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LETTERS  FROM  THE  CABALA. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOLiaTOR'S  PLACE. 

Aftkr  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  duty, 
though  I  know,  by  late  experience,  how  mindful 
your  lordship  Toucheafeth  to  be  of  me  and  my 
poor  fortune,  and  since  it  pleased  your  lordship, 
during  my  indisposition,  and  when  her  majesty 
came  to  visit  your  lordship,  to  make  mention  of 
me  for  my  employment  and  preferment;  yet  being 
now  in  the  country,  I  do  presume  that  your  lord- 
ship, who  of  yourself  had  an  honourable  care  of 
the  matter,  will  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  be  solicited 
therein.  My  hope  is  this,  that  whereas  your  lord- 
ship told  me  her  majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled 
upon  the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parlia- 
ment ;  your  lordship's  favoorable  endeavour,  who 
hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own  part  you  con- 
strue that  I  spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  a  good 
tide  to  remove  her  from  that  shelve.  And  it  is 
not  unknown  to  your  good  lordship,  that  I  was 
the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House 
that  spake  for  the  subsidy :  and  that  which  I  after 
spake  in  difference,  was  but  in  circumstance  of 
time,  which  methinks  was  no  great  matter,  since 
there  is  variety  allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discord 
in  music,  to  make  it  more  perfect. 

But  I  may  justly  doubt,  her  majesty's  impres- 
sion upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit  otherwise 
of  my  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  which, 
though  I  acknowledge  to  be  great,  yet  it  will  be 
the  less,  because  I  purpose  not  to  divide  myself 
between  her  majesty  and  the  causes  of  other  men, 
as  others  have  done,  but  to  attend  her  business 
only :  hoping  that  a  whole  man  meanly  able,  may 
do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able.  And  if  her 
majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adven- 
ture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study 
than  of  practice  and  experience,  surely  I  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example, 
I  eoofess,  rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solici- 
tor of  the  augmentation,  a  court  of  much  business, 
when  be  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in 
my  time  called  attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  had 
pnctised  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  hath  discharged 
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his  place  with  great  sufficiency.  But  those  and 
the  like  things  are  as  her  majesty  shall  be  made 
capable  of  them ;  wherein,  knowing  what  author- 
ity your  lordship's  commendations  have  with  her 
majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  strength  which  I  may  receive,  will  be 
from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been 
so  private,  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  lord- 
ship service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knoweth, 
I  have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield ;  for, 
as  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public, 
so,  incidently,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in 
singular  admiration;  whose  happy  ability  her 
majesty  hath  so  long  used,  to  her  great  honour 
and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment  of  state  or 
countenance,  which  I  have  received,  hath  been 
from  your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor  ally, 
you  shall  but  ••  tueri  opus"  which  you  have  be- 
gun. And  your  lordship  shall  bestow  your  benefit 
upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  desiring  pardon  of  so 
long  a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness  to  be  com- 
manded. 

Fb.  Bacon. 

June  0,  1M9. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 

BURGHLEY. 

My  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  honest 
and  faithful  devotion  unto  your  service,  and  your 
honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself 
unto  your  lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con- 
firmed ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair 
it :  because  I  account  my  ordinary  course  of  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  parts 
of  action  are.  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle 
place  that  I  could  discharge,  to  serve  her  majesty ; 
not  as  a  man  born  under  Sol,  that  loveth  honour; 
nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  business,  for  the 
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contemplatiye  planet  earrieih  ine  away  wholly : 
but  as  a  man  born  under  an  excellent  sovereign, 
that  deseryeth  the  dedication  of  all  inen*6  abilities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  much  self-love, 
but  that  the  greater  parts  of  my  thoughts  are  to 
deserve  well,  if  I  were  able,  of  my  friends,  and 
namely  of  your  lordship ;  who  being  the  Atlas  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  and 
the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  I  am  tied 
by  all  duties,  both  of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an 
unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged  servant, 
to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  service. 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat 
move  me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that 
I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet,  my  health  is 
not  to  spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.    Lastly,  I 
cx>nfess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  providence;*   and  if  I 
could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations, 
and  verbosities  :  the  other  with  blind  experiments 
and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
best  state  of  that  providence.*    This,  whether  it 
be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  philanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in 
my  mind,  as  it  cannot  be  removed.    And  I  do 
easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  counte- 
nance doth  bring  commandment  of  more  wits  than 
of  a  man*8  own,  which  is  the  thing  I  greatly  affect. 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhaps,  you  shall  not  find 
more  strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other. 
And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now  or  at  any 
time,  that  I  do  seek  or  affect  any  place,  whereunto 
any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lordship  shall  be  con- 
current, say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will 
not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself 
with  contemplation  unto  voluntary  poverty:  but 
this  I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I 
have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
or  some  ofiice  of  gain,  that  shall  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and 
become  some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer 
in  that  mine  of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep. 
This  which  I  have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is 
rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set  down  witji- 
out  all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation :  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship^s  wisdom, 
in  judging  that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your 
loxtlship  which  is  truest;  and  to  your  lordship^s 
good  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  from  you.  And 
even  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
faithful  desire  to  do  you  service. 
From  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn. 


8IR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD 

BURGHLEY. 


TREASURER 


*  Province. 


My  sinoulab  eooD  Lobo, 

Your  lordship's  comfortable  relation  of  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion  and  meaning  towanls 
me,  though  at  that  time  your  leisure  gave  me  not 
leave  to  show  how  I  was  aflfected  therewith ;  yet 
upon  every  representation  thereof  it  entereth  ffnd 
striketh  more  deeply  into  me,  as  both  my  nataie 
and  duty  presseth  me  to  return  some  speech  of 
thankfulness.    It  must  be  an  exceeding  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  me,  setting  forth  and  put- 
ting myself  in  way  towards  her  majesty's  service, 
to  encounter  with  an  example  so  private  and  do- 
mestical, of  her  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and 
benignity ;  being  made  good  and  verified  in  my 
father,  so  far  forUi,  as  it  extendeih  to  his  posterity. 
Accepting  them  as  commended  by  his  servicev 
during  the  nonage,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own 
deserts,  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  that 
I  take  least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind, 
or  of  his  worldly  advancement;  both  which  he 
held  and  received,  the  one  of  the  gift  of  God  im* 
mediately,  the  other  of  her  majesty's  gift ;  yet,  in 
the  loyal  and  earnest  affection  which  he  bare  to 
her  majesty's  service,  I  trust  my  portion  shall  not 
be  with  the   least:  nor  in  proportion  with  the 
youngest  birth.      For  methinks  his  precedent 
should  be  a  silent  charge  upon  his  blessing  unto 
us  all,  in  our  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  00",  and 
to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  myself  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  vdth  a  multitude  of 
lacks  and  imperfections;  but  calling  to  mind  how 
diversely,  and  in  what  particular  providence  God 
hath  declared  himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  afifairs,  I  conceive  and  ^ther  hope,  that 
those  whom  he  hath  in  a  manner  pressed    for 
her  majesty's  service,  by  working  and  imprinting 
in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to  bestow  their 
duties  therein ;  he  will  see  them  accordingly  ap* 
pointed  of  sufiSciency  convenient  for  the  rank  and 
standing  where  ihey  shall  be  employed :  so  as, 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  receive 
a  larger  allowance  of  God's  graces.    And  as  I 
may  hope  for  this,  so  I  can  assure  and  promise  for 
my  endeavour,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault ;  but 
what  diligence  can  entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  recover.    And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
her  majesty  to  take  knowledge  of  this  my  mind, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate  me  unto  her  sev- 
vice,  preventing  any  desert  of  mine  with  her 
princely  liberality;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  present  to  her  majesty  my  more 
than  humble  thanks  for  ^e  same :  and  withal, 
having  regard  to  mine  own  unworthiness  to  re- 
ceive such  favour,  and  to  the  small  possibility  in 
me  to  satisfy  and  ahswer  what  her  majeety  oon- 
ceiveth,  I  am  moved  to  become  a  most  humble 
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suitor  to  her  majesty,  that  this  benefit  also  may  be 
affixed  unto  the  other ;  which  is,  that  if  there 
appear  in  me  no  such  towardness  of  sendee,  as  it 
may  be  her  majesty  doth  benignly  value  and  assess 
me  at,  by  reason  of  my  sundry  wants,  and  the 
disadTantage  of  my  nature,  being  unapt  to  lay 
forth  the  simple  store  of  those  inferior  gifts  which 
God  hath  allotted  unto  me,  most  to  view :  yet  that 
i»»would  please  her  excellent  majesty,  not  to  ac- 
count my  thankfulness  the  less,  for  that  my  disa- 
bility is  great  to  show  it ;  but  to  sustain  me  in  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion,  whereupon  I  only 
rest,  and  not  upon  any  expectation  of  desert  to 
proceed  from  myself  towards  the  contentment 
thereof.  But  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  forth 
an  occasion  whereby  my  faithful  affection  may  be 
tried,  I  trust  it  shall  saTO  me,  labour  for  eyer 
making  more  protestation  of  it  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  hdwsoeTor  it  be  not  made  known  to 
her  majesty,  yet  God  knoweth  it,  through  the 
daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address  myself 
unto  him,  in  unfeigned  prayer,  for  the  multiplying 
of  her  majesty's  prosperities.  To  your  lordship, 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well, 
hath  been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  me,  I  can  be  but  a  bounden  servant.  So 
much  may  I  safely  promise,  and  purpose  to  be,  see- 
ing public  and  private  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my 
serrice  to  her  majesty  and  your  lordship  draw  in 
line.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  show  it  with  as  good 
proof,  as  I  can  say  it  in  good  faith,  etc. 

Your  lordship's,  etc. 


TWO  LETTERS  FRAMED,  ONE  AS  FROM  MR.  AN- 
THONY BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX,  THE 
OTHER,  AS  THE  EARL'S  ANSWER. 

Mt  sihgular  good  Loan, 

This  standing  at  a  stay  doth  make  me,  in  ray 
love  towards  your  lordship,  jealous,  lest  you  do 
somewhat,  or  omit  somewhat,  that  amounteth  to  a 
new  error ;  for  I  suppose,  that  of  all  former  mat- 
ters there  is  a  full  expiation ;  wherein,  for  any 
thing  which  your  lordship  doth,  I,  for  my  part, 
(who  am  remote,)  cannot  cast-  or  devise  wherein 
my  error  should  be,  except  in  one  point,,  which  I 
dare  not  censure  nor  dissuade ;  which  is,  that  as 
Che  prophet  saith,  in  this  sffliction  yon  look  up 
Mad  manom  percutientem,"  and  so  make  your 
peace  with  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  noted, 
that  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  who  could  never  get 
to  be  taken  for  a  saint,  yet  in  the  queen's  disfa- 
vour waxed  seeming  religious.  Which  may  be 
thought  by  some,  and  used  by  others,  as  a  case 
resembling  yours,  if  men  .do  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  difference  between  your  two  dispositions. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  my  fear  rather 
is,  becaase  I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and 
wise  friends,  not  unpractised  in  the  court,  and  sup- 
posing themselvBS  not  to  be  unseen  in  that  deep 


and  inscrutable  centre  of  the  court,  which  is  her 
majesty's  mind,  do  not  only  toll  the  bell,  but  even 
ring  out  peals,  as  if  your  fortune  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  as  if  there  were  no  possibility  of  re- 
covering her  majesty's  favour;  and  as  if  the  best 
of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  private  and  retired 
life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  out  of  manifest 
disgrace.  And  so,  in  this  persuasion  to  your  lord- 
ship-wards, to  frame  and  accommodate  your  ac- 
tions and  mind  to  that  end ;  I  fear,  I  say,  that  this 
untimely  despair  may  in  time  bring  forth  a  just 
despair,  by  causing  your  lordship  to  slacken  and 
break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  seasonable  endea- 
vour and  industry  for  redintegration  to  he^  ma- 
jesty's favour,  in  comparison  whereof,  all  other 
circumstances  are  but  as  atoroi,  or  rather  as  a 
vacuum,  without  any  substance  at  all. 

Against  this  opinion,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ship to  consider  of  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
collected ;  and  to  make  judgment  of  them,  neither 
out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  present  fortune 
nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which  cometh  to 
you  by  others'  relation,  which  is  subject  to  much 
tincture,  but  ^  ex  rebus  ab  ipsis,"  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  persons  and  actions  themselves,  as  the 
truest  and  less  deceiving  ground  of  opinion.  For, 
though  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  stranger  to 
her  majesty's  eye,  much  more  to  her  nature  and 
manners,  yet  by  that  which  is  extant  I  do  mani- 
festly discern,  that  she  hath  that  character  of  the 
divine  nature  and  goodness,  as  ««quos  amavit, 
amavit  usque  ad  finem ;"  and  where  she  hath  a 
creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor  defeat  it :  inso- 
much as,  if  I  observe  rightly,  in  those  persons 
whom  heretofore  she  hath  honoured  with  her  spe- 
cial favour,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted,  not 
only  defections  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but 
errors  in  state  and  service. 

9.  If  I  can,  scholar-like,  spell  and  put  together 
the  parts  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  now  to- 
wards your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  make  this  con- 
straction :  that  her  majesty,  in  her  royal  intention, 
never  purposed  to  call  your  doings  into  public 
question,  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  without 
a  shower,  and  censuring  them  by  some  restraint 
of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  presence.  For 
both  the  handling  the  cause  in  the  Star  Chamber 
was  enforced  by  the  violence  of  libelling  and  ru- 
mours, wherein  the  queen  thought  to  have  satisfied 
the  world,  and  yet  spared  your  appearance.  And 
then  after,  when  that  means,  which  was  intended 
for  the  quenching  of  malicious  bruits,  turned  to 
kindle  them,  because  it  was  said  your  lordship 
was  condemned  unheard,  and  your  lordship's  sis- 
ter wrote  that  private  letter,  then  her  majesty  saw 
plainly,  that  these  winds  of  rumours  could  not  be 
commanded  down,  without  a  handling  of  the 
cause,  by  making  you  party,  and  admitting  your 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  do  assure  your 
lordship,  that  my  brother,  Francis  Bacon,  who  is 
too  wise  to  be  abused,  though  he  be  both  reserved 
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in  all  particalan  more  than  is  needful,  yet  in 
generality  he  hath  ever  constantly,  and  with  aase- 
▼eration,  affirmed  to  me,  that  both  those  days, 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  at  my  lord 
keeper's,  were  won  of  the  queen,  merely  upon 
necessity  and  point  of  honour,  against  her  own 
inclination. 

3.  In  the  last  proceeding,  I  note  three  points, 
which  are  directly  significant,  that  her  majesty 
did  expressly  forbear  any  point  which  was  irrecu- 
perable,  or  might  make  your  lordship  in  any 
degree  incapable  of  the  return  of  her  favour,  or 
might  fix  any  character  indelible  of  disgrace  upon 
you :  for  she  spared  the  public  places,  which 
spared  ignominy;  she  limited  the  charge  pre- 
cisely, not  to  touch  disloyalty,  and  no  record  r^ 
maineth  to  memory,  of  the  charge  or  sentence. 

4.  The  very  distinction  which  was  made  in 
the  sentence  of  sequestration,  from  the  places  of 
service  in  state,  and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the 
place  of  master  of  the  horse,  doth,  in  my  under- 
standing, point  at  this,  that  her  majesty  meant  to 
use  your  lordship's  attendance  in  court,  while  the 
exercises  of  other  places  stood  suspended. 

5.  I  have  heard,  and  your  lordship  knoweth 
better,  that  now  since  you  were  in  your  own 
custody,  her  majesty,  ^«in  verbo  regio,'*  and  by 
his  mouth  to  whom  she  committeth  her  royal 
grants  and  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordship, 
she  will  forbid  and  not  suflfer  your  ruin. 

6.  As  I  have  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince 
of  that  magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the 
service  of  the  ablest  subject  or  peer,  where  she 
shall  be  thought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it;  so  she 
is  of  that  policy,  as  she  will  not  blaze  the  service 
of  a  meaner  than  your  lordship,  where  it  shall 
depend  merely  upon  her  choice  and  will. 

7.  I  held  it  for  a  principle,  that  those  diseases 
are  hardest  to  cure,  whereof  the  cause  is  obscure ; 
and  those  easiest,  whereof  the  cause  is  manifest. 
Whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since  it  hath  been 
your  errors  in  your  lowness  towards  her  majesty 
which  have  prejudiced  you,  that  your  reforming 
and  conformity  will  restore  you,  so  as  yon  may 
be  ^*  faber  fortune  proprie.** 

Lastly,  considering  your  lordship  is  removed 
from  dealing  in  causes  of  state,  and  left  only  to  a 
place  of  attendance,  methinks  the  ambition  of 
any  which  can  endure  no  partners  in  state-mat- 
ters may  be  so  quenched,  as  they  should  not 
laboriously  oppose  themselves  to  your  being  in 
court.  So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
find,  neither  in  her  majesty's  person,  nor  in  your 
own  person,  nor  in  any  third  person,  neither  in 
former  precedents,  nor  in  your  own  case,  any 
cause  of  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  I  speak 
this,  but  that  if  her  majesty  out  of  her  resolution 
should  design  you  to  a  private  life,  you  should  be 
as  willing,  upon  the  appointment,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  as  into  the  land  of  promise ;  only  I 
wish  that  your  lordship  will  not  despair,  but  put 


trust  (next  to  God)  in  her  majesty's  grace,  and 
not  be  wanting  to  yourself.  I  know  your  lord- 
ship may  justly  interpret,  that  this  which  I  per- 
suade may  have  some  reference  to  my  particular* 
because  I  may  truly  say,  **  tn  stante  non  virebo," 
for  I  am  withered  in  myself;  but  manebo,  or 
tenebo,  I  should  in  some  sort  be  or  hold  out. 
But  though  your  lordship's  years  and  health  may 
expect  return  of  grace  and  fortune,  yet  your 
eclipse  for  a  time  is  an  ««nltimum  vale"  to  my 
fortune :  And  were  it  not  that  I  desired  and  hope 
to  see  my  brother  established  by  her  majesty's 
favour,  as  I  think  him  well  worthy  for  that  ha 
hath  done  and  suflTered,  it  were  time  I  did  take 
that  course  from  which  I  dissuade  your  lordship. 
Now,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  choose  but  pei^ 
form  those  honest  duties  unto  yon,  to  whom  I 
have  been  so  deeply  bound,  etc. 


THE  EABL  OF  ESSEX'S  ANSWER  TO  MB.  ANTHONY 

BACON*S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Bacon, 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter , 
it  persuadeth  that  which  I  wish  for  strongly,  and 
hope  for  weakly,  that  is,  possibijity  of  restitution 
to  her  majesty's  fevour;  your  arguments  that 
would  cherish  hope,  turn  into  despair :  you  say 
the  queen  never  meant  to  call  me  to  public  cen- 
sure, which  showeth  her  goodness ;  but  you  see 
I  passed  it,  which  showeth  others'  power.    I  be« 
lieve  most  steadfastly,  her  majesty  never  intended 
to  bring  my  cause  to  a  public  censure :  and  I  be- 
lieve as  verily,  that  since  the  sentence  she  meant 
to  restore  me  to  tend  upon  her  person :  but  those 
which  could  use  occasions,  (which  it  was  not  is 
me  to  let,)  and  amplify  and  practise  occasions  tc 
represent  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  bring  m€» 
to  the  one,  can  and  will  do  the  like  to  stop  mc 
from  the  other.    You  say,  my  errors  were  my 
prejudice,  and  therefore  I  can  mend  myself.    It 
is  true ;  but  they  that  know  that  I  can  mend  my- 
self, and  that  if  I  ever  recover  the  queen,  that  I 
will  never  loose  her  again,  will  never  suffer  roe 
to  obtain  interest  in  her  favour :  and  you  say,  the 
queen  never  forsook  utterly  where  she  hath  in- 
wardly favoured ;  but  know  not  whether  the  hour- 
glass of  time  hath  altered  her ;  but  sure  I  am, 
the  false  glass  of  others'  informations  must  alter 
her,  when  I  want  access  to  plead  mine  own  cause.  I 
know  I  ought  doubly,  infinitely  to  be  her  majesty's, 
both  **jure  creationis,"  for  I  am  her  creature :  and 
*•  jure  redemptionis,"  for  I  know  she  hath  saved 
me  from  overthrow.    But  for  her  first  love,  and 
for  her  last  protection,  and  all  her  great  benefits, 
I  can  but  pray  for  her  majesty ;   and  my  endea- 
vour is  now  to  make  my  prayers  for  her  and 
myself  better  heard.    For,  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
they  which  can  make  her  majesty  believe  I  coun- 
terfeit with  her,  cannot  make  God  believe  that  I 
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emraterfeit  with  him ;  and  they  that  can  let  me 
from  coming  near  to  her,  cannot  let  me  from 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  as  I  hope  I  do  daily.  For 
your  brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  wish  him  all  good,  much  rather  for  your  sake ; 
yourself,  I  know,  hath  suffered  more  for  me,  and 
with  me,  than  any  frieod  that  I  haye :  but  I  can 
but  lament  freely,  as  you  see  I  do,  and  adnse  you 
not  to  do  that  I  do,  which  is,  to  despair.  You 
know  letters  what  hurt  they  have  done  me,  and 
^erefore  make  sure  of  this ;  and  yet  I  could  not, 
as  haying  no  other  pledge  of  my  loye,  but  com- 
municate openly  with  you  for  the  ease  of  my 
heart  and  yours. 

Your  loving  friend, 

R.  Essex. 


8IB  FRANCIS  BACX>N  TO  THB  EARL  OF  SALISBURY, 
CONCERNING  THB  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

May  it  plbask  your  Lordship, 

I  am  not  privy  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  de- 
serving towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should 
think  it  an  imprudent  thing  to  be  a  suitor  for  your 
favour  in  a  reasonable  matter,  your  lordship  being 
to  me  as  (with  your  good  favour)  you  cannot 
cease  to  be :  but  rather  it  were  a  simple  and  arro- 
gant part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Common-place;  in  case  Mr.  Solicitor  rise, 
I  would  be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor:  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  where- 
in God  blessing  me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my 
state,  and  so  after  fdll  to  my  studies  and  ease;  where- 
of one  is  requisite  for  my  body,  and  the  other 
serveth  for  my'tnind;  wherein  if  I  shall  find  your 
lordship^s  favour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I 
have  been,  which  may  malke  me  also  more  wise. 
I  have  small  store  of  means  about  the  king,  and 
to  sue  myself  is  not  fit;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
it  to  God,  bis  majesty,  and  your  lordship :  for  I 
must  still  be  next  the  door.  I  thank  God,  in  these 
transitory  things  Lam  well  resolved.  So,  beseech- 
ing your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the  less 
humble,  because  it  is  plain,  I  rest,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS   BACON  TO  THE   EARL  OF  ESSEX, 
WHEN  BtSL  ROBERT  CECIL  WAS  IN  FRANCE. 

My   SINGULAR  OOOD  LoRD, 

I  do  write,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
fully  to  express  my  conceit,  nor  now,  to  attend 
yon  touching  Irish  matters,  considering  them  as 
they  may  concern  the  state ;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
aptest  particulars  that  hath  come,  or  can  come 
upon  the  stage,  for  your  lordship  to  purchase 
honoQT  upon,  I  am  moved  to  think  for  three 
leasons ;  because  it  is  ingenerate  in  your  house  in 
raspeel  of  my  lord  yoor  father's  noble  attempts ; 


because,  of  all  the  accidents  of  state  at  this  timey 
the  labour  resteth  upon  that  most;  and  because 
the  world  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison  be- 
tween those  that  set  it  out  of  frame,  and  those  that 
shall  bring  it  into  frame  :  which  kind  of  honour 
giveth  the  quickest  kind  of  reflection.  The  trans- 
ferring this  honour  upon  yourself  consisteth  in  two 
points :  the  one,  if  the  principal  persons  employed 
come  in  by  yon,  and  depend  upon  you ;  the  other 
if  your  lordship  declare  yourself  to  undertake  a 
care  of  that  matter.  For  the  persons,  it  falleth 
out  well  that  your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in 
the  persons  of  imputation  :  For  neither  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitz- Williams,  nor  Sir  John  Norris  was 
yours:  Sir  W^illiam  Russel  was  conceived  yours, 
but  was  curbed  :  Sir  Coniers  Clifford,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  dependeth  upon  you,  who  is  said  to  do 
well ;  and  if  my  Lord  of  Orraond  in  this  interim 
do  accommodate  well,  I  take  it  be  hath  always 
had  good  understanding  with  your  lordship.  So 
as  all  things  are  not  only  whole  and  entire,,  but  of 
favourable  aspect  towards  your  lordship,  if  you 
now  choose  well :  wherein,  in  your  wisdom,  you 
will  remember  there  is  a  great  difference  in  choice 
of  the  persons,  as  you  shall  think  the  affairs  to  in- 
cline to  composition,  or  to  war.  For  your  care- 
taking,  popular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Irish 
causes  have  been  much  neglected,  whereby  the 
very  reputation  of  better  care  will  be  a  strength  : 
and  I  am  sure,  her  majesty  and  my  lords  of  the 
council  do  not  think  their  care  dissolved,  when 
they  have  chosen  whom  to  employ;  but  that  they 
will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  state,  and  not  leave  the 
main  point  to  discretion.  Then,  if  a  resolution  be 
taken;  a  consultation  must  proceed;  and  the 
consultation  must  be  governed  upon  information  to 
be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  matters 
in  fact ;  and  in  taking  of  information  I  have  always 
noted  there  is  a  skill  and  a  wisdom.  For  I  can- 
not tell  what  account  or  inquiry  hath  been  taken 
of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Sir  Ralph  Bingham,  of 
the  £arl  of  Thomond,  of  Mr.  Wiib];^ham :  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  much  more  would  be  had  of  them, 
if  your  lordship  shall  be  pleased  severally  to  con- 
fer, not  obiter,  but  expressly,  upon  some  caveat 
given  them  to  think  of  it  before,  for,  **  bene  docet 
qui  prudenter  interrogat.*'  For  the  points  of  op- 
posing them,  I  am  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  busi- 
ness to  deduce  them :  but  in  a  topic  methinks  the 
pertinent  interrogations  must  be  either  of  the 
possibility  and  means  of  accord,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  war,  or  of  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
abuses,  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  force  in 
the  disunion  of  the  rebels.  If  your  lordship  doubt 
to  put  your  sickle  in  other  men^s  harvests,  yet 
consider  you  have  these  advantages.  First,  time 
being  fit  to  you  in  Mr.  Secretary's  absence :  next, 
*«vis  units  fortiorf'  thirdly,  the  business  being 
mixed  with  matters  of  war,  it  is  fittest  for  you : 
lastly,  I  know  your  lordship  will  carry  it  with  that 
modesty  and  respect  towards  aged  dignity,  and 
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tiiat  good  correspondence  towards  mj  dear  ally, 
and  year  good  friend,  now  abroad,  as  no  incon- 
▼enience  may  grow  that  way.  Thus  have  I  play- 
ed the  ignorant  statesman,  which  I  do  to  nobody 
but  your  lordship,  except  I  do  it  to  the  queen 
sometimes,  when  she  trains  me  on.  But  your 
lordship  will  accept  my  duty  and  good  meaning, 
and  secure  me  touching  the  privateness  of  that  I 
write. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


8IB  FRANCIB  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ES8EX, 
CONCERNING  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE. 

Those  advertisements  which  your  lordship  im- 
parted to  me,  and  the  like,  I  hold  to  be  no  more 
certain  to  make  judgment  upon  than  a  patient's 
water  to  a  physician :  therefore  for  me  upon  one 
water,  to  make  a  judgment,  were  indeed  like  a 
foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr.  Birket,  yet,  for 
willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down  to  your  lord- 
ship what  opinion  sprung  in  my  mind  upon  that  I 
read.  The  letter  from  the  council  there,  leaning 
to  distrust,  I  do  not  much  rely  upon,  for  three 
causes.  First,  because  it  is  always  both  the  grace 
and  the  safety  from  blame  of  such  a  council  to  err 
in  caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be  they, 
or  some  of  them,  are  not  without  envy  towards 
the  person  who  is  used  in  treating  the  accord. 
Next,  because  the  time  of  this  treaty  hath  no  show 
of  dissimulation,  for  that  Tyrone  is  now  in  no 
streights,  but  like  a  gamester  that  will  give  over 
because  he  is  a  winner,  not  because  he  hath  no 
more  money  in  his  purse. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  those  articles  whereon 
they  ground  their  suspicion,  may  as  well  proceed 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  falsehood,  for  the  retaining  of 
the  dependence  of  the  protracting  the  admission 
of  a  sheriflf,  the  refusing  to  give  his  son  for  hostage, 
the  holding  Irom  present  repair  to  Dublin,  the  re- 
fusing to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  includ- 
ing O'Donnell,  and  others  his  associates,  may 
very  well  come  of  a  guilty  reservation,  in  case  he 
should  receive  hard  measure,  and  not  out  of 
treachery ;  so  as  if  the  great  person  be  faithful, 
and  that  you  have  not  here  some  present  intelli- 
gence of  present  succours  from  Spain,  for  the  ex- 
pectation whereof  Tyrone  would  win  time,  I  see 
no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  the  cause  if  it  be 
good.  And  for  the  question,  her  majesty  seemeth 
to  me  a  winner  three  ways :  first,  her  purse  shall 
have  rest:  next,  it  will  divert  the  foreign  designs 
upon  that  place :  thirdly,  though  her  majesty  is 
like  for  a  time  to  govern  precarioin  the  north,  and 
be  not  in  true  command  in  better  state  there  than 
before,  yet,  besides  the  two  respects  of  ease  of 
charge,  and  advantage  of  opinion  abroad,  before 
mentioned,  she  shall  have  a  time  to  use  her 
princely  policy  in  two  points:  in  the  one,  io 


weaken  hy  division  and  disunion  of  the  heads ; 
the  other,  by  recovering  and  winning  the  people 
by  justice,  which  of  all  other  causes  is  the  best. 
Now  for  the  Athenian  question,  you  discourse 
well,  ••  Quid  igitur  agendum  est  1"  I  will  shoot 
my  fool's  bolt,  since  you  will  have  it  so.  The 
Earl  of  Ormond  to  be  encouraged  and  comforted 
above  all  things,  the  garrisons  to  be  instantly  pro- 
vided for;  for  opportunity  makes  a  thief:  and  if 
he  should  mean  never  so  well  now,  yet  such  an 
advantage  as  the  breaking  of  her  majesty's  garri^ 
sons,  might  tempt  a  true  man.  And  because  he 
may  as  well  waver  upon  his  own  inconstancy,  as 
upon  occasion,  and  want  of  variableness  is  never 
restrained  but  with  fear,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  be 
menaced  with  a  strong  war ;  not  by  words,  but  by 
musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in  case 
the  accord  proceed  not ;  but  none  to  be  sent  over, 
lest  it  disturb  the  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to  be 
overrun  as  soon  as  he  hath  laid  down  arms.  And, 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass,  in  such 
cases,  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  I  think,  if 
your  lordship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case,  it 
is  to  pretend,  that  if  not  a  defensive  war,  as  in 
times  past,  but  a  full  reconquest  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  be  resolved  on,  you  would  accept  the 
charge,  I  think  it  would  help  to  settle  him,  and 
win  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  gratis.  And  that 
which  most  properly  concemeth  this  action,  if  it 
prove  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  do  well 
to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  to  profess  by  a 
commission  of  peaceable  men  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  extor> 
tions  and  injustices  there,  and  to  plant  a  stronger 
and  surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease 
and  protection  of  the  subj«>ct;  for  the  removing  of 
the  sword,  or  government  in  arms,  from  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  or  the  sg[iding  of  a  deputy,  which 
will  eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  unseasona- 
ble. Lastly,  I  hold  still  my  opinion,  both  for 
your  better  information,  and  your  fuller  declara- 
tion of  your  care,  and  evermore  meriting  service, 
that  your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the 
persons  I  named  in  my  former  writing.  I  rest, 
At  your  lordship's  service, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


ANOTHER  TO  THE  EARL  BEFORE  HIS  GOING  TO 

IRELAND. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions  hath 
made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  that  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  say  nothing 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ire- 
land ;  which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  lordship 
will  accept  graciously  and  well,  whether  your 
lordship  take  it  by  the  handle  of  the  occasion 
ministered  from  yourself,  or  of  the  af&ction  from 
which  it  prooeedeth.    Your  lordship  is  designed 
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to  a  service  of  great  merit  and  gpreat  peril ;  and 
as  the  greatness  of  the  peril  must  needs  include 
no  small  consequence  of  peril,  if  it  be  not  tem- 
perately governed;  so  all  immoderate  success 
extingttisheth  merit,  and  stirreth  up  distaste  and 
envy,  the  assured  forerunner  of  whole  changes  of 
peril.  But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good 
spirit  leading  my  pen  to  presage  your  lordship's 
success;  wherein  it  is  true,  I  am  not  without  my 
oracle  and  divinations,  none  of  them  superstitious, 
and  yet  not  all  natural :  for,  first,  looking  into  the 
course  of  God's  providence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  into  consideration  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  by  her  majesty,  and  for  her 
collect  he  Jiath  disposed  of  this  great  dissection 
in  Ireland,  whereby  to  give  an  urgent  occasion  to 
the  reduction  of  that  whole  kingdom,  as  upon  the 
rebellion  of  Desmond  there  ensued  the  reduction 
of  that  province.  Next,  your  lordship  goeth 
against  three  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  all  other, 
disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  insolence;  which 
three  offences  in  all  examples  have  seldom  their 
doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come.  Lastly,  he 
that  shall  have  had  the  honour  to  know  your  lord- 
ship inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  **  bona 
exta,'*  whereby  he  may  better  ground  a  divination 
of  good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice. 
But  that  part  I  leave,  for  it  is  fit  for  others  to  be 
confident  upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon 
the  cause,  the  goodness  and  justice  whereof  is 
such  as  can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  example, 
it  being  no  ambitious  war  of  foreigpners,  but  a 
recovery  of  subjects,  and  that  aAer  lenity  of  con- 
ditions often  tried;  and  a  recovery  of  them  not 
only  to  obedience,  but  to  humanity  and  policy, 
from  more  than  Indian  barbarism.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  divination  familiar  in  matters  of 
state,  being  that  which  Demosthenes  so  often 
relieth  upon  in  his  time,  where  he  saith,  that 
which  for  the  time  past  is  worst  of  all,  is  for  the 
time  to  come  the  best,  which  is,  that  things  go  ill 
not  by  accident  but  by  error;  wherein  though 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  waking  censor,  yet,  yon 
must  look  for  no  other  now,  but  "  medice,  cura 
teipsum  ;'*  and  although  your  lordship  shall  not 
be  the  blessed  physician  that  cometh  to  the  de- 
clination of  the  disease,  yet,  you  embrace  that  con- 
dition which  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage,  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  the  greater 
peril  of  your  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputa- 
tion ;  and  so  the  honour  conntervaileth  the  adven- 
ture; of  which  honour  your  lordship  is  in  no 
small  possession,  when  that  her  majesty,  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  judicious  princes  in  discern- 
ing of  spirits  that  ever  governed,  hath  made  choice 
of  yoQ  merely  out  of  her  royal  judgment,  (her 
affection  Inclining  rather  to  continue  your  attend- 
ance,) into  whose  hands  and  trust  to  put  the  com- 
mandment and  conduct  of  so  great  forces,  the 
gathering  in  the  fruit  of  so  great  charge,  the  ex&- 
eatton  of  so  many  oouncils,  the  redeeming  of  the 


defaults  of  so. many  former  governors,  and  the 
clearing  the  glory  of  so  many  happy  years*  reign, 
only  in  this  part  excepted.  Nay,  farther,  how  far 
fortli  the  peril  of  that  state  is  interlaced  with  the 
peril  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  how  great  the 
honour  is  to  keep  and  defend  the  approaches  of 
this  kingdom,  I  hear  many  discourse ;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  tortoise 
gather  herself  into  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt ;  and 
if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  an 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  a  service, 
being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  I  difiTer  from  him ; 
for  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in 
their  greatest  greatness  did  obtein,  and  that 
whereof  the  emperors  in  their  styles  took  addi« 
tions  and  denominations,  were  of  such  an  enemy ; 
that  is,  people  barbarous,  and  not  reduced  to 
civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty, 
prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  fortified  in 
woods  and  bogs,  placing  both  justice  and  fecility 
in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the 
Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  divers  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory 
be  a  conquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or 
revolt,  it  made  no  difiTerence  that  ever  I  could  find, 
in  honour.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  enriching 
the  predatory  war  that  hath  the  pre-eminence  in 
honour;  else  should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in 
a  carrack  of  rich  burden,  than  one  of  the  twelve 
Spanish  apostles.  But  then  this  nature  of  people 
doth  yield  a  higher  point  of  honour  (considering 
in  truth  and  substance)  than  any  war  can  yield 
which  should  be  achieved  against  a  civil  enemy 
if  the  end  may  be — *«  pacique  imponere  morem, 
to  replant  and  refound  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  just  and  civil 
government.  \Vhich  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
to  you  from  your  noble  father,  (who  lost  his  life 
in  that  action,  though  he  paid  Tribute  to  nature, 
and  not  to  fortune,)  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall 
be  as  fatel  a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  was 
to  the  war  of  Carthage,  after  that  both  his  uncle 
and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the 
same  war. 

Now,  although  it  be  true,  that  these  things 
which  I  have  writ  (being  but  representetions 
unto  your  lordship  of  the  honour  and  appearance 
of  success  and  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the 
purpose  of  my  direction,  yet,  it  is  that  which  is 
best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant  in 
the  particulars  of  stete :  for  a  man  may  by  the 
eye  set  up  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt, 
though  he  be  no  archer.  Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase, 
which  termeth  a  well-wishing  advice  a  wish, 
that  your  lordship  in  this  whole  action,  looking 
forward,  set  down  this  position;  that  merit  is 
worthier  than  fame;  and  looking  back  hither, 
would  remember  this  text,  that  «« obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice.''  For  designing  to  fiBune 
and  glory  may  make  your  lordship,  in  the  tdven- 
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tare  of  your  person,  to  be  yaltant  at  a  private 
soldier,  rather  than  as  a  general ;  it  may  make 
yoa  in  year  commandments  rather  to  be  gracious 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  you  press  action, 
in  the  respect  of  the  great  expectation  conceived, 
rather  hastily  than  seasonably  and  safely ;  it  may 
make  yoa  seek  rather  to  achieye  the  war  by  force, 
than  by  mixture  of  practice;  it  may  make  you 
(if  God  shall  send  you  prosperous  beginnings) 
rather  seek  the  fruition  of  the  honour,  than  the 
perfection  of  the  work  in  hand.  And  for  your 
proceeding  like  a  good  Protestant,  (upon  warrant, 
and  not  upon  good  intention,)  your  lordship 
knoweth,  in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit 
for  you  to  desire  convenient  liberty  of  instruction, 
■o  it  is  no  less  fit  for  you  to  observe  the  due 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adverse 
accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  but  also  (in  case 
of  prosperous  success)  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  all  was  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

Thas  I  have  presumed  to  write  these  few  lines 
to  your  lordship,  *<  in  methodo  ignorantiae,'*  which 
is,  when  a  man  speak«»th  of  any  subject  not 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  matter,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  his  own  knowledge :  and 
most  humbly  desire  your  lordship,  tliat  the  weak- 
ness thereof  may  be  supplied  in  your  lordship,  by 
a  benign  acceptation,  as  it  is  in  me  by  my  best 
wishing. 

Fa.  Bacoit. 


81R  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX 
AFTER  HIS  ENLARGEMENT. 

Mt  Lord, 

No  man  can  expound  my  doings  better  than 
your  lordship,  wliich  makes  me  need  to  say  the 
less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  believe  that  I 
aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of 
**  bonus  civis**  and  *«  bonus  vir;'*  and  that  though 
I  love  some  things  better,  I  confess,  that  I  love  your 
lordship ;  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better,  both  for 
gratitude's  sake,  and  for  virtues,  which  cannot 
hurt,  but  by  accident.  Of  which  my  good  affec- 
tion it  may  please  your  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self, of  all  the  true  effects  and  offices  that  I  can 
yield:  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  your  lordship 
should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's 
fortune ;  so,  for  the  grrowing  up  of  your  own 
feathers,  be  they  ostriches  or  other  kind,  no  man 
shall  be  more  glad;  and  this  is  the  axle-tree, 
whereupon  I  have  turned,  and  shall  tarn.  Which 
having  already  signified  unto  you  by  some  near 
means,  having  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own 
letter,  I  thought  good  to  redouble  also  by  writing. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  protection. 
From  Gray's  Inn,  etc. 

Fa.  Bacon. 

loij  19,  IflOO. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  IN  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBER. 
LAND,  A  FEW  DAYS  BEFORE  QUEEN  ELIZA. 
BETH'S  DEATH. 

May  it  please  voua  good  Loboship. 

As  the  time  of  sowing  of  seed  is  known,  but 
the  time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  is  casual, 
or  according  to  the  season ;  so  I  am  a  witness  to 
myself,  that  there  hath  been  covered  in  my  mind 
a  long  time  a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal  towards 
your  lordship,  sown  by  the  estimation  of  your 
virtues,  and  your  particular  honours  and  favours, 
to  my  brother  deceased,  and  to  myself;  which 
seed  still  springing,  now  bursteth  forth  into  this 
profession.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship, 
it  is  very  true,  and  no  winds  or  noises  of  civil 
matters  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  or  heart, 
that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  studies 
and  contemplations,  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  person  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost 
singular,  is  to  me  a  great  and  chief  motiye  to 
draw  my  affection  and  admiration  towards  you: 
and,  therefore,  good  my  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any 
use  to  your  lordship  by  my  head,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me 
your  own :  and  herewithal,  not  to  do  so  much  dis- 
advantage to  my  good  mind,  nor  partly,  to  your 
own  worth,  as  to  conceive,  that  this  commenda- 
tion of  my  humble  service  produceth  out  of  any 
straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed,  the  fulness  of  my  heart* 
And  so,  wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I 
continue.  _ 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  ROBERT  KBMPB, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Ma.  Kkmpe,  this  alteration  is  so  great,  as  you 
might  justly  conceive  some  coldness  of  my  affec- 
tion towards  you,  if  you  should  hear  nothing  from 
me,  I  living  in  this  place.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
you,  with  what  a  wonderful  still  and  calm  this 
wheel  is  tamed  round,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of 
his  reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine; for,  I  cannot  but  divide  myself,  between 
her  memory  and  his  name.  Yet,  we  account  it 
but  as  a  fair  mom  before  sunrising,  before  his 
majesty's  presence ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  see 
not  whence  any  weather  should  arise.  The 
Papists  are  contained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope 
too  much.  The  French  is  thought  to  torn  his 
practice  upon  procuring  some  disturbance  in 
Scotland,  where  crowns  may  do  wonders.  Bat 
this  day  is  so  welcome  to  the  nation,  and  the  time 
so  short,  as  I  do  not  fear  the  effect.  My  Lord  of 
Southampton  expecteth  release  by  the  nexU  de- 
spatch, and  is  already  much  visited,  and  much 
well  wished.  There  is  eontinnal  posting,  by 
i  men  of  good  quality  towards  the  king,  the  rather« 
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I  think,  becanae  Ais  springtlnie  it  is  bat  a  kind 
of  sport.  It  is  hoped,  ^at  as  the  state  here  hath 
performed  the  part  of  ^ood  attorneys,  to  deliver 
the  king  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom;  so  the 
king  will  redeliver  them  quiet  possession  of  their 
places,  rather  filling  places  void,  than  removing 
men  placed. 

So,  etc. 


■IK  PRANCIB  BACON  TO  MR.  DAVID  FOULBS  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  THE  BNTRANCB  OP  HIB  Bf  A- 
JBBTT'B  RBION. 

Sir,  the  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  and  mutual  good  ofllices 
which  passed  between  my  good  brother  and 
yourself;  whereunto,  as  you  know,  I  was  not 
altogether  ii  stranger,  though  the  time  and  design 
(as  between  brethren)  made  me  more  reserved. 
But  well  do  I  bear  in  mind  the  great  opinion 
which  my  brother  (whose  judgment  I  much 
Kverence)  would  often  express  to  me  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sufficiency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which 
he  had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service 
of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord.  This  latter  bred 
in  me  an  election,  as  the  former  gave  an  induce- 
ment, for  me  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  to 
make  this  signification  of  my  desire,  towards  a 
mutual  entertainment  of  good  affection  and  cor- 
respondence between  us,  hoping  that  some  good 
effect  may  result  of  it,  towards  the  king^s  service, 
and  that  for  our  particulars,  though  occasion  giye 
yon  the  precedence,  of  furthering  my  being  known 
by  good  note  unto  the  king;  so,  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I,  on  my  part,  shall  have  some 
means  given  to  requite  your  favours,  and  verify 
vonr  commendation.  And  so,  with  my  loving 
eonmendations,  (good  Mr.  Foules,)  I  leave  you 
to  God^s  goodness. 
FInMi  Ony'M  Inn,  tbia  SSCh  of  Much. 


8IR  PRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  C^CIL,  AF- 
TER DEFEAT  OP  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  IRELAND. 

for  reducing  that  kingdom  to  dvility, 
with  some  reasons  enclosed. 

It  mat  plbask  tour  Honoub, 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour, 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it,  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time 
have  some  leisure  «*  ad  aliud  agendum,**  1  will 
presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which,  though 
you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not  whether  you 
apprebeDd  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
18,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to  yourself, 
of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  majesty,  and 
this  crown,  withoat  ventosity  or  popularity,  that 
the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  op- 
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portunity  can  possibly  minister  or  offer.  And 
that  is,  the  causes  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by 
the  right  handle :  for  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped 
up  again,  and  come  to  a  festered  sense,  by  new 
foreign  suoeonrs,  I  think  that  no  physician  will  go 
on  much  with  letting  blood  *Mn  declinatione 
morbi,**  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  corroborate. 
To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine  opinion,  with- 
out labour  of  words  in  the  enclosed,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  vivacity  of  your  own  spirit,  nothing 
can  make  unto  you  a  more  gainful  return ;  for 
ypu  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity  complete, 
which  now  (as  it  is)  is  incomparable;  and  for 
yourself,  you  shall  make  yourself  as  good  a  pa- 
triot as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  to  have  no 
less  generous  ends  than  dexterous  delivery  of 
yourself  towards  your  ends;  and  as  well  to  have 
true  arts  and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  fs^ 
cility  and  felicity  of  practice  and  negotiation; 
and  to  be  as  well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of 
estates,  as  in  your  own  circle  and  way ;  than  the 
which  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition 
and  accumulation  of  honour  unto  you. 

This,  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either 
as  a  kinsman,  that  may  be  bold,  or  as  a  scholar,' 
that  hath  liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing 
of  any  absurdity.  If  not,  I  pray  your  honour  to 
believe,  I  ever  loved  her  majesty  and  the  state, 
and  now  love  yourself;  and  there  is  never  any 
vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  as  the 
Spaniard  well  saith,  "  desuario  con  la  csdeoCura.*' 
So,  desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  con- 
tinue, etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
TOUCHING  HIS  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  lordship's  speech 
yesterday,  that  my  last  speech  in  Parliament, 
delivered  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  my  duty 
to  God,  heir  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offen- 
sive :  if  it  were  misreported,  I  would  be  glad  to 
attend  your  lordship,  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said 
not^  if  it  were  misconstrued,  I  Would  be  glad  to 
expound  my  words,  to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant 
not;  if  my  heart  be  misjudged  by  imputation  of 
popularity,  or  opposition,  I  have  great  wrong, 
and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my  speech 
did  most  evidently  show  that  I  spake  most  sim- 
ply, and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  or  policy  to  sway  the  ease, 
and  my  terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty  and 
zeal  towards  her  majesty  and  her  service.  It  is  very 
true,  that  from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  a 
double  subsidy  I  did  wish  might  for  precedent's 
sake  appear  to  be  extraordinary , and  for  discontent*s 
sake  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer 
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sort,  though  otherwise  I  wished  it  as  rising  as  I 
think  this  will  prove,  or  more.  This  was  my 
mind,  I  confess  it :  and  therefore  I  most  hambly 
pray  your  lordship,  first,  to  continue  me  in  your 
own  good  opinion,  and  then,  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  honourable  good  friend,  towards  your  poor 
servant  and  ally,  in  drawing  her  majesty  to  accept 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  my  seal,  and  to 
hold  me  in  her  majesty's  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life,  and  so,  etc. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


A  LITTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON  SENDING  HIS 
BOOK  DB  8APIBNTU  VETBRUM. 

Mb.  Matthkw, 

I  do  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  re- 
compense thereof,  I  send  you  a  little  work  of 
mine,  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They 
tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current.  Had  you  been  here  you  had  been  my 
inquisitor,  before  it  came  forth.  But  I  think  the 
greatest  inquisitor  in  Spain  will  allow  it.  But 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste 
to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to 
such  an  ecstasy,  as  to  reject  troth  in  philosophy, 
because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle,  or  Averrois.  My 
great  work  goeth  forward,  and  afVer  my  manner,  I 
alter  even  when  I  add :  so  that  nothing  is  finished 
till  all  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  parliament,  thinking  no  time 
so  precious,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters with  so  good  and  dear  a  friend.  And  so, 
with  my  wonted  wishes,  I  leave  you  to  God's 
goodness. 
Prom  Gray's  Inn,  Febr.  17,  lAlO. 


enclosed,  because  I  greatly  desire  so  far  forth  to 
preserve  my  credit  with  you,  as  thus :  that  whereas 
lately  (perhaps  out  of  too  much  desire,  which  in- 
duceth  too  much  belief)  I  was  bold  to  say,  that  I 
thought  it  as  easy  for  your  majesty  to  come  out  of 
want,  as  to  go  forth  of  your  gallery,  your  majesty 
would  not  take  me  for  a  dreamer,  or  a  projector. 
I  send  your  majesty  therefore  some  grounds  of 
my  hopes.  And  for  that  paper  which  I  have 
gathered  of  increasements  •*  sperate :"  I  beseech 
you  to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the 
particulars  do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  of 
workmanship  in  those  that  shall  deal  in  them, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  other  paper  hath  many  discarding  cards;  and 
I  send  it  chiefly,  that  your  majesty  may  be  the 
less  surprised  by  projectors,  who  pretend  some- 
times great  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  things 
that  have  been  propounded  and  perhaps  after  a 
better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  servant  and  subject. 

April  S5, 1610. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  MATTER  OF 
REVENUE  AND  PROFIT. 

It  mat  pleasc  vour  Majesty, 

I  may  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occa- 
sion that  Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from 
Rome,  *<  in  Urbe,  et  parva  et  magna  negotia  im- 
peratorem  simul  premunt."  But  saith  he,  «<in 
Recessu,  dimissis  rebus  minoris  rooraenti,  sum- 
me  rerum  magnarum  magis  agitantur."  This 
maketh  me  think,  it  shall  be  no  incivility  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  business,  during  your  abode 
from  London,  knowing  your  majesty's  meditations 
are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate,  and  being 
warranted  by  a  former  commandment,  which  I 
received  from  you. 

I  do  now  only  send  your  majesty  these  papers 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT. 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  I  fear,  goeth  his  last 
day.  God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such 
servants  as  grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty,  but  now 
he  hath  gathered  to  himself  a  true  sage  or  salvia 
out  of  your  garden ;  but  your  majesty's  service 
must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  qiajesty, 
in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  give  me  leave 
to  use  a  few  words.  I  must  never  forget,  when  I 
moved  your  majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  it 
was  your  own  sole  act ;  more  than  that,  Somerset, 
when  he  knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  for  a  fee.  And  there- 
fore I  have  no  reason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  obligation  to  your  ma- 
jesty, first,  of  my  heart,  then,  of  my  service, 
thirdly,  of  my  place  of  attorney,  which  I  think  is 
honestly  worth  JS6000  per  annum,  and,  fourthly, 
of  my  place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  worth 
j81600  per  annum ;  and  with  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  chancellor,  much  more. 

I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  if  I 
think  of  it,  both  because  my  father  had  the  place, 
which  is  some  civil  inducements  to  my  desire; 
and  I  pray  God  your  majesty  may  have  twenty  no 
worse  years  in  your  greatness,  than  Queen  Bliza- 
beth  had  in  her  model,  (after  my  father's  placing,) 
and  chiefly,  because,  if  the  chancellor's  place 
went  to  the  law,  it  was  ever  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  a  judge. 
For  Audley  was  raised  from  king's  sergeant,  my 
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father  from  attoney  of  the  wan,  Bromley  from 
solicitor.  Puckering  from  eergcaDt,  Egerton  from 
master  of  the  rolls,  hayisg  newly  left  the  attor- 
ney's place.    Now  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let 
rae  put  you  the  present  case  truly.    If  you  take 
my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  first,  your  ma- 
jesty shall  put  an  oTerruling  nature  into  an  over- 
ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  industries  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.    And, 
lastly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mountera  for  your 
majesty's  saddle.    If  you  take  my  Lord  Hubbard, 
you  shall  have  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your 
council-board,  and  another  at  the  lower   end; 
whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  prerogative 
pent.     For,  though  there  should  be  emulation  be- 
tween them,  yet  as  legists  tliey  will  agree,  in 
magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  best,  he  is  no 
statesman,  but  an  economist,  wholly  for  himself. 
So  as  your  majesty  (more  than  an  outward  form) 
will  find  little  help  in  him,  for  the  business.     If 
you  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  the  chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole 
man.    And  to  have  both  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a  king. 

For  myself^  I  can  only  present  your  majesty 
with  **  gloria  in  obsequio  ;**  yet  I  dare  promise, 
that  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  not 
make  such  short  terms  upon  you,  as  it  doth ;  but 
when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued 
and  performed ;  and  your  majesty  shall  only  be 
troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to 
think  what  you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not 
how,  for  the  passages. 

I  do  presume,  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's 
memory,  and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in 
the  Lower  House,  I  have  interest  in  the  gentle- 
men of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
grood  efifect^  in  rectifying  that  body  of  Parliament 
men,  which  is  *<  cardo  rerum.'^  For,  let  me  tell 
your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chancellor's 
place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity,  between  party 
and  party,  that  same  '^  regnum  judiciale,"  (which, 
since  my  father's  time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged,) 
concerneth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  ac- 
quitting your  conscience  for  j  ustice.  But  it  is  the 
other  parts  of  a  moderator,  amongst  your  council, 
of  an  oYereeers  over  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of 
fit  justices,  and  goyernors  in  the  country,  that  im- 
porteth  your  affairs  in  these  times  most. 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope,  by  my  care,  the 
inventive  part  of  your  council  will  be  strength- 
ened, who  now,  commonly,  do  exercise  rather 
thdr  judgments  than  their  inventions:  and  the 
inventive  partcometh  from  projectors,  and  private 
men,  which  cannot  be  so  well ;  in  which  kind  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good  method,  if  his  ends 
had  been  upright. 

To  conclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  I 
should  hope,  tliat  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  won 
hearts  by  depressing,  you  should  in  this  leese  no 


hearts  by  advancing.  For  I  see  your  people  can 
better  skill  of  ••  concretum"  than  **  abstractum," 
and  that  the  waves  of  their  affections  flow  rather 
after  persons  than  things.  So  that  acts  of  this 
nature  (if  this  were  one)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace. 

If  God  call  my  lord,  the  warrants  and  coromis* 
sions  which  are  requisite  for  the  taking  the  seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reviving 
of  warranto  under  his  hand,  which  die  with  him, 
and  the  like,  shall  he  in  readiness.  And  in  this 
time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  the  cireuits :  so  that 
the  seal  cannot  stand  stilL  But  this  may  be  done, 
as  heretofore,  by  commission,  till  your  majesty 
hath  resolved  of  an  officer.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  ma|e8ty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  bounden  servant. 

Feb.  19, 1619. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  OP  MT  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR'S  AMENDMENT.  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BEGUN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  KING'S 
BENCH. 

It  mav  plkask  your  most  excellkrt  Majesty, 

I  do  find  (God  be  thanked)  a  sensible  amend- 
ment in  my  lord  chancellor;  I  was  with  him  yes- 
terday in  private  conference,  about  half  an  hour, 
and  this  day  again,  at  such  times  as  he  did  seal, 
which  he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  though  the  vapour  of  the  wax  be  offensive 
to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  fever,  perfect  in  his 
powere  of  memory  and  speech,  and  not  hollow  in 
his  voice  nor  looks.  He  hath  no  panting,  nor 
labouring  respiration,  neither  are  his  coughs  dry 
or  weak.  But  whosoever  thinketh  his  disease  to 
be  but  melancholy,  maketh  no  true  judgment  of 
it,  for  it  is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cough,  with 
a  pectoral  sureharge,  so  that,  at  times,  he  doth 
almost  **  animam  agere.'*  I  forbear  to  advertise 
your  majesty  of  the  care  I  took  to  have  commis- 
sioners in  readiness,  because  Master  Secretary 
Lake  hath  let  me  underetand  he  signified  as  much 
to  your  majesty.  But  I  hope  there  shall  be  no 
use  of  them  for  this  time. 

And,  as  I  am  glad  to  advertise  your  majesty  of 
the  amendment  of  your  chancellor's  person,  so  I 
am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an  advertisement 
of  the  sickness  of  your  Chancer}'  Court;  tifough, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will  be  much 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true,  I  did  lately 
write  to  your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  <*  ha- 
beas corpora,''  (which  was  the  third  matter  in  law 
you  had  given  me  in  charge,)  I  did  think  the  com- 
munion of  service  between  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  great  business 
of  examination,  would  so  join  them,  as  they 
would  not  square  at  this  time.  But  pardon  me, 
I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  if  I  have  too  rea- 
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sonable  thonghts.    And  yet  that  which  happened 
the  last  day  of  the  term  concerning  certain  indict- 
ments, in  the  nature  of  pnemunire,  preferred  into 
the  King's  Bench,  bat  not  found,  is  not  so  much 
as  is  noised  abroad,  though,  I  must  say,  it  was 
«'  omni  tempore  nimium,  et  hoc  tempore  alienum.*' 
And,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  give 
any  believing  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receive  the 
truth  from  me  that  am  your  attomey>general,  and 
ought  to  stand  indiflerent  for  jurisdictions  of  all 
courts;   which,  I  account,  I  cannot  give   your 
majesty  now,  because  I  was  then  absent,  and  some 
are  now  absent,  which  are  properly  and  authenti- 
cally to  inform  me,  touching  that  which  passed. 
Neither  let  this  any  way  disjoint  your  other  busi- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good ;  not  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  same  cunning  maxim  of 
M  sepaiB  et  impera,"  which  sometimes  holdeth  in 
persons,  can  well  take  place  in  jurisdiction ;  but 
because  some  good  occasion  by  this  excess  may 
be  taken,  to  settle  that  which  would  have  been 
more  dangerous,  if  it  had  gone  on,  by  little  and 
little.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

'  and  most  bounden  servant. 

f^b.'lSth,  16». 


yoQi  and  long  and  happOy  may  yon  serve  his 

majesty. 

Your  true  and  affectionate  servant. 
Feb.  10, 16U. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  inward  letter : 
I  have  burned  it  as  yon  commanded,  but  the  flame 
it  hath  kindjed  in  me  will  never  be  extinguished. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO.  CONCERNING 
THE  PRAMUNIRE  IN  THE  KINO'S  BENCH 
AGAINST  THE  CHANCERY. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  TOUCHING 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 
CHANCERY  AND  KING'S  BENCH. 

Sib, 

I  received  this  morning  from  yon  two  letters 
by  the  same  bearer,  the  one  written  before  the 
other,  both  aAer  his  majesty  had  received  my 
last.  In  this  difference  between  the  two  courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  (for  so  I  had  rather 
take  it  at  this  time,  than  between  the  persons  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  chief  justice,)  I 
marvel  not,  if  rumour  get  way  of  true  relation ; 
lor  I  know  fame  hath  swift  wings,  especially  that 
which  hath  black  feathers ;  but  within  these  two 
days  (for  sooner  I  cannot  be  ready)  I  will  write 
to  his  majesty  both  the  narrative  truly,  and  my 
opinion  sincerely,  taking  much  comfort,  that  I 
serve  such  a  king,  as  hath  God's  property,  in 
discerning  truly  of  men's  hearts.  I  purpose  to 
speak  with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day,  and  so  to 
exhibit  that  cordial  of  his  majesty's  grace,  as  I 
hope  this  other  accident  will  rather  rouse  and 
raise  his  spirits,  than  deject  him,  or  incline  him 
to  a  relapse;  mean  while,  I  commend  the  wit  of 
a  mean  man,  that  said  this  other  day,  well,  (saith 
he,)  next  term  you  shall  have  an  old  man  come 
with  a  besom  of  wormwood  in  his  hand,  that  will 
sweep  away  all  this.    For  it  is  my  lord  chancel- 


It  mat  PLSASS  tour  MOST  EXCBLLERT  MaJKSTT, 

1  was  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  with  my  lord 
I  chancellor,  according  to  your  commandment, 
which  I  received  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Horse,  and 
find  the  old  man  well  comforted,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  the  world.  And  the  same 
middle  comfort,  which  is  a  divine  and  humane, 
proceeding  from  your  majesty,  being  God's  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  hath  been  a  great 
cause,  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  portable  to 
such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjecture, 
that  this  business  of  the  Chancery  hath  stirred 
him.  He  showeth  to  despise  it,  but  yet  he  is 
full  of  it,  and  almost  like  a  young  duellist  that 
findeth  himself  behindhand. 

I  will  now  (as  your  majesty  requireth)  give 
you  a  true  relation  of  that  which  passed ;  neither 
will  I  decline  your  royal  commandment,  for  deli- 
vering my  opinion  also ;  though  it  be  a  tender 
subject  to  write  on.  But  I,  that  account  my  being 
but  an  accident  to  my  service,  will  neglect  no 
duty  upon  self-safety.  First,  it  is  necessary  I  let 
your  majesty  know  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  courts,  that  your  majesty  may 
the  better  understand  the  narrative. 

37  E  S  '^^^  ^^^  ^  statute  made  27  Ed.  3, 
Q  \  *  Cap.  I,  which  (no  doubt)  in  the  prin- 
^'  '  cipal  intention  thereof,  was  ordained 
against  those  that  sued  to  Rome,  wherein  there 
are  words  somewhat  general,  against  any  that 
questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
the  king's  courts,  in  any  other  courts.  Upon 
these  doubtful  words  (oUier  courts)  the  contro- 
versy groweth;  for  the  sounder  interpretation 
taketh  them  to  be  meant  of  those  courts  which, 
though  locally  they  were  not  held  at  Rome,  or 
where  the  pope's  chair  was,  but  here  within  the 
realm,  yet  in  their  jurisdiction  had  their  depend- 
ency upon  the  court  of  Rome ;  as  were  the  court 
of  itke  legate  here,  and  the  courts  of  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishops,  which  were  then  but  subordi- 
nate judgment  seats,  to  that  high  tribunal  of 
Rome. 

And,  for  this  construction,  the  opposition  of  the 
words,  (if  they  be  well  observed)  between  the 


lor's  fashion,  especially  towards  the  summer,  to 

carry  a  posy  of  wormwood.    I  write  this  letter  in '  king's  courts  and  other  courts,  maketh  very  much ; 

haste,  to  return  the  messenger  with  it.    God  keep  for  it  importeth  as  if  those  other  courts  were  not 
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ttie  king^s  conrto.  Also  the  main  seope  of  the 
statute  foitifieth  the  same ;  and,  lastly » the  prac- 
tice of  many  ages.  The  other  interpretation, 
which  cleaveth  to  the  letter,  ezpoanideth  the 
king's  courts  to  be  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
other  courts  to  be  courts  of  equity,  as  the  Chan- 
cery,  Exchequer  Chamber,  Duchy,  etc.,  though 
this  also  flieth  indeed  from  the  letter;  for  that  all 
these  are  the  king^s  courts. 

„  .  There  is  also  another  statute,  which  is 
r       52*3     but  a  simple  prohibition,  and  not  with 

^'  *  a  penalty  of  praemunire,  as  the  other  is, 
that  after  jadgmeats  given  in  the  king's  court, 
the  parties  shall  be  in  peace,  except  the  judgments 
be  andone,  by  error,  or  attaint,  which  is  a  legal 
form  of  reversal.  And  of  this  also,  I  hold  the 
sounder  interpretation  to  be,  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away 
remedy  in  equity,  where  those  judgments  are 
obtained  **  ex  rigoie  juris,"  and  against  good  con- 
science. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes,  there  hath  been  a 
late  conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at 
the  common  law  against  any,  he  may  not  after 
sue  for  relief  in  Chancery;  and  if  he  do,  both  he 
and  his  counsel,  and  his  solicitor,  yea,  and  the 
judge,  in  equity,  himself,  are  within  the  danger 
of  those  statutes.  There  your  majesty  hath  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  I  was  necessarily 
to  show  you  first,  because  your  majesty  calleth 
for  this  relation,  not  as  news,  but  as  business. 
Now  to  the  historical  part;  it  is  the  course  of  the 
King's  Bench,  that  they  give  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  offences  of  all  natures  to  be  presented 
within  Middlesex,  where  the  said  court  is;  and 
the  manner  is  to  enumerate  them,  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  Justice  Crooke,  the 
Wednesday  before  the  term  ended:  and  that 
article,  **  if  any  man  after  a  judgment  given  had 
drawn  the  said  judgment  to  a  new  examination  in 
any  other  court,"  was  by  him  especially  given  in 
charge,  which  had  not  used  to  be  given  in  charge 
before.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  solemnly  dwelt 
npon,  but,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amongst  the  n^st. 

The  last  day  of  the  term  (and  that  which  all 
men  condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord 
chancellor's  life)  there  were  two  indictments  pre- 
ferred of  *<  pnemunire,"  for  suing  in  Chancery 
after  judgment  at  common  law;  The  one  by 
Bichard  Gland  vile,  the  other  by  William  Allen ; 
the  former  against  Courtney,  the  party  in  Chan- 
eery,  Gibb,  the  counsellor,  and  Deurst,  the  clerk. 
The  latter  against  Alderman  Bowles,  and  Hum- 
frey  Smith,  parties  in  Chancery,  Serjeant  Moore, 
the  counsellor,  Elias  Wood,  solicitor  in  the  cause, 
and  Sir  John  Tyndal,  master  of  the  Chancery,  and 
an  assessor  to  my  lord  chancellor.  For  the  cases 
themselves,  it  were  too  long  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jesty with  them ;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  they  were 
set  on  that  preferred  them,  they  were  the  worst 


workmen  that  ever  were  that  set  tbem  on;  fort 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  such  eauses, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chancery,  for 
the  justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and 
scandal,  both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that 
impeach  the  decrees. 

The  grand  jury,  consisting  (as  it  seemeth)  of 
very  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  would 
not  find  the  bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
much  clamoured  by  the  parties,  and  twice  sent 
back  by  the  court;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolutely 
17  of  19  foand  an  ^  Ignordmus;"  wherein,  for  that 
time,  I  think  '« Ignoramus"  viras  wiser  than  those 
that  knew  too  much. 

Your  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in 
delivering  to  you  some  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  concurrences  of  some  like  mat* 
ters  the  same  day,  as  if  it  had  been  some  fatal 
constellation.  They  be  not  things  so  sufficiently 
tried,  as  I  dare  put  them  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this 
preface,  that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your 
majesty  is  thus  to  put  to  salve  and  cure,  not  only 
accidents  of  time,  but  errors  of  servants.  For  I 
account  Ais  a  kind  of  sickness  of  my  Lord  Coke's 
that  comes  almost  in  as  ill  a  time,  as  the  sickness 
of  my  lord  ehanccllor.  And  as  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he  played,  when 
he  went  down  to  your  majesty  to  Royston,  and 
desired  to  have  my  lord  chaoMiellor  joined  with 
him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  pla^yed,  tomakeall  the  world  perceive  that 
my  lord  chancellor  is  severed  from  him  at  this  time. 

But  for  that  which  may  concern  your  service, 
which  is  my  end,  (leaving  other  men  to  their  own 
ways:)  First,  my  opinion  is  plainly,  that  my 
Lord  Coke,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  disgraced, 
both  because  he  is  so  well  habituated  for  that  which 
romaineth  of  these  capital  cavses,  and  also  for 
that  which  I  find  is  in  his  breast  touching  your 
finances,  and  matter  of  repair  of  your  estate. 
And  (if  I  might  speak  it)  as  I  think  it  were 
good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind, 
so  I  oould  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 
On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  affront, 
not  only  to  the  reverend  and  well-deserving  person 
of  your  chancellor,  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thought  to  lie  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous,)  but 
to  your  high  court  of  Chancery,  (which  is  the 
court  of  your  absolute  power,)  may  not  (in  my 
opinion)  pass  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal 
atonement ;  but  use  is  to  be  made  thereof,  for  the 
settling  of  your  authority,  and  strengthening 
of  your  prerogative,  according  to  the  rules  of 
monarchy.  Now  to  accommodate  and  reconcile 
these  advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite. 

First,  your  majesty  may  not  see  it  (though  I 
confess  it  be  suspicious)  that  my  Lord  Coke  was 
any  way  aforehand  privy  to  that  which  was  done, 
or  that  he  did  set  it  or  animate  it,  but  only  took 
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the  matter  as  it  came  before  him,  and  that  his 
error  was  only  that  at  such  a  time  he  did  not  divert 
it  in  some  good  manner. 

Second,  if  it  be  true  (as  is  reported)  that  any  of 
the  puisne  judges  did  stir  this  business,  or  that 
they  did  openly  revile  and  menace  the  jury  for 
doing  their  conscience,  (as  they  did  honestly  and 
truly,)  I  think  that  judge  is  worthy  to  lose  his 
place.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  majesty,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing,  a  greater  ^*  PolycreS' 
ton,  ad  multa  utile**  to  your  affairs,  than,  upon  a 
just  and  fit  occasion,  to  make  some  example 
against  the  presumption  of  a  judge,  in  causes  that 
concern  your  majesty ;  whereby  the  whole  body 
of  those  magistrates  may  be  contained  to  better 
awe;  and  it  may  be,  this  will  light  upon  no  unfit 
subject,  of  a  person  that  is  rude,  and  that  nb  man 
cares  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  so  much  in  fault, 
(which  I  cannot  yet  affirm,  either  way,  and  there 
must  be  a  just  ground,  God  forbid  else,)  yet  I 
should  think,  that  the  very  presumption  of  going 
so  far  in  so  high  a  cause  deserveth  to  have  that 
done,  which  was  done  in  this  very  case,  upon  the 
indictment  of  Serjeant  Heale,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  the  judges  should  answer  it  upon  their 
knees  before  your  majesty,  or  your  council,  and 
teceive  a  sharp  admonition ;  at  which  time  also, 
my  Lord  Wrey,  being  then  chief  justice,  slipped 
the  collar,  and  was  forborne. 

Fourthly,  for  the  persons  themselves,  Glanvile 
and  Allen,  which  are  base  fellows,  and  turbulent, 
I  think  there  will  be  discovered  and  proved  against 
them  (besides  the  preferring  of  the  bill)  such  com- 
bination and  contemptuous  speeches  and  behaviour 
as  there  will  be  good  grround  to  call  them,  and  per- 
haps some  of  their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into 
the  Star  Chamber. 

In  all  this  which  I  have  said,  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  engage  you  I 
now  forbear.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  be  done ; 
the  one,  that  your  majesty  take  this  occasion  much 
in  the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction,  for  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  which  to  redouble 
unto  all  your  judges  your  ancient  and  true  charge 
and  rule ;  that  you  will  endure  no  innovating  in  ^e 
point  of  jurisdiction :  but  will  have  every  court 
impaled  within  their  own  presidents,  and  not 
assume  to  themselves  new  powers,  upon  conceits 
and  inventions  of  law :  the  other  that  in  these 
high  causes,  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy, 
your  majesty  give  them  straight  charge,  that  upon 
any  occasions  intervenient,  hereafter,  they  do  not 
make  the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by 
public  handling  them  before  they  have  consulted 
with  your  majesty,  to  whom  the  reglement  of 
those  things  appertaineth.  To  conclude,  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  your  majesty's  managing  this 
business,  according  to  your  grreat  wisdom,  unto 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  not  worthy  to  be 


card-holder  or  candle-holder,  will  make  profit  of 
this  accident,  as  a  thing  of  God's  sending. 

Lastly,  I  may  not  forget  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that  there  is  no  thinking  of  arraignment 
until  Uiese  things  be  somewhat  accommodated, 
and  some  outward  and  superficial  reconciliation, 
at  least,  made  between  my  lord  chancellor  and 
my  lord  chief  justice ;  for  this  accident  is  a  banquet 
to  all  Somerset's  friends.  But  this  is  a  thing  that 
falleth  out  naturally  of  itself,  in  respect  of  the 
judges  going  circuit,  and  my  lord  chancellor's  inr 
firmity,  with  hope  of  recovery.  And  although 
this  protraction  of  time  may  breed  some  doubt  of 
mutability,  yet  I  have  lately  learned,  out  of  an 
excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  that  the  sun 
showeth  sometimes  watery  to  our  eyes,  bat  when 
the  cloud  is  gone,  the  sun  is  as  before.  God  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  most  bonnden  servant. 

Febr.  SI,  1G17. 

Your  majesty's  commandment  speaketh  for 
pardon  of  so  long  a  letter ;  which  yet  I  wish  may 
have-  a  short  continuance,  and  be  punished  with 
fire. 


Sm  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  TITE  KING,  UPON  flOMS 
INCUNATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY.  SIGNIFIED  TO 
HIM,  FOR  TUE  CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  plkasc  tour  most  kxcellknt  Majesty, 
The  last  day  when  it  pleased  your  majesty  to 
express  yourself  towards  me  in  favour,  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  or  could  expect,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  prince's  coming  in ;  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to  accept  these  few 
lines  of  acknowledgment. 

I  never  had  great  thoughts  for  myself,  farther 
than  to  maintain  those  great  thoughts  which  I 
confess  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what 
honour  is,  and  I  know  what  the  times  are ;  but  I 
thank  God  with  me  my  service  is  the  principal, 
and  it  is  far  from  me,  under  honourable  pretences, 
to  cover  base  desires,  which  I  account  them  to  be, 
when  men  refer  too  much  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially serving  such  a  king,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing, 
but  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  excellent 
servant,  and  myself,  shall  fall  out  about  this,  who 
shall  hold  your  stirrup  best ;  but  were  your  ma- 
jesty mounted,  and  seated  without  difficulties 
and  distaste  in  your  business,  as  I  desire  and  hope 
to  see  you,  I  should  «<  ex  animo"  desire  to  spend 
the  decline  of  my  years  in  my  studies,  wherein 
also  I  should  not  forget  to  do  him  honour,  who, 
besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  the  best 
pen  of  kings,  and  much  more  the  best  subject  of 
a  pen.    God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  more  and  more  obliged  servant. 

April  1, 1616. 
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SIR  niANCIS  BACON  TO  BIB  GBOROB  VILLIER8, 
OF  ADVICE  CONCERNING  IRELAND,  FROM  GOR- 
HAMBURY  TO  WINDSOR. 

Sir, 

Becaase  I  am  uncertain  whether  his  majesty 
will  put  to  a  point  some  resoiotions  touching 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor :  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  attend  his  majesty  by  my  letter,  and  thereby  to 
supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
former  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards,  and  the  alien- 
ations, which  appertain  properly  to  me,  as  his 
majesty's  attorney,  and  hare  been  accordingly 
referred  by  the  lords,  I  will  undertake  that  they 
•re  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  service,  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  hare  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  they  have  been  set  down  by  the 
two  secretaries,  and  read  to  the  board,  and  being 
things  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
may  pass.  But  there  haye  been  three  propositions 
and  councils  which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem 
to  me  of  very  great  importance,  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to  deliver  to  his  majesty  my  advice, 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  touching  the  recusant  magis- 
trates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  common- 
alties themselves,  and  their  electors,  what  shall 
be  done ;  which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late 
advertisements  from  the  two  lord  justices,  upon 
the  instance  of  the  two  towns,  Limerick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements,  they  represent 
the  danger  only  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
remedy,  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree- 
able to  their  duties  and  places.  In  this  point,  I 
humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  remember,  that  the 
refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (which 
is  not  exacted  in  Ireland,)  but  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper  into  matter  of 
conscience. 

Also  that  his  majesty,  will  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and 
as  it  were  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time 
will  make  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ire- 
land, and  be  still  more  and  more  propitious,  or 
whether  differing  remedies  will  not  make  the  case 
more  difficult  For  if  time  give  his  majesty  the 
advantage,  what  needeth  precipitation  of  extreme 
remedies;  but  if  the  time  will  make  the  case 
more  desperate,  then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too 
soon.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and 
facilitate  things  for  reformation  of  religion  there, 
and  not  shut  up  or  lock  out  the  same.  For,  first, 
the  plantations  going  on,  and  being  principally 
of  Protestants,  cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in 
time.  Also  his  majesty's  care  in  placing  good 
bishops,  and  good  divines;  in  amplifying  the 
college  there,  and  looking  to  the  education  of 
wards,  and  such  like ;  as  they  are  the  most  natural 
means,  00  are  they  like  to  be  the  most  effectual 


and  happy,  for  the  weeding  out  of  Popery,  with- 
out using  the  temporal  sword  ;  so  that  I  think  I 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  ripeness  of  time  is 
not  yet  come. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  in  all  humbleness,  that 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  proceed  not,  but 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet  to  preserve  the  author- 
ity and  reputation  of  the  former  council,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done,  which  is,  that  there  be  a 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties,  but  not  by  any 
act  of  power,  but  by  ••  quo  warranto,"  or  **  scire 
facias,"  which  is  a  legal  course,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  be  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not  (in  no  case)  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns  which  stand 
now  in  contempt,  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  most  fit.  For,  if  hie 
majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns 
that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a  common 
cause,  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to-day,  and 
their  own  to-morrow.  But  if  his  majesty  proceed 
but  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will  not 
be  so  strong ;  for,  they  may  think,  it  may  be  their 
case  to  be  spared,  as  well  as  prosecuted.  And 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  ma- 
jesty, in  this  strait ;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be. 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  it  may  be,  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland  (which  is  now  almost 
fif^)  to  twenty,  or  the  like  number,  in  respect 
that  the  greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  imbase 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  I  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious,  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full 
of  discontentment,  which,  in  a  growing  and  un- 
settled state,  ought  not  to  be.  This  I  could  wish, 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a  select  number 
of  counsellors  there,  which  might  deal  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  (being  a  thing  not  to 
pass  through  too  many  hands;)  and  the  said 
selected  number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by 
themselves,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should 
not  be  present;  which  being  once  settled,  then 
other  principal  business  of  state  may  be  handled 
at  these  sittings ;  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  dis- 
used, and  yet  retain  their  countenance,  without 
murmur,  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  moved,  seemeth 
to  be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this, 
that  a  means  may  be  found  to  reinforce  his  ma- 
jesty's army  by  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of  charge. 
And  the  means  should  be,  that  there. should  be  a 
commandment  of  a  local  removing,  and  transferring 
some  companies  from  one  province  to  another, 
whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  many  that  are 
planted  in  house  and  lands,  will  rather  lose  their 
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entertainment,  than  remove;  and  thereby  new 
men  may  have  their  pay,  yet,  the  old  be  mingled 
in  the  country,  for  the  strength  thereof.  In  this 
proposition  two  thing^s  may  be  feared ;  the  one, 
discontent  of  those  that  shall  be  put  off;  the 
other,  that  the  companies  should  be  stuffed  with 
novices,  (tirones)  instead  of  ••  veterani."  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated, 
before  it  be  admitted.  Thus  having  performed 
that  which  doty  binds  me  to,  I  commend  you  to 
God's  best  preservation. 

Your  most  devoted  and  bonnden  servant. 
jQly  ft,  1615. 


■IB  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  THE  BARL  OF  NORTHUM- 

BBRLAND. 

It  mat  plbasc  tour  Lordship, 

I  would  not  have  lost  this  journey;  and  yet,  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for :  for  I  have  had  no  private 
oonferenoe  to  purpose  with  the  king,  no  more  hath 
almost  any  other  English ;  for  the  speech  of  his 
migesty  admitteth  with  some  nobleman,  is  rather 
matter  of  grace,  than  matter  of  business :  with 
the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs  must.  After  I 
had  received  his  majesty's  first  welcome,  and  was 
promised  private  access,  yet,  not  knowing  what 
matter  of  service  your  lordship's  letter  carried, 
for  I  saw  it  not,  and  knowing  that  primeness  in 
advertisement  is  much,  I  chose  rather  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  tlian  to  let  it  cool  in 
my  hands,  upon  expectation  of  access.  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  tlie  latter  time ;  his  speeches 
swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
nation,  and  in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech 
of  discourse  large;  he  affecteth  popularity  by 
gracing  them  that  are  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own;  he  is  thought  somewhat 
general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access 
is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad,  and  in  press, 
than  he  giveth  easy  audience :  he  haste neth  to  a 
miztnre  of  both  kingdonni  and  nations,  faster 
perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told  your 
lordship  once  before  my  opinion,  that  methought 
his  majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to 
ground  any  settled  opinion.  For  other  particu- 
larities I  refer  to  conference,  having  in  these  gene- 
rals gone  farther  in  these  tender  arguments  than 
I  would  have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof 
so  Bssored.    So  I  continue  your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 
Mat  IT  PLKASB  TOUR  MOST  KXCELLCNT  MaJISTT, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather 
vasuaged  by  remembrance,  than  by  hope,  my 


chiefest  worldly  comfort  is,  to  think,  that  since 
the  time  I  had  the  first  vote  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  for  commissioner  of  the  union; 
until  the  time  that  I  was  this  Parliament  chosen 
by  both  Houses,  for  their  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  petition  of  religion,  (which  two, 
were  my  first  and  last  services,)  I  was  evermore 
so  happy,  as  to  have  my  pour  services  graciously 
accepted  by  your  majesty,  and  likewise  not  to 
have  had  any  of  them  miscarry  in  my  hands. 
Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any  ways  take  to 
myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your  majesty's 
goodness,  and  the  latter  to  your  prudent  diree> 
tions,  which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have,  and  keep. 
For,  as  I  have  often  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was 
towards  you  but  as  a  bucket,  and  a  cistern  to 
draw  forth,  and  conserve,  and  yourself  was  the 
fountain.  Unto  this  comfort  of  nineteen  yeara' 
prosperity,  there  succeeded  a  comfort  even, in  my 
greatest  adversity,  somewhat  of  the  same  nature, 
which  is,  that  in  those  offences  wherewith  I  was 
charged,  there  was  not  any  one  that  had  special 
relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any  your  particular 
commandments.  For,  as  towards  Almighty  God« 
there  are  offences  against  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  yet  all  against  God;  so  with  the 
servants  of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  imme- 
diate against  the  sovereign,  although  all  offencee 
against  law  are  also  against  the  king.  Unto  which 
comfort  there  is  added  this  circumstance,  that  as 
my  faults  were  not  against  your  majesty  otherwise 
than  as  all  faults  are,  so  my  fall  is  not  your  ma- 
jesty's act,  otherwise  tlian  as  all  acts  of  justice 
are  yours.  This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  with 
your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  gracious  remembrance,  how  honest 
and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  servicet 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  princely  thoughts,  a  great  deal  of 
serenity  and  clearness  to  me,  your  majesty's  now 
prostrate,  and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by 
this  mentioning  of  my  services,  lay  elaim  to  your 
princely  grace  and  liounty,  though  the  privilege 
of  calamity  do  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know 
well,  had  they  been  much  more,  they  had  bee* 
but  my  bounden  duty ;  nay,  I  must  also  eonfesSf 
that  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  far  above  my 
merit,  super-rewarded  by  your  majesty's  benefitSf 
which  you  heaped  upon  me.  Your  majesty  was* 
and  is,  that  man  to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced 
me  nine  times,  thrice  in  dignity,  and  six  times  in 
office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  painfuUest  of 
all  your  service,  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profit,  and  the  then  profits  might  have  main 
tained  my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise. 
Neither  was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality 
wanting  towards  me,  in  some  gifts,  if  I  may  hold 
them.  All  this  I  do  mdst  thankfully  acknowledge, 
and  do  herewith  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
arising  from  mytelfi  to  nove  your  eye  of  pity 
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towards  me,  there  it  maeh  more  in  my  present 
misery  than  in  my  past  services ;  save  that  the 
tame  your  majesty's  goodness,  that  may  give 
relief  tu  the  one,  may  give  value  to  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  may  please  your  majesty, 
this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentiful,  as  it  need 
not  be  coupled  with  any  thing  else.  I  have  been 
somebody,  by  your  majesty's  singular  and  unde- 
serred  favour,  even  the  prime  officer  of  your  king- 
dom. Your  majesty's  arm  hath  been  often  over 
mine  in  council,  when  you  presided  at  the  table, 
so  near  I  was.  I  have  borne  your  majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  .  I  was  never,  in 
nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by  your  majesty, 
but,  contrariwise,  often  overjoyed,,  when  your 
majesty  would  sometimes  say ;  **  I  was  a  good 
husband  for  you,  though  none  for  myself;"  some- 
times, «« That  I  had  a  way  to  deal  in  business, 
^suavibus  modis,'  which  was  the  way  which  was 
most  according  to  your  own  heart;"  and  other 
most  gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  till  tliis  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now  vanished, 
but  only  the  better  to  express  my  downfall. 

For  now  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  a 
half  eld  in  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge) not  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's 
grace  and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible, 
that  any  you  once  loved  should  be  totally  mise- 
rable. My  own  means,  through  mine  own  impro- 
vidence, are  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
fiither  left  me.  The  poor  things  which  I  have 
had  from  your  majesty,  are  either  in  question,  or 
at  courtesy :  my  dignities  remain  marks  of  your 
past  favour,  but  yet  burdens  withal  of  my  present 
fortune.  The  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my 
former  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread 
apon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving 
myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must  pour 
oat  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
•ay,  *'  Si  deseris  tu,  perimus." 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compas- 
tton,  little  arising  from  myself  to  move  you, 
except  it  be  my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have 
truly  laid  open ;  so  looking  up  to  your  majesty 
yourself,  I  should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fault, 
if  I  should  despair :  your  majesty  is  a  king,  whose 
heart  is  as  unscrutable,  for  secret  motions  of 
goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.  You  are  cre- 
ator-like, factive,  and  not  destructive ;  you  are  a 
prioee  in  whom  I  have  ever  noted  an  aversion 
against  any  thing  that  savoured  of  a  hard  heart ; 
as,  on  the  other  side,  your  princely  eye  was  wont 
to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the  re- 
lieving parL  Therefore,  as  one  that  hath  had  happi- 
ness to  know  yoor  majesty  near  hand  I  have  (most 
gracioas  sovereign)  faith  enough  for  a  miracle, 
mneh  more  for  a  grace :  that  your  majesty  will 
aot  soffer  yoar  poor  creature  to  be  utterly  defaced, 
Mr  blot  that  name  quite  out  of  your  book,  upon 
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which  your  sacred  hand  halli  been  so  oh  for  new 
ornaments  and  additions.  Unto  this  deonree  of 
compassion,  I  hope  God  above  (of  whose  mercy 
towards  me,  both  in  my  prosperity,  and  adversity, 
I  have  had  great  testimonies  and  pledges,  though 
mine  own  manifold  and  wretched  unthankfulness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And 
why  should  1  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble 
prince,  who  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire 
of  a  sentence,  will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use 
that  homely  phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject 
and  sordid  condition  in  my  last  days  ?  And  that 
excellent  favourite  of  yours  (the  goodness  of 
whose  nature  contendeth  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  piixe,  a  second 
prise,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that  prize  which 
he  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  any  work  of  piety  you  shall 
do  for  me  ?  And  as  all  commiserating  persons 
(specially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice) 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  men  pity  them ;  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  (who  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  human  events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go 
for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  further  and  advance 
your  majesty's  goodness  towards  me.  For  there 
ie  a  kind  of  fraternity  between  great  men  that  are, 
and  those  that  have  been,  being  but  the  several 
tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  1  do  farther  presume, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin.  For  I 
have  been  often  told  by  many  of  my  lords,  (as  it 
were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentence,) 
that  they  knew  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And 
your  majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by 
flattery,  but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express* 
ing  of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and 
well. 

But  (if  it  may  please  your  majesty)  for  saints, 
I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration. 
My  address  is  to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of 
goodness:  your  majesty  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  not  feel  that  in  gift,  which  I  shall  extremely 
feel  in  help ;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and  my 
courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly  and  reserved ; 
hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour  in  ray  way. 
Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  those  words  which 
necessity  speaketh ;  help  me,  dear  sovereign  lord 
and  master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  I,  that  have 
borne  a  bag,  be  not  now,  in  my  age,  forced  in 
effect,  to  bear  a  wallet;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live 
to  study,  may  not  be  driven  to  study  to  live.  I 
most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long  letter,  after  a 
long  silence.  God  of  heaven  ever  bless,  preserve, 
and  prosper  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  poor  ancient  servant  and  beads- 
man, Fr.  St.  Alban. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.  THE  KINO'S  ATTORNEY,  RE- 
'turned  with  P08TIL8.  OF  THE  KING'S  OWN 
HAND. 

It  mat  PLCA8B   YOUR  MOST  BXCELLElfT  MaJUTY, 

Your  majesty  hath  put  upon  me  a  work  of  pro- 
vidence in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases,  and 
so  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be 
(for  that  which  remaineth)  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible,  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
mQ!  quantum  est  subitis  cassibus  ingenium!" 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more 
subtle  than  foresight,  and  oyerreaeheth  expecta- 
tion :  and,  besides,  1  know  very  well  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or 
forecasting  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty^s  pleasure  also,  that  I 
should  couple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion 
in  every  of  them,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but 
yet  your  majesty's  commandment  requireth  my 
obedience,  and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 


In  this  esse,  it  seemeth  your 
majesty  will  have  a  new  con- 
sult. The  points  whereof  will 
be  (1)  Whether  your  majesty 
will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  save 
them  both  from  the  stsge,  and 
that  public  ignominy.  Or  (2) 
Whether  you  will  (or  may 
fitly  by  law)  have  the  trial 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  judgment,  which  saveth 
the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and 
the  blood  from  corruption.  Or 
(3)  Whether  you  will  have 
both  trial  and  judgment  pro- 
ceed, and  save  the  blood  only, 
not  from  corrupting,  but  from 
spilling. 


I  will  put  the 
ease  which  I 
wish;  that  So- 
merset should 
make  a  clear  con- 
fession of  his  of- 
fences, before  he 
be  produced  to 
trial. 

R£X.  I  say  with 
Apollo,  *«  Me- 
dia tutius 
itur,"ifitmay 
stand  with 
law ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  when 
I  shall  hear 
that  he  oon- 
fesseth,  I  am 
to  make  choice 
of  the  first,  or 
the  last. 


These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  merey 
which  I  may  not  enter  into ;  but  for  honour  and 
reputation,  they  have  these  grounds : 

That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is 
already  revenged  by  divers 
executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency 
are  the  footstools  of  mercy, 
adding  this  cireumstance 
likewise,  that   the   former 


oflfenden  did  none  of  them 
make  a  clear  confession. 
That  the  great  downfall  of  so 
great  pereons  carrieth,  in  it- 
self, a  heavy  punishment, 
and  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
although  their  lives  should 
not  be  taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour,  for  sparing  their 
lives. 

fiut,  if  your  majesty  *s  merey  should  extend  to 
the  firei  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

REX.  This  ar-  First,  That  they  make  such 
tide  cannot  a  submission  or  deprecation, 
be  mended  in  as  they  prostrate  themselves, 
point  thereof,     and  all  that  they  have,  at  your 

majesty's  feet,  imploring  your 
merey. 

Secondly,  That  your  m»" 
jesty,  in  your  own  wisdom,  do 
advise  what  course  you  will 
take,  for  the  utter  extinguish- 
ing of  all  hope  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour; 
whereof  if  there  should  be  the 
least  conceit,  it  will  leave*  in 
men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

And,  lastly.  Whether  your 
majesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
thought  abroad,  that  there  is  a 
cause  of  farther  examination  of 
Somerset,  concerning  matters 
of  estate,  sAer  he  shall  begin 
once  to  be  a  confessant ;  and 
so  make  as  wsU  a  politie 
ground,  as  a  grround  of  cl^ 
mency,  for  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree  of  proceeding  to 
trial,  and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  inform 
myself  by  prec^ents,  and  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor. 


The  second 
case  is,  if  that 
fall  out  which  is 
likest(as  things 
stand,  and  which 
weexpect)  which 
is,  that  the  lady 
confess :  and  that 
Somerset  him- 
self plead  not 
guilty,  and  be 
found  guilty. 
REX.  If  stay  of 
judgment  can 
stand  with  the 


In  this  case,  first,  I  suppose 
your  miyesty  will  not  think  of 
any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that 
the  public  process  of  justice 
pass  on. 

Secondly,  for  your  merey  to 
be  extended  to  both,  for  pai^on 
of  their  execution,  I  have 
partly  touched,  in  the  consi* 
derations  applied  to  the  former 
case;  whereunto  may  be  add* 
ed,  that  as  there  is  ground  of 
merey  for  her,  upon  her  peni- 
tency and  free  confession,  and 
will  be  much  more  upoo  his 
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law,  I  would 
eren  wish  it 
in  this  case; 
in  all  the  rest 
this  article 
cannot  be 
mended.       . 


REX.  That  dan- 
ger is  well  to 
be  foreseen, 
lest  he  upon 
the  one  part 
commit  unpar- 
donable errors, 
and  I  on  the 
other  part 
seem  to  pu- 
nish him  in 
the  spirit  of 
revenge. 

The  third  case 
isi  if  he  should 
stand  mute, 
and  will  not 
plead,  whereof 
your  majesty 
knoweth  there 
hath  been 
some  secret 
question. 


REX.  This  ar- 
ticle cannot  be 
amended. 


The       fourth 
is,     that, 
which  I  should 


finding  guilty,  because  the 
malice  on  his  part  will  be 
thought  the  deeper  source  of 
the  offence;  so  there  will  be 
ground  for  mercy,  on  his  part, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
because  it  rests  chiefly  upon 
presumptions.  For,  certainly, 
there  may  be  an  eridence  so 
balanced,  as  it  may  have  suffi- 
cient matter  for  the  conscience 
of  the  peers  to  convict  him, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter 
in  the  conscience  of  a  king, 
upon  the  same  evidence,  to 
pardon  his  life;  because  the 
peers  are  astringed  by  neces- 
sity, either  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn ;  but  grace  is  firee.  And 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence in  this  present  case  will 
be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  care 
so  to  moderate  the  manner  of 
chargring  him,  as  it  might 
make  him  not  odious  beyond 
the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  all  these  points  of 
mercy  and  favour,  are  to  be 
understood  with  this  limita- 
tion, if  he  do  not,  by  his  con- 
temptuous and  insolent  car- 
riage at  the  bar,  make  himself 
incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 


In  this  case,  I  should  think 
fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  my- 
self and  chiefly  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, (sitting  then  as  Lord 
Steward  of  England)  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that 
desperation ;  so,  nevertheless, 
that  as  much  should  be  done 
for  him,  as  was  done  for  Wes- 
ton, which  was  to  adjourn  the 
court  for  some  days,  upon  a 
Christian  ground,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  turn  from  that 
mind  of  destroying  himself; 
during  which  time  your  ma- 
jest]^s  farther  pleasure  may  be 
known. 

In  this  case,  the  lord  stew- 
ard must  be  provided  what  to 
do.    For,  as  it  hath  been  never 


be  very  sorry 
should  happen ; 
but,  it  is  a  future 
contingent,  that 
is,  if  the  peers 
should  acquit 
him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 


REX.  This  is  so 
also. 


seen  (as  I  conceive  it)  that 
there  should  be  any  rejecting 
of  the  verdict,  or  any  respiting 
of  the  judgment  of  the  acquits 
tal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this 
case  requireth,  that  because 
there  be  many  high  and  heni- 
ous  oflTences  (though  not  capi- 
tal,) for  which  he  may  be 
questioned  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  that  there 
be  some  touch  of  that  in  gene- 
ral, at  the  conclusion,  by  my 
Lord  Steward  of  England. 
And,  that,  therefore,  he  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  close 
prisoner. 


For  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor,  with  ray  advice,  hath 
set  down 

To-morrow,  being  Monday,  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady. 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges, 
concerning  the  evidence. 

Thursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instructions. 

Which  three  parts,  when  they  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  firom  your  majesty  (whom  it  is  my  part 
to  inform  truly)  such  directions,  or  sigpiifications 
of  your  pleasure,  as  this  advertisement  may 
induce,  and  that  with  speed,  because  the  time 
Cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  the  per- 
son, whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret; 
I  have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he 
may  take  your  majesty's  times  to  report  it,  or 
show  it  unto  you,  assuring  myself  that  nothing  is 
more  firm  than  his  trust,  tried  to  your  majesty's 
commandments ; 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  most 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 

AprU  38, 1616. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KING'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL,  TO  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  UPON 
THE  SENDING  OF  HIS  BILL  FOR  VISCOUNT,  8C. 

Sir, 

I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature^ 
reformed  according  to  his  majesty^s  amendmentsv 
both  in  the  two  places  (which  I  assure  you,  were 
altered  with  great  judgment)  and  in  the  third 
place,  which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only. 
But  he  is  an  idle  body,  that  thinketh  his  majesty 
asketh  an  idle  question ;  and  therefore  his  majesty's 
questions  are  to  be  answered,  by  taking  away  the 
cause  of  the  question,  and  not  by  replying. 
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For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  a  law  in 
those  thingre ;  end  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a  well- 
sounding,  and  noble  name,  both  here  and  abroad : 
and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a 
good  sign,  that  you  shall  giye  honour  to  your 
dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  Therefore 
I  have  made  it  Viscount  Villiers,  and  for  your 
barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom :  for  though 
the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that  is  as 
usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched;  and  therefore  I  manrel  it 
Itngereth.  It  were  no  good  manners,  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands,  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first,  by  Mr.  Deckome ;  but  if 
I  hear  of  any  delay,  yon  will  give  me  leave 
(especially  since  the  king  named  me)  to  deal  with 
Sir  Joseph  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I,  nor  my 
lord  treasurers  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  in 
this  business  of  yours,  considering  the  king  halh 
spoken  to  Sir  Joseph  Roper,  and  he  hath  promised ; 
and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I  am  now  gotten 
into  the  country  to  my  house,  where  I  have  some 
little  liberty,  to  think  of  that  I  would  think  of,  and 
not  of  that  which  other  men  hourly  break  their 
head  withal,  as  it  was  at  London.  Upon  this 
you  may  conclude,  that  most  of  my  thoughts  are 
to  his  majesty,  and  then  you  cannot  be  far  off. 
God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you:  I  rest 
always. 

Your  true  and  most  dutiful  servant. 

The  Sch  of  Augnit,  one  of  the  luipplMt  days. 


SIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS, 
UPON  THE  SENDING  HIS  PATENT  FOR  VISCOUNT 
V1LUERS  TO  BE  SIGNED. 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  you  now  your  patent,  creation  of 
Lord  Bletchly  of  Bletch1y,and  of  Viscount  Villiers. 
Bletchly  is  your  own,  and  I  liked  the  sound  of 
the  name  better  than  Whaddon;  but  the  name 
will  be  hid,  for  you  will  be  called  Viscount  Vil- 
liers. I  have  put  them  in  a  patent,  afler  the  man- 
ner of  the  patent  for  earls,  where  baronies  are 
joined ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I  would 
avoid  double  prefaces,  which  had  not  been  fit; 
nevertheless,  tiie  ceremony  of  robing,  and  other- 
wise, must  be  double. 

And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will 
send  you  some  of  my  country  fruits,  which  with 
me  are  good  meditations ;  which,  when  I  am  in 
the  city,  are  choked  with  business. 

After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your 
ntfw  dignities,  with  the  bounty  of  the  lands  which 
he  intends  you,  and  that  some  other  things  con- 
cerning your  means,  which  are  now  likewise  in 
intenUon,  shall  be  settled  upon  you,  I  do  not  see, 


but  yon  may  think  yoor  private  fortunes  establish- 
ed ;  and  therefore  it  is  now  time,  that  you  should 
refer  your  actions  to  the  good  of  your  sovereign, 
and  your  country.  It  is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  beast 
always  to  eat,  and  never  exercise ;  but  men  are 
bom  ^and  especially  Christian  men)  not  to  cram 
in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercise  their  virtues ;  and 
yet  the  other  hath  been  unworthy,  and  (thanks  be 
to  God)  sometimes  nnlucky  humour  of  great  per- 
sons in  our  timei.  Neither  will  your  future  for- 
tune be  the  farther  off;  for  assure  yourself,  that 
fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  will  sooner 
follow  by  slighting,  than  by  too  much  wooing. 
And  in  this  dedication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I 
recommend  unto  you  principally,  that  which  I 
think,  was  never  done  since  I  was  born;  and 
which,  because  it  is  not  done,  hath  bred  almost  a 
wilderness  and  solitude  in  tlie  king's  service; 
which  is,  that  you  pountenance,  and  encourage, 
and  advance  able  men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
professions.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Cecils,  the 
father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  by  design  and 
of  purpose  suppressed  :  and  though,  of  late,  choice 
goeth  better,  both  in  church  aiid  commonwealth, 
yet  money  and  turn-serving,  and  cunning  can- 
vasses and  importunity,  prevaileth  too  much. 
And  in  places  of  moment,  rather  make  able  and 
honest  men  yours,  than  advance  those  that  are  other- 
wise, because  they  are  yours.  As  for  cunning  and 
corrupt  men,  you  must  (I  know)  sometimes  use 
them,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance;  and  let  it 
appear  rather,  that  you  make  use  of  them,  than 
that  they  lead  you.  Above  all  depend  wholly 
(next  unto  God)  upon  the  king,  and  be  ruled  (as 
hitherto  you  have  been)  by  his  instructions,  for 
that  is  best  for  yourself.  For  the  king's  care  and 
thoughts  for  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  gpreat  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 
yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  modest  man.  But  let  me  not  weary 
you :  the  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  best 
part  of  greatness,  and  that  you  remember  whence 
your  rising  comes,  and  make  return  accordingly. 
God  keep  you. 

Ave.  i>>  isio- 


Sm  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.  ABOUT  A  CBR- 
TIFICATE  OF  MT  LORD  COKE'S. 

It  mat  please  tour  rxoillirt  Majxatt, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  my  Lord  Coke*s 
answers,  I  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less 
oracles.  They  are  of  his  own  band,  and  offered 
to  me  (as  they  are)  in  writing,  not  required  by  me 
to  have  them  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  my  own  discharge.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  soon  as  I  received  them,  instantly  to 
send  them  to  your  majesty,  and  forbear,  for  the 
present,  to  speak  farther  of  them.  I,  for  my  part, 
(though  this  Mosoovia  weather  be  a  little  too  hard 
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for  ray  eonstilatton,)  was  ready  to  have  waited 
apon  your  raajeaty  this  day,  all  respects  set  aside ; 
but  my  lord  treasurer,  in  respect  of  the  season, 
and  much  other  business,  was  willing  to  aaye  me. 
I  will  only  conclude,  touching  these  papere,  with 
a  text  divided ;  I  cannot  say  *«  Oportuit  hec  fieri,'* 
but  I  may  say,  ^  Finis  antem  nondum."  God 
preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
devoted  subject  and  servant. 

-Feb.  14,  ftt  IS  o'clock. 

I  humbly  pray  year  majesty,  to  keep  the  papers 
safe. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  MR.  TOBT  MATTIIEW8. 

Ma.  Matthews, 

Do  not  think  me  forgetful,  or  altered  towards 
you :  but  if  I  should  say,  I  could  do  you  any  good, 
I  should  make  my  power  more  than  it  is.  I  do 
fear  that  which  I  am  right  sorry  for,  that  you 
grow  more  impatient  and  busy  than  at  first,  which 
makes  me  exceedingly  fear  the  issue  of  that  which 
seemeth  not  to  stand  at  a  stay.  I  myself  am  out 
of  doubt,  that  you  have  been  miserably  abused, 
when  you  were  first  seduced ;  and  that  which  I 
take  in  compassion,  others  may  take  in  severity. 
I  pray  God,  that  understands  us  all  better  than  we 
understand  one  another,  continue  you,  as  I  hope 
be  will,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to 
his  majesty,  and  natural  piety  to  your  country. 
And  I  entreat  you  much,  to  meditate  sometimes 
upon  the  effect  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder- 
treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  cham- 
bers of  meditation,  as  another  hell  above  the 
ground ;  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
heathen,  that  «« Superstition  is  far  worse  than 
Atheism,"  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no 
good  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  are 
impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodness. 
Good  Mr.  Matthews,  receive  yourself  back  from 
these  courses  of  perdition.  Willing  to  have  written 
a  great  deal  more,  I  continue 

Your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


«R  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALIS- 
BURY. 

It  mat  PLBA8B  TOUB  OOOD  LoBDSHlP, 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  stand  for, 
in  desiring  to  come  into  the  solicitor's  place :  for 
I  know  well,  it  is  not  the  thing  it  hath  been,  time 
having  wrought  an  alteration,  both  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  in  that  special  place.  Yet,  because  I 
think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  and  that  it  may 
satisfy  my  friends,  and  because  I  have  been  voiced 
to  it,  I  would  be  glad  it  were  done.    Wherein  I 


may  say  to  your  lofdship,  in  the  confidence  of 
your  poor  kinsman,  and  a  man  by  you  advanced, 
•'in  idem  fer  opem  qui  spem  dedisti :"  for  I  am 
sure,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  living  to  have 
received  from  another  more  significant  and  com- 
fortable words  of  hope:  your  lordship  being 
pleased  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  last 
service,  that  you  would  raise  me,  and  that,  when 
you  are  resolvecUo  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  car^ 
ful  of  him  than  himself,  and  that  what  you  had  done 
for  me  in  my  carriage,  was  a  benefit  for  me,  but 
of  no  use  to  your  lordship ;  and,  therefore,  I  might 
assure  myself,  you  would  not  leave  me  there,  with 
many  like  speeches ;  which  I  know  too  well  my 
duty  to  take  any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a 
thankful  remembrance:  and  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth,  that  your  lordship  is  no  dealer  of 
holy  water,  but  noble  and  teal ;  and  on  my  part, 
on  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing 
that  may  deserve  any  alteration ;  and  if  I  cannot 
observe  you  as  I  would,  your  lordship  will  impute 
it  to  my  want  of  experience,  which  I  shall  gather 
better,  when  I  am  once  settled. 

And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  loidship  wUl 
finish  a  good  work,  and  consider,  that  time 
groweth  precious,  and  that  I  am  now  '« vergenti- 
bus  annis :"  and  although  I  know  your  fortune  is 
not  to  want  a  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  you  my  best  and  first  fruits, 
and  to  supply,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  a  worthi- 
ness by  thankfulness. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 
It  MAY  PLKASB  TOUR  MOST   CXCCLLENT  MaJCSTT, 

I  dare  not  presume  any  more  to  reply  upon  your 
majesty,  but  reserve  my  defence  till  I  attend  your 
majesty  at  your  happy  return,  when  I  hope  verily 
to  approve  myself  not  only  a  true  servant  to  your 
majesty,  but  a  true  friend  to  my  Lord  of  Buckings 
ham-;  and  for  the  times  also,  I  hope  to  give  your 
msjesty  a  good  account,  though  distance  of  place 
may  obscure  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  your 
majesty's  letter,  that  I  could  be  sorry  to  take  time 
to  answer;  which  is,  that  your  majesty  conceives, 
that  whereas  I  wrote  that  the  height  of  my  lord's 
fortune  might  make  him  secure,  I  mean,  that  he 
was  turned  proud,  or  unknowing  of  himself. 
Surely,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  had  of  my  lord 
(whereof  your  majesty  is  best  witness)  is  far  from 
that.  But  my  meaning  was  plain  and  simple, 
that  his  lordship  might,  through  his  great  fortune, 
be  the  less  apt  to  cast  and  foresee  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and 
accidents  of  times.  Which  is  a  judgment  (your 
majesty  knoweth  better  than  I)  that  the  best  au- 
thors make  of  the  best,  and  best  tempered  spirits 
«*ut  sunt  res  humanae;"  insomuch  as  Guiccir 
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ardini  maketh  the  same  judgment,  not  of  aparti- 
calar  person,  but  of  the  wisest  state  of  Europe, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  saith,  their  prospe- 
rity  had  made  them  secure,  and  under-weighers 
of  perils.  Therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
deliver  me  in  this,  from  any  the  least  imputation 
to  my  dear  and  noble  lord  and  friend.  And  so 
expecting,  that  that  sun  which,  when  it  went 
from  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  re- 
turned towards  as  hath  brought  with  it  a  blessed 
harvest,  will,  when  it  cometh  to  us,  dispel  and 
disperse  all  mists  and  mistakings. 

I  am,  etc. 

July  31, 1617. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  do  many  times,  with  gladness,  and  for  a  re- 
medy of  my  other  labours,  revolve  in  my  mind 
the  great  happiness  which  God  (of  his  singular 
goodness)  hath  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
every  way,  and  how  complete  the  same  would  be, 
if  the  state  of  your  means  were  once  rectified,  and 
well  ordered  ;  your  people  military  and  obedient, 
fit  for  war,  used  to  peace ;  your  church  illigbtened 
with  good  preachers,  as  a  heaven  of  stars ;  your 
judges  learned,  and  learning  from  you,  just,  and 
just  by  your  example ;  your  nobility  in  a  right 
distance  between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors 
of  the  people,  no  over-shadowers  of  the  crown ; 
your  council  full  of  tributes  of  care,  faith,  and 
freedom ;  your  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  peace, 
willing  to  apply  your  royal  mandates  to  the  nature 
of  their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey ;  your 
servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope  of  your 
goodness ;  the  fields  grrowing  every  day,  by  the 
improvement  and  recovery  of  grounds,  from  the 
desert  to  the  garden ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick ;  your  sea-walls,  or  Pomerium  of  your 
island,  surveyed,  and  in  edifying ;  yonr  merohants 
embracing  the  whole  compass  of  the  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  the  times  give  you  peace, 
and, /yet  ofifer  you  opportunities  of  action  abroad; 
and,  lastly,  your  excellent  royal  issue  entaileth 
these  blessings  and  favours  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  hav- 
ing done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and 
you  for  othera,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself, 
as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good  begin- 
nings) with  the  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting,  '(Hoe 
rebus  defuit  unum."  I,  therefore,  whom  only 
love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  your  royal 
line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate, 
like  a  perapective  glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer 
to  your  sight ;  beseeching  your  majesty  to  con- 
ceive, that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  do  that  I 


would  do,  in  this,  which  is  not  proper  for  me,  nor 
in  my  element,  I  shall  make  your  majesty  amends 
in  some  other  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred. 
God  ever  preserve,  etc. 

J«n.  S,  1018. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  voue  most  excellent  MAJE9rr« 

Time  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought  unto  you 
"  Gemitum  Columbae"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  from  myself.  I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought,  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.  When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  upon  me. 
I  have  been  (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best) 
never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  **  suavibus 
modis.**  I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of 
the  people.  I  have  been  no  haughty«  or  intole- 
rable,  or  hateful  man,  in  my  converaation  or  car^ 
riage :  I  have  inherited  no  hatred  from  my  father, 
but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.  Whence  should  this 
be;  for  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dis- 
likes abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  mj 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the 
sepulture  thereof.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  upon 
the  message  touching  religion,  the  old  love  re- 
vived, and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  still, 
only  honesty  was  tamed  into  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  take  me 
into  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  true  straight  line  of  nobleness, 
without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifts  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocenoy  (as  I  writ 
to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or  voidances;  but 
to  speak  to  ^em  the  language  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  in- 
genuous confessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the 
grace  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that 
no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under 
show  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  than  is 
cause. 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  this  long  mouming  letter;  that 
which  I  thiret  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
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prBseateth  to  yoa  this  letter,  your  majesty's  heart 
(which  is  an  abyssas  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssus  of  misery)  towards  me.  I  have  been 
ever  your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an 
vsufnictaary  of  myself,  the  property  being  yours. 
And  now  making  myself  an  oblation,  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  honour  of  your 
justice,  the  honour  of  your  mercy,  and  the  use  of 
your  service,  resting  as 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  gracious  hands, 

Fa.  St.  Alban,  Can. 

lUfcb  2S,  lOO. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.  UPON  THE 
SENDING  UNTO  HIM  A  BEGINNING  OF  A  HIS- 
TORY OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TIME. 

It  MAT   PLBASB   TOUR  MaJESTY, 

Hearing  that  you  are  at  leisure  to  peruse  story, 
R  desire  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which,  being 
but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardon,  if  I  send 
it  for  your  recreation,  considering,  that  love  must 
creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  this  I  add 
these  petitions:  first,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dis- 
like any  thing,  you  would  conceive  I  can  amend 
it  upon  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  have 
not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically,  your 
majesty  will  be  please^  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
law  of  a  history,  which  doth  not  clutter  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but 
rather  disperseth  them,  and  weaveth  them 
throughout  the  whole  narration.  And  as  for  the 
proper  place  of  commemoration,  (which  is  in  the 
period  of  life,)  Lpray  God  I  may  never  live  to 
write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because, 
whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  have  that 
advantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath 
had,  in  that  1  shall  write  the  times,  not  only 
since  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  ob- 
si^e.  And,  lastly,  that  it  is  only  for  your  ma- 
jesty's reading. 


SIR   FRANCIS   BACON  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR,  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

It  may   PLBASB   YOtTR  OOOD   LoRDSBIF, 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some 
former  speech  which  I  have  heard  from  your 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  by 
strength  of  desire  a  boldness,  to  make  an  humble 
proposition  to  your  lordship,  such  as  in  me  can 
be  no  better  than  a  wish;  but  if  your  lordship 
shoald  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  some  good  and 
worthy  effect.  The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order 
given  by  his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb 
or  moooment  for  our  late  sovereign.  Queen  Eliza- 


beth; wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this  at  this 
time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth,  in  all 
things,  right  to  her  memory;  a  very  just  and 
princely  retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by 
a  very  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in 
mind,  by  this  representative  of  her  person,  of  the 
more  true  and  more  perfect  representative,  which 
is,  of  her  life  and  government.  For  as  statues 
and  pictures  are  dumb  histories,  so  histories  are 
speaking  pictures ;  wherein  (if  my  affection  be 
not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small)  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  alive  to  write 
lives  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  virtue 
and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
women.  And  though  she  was  of  the  passive 
sex,  yet  her  government  was  so  active,  as,  in  my 
simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upon 
the  several  states  of  Europe,  than  it  received 
from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship, 
I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a  little  farther  into 
the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed 
since  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  variety,  that  in  so  little  number  of 
successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath 
ever  been  known ;  the  reign  of  a  child,  the  offer 
of  a  usurpation,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague;  the  reign  qf  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner, 
and  the  reign  of  a  lady,  solitary  and  unmarried : 
So  that,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  in  massive  bodies, 
that  they  have  certain  trepidations,  and  waver- 
ings, before  they  fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth* 
that  by  the  providence  of  God,  this  monarchy 
(before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  majesty  and  his 
generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  establish- 
ed forever)  hath  had  these  preclusive  changes  in 
these  barren  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain 
myself  here,  (ss  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  multiply, 
than  to  stay  a  wish,)  but  calling  to  remembrance 
the  unworthiness  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality 
and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  the  latest 
and  largest  author  that  I  have  seen ;  I  conceived, 
it  would  be  an  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a 
work  very  memorable,  if  this  island  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the 
ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the 
times  past;  and  that  one  just  and  complete  his- 
tory were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any 
man  think,  it  may  refresh  the  memory  of  former 
discord,  he  may  satisfy  himself  with  the  versst 
^Olim  hsc  raeminisse  juvabit.**  For  the  case 
being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and 
gratulation,  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  was  in  the 
optative  mood,  and  it  was  time  that  I  should  look 
a  little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  that 
I  received  was  grounded  upon  three  observations. 
The  fint,  of  these  times,  which  flourish  in  learn- 
ing, both  of  art,  and  language;  which  giveth 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it 
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may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that  which 
all  the  world  sees  in  hie  majesty,  a  wonderful 
judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular  affection 
towards  learning,  and.  works  which  are  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  hand.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  like  honour  sought  in  building  of  galleries, 
and  planting  of  elms  along  highways,  and  the 
outward  ornaments  wherein  France  now  is  busy, 
(things  ratiier  of  magnificence  than  of  magnani- 
mity,) as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,  pacify- 
ing of  controrersies,  nourishing  and  augmenting 
of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  action 
appertaining  unto  these;  of  which  kind  Cicero 
judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Caesar,  ««Quantum 
operibns  tuis  detrahet  Tetustas,  tantum  addet 
laudibus.*^  And,  lastly,  I  called  to  mind,  that 
your  lordship,  at  some  times,  hath  been  pleased  to 
express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something 
of  this  matter  should  be  done,  answerable  indeed 
to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  ac- 
tions; joining,  and  adding  unto  the  great  ser- 
yiees  towards  his  majesty  (which  have  in  small 
compass  of  time  been  performed  by  your  lord- 
ship) other  great  deserrings,  both  of  the  church, 
and  commonwealth,  and  particulars:  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to 
me  a  good  warrant,  both  of  the  possibility,  and 
worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while,  I  assure 
myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  office  or  employment  for  myself; 
for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet 
neither  my  course  of  life,  nor  profession  would 
permit  it.  But  because  there  be  so  many  good 
painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth 
but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  give  life 
unto  it.  So,  in  all  humbleness,  I  conclude  my 
presenting  unto  your  lordship  this  wish,  which 
if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not. 
And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  TBB  KINO,  ABOUT  THE 
PARDON  OP  THE  PARLIAMENT'S  SENTENCE. 

Most  gracious  and  dread  Sovereion, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  your  majesty,  I 
make  my  prayers  to  God  above,  *«pectore  ab 
imo,**  that  if  I  have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as 
your  majesty's  service,  (nay)  your  heart's  ease, 
and  your  honour,  I  may  be  repulsed  with  a  denial. 
But  if  that  hath  been  the  principal  with  me,  that 
God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would  move  your 
majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  compassion  of  me, 
and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet;  I, 
your  ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in 
age,  and  three  years  and  five  months  old  in 
misery.    I  desire  not  from  your  majesty  means, 


nor  place,  nor  employment;  but  only,  after  so 
long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete  and  total 
remission  of  the  sentence  of  the  Upper  Hoose, 
to  the  end  that  blot  of  ignominy  may  be 
removed  from  me,  and  from  my  memory  with 
posterity,  that  1  die  not  a  condemned  man,  but 
may  be  to  your  majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  **DOTm 
creatnra."  Your  majesty  hath  pardoned  the  like 
to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  case  and  mine 
(not  bang  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking  out  of 
the  general  opinion)  there  was  as  much  difference, 
I  will  not'say,  as  between  black  and  white,  but 
as  between  black  and  grey,  or  ash-coloured ;  look, 
therefore,  down  (dear  sovereign)  upon  me  also  in 
pity.  I  know  your  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  goodness ;  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  waa 
wont  to  tell  me,  you  were  the  best  natured  man 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  God's  property,  that  those 
he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to  the  end.  Let  your 
majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  desire,  stream  down 
upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  ««ex  mero  motu,"  that  living  or 
dying,  the  print  of  the  goodness  of  King  James 
may  be  in  my  heart,  and  his  praises  in  my  mouth. 
This  my  most  humble  request  granted,  may  make 
me  live  a  year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  will 
kill  me  quickly.  But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will 
die  in  me  will  be  the  heart  and  affection  of 
Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

true  dented  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

July  90,  1034. 


SIR  PRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  PRE- 
SENTING HIS  DISCOURSE,  TOUCQING  THE  PLAN- 
TATION OF  IRELAND. 

It  mat  please  your  most  rxcrllemt  Majbstt, 
I  know  no  better  way  how  to  express  my  good 
wishes  of  a  new  year  to  your  raajeety,  than  by 
this  little  book,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send 
you.  The  style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather 
than  curious  or  elaborate,  and  herein  I  was  en- 
couraged by  my  experience  of  your  majesty's 
former  grace,  in  accepting  of  the  like  poor  field- 
fruits,  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I  reckon 
this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union,  for  I 
assure  myself,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, well  united,  ia  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince 
except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthiest)  weareth 
in  his  crown,  *<  si  potentia  redncatnr  in  actum." 
I  know  well  that  for  me  to  beat  my  brains  abont 
these  things,  they  be  **  majora  quami  pro  fortuna,'* 
but  yet  they  be  «« minora  quam  pro  studio  et 
voluntate."  For  as  I  do  yet  bear  an  extreme  aeal 
to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress.  Queen  Elisap 
beth,  to  whom  I  was  rather  bound  for  her  trust 
than  for  her  favour;  so  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self more  bound  to  your  majesty,  both  for  trust 
and  favour;  whereof  1  will  never  deceive  the 
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•oe,  u  I  can  never  detenre  the  other.  And  eo, 
in  all  hombieoeaa  kiaaing  your  majeaty*a  aaered 
haodBy  1  remain 


SIS  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISBURY, 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  ONE  OF  HIS  BOOKS  OF  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  LEARNING. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  L0RD8HIP, 

I  present  your  lordship  with  a  work  of  my 
▼acant  time,  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  work 
had  been  better.  It  appertaineth  to  your  lordship 
(besides  my  particular  respects)  in  some  propriety, 
in  regrard  you  are  a  gretX  governor  in  a  province 
of  learning,  and  (that  which  is  more)  you  have 
added  to  your  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  your  affection  judgment,  of  which  the  last 
I  could  be  content  were  (for  the  time)  less,  that 
yon  might  the  less  exquisitely  censure  that  which 
I  offer  to  you.  But  sure  I  am,  the  argument  is 
good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good  author ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  to  awake  better  spirits,  like 
a  bellringer  which  is  first  up,  to  call  others  to 
church.  So,  with  my  humble  desire  of  your 
lordship^s  good  acceptation,  I  remai; 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  LORDS. 

It  mat  please  your  LoRDSHipa, 

I  shall  humbly  crave  at  your  lordahips'  hands 
a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  ahall  now 
vrrite;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits, 
and  an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  being 
deposited  in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  being 
eireled  with  any  reserved  caution.  Having  made 
this  as  a  proteetion  to  all  which  I  shall  say,  I  will 
go  on,  but  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  (as  may 
seem  to  your  lordships  at  the  first;)  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think 
a  mortal  man  can  endure,  (honour  being  above 
life,)  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness 
in  some  things. 

The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shsll  be  no  sanctuary,  or 
pfoleetion  to  him  against  guiltiness;  which,  in 
few  words,  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world. 

The  next,  that  after  this  example,  it  is  like  that 
jodges  will  fly  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
eomption,  (thougji  it  were  at  a  great  distance,)  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
eoarts  of  jnstiee,  and  reducing  them  to  their  true 
hononr  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two  points, 
God  is  my  witness,  (though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  upon  which  these  good  effects  are  beaten 
sod  wrongiit,)  I  take  no  small  eomfort.  But  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God 
is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  cause,  whereof 
yonr  lordships  are  only  judges,  under  God,  and 

Vol.  m. 


his  lieutenant,  I  do  understand,  there  hath  been 
expected  from  me,  heretofore,  some  justification, 
and  therefore  I  have  chosen  one  only  justification 
instead  of  all  othera,  out  of  the  justification  of 
Job ;  for,  after  the  clear  submission  and  confes- 
sion which  I  shall  now  make  unto  your  lordahips, 
I  hope  I  may  say,  and  justify  with  Job,  in  these 
words,  <*  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
concealed  my  faults  in  my  bosom.**  This  is  the 
only  justification  I  will  uae :  it  resteth,  therefore, 
that,  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingenuously  confess 
and  acknowledge,  that  having  underatood  the 
particulare  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and 
memory,  I  find  matter  both  aufficient  and  full,  to 
move  me  to  desert  the  defence,  and  to  move  your 
lordships  to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither 
will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling  out  parti-  . 
colare,  which  I  think  may  fell  off:  •«  Quid  te  ex- 
empta  juvat  spinis  do  millibus  una!**  Neither 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scruples 
touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  Neither 
will  I  present  unto  your  lordships,  how  fer  a 
defence  might  in  divere  things  extenuate  the 
offence,  in  respect  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  the 
gift,  or  the  like  circumstances;  but  only  leave 
these  things  to  spring  out  of  your  own  noble 
thoughts,  and  observations  of  the  evidence,  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  particulare  of  the  charge  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  in  your  minds ;  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  pie^  and  grace. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judgee,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  you  as 
peere  and  prelatea,  humbly  commending  my  cause 
to  your  noble  minds,  and  magnanimous  affections. 

Your  lordships  are  not  only  judges,  but  parlia- 
mentary judgea;  you  have  a  feither  extent  of 
arbitrary  power  Uian  other  eoorts :  and  if  you  be 
not  tied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  courts  or  prece- 
dents, in  point  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  points  of  merey  and  mitigation.  And 
yet,  if  any  thing  I  should  move  might  be  contrary 
to  your  honourable  and  worthy  enda  to  introduce 
a  reformation,  I  should  not  seek  it,  but  herein  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  a  story.  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son*s  life 
for  giving  battle  against  the  prohibition  of  his- 
general.  Not  many  yean  after,  the  like  severity 
was  purened  by  Papirius  Cureur,  the  dictator, 
against  Quintus  Maximus,  who,  being  upon 
the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate, 
spared ;  whereupon  Livy  maketh  this  grave  and 
gracious  observation:  *«Neque  minus  firmata 
est  dtsciplina  militaris  periculo  Quinti  Maximi, 
quani  miserabili  snpplicio  Titi  Manlii.'*  The 
discipline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 
questioning  only  of  Quintus  Maximus,  than  by 
the  punishment  of  Titua  Manlius.    And  the  same 
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leason  is  of  the  reformation  of  justicet  for  the 
questioning  of  men  of  eminent  place  hath  the 
same  teRor«  though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the 
punishment.  But  my  case  stayeth  not  there ;  for 
my  humhle  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take 
the  seal  into  his  bands,  which  is  a  great  downfall, 
and  may  serre,  I  hope,  in  itself,  for  an  expiation 
of  my  faults. 

Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  in  your 
lordships*  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  faroors  and  com- 
miserations }  Your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
behold  your  chief  pattern,  the  king  our  soTcreign, 
a  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is  inscrutable  for  wisdom  and  goodness. 
You  well  remember,  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  your  house,  a  prince  (and 
never  such  a  prince)  whose  presence  deserveth  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acta,  mixed 
of  mercy  and  justice.  Yottrselres  are  either  no- 
bles, (and  compassion  ever  beateth  in  the  reins 
of  noble  blood,)  or  reverend  prelates,  who  are  the 
senrants  of  him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
leed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax. 

You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
human  condition,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from  high 
places.  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that 
thers  are  ««Titia  temporis,**  as  well  as  «*yitia 
hominis,*'  and  that  the  beginning  of  reformation 
hath  a  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Bethseda,  for 
that  had  strength  only  to  cure  him  that  first  cast 
in,  and  this  hath  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is 
first  cast  in ;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay 
there,  and  go  no  fiuther. 

Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  hare  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body ;  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loring  affections,  which  I  hope  was 
not  a  lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather 
a  spark  of  that  grace  which  now,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, will  more  appear.  And,  therefore,  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  Toluntary 
confession  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  loss  of 
the  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  spare  any  farther  sentence,  but  recommend 
me  to  his  majesty's  grace  and  pardon  for  all  that 
is  past.    And  so,  etc. 

Your  lordships*,  etc 

Fbancis  St.  Albah,  Can. 


the  lord  chancellor  bacon  to  the  duke. 

My  tiry  oood  Lord, 

My  Lord  of  Suffolk's  cause  is  this  day  sen- 
tenced. My  lord,  and  his  lady,  fined  at  JS30,000, 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own 
charges.  Bingley  at  J63,000,  and  committed  to 
the  Fleet;  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  haye 
not  heard  him  do  better ;  and  began  with  a  fine  of 


a  J&100,000.  But  the  judges  first,  and  most 
of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before.  I  do  not  dislike 
that  things  pass  moderately,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  easily  have 
been  worse.  There  was  much  speaking  of  inter- 
ceding fortheking*8  mercy,  which  (in  my  opinion) 
was  not  so  proper  for  a  sentence :  I  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that  mercy  was  to  come  *<  ex  mero  moto,** 
and  so  left  it.  I  took  some  other  occasion  perti- 
nent to  do  the  king  honour,  by  showing  how 
happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  of  his  goTem- 
ment,  save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
these  officere. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex,  for 
my  Lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  was  true,  and 
I  told  the  judges  of  it  before,  but  they  neglected 
it.  I  conceive  the  firet  man  (which  is  newly  set 
down)  is  the  fittest.  God  ever  preserve  and  keep 
you,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
BUCKH1TRST,  UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  OF 
SENDING  HIS  BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
LEARNING. 

Mat  IT  FLSASi  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  have  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment or  setting  forward  of  learning,  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  his  majesty,  the  most  learned  of  a 
sovereign,  or  temporal  prince,  that  time  hath 
known.  And  upon  reason  not  unlike,  I  humbly 
present  one  of  the  books  to  your  lordship,  not  only 
as  a  chancellor  of  a  univereity,  but  as  one  that 
was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  which  I  have 
ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches  and  b»- 
havioun.  And  therefore  your  lordship  will  yield 
a  gracious  aspect  to  your  firet  love,  and  take  plean 
sure  in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
are  so  much  adorned.  And  so,  humbly  desiring 
your  favourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  I 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  LIKE  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  LORD 

CHANCELLOR. 

Mat  it  plkase  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work, 
wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over 
the  author,  so  your  lordship  hath  also  great 
interest  in  the  argument.  For,  to  speak  without 
flattery,  few  have  like  use  of  learning,  or  like 
judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your 
lordship.  And,  again,  your  lordship  hath  been  a 
great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places 
in  the  church  which  have  been  in  your  own  gift, 
but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath 
more  constantly  held,  *«detur  digniori;^*  and, 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholden  to  learn- 
ing, and  learning  beholden  to  you.  Which 
maketh  me  presume,  with  good  assuranoe,  thai 
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your  lordship  will  accept  well  of  theee  my 
labours,  the  rather  because  yonr  lordship  in  pri- 
vate speech  hath  often  began  to  roe,  in  expressing 
your  admiration  of  his  majesty's  learning,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  this  work;  and,  whose 
Tirtoe  and  perfection  in  that  kind,  did  chiefly 
more  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And,  so  with 
signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affec- 
tion towards  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON,  OF  THB  LIKE  ARGUMENT, 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  WITH  RE- 
QUEST  TO  PRESENT  THE  BOOK  TO  HIS  MA- 
JESTY. 

It  hay  please  your  good  Lordship, 

Having  finished  a  work  touching  the  adrance- 
ment  of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his 
sacred  majesty,  whom  I  dare  avouch  (if  the 
records  of  time  err  not)  to  be  the  leamedest  king 
that  hath  reigned ;  I  was  desirous  in  a  kind  of 
coDgruity,  to  present  it  by  the  learnedest  ooan- 
sellor  in  this  kingdom,  to  the  end,  that  so  good 
an  argument,  lightening  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
might  receive  some  reparation  by  the  hands  into 
which,  and  by  which,  it  should  be  delivered. 
And,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your 
lordship  to  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant 
writing  to  his  majesty,  and  with  it  my  humble 
and  zealous  duty;  and  also  my  like  humble 
request  of  pardon,' if  I  have  too  often  taken  his 
naoM  in  vain,  not  only  in  the  dedication,  but  in 
the  voucher  of  the  authority  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.     And  so  I  remain,  &c. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  OF  REQUEST 
TO  DOCTOR  PLAYFER,  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING  INTO 
LATIN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Playpir, 

A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to 
hope,  and  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It 
pleased  you  a  good  while  since,  to  express  unto 
me,  the  good  liking  which  you  conceive  of  my 
book,  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  and  that 
more  significantly  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out 
of  courtesy,  or  civil  respect.  Myself,  as  I  then 
look  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof,  so 
I  should  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  only  my 
contentment  increased,  but  my  labours  advanced, 
if  I  might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which 
I  desire.  'Wheiain,  before  I  set  down  in  plain 
terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open  myself, 
what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought,  and  pro- 
pounded to  myself,  in  that  work,  that  you  may 
perceive  that  which  I  now  desire  to  be  pursuant 
thereupon,  if  I  do  not  err.  (For  any  jndfpnent 
that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had  need 
1>e  spoken  with  a  "  Si  nunquam  (alUt  imago.**)  I 
have  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own 
coflsmendation,  it  had  been  a  much  fitter  course 


for  me,  to  have  done  as  gardeners  use  to  do,  by 
taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and  rearing  them 
first  into  plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state. 
But,  forasmuch,  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state 
of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and, 
because  my  -purpose  was  rather  to  excite  other 
men*8  wits,  than  to  magnify  my  own,  I  was 
desirous  to  prevent  the  uncertainness  of  my  own 
life  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  proverb  is,  by 
sowing  with  the  basket,  than  with  the  hand. 
Wherefore,  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to 
ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is 
the  meanest  office,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can 
be.  And,  since  that  they  are  but  sparks,  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the 
more  reason  to  wish,  that  those  sparks  may  fly 
abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and  light 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt  to  be 
kindled.  And,  therefore,  the  privateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  written,  exclud- 
ing so  many  readers,  (as,  on  tiie  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
exdndeth  many  others;)  I  must  account  it  a 
second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated 
into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  I  could  not  represent 
to  myself  any  man,  into  whose  hands  I  do  more 
earnestly  desire  that  work  should  fall,  than  your- 
self; for,  by  that  I  have  heard  and  read,  I  know 
no  man  a  grreater  master  in  commanding  words 
to  serve  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  as 
your  place  and  profession  imposeth  on  you,  or 
such  as  your  own  virtue  may,  upon  your  volun- 
tary election,  take  in  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before 
you  no  other  persuasions,  than  either  the  work 
itself  may  affect  you  with,  or  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  your  parti- 
cular inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  never  took 
so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my  own,  so  I 
shall  never  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in 
any  thing  to  the  labour  of  another,  than  in  that 
which  shall  assist  this.  Which  your  labour  if  I 
can,  by  ray  place,  profession,  means,  friends, 
travail,  word,  deed,  requite  unto  yon,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  so  straitly  bound  thereunto,  as  I 
shall  be  ever  most  ready,  both  to  take  and  seek 
occasions  of  thankfulness.  And  so  leaving  it, 
nevertheless, «« Salva  amicitia,**  (as  reason  is,)  to 
your  own  good  liking,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY, 
UPON  SENDING  HIM  HIS  BOOK  OF  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Sir, 

I  think  no  man  may  more  truly  say  with  tha 
psalm,  «  multum  incola  fuit  anima  mea."    Fori  1 
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do  confess,  since  I  was  of  any  nnderstaiidin^,  my 
mind  hath,  in  effect,  been  absent  from  that  I  have 
done,  and  in  absence  errors  are  committed,  which 
I  do  willingly  acknowledge;  and  amongst  the 
rest,  this  great  one  that  led  the  rest;  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inward  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a 
book,  than  to  play  a  part,  I  have  led  my  life  in 
civil  causes,  for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by 
nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  preoccupation  of 
my  mind.  Therefore,  calling  myself  home,  I 
have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  where  like- 
wise I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker;  my 
labours  (if  so  I  may  term  that  which  was  the 
comfort  of  my  other  labours)  I  have  dedicated  to 
the  king,  desirous,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  may  be  as  fat  of  a  sacrifice  incensed  to  his 
honour ;  and  the  second  copy  I  have  sent  unto 
you,  not  only  in  good  affection,  but  in  a  kind  of 
congruity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning :  fur  books  are  the  shrines  where  the 
saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be.  And,  you  having 
built  an  ark,  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  deserve, 
in  propriety,  any  new  instrument  or  engine, 
whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced. 
So,  etc. 


tint  TBOMA0  BODLET  TO  SIR  FR4NCI8   BAOON, 
UPON  ms  NEW  PHILOSOPHY. 

Sir, 

As  soon  as  the  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
leisure  was  more  than  before,  I  was  coming  to 
thank  you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to 
do  it  by  word  than  letter;  but  I  was  still  disap- 
pointed of  my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
upon  an  urgent  occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fast 
to  Fulham,  and  hath  now  made  me  determine  to 
impart  my  mind  in  writing.  I  think  you  know  I 
have  read  your  "Cogitata  et  visa;"  which,  I 
protest,  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  reputing  it 
a  token  of  your  singular  love,  that  you  joined  me 
with  those  your  friends,  to  whom  you  would 
commend  the  first  perusal  of  your  draught ;  for 
which  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  but  this  unto 
you.  First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  affection  to 
your  person  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your 
words,  and  to  all  your  ability,  were  as  highly  to 
be  valued  as  your  affection  is  to  me,  it  might 
walk  with  your's  arm  in  arm,  and  claim  your 
love  by  just  desert;  but  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison, where  our  states  are  so  uneven,  and  our 
means  to  demonstrate  our  affections,  so  indiffer- 
ent ;  insomuch  as,  for  mine  own,  I  must  leave  it 
to  be  prized  in  the  nature  that  it  is;  and  you 
shall  evermore  find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 
As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  noble  speculations,  as  I  cannot 
choose  but  wonder  and  I  shall  wonder  at  it  ever, 
that  your  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
public  profession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no 


I  acquaintance  with  aeholanhip  or  learning,  you 
should  have  culled  forth  the  quintessence,  and 
sucked  up  the  sap  of  the  chiefest  kind  of  learn- 
ing.   For,  howsowever,  in  some  points,  you  do 
vary  altogether  from  that  which  is  and  hath  been 
ever  the  received  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and 
was  always  by  the  wisest  (as  still  they  have  been 
deemed)  of  ail  nations  and  ages,  adjudged  the 
truest ;  yet  it  is  apparent,  in  those  very  points,  in 
all  your  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book,  you 
show  yourself  a  master  workman.    For  myself, 
I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingenud,  that  for 
the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  smatterers ;  and  yet, 
because  it  may  seem  that  being  willing  to  com- 
municate your  treatise  with  your  friends,  yon  are 
likewise  willing  to  listen  to  whatsoever  I  or 
others  can  except  against  it ;  I  must  deliver  unto 
you,  for  my  private  opinion,  that  I  am  one  of  the 
crew,  that  say  there  is,  and  we  profess  a  greater 
holdfast  of  certainty  in  your  sciences,  than  yon 
by  your  discourse  will  seem  to  acknowledge : 
for  where,  at  first,  yon  do  object  the  ill  success 
aqd  errors  of  practitioners  of  physic,  you  know 
as  well,  they  do  proceed  of  the  patient's  unruli- 
ness,  for  not  one  of  a  hundred  doth  obey  his 
physician  in  their  own  indisposition;  for  few  are 
able  in  that  kind  to  explicate  themselves ;  or  by 
reason  their  diseases  are  by  nature  incurable, 
which  is  incident,  you  know,  to  many  sort  of 
maladies ;  or  for  some  other  hidden  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  conjecture; 
howbeit,  I  am  full  of  this  belief,  that  as  physic 
is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance, 
or  other  touch  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no 
better  in  their  practice :  for  few  are  found,  of 
that  profession,  so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as 
they  might  by  the  precepts  which  their  art  doth 
afford ;  which,  though  it  be  defective  in  regard  of 
such  perfection,  yet  for  certain  it  doth  flourish 
with  admirable  remedies,  such  as  tract  of  time 
hath  taught  by  experimental  effects,  and  are  the 
open  highway  to  that  knowledge  that  you  re- 
commend.   As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some 
conclusions  they  have  that  are  worthy  the  pre- 
serving: but  all  their  skill  is  so  accompanied 
with  subtilties  and  guiles,  as  both  the  craiis  and 
the  craAs-masters  are  not  only  despised,  but  named 
with  derision.    "Whereupon  to  make  good  your 
principal  assertion,  methinks  you  should  have 
drawn  the  most  of  your  examples  from  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by 
picking  out  cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and 
may,  by  all  confession,  be  subject  to  reproof,  but 
by  controlling  the  generals,  and  grounds,  and 
eminent   positions    and   aphorisms,  which    the 
greatest  artists  and  philosophers  have  from  time 
to  time  defended ;  for  it  goeth  for  current  among 
all  men  of  learning,  that  those  kinds  of  arts 
which  clerks  in  times  past  did  term  Qaadrivials« 
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confirm  their  propoeitiont  by  infallible  demon- 
strations. And  likewise  in  Trivials,  sach  les- 
sons and  directions  are  delivered  unto  us,  as  will 
effect  very  near,  or  as  much  altogether,  as  every 
faculty  doth  promise.  Now,  in  case  we  should 
concur  to  do  as  you  advise,  which  is,  to  renounce 
our  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems, 
axioms,  rules,  and  tenets,  and  so  to  come  babes 
««ad  regrnum  nature,**  as  we  are  willed  by  scrip- 
tures to  come  *<  ad  regnum  ccelorum."  There  is 
nothing  more  certain,  in  my  understanding,  than 
that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  after  'many  thousand  years,  leave  us  more 
unprovided  of  theorical  furniture,  than  we  are  at 
this  present:  For  that  were  indeed  to  become 
*•  Tabula  rasa,**  when  we  shall  leave  no  impres- 
sion of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to 
begin  the  world  again,  to  travel  by  trials  of 
actions  and  sense,  (which  are  your  proofs  by 
particulars,)  what  to  place  in  *<  intellectu**  for  our 
general  conceptions,  it  being  a  maxim  of  all 
men's  approving;  *«in  intellectu  nihil  esse  quod 
Bon  prius  fuit  in  sensu.**  And  so  in  appearance 
it  would  befall  us,  that  till  Plato*s  year  be  come 
about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less 
reckoning  than  now  it  is  accounted.  As  for  that 
which  you  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  expe- 
rience might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to 
extract  it  out  of  nature  by  particular  probations, 
it  is  no  more  upon  the  matter,  but  to  incite  us 
unto  that  which,  without  instigation,  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  men  will  practise  themselves ;  for  it 
cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  (for 
we  may  not  in  this  jease  confine  our  cogitations 
within  the  bounds  of  Europe,)  which  embrace  the 
course  which  you  purpose,  with  all  diligence 
and  care,  that  any  ability  can  perform.  For 
every  man  is  born  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  after  more.  But  yet,  why  men 
should  so  hearken  to  and  such  persuasions,  as 
wholly  to  abolish  those  settled  opinions,  and 
general  theorems,  to  which  they  have  attained  by 
their  own  and  their  ancestors*  experience,  I  see 
nothing  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it.  More- 
over, I  may  speak,  as  I  suppose,  with  good  pro- 
bability, that  if  we  should  make  a  mental  survey, 
what  is  like  to  be  effected  all  the  world  over; 
those  five  or  six  inventions  which  yon  have 
•elected,  and  imagined  to  be  but  of  modem 
standing,  would  make  but  a  slender  show  among 
so  many  hundreds  of  all  kinds  of  natures,  which 
are  daily  brought  to  light  by  the  enforcement  of 
wit  or  casual  events,  and  may  be  compared,  or 
partly  preferred,  above  those  that  you  have 
named.  But  were  it  so  here,  that  all  were  ad- 
mitted that  you  can  require,  for  the  augmentation 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  our  theorems  and 
general  positions  were  utterly  extinguished  with 


a  new  substitution  of  others  in  their  places,  what 
hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit  of  learning  by 
this  alteration  1  assuredly,  as  soon  as  the  new 
are  brought  ad  ax/t^y  by  the  inventors  and  their 
followers,  by  an  interchangeable  course  of 
natural  things,  they  will  fall  by  degrees  in 
oblivion  to  be  buried,  and  so  in  continuance  to 
perish  outright;  and  that  perchance  upon  the 
like  to  your  present  pretences,  by  proposal  of 
some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfectness ;  for  still  the  same 
defects  that  antiquity  found,  will  reside  in  man- 
kind, and  therefore  other  issues  of  their  actions, 
devices,  and  studies,  are  not  to  be  expected  than 
is  apparent,  by  records,  were  in  former  times 
observed.  I  remember  here  a  note  which  Pater- 
culus  made  of  the  incomparable  wits  of  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  in  their  fiourishing  state ; 
that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  in  their  issue  that  came  after,  because 
by  nature,  '«Quod  summo  studio  petitum  est, 
ascendit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto  mora 
est;'*  insomuch  that  men  perceiving  that  they 
could  not  go  farther,  being  come  to  the  stop,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  if  the 
thing  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  foro- 
prized  by  others.  So  it  fared  in  particular  with 
the  eloquence  of  that  age,  that  when  their  suc- 
cessors found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by 
no  means  excel  their  predecessors,  they  began  to 
neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  speak  for  many 
hundred  years  in  a  rustical  manner,  till  this  later 
resolution  brought  the  wheel  ^ibont  again,  by 
inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the  onset  a  fresh, 
with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto  the  top 
and  height  of  perfection,  not  in  that  gift  alone, 
but  in  every  oUier  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 
For  I  do  not  hold  it  any  erroneous  conceit  to 
think  of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  pro- 
fessed, so  they  have  been  before  in  all  precedent 
ages,  though  not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all 
times  alike  in  one  and  the  same ;  but  according 
to  the  changes  and  turning  of  times  wilh  a  more 
exact  and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rude  and  obscure 
kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what 
proof  I  have  of  it ;  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle,  and  of  the  deepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom 
we  have  any  means  to  take  any  notice ;  that  as 
there  is  of  other  things,  so  there  is  of  sciences, 
*«  ortus  et  interitus  :**  which  is  also  the  meaning 
(if  I  should  expound  it)  of  <*  nihil  novum  sub 
sole,**  and  is  as  well  to  be  applied  **  ad  facta,"  as 
«*  ad  dicta ;  ut  nihil  neque  dictum  neque  factum, 
quod  non  est  dictum  aut  factum  prius.*'  I  have 
farther  for  my  warrant,  that  famous  complaint  of 
Solomon  to  his  son,  against  the  infinite  making, 
of  books  in  his  time,  of  which,  in  all  congruity, 
great  part  were  of  observations  and  instructions 
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in  all  kind  of  literatuTe,  and  of  those  there  is  not 
BOW  so  much  as  one  pamphlet  (only  some  parcels 
of  the  Bihle  excepted^  remainingr  to  posterity. 
As  then  there  was  not  in  like  manner  to  be  found 
any  footing  of  millions  of  authors  that  were  long 
before  Solomon,  and  yet  we  must  give  credit  to 
that  which  he  affirmed ;  that  whatsoever  was  then 
or  before,  it  could  never  be  truly  pronounced  of 
it,  <<  Behold,  this  is  new.**  Whereupon  I  must 
for  my  final  conclusion  infer,  seeing  all  the  en- 
deavours, study,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in 
whatsoever  art  or  science,  have  ever  been  the 
same  as  they  are  at  this  present,  though  full  of 
mutabilities,  according  to  the  changes  and  acci- 
dental occasions  of  ages  and  countries,  and  clerks* 
dispositions ;  which  can  never  but  be  subject  to 
intention  and  remission,  both  in  their  devices  and 
practices  of  their  knowledge.  If  now  we  should 
accord  in  opinion  with  you ;  first,  to  condemn 
our  present  knowledge  of  doubt  and  incertitude 
(which  you  confer  but  by  averment)  without 
other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  disclaim  all 
our  axioms  and  maxims,  and  general  assertions 
that  are  left  by  tradition  from  our  elders  to  us ; 
which,  (for  so  it  is  to  be  pretended)  have  passed 
all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  Uiat  ever  were 
Abecedarii,  by  the  frequent  spelling  of  particulars, 
to  come  to  the  notice  of  new  generals,  and  so 
afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences,  the 
end  of  all  would  be,  that  when  we  should  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  learning  which  we  have,  all  our 
consequent  travail  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  set  for- 
wards, and  bring  us  to  the  happiness  to  be 
restored  **  in  integrum,"  which  will  require  as 
many  ages  as  have  marched  before  us,  to  be  per- 
fectly achieved.  And  this  I  write,  with  no  dis- 
like of  increasing  our  knowledge  with  new-found 
devices,  (which  is  undoubtedly  a  practice  of 
high  commendation)  in  regard  of  the  benefit  they 
will  yield  for  the  present,  that  the  world  hath 
ever  been,  and  will  forever  continue,  very  full  of 
such  devisers;  whose  industry  that  way  hath 
been  very  obstinate  and  eminent,  and  hath  pro- 
duced sfhinge  effects,  above  the  reach  and  the 
hope  of  men^s  common  capacities ;  and  yet  our 
notions  and  theorems  have  always  kept  in  grace 
both  with  them,  and  with  the  rarest  that  ever 
were  named  among  the  learned. 

By  this  you  see  to  what  boldness  I  am  brought 
by  your  kindness ;  that  (if  I  seem  to  be  too  saucy 
in  this  contradiction)  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  hold 
of  your  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in 
these  cases,  that  you  will  afford  your  special 
friend,  that  hath  induced  me  to  it.  And  although 
I  myself,  like  a  carrier's  horse,  cannot  baulk  the 
beaten  way,  in  which  I  have  been  trained,  yet 
since  it  is  my  censure  of  your  Cogitata  that  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  plain,  you  have  very  much 
wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to  smother  such 
a  treasure  so  long  in  your  coffer:  for  though  I 


stand  well  assured  (for  the  tenor  and  subject  of 
your  main  discourse)  you  are  not  able  to  impanel 
a  jury  in  any  university  that  will  give  up  a  ver- 
dict to  acquit  you  of  error ;  yet  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said, that  all  your  treatise  over  doth  abound  with 
choice  conceit  of  the  present  state  of  learning, 
and  with  so  worthy  contemplations  of  the  means 
to  procure  it,  as  may  persuade  with  any  student 
to  look  more  narrowly  to  his  business,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greatest  perfection,  of  that 
which  is  now-a-days  divulged  in  the  sciences, 
but  by  diving  yet  deeper,  as  it  were,  into  the 
bowels  and  secrets  of  nature,  and  by  enforcing  of 
the  powers  of  his  judgment  and  wit  to  learn  of 
St.  Paul,  ••Conseetari  meliora  dona:*'  which 
course,  would  to  God  (to  whisper  so  much  into 
your  ear)  you  had  followed  at  the  first,  when 
you  fell  to  the  study  of  such  a  study  as  was  not 
worthy  su6h  a  student.  Nevertheless,  being  so 
as  it  is,  that  you  are  therein  settled,  and  your 
country  soundly  served ;  I  cannot  but  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  as  I  do  very  often,  that  you  may 
gain  a  fit  reward  to  the  full  of  your  deserts,  which 
I  hope  will  come  with  heaps  of  happiness  and 
honour. 

^  Yours  to  be  used,  and  commanded, 

Tho.  Bodlct. 
From  Fulliaiii,  Feb.  10^  1007. 

Sir, — ^One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on 
another ;  insomuch  as  methinks  I  should  offend 
to  signify,  that  before  the  transcript  of  your  book 
be  fitted  for  the  press,  it  will  be  requisite  for  yon 
to  cast  a  censor's  eye  upon  the  style  and  the  elo- 
cution ;  which.  In  the  framing  of  some  periods, 
and  in  divers  words  and  phrases,  will  hardly  go 
for  current,  if  the  copy  brought  to  me  be  just  the 
same  that  you  would  publish. 

Tho.  Bodlct. 


SIR  FR4NCIS  BACON  TO  THB  BISHOP  OF  ELY,  UPON 
8BNDINO  HI4  WRITINO  INTITULED,  CX>OITATA 
ET  VISA. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

Now,  your  lordship  hath  been  so  long  in  the 
church  and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings 
and  popes,  methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  field,  and  refresh  your  mind  with 
some  matter  of  philosophy ;  though  that  science 
be  now,  through  age,  waxed  a  child  again,  and 
left  to  boys  and  young  men.  And  because  you 
are  wont  to  make  me  believe  you  took  liking  to 
my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  this  vacation 
fruits,  and  thus  much  more  for  my  mind  and  pur- 
pose. *>I  hasten  not  to  publish,  perishing  I 
would  prevent."  And  I  am  forced  to  respect  as 
well  my  times,  as  the  matter;  for  with  me  it  is 
thus,  and  I  think  with  all  men,  in  my  ease :  if  I 
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bind  myself  to  an  aignment,  it  loadeth  my  mind ; 
bat  if  I  rid  my  mind  of  the  present  Co^tation,  it 
is  rather  a  recreation :  this  hath  pat  me  into  these 
miscellanies,  which  I  purpose  to  suppress,  if  God 
give  me  leave  to  write  a  just  and  perfect  volume 
of  philosophy,  which  I  go  on  with,  though  slowly. 
1  send  not  your  lordship  too  much,  lest  it  may 
glat  yoa<  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  desire 
is.  If  your  lordship  be  so  good  now  as  when 
you  were  the  good  Dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  bot  hy  notes, 
yoii  would  mark  unto  me  whatsoever  shall  seem 
unto  you  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or  harsh 
to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  per- 
son of  the  writer,  for  no  man  can  be  judge  and 
party;  and  when  our  minds  judge  by  reflection 
on  ourselves,  they  are  more  subject  to  error.  And 
though,  for  the  matter  itself,  my  judgment  be  in 
some  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  by  any 
man's  judgment  that  goeth  not  my  way,  yet  even 
in  those  things  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may 
make  me  express  myself  diversely.  I  would  have 
come  to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to 
my  house  in  the  country,  and  so  I  commend  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 


an  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  BIR  THOMAB  BODLBT, 
AITBR  BB  HAD  IMPARTBD  TO  HIM  A  WRITING 
INTITULBD,  «*C001TATA  ET  YIBA." 

Sia, 

In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house  in 
the  country,  I  shidl  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which,  1  pray  you,  therefore,  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  yon  vntness,-  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  Uie  argument ;  for  myself,  I  know 
well  yon  love  and  aJBTect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but,  **  non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia 
silvK.**  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
np,  (whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,)  I  am  but  to 
pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  but  a  fort- 
night at  Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me 
another  tale,  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation 
against  libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that 
way :  I  pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to 
him.    So  I  rest. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON 
SENDING  HIM  FART  OF  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mr.  Matthew, 

I  plainly  perceive  by  your  affectionate  writing 
toQching  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
afiecteth  us  both,  which  is  the  good  end  to  which 
it  is  dedicated:  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it 
cannot  merit  that  degree  of  approbation.  For 
yoQi  eaation  for  church  men*  and  church  mattere. 


(as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause 
and  celebrity  of  my  work,  it  moveth  me  not)  but 
as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  which  may 
come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  passage  to  the  good 
port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect, 
so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  not  too  far  about. 
But  troth  is,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  meet 
them  in  the  way,  except  it  be,  as  they  will  needs 
confederate  themselves  with  Aristotle,  who,  you 
know,  is  intemperately  magnified  with  the  school- 
men, and  is  also  allied  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Faber,  who  was  a  companion  of  Loyola,  and 
a  great  Aristotelian.  I  send  you  at  this  time,  the 
only  part  which  hath  any  hanhness,  and  yet  I 
framed  to  myself  an  opinion,  that  whosoever 
allowed  well  of  that  preface,  which  you  so  much 
commend,  will  not  dislike,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  dislike,  this  other  speech  of  preparation ;  for  it  is 
written  out  of  the  same  spirit,  and  out  of  the  same 
necessity.  Nay,  it  doth  more  fully  lay  open,  that 
the  question  between  me  and  the  ancients  is  not 
of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  but  of  the  rightness  of 
the  way.  And,  to  speak  truth,  it  is  to  the  other 
but  as  Palma  to  Pugnus,  part  of  the  same  thing, 
more  large.  You  conceive  aright,  that  in  this, 
and  the  other,  you  have  commission  to  impart  and 
communicate  them  to  othere,  according  to  your 
discretion ;  other  matten  I  write  not  of.  Myself 
am  like  the  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont 
to  pray  for  peace  among  the  willows ;  for,  while 
the  winds  blew  the  wind-mills  wrought,  and  the 
water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that 
controveraies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advance- 
ment of  sciences.  Let  me  conclnde  with  my 
perpetual  wish  towards  yourself,  that  the  appro- 
bation of  yourself  by  your  own  discreet  and  tem- 
perate carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  com- 
mend you  to  God's  goodness. 
Gray'f  Inn,  this  lOtb  of  October,  1609. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  BIR.  MATTHEW,  TOUCH- 
ING INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mr.  Matthew,  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  your 
letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  am  glad  to 
receive  from  you  matter  both  of  enconragement 
and  advertisement,  touching  my  writings.  For 
my  part,  I  do  wish  that,  since  there  is  almost  no 
«« lumen  siccum'*  in  the  world,  but  all  *«  madidum, 
maceratnm,*'  infused  in  the  afiisctions,  and  bloods, 
or  humoure,  that  these  things  of  mine  had  those 
separations  that  might  make  them  more  accepta- 
ble ;  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaintance 
of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less 
like  to  last.  And  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  new  mould  them,  I  send  you  a  leaf  or 
two  of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the 
whole  work;  wherein  1  purpose  to  take  that  which 
is  real  and  effectual  of  both  writings,  and  chiefly 
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to  add  pledge,  if  not  payment  to  my  promise.  I 
send  yoa,  also,  a  memorial  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth, 
to  requite  your  Eulogy  of  the  late  Dake  of  Flo- 
rence's felicity.  Of  this,  when  you  were  here,  I 
showed  you  some  model,  though,  at  that  time, 
methonght  you  were  as  willing  to  hear  Julius 
Cesar  as  Queen  Elizabeth  commended.  But  this 
which  I  send  is  more  full,  and  hath  more  of  the 
narrative ;  and  farther  hath  one  part  that  I  think 
will  not  be  disagreeable,  either  to  you,  or  that 
place,  being  the  true  tracts  of  her  proceeding 
towards  the  Catholics,  which  are  infinitely  mis- 
taken. And  though  I  do  not  imagine  they  will 
pass  allowance  there,  yet  they  will  gain  upon  ex- 
oQse.  I  find  Mr.  Lezure  to  use  yon  well,  (I  mean 
his  tongue,  of  you,)  which  shows  you  either 
honest  or  wise.  But  this  I  speak  merely ;  for,  in 
good  faith,  I  conceive  hope,  that  you  will  so 
govern  yourself,  as  we  may  take  you  as  assuredly 
for  a  good  subject,  and  patriot,  as  you  take  your- 
self for  a  good  Christian;  and  so  we  may  enjoy 
your  company,  and  you  your  conscience,  if  it  may 
no  otherwise  he.  For  my  part,  assure  yourself 
that,  as  we  say  in  the  law,  *«  mutatis  mutandis,** 
my  love  and  good  wishes  to  yon  are  diminished. 
And  so  I  remain. 


BIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCIIINO 
THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  (as  I  now  stand,)  I  am  not  so  unfor- 
tunate but  your  majesty  knoweth.  For,  both  in 
the  commission  of  union,  (the  labour  whereof,  for 
men  of  my  profession,  rested  most  upon  my  hand,) 
and  this  last  parliament  in  the  bill  of  the  subsidy, 
(both  body  and  preamble,)  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
aers  of  Tresham,  and  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of 
purveyance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the 
grievances,  and  the  like;  as  I  was  ever  careful 
(and  not  without  good  success)  sometimes  to  put 
forward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
back  that  which  was  not  so  good ;  so  your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  accept  kindly  of  my  services,  and 
to  say  to  me,  such  conflicts  were  the  wars  of  peace, 
and  such  victories,  the  victories  of  peace ;  and, 
therefore,  such  servants  that  obtained  them  were, 
by  kingrs  that  reign  in  peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed 
than  services  of  commanders  in  the  wars.  In  all 
which,  nevertheless,  I  can  challenge  to  myself  no 
sufficiency,  but  that  I  was  diligent  and  reasonably 
happy  to  execute  those  directions  which  I  received 
either  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury ;  at  which  time  it  pleased 
your  majesty  to  promise  and  assure  me,  that  upon 
the  remove  of  the  then  attorney,  I  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
this  was  after  confirmed  to  me  by  many  of  my 


lords,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  last  term,  the 
manner,  also,  in  particular,  was  spoken  of;  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be  made  your  majesty^s 
sergeant,  and  I  solicitor,  for  so  it  was  thought 
best,  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts  and  faculties,  for 
the  good  of  your  service.  And  of  this  resolution 
both  court  and  country  took  knowledge.  Neither 
was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine  own, 
but  moved  from  my  lords ;  and  I  think,  firsts  from 
my  lord  chancellor.  Whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  though  I  am  sure  I  had  two 
circumstances,  that  Mr.  Attorney  now  is,  could 
not  allege.  The  one,  nine  years*  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  being  cousin-german  to  the  Lord 
of  Salisbury,  whom  your  majesty  seemeth  and 
trusteth  so  much.  But  for  less  place,  I  conceived, 
it  was  meant  me.  But  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbert  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  my  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my  great 
disgrace  and  discouragement.  For,  (gracious 
sovereign,)  if  still  when  the  waters  are  stirred, 
another  shall  be  put  before  me,  your  inajesty  had 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  1  shall  be  still  a  lame 
man  to  do  your  majesty  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  most  humble  auit  to  your  majesty  is,  that  this 
which  seemed  to  me  was  intended,  may  speedily 
be  performed.  And  I  hope  my  fonner  service 
shall  be  but  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better 
strengthened.  For  sure  I  am,  no  man*s  heart  is 
fuller  (I  say  not  but  many  have  greater  hearts, 
but  I  say,  not  fuller)  of  love  and  duty  towards 
your  majesty,  and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time 
will  manifest  against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any 
be.  To  conclude,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
for  my  boldness,  and  rest 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  HIS  SUIT  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  ATTORNEY'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  please  your  Majesty, 

Your  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me  in 
advancing  me  to  place,  and  that  which  is  to  me 
of  no  less  comfort,  your  maje8ty*s  benign  and 
gracious  acceptation  horn  time  to  time  of  my  poor 
services,  much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them« 
hath  almost  brought  me  to  an  opinion,  that  I  may 
sooner  perchance  be  wanting  to  myself  in  not 
asking,  than  find  your  majesty's  goodness  wanU 
ing  to  me,  in  any  my  reasonable  and  modest 
desires.  And,  therefore,  perceiving  how  at  this 
time  preferments  of  law  fly  about  my  ears,  to  some 
above  me,  and  to  some  below  me,  I  did  conceive 
your  majesty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of  dulness, 
or  want  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  not 
come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob*s  Well,  as  others 
do.  Wherein  I  shall  propound  to  your  majesty, 
that  which  tendeth  not  so  much  to  the  raising  my 
fortune,  as  to  the  settling  of  my  mind,  being 
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aometimee  assailed  with  this  eogitation,  that  by 
reasoa  of  my  slowness  to  sue  and  apprehend 
sadden  occasions,  keeping  on  one  plain  course  of 
painful  service,  I  may  (in  fine  dierum)  be  in  danger 
to  be  neglected  and  forgotten.  And  if  that  should 
be,  then  were  it  much  better  for  me  now  while  I 
stand  in  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  (though 
unworthy,)  and  have  some  reputation  in  the 
world,  to  give  over  the  course  I  am  in,  and  to 
make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen ; 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  narrative  of  your 
happy  (though  not  untraduced)  times,  or  by  re- 
compiling your  laws,  which,  I  perceive,  your 
majesty  laboureth  with,  and  hath  in  your  head, 
(as  Jupiter  had  Pallas,)  or  some  other  the  like 
work,  (for  without  some  endeavour  to  do  you 
honour  I  would  not  live,)  than  to  spend  my  wits 
and  time  in  this  laborious  place,  wherein  now  I 
serve,  if  it  shall  be  deprived  of  those  outward 
ornaments,  and  inward  comforts,  which  it  was 
wont  to  have  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession 
to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and  rest,  which 
seemeth  now  to  be  a  hope  altogether  casual,  if 
not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  (not  to  hold 
your  majesty  long,),  my  suit  (than  the  which  I 
think  I  cannot  well  go  lower)  is,  that  I  may 
obtain  your  royal  promise  to  succeed  (if  I  live) 
into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
void,  it  being  but  the  natural,  and  immediate  step 
and  rise,  which  the  place  I  now  hold  hath  ever 
(in  sort)  made  claim  to,  and  almost  never  failed 
of.  In  this  suit  I  make  no  friends  to  your  majesty, 
bat  rely  upon  no  other  motive  than  your  grace, 
nor  any  other  assurance  but  your  word,  whereof 
1  had  good  experience  when  I  came  to  the  solici- 
tor's place,  that  they  were  like  to  the  two  great 
lights,  which  in  their  motions  are  never  retro- 
grade. So,  with  my  best  prayer  for  your  majesty's 
happiness,  I  resi 


SIR  FRANCI0  BACON  TO  SIR  OEOROE  GARY  IN 
FRANCS,  UPON  SENDING  HIM  HIS  WRITING,  "  IN 
FELICEM  MEMORIAM  ELIZABETHS." 

My  vert  good  Lobd, 

Being  asked  the  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old 
servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon,  whether  I 
would  command  him  any  service  into  France,  and 
being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard  of 
sickness,  I  began  to  remember,  that  neither  your 
boainess  nor  mine  (though  great  and  continual) 
can  be,  upon  an  exact  account,  any  just  occa- 
sion why  so  much  good-will  as  hath  passed 
between  as  should  be  so  much  discontinued  as  it 
hath  been.  And,  therefore,  because  one  must 
begin,  I  thought  to  provoke  your  remembrance  of 
me,  by  my  letter.  And  thinking  how  to  fit  it  with 
somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came  to  my  mind, 
thai  this  last  tommer,  by  occasion  of  a  factious 

Vol.  in.— 6 


book  that  endeavoured  to  verify,  **  Misera  fnmina'* 
(the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull)  upon  Queen 
£lizabeth ;  I  did  write  a  few  lines  in  her  memorial, 
which  I  thought  you  would  be  well  pleased  to 
read,  both  for  the  argument,  and  because  you 
were  wont  to  bear  affection  to  my  pen.  *<  Verum, 
ut  aliud  ex  alio,"  if  it  came  handsomely  to  pass,  I 
Would  be  glad  the  President  De  Thou  (who  hath 
written  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  fame  and 
diligence)  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  know  not, 
whether  it  may  not  serve  him  for  some  use  in  his 
story ;  wherein  I  would  be  glad  he  did  right  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady^  aa  1 
perceive  by  that  he  hath  already  written,  he  is 
well  inclined  to  do ;  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion  (such  as  absence  may  permit)  of 
some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  us. 
For  though  he  hath  many  ways  the  precedence, 
(chiefly  in  worth,)  yet  this  is  common  to  them 
both,  Uiat  we  may  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places 
of  law  eminent,  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that 
our  fathers  did  so  before  us ;  and,  lastly,  that  both 
of  us  love  learning,  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was 
ever  a  bond  of  friendship,  in  the  greatest  distances 
of  places.  But  of  this  I  make  no  farther  request, 
than  your  own  occasions  and  respects  (to  me  un- 
known) may  further  or  limit,  my  principal  pur- 
pose being  to  salute  you,  and  to  send  you  this 
token,  whereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  com- 
mendations to  my  lady.  And  so  commit  yon  both 
to  God's  holy  protection. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
It  is  observed,  upon  a  place  in  the  Canticles  by 
some,  «*  Ego  sum  Flos  Campi,  et  Lilium  Conval- 
lium ;"  that  it  is  not  said,  «*  Ego  sum  flos  horti, 
et  lilium  montiora :"  because  the  majesty  of  that 
person  is  not  enclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropriate 
to  the  great.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  royal 
virtue  of  access,  which  nature  and  judgment  hath 
placed  in  your  majesty's  mind,  as  the  portal  of 
all  the  rest,  could  not  of  itself  (my  imperfections 
considered)  have  animated  me  to  have  made  obla- 
tion of  myself  immediately  to  your  majesty,  had 
it  not  been  joined  to  a  habit  of  like  liberty  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  sovereign  mistress, 
a  princess  happy  in  all  things,  but  most  happy  in 
such  a  successor.  And  yet,  farther,  and  more 
nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  unto  your  majesty's  sacred 
ears  (open  to  the  air  of  all  virtues)  there  might 
have  come  some  small  breath  of  the  good  memory 
of  my  father,  so  long  a  principal  counsellor  in 
your  kingdom,  but  also,  by  the  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  devotion,  and  incessant  en- 
deavours, beyond  the  strength  of  his  body,  and 
>the  nature  of  the  times,  which  appeared  in  my 
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good  brotltor  towards  your  majesty's  serrioe,  and 
worn  on  your  majesty's  part,  through  your  singular 
benignities,  by  many  most  gracious  and  lively 
slgnlAaations  and  favours  accepted  and  acknow- 
ledged, beyond  the  tliought  of  any  thing  he  could 
etloot:  all  which  endeaTours  and  duties,  for  the 
moat  part,  wore  common  to  myself  with  him, 
tliotigh  my  design  between  bretliren  dissembled. 
And,  therefore,  most  high  and  mighty  king,  my 
moNt  doar  and  dread  aovereign  lord,  since  now 
tho  cornerstone  is  laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy 
III  Kiirope,  and  that  God  above,  who  is  noted  to 
have  a  mighty  hand  in  bridling  tlie  floods  and 
fluctuations  of  the  seas,  and  of  people's  hearts, 
hath  by  the  miraouloua  and  universal  consent, 
(the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from 
ftuch  diversity  of  oauaes,)  in  your  coming  in, 
given  a  aign  and  token,  what  ho  iniendeth  in  the 
oontinuanoe ;  I  think  tliere  is  no  subject  of  your 
mi^eaty,  who  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
anil  unworthy,  whose  heart  ia  not  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  |>t^ace*oflertnga  to  make  you  propiti- 
ous) but  to  aacriflce  himself  aa  a  burnt-offering 
to  your  majesty's  aervice :  amongst  which  number, 
no  man'a  fire  shall  be  more  pure  and  fervent;  but 
how  far  forth  it  shall  blaae  out,  that  lesteth  in 
your  mt^eAty*s  employment;  fcn^,  since  your  for- 
tunts  in  the  greatness  thereof,  hath  for  a  time 
debarvwl  your  m«^e«tY  of  the  fruitful  virtue  which 
one  c:iUeth  the  princi^uO,  ««Pnncipis  est  virtus 
maxuua  mWe  «U\>a«*'  because  your  majesty  hath 
many  of  your^  which  ai«  unknown  unto  you«  I 
mu»l  leAVx»  all  to  the  trial  i^"  tVther  time;  aiuK 
thirsting  atVr  the  happiiwtss  of  kissing  your 
iv^yal  bawl*  c\Miftmie  evar 

Your,  etc. 

Pa.  Bacc^« 


the  otiier  side,  I  will  not  omit  to  desire  humbly 
your  lordship's  favour,  in  furthering  a  good  con- 
ceit and  impression  of  my  most  humble  duty,  and 
true  zeal  towards  the  king,  to  whose  majesty 
words  cannot  make  mo  known,  neither  mine  own 
nor  others,  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of 
any  that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience, 
by  their  humanity  and  commendations.  And  so 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  God's  protection. 

Your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacom. 
Firom  Gray**  Ibb,  etc 


Mx^  L\%a\s 

1^  pwH»HH  ooNi*^^*!  awake«rtk  in  me  anmietn- 
Kr^wii>e  «N<^  tHe  vSHV^tani  amitv  an4  mutual  igvyyl 

aitel  xssit  Km\UH»|n*  wh^Tv>«u)io  I  wa*  le(»  smn$^ 
lKs^»  ^H  n^i^^vt  sM  Uh'  time  I  Imk)  re«$^>«i  v  *»^^r)vtsl ; 
)ik«Kl  >hx\hAl  1  \>aU  k^  m^iKi  tlw»  jftv«*t  ^Y^m.^n  my 
WnhW*  y>ft  KsH  *rMx\m  tAx\\l  in  t«>isr*»^^'  ***  « *^«^ 

^i^Mt  >a^v,l,^«M  ;)^i^yl  ^v.^^.y««^S9k  ^"^il  )n  WvWi  JUX^, 

1^4^  K*>i\l  t^  i*^\$v  "fV  \^N»  s^^  th.Mfe^  Ka\X  SwNi 
^«^  an*  a«k  e^AH^-^^x  sk^  ^  v*4i***  a  <s'*i^nn(k>iv  i^** 
^M^^y***  «^v  ^hnjI  >a^U  a^  ^ti^Ny^  a?S^^,«*n  v 
yv«^t  5(«sssA  W^i^i^iA  iKM  ^ft,NaV«ntx  %a  w^^*nI  aay 
^>^M*«^  ^^  aW'  ^^«l^  wtN*<«^^t  aw  w."*  V  Ve  aU.*^ 

^Kw^#fr^  xsN*?  WlWb^x^^|l^^a5tK^iJ*;  A»Ai.vHa 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUH- 
BERLAND,  CONCERNING  A  PROCLAMATION  UPON 
TUB  KING'S  ENTRY. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUm  LOEDSHIP, 

I  do  hold  it  a  thing  formal  and  neoessary,  for 
the  king  to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so 
speedy,  with  some  gracious  declaration  for  the 
cherishing,  entertaining,  and  preparing  of  men*s 
aflfectiotts.  For  which  purpose  I  have  conceived 
a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  to  me  familiar,  in  my 
mistress  her  times,  to  have  used  my  pen  in  politic 
writings  of  satisfaction.  The  use  of  this  may  be 
in  two  sorts:  First,  properiy,  if  yoor  lordship 
think  coovmient  to  show  the  king  any  sndi 
draught,  because  the  v«ins  and  pulses  of  this 
!  state  cannot  but  be  known  here;  which  if  your 
lordship  should*  then  I  would  desire  your  lordship 
to  withdraw  my  name,  and  only  signify  that  you 
gave  some  heads  of  diredioD  of  soch  a  matter  to 
one  of  whose  style  and  pea  3^011  had  sooae  opinion, 
llie  other  collatefal*  that  though  yonr  lordship 
make  no  other  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  Idnd  of  portrai- 
i  tare  of  that  which  I  think  vroi^y  to  be  advised 
by  vxMir  lonl^ip  to  the  king,  to  express  himself 
accwviic^r  to  thv>$«  points  which  are  therein  con- 
oe«red«  and  p«'<^rhaf>s  mon^  canpendions  and  signi- 
uoju>t  than  if  1  hjkd  set  th«n  dovm  in  articles.  I 
w\M'.U  Kaw  axsiNaded  yonr  lordship,  but  for  some 
U;iV  phrsK  I  uvk.  To  aaorrow  saoratng  I  vrill 
w^t  on  von*    So  I  evtr  cgatint,  etcw 

Fa.  Bacon. 


«W  nUNtlS  BAOWX  TO  sot  EDWARD  OOKB 


I  ^*«^t  Ke<^  tpsK^  Kc  al^  sc»  let  too  ksow  in 
>!ijk:r)M«j^  wt>jki  I  ivkfi  4j«  To«k  as^  wkat  too  dmtt 
i»A  .^^  SMv  Yvtt  sal^  %.>  yv«ar»if  a  liberty  to  dia- 
<TK^  aM  ^^^mK:*^  aav  ^v«  expeneaeek  and  dis- 

^  *  s 

cer^.'mi  >«^^  9t  ?v«eaMS  vv«  1  Mav  tUnk  of  me. 
I  aiM  v«e  ^>«M  k«>^ar  K*<li  viae  owm  vrants  and 
x>^Wc^  aNf« V  {  asii  vt  aaar  W  yigtchtatg,  that  mine 
w^t  aM^  w^»(Mi  HS^»fcs  sMil  as  a  stay :  And, 
MA^v  I  aMQT  wa  aa  fafe^  |Uca  teidnie  to  he 
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irrongodf  withoat  repelling  the  eame  to  my  best 
advantage,  to  right  myself.  You  are  great,  and 
therefore  have  the  more  enviers,  which  would  be 
glad  to  hare  yoa  paid  at  another^s  cost.  Since 
the  time  I  missed  the  solicitor's  place,  the  rather, 
I  think,  by  your  means,  I  cannot  expect  that  yon 
and  I  shall  ever  serve  as  attorney  and  solicitor 
togetiier,  but  either  to  serve  with  another  upon 
your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some  other  course. 
So  as  I  am  more  free  than  ever  I  was  from  any 
occasion  of  unworthy  confirming  myself  to  you, 
more  than  general  good  manners,  or  your  particu- 
lar good  usage  shall  provoke ;  and  if  you  had  not 
been  shortpsighted  in  your  own  fortune,  (as  I 
think,)  you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me ;  but 
that  tide  is  past.  I  write  not  tliis  to  show  any 
friends  what  a  brave  letter  I.  have  writ  to  Mr. 
Attorney;  I  have  none  of  those  humours,  but  that 
I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the 
mors  decent  carriage  of  my  master*s  service,  and 
to  our  particular  better  understanding  one  another. 
This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  you  in  deed, 
and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  the  worse 
for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which 
for  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would  adventure.  So, 
this  being  to  yourself,  I  for  my  part  rest, 

Yours,  etc. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


SIB  FRANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  VINCENT   SKINNER, 

EXP08TULAT0RY. 

Sib  Vincent  Skinner, 

I  see  by  your  needless  delays,  this  matter  is 
grown  to  a  new  question,  wherein,  for  the  matter 
itself,  it  had  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should 
not  so  much  have  stood  upon  it;  for  the  great 
and  daily  travails  which  I  take  in  his  majesty's 
service,  eitiier  are  rewarded  in  themselves,  in 
that  they  are  but  my  duty,  or  else  may  deserve  a 
much  greater  matter.  Neither  can  I  think  amiss 
of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  king's 
benefit,  moved  the  doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what 
warrant  you  had,  but  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
having  had  my  lord  treasurer's,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor's warrant  for  payment,  above  a  month 
since,  you  (I  say)  making  your  payments,  be- 
like, upon  such  differences  as  are  better  known 
to  yourself,  than  agreeable  to  due  respect  of  his 
majesty's  service,  have  delayed  all  this  time, 
otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected  either  from 
our  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  that  regard 
that  one  in  your  place  may  owe  to  one  in 
mine.  By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me 
a  greater  inconvenience,  that  now  my  name,  in 
sort,  must  be  in  question  among  you,  as  if  1  were 
a  man  likely  to  demand  that  that  were  unreason- 
able, or  to  be  denied  that  that  is  reasonable ;  and 
this  must  be,  because  you  can  pleasure  men  at 


pleasure.  But  this  I  leave  with  this,  that  it  is 
tbe  first  matter  wherein  I  had  occasion  to  discern 
of  your  friendship,  which  I  see  to  fall  to  this, 
that  whereas  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  last  time  in  my 
man's  hearing,  very  honourably  said,  that  he 
would  not  diseontent  any  man  in  my  place,  it 
seems  you  have  no  such  caution.  But  my  writing 
to  you  now,  is  to  know  of  you,  where  now  the 
stay  is,  without  being  any  more  beholden  to  you, 
to  whom  indeed  no  man  ought  to  be  beholden  in 
those  cases  in  a  right  course.  And  so  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

It  hay  please  tour  Lordship, 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolufion,  both  with 
his  majesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  his 
council,  that  I  should  be  placed  solicitor,  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  removed  to  be  the  king's  seijeant ; 
so  I  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship's  farther- 
ness  and  forwardness  therein,  your  lordship  be- 
ing the  man  that  first  devised  the  mean ;  where- 
fore my  humble  request  unto  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  set  in  with  some  strength  to 
finish  this  your  work ;  which  (I  assure  yourself) 
I  desire  the  rather,  because,  being  placed,  I  hope, 
for  your  many  favours,  to  be  able  to  do  you  some 
better  service :  for  as  I  am,  your  lordship  cannot 
use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know  roe ;  not  that  Z 
vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  mat- 
ter, but  certainly  it  will  frame  me  to  use  a  more 
industrious  observance  and  application  to  such  as 
I  honour  so  much  as  I  do  your  lordship,  and  not, 
I  hope,  without  some  good  offices,  which  may 
deserve  your  thanks.  And  herewithai,  good  my 
lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  consider, 
that  dme  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a 
married  man  is  years  seven  older  in  his  thoughts 
the  first  day ;  and  therefore  what  a  discomforta- 
ble  thing  it  is  for  me  to  be  unsettled  still.  For^ 
surely,  were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  bom  for 
to  do  my  sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that 
station  I  will  live  and  die ;  otherwise,  for  mine 
own  private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that 
the  king  should  blot  me  out  of  his  book,  or  that 
I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour  to  serve 
him  in  some  other  kind,  than  for  me  to  stand 
thus  at  a  stop,  and  to  have  that  little  reputation 
which  by  my  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered 
and  taken  away  by  continual  disgraces,  every 
new  man  coming  in  before  me;  and  sure  I  am,  I 
shall  never  have  fairer  promises  and  hope  from 
all  your  lordships,  and  I  would  believe  you  in  a 
far  greater  matter :  and  if  it  were  nothing  else,  I 
I  hope  tlie  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  some- 
\  what ;  for  I  know  well  the  solicitor's  place  is  not 
I  as  your  lordship  left  it,  time  working  alteration, 
.  somewhat  in  the  profession,  qauch  more  in  that 
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special  place.  And  were  it  not  to  satisfy  my 
wife^s  friends,  and  to  get  myself  out  of  being  a 
common  gaze,  and  a  speech,  (I  protest  before 
God,)  I  would  never  speak  word  for  it.  But  to 
conclude,  as  my  bonourable  lady  was  some  mean 
to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another;  so, 
if  it  please  you  to  help  me,  as  yoo  said,  to  change 
mine  own  name,  I  cannot  be  but  more  and  more 
bounden  to  you;  and  I  am  much  deceived,  if 
your  lordship  find  not  the  king  well  inclined :  as 
for  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  he  is  forwaid  and  affec- 
tionate. 

Yo\irs,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO.* 

It  may  pleasv  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 
How  honestly  ready  I  have  been,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  service  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  as  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  unfortunate 
but  your  majesty  knows ;  both  in  the  commission 
of  union,  the  labour  whereof,  for  men  of  my  pro- 
fession, rested  most  upon  my  hands ;  and  this  last 
parliament,  for  the  bill  of  subsidy,  both  body  and 
preamble :  in  the  bill  of  attainders  of  Tresham, 
and  the  rest;  in  the  matter  of  purveyance,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the  grievances,  and  the 
like ;  as  I  was  ever  careful,  not  without  good  suc- 
cess, sometimes  to  put  forward  that  which  was 
good,  sometimes  to  keep  back  that  which  was 
worse ;  so  your  majesty  was  pleased  kindly  to 
accept  of  my  services,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  con- 
flicts were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  such  victories 
the  victories  of  peace;  and  therefore  such  servants 
as  obtained  them  were,  by  kings  that  reign  in 
peace,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  than  conquerors  in 
the  wars.  In  all  which,  nevertheless,  I  can 
challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency,  that  I  was 

*  Tbit  to  merely  a  copy  of  a  letter,  wbich  vrSl  be  found  in 
page  39,  but  tbere  are  some  Tariationi,  wbkb  have  induced 
me  to  insert  botb  of  tbem :  In  tbe  latter  letter  be  refen  to  hto 
Atber. 


diligent,  and  reasonably  happy  to  execute  those 
directions  which  I  have  received,  either  immediate- 
ly from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury.  At  that  time  it  pleased  your  majesty 
also  to  assure  me,  that  upon  the  remove  of  the 
then  attorney,  I  should  not  be  forgotten,  but  be 
brought  into  ordinary  place;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed unto  roe  by  many  of  my  lords.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  manner  also  in  particu- 
lar spoken  of,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be 
made  your  majesty's  seijeant,  and  I  solicitor;  for 
so  it  was  thought  best  to  sort  with  both  our  gifts 
and  faculties  for  the  good  of  our  service,  and  of 
this  resolution  both  court  and  country  took  notice. 
Neither  was  this  any  invention  or  project  of  mine 
own,  but  moved  from  my  lords,  I  think  first  from 
my  lord  chancellor;  whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  1  never  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  although,  I  am  sure,  I  bad 
two  circumstances  that  Mr.  Attorney  that  now  is 
could  not  allege ;  the  one  nine  years^  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  the  being  cousin-german  to  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury ;  for  of  my  father's  service  I  will 
not  speak.  But  for  the  less  place,  I  conceive,  it 
was  never  meant  me :  but  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbard  was  placed,  I  heard  no  more  of  any  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my 
great  disgrace  and  discontentment.  For,  gracious 
sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  waters  be  stirred,  an- 
other shall  be  put  in  before  me,  your  majesty  hath 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  a  lame  man 
to  do  your  services.  And  therefore  my  most 
humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is,  that  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  my  former  services  shall  be  but 
as  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better  strength- 
ened :  for  sure  I  am  no  man's  heart  is  fuller,  I  say 
not,  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I  say 
not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  majesty 
and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  con- 
clude, I  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness, 
etc.  Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacok. 
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A  LETTER  TO  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  UPON  BENDINO 
OP  A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

It  mat  please  tour  Majesty, 

According  to  the  ceremony  of  the  time,  I  would 
not  forget,  in  all  humbleness,  to  present  your 
majesty  with  a  small  New  Year's  gift:  nothing 
to  my  raind.  And  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  can 
but  pray  to  God  to  give  your  majesty  his  New 
Year's  Gift;  that  is,  a  new  year  that  shall  be  as 
no  year  to  your  body,  and  as  a  year  with  two 
harvests  to  your  coffers;  and  every  other  way 
prosperous  and  gladsome.    And  so  I  remain. 


A    LETTER    TO  QUEEN    ELIZABETH,   UPON   THE 
BENDING  OF  A   NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

Most  ezcellbiit  sovereign  Mistress  : 

The  only  New  Year's  Gift  which  I  can  give 
your  majesty,  is  that  which  God  hath  given  to  me : 
which  is,  a  mind,  in  all  humbleness,  to  wait  upon 
your  commandments  and  business:  wherein  I 
would  to  God  that  I  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less ; 
or  that  I  could  perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk,  that  bates,  when  I  see  occasion  of  service, 
but  cannot  fly,  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist. 
But,  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
making  to  your  majesty  my  poor  oblation  of  a 
garment,  as  unworthy  the  wearing  as  his  service 
that  sends  it :  but  the  approach  to  your  excellent 
person  may  give  worth  to  both :  which  is  all  the 
happiness  I  aspire  unto. 


AN  ANSWER  OF  MT    LORD  OF  ESSEX,  TO  A 
LETTER  OF  MR.  BACON'S.    (See  p.  8.) 

Mr.  Bacov, 

I  can  neither  expound,  nor  censure  your  late 
actions;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them,  save  one ; 
and  having  directed  my  sight  inward  only,  to 
examine  myself.  You  do  pray  me  to  believe, 
that  yon  only  aspire  to  the  conscience  and  com- 
mendation, of  *«  Bonus  Civis,"  and  •«  Bonus  Vir  ;'* 
and  I  do  faithfully  assure  you,  that  while  that  is 
your  ambition,  (though  your  course  be  active  and 
mind  contemplative,)  yet  we  shall,  both,  «*  Conve- 
nive  in  ^odem  Tertio ;"  and  ^  Convenire  inter  nos 


ipsos."  Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer 
of  good  offices,  are  welcome  to  me :  For  answer 
to  them,  I  will  say  but  this ;  that  you  have  be- 
lieved I  have  been  kind  to  you ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour 
or  mine  own  election.  I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say  somewhat 
of  your  poetical  example.  But  this  I  mast  say ; 
that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 
merit;  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour; 
and  when  one  of  these  wings  failed  me,  I  would 
light  no  where  but  at  my  sovereign's  feet,  though 
she  suffered  me  to  be  bruised,  with  my  fall.  And 
till  her  majesty,  that  knows  I  was  never  bird  of 
prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  her  service, 
that  my  wings  should  be  imped  again,  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  mue.  No  power,  but  my 
God's,  and  my  sovereign's  can  alter  this  resolu- 
tion of        Your  retired  friend,  Essex. 


A  LETTER  COMMENDING  HIS  LOVE  AND  OCCA- 
SIGNS  TO  SIR  THOMAS  CHALLONER,  THEN  IN 
SCOTLAND.  UPON  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ENTRANCE. 

Sir, 

For  our  money  matters,  I  am  assured  you  re- 
ceived no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind ; 
and  you  know  my  means ;  which  now  the  open^ 
ness  of  the  time,  caused  by  this  blessed  consent 
and  peace,  will  increase ;  and  so  our  agreement 
according  to  your  time  be  observed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, according  to  the  Roman  adage,  (that  one 
cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  beside  another;)  I 
know  you  hold  me  not  unworthy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  you  should  cherish:  and  I,  for  my 
part,  conceive  good  hope  that  you  are  likely  to 
become  an  acceptable  servant  to  the  king  oar 
master.  Not  so  much  for  any  way  made  hereto- 
fore, (which  in  my  judgment  will  make  no  great 
difference,)  as  for  the  stuff*  and  sufficiency,  which 
I  know  to  be  in  you ;  and  whereof  I  know  his 
majesty  may  reap  great  service.  And,  therefore, 
my  general  request  is,  that  according  to  that 
industrious  vivacity,  which  you  use  towards  your 
friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  con- 
ceit and  inclination  towards  me ;  to  whom  words 
cannot  make  me  known ;  neither  mine  own  nor 
others;  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any 
that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by 
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yonr  testimony  and  commendation.  And  though 
occasion  give  you  the  precedence  of  doingr  me  this 
special  good  office ;  yet,  I  hope  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I  shall  have  some  means  to 
requite  yonr  favour  and  acquit  your  report.  More 
particularly,  having  thought  good  to  make  obla- 
tion of  my  most  humble  service  to  his  majesty  by 
a  few  lines,  I  do  desire  your  loving  care  and  help 
by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to  your  dis- 
cretion, to  deliver  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty's  hands.  Of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
copy,  that  you  may  know  what  you  carry ;  and 
may  take  of  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  itself;  if  you 
pleased  to  undertake  the  delivery.  Lastly,  I  do 
commend  to  yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as 
occasion  may  require,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew, eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  my  very  good  friend  ;  assuring  you  that  any 
courtesy,  you  shall  use  towards  him,  you  shall 
use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentleman,  and  one, 
I  know,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
esteem.    And  so,  I  ever  contioue. 


hope  to  have  some  means  not  to  be  barren  in 
friendship  towards  you.  We  all  thirst  after  the 
king's  coming,  accounting  all  this  but  as  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  before  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though  now  his 
majesty  must  be  Janus  Bifrons,  to  have  a  face  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  England,  yet,  "  Quod  nunc 
instat  agendum :"  The  expectation  is  here,  that  he 
will  come  in  state  and  not  in  strength.  .  So,  for 
this  time  I  commend  you  to  God's  goodness. 


▲  LETTER  TO  MR.  DAVIB,  THEN   GONE  TO  THE 
KINO,  AT  HT8  FIRST  ENTRANCE. 

Master  Davis, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you  could 
not  go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself  to  the 
purpose,  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore, 
I  know  it  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I 
meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly, 
I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using 
my  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering 
for  me,  if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in 
that  place ;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and 
opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  king,  (of  whose 
favour  I  make  myself  comfortable  assurance ;)  as 
otherwise  in  that  court.  And,  not  only  so,  but 
generally  to  perfcmn  to  me  all  the  good  offices, 
which  the  vivacity  of  yonr  wit  can  saggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose 
afiection  you  have  so  great  sympathy;  and  in 
whose  fortune  you  bav«  so  great  interest.  So, 
desiring  yon  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I 
continue. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OP  SOUTHAMPTON,  UPON 
THE  KING'S  COMING  IN. 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  LoROSHIP, 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  presented 
my  humble  service  to  your  lordship  hy  my  attend- 
ance, if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not 
have  been  unpleasLng  unto  you.  And,  therefore, 
because  I  would  commit  no  error,  I  chose  to 
write ;  assuring  your  lordship,  how  credible  soever 
it  may  seem  to  you  at  first,  yet,  it  is  as  true  as  a 
thing  that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towards 
your  lordship  than  this ;  that  I  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so,  craving 
no  other  pardon,  than  for  troubling  you  with  my 
letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continue  to  be. 
Your  lordship's  humble  and  much  devoted. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  FAULES,  S8  MARTII,  1803. 

Mr.  Faules, 

I  did  write  unto  you  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lake, 
(who  was  despatched  hence  from  their  lordships,) 
a  letter  of  revivor,  of  those  sparks  of  former 
acquaintance  between  us  in  my  brother's  tiine : 
and  now  upon  the  same  confidence,  finding  so  fit 
a  messenger,  I  would  not  fail  to  salute  you; 
hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  happily,  as  that  you 
shall  be  one  of  the  king's  servants,  which  his 
majesty  will  first  employ  here  with  us :  where  I 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OP  NORTHUMBERLAND, 
I  AFTER  HE  HAD  BEEN  WITH  THE  KING. 

It  MAT  PLEASE    TOUR  GOOD   LoRDSHIP, 

I  would  not  have  lost  this  jouniey,  and  yet  I 
have  not  that  I  went  for.  For  I  have  had  no  pri- 
vate conference  to  purpose  with  the  king.  No 
more  hath  almost  any  other  English:  for  the 
speech,  his  majesty  admitteth  with  some  noble- 
men, is  rather  matter  of  grace  than  matter  of  busi- 
ness ^  with  the  attorney  he  spake,  nx^ed  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs 
must.  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  first 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access :  yet, 
not  knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lord- 
ship's letter  carried,  (for  I  saw  it  not,)  and  well 
knowing  that  primeness  in  advertisement  is  much, 
I  chose  rather  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hes- 
kins  than  to  cool  it  in  mine  own  hands  upon 
expectation  of  access.  Your  lordship  shall  find 
a  prince  the  furthest  from  vainglory  that  may 
be ;  and  rather,  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
than  of  the  latter  time :  his  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  conntiy,  and 
in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech  of  discourse 
large :  he  afiecteth  p(^ularity,  by  gracing  such  a* 
he  hath  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own.    He  is  thought  somewhat 
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genera)  ia  his  fkToara ;  and  his  yirtue  of  access 
is  rather  becaase  he  is  much  abroad  and  in  press 
than  that  he  giyeth  easy  audience.  He  hasteneth 
to  a  mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  occasions, 
faster  perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told 
your  lordship  once  before,  that  (methougrht)  his 
majesty  rather  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past  than 
of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to  ground 
any  settled  opinion.  For  the  particulars  I  refer 
to  conference,  having  in  these  generals  gone 
further,  in  so  tender  an  argument,  than  I  would 
hare  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof  so  assured. 
So,  I  continue,  etc. 


A  LETTEft  TO  MR.  PIERCE,  8ECRETA.RY  TO  THE 
DEPUTY  OF  IRELAND. 

MASTXa  PiKRCC, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  you  as  I  do ;  and  for  my 
part,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion 
to  further  your  credit  and  preferment :  and  I  dare 
assure  you  (though  I  am  no  undertaker)  to  pre- 
pare your  way  with  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  for 
any  good  fortune  which  may  befall  you.  You 
teach  me  to  complain  of  business,  whereby  I 
write  the  more  briefly ;  and  yet  I  am  so  unjust, 
as  that  which  I  allege  for  mine  own  excuse,  I 
cannot  admit  for  yours.  For  I  must  by  ex- 
peeting,  exact  your  letters  with  this  fruit  of  your 
sufficiency,  as  to  understand  how  things  pass  in 
tliat  kingdom.  And,  therefore,  having  begun,  I 
pray  you  continue.  This  is  not  merely  curiosity, 
for  I  have  ever  (I  know  not  by  what  instinct) 
wished  well  to  that  impolished  part  of  this  crown. 
And,  so  with  my  very  loving  commendations,  I 
lemaitt. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OP  SALISBURY  OF  COUR- 
TESY UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

fr  MAT  PLEASE  YOUR  GOOD  LoRDSBIP, 

Having  no  gift  to  present  you  with,  in  any 
degree  proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  never- 
theless to  take  Uie  advantage  of  a  ceremony  to 
expiess  myself  to  your  lordship;  it  being  the 
first  time  I  could  make  the  like  acknowledgment 
when  I  stood  out  of  the  person  of  a  suitor; 
wherefore  I  must  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
think  of  me,  that  now  it  hath  pleased  you,  by 
many  eflfectual  and  great  benefits,  to  add  the 
assuranee  and  comfort  of  your  love  and  favour  to 
that  precedent  disposition  which  was  in  me  to 
admire  your  virtue  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  what- 
soever I  have  or  may  have  in  this  world  but  as 
trash  in  comparison  of  having  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  a  near  and  well  accepted  kins- 
man to  so  rare  and  worthy  a  counsellor,  governor, 
and  patriot.  For  ha^ng  been  a  studious,  if  not 
a  enrioQs  obserrer  of  antiquittes  of  virtue,  as  of 


late  pieces,  I  forbear  to  say  to  your  lordship  what 
I  find  and  conceive;  but  to  any  other  I  would 
think  to  make  myself  believed.  But  not  to  be 
tedious  in  that  which  may  have  the  show  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many 
happy  years ;  many  more  than  your  father  had ; 
even  so  many  more  as  we  may  need  you  more. 
So  I  remain. 


A  LETTER  OP  THANKS  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  BfR. 
ATTORNEY'S  SICKNESS. 

It  MAY  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  BXOXLLBNT  MaJXSTY,' 

'  I  do  understand,  by  some  of  my  good  friends, 
to  my  great  comfort,  that  your  majesty  hath  in 
mind  your  majesty^s  royal  promise  (which  to  me 
is  <•  anchora  spei")  touching  the  attorney's  place. 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well.  I  thank  God 
I  wish  no  man*s  death,  nor  much  mine  own  life, 
more  than  to  do  your  majesty  service.  For  I 
account  my  life  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the 
substance.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say :  if  it 
please  God  that  ever  I  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
attorney's  place,  I  have  known  an  Attorney 
Cooke,  and  an  Attorney  Hobert;  both  worthy 
men,  and  far  above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not 
find  a  middle  way  between  their  two  dispositions 
and  carriages,  I  should  not  satisfy  myself.  But 
these  things  are  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please 
God.  Meanwhile,  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  your  gracious  favour.  God  preserve  your 
majesty.    I  ever  remain. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  MAYOR,  UPON  A  PRO- 
CEEDING IN  A  PRIVATE  CAUSE. 

My  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  did  little  expect  when  I  left  your  lordship 
last,  that  there  would  have  been  a  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  overthrow.  Wherein 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  sort  accessary  : 
becaase  he  relying  upon  me  for  counsel,  I  advised 
that  course  which  he  followed.  Wherein  now  I 
begin  to  question  myself,  whether,  in  preserving 
my  respects  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  I  have 
not  failed  in  the  duty  of  my  profession  towards 
my  client ;  for  certainly,  if  the  words  had  been 
heinous  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion,  and 
in  some  public  place  and  well  proved,  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a  tavern,  caught  hold  of  by  one,  who 
(as  I  hear)  is  a  detected  sycophant,  (Standish  I 
mean,)  yet  I  know  not  what  could  have  been 
done  more  than  to  impose  upon  him  a  grievous 
fine ;  and  to  require  the  levying  of  the  same ;  and 
to  take  away  his  means  of  life  by  his  disfran- 
chisement ;  and  to  commit  him  to  a  defamed 
prison  during  Christmas ;  in  honour  whereof  the 
prisoners  in  other  courts  do  commonly  of  grace 
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obtain  some  enlargement  This  rigour  of  proceed- 
ing (to  tell  your  lordship  and  the  rest,  as  my 
good  friends,  my  opinion  plainly)  tendeth  not  to 
strengthen  authority,  which  is  best  supported  by 
love  and  fear  intermixed;  but  rather  to  make 
people  discontented  and  servile ;  especially,  when 
such  punishment  is  inflicted  for  words,  not  by 
rule  of  law,  but  by  a  jurisdiction  of  discretion, 
which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used.  And 
I  pray  God,  whereas,  Mr.  Recorder,  when  I  was 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  admonitions  you  often  received  from  my 
lords  that  you  should  bridle  unruly  tongues ;  that 
those  kind  of  speeches  and  rumours  whereunto 
those  admonitions  do  refer,  which  are  concerning 
the  state  and  honour  thereof,  do  not  pass  too 
licentiously  in  the  city  unpunished ;  while  these 
words  which  concern  your  particular  are  so 
straightly  inquired  into,  and  punished  with  such 
extremity.  But  these  things,  your  own  wisdom 
(first  or  last)  will  best  represent  unto  you.  My 
writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end,  that 
howsoever  I  do  take  it  somewhat  unkindly,  that 
my  mediation  prevailed  no  more;  yet  I  might 
preserve  that  further  respect  that  1  am  willing  to 
Qse  unto  such  a  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion 
unto  you  freely,  before  I  would  be  of  counsel,  or 
move  any  thing  that  should  cross  your  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  notwithstanding,  (in  case  my  client 
can  receive  no  relief  at  your  hands,)  I  must  and 
will  do.  Continuing,  nevertheless,  in  other 
thingrg,  my  wonted  good  affection  to  yourselves, 
and  yoor  occasions. 


should  be  scmuch  tronbled  with  this  matter  of 
Peacham^s,  whose  raging  devil  seemeth  to  be 
turned  into  a  dumb  devil.  But  although  we  are 
driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions,  (which 
I  wish  were  otherwise,)  yet  I  hope  well  the  end 
will  be  good.  But  then  every  man  must  put  to 
his  helping  hand;  for  else  I  most  say  to  your 
majesty,  in  this  and  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion,  when  some  of  the  mariners 
had  an  eye  to  the  cock-boat,  '*  except  these  stay 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe."  I  find  in  my 
lords  great  and  worthy  care  of  the  bosiness. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  hold  my  opinion  and  am 
strengthened  in  it,  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  doToted 

subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  TREASURER  SALISBURY, 
UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  would  entreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the 
old,  in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship  ;  both 
for  many  your  favours,  and  chiefly  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Attorney's  infirmity,!  found  your 
lordship  even  as  I  could  wish.  This  doth  increase 
a  desire  in  me  to  express  my  thankful  mind  to 
your  lordship ;  hoping  that  though  I  find  age,  and 
decays  grow  upon  me,  yet  I  may  have  a  flash  or 
two  of  spirit  left  to  do  you  service.  And  I  do 
protest  before  God,  without  compliment  or  any 
light  vanity  of  mind,  that  if  I  knew  in  what 
course  of  life  to  do  yon  best  service,  I  would  take 
it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces,  to  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  this, 
is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much ;  but  yet 
the  entire  of  him,  that  is,  etc. 


a  letter  To  his  biajesty,  concerning 
peacham's  cause,  january,  st,  1614. 

It  mat  pijeasr  tour  cxoellent  Majesty, 
It  grieveth  me  exceedingly,  that  your  majesty 


A  letter  to  the  KINQ,  TOUCHINO  PEACHAM'8 
CAUSE,  JANUARY  27,  1014. 

It  may  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

This  day,  in  the  afternoon,  was  read,  yonr 
majesty*s  letters  of  direction  touching  Peaeham ; 
which,  because  it  concerneth  properly  the  duty 
of  my  place,  I  thought  it  fit  for  me  to  give  yonr 
majesty  both  a  speedy  and  private  account 
thereof;  that  your  majesty,  knowing  things 
clearly  how  they  pass,  may  have  the  true  fruit  of 
your  own  wisdom  and  dear-eeeing  judgment  in 
governing  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regularity  whieh  your  majesty  (as 
a  master  in  business  of  estate)  doth  pradently  pr»> 
scribe  in  examining,  and  taking  examinations,  I 
subscribe  to  it ;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I 
was  not  at  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 

For  the  course  yoor  majesty  dirscteth  and 
commandeth,  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  their  several  opinions  by  distri- 
buting ourselves  and  enjoining  secrecy,  we  did 
first  find  an  encounter  in  the  opinion  of  my  Locd 
Coke ;  who  seemed  to  affirm,  that  such  partion- 
lar  and  (as  he  called  it)  auricular  taking  of  opi- 
nions, was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this 
realm ;  and  seemed  to  divine  that  his  brethren 
would  never  do  it  But  when  I  replied,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  majesty's  directioDa; 
and  it  were  not  amiss  for  his  lordship  to  leave  his 
brethren  to  their  own  answers,  it  was  so  oon- 
cludod ;  and  his  lordship  did  desire,  that  I  might 
confer  with  himself;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Montague 
was  named  to  speak  with  Justice  Crooke;  BAr. 
Serjeant  Crew  with  Justice  Houghton ;  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  with  Justice  Dodderidge.  This  done,  I 
took  my  fellows  aside,  and  advised  that  they 
should  presently  speak  with  the  three  jndgee, 
before  I  could  speak  with  my  Lord  Coke  for 
doubt  of  infusion ;  and  that  they  should  not  in 
any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as  if  thej 
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mittni»l0d,  thay  w<nild  not  deliver  any  opinion 
njiftTtf  bot  vpeak  resolately  to  them,  and  only 
make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time  they 
wonld  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  papers. 
This  fiorteid  not  amiBB ;  for  Mr.  Soliciior  came  to 
ne  this  eTcning  and  related  to  me,  that  be  had 
foand  Judge  Dodderidge  very  ready  to  give  opinion 
in  eeciet ;  and  fell  upon  the  aame  reason,  which 
upon  your  majesty's  irst  letter  I  had  used  to  my 
Lord  Coke  at  the  council  table ;  which  was,  that 
every  jndge  was  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to 
giTe  yeor  majesty  counsel  when  he  was  called; 
and  whether  he  should  do  it  jointly  or  seTcrally, 
that  rested  in  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,  as 
you  would  require  it.  And  though  the  ordinary 
course  wee  to  assemble  them,  yet  there  might 
interYene  cases,  wherein  the  other  course  was 
more  convenient.  The  like  answer  made  Jus- 
tice Crook.  Justice  Houghton,  who  is  a  soft 
nan,  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer;  alleging, 
that  the  other  three  judges  had  all  senred  the 
crown  before  they  were  judges,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  much  acquainted  with  business  of  this 
nature. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  forthwith,  they  riiall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  that  if  that 
eoold  be  done,  as  suddenly  as  this  was,  I  should 
make  small  donbt  of  thdr  opinions;  and  how. 
soerer,  I  hope,  force  of  law  and  precedent,  will 
bind  them  to  the  truth :  neither  am  I  wholly  out 
of  hope,  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I 
have  io  some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  tliat 
he  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  continue  singular. 

For  Owen ;  I  know  not  the  reason,  why  there 
dKmld  httre  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  ibr  I  most  say  for  myself, 
<hat  I  have  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my 
Lord  of  Caaterbuiy  can  bear  me  witness.  For 
hsTtng  received  from  my  lord  an  additional  of 
great  importance ;  which  was,  that  Owen  of  his 
own  accord,  after  examination,  should  compare  the 
ease  of  your  majesty  (if  you  wereexcommunioated) 
to  the  ease  of  a  prisoner  condemned  at  the  bar ; 
which  additional  was  subscribed  by  one  witness ; 
hat  yet  I  perceived  it  was  spoken  aloud,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  I  presently  sent  down  a  copy 
thereof,  which  is  now  eome  up,  attested  with  the 
hstade  of  three  m<Me,  lest  there  should  have  been 
any  soniple  of  ^*  siogularis  testis ;"  so  an,  for  this 
case»  I  may  say  '*  omnia  parata;"  and  we  expect 
bnt  a  direction  from  your  majesty,  for  the  ao- 
Attainting  the  judges  severally ;  or  the  four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  as  your  nugesty  shaU  think 
good* 

I  iotged  not,  nor  forslow  not  your  majesty's 
eommandment  touching  recasanis;  of  which, 
vheo  it  is  ripe,  I  will  give  your  majesty  a  true 
aeronnt,  and  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  and 
when  the  impedimentis.  Mr.  Secretary  bringeth 
<*boiMun  vdnnlatem/'  but  he  is  not  versed  much 
in  these  things ;  and  sometimes  urgeth  the  conclu- 
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sion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hindereth. 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer  and  the  exchequer  must  help 
it,  if  it  be  holpen.  I  have  beard  more  ways  than 
one,  of  an  offer  of  20,000/.  per  annum,  for  farm- 
ing the  penalties  of  recusants,  not  including  any 
offence,  capital  or  of  premonire ;  wherein  I  will 
presume  to  say,  that  my  poor  endeavours,  since  I 
was  by  your  great  and  sole  grace  your  attorney, 
have  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel  your 
laws,  and  seek  this  redemption ;  wherein  I  must 
also  say,  my  Lord  Coke  Irath  done  his  part:  and 
I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  know  it,  somewhat 
inwardly  and  groundedly,  that  by  the  courses  we 
have  taken,  they  conform  daily  and  in  great  num- 
bere ;  and  I  would  to  God,  it  were  as  well  a  con- 
vereion  as  a  conformity ;  but  if  it  should  die  by 
dispensation  or  dissimulation,  then  I  fear,  that 
whereas  your  majesty  hath  now  so  many  ill  sub- 
jects poor  and  detected,  you  shall  then  have  them 
rich  and  dissembled.  And,  therefore,  I  hold  this 
offer  very  considerable,  of  so  great  an  increase  of 
revenue ;  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  religion 
and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Thus,  inasmuch  as  I  haTo  made  to  your  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly. 
God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  LBTTEB  HEPORTINO  THB  8TATB  OF  MT  LOED 
CHANCELLOR'S  HEALTH.  JAN.  M,  1614. 

It  mat  plkase  tour  bxcellent  majbstt. 

Because  I  know  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to 
bear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that 
it  pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  great  love  to 
me,  which  many  times  in  sickness  appeareth  most, 
to  admit  me  to  a  great  deal  of  apeech  with  him 
this  afternoon,  which,  during  these  three  days,  he 
hath  scaroely  done  to  any ;  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  your  majesty  to  certify  you  how  I 
found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits 
fresh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and  without 
being  spent  or  weary,  and  both  willing  and  begin- 
ning of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your 
majesty's  business.  Wherein  I  cannot  forget  to 
relate  this  particular,  that  he  wished  that  his  sen- 
tencing of  the  I.  S.  at  the  day  appointed,  might 
be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services,  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
told  him  I  knew  your  majesty  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  his  presence  that  day,  so  it  might  be 
without  prejudice,  but  otherwise  your  majesty 
esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  especially 
such  a  servant.  Not  to  trouble  your  majesty, 
though  good  spirits  in  sickness  be  uncertain  calen- 
dars, yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  day,  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  GIV1NO  HIM  AN  AC- 
COUNT OF  PEACHAM'S  BUSINESS,  AND  SOME 
OTHERS,  JAN.  31,  lOU. 

It  may  PLEA8X  TOUR  RXOELLBNT  MaJESTT, 

I  received  this  morning,  by  Mr.  Murray,  a  mes- 
sage from  your  majesty  of  some  warrant  and  con- 
fidence, that  I  should  advertise  your  majesty  of 
your  business,  wherein  I  had  part  Wherein,  I 
am  first  humbly  to  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
good  acceptation  of  my  endeavours  and  service ; 
which  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  with  any  other 
quality  save  faith  and  diligence. 

For  Peacham*s  case,  I  have,  since  my  last  let- 
ter, been  with  my  Lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before 
Mr.  Secretary's  going  down  to  your  majesty,  and 
once  since,  which  was  yesterday ;  at  Uie  former 
of  which  times  I  delivered  him  Peacham's  papers, 
and  at  this  latter,  the  precedents  which  I  had  with 
care  gathered  and  selected ;  for  these  degrees  and 
order  the  business  required. 

At  the  former  I  told  him  that  he  knew  my 
errand,  which  stood  upon  two  points ;  the  one,  to 
inform  him  the  particular  case  of  Peacham*s  trea- 
sons, (  for  I  never  give  it  other  word  to  him,)  the 
other  to  receive  his  opinion  to  myself,  and  in 
secret,  according  to  my  commission  from  your 
majesty. 

At  the  former  time,  he  fell  upon  the  same  alle- 
gation which  he  had  begun  ^t  the  council  table ; 
that  judges  were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions, 
but  entirely,  according  to  the  vote  whereupon  they 
should  settle  upon  conference ;  and  that  this  auri- 
cular taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart,  was 
new  and  dangerous ;  and  other  words  more  vehe- 
ment than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  in  civil  and  plain  terms,  that  I  wished 
his  lordship,  in  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better  of 
it ;  for  that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
put  into  grreat  words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fel- 
lows, when  we  spake  of  it  amongst  ourselves,  a 
reasonable  and  familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  con- 
sult with  his  judges,  either  assembled  or  selected, 
or  one  by  one ;  and  then  to  give  him  a  little  out- 
let, to  save  his  first  opinion,  (wherewith  he  is 
most  commonly  in  love,)  I  added  that  judges 
sometimes  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their 
opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren ; 
but  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment, 
for  reason  of  estate,  should  think  fit  to  have  it 
otherwise,  and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no 
declining ;  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation 
of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the  king 
.  without  distinction,  whether  it  were  jointly  or 
severally.  Thereupon,  I  put  him  the  case  of  the 
privy  council,  as  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  command  any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion 
apart  and  in  private;  whether  it  were  a  good 
answer  to  deny  it,  otherwise  than  if  it  were  pro- 
pounded at  the  table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the 
cases  were  not  alike,  because  this  concerned  life. 


To  which  I  replied,  that  questions  of  estate  might 
concern  thousands  of  lives;  and  many  things 
more  precious  than  the  life  of  a  particular ;  as 
war  and  peace,  and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  his  lordship,  '« tanqnam  exitum 
quttrens,"  desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with 
him  the  papers,  without  pressing  him  to  consent 
to  deliver  a  private  opinion  till  he  had  perused 
them.  I  said  I  would ;  and  the  more  willingly, 
because  I  thought  his  lordship,  upon  due  considera- 
tion of  the  papers,  would  find  the  case  to  be  so 
clear  a  case  of  treason,  as  he  would  make  no  difiS- 
culty  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  private;  and  so  I 
was  persuaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  who,  likewise,  as  I  partly  under- 
stood, made  no  scruple  to  deliver  their  opinion  in 
private.  Whereupon,  he  said,  (which  I  noted 
well,)  that  his  brethren  were  wise  men,  and  that 
they  might  make  a  show  as  if  they  would  give 
an  opinion  as  was  required,  but  the  end  would  be« 
that  it  would  come  to  this,  they  Would  say  they 
doubted  of  it,  and  so  pray  advice  with  the  rest. 
But  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
him  say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass,  some 
that  loved  him  not  might  make  a  eonstmction  that 
that  which  he  had  foretold  he  had  wrought.  Thus 
your  majesty  sees  that,  as  SoK>mon  saith,  «*  gressus 
nolentis  tanquam  in  sepi  spinarum,'*  it  catcheth 
upon  every  thing. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  mors  importance; 
for,  then,  coming  armed  with  divers  precedents,  I 
thought  to  set  in  with  the  best  strength  I  could, 
and  said,  that  before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I 
would  break  the  case  to  him  thus :  that  it  was  true 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  ancient  statute  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  because  other  temporary 
statutes  were  gone,  and  therefore  it  must  be  said 
in  the  indictment,  *•  imaginatus  est,  et  compassa- 
vit,  mortem  et  finalem  destructionem  domini  regis.'* 
Then  must  the  particular  treasons  follow  in  this 
manner,  viz. :  "  Etquod,  ad  perimplendum  nefiin- 
dum  propositum  suum,  composuit,  et  conscripsit, 
quondam  detestabilem,  et  venenosum  libellum, 
sive  scriptum,  in  quo  inter  alia  proditoria  oontin»* 
tur,"  etc.  And  then  the  principal  passages  of 
treason,  taken  forth  of  the  papers,  are  to  be  en- 
tered ''in  hec  verba;"  and  with  a  conclusion  in 
the  end,  «•  ad  intentionem,  quod  ligeus  populus, 
et  veri  subditi  domini  regis,  cordialem  suum  amo- 
rem,  a  domino  rege  retraherentetipsum  dominum 
regem  relinquerent,  etguerram,  et  insuneetionem, 
contra  eum,  levarent,  et  facerent,"  etc.  I  have  in 
this  former  followed  the  ancient  style  of  the  in- 
dictments for  brevity's  sake,  though,  when  we 
come  to  the  business  itself,  we  shall  enlarge  it 
according  to  the  use  of  the  later  times.  This  I 
represented  to  him,  (being  a  thing  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with,)  that  he  might  perceive  the  platform 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  mistaking  or 
obscurity.  But  then  I  fell  to  the  matter  itself,  to 
lock  him  in  as  mooh  as  I  could,  vis. : 
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•  Hiat  then  be  four  means  or  manners,  where- 
by the  death  of  the  king  is  oompassed  and  ima- 
gined. 

The  first,  by  some  particalar  fact  or  plot. 

The  second,  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  af- 
firming that  he  is  not  lawful  king ;  or  that  another 
ooght  to  be  king;  or  that  he  is  a  usurper,  or  a 
bastard,  or  the  like. 

The  tiiird,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  pope; 
and  thereby  making  him  of  an  absolute  king  a 
conditional  king. 

The  fourth,  by  disabling  his  regiment,  and 
making  him  appear  to  be  incapable,  or  indign  to 
reign. 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty,  in  sum, 
as  is  fit;  which  when  I  opened  to  my  lord  I  did 
insist  a  little  more  upon,  with  more  efficacy  and 
edge,  and  authority  of  law  and  record  than  I  can 
now  express. 

Then  I  placed  Peacham's  treason  within  the 
last  division,  agreeable  to  divers  precedents, 
whereof  I  had  the  records  ready ;  and  concluded, 
that  your  majesty's  safety,  and  life,  and  authori- 
tyj  was  thus  by  law  ensconsed  and  quartered; 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  fortify  on  three  of  the 
sides,  and  so  leave  you  open  on  the  fourth. 

•  It  is  true  he  heard  me  in  a  grave  fashion,  more 
than  accustomed,  and  took  a  pen  and  took  notes 
of  my  divisions;  and  when  he  read  the  prece- 
dents and  records,  would  say,  this  you  mean 
falleth  within  your  first  or  your  second  division. 
In  the  end,  I  expressly  demanded  his  opinion,  as 
that  whereto  both  he  and  I  was  enjoined.  But 
be  desiied  me  to  leave  the  precedents  with  him, 
that  he  might  advise  upon  them.  I  told  him,  the 
rest  of  my  fellows  would  despatch  their  part,  and 
I  should  be  behind  with  mine;  which,  I  per- 
soaded  myself,  your  majesty  would  impute  rather 
to  his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.  He 
•aid,  as  soon  as  I  should  understand  that  the  rest 
were  ready,  he  would  not  be  long  after  with  his 
opinion. 

For  I.  S.,  your  majesty  knoweth  the  day  draw- 
eth  on ;  and  my  lord  chancellor's  recovery,  the 
season  and  his  age  promising  not  to  be  too  hasty. 
I  spake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I 
found  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits  strong,  and  not 
spent  or  wearied ;  and  spake  wholly  of  your  busi- 
ness leading  me  from  one  matter  to  another. 
And  wished,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  he  might 
attend  the  day  for  I.  S.,  and  it  were  (as  he  said) 
to  be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your  majesty 
would  be  exceeding  desirous  of  his  being  present 
that  day,  so  as  that  it  might  be  without  prejudice 
to  his  continuance ;  but  that  otherwise  your  ma- 
jesty esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service ; 
especially  such  a  servant.  Surely,  in  mine  opi- 
nion, yoar  majesty  were  better  put  off  the  day  than 
want  his  presence,  considering  the  cause  of  the 


putting  off  is  so  notorious ;  and  then  the  capital 
and  the  criminal  may  come  together  the  next 
term. 

I  have  not  been  unprofitable  in  helping  to  dis- 
cover and  examine  within  these  few  days  a  late 
patent,  by  surreption  obtained  from  your  majesty, 
of  the  greatest  forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/., 
under  colour  of  a  defective  title,  for  a  matter  of 
400/.  The  person  must  be  named,  because  the 
patent  most  be  questioneJ.  It  is  a  great  person, 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury ;  or  rather  (as  I  think) 
a  greater  than  he,  which  is  my  Lady  of  Shrews- 
bury. But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  know 
this  first  from  my  lord  treasurer;  who,  me- 
thinks,  groweth  even  studious  in  your  business. 
God  preserve  your  majesty.  Your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  devoted  subject  and  servant. 
The  rather  in  regrard  of  Mr.  Murray's  absence, 

I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  have  a  little 

regard  to  this  letter. 


A.  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOUCHING  UY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  PUT- 
ting off  i.  8.  hib  cause.  february  7, 1014. 

It  mat  please  tour  excbllbitt  Majbstt  : 

My  lord  chancellor  sent  for  me,  to  speak 
with  me,  this  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock. 
I  perceive  he  hath  now  that  signum  sanitatis,  as 
to  feel  better  his  former  weakness.  For  it  is  true, 
I  did  a  little  mistrust  that  it  was  but  a  boutade  of 
desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he  promised  himself 
strength  for  Friday,  though  I  was  won  and  car- 
ried with  it.  But  now  I  find  him  well  inclined, 
to  use  (should  I  say)  your  liberty,  or  rather  your 
interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  from  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  showed  me  also  your 
own  letter,  whereof  he  had  told  me  before,  but 
had  not  showed  it  me.  What  shall  I  say  t  I  do 
much  admire  your  goodness  for  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  His 
lordship  came ;  and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  circumstances,  both  their  lordships  con- 
cluded, myself  present,  and  concurring,  that  it 
could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  majesty's  service 
to  put  off  the  day  for  L  S.  till  the  next  term. 
The  rather  because  there  are  seven  of  your  privy 
council,  which  are  at  least  numerous,  and  part 
of  the  court  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  ab- 
sent; that  is,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  ad- 
miral, my  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  of 
Exeter,  my  Lord  Zouch,  my  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy :  wherefore  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  in  the  after^ 
noon  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  no  time  lost;  and  I  do  think  so  the  rather. 
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because  I  coold  be  content  that  the  matter  of 
Peachain  were  first  settled  and  put  to  a  point. 
For  there  be,  perchance,  that  would  make  the  ex- 
ample upon  I.  S.  to  stand  for  all.  For  Peacham, 
I  expect  some  account  from  my  fellows  this  day. 
If  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  left  so.  Your  majesty,  in  your  last  letter, 
Teiy  wisely,  put  in  a  disjunctive  that  the  judges 
should  deliver  an  opinion  privately,  either  to  my 
lord  chancellor  or  to  ourselves,  distributed;  his 
sickness,  made  the  latter  way  to  be  taken:  but 
the  other  may  be  reserved,  with  some  accommo- 
dating, when  we  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed,  this  day,  to  attend  my  lord 
treasurer  for  a  proposition  of  raising  profit  and 
revenue,  by  enfranchising  copy-holders.  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  the  patrimonial  part  of  your 
revenue  well  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  fiscal. 
And  I  hope  it  will  so  be,  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  this.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  TBE  KINO  OF  ACCOUNT  OF  OWEN'S 
CAUSE,  ETC.   II  FEBRUARY,  1014. 

It  mat  please  toub  bxcellxmt  Majesty, 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  learned, 
conferred  with  my  Lord  Coke  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  only,  being  met 
at  my  lord's  chamber,  concerning  the  business 
of  Owen.  For  although  it  be  true  that  your  ma- 
jesty in  your  letter  did  mention,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  held  in  the  taking  of  opinions 
apart,  in  this  which  was  prescribed  and  used  in 
Peacbam's  cause;  yet  both  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil and  we,  amongst  ourselves,  holding  it,  in  a 
csso  so  clear,  not  needful;  but  rather  that  it 
would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us 
of  the  means  to  debate  it  with  the  judges  (if  cause 
were)  more  strongly,  (which  is  somewhat,)  we 
thought  best  rather  to  use  this  foim. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examinar 
tioos  and  papers  with  them,  for  some  little  time, 
to  consider  (which  is  a  thing  they  use;)  but  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  manner  of  question  made 
of  it.  My  lord  chief  justice,  to  show  forward- 
ness, (as  I  interpret  it,)  showed  us  passages  of 
Suarez  and  others,  thereby  to  prove,  that  though 
your  majesty  stood  not  excommunicated  by  par- 
ticular sentence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls  of  Coena 
Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  matter 
excommunicated ;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was,  as  De  praesenti.  But  I  that  foresee,  that  if 
that  course  should  be  held,  when  it  cometh  to  a 
public  day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opi- 
nion that  your  majesty's  case  is  all  one  as  if  you 
were  de  facto  particularly  and  expressly  (^commu- 
nicated, it  would  but  increase  the  danger  of  your 
person  with  those  that  are  desperate  Papists ;  and 


that  it  is  needless;  I  commeBded  nqr  lord's  dOi- 
gence,  but  withal  put  it  by ;  and  fell  upon  the 
other  course,  (which  is  the  true  way ;)  that  is,  that 
whosoever  shall  affinn,  in  diem,  or  sub-eondi- 
tione,  that  your  mijesty  may  be  destroyed,  is  a 
traitor  de  present! ;  for  that  he  maketh  yen  but 
tenant  for  life  at  the  will  of  another.  And  I  pat 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  case,  who  said,  that 
if  the  king  caused  him  to  be  anesled  of  tieasont 
he  would  stab  him ;  and  the  ease  of  the  impos* 
tress,  Elixabeth  Barton,  that  said,  that  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  his  wife  again,  Katha^ 
rine  Dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particnlars  are  not  worth  the 
relating.  But,  because  I  find  nothing  in  the 
world,  so  important  to  your  service  as  to  bavs 
you  thoroughly  informed,  (the  ability  of  yoor  direc* 
tion  considered,)  it  maketh  me  thus  to  do;  most 
humbly  praying  your  majesty  to  admonish  me,  if 
I  be  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham,  the  rest  of  my  fellows  aie  ready 
to  make  their  report  to  yonrlnsjesty,  at  sneh  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  ss  your  nmjesty  shall  lequirs 
it.  Myself  yesteiday,  took  my  Lord  Coke  aside, 
after  the  rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest 
were  ready,  and  I  was  now  to  require  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  according  to  my  commission.  He 
said,  I  should  have  it;  and  repeated  that,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  thinking  he  had  gone  too  fer,  in  that 
kind  of  negative  (to  deliver  any  opinion  apart) 
before;  and  said  he  would  teU  it  me  within  a 
short  time,  though  he  were  not  at'  that  instant 
ready.  I  have  tossed  this  Imsiness,  in  omnes 
partes,  whereof  I  will  give  yoor  majesty  know- 
ledge,  when  time  serveth.  €rod  preserve  yonr 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bumble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  TBE  KINO,  REPORTING  THE  DAY 
OF  HEARING  OF  I.  B.  HIS  CAUSE,  IN  THE  STAR 
CHAMBER.    90  APRIL,  1615. 

It  may  PLBASI  your  SXCKLLBHT  MAiBSTY, 

I.  S.'s  day  is  past,  and  well  past.  I  hold  it  to 
be  Janus  bifrons;  it  bath  a  good  aspect  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ;  uid  doth  both 
satisfy  and  prq>aie.  All  did  well:  My  lord 
chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the  benevo- 
lence, strongly ;  I  would  he  had  done  it  timely* 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spake  finely* 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  privy 
seal:  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  elegantly* 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  (who  is  also  new  in  that  court) 
did  very  well,  familiariy  and  counsellor-like.  My 
Lord  of  Pembroke  (who  is  likewise  a  stranger 
there)  did  extraordinary  well,  and  became  him* 
self  well,  and  had  an  evident  applause.  I  meant 
well  also;  and  because  my  infoimation  was  the 
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groani,  harlng'  spoken  out  of  a  few  helids  which 
1  had  gathered;  (for  I  eeldom  do  more)  I  set 
down,  ea  eoon  aa  I  came  home,  carsorily,  a  frame 
of  that  I  had  said;  though  I  persaade  myself  I 
apake  it  with  more  life,  I  hare  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Marray,  sealed ;  if  year  majesty  have  so  much 
idle  time  to  look  upon- it,  it  may  give  some  light 
of  the  day's  work :  but  I  most  humbly  pmy  your 
majesty  to  pardon  the  eirors.  God  preserve  you 
ever. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  devoted  servant. 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  THE  NEW 
COMPANY.    AUGUST  19,  1015. 

It  mat  plbasr  tour  most  rxorllrnt  Majbstt, 

Your  majesty  shall  shortly  receive  the  bill,  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  New  Company ;  together 
with  a  bill,  for  the  privy  seal,  being  a  dependency 
thereof.  For  this  morning  I  subscribed  and 
docketed  them  both.  I  think  it,  therefore,  now 
time,  to  represent  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom 
that  which  I  conceive,  and  have  had  long  in  mind, 
concerning  your  majesty's  service  and  honourable 
profit  in  this  business. 

This  project,  which  hath  proceeded  from  a 
worthy  service  of  the  lord  treasurer,  I  have 
from  the  beginning  constantly  affected ;  as  may 
well  appear  by  my  sundry  labours  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same.  For  I  bold  it  a  worthy  cbardcter 
of  your  majesty *s  reign  and  times ;  insomuch,  as 
though  your  majesty  might  have  at  this  time  (as 
is  spoken)  a  great  annual  benefit  for  the  quittii^ 
of  it,  yet,  I  shall  never  be  the  man  that  should 
wish  your  majesty  to  deprive  yourself  of  that 
beatitude ;  **  Beatiiia  est  dare,  quftm  accipere," 
in  this  cause;  but  to  sacrifice  your  profit  (though, 
aa  your  majes^'s  state  is,  it  be  precious  to  you) 
to  so  great  a  good  of  your  kingdom:  although 
this  project  is  not  without  a  profit,  immediate  unto 
you,  by  the  increasing  of  customs  upon  the  mate- 
rials of  days. 

But  here  is  the  case.  The  New  Company,  by 
this  patent  and  privy  seal,  are  to  have  two  things 
wholly  diverse  from  the  first  intention ;  or  rather, 
ex  diametro,  opposite  unto  the  same;  which, 
nerertheless,  die  most  of  necessity  have,  or  else 
the  work  is  overthrown.  So  as  1  may  call  them, 
mala  neoessaria,  but  yet  withal  temporary.  For 
aa>iMen  make  war  to  have  peace,  so  these  mer- 
chants must  have  license  for  whites,  to  the  end  to 
baniah  whitea ;  and  they  must  have  license  to  use 
icyntoofs,  to  the  end  to  banish  teyntours. 

This  is  therefore  that  I  say ;  your  majesty  upon 
these  two  points  may  justly,  and  with  honour, 
and  with  preservation  of  your  first  intention  in* 
violate,  demand  profit  in  the  interim,  as  long  as 
these  unnatural  points  continue,  and  then  to  cease. 
For  yoar  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  observe  they 


are  to  have  all  the  Old  Company's  profit,  by  the 
trade  of  whites ;  they  are  again  to  have  upon  the 
proportion  of  clothes,  which  they  shall  vend  dyed 
and  dressed,  the  Fleming's  profit  upon  the  teyn« 
tour.  Now  then  as  I  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good 
husbandry  for  a  king  to  have  taken  profit  of  them 
if  the  project  could  have  been  elTeeted  at  once,  (as 
was  voiced ;)  so  on  the  other  side  it  might  be, 
perchance,  too  little  husbandry  and  profidenee  to 
take  nothing  of  them,  for  that  which  is  merely  , 
lucrative  to  them,  in  the  mean  time.  Nay,  I  say 
further,  this  will  greatly  conduce  and  be  a  kind 
of  security  to  the  end  desired.  For  I  always 
feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condi- 
tion merchants,  though  never  so  honest,  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  the  trades  of  whites,  and 
the  dispensation  of  teyntour,  wherein  they  shall 
reap  profit  for  that  which  they  never  sowed ;  but 
have  gotten  themselves  certainties,  in  respect  of 
the  state's  hopes;  they  are  like  enough  to  sleep 
upon  this,  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to  make  no  haste 
to  go  on  with  the  rest.  And  though  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear  to  ihe  state, 
yet  (no  doubt)  means  may  be  devised  and  found 
to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I  con- 
clude that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them, 
in  the  interim,  (considering  you  refuse  profit  from 
the  Old  Company,)  it  will  be  both  spur  and  bridle 
to  them  to  make  them  pace  aright  to  your  ma- 
jesty's end. 

This,  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  avow* 
ed  care  and  fidelity,  being  no  man's  man  but 
your  majesty's,  I  present,  leave,  and  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment;  and  I  coald 
wish  your  majesty  would  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  it ;  who,  besides  his  good  habit  which 
he  hath  in  business,  beaieth  (methinks)  an  indi^ 
ferenthand  in  this  particular;  and  (if  it  please 
your  majesty)  it  may  proceed  as  from  yourself, 
and  not  aa  a  modoa  or  observatioR  of  mine. 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened 
in  time,  as  if  this  must  be  demanded  or  treated, 
before  you  sign  their  bill ;  for  I,  foiaseeing  this, 
and  foreseeing  that  many  things  might  fall  out 
which  I  could  not  foresee,  have  handled  it  so,  aa 
with  their  good  contentment  there  is  a  power  of 
revocation  inserted  into  their  patent.  And  so, 
commending  your  majesty  to  Crod's  blessed  and 
precious  custody,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUER8,  TOUCHINO 
ROPER'S  PLACE.    JANUARY  n,  1015. 

Sir, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would 
not  fail  to  salute  you  by  my  letter;  which,  thai 
it  may  be  more  than  two  linea,  I  add  this  for 
news;  that  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  lord  chief 
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justice  apon  the  commission  for  the  indicting  of 
the  great  person,  one  of  the  judges  asked  him 
whether  Roper  were  dead  %  He  saith,  he  for  his 
part  knew  not;  another  of  the  jodges  answered, 
It  should  concern  you,  my  lord,  to  know  it. 
Whereupon  he  turned  his  speech  to  me,  and  said, 
No,  Mr.  Attorney,  I. will  not  wrestle  now  in  my 
latter  times.  My  lord,  (said  I,)  you  speak  like  a 
wise  man.  Well,  (saith  he,)  tbey  have  had  no 
luck  with  it  that  have  had  it.  I  said  again, 
•<  Those  days  be  past'*  Here  you  have  the  dia- 
logue to  make  you  merry,  but  in  sadness  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  he  meant  not  to  contest.  I  can 
but  honour  and  love  you,  and  rest 

Your  assured  friend  and  servant. 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  ADVI8INO  HOW  TO 
BREAK  OFF  WITH  THE  NEW  COMPANY.  FEB- 
RUARY  S,  16». 

It  mat  pliasb  toub  bxcillbnt  Majesty, 

I  spake  yesternight  long  with  my  Lord  Coke ; 
and  for  the  "Rege  Inconsulto,"  I  conceive  by 
him  it  will  be  '^an  amplitis  deliberandum 
censeo,"  (as  I  thought  at  first,)  so  as  for  the 
present  your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  renew  your 
commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  majes- 
ty's casual  revenue,  wherein  I  found  him  to  con- 
sent with  me  fully ;  assuming,  nevertheless,  that 
he  had  thought  of  them  before;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  vapour  of  a  thought ;  another  to 
digest  business  aright.  He,  on  his  part,  imparted 
to  me  divers  tbings  of  great  weight  concerning 
the  reparation  of  your  majesty's  means  and 
finances,  which  I  heard  gladly;  insomuch  as  he 
perceiving  the  same,  I  think,  was  the  readier  to 
open  himself  to  me  in  one  circumstance,  which 
he  did  much  inculcate.  I  concur  freely  with 
him  that  they  are  to  be  held  secret;  for  I  never 
'saw  but  that  business  is  like  a  cbUd  which  is 
framed  invisibly  in  the  womh,  and  if  it  come 
forth  too  soon  it  will  be  abortive.  I  know  in 
most  of  them  the  prosecution  must  rest  much 
upon  myself.  But  I,  that  had  the  power  to  pre* 
vail  in  the  farmer's  case  of  the  French  wines, 
without  the  help  of  my  Lord  Coke,  shall  be 
better  able  to  go  through  these  with  his  help,  the 
ground  being  no  less  just.  And  this  I  shall  ever 
add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  your 
majesty's  honour  no  loss  than  your  profit;  and 
shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive 
manner,  that  that  which  is  good  for  the  present 
have  not  in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconve- 
niences. 

The  matter  of  the  New  Company  was  referred 
to  roe  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council ;  wherein, 
after  some  private  speech  with  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  I  made  that  report  which  I  held  most  agree- 


ble  to  truth  and  your  majesty's  service.  If  this 
New  Company  break,  it  must  either  be  put  upon 
the  patent  or  upon  the  order  made  by  themselves. 
For  the  patent,  I  satisfied  the  board  that  there  was 
no  title  in  it  which  was  not  either  verbatim  in  the 
patent  of  the  Old  Company,  or  by  special  war^ 
rant  from  the  table,  inserted.  My  Lord  Coke, 
with  much  respect  to  me,  acknowledged,  but 
disliked  the  old  patent  itself,  and  disclaimed  his 
being  at  the  table  when  the  additions  were 
allowed.  But  in  my  opinion,  (howsoever  my 
Lord  Coke,  to  magnify  his  science  in  law, 
draweth  every  thing,  though  sometimes  unpro- 
perly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  question,) 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon 
these  points.  For,  considering  they  were  but 
clauses  that  were  in  the  former  patents,  and  in 
many  other  patents  of  companies,  and  that  the 
additions  likewise  passed  the  allowance  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  but  clamoured,  and  periiaps  con- 
ceived, that  to  quarrel  them  now  is  but  an  ooc^ 
sion  taken,  and  that  the  times  are  changed  rather 
than  the  matter.  But  that  which  preserveth 
entire  your  majesty's  honour,  and  the  constancy 
of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  upon 
their  orders. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  tiie 
table  readily  apprehended  and  much  approved ; 
that  if  the  table  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful 
and  unjust,  it  doth  free  you  from  their  contract; 
for  whosoever  contracteth,  or  undertaketh  any 
thing,  is  always  understood  to  perform  it  by 
lawful  means ;  so,  as  they  have  plainly  abused 
the  state  if  that  which  they  have  undertaken  bo 
either  impossible  or  unjust. 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that 
excellent  faculty  of  your  majesty's  judgment, 
because  I  think  it  importeth  that  future  good 
which  may  grow  to  your  majesty  in  the  close  of 
this  business ;  that  the  felling  oflT  be  without  all 
exception.  God  have  you  in  his  precious 
custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  TOrCHING  THE  hORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  SICKNESS.    FEBRUARY  0,  1015. 

It  may  please  your  most  bxckllxnt  Majesty, 
I  am  glad  to  understand  by  Mr.  Murray  that 
your  majesty  accepteth  well  of  my  poor  endea- 
vours in  opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  your 
service;  that  business  may  come  the  less  crude, 
!  and  the  more  prepared  to  your  royal  judgment, 
I  the  perfection  whereof,  as  I  cannot  expect  they 
I  should   satisfy  in  every  particular,  so  I  hope, 
..  through  my  assiduity,  there  will  result  a  good 
total. 

I      My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  falleth  out  ««dure 
tempore."    I  have  always  known  him  a  wise 
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nan,  and  of  Just  deration  for  monarchy,  but 
joar  majesty's  serrioe  must  not  be  mortal ;  and 
if  you  lose  him,  as  year  majeaty  hath  now  of 
late  porehased  many  hearts  by  depressing  the 
wicked,  so  God  doth  minister  unto  you  a  coun- 
terpart to  do  the  like  by  raising  the  honest.  God 
eyermore  preserre  your  majesty. 

Your  majes^'s  most  humble  subject 

and  bounden  senrant. 


▲  LETTER  TO  BIB  OBORCnS  VILLIBR8,  TOUCHING 
A  MOTION  TO  SWEAR  HIM  COUNCILLOR.  FEB. 
SI,  1615. 

Sib,— My  lord  chancellor's  health  growing 
with  the  days,  and  his  resignation  being  an  un^ 
oertatnty,  1  would  be  glad  you  went  on  with  my 
first  motion,  my  swearing  privy  councillor.  This 
I  desire,  not  so  much  to  make  myself  more  sure 
of  the  other,  and  to  put  it  past  competition ;  (for 
herein,  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  king,  and  your  ex- 
cellent self)  but,  because  I  find  hourly,  that  I 
need  this  strength  in  his  majesty's  service,  both 
for  my  better  warrant,  and  satisfaction  of  my  con- 
science, that  I  deal  not  in  things  above  my  voca- 
tion ;  and  for  my  better  countenance  and  prevail- 
ing where  his  majesty's  service  is  under  any 
pretext  opposed,  I  would  it  were  despatched.  I 
remember  a  greater  matter  than  this,  was 
despatched  by  a  letter  from  Royston ;  which  was, 
the  placing  of  the  arehbisbop  that  now  is :  and  I 
imagine,  the  king  did  on  purpose,  that  the  act 
might  appear  to  be  his  own. 

My  loid  chancellor  told  me  yesterday,  in  plain 
terms,  that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion 
touching  the  person  that  he  would  commend  to 
succeed  him,  upon  death  or  disability,  he  would 
name  me  for  the  fittest  man.  You  may  advise 
whether  use  may  not  be  made  of  this  offer. 

I  sent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Murray;  which  was,  indeed,  a  little  remembrance 
of  some  things  past;  concerning  my  honest  and 
faithful  services  to  his  majesty,  not  by  way  of 
boasting,  (from  which  I  am  far,)  but  as  tokens  of 
my  studying  his  service  uprightly  and  carefully. 
If  you  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  paper  which  is 
with  Mr.  John  Murray,  and  to  find  a  fit  time,  that 
his  majesty  may  cast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it 
will  do  no  hurt:  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  deliver  the  paper  if  you  call  for  it  God 
keep  you  in  all  happiness. 

Your  truest  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ADVICE,  UPON  THE 
BREACH  OF  THE  NEW  COMPANY.    FEB.  35, 1015. 

It  mat  pi«basi  tour  most  exckllent  Majesty, 
Your  privy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  dis- 
cerned of  the  oiders  and  demands  of  the  New 


Company,  that  they  are  unlawful  and  unjust,  and 
themselves  have  now  acknowledged  the  work  im- 
possible without  them  by  their  petition  in  writing, 
now  registered  in  the  Council  Book :  so  as  this 
conclusion  (of  their  own  making)  is  become 
peremptory  and  final  to  themselves ;  and  the  im- 
possibility confessed  the  practice  and  abuse,  re- 
served to  the  judgment  the  state  shall  make  of  it. 

This  breach  then  of  this  great  contract  is  wholly 
on  their  part;  which  could  not  have  been,  if  your 
majesty  had  broken  upon  the  patent:  for  the 
patent  was  your  majesty's  act,  the  ordere  are  their 
act ;  and  in  the  former  case  they  had  not  been 
liable  to  further  question,  now  they  are. 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered :  the  one 
if  they  (like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held)  shall 
yet  again  vary  their  shape,  and  shall  quit  their 
orders,  convinced  of  injustice,  and  lay  their  im- 
position only  upon  the  trade  of  whites,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  further  expect  1  The  other,  if 
your  majesty  dissolve  them  upon  this  breach  on 
their  part,  what  is  further  to  be  done  for  the  se^ 
ting  of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  your  own 
honour  and  profit  1  In  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  only  to  break 
the  business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgment. 

For  the  first,  I  am  sorry  the  occasion  was  given, 
(by  my  Lord  Coke's  speech  at  this  time  of  the 
commitment  of  some  of  them,)  that  they  should 
seek,  *<  omnem  movere  lapidem,"  to  help  them- 
selves. Better  it  had  been,  if  (as  my  Lord  Fen- 
ton  said  to  me  that  morning  very  judiciously,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  foresight)  that,  for  that  time, 
they  should  have  had  a  bridge  made  for  them  to 
be  gone.  But  my  Lord  Coke  Boweth  according 
to  his  own  tides,  and  not  according  to  the  tides 
of  business,  llie  thing  which  my  Lord  Coke 
said,  was  good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it 
was  too  much.  But  that  is  past.  Howsoever,  if 
they  should  go  back,  and  seek  again  to  entertain 
your  majesty  with  new  orders  or  oflTera,  (as  is  said 
to  be  intended,)  your  majesty  hath  ready  two 
answere  of  repulse,  if  it  please  your  majesty  to 
use  them. 

The  one,  that  this  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
they  have  mainly  broken  with  your  majesty  and 
contradicted  themselves.  Firet,  They  undertook  to 
dye  and  dress  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  after 
they  wound  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  eame  down  to  the  proportion  contracted.  Se- 
condly, They  ought  to  have  performed  that  con- 
tract according  to  their  subscription,  pro  rata, 
without  any  of  these  orders  and  impositions :  soon 
after  they  deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  re- 
course to  these  devices  of  ordere.  Thirdly,  If  by 
order  and  not  by  subscription,  yet  their  ordera 
should  have  laid  it  upon  the  whites,  which  is  an 
unlawful  and  prohibited  trade,  nevertheless,  they 
would  have  brought  in  lawful  and  settled  trades, 
full  manufactures,  merehandise  of  all  natures, 
poll  money  or  brotherhood  money,  and  I  cannot 
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tell  what.  And  now  lastly,  it  seemeth  they  would 
go  back  to  lay  it  upon  the  whites :  And,  therefoie, 
whether  your  majesty  will  any  more  rest  and 
build  this  great  wheel  of  your  kingdom,  upon 
these  broken  and  brittle  pins,  and  try  experiments 
further  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  I 
leave  to  your  princely  judgment. 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  oppos- 
ing them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years 
contracted  fori  Which  is  a  point  hitherto  not 
much  stirred,  though  Sir  Lionel  Cranfidd  hath 
STer  beaten  upon  it  in  his  speech  with  me :  for 
after  three  years  they  are  not  tied,  otherways  than 
as  trade  shall  give  enoouragement ;  of  which  en- 
eonragement  your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste. 
And  if  they  should  hold  on  according  to  the  third 
year's  proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  further  gra- 
dation, your  majesty  hsth  not  your  end.  No,  I 
fear,  and  hanng  long  feared  that  this  feeding  of 
the  foreigrner  may  be  dangerous.  For  as  we  may 
think  to  hold  up  oar  clothing  by  Tent  of  whites, 
till  we  can  dye  and  dress ;  so  they  (I  mean  the 
Dutch)  will  think  to  hold  up  their  manufacture 
of  dying  and  dressing  upon  our  whites  till  they 
can  cloth  f  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  New  Company 
to  come  in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract; and  they  refusing  (as  it  is  confidently  be- 
liered  they  will)  to  make  their  de&ult  more  visi- 
ble to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  your  majesty *s  con- 
sultation, (that  is,  what  shall  be  done,  supposing 
an  absolute  breach,)  I  have  had  some  speech  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield;  and  (as  I  conceive)  there  may  be 
three  ways  taken  into  consideration.  The  firet 
is,  that  the  Old  Company  be  restored,  who  (no 
doubt)  are  in  appetite,  and  (as  I  find  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield)  not  unprepared  ;  and  that  the  licenses, 
the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which  was  the 
old  Ucense;  the  other,  that  of  my  Lord  of  Cum- 
berland's, which  is  without  stint,  (my  Lord  of 
Cumberland  rsoeiving  satisfaction,)  be  com- 
pounded into  one  entire  license  without  stint; 
and  then  that  they  amongst  themselves  take  order 
for  that  profit  which  hsth  been  offered  to  your 
majesty.  This  is  a  plain  and  known  way,  wherein 
your  majesty  is  not  an  actor;  only  it  hath  this, 
that  the  work  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly 
relinquished  if  you  leave  there.  The  second  is, 
that  there  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differ- 
«noe ;  that  the  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom, 
and  the  whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merchan- 
dise prohibited  and  only  licentiate.  This  continu- 
eth  in  life  and  feme  the  work  desired,  and  will  have 
popular  applause.  But  I  do  confess  I  did  ever 
think,  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  English  nature,  whioh  wanteth  that 
same  general  vein  of  a  republic,  which  runneth 
tft  the  Dutch  J  and  serveth  to  them  mstead  of  a 


company.  And,  thsMfoie,  I  dars  not  advise  to 
adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom  (which 
hath  been  so  long  under  government)  in  a  free 
or  loose  trade.  The  third  is,  a  compounded  way 
of  both,  which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites 
by  the  Old  Company  restored;  and,  that  your 
majesty's  profit  be  raised  by  order  amongst  them* 
selves,  rather  than  by  double  custom,  wherein  yon 
must  be  the  actor :  and,  that,  nevertheless,  there 
be  added  a  privilege  to  the  same  company  to 
carry  out  cloths  dyed  and  dressed  custom  free; 
which  will  still  continue  as  a  glorious  beam  of 
your  majesty's  royal  design.  I  hope  and  widi  at 
least  that  this,  which  I  have  written,  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  majesty  to  settle  by  the  advice 
of  the  lords  ai>out  you  this  great  business.  ,At  the 
least  it  is  the  effect  of  my  care  and  poor  ability^ 
which  if  in  me  be  any,  it  is  given  me  to  no  other 
end  but  faithfully  to  serve  your  majesty.  God 
ever  preserve  you.  * 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  bounden  servant. 


ANOTHER  LETTEE,  TO  SIR  OEORGE  VILUBR8, 
TOUCHING  A  MOTION  TO  8WBAR  HIM  OOUN- 
CILLOR.    FEBRUARY  ST,  1619. 

8iR,-»I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over 
hasty  or  much  in  appetite,  if  I  put  you  in  remem- 
brance of  my  motion  of  strengthening  me  with  the 
oath  and  trust  of  a  privy  councillor ;  not  for  mins 
own  strength,  (for  as  to  that,  I  thank  God  I  am 
armed  within,)  but  for  the  strength  of  my  service. 
The  times,  I  submit  to  you  who  knoweth  them 
best.  But  sure  I  am,  there  were  never  times 
which  did  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  (as  I  said  once  to  you)  to  wear  a 
gauntlet  and  not  a  glove.  The  arraignments, 
when  they  proceed ;  the  contention  between  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench ;  the  great  cause  of 
the  rege  inconsulto,  which  is  so  precious  to  &e 
king's  prerogative;  divera  other  services  that 
concern  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  repair  of  his 
estate.  Besides,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  accept 
well  of  my  rplations  touching  his  business ;  which 
may  seem  a  kind  of  interloping  (as  the  merehants 
call  it)  for  one  that  is  no  councillor.  But  I  leave 
all  unto  you,  thinking  myself  infinitely  bounden 
unto  you  for  your  great  favoure ;  the  beams  where* 
of  I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  me  even  from  others ; 
so  that  now  I  have  no  greater  ambition  than  this; 
that  as  the  king  showeth  himself  to  you  the  best 
master,  so  I  might  be  found  your  best  servant. 
In  which  wish  and  vow,  I  shall  ever  rest. 
Most  devoted  and  affectionate  to  obey 

your  commands. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  V1LLIER8,  TOUCHING 
HI8  SWEARING  COUNCIIXOR.    MAY  »,  Iftli. 

Sia,— The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or 
never,  for  his  mi^esty  to  finish  hU  good  meaninf 
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towards  019;  if  it  pleaae  him  to  ooDsider  what  la 
paatf  and  what  ia  to  oome. 

If  I  would  tender  my  profit,  and  oblige  men 
uDto  me  by  my  place  and  practice,  I  could  have 
more  profit  than  I  could  deviae,  and  could  oblige 
ail  the  world  and  offend  none;  which  ia  a  brave 
eondition  for  a  man's  private.  But  my  heart  ia 
not  on  these  things.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  I 
would  be  sorry  that  worthless  persons  should 
make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  but  pains  and  ene- 
mies; and  a  little  popular  reputation,  which 
followeth  me  whether  I  will  or  no.  If  any  thing 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite 
contentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon 
youra :  But  I  would  be  loath  it  should  wait  upon 
any  man's  else.  If  you  would  put  your  strength 
to  this  business  it  is  done ;  and  that  done  many 
thinga  more  will  begin.  God  keep  you  ever ;  1 
xeat. 

Your  true  and  devoted  servant. 


A  LBTTEE  TO  SIR  OBOBGB  VILLIBRS,  UPON  THE 
CHOICB  HI0  HAJB8TT  OAVE  HIM,  WHETHER  HE 
WOULD  BE  SWOBN  COUNCILLOB,  OB  HAVE 
A88URANCE  TO  SUCCEED  THE  CHANCELLOR. 
JUNE  S,  1610. 

8iR« — ^The  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  man  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  live  long,  and  the  aroall 
hopea  I  have,  that  I  ahall  live  long  myself,  and 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty's  service 
daily  and  inatantly  bleedeth;  towarda  which  I 
peraoade  myself  (vainly,  perhapa,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  aome  effectual  fur- 
theranoe,  (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtue  but  a  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  diatraction,)  I  do  accept 
of  the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  and 
to  give  over  pleading  at  bar :  let  the  other  matter 
rest  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  accidents  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly 
I  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yourself, 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  advance- 
OEMBt  or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
Your  true,  and  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant. 


TO  HIS  TBET  HONOURABLE  GOOD  FBIBND,  SIR 
6EOBOE  VILLIBEB,  MABTEB  OF  THE  HOB8E  TO 
HIS  MAJESTY,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  OB  DEB 
OF  THE  OABTEB.    JUNE  IS,  1610. 

SiR« — ^I  send  his  majesty  a  draught  of  the  act 
of  council,  eonoeming  the  judges'  letter;  penned 
as  near  as  1  could  to  his  majesty's  instructions 
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received  in  your  presence.  I  then  told  his  ma- 
jesty my  memory  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with 
hie,  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for 
any  omiasion  or  errora,  and  be  pleased  to  supply 
and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand  con- 
cerning business  that  is  coming  on.  For  since 
his  majesty  hath  renewed  my  heart  within  me, 
metbinks  I  should  double  my  endeavoura.  God 
ever  preaerve  and  proaper  you.  I  rest 
Your  moat  devoted, 

and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER8,  FOR  THE; 
EE8T0BING  OF  DOCTOR  BUBGIS  TO  PREACH.' 
JUNE  la,  1610. 

Sir, — ^I  do  think  you  may  do  yourself  honour, 
and  (that  which  is  more)  do  a  good  work,  if  you 
will  assist  and  perfect  a  motion  begun  (and  that 
upon  a  good  gpround,  both  of  submission  and  con- 
formity) for  the  restoring  of  Doctor  Burgis  to 
preach;  and  I  wish,  likewise, that  if  Gray's-Inn 
should  think  good  (aAer  he  is  free  from  the  state) 
to  choose  him  for  their  preacher,  his  majesty 
should  not  be  against  it;  for  certainly  we  should 
watch  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 
cannot  be  placed  in  a  more  safe  auditory.  Thia 
may  seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  do 
scarce  know  a  particular  wherein  you  may  open 
more  honest  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you  than 
this.  And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  may  be  a 
full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people  (especially  the 
best)  to  speak  and  to  trumpet  out  your  commen- 
dations. I  pray  you  take  it  to  heart,  and  do 
somewhat  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  SIR  OBOROB 
YILLIERS'  PATENT  FOB  BABON  OF  BLETCHLET 
AND  VISCOUNT  VILLIEBS.    AUGUST  It,  1616. 

It  mat  please  your  most  excellent  Majbstt, 
I  have  sent  Sir  George  Villiers'  patent,  drawn 
agrain,  containing  also  a  barony;  the  name 
Bletchley  is  bis  own,  and  to  my  thinking,  sound- 
eth  better  than  Whaddon.  I  have  included  both 
in  one  patent,  to  avoid  a  double  prsface,  and  as 
hath  been  used  in  the  patenta  of  earia  of  like 
nature;  nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing, 
and  otherwise,  is  to  be  double,  as  is  also  used  in 
like  cases  of  earls. 

It  resleth  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my 
great  joy  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  thia 
gentleman ;  whom  to  deacribe,  not  with  colour8« 
but  with  troe  linea,  I  may  aay  this ;  your  majesty 
certainly  hath  found  out  and  chosen  a  safe 
nature,  a  capable  man,  an  honest  will,  generous 
and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged ; 
and    one,  that  I   know,  loveth   your  majesty 
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nnfeignedly ;  and  admireth  yoa  as  much  as  is  in  a 
man  to  admire  his  soYerei^n  upon  earth.  Only 
your  majesty's  school  (wherein  he  hath  already 
so  well  profited  as  in  this  entrance  upon  the 
stage,  heing  the  time  of  greatest  danger,  he  hath 
not  committed  any  manifest  error)  will  add  per^ 
fection  to  your  majesty's  comfort,  and  the  great 
contentment  of  your  people.  God  ever  preserre 
and  prosper  your  majesty.  I  rest,  in  all  humble- 
ness. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden  and  most 
devoted  subject  and  servant. 


▲  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  V1LLIER8,  UPON  THE 
BENDING  OF  ni3  PATENT  FOR  THE  CREATION 
OF  VISCOUNT,  SEALED  AUGUST  SO,  1610. 

Sir, — ^I  took  much  contentment  in  that  I  per- 
ceive by  your  letter  that  you  took  in  so  good  part 
the  freedom  of  my  advice,  and  that  yourself  in 
your  own  nature  consented  therewith.  Cer- 
tainly,  no  service  is  comparable  to*  good  counsel ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  no  man  can  do  so 
much  for  another  as  a  man  may  do  for  himself; 
now  good  counsel  helpeth  a  man  to  help  himself, 
but  you  have  so  happy  a  master  as  supplieth  all ; 
my  service  and  good  will  shall  not  be  wanting. 

It  was  graciously  and  kindly  done  also  of  his 
majesty  towards  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were 
beholding  to  me ;  but  it  must  be  then,  for  think- 
ing of  you  as  I  do ;  for  otherwise,  for  speaking 
as  I  think,  it  is  but  the  part  of  an  honest  man.  I 
send  you  your  patent,  whereof  God  give  you  joy : 
and  I  send  you  here  enclosed  a  little  note  of 
remembrance  for  that  part  of  the  ceremony  which 
concerneth  the  patent ;  for,  as  for  other  ceremo- 
nies,  I  leave  to  others. 

My  lord  chancellor  despatched  your  patent 
presently  upon  the  receipt ;  and  wrote  to  me 
how  glad  he  was  of  it,  and  how  well  he  wished 
you.  If  you  write  to  him  a  few  words  of  thanks, 
I  think  you  shall  do  well.  God  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  6BOROB  VILLIERS,  ACKNOW- 
LEDGINO  THE  KING'S  FAVOUR  IN  GRANTING 
SOME  SUIT  OF  HIS.    AUGUST  n,  1610. 

Sib, — ^I  am  more  and  more  bound  unto  his 
majesty,  who,  I  think,  knowing  me  to  have  other 
ends  than  ambition,  is  contented  to  make  me 
judge  of  mine  own  desires.  I  am  now  beating 
my  brains,  (amongst  many  cares  of  his  majesty's 
business)  touching  the  redeeming  of  time  in  this 
business  of  cloth.  The  great  question  is,  how  to 
miss,  or  how  to  mate  the  Flemings ;  how  to  pass 
by  them,  or  how  to  pass  over  them. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  alter  your  style;  but 


I  shall  never,  whilst  I  breathe,  alter  mine  own 
style  in  being 

Your  troe  and  most  devoted  servant. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER'S  LETTER  TO  TUB  UNIVER- 
SITY, IN  ANSWER  OF  THEIR  CONGRATULATION 
AT  HIS  FIRST  COMING  TO  THAT  PLACE. 

To  THE   RBNOWNKD   UnIVZRSITV  OF   CAMBRIDGE, 
HIS  DEAR  AND  REVEREND  MoTHER. 

My  Lord, — ^I  am  debtor  to  you  of  your  letters, 
and  of  the  time  likewise  that  I  have  taken  to 
answer  them;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  choose 
what  to  think  on,  I  thought  good  to  let  you 
know,  that  altliough  you  may  err  much  in  your 
valuation  of  me,  yet  you  shall  not  be  deceived  in 
your  assurance;  and  for  the  other  part  also, 
though  the  manner  be  to  mend  the  picture  by  the 
life,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  mend  the  life  by  the 
picture,  and  to  become,  and  be,  as  you  express 
me  to  be.  Your  gratulations  shall  be  no  more 
welcome  to  me  than  your  business  or  occasions, 
which  I  will  attend ;  and  yet  not  so  but  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prevent  them  by  my  care  of 
your  good.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend  and  son, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

Gorhanbory,  April  19, 1617. 


A  LETTER  OF  KING  JAMES,  WRITTEN  TO  HIS 
LORDSHIP  WHEN  HE  WAS  LORD  CHANCELLOR, 
WITH  HIS  MAJESTY'S  OWN  HAND,  UPON  THE 
SENDING  TO  HIM  HIS  BOOK  OF  INSTAURATIO 
MAGNA.  THEN  NBWLY  PUBLISHED. 

Mv  Lord, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
your  book;  than  the  which  you  could  not  have 
sent  a  more  acceptable  present  unto  me.  How 
thankful  I  am  for  it  cannot  better  be  expressed 
by  me  than  by  a  firm  resolution  I  have  taken ; 
first,  to  read  it  through  with  care  and  attention, 
though  I  should  steal  some  hours  from  my  sleep, 
having  otherwise  as  little  spare  time  to  read  it  as 
you  had  to  write  it.  And  then,  to  use  the  liberty 
of  a  true  friend  in  not  sparing  to  ask  yoa  the 
question  in  any  point  where  I  shall  stand  in 
doubt ;  *<  Nam  ejus  est  explicare  cujus  est  eon- 
dere;"  as,  on  the  other  part,  I  will  willingly 
give  a  due  commendation  to  such  places  as  in  my 
opinion  shall  deserve  it.  In  the  mean  time,  I  can 
with  comfort  assure  you,  that  you  could  not  have 
made  choice  of  a  subject  more  befitting  your 
place,  and  your  universal  methodic  knowledge ; 
and  in  the  genera],  I  have  already  observed,  ^at 
yon  jump  with  me  in  taking  the  midway  between 
the  two  extremes ;  as  also  in  some  particulars  I 
have  found  that  you  agree  fully  with  my  opinion. 
And  so,  praying  God  to  give  your  work  as  good 
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•QoeeBS  as  your  heart  can  wish,  and  yoar  laboars 
deserve,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell. 

James  Rxx. 

October  16^  UHO. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 
My  SIlfOULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  may  perceive,  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  that  your 
lordship,  as  the  time  served,  signified  unto  him 
an  intention  to  confer  with  his  lordship  at  better 
opportunity ;  which  in  regard  of  your  several  and 
weighty  occasions  I  have  thought  good  to  put 
your  lordship  in  remembrance  of;  that  now  at 
his  coming  to  the  court  it  may  be  executed  ;  de- 
siring your  good  lordship,  nevertheless,  not  to 
conceive  out  of  this  my  diligence  in  soliciting 
this  matter,  that  I  am  either  much  in  appetite  or 
much  in  hope.  For,  as  for  appetite,  the  waters  of 
Parnassus  are  not  like  the  waters  of  the  Spa,  that 
give  a  stomach,  but  rather  they  quench  appetite 
and  desires ;  and  for  hope,  how  can  he  hope  much 
that  can  allege  no  other  reason  than  the  reason  of 
an  evil  debtor,  who  will  persuade  his  creditor  to 
lend  him  new  sums,  and  to  enter  further  in  with 
him  to  make  him  satisfy  the  oldl  And,  to  her 
majesty,  no  other  reason  but  the  reason  of  a 
waterman ;  I  am  her  first  man  of  those  who  serve 
in  counsel  of  law.  And  so  1  commit  your  lord- 
ship to  God^s  best  preservation. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Mt  Lord, — Conceiving  that  your  lordship  came 
now  up  in  the  person  of  a  good  servant  to  see  your 
sovereign  mistress;  which  kind  of  compliments  are 
many  times  ^^instar  magnonim  meritonim;^*  and 
therefore  that  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  find  you,  I 
have  committed  to  this  poor  paper  the  humble 
salutations  of  him  that  is  more  yours  than  any 
man's ;  and  more  yours  than  any  man.  To  these 
salutations  I  add  a  due  and  joyful  gratulation, 
confessing  that  your  lordship,  in  your  last  con- 
ference with  me  before  your  journey,  spake  not 
in  vain,  God  making  it  good,  that  you  trusted  we 
should  say,  •'quis  putassetT'  Which,  as  it  is 
found  true  in  a  happy  sense,  so  X  wish  you  do 
not  find  another  *'  quis  putasset,''  in  the  manner 
of  taking  this  so  great  a  service;  but  I  hope  it  is 
as  he  said,  <*  nubecula  est  cit6  transibit;''  and 
that  your  lordship's  wisdom  and  obsequious  cir- 
cumspection and  patience  will  turn  all  to  the 
best.  So,  referring  all  to  some  time  that  I  may 
attend  you,  I  commit  you  to  God's  best  pre- 
servation. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX 


MvLoRD,— lam  glad  your  lordship  hath  plunged 
oot  of  yonr  own  business ;  wherein  I  must  com- 


mend yonr  lordship  as  Xenophon  commended  the 
state  of  his  country,  which  was  this :  that  having 
chosen  the  worst  form  of  government  of  all  others, 
they  governed  the  best  in  that  kind.  «« Hoc  pace 
et  veni4  tuft,"  according  to  my  charter.  Now, 
as  your  lordship  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not 
trouble  you  whilst  your  own  cause  was  in  hand, 
(though  that  I  know  that  the  further  from  the 
term  the  better  the  time  was  to  deal  for  me,)  so, 
that  being  concluded,  I  presume  I  shall  be  one  of 
your  next  cares.  And  having  communicated 
with  my  brother  of  some  course  either  to  perfit 
the  first,  or  to  make  roe  some  other  way ;  or  rather, 
by  seeming  to  make  me  some  other  way,  to  per- 
fit  the  first,  wherewith  he  agreed  to  acquaint  your 
lordship;  I  am  desirous,  for  mine  own  better 
satisfaction,  to  speak  with  your  lordship  myself, 
which  I  had  rather  were  somewhere  else  than  at 
court ;  and  as  soon  as  your  lordship  will  assign 
me  to  wait  on  you.    And  so,  in,  etc 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sir,— Your  honour  knoweth  .my  manner  is, 
though  it  be  not  the  wisest  way,  yet  taking  it  for 
the  honestest,  to  do  as  Alexander  did  by  his  phy- 
sician in  drinking  the  medicine  and  delivering  the 
advertisement  of  suspicion ;  so  I  trust  on  and  yet 
do  not  smother  what  I  hear.  I  do  assure  you, 
sir,  that  by  a  wise  friend  of  mine,, and  not  facti- 
ous toward  your  honour,  I  was  told  with  asseve- 
ration, that  your  honour  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Coventry,  for  2000  angels ;  and  that  you  wrought 
in  a  contrary  spirit  to  my  lord  your  father.  And 
he  said  further,  that  from  your  servants,  from 
your  lady,  from  some  counsellors  that  have  ob- 
served you  in  my  business,  he  knew  you  wrought 
underhand  against  me.  The  truth  of  which  tale 
I  do  not  believe;  you  know  the  event  will  show, 
and  God  will  right.  But  as  I  reject  this  report, 
(though  the  strangeness  of  my  case  might  make 
me  credulous,)  so  I  admit  a  conceit  that  the  last 
messenger  my  lord  and  yourself  used,  dealt  ill 
with  your  honours ;  and  that  word  (speculation) 
which  was  in  the  queen's  mouth  rebounded  from 
him  as  a  commendation,  for  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
those  little  arts.  Therefore,  I  pray,  trust  not  him 
again  in  my  matter.  This  was  much  to  write, 
but  I  think  my  fortune  will  set  me  at  liberty, 
who  am  weary  of  asserviling  myself  to  every 
man's  charity.    Thus  I,  etc. 


TO  SIR  JOHN  STANHOPE. 

Sir, — Your  good  promises  sleep,  which  it  may 
seem  now  no  time  to  awake,  but  that  I  do  not  find 
that  any  general  calendar  of  observation  of  time 
serveth  for  the  court;  and,  besidesi  if  that  be 
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done  which  I  hope  by  this  time  is  done,  and  that 
other  matter  shall  be  done  which  we  wish  may 
be  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  matter,  the  one  of 
these  great  matters  may  clear  the  way  and  the 
other  give  the  occasion.  And  though  my  lord 
treasurer  be  absent,  whose  health,  nevertheless, 
will  enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  court  than  is  ex- 
pected ;  especially  if  this  hard  weather  (too  hard 
to  continue)  shall  relent ;  yet  we  abroad  say,  his 
lordship^s  spirit  may  be  there  though  his  person 
be  away.  Once  I  take  for  a  good  ground  that 
her  majesty's  business  ought  to  keep  neither  va- 
eation  nor  holiday,  either  in  the  execution  or  in 
the  care  and  preparation  of  those  whom  her  ma- 
jesty calleth  and  nseth ;  and,  therefore,  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The 
conclusion  shall  be  to  pat  you  in  mind  to  main- 
tain that  which  you  have  kindly  begun,  according 
to  the  reliance  I  have  upon  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection  and  the  soundness  of  your  judgment. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God^s  preservation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ES8BX. 

It  mat  plbask  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  take  my 
motion  to  travail  in  offence;  but  surely,  under 
her  majesty^s  royal  correction,  it  is  such  an 
offence  as  it  should  be  an  offence  to  tlie  sun,  when 
a  man  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat  thereof  fiieth 
into  the  shade.  And  your  lordship  may  easily 
think,  that  having  now  these  twenty  years  (for 
so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went  with  Sir 
Amyas  Paulett  into  France,  from  her  majesty's 
royal  hand)  I  made  her  majesty's  service  the 
scope  of  my  life:  I  shall  never  find  a  greater 
grief  than  Uiis,  ^'relinquere  amorem  primura." 
But  since  >«principia  actiooum  sunt  tantum  in 
nostra  potestate;"  I  hope  her  majesty  of  her 
clemency,  yea,  and  justice,  will  pardon  me,  and 
not  force  me  to  pine  here  wiUi  melancholy.  For 
though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will 
be  sore,  so  as  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
abroad,  and  if  I  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her 
majesty  in  her  wisdom  will  think  me  an  impu- 
dent man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace ;  there- 
fore, as  I  have  ever  found  you  my  good  lord  and 
true  friend,  so  I  pray  open  the  matter  so  to  her 
majesty,  as  she  may  discern  the  necessity  of  it, 
without  adding  Yajed  conceit  to  her  rejection ;  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  latter  I  never  deserved. 
Thus,  etc. 


to  the  lord  treasurer. 

It  mat  plkask  tour  good  Lordsbip, 

I  am  to  give  you  humble  thanks  for  your  favour- 
able opinion,  which  by  Mr.  Secretary's  report  I 


find  you  conceive  of  me  for  the  obtaining  of  a 
good  place  which  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
have  wished  unto  me,  «*nec  opinanti."  I  will 
use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordship's  media- 
tion but  this,  that  your  lordship  and  my  other 
friends  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  queen ; 
for  I  see  well  the  bar  will  be  my  bier,  as  I  must 
and  will  use  it  rather  than  my  poor  estate  or 
reputation  shall  decay;  but  I  stand  indifferent 
whether  God  call  me  or  her  majesty.  Had  I 
that  in  possession  which  by  your  lordship's  only 
means  against  the  greatest  opposition  her  majesty 
granted  me,  I  would  never  trouble  her  majesty, 
but  serve  her  still  voluntarily  without  pay. 
Neither  do  I  in  this  more  than  obey  my  friends' 
conceits  as  one  that  would  not  be  wholly  wanting 
to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good  opinion  do^ 
somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take  comfort  in 
above  all  othera;  assuring  your  lordship  that  I 
never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one  thing 
as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking  in 
myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues ;  for 
the  continuance  whereof  in  the  prolonging  of 
your  days  I  will  still  be  your  beadsman ;  accord- 
ingly, at  this  time,  commend  your  lordship  to 
the  divine  protection. 


TO  POVLK  OREVIL. 

Sir,— I  underetand  of  your  pains  to  have  visited 
me,  for  which  I  thank  you.  My  matter  is  an  end- 
less question.  I  assure  you,  I  had  said,  *'  requiesce 
anima  mea ;"  but  now  I  am  otherwise  put  to  my 
psalter,  '•  nolite  confidere,"  I  dare  go  no  farther. 
Her  majesty  had  by  set  speech  more  than  once 
assured  me  of  her  intention  to  call  me  to  her  ser- 
vice; which  I  could  not  underetand  but  of  the 
place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whether 
'Mnvidus  homo  hoc  fecit,"  or  whether  my  matter 
must  be  an  appendix  to  my  Lord  of  Esseit's  suit, 
or  whether  her  majesty,  pretending  to  prove  my 
ability,  meaneth  but  to  take  advantage  of  some 
errore,  which,  like  enough,  at  one  time  or  other  I 
may  commit,  or  what  it  is,  but  her  majesty  is  not 
ready  to  despatch  it  And  what  though  tlie  master 
of  the  rolls  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  youreelf 
and  othere  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand  so, 
that  whatsoever  service  I  do  to  her  majesty,  it 
shall  be  thought  to  be  but  •<  servitium  viscatum," 
lime-twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I 
shall  have  envy,  not  thanks.  This  is  a  couree  to 
quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's 
nature;  which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majes- 
ty's service  in  the  end.  I  have  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff  bespoken  in  the  shop :  and  if  her  majesty 
will  not  take  me,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels 
will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you, 
like  a  child  following  a  bird,  which,  when  he  is 
nearest,  fiieth  away  and  lighteth  a  little  before, 
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and  then  the  child  after  it  again,  and  so  in  infini- 
tarn,  I  am  weaiy  of  it :  as  also  of  wearying  n^y 
good  friends,  of  whom,  neverthelesa,  I  hope  in  one 
course  or  other  gratefully  to  deserve.  And  so,  not 
forgetting  year  husiness  I  leave  to  trouhle  you 
with  this  idle  letter,  heing  hut  «<  justa  et  mode- 
rata  querimonia/*  For,  indeed,  I  do  confess, 
••  primus  araor,*'  will  not  easily  be  cast  off.  And 
thus  again  I  commend  me  to  you. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER  BrRGHLET. 

Most  honourable  and  mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  know,  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writing  this 
letter,  both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  busi- 
ness ;  as  also  when  myself  am  not  induced  thereto, 
by  any  neW  particular  occasion :  And,  thereof, 
your  lordship  may  impute  to  me  either  levity  or 
ignorance,  what  appertaineth  to  good  respects  and 
forwardness  of  dealing;  especially  to  an  honour- 
able person,  in  whom  there  is  such  concurrence 
of  magnitude  honoris  et  oneris,  as  it  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer  myself 
first,  that  I  have  ever  noted  it  as  a  part  of  your 
lordship's  excellent  wisdom,  *<  parvis  componere 
magna,*'  that  you  do  not  exclude  inferior  matters 
of  access  amongst  the  care  of  great.  And,  for 
myself,  I  thought  it  would  better  manifest  what 
I  desire  to  express,  if  I  did  write  out  of  a  deep 
and  settled  consideration  of  my  own  duty,  rather 
than  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion.  And, 
therefore,  (my  singular  good  lord,)  **  ex  abundan- 
tia  cordis,"!  must  acknowledge  how  greatly  and 
diversely  your  lordship  hath  vouchsafed  to  tie  me 
unto  you  by  many  your  benefits.  The  reversion 
of  the  office  which  your  lordship  only  procured 
nnto  me,  and  carried  through  great  and  vehement 
opposition,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  it  is 
one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  my  poor  estate ;  your 
lordship's  constant  and  serious  endeavours  to  have 
me  solicitor;  your  late  honourable  wishes,  for  the 
place  of  the  wards;  together  with  your  lord- 
ship's attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor;  they  be  matters  of  singular 
obligation ;  besides  many  other  favours,  as  well 
by  your  lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by 
your  commendation  to  others,  which  I  have  had 
for  my  help ;  and  may  justly  persuade  myself,  out 
of  the  few  denials  I  have  received,  that  fewer 
might  have  been,  if  mine  own  industry  and  good 
hap  had  been  answerable  to  your  lordship's  good- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  side,  1  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the  time  is 
yet  to  come,  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or 
command,  or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
services  or  occasion  of  your  lordship's  own,  or 
such  as  are  near  unto  your  lordship ;  which  hath 
made  me  fear  sometimes  that  your  lordship  doth 
more  honourably  affect  me  than  thoroughly  dis- 
cern of  my  most  humble  and  dutiful  affection  to 
your  lordship  again.    Which,  if  it  were  not  in 


me,  I  know  not  whether  I  were  unnatural,  un- 
thankful, or  unwise.  This  causeth  me,  most 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship  (and  I  know  mine 
own  case  too  well  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can 
do  your  lordship  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it, 
as)  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title 
a  principal  owner  and  proprietor  of  that  I  cannot 
call  talent,  but  mite  that  God  hath  given  me; 
which  I  ever  do  and  shall  devote  to  your  service. 
And  in  like  humble  manner  I  pray  your  lordship 
to  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to  impute  unto  me 
the  errors  of  any  other;  (which  I  know  also, 
themselves  have  by  this  time  left  and  fore- 
thought :)  but  to  conceive  of  me  to  be  a  man  that 
daily  profiteth  in  duty.  It  is  true,  I  do  in  part 
comfort  myself,  supposing  that  it  is  my  weakness 
and  insufficiency  that  moveth  your  lordship,  who 
hath  so  general  a  command  to  use  others  more 
able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  is ;  for  duty  only  and 
homage  I  will  boldly  undertake  that  nature  and 
true  thankfulness  shall  never  give  place  to  a 
politic  dependence.  Lastly,  I  most  humbly  de- 
sire your  lordship  to  continue  unto  me  the  good 
favour  and  countenance  and  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  poor  travails ;  whereof  I  have  had 
some  taste  and  experience ;  for  the  which,  I  yield 
your  lordship  my  very  humble  good  thanks.  Andi 
so  again  craving  your  honour's  pardon  for  so 
long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty  an  offer  of  so  un- 
puissant  a  service,  but  yet  a  true  and  unfeigned 
signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty,  I  cease, 
commending  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Most  honourable  and  mt  sinckjlar  oood  Lord, 
I  cannot  hut  importune  your  lordship  with 
thanks  for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name 
to  my  lord  keeper;  which  being  done  in  such  an 
article  of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  en* 
riched  both  in  demonstration  and  effect :  which  I 
did  well  discern  by  the  manner  of  expressing 
thereof  by  his  lordship  again  to  me.  This  accu- 
mulating of  your  lordship's  favours  upon  me, 
hitherto  worketh  only  this  effect ;  that  it  raiseth 
my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them; 
and  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them. 
But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no, 
I  must  leave  that  to  God,  who  hath  them  in  de- 
posito.  Whom,  also,  I  most  instantly  beseech  to 
give  you  fruit  of  your  actions  beyond  that  your 
heartcan  propound.  »*  Nam  Deus  major  est  corde." 
Even  to  the  environing  of  his  benedictions,  I 
recommend  your  lordship. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  LUCY. 

Sir,— There  was  no  news  better  welcome  to  me 
this  long  time,  than  that  of  the  good  success  of 
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my  kiBsman ;  wherein  if  he  be  happy  he  cannot 
be  happy  alone,  it  consisting  of  two  parts.  And 
I  render  you  no  less  kind  thanks  for  your  aid  and 
favour  towards  him,  than  if  it  had  been  for  myself; 
assuring  you  that  this  bond  of  alliance  shall,  on 
my  part,  tie  me  to  give  all  the  tribute  to  your 
good  fortune  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  can  yield.  I  send  you  so  required  an 
abstract  of  the  lands  of  inheritance,  and  one  lease 
of  great  value,  which  my  kinsman  bringeth,  with 
a  note  of  the  tenures,  values,  contents,  and  state, 
truly  and  perfectly  drawn;  whereby  you  may  per- 
ceive the  land  is  good  land,  and  well  countenanced 
by  scope  of  acres,  woods,  and  royalties,  though 
the  total  of  the  rents  be  set  down  as  it  now  goeth 
without  improvement:  in  which  respect  it  may 
somewhat  differ  from  your  first  note.  Out  of  this, 
what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I  leave  it  to  his 
own  kindness;  for  I  love  not  to  measure  affection. 
To  conclude,  I  doubt  not  your  daughter  might 
have  married  to  a  better  living,  but  never  to  a 
better  life ;  having  chosen  a  gentleman  bred  to  all 
honesty,  virtue,  and  worth,  with  an  estate  conve- 
nient And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thrivers,  or  fortunate  in  the  queen's  service,  I 
would  hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  house 
of  the  Cokes  in  this  gentleman  as  in  yonr  good 
friend,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  But  sure  I  am, 
if  Scriptures  fail  not,  it  will  have  as  much  of 
God's  blessing  and  sufficiency  as  ever  the  best 
feast,  &c. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AT  HIS  BEING    IN 

FRANCE. 

It  mat  please  your  honourable  Lordship, 

I  know  you  will  pardon  this  my  observance,  in 
writing  to  you  empty  of  matter,  but  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  love.  I  am  sorry  that,  as  your 
time  of  absence  is  prolonged  above  that  was 
esteemed  at  your  lordship's  setting  forth ;  so,  now, 
upon  this  last  advertisement  received  from  you, 
there  groweth  an  opinion  amongst  better  than  the 
vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of  your  negotia- 
tion are  increased.  But,  because  I  know  the  gravity 
of  your  nature  to  be  not  to  hope  lightly,  itmaketh 
roe  to  despair  the  less.  For  you  are  "  natus  ad 
ardua :"  and  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am, 
judgment  and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  your 
lordship's  self:  but  this  was  not  my  purpose; 
being  only  to  signify  unto  your  lordship  my  con- 
tinual and  incessant  love  towards  you,  thirsting 
after  your  return  for  many  respects.  So  I  com- 
mend you  ever  to  the  good  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty.    Gray's  Inn. 

At  your  honour's  commandment,  ever, 

and  particularly. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

]V^  singular  good  Lord, 

The  argument  of  my  letters  to  your  -lordship 
rather  increaseth  than  spendeth ;  it  being  only  the 
desire  I  have  to  salute  you :  which,  by  your  ab- 
sence is  more  augmented  than  abated.  For  me 
to  write  your  lordship  occurrences  either  of  Scot- 
tish brags  or  Irish  plants,  or  Spanish  ruffling,  or 
Low  Country  states,  were  (besides  that  it  is 
*«  aliennm  quiddam"  from  mine  own  humour)  to 
forget  to  whom  I  write;  save  that  you,  that  know 
true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and  delight 
to  hear  common  reports;  as  we  that  know  but 
common  reports  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  But  to 
leave  such  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  write  to 
yourself  in  regard  of  my  love  to  you,  you  being 
as  near  to  me  in  heart's  blood  as  in  blood  of  de- 
scent. This  day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see 
your  father  upon  occasion;  and  methought  his 
lordship's  countenance  was  not  decayed,  nor  his 
cough  vehement;  but  his  voice  was  as  faint  all 
the  while  as  at  first.  Thus,  wishing  your  lord- 
ship a  happy  and  speedy  return,  I  commend  you 
to  Uie  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  please  tour  sacred  Majestt, 

I  would  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  most 
humble  and  due  thanks  for  your  royal  choice  of 
such  commissioners  in  the  great  Star  Chamber 
cause ;  being  persons  besides  their  honour  of  such 
science  and  integrity.  By  whose  report  I  doubt 
not  but  your  majesty  will  find  that  which  you 
have  been  heretofore  informed,  (both  by  my  lord 
keeper,  and  by  some  much  meaner  person,) 
touching  the  nature  of  that  cause,  to  be  true. 
This  preparatory  heailng  doth  already  assail  me 
with  new  and  enlarged  offers  of  composition; 
which,  if  I  had  borne  a  mind  to  have  hearkened 
unto,  this  matter  had  been  quenched  long  ago, 
without  any  benefit  to  your  majesty.  But  your 
majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in  greater  regrard  than 
mine  own  particular :  trusting  to  your  majesty's 
gracious  disposition  and  royal  word,  that  your 
majesty  will  include  me  in  any  extraordinary 
course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  which  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  take  in  this  cause.  The 
other  man  I  spoke  to  your  majesty  of,  may,  within 
these  two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits  between 
your  majesty's  justice  and  mercy,  that  this  man 
now  is,  if  your  majesty  be  so  pleased.  So,  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  presuming  to  seek 
access  for  these  few  lines,  I  recommend  your 
majesty  to  the  most  precious  custody,  and  best 
preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  entirely 
obedient  servant  and  subjecL 
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to  the  queen.* 

It  mat  plkase  tour  Majestt, 

It  were  great  simplicity  in  me  to  look  for  better 
than  that  yonr  majesty  should  cast  away  my  letter 
as  yon  hare  done  me ;  were  it  not  that  it  is  pos- 
sible your  majesty  wiU  think  to  find  somewhat  in 
itf  whereupon  yonr  displeasure  may  take  hold ; 
and  so  indignation  may  obtain  that  of  you  which 
favour  could  not.  Neither  might  I  in  reason  pre- 
same  to  offer  unto  your  majesty  dead  lines,  my- 
self being  excluded  as  I  am ;  were  it  not  upon 
this  only  argument  or  subject;  namely,  to  clear 
myself  in  point  of  duty.  Duty,  though  my  state 
lie  burled  in  the  sands,  and  my  favours  be  cast 
upon  the  waters,  and  my  honours  be  committed 
to  the  wind ;  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the 
rock,  and  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  be  unforced 
and  unattempted.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
world  out  of  error,  and  yonr  majesty  I  fear  out  of 
art  is  pleased  to  put  upon  me;  that  I  have  so 
much  as  any  election  or  will  in  this  my  absence 
from  attendance ;  I  cannot  but  leave  this  protes- 
tation with  your  majesty ;  That  I  am  and  have 
been  merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself  only  to 
obey  and  execute  your  majesty's  will.  And, 
indeed,  madam,  I  had  never  thought  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  could  have  so  disinterested 
yourself  of  me;  nor  that  you  had  been  so  perfect 
in  the  art  of  forgetting ;  nor  that  after  a  quintes- 
sence of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  have 
taken  so  large  a  draught  of  poppy ;  as  to  have 
passed  so  many  summers  without  all  feeling  of 
my  sufferings.  But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is 
this,  that  I  know  your  majesty  taketh  delight  and 
contentment  in  executing  this  disgrace  upon  me. 
And,  since  your  majesty  can  find  no  other  use  of 
me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  can  serve  for  that.  Thus 
making  my  most  humble  petition  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  justice  (howsoever  you  may  by  strange- 
ness untie,  or  by  violence  cut  asunder  all  other 
knots)  your  majesty  would  not  touch  me  in  that 
which  is  indissoluble ;  that  is,  point  of  duty :  and 
that  your  majesty  will  pardon  this  my  unwar- 
ranted presumption  of  writing,  being  to  such  an 
end :  I  cease  in  all  humbleness ; 

Yonr  majesty ^s  poor,  and  never 

so  unworthy  servant, 

Essex. 


to  bit  lord  of  ebbex. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

That  your  lordship  is  in  <«  statu  quo  prius,'^  no 
man  taketh  greater  gladness  than  I  do ;  the  rather, 
because  I  assure  myself  that  of  your  eclipses,  as 
this  hath  been  the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least ; 
as  the  comical  poet  saith,  <*  neque  lllam  tu  satis 
noveras,  neque  te  ilia,  hoc  ubi  fit,  ibi  non  vivitur." 
For,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I 

*  Writt«n  by  Mr.  Btcon  for  my  Lord  of  Eimx. 


believe  your  lordship  looked  to  have  found  her 
majesty  in  all  points  as  you  have  done ;  neither 
her  majesty,  percase,  looked  to  have  found  your 
lordship  as  she  hath  done.  And,  therefore,  I  hope 
upon  this  experience  may  grow  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true  con- 
sent ;  which  I,  for  my  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidents  to  be  like  the  fish, 
remora,  which,  though  it  be  not  great,  yet  hath  it 
a  hidden  property  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
And,  therefore,  as  bearing  unto  your  lordship, 
after  her  majesty,  of  all  public  persons  the  second 
duty,  I  could  not  but  signify  unto  you  my  affec- 
tionate gratulation.  And  so  I  commend  your 
good  lordship  to  the  best  preservation  of  the 
Divine  Majesty. 
Frooi  Oray't  Inn. 


TO  BIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 
It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  HoNOUR, 

I  am  apt  enough  to  condemn  *<  mendacia  fame,** 
yet  it  is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame  walks 
among  inferiors,  and  not  as  it  hath  entrance  into 
some  ears.  •  And,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  that  kind 
also,  I  intend  to  avoid  a  suspicious  silence,  but 
not  to  make  any  base  apology.  It  is  blown  about 
the  town  that  I  should  give  opinion  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause ;  first,  that  it  was  a  pre- 
munire;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high 
treason.  And  this  opinion  should  be  given  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice, 
and  of  Mr.  Attorney-General.  Sir,  I  thank  God, 
whatsoever  opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty,  being  asked,  my  heart  serveth 
me  to  maintain ;  the  same  honest  duty  directing 
roe  and  assisting  me.  But  the  utter  untruth  of 
this  report  God  and  the  queen  can  witness  ;  and 
the  improbability  of  it  every  man  that  hath  wit, 
more  or  less,  can  conceive.  The  root  of  this  I 
discern  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humorous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  (which  of 
her  majesty's  grace  being  begun  in  my  first  years, 
I  would  be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last 
years,  for  so  I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health, 
not  by  age ;)  as  a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable 
self;  upon  whom,  by  me,  through  nearness,  they 
think  to  make  some  aspersion.  But,  as  I  know 
no  remedy  against  libels  and  lies,  so  I  hope  it 
shall  make  no  manner  of  disseverance  of  your 
honourable  good  conceits  and  affection  towards 
me ;  which  is  the  thing  I  confess  to  fear.  For, 
as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  wherewith 
my  friends  tell  me,  to  no  small  terror,  that  I  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of 
a  good  conscience;  and  have  a  good  while  since 
put  off  any  fearful  care  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of 
life.  So,  desiring  to  be  preserved  in  your  good 
opinion,  I  remain. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  may  please  tour  excellent  Majbstt, 

I  presame,  according  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
manner  of  the  time,  and  my  accustomed  duty,  in 
all  humblenesa  to  present  your  majesty  with  a 
simple  gifl;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my 
mind  as  sorting  with  your  greatness;  and  there- 
with wish  that  we  may  continue  to  reckon  on, 
and  eyer  your  majesty's  happy  years  of  reign : 
and  they  that  reckon  upon  any  o^er  hopes,  I  would 
they  might  reckon  short,  and  to  their  cost.  And 
80,  craving  pardon  most  humbly,  I  commend  your 
majesty  to  the  preservation  of  the  Divine  goodness. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt, 
I  most  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  not  to 
impute  my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or 
unworthiness.  But  I  assure  your  majesty  I  do 
find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing 
as  I  do,  (if  this  be  to  stand^  as  it  were  not  strength 
of  mind,  but  stupidity,  if  I  should  not  decline  the 
occasions,  except  I  could  do  your  majesty  more 
service  than  I  can  any  ways  discern  that  I  am 
able  to  do.  My  course  towards  your  majesty 
(God  is  my  witness)  hath  been  pure'  and  unlea- 
vened ;  and  never  poor  gentleman  (as  I  am  per- 
suaded) had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and  care  of 
your  glory,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  service;  wherein  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out- 
ward vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pardon  for  my  presumption.  On  the  other 
side,  if  I  have  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation, 
I  most  humbly  crave  God's  pardon  for  quenching 
the  spirit.  But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitude, 
and  want  of  comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be  because 
I  take  duty  too  exactly,  and  not  according  to  the 
dregs  of  this  age,  wherein  the  old  anthem  might 
never  be  more  truly  sung;  *«Totus  mundus  in 
maligno  positus  est."  My  life  hath  been  threat- 
ened, and  my  name  libelled,  which  I  count  an 
honour ;  but  these  are  the  practices  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous 
as  their  hopes ;  or  else  the  devices  of  some  that 
would  put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  fall 
on  reckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reigned, 
which  I  beseech  our  blessed  Saviour  may  be 
doubled :  and  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  any 
eclipse  of  your  glory,  interruption  of  safety,  or 
indisposition  of  your  person,  which  I  commend  to 
the  Dirine  Majesty,  who  keep  you  and  fortify  you. 


TO  NT  LORD  HEN.  HOWARD. 

Mt  Lord, — There  be  rery  few  besides  yourself 
to  whom  I  would  perform  this  respect ;  for  I  con- 
temn **  mendacia  famae,"  as  it  walks  among  in- 
feriors ;  though  I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have 


entrance  into  some  ears.  For  your  lordship^s 
loTe,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly, 
because!  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  we  both 
have  tasted  of  the  best  waters,  in  my  account,  to 
knit  minds  together.  There  is  shaped  a  tale  in 
London's  forge  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time ; 
that  I  should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queen  in  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause;  first,  that  it  was  pre- 
munire,  and  now  last,  that  it  was  high  treason ; 
and  this  opinion  to  be  in  opposition  and  enconnter 
of  the  lord  chief  justice's  opinion,  and  the  at- 
torney-general's. My  lord,  (I  thank  God,)  my 
wit  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the 
queen  which  my  stomach  serveth  me  not  to  main- 
tain :  one  and  the  same  conscience  of  duty  guiding 
me,  and  fortifying  me.  But  the  untruth  of  this 
fable  God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  and 
there  I  leave  it :  knowing  no  more  remedy  against 
lies  than  others  do  against  libels.  The  root,  no 
question  of  it,  is,  partly,  some  lightpheaded  envy 
at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  being  began 
and  continued  since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her 
majesty  shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn 
those  that  shall  think  the  contrary.  And  another 
reason  is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tale,  and  the  envy 
thereof,  upon  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my 
nearness.  And,  therefore,  (my  lord,)  I  pray  yon 
answer  for  me  to  any  person  that  you  think  worthy 
your  own  reply,  and  my  defence.  For  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  haying  regard 
to  my  superior's  duty.  I  have  been  much  bound 
unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent 
more  time  and  more  thoughts  about  his  well- 
doing than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own.  I  pray 
God  you  his  friends  amongst  you  be  in  the  right. 
*«  Nulla  remedia,  tarn  faciunt  dolorem,  quam  quas 
sunt  salutaria."  For  my  part,  I  have  -  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  objected  to  envy,  or 
my  life  to  a  rufiian's  violence;  but  I  have  the 
privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.  I  am  sore  these 
courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord  more  than  all. 
So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion 
and  love,  and  so  leave  you  to  God's  goodness* 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNCIL, 
AT  HIS  EMBARKING  FOR  SPAIN.    JUNE,  19M. 

Mt  tcrt  good  Lords, 

Having  taken  order  for  all  things  that  belong 
to  our  land  forces,  and  staying  only  till  the  ships 
be  ready  to  take  in  our  soldiers,  I  am  come  aboard, 
as  well  to  draw  other  men  by  my  example  to  leave 
the  shore,  as  to  have  time  and  leisure  to.  ask  ac- 
count of  myself  what  other  duty  I  hare*  to  do, 
besides  the  governing  of  those  troops,  and  the 
using  of  them  to  good  purpose.  In  which  medi- 
tation, as  I  first  study  to  please  my  most  gracious 
sovereign,  as  well  as  to  serve  her ;  so  n^y  next 
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osne  if«  to  leave  yovrloixUbipe  well  saUsfied  of  mj 
past  carriage  aioee  Iwaanomioated  to  this  service ; 
and  apt  to  make  favoacablc  conetroction  of  what 
1  sball  do  hereafter. 

In  my  paat  carriage  I  will  neither  plead  merit 
nor^atcoee  imperfectiooa :  for  whatsoever  I  shall 
ba.  able  to  do,  I  know,  is  less  tban.  I  owe ;  and 
besides  my  faults^  my  very  faith  and  zeal  (which 
are  the  best  things  in  me)  do  make  me  commit 
errors.  Bot  I  would  fain  approve  the  matter 
itself  of  uodertaking  this  service  to  have  been 
good)  howsoever  my  former  have  been  erroneous ; 
or  at  leaat,  my  intent  and  ends  unblameable, 
though  my  j udgment  were  faulty.  Your  lordships 
know  it  hath  been  tho- wisdom  of  all  times  rather 
to.  attempt  and  do  something  in  another  country 
than  toattood.  an  enemy,  and  be  in  danger  much 
in  our  owik  And  if  this  rule  among  the  ancients 
was  generally  held  truAi  it  .might  be  better  allowed 
of  us  in  particular  cases,  where  a  state  little  in 
territery,  net  extraordinary  rich,  and  defended 
only  with  itoelf,  shall  have  to  do  with  another 
state .  that  hath  many  and  ample  dominions,  the 
tieaaaie  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the  mercenaries  of 
Christendom  to  serve  iL.  For  we  have,  as  the 
Atheniana  had  with  the  ancient  usurping  Philip ; 
*•  pmlittm  facile^  helium  difficile."  Therefore,  it 
ia  our  disadvantage  to  draw  the  war  into  length. 
And  if  any  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  allowed 
to  persuade  to  pieventton,  he  might  be  one  that 
saw  the  Spaniard  at  home  apprehend  an  invasion 
with  greater  terror  than  he  makes  it  abroad:  and 
that  was  a  witoesa  hew  a. handful  of  men,  nei- 
ihar  armed,  victnalled,  nor  ordered  as  they  should 
be«.laaded«  marched,  and  had  done  what  they 
listed,  if  either  the  shipa  had  come  up,  or  they 
had.  any  piovisLons  to  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  to 
hieak  open  a  gate.  But  though  the  counsel  be 
geod  for  some  states,  and  for  cure  at  some  times, 
y^  the  opportonitiee  onght  to  be  watehed,  and  it 
noat  appear  that  thia  it  is  which  is  now  taken. 
The  opportunity  fof  such  service  J  take  to  be  when 
either  the  enemy  may  receive  the  most  hurt,  or 
when  he  is>  likeliest  to  attempt  against  us,  if  he 
Wnot  impeached*  The  hurt  that  our  estate  should 
seek  to  do  him  isy  to  intercept  his  treasure,  whereby 
we  shall  cot  his  sinews,  and  make  war  upon  him 
with  hia  own  money ;  and  to  beat,  or  at  least  die- 
centinae  btm  from  the  sea,  whereby  her  majes^ 
■haU  be  both  secured  from  his  invasions,  and 
baoome  maatress  of  the  seai;  wlttch .  is  the  greal- 
■sea  th^  the  queen  of  aa  island  should  most 
aipire  onto.  In. matter  of  profit  we  may  this 
Jearoay  most,  hurt:  him,  and  benefit  ourselves; 
since  he  hath  (aa  ia  agreed  on  by  all  men)  more 
esiaoka  to  cooie  home  now  than  ever,  any  year 
hrfefn.  Besides  many,  good  advantages  which 
•haU  be  offiHed  if  we  cenmsnd.  the  coast.  And 
to  give  him  a  blow,  and  discountenance  him  by 
•sa,  now.tS'  the  time*  when  be  hath  declared  his 
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divided  hiafleete:  some  appointed  to  be  setout^ 
and  yet  scant  in  readiness ;  others  upon  point  of 
coming  home,  and  not  fit  to  defend  themselves, 
if  either  they  be  met  at  sea,  or  found  in  harbour; 
and  all  so  dispersed  in  several  places,  aa  if  at  any 
time  we  might  do  good  that  way,  it  is  now.  And 
whether  he  will  make  wax  upon  us,  if  we  let  him 
alone :  let  his  solicitations,  oifers,  and  gifts  to  the 
rebels  of  Ireland ;  his  besieging  and  winning  of 
Calais,  and  these  parte  of  France  that  front  upon 
us;  and  his  strengthening  himself  by  sea  by  so 
many  means;  let  these. things  (I  say)  tell  us* 
So,  as  if  we  will  at  any  time  allow  the  counsel 
of  prevention  to  be  reasonable,  we  roust  now  con- 
fess it  to  be  opportune*  But  whateoever  the 
counsel  were,  I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  it. 
For  as  I  waa  not  the  contriver,  nor  offerer  of  the 
project,  so  if  I  had  refused  to  join  with  him 
(that  did  invite  me  to  it,)  I :  should  have  been 
thought  both  incompatible  and  backward  in  her 
majesty's  service.  I  say  not  this^  for  that  I  think 
the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be 
thought  the  projector  of  it ;  but  I  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  my  lord  admiral  devised  it,  presented 
it  to  her  majesty,  and  had  as  well  the  approba* 
tion  of  her  majesty  and  the  assent  of  such  of  your 
lordshipa  as  were  acquainted  with  it,  as  my  pro- 
raise  to  go  with  him*  One  thing  (I  confess)  I 
above  all  men  am  to  be  charged  withal :  that  is, 
that  when  her  majesty's,  the  city  of  London's,  and 
the  statea  of  the  Low  Countries'  charge  was  past, 
the  men  levied  and  marching  to  the  rendezvous; 
I  could  not  see  how  with  her  majesty's  honoui 
and  sality  the  journey  might  be  broken*  Where- 
in, although  I  should  be  carried  with  passion,  yet 
I  pray  your  Jordships  consider  who  almost  tl^at  had 
been  in  my  case  named  to  such  an  action,  voiced 
throughout  Christendom,  and  engaged  in  it  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  and  being  the  iastmment 
of  drawing  more  voluntary  men  of  their  own 
charge  than  ever  was  seen  these  many  years: 
who  (I  say)  would  not  have  been  so  affected  1 
But  far  be  it  from  me,  in  any  action  of  thia  im- 
portance to  weigh  myself  ox  my  pertieolax  fpr- 
tunes*  I  must  beseech  your  lordships  to  remem- 
ber that  I  was  from  time  to  time  warranted  by  all 
your  opinions,  delivered  both  amongst  yourselves 
and  to  her  majesty :  which  tieth  you  all  to  allow 
the  counsel.  And  that  being  granted,  your  lord- 
shipa will  call  that  zeal,  which  maketh  a  man 
constant  in  a  good  counsel,  that  would  be  passion 
in  an  evil,  or  a  doubtful.  I  confess,  her  majesty 
oSered  us  recompense  for,  all  our  chargea  and 
loesea.  Buti  (my  lorda)  I  pray  your  lordships 
consider  how  many  things  I  should  have  sold  at 
once  for  money  1  I  will  leave  mine  own  reputa- 
tion as  too  email  a  matter  to  be  mentioned*  But 
Iishottld  have  sold  the  honouy  of  hex  majesty,  tbe 
safety  of  the  state,  the  contentment  of  her  con- 
federatea,  the  fortune  and  •  Hope  of  many  of  my 
p^r  couiftkrymeny  and  the  possibility,  of  giving  a 
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blow  to  that  enemy  that  onght  ever  to  be  hateful 
to  all  true  English  hearts.  I  should  haye  sold 
all  this  for  private  profit;  therefore,  though  I  ask 
pardon  of  her  majesty,  and  pray  your  lordships 
to  mediate  it  for  me,  that  I  was  carried  by  this 
seal  so  fast  that  I  forgot  those  reverend  forms 
which  I  should  haye  used,  yet  I  had  rather  haye 
my  heart  out  of  my  body  than  this  zeal  out  of  my 
heart.  And  now,  as  I  have  laid  before  your 
lordships  my  past  carriage,  and  entering  into  this 
action,  so  I  beseech  your  lordships  giye  me  leave 
to  prepare  you  to  a  favourable  construction  of 
that  which  I  shall  do  hereafter ;  in  which  suit  I 
am  resolved  neither  to  plead  the  hazarding  of 
life,  noi  spending  of  my  substance  in  a  public 
service ;  to  the  end  that  I  might  find  your  lord- 
ships (who  are  public  persons)  more  favourable 
judges:  but  will  confess,' that  I  receive  so  much 
favour  and  honour  by  this  trust  and  employment, 
as,  when  I  have  done  all  I  can,  I  shall  still  be 
behindhand.  This  suit  only  I  make,  that  your 
lordships  will  neither  have  too  great  an  expecta- 
tion of  our  actions,  nor  too  little,  lest  all  we  do 
seem  either  nothing,  or  to  be  done  by  chance.  I 
know  we  must  be  tied  to  do  more  than  shall  be 
for  her  majesty's  service,  nor  no  less;  in  which 
straight  way,  though  it  be  hard  for  so  weak  a 
man  as  myself  to  walk  upright,  yet  the  example 
of  our  raw  soldiers  may  comfort  an  insufficient 
general ;  for  they,  till  they  grow  perfect  in  all 
their  orders  and  motions,  are  so  afraid  to  be  out, 
and  with  such  a  continual  heedfulness,  observe 
both  themselves  and  those  that  are  near  them, 
that  they  do  keep  almost  as  good  order  at  the  first 
as  ever  after.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  distrustful  of 
myself  as  they,  and  because  I  have  more  sense 
of  duty,  I  shall  be  more  industrious.  For  sea- 
service,  the  judgment  of  my  honourable  compa- 
nion shall  be  my  compass;  and  for  land,  his 
assent,  and  the  advice  of  those  her  majesty  hath 
named  as  counsellors  at  war  shall  be  my  war- 
ranties. It  will  be  honour  to  her  majesty,  and  a 
great  assurance  to  her  state,  if  we  either  bring 
home  wealth  or  give  the  King  of  Spain  a  blow  by 
sea.  But  to  have  made  a  continual  diversion, 
and  to  have  left,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  sticking 
in  his  foot,  had  been  a  work  worthy  of  such  a 
queen,  and  of  such  a  preparation.  For  then  her 
majesty  should  have  heard  no  more  of  his  inten- 
tions for  Ireland,  and  attempts  upon  the  coast  of 
France,  or  his  drawing  of  ships  or  galleys  into 
these  narrow  seas,  but  should  at  once  have  deliver- 
ed all  Christendom  from  his  fearful  usurpation. 
Wherein,  as  she  had  been  great  in  fame  for  such 
a  general  preservation,  so  she  had  been  as  great 
in  power  in  making  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  in 
Christendom  to  depend  upon  her.  She  should 
be  head  of  the  par^;  she  only  might  be  said  to 
make  the  wars  with  Spain,  because  she  made 
them  to  purpose,  and  they  all  but  as  her  assistants 
and  dependants.    And,  lastly,  as  the  end  of  the 


wars  is  peace,  so  she  might  have  had  peace  when 
she  would,  and  with  what  conditions  she  would^ 
and  have  included  or  left  out  whom  she  would. 
For,  she  only,  by  this  course,  should  force  him 
to  wish  for  peace,  and  she  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  to  make  the  conditions :  and  as  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  done  this  as  to  have  performed 
lesser  services.  The  objections  against  this  will 
be  hazard  and  charge.  Hazard,  to  hold  any 
thing  of  his  that  is  so  mighty  a  king:  and 
charge,  to  send  such  supplies  from  time  to  time 
as  will  be  needful.  For  hazard,  it  is  not  the 
hazard  of  the  state  or  the  whole,  as  are  the 
hazards  of  a  defensive  war,  whensoever  we  are 
enforced  to  fight,  but  it  is  only  a  hazard  of  some 
few,  and  such  commanders,  as  shall  be  set  out 
for  such  a  service.  And  those  also  that  shall  be 
so  hazarded,  shall  be  in  less  danger  than  if  they 
were  put  into  any  frontier  places  of  France, 
or  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they  should  not  be 
left  in  any  part  of  the  main  or  continent  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  where  the  enemy  might  bring  an 
array  to  attempt  them ;  (though  I  doubt  not  but 
after  he  had  once  tried  what  it  were  to  besiege 
two  or  three  thousand  English,  in  a  place  wdl 
fortified,  and  where  they  had  a  port  open,  he 
would  grow  quickly  weary  of  those  attempts;) 
but  they  should  be  so  lodged  as  the  seat  and 
strength  of  the  place  should  warrant  their  safety, 
so  that  to  pull  her  majesty's  men  out  of  it  should 
be  a  harder  task  than  to  conquer  any  country  that 
stands  on  firm  land  by  him:  and  to  let  English 
quietly  possess  it,  should  so  much  prejudice  him, 
as  he  were  not  able  to  endure  it.  And,  for 
charge,  there  need  not  so  much  be  expended  bnt 
that  it  might  easily  be  borne.  And  the  place 
being  well  chosen,  and  the  war  well  conducted, 
in  a  short  time  there  would  not  only  arise 
enough  to  pay  the  charge,  but  the  great  profit  to 
her  majesty,  and  wealth  to  our  country  would 
grow  from  the  place  ihat  should  be  held,  for  in  a 
short  time  a  great  part  of  the  golden  Indian 
stream  might  be  turned  from  Spain  to  England, 
and  her  majesty  be  made  to  give  law  to  all  the 
world  by  sea  without  her  charge.  Besides,  this 
fearful  enemy,  which  is  now  a  terror  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, should  be  so  weakened  in  strength,  re- 
putation, and  purse,  as  her  majesty  should  forevw 
after  have  an  easy  enemy  of  him.  It  may  be, 
your  lordships  will  desire  to  know  the  place 
that  should  be  attempted ;  the  means,  first  to  take 
it,  then  to  hold  it;  the  commodity  or  advantage 
that  might  grow  to  this  estate  by  it,  but  that 
with  your  lordships'  leave  shall  be  reserved  till 
my  nexL  This  is  only  to  beseech  you,  for  our 
dear  sovereign's  sake,  for  the  glory  and  weliars 
of  her,  and  her  estate,  that  you  will  think  upon 
this  general  proposition ;  and  if  your  lordships 
find  it  reasonable,  that  you  will  move  it  to  tlie 
queen ;  by  whom  if  I  be  commanded  to  set  down 
the  hypothesis,  or  to  descend  unto  particulars,  I 
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will  offer  my  project  with  this  condition,  that  if  I 
advise  any  thing  that  the  coancil  of  war  shall 
think  dangerous,  it  may  be  fejected;  or  if  myself 
be  actor  in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  project, 
wherein  her  majesty  receiyes  dishonour,  that  I 
may  answer  it  with  my  life.  And  yet  your 
lordships  know  I  am  matched  with  those  in 
whom  I  have  no  particular  interest;  but  I  must 
attribute  their  assenting  to  me,  to  my  good  hap, 
to  take  the  better  part.  In  my  lord  with  whom  I 
Joined,  I  find  so  much  honour  and  seirice,  as 
1  doubt  not  but  our  unity  in  affection  will  make 
a  unity  in  council,  action,  and  goTernment.  I 
have  troubled  your  lordships  with  a  tedious  letter, 
begun  in  a  day  of  leisure,  and  finished  in  the 
midst  of  our  troublesome  business.  I  pray  your 
lordships  pardon  the  ^rors  in  it,  and  keep  so 
honourable  opinion  of  me  as  I  be  not  condemned 
by  you  upon  any  complaints,  advertisements,  or 
reports,  till  I  have  given  answer  to  them*  For 
as  the  nature  of  my  place  is  subject  to  envy  and 
detraction,  so  a  little  body  full  of  sharp  humours 
is  hardest  kept  in  temper;  and  all  the  discontent- 
ed humours  of  an  army  do  make  their  greatest 
4|uarrel  to  him  that  commands  the  army,  not  so 
much  for  his  faults  as  for  because  he  bridles 
their's.  And  so  commending  your  good  lordships 
to  God^s  divine  protection,  I  rest 

At  your  lordships*  commandment, 

Robert  Essex. 


'  TO  BIT  LORD  OF  ESSEX,  FROM  MR.  BACON. 
Mt  81NOULAE  GOOD  LoRO, 

I  will  no  longer  dissever  part  of  that,  which  I 
meant  to  have  said  to  your  lordship  at  Bamhelmes, 
from  the  exordium,  which  I  then  made.  Where- 
anto  I  will  only  add  this ;  that  I  humbly  desire 
your  lordship  before  you  give  access  to  my  poor 
advice,  to  look  about,  even  jealously  a  little,  if 
you  will,  and  to  consider :  First,  whether  I  have 
not  reason  to  think  that  your  fortune  comprehend- 
eth  mine :  Next,  whether  I  shift  ray  counsel  and 
do  not  ••  constare  mihi ;"  for  I  am  persuaded  there 
are  some  would  give  you  the  same  counsel  now, 
which  I  shall,  but  that  they  should  derogate  from 
that  which  they  have  said  heretofore:  Thirdly, 
whether  you  have  taken  hurt  at  any  time  by  my 
caiefnl  and  devoted  counsel.  For  although  I 
remember  well  your  lordship  once  told  me  that 
you  having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion 
at  Nonsuch,  (the  place  where  you  renewed  a 
treaty  with  her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,) 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  it;  yet  I  suppose  you 
do  since  believe,  that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold 
malignant  humour  then  gprowing  apon  her  majesty 
toward  your  lordship,  and  hath  done  you  good  in 
eonsequence.  And  for  being  against  it,  now 
lately,  that  you  should  not  estrange  yourself, 
mlthongh  I  give  place  to  none  in  true  gratulation, 


yet  neither  do  I  repent  me  of  safe  counsel ;  neither 
do  I  judge  of  the  whole  play  by  the  first  act.  But 
whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for  the  best, 
duty  bindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes,  f 
said  to  your  lordship  last  time ;  *«  Martha,  Martha, 
attendis  ad  pluriroa,  unum  sufficit.'*  Win  the 
queen ;  if  this  be  not  the  begmning,  of  any  other 
course  I  nee  no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  favour  of  affection,  but  of  other  correspondence 
and  agreeableness,  which,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  of  affection,  I  durst 
wager  my  life  (let  them  make  what  prosopopsus 
they  will  of  her  majesty's  nature)  that  in  you  she 
will  come  to  the  question  of  '*  quid  fiet  homini, 
quem  rex  vult  honoraret*^  But  how  is  it  nowt 
A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that  hath  the 
advantage  of  my  affection  and  knoweth  it,  of  an 
estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness,  of  a  popular 
reputation,  of  a  military  dependence :  I  demand 
whether  there  can  be  a  more  dangerous  image 
than  this  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprehension  % 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstration 
itself,  that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her 
majesty's  breast,  you  can  find  no  other  condition 
than  inventions  to  keep  your  estate  bare  and'  low ; 
crossing  and  disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating 
and  blasting  of  your  merit,  carping  with  contempt 
at  your  nature  and  fashions ;  breeding,  nourishing, 
and  fortifying  such  instruments  as  are  most 
factious  against  you,  repulses  and  scorns  of  your 
friends  and  dependants  that  are  true  and  steadfast, 
winning  and  inveigling  away  from  you  such  as 
are  flexible  and  wavering,  thrusting  you  into 
odious  employments  and  offices  to  supplant  your 
reputation,  abusing  you,  and  feeding  you  with 
xlalliances  and  demonstrations,  to  divert  you  from 
descending  into  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
own  case;  yea,  and  percase  venturing  you  in 
perilous  and  desperate  enterprises.  Herein  it 
may  please  your  lordship  to  understand  me ;  for  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  these  things  should  be 
plotted  and  intended  as  in  her  majesty's  royal 
mind  towards  you ;  I  know  the  excellency  of  her 
nature  too  well.  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  for- 
merly described  impression  is  taken  in  any  king's 
breast  towards  a  subject,  these  other  recited  in- 
conveniences must  of  necessity  of  politic  conse- 
quences follow;  in  respect  of  such  instruments 
as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into 
their  humours  and  conceits,  and  second  them ; 
and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  seconding 
increase  them ;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their 
knowledge  pursue  them  further  than  themselves 
would.  Your  lordship  will  ask  the  question 
wherewith  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  intenupt 
their  orators  when  they  exaggerated  their  dangers ; 
««quid  igitnr  agendum  estt" 

I  will  tell  your  lordship,  **  que  mihi  nunc  in 
mentum  veniunt ;"  supposing,  nevertheless,  that 
yourself,  out  of  your  own  wisdom  upon  the  caM 
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irith  this  platnneM  and  liberty  repretented  to  yon, 
w\\]  find  out  better  expedients  and  remedies.  I 
wish  a  care  applied  to  eyery  of  ibe  five  former 
impressions,  which  I  will  take  not  in  order,  bat  as 
I  think  they  are  of  weight. 

For  the  remoring  the  impression  of  yoor  natore 
to  be  opiniatre  and  not  ruleable ;  first,  and  aboTe 
all  things  I  wish  that  all  matters  past,  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  your  lordship  woald  turn  alto- 
gether upon  insadsiaotion,  and  not  upon  year 
nature  or  proper  disposition.  This  string  you 
cannot  upon  every  apt  occasion  harp  upon  too 
much.  Next,  whereas  I  have  noted  you  to  fly 
and  avoid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation  of  my  Lord  of  Leicester  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
(howsoever  I  wish  your  lordship  as  distant  as  you 
are  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity, 
magnanimity  and  merit,)  that  it  will  do  you  much 
good  between  the  queen  and  you  to  allege  them 
(as  oft  as  you  find  occasion)  for  authors  and 
patterns.  For  I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to 
make  her  majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  lordsfalp  upon 
occasion  happen  in  speeches  to  do  her  majesty 
right,  (for  there  is  no  such  matter  as  flattery 
amongst  you  all,)  I  fear  you  handle  it,  «<  magis  in 
•  speoiemadornatis  verbis,  quam  utsenttre  videaris.'* 
So  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in  your  coun- 
tenance; whereas  your  lordship  should  do  it 
familiariy,  **et  oratione  fida."  Fourthly,  your 
lordship  should  never  be  without  some  particulare 
afoot,  which  you  should  seem  to  puraue  with 
earnestness  and  affection ;  and  then  let  them  fall 
upon  taking  knowledge  of  her  majesty's  opposition 
and  dislike.  Of  which  the  weightiest  sort  may 
be  if  your  lordship  offer  to  labour  in  the  behalf  of 
some  that  you  favour  for  some  of  the  places  now 
void ;  choosing  such  a  subject  as  you  think  her 
majesty  is  like  to  oppose  unto :  and  if  you  will 
say,  that  this  is  <«  Conjnnctum  cum  alienA  injuria  ;*' 
I  will  not  answer,  ••  hec  non  aliter  oonstJtunt  ;** 
but  I  say,  commendation  from  «o  good  a  mouth 
doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  you  prevail  not  A 
less  weighty  sort  of  particulare  may  be  the  pre- 
tence of  some  journeys  which  at  her  majesty's 
request  your  lordship  might  relinquish ;  as  if  you 
would  pretend  a  journey  to  see  your  living  and 
estate  towards  Wales  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great 
foreign  journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem 
with  them.  And  the  lightest  sort  of  particulare, 
which  yet  are  not  to  be  neglected,  are  in  your 
habits,  apparel,  wearings,  gestures,  and  the  like. 

The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is 
that  of  a  military  dependence.  Wherein  I  can- 
not sufficiently  wonder  at  your  lordship's  course, 
that  you  say,  the  ware  are  your  occupation,  and 
go  in  that  couree ;  whereas,  if  I  might  have  ad- 
vised your  lordship,  you  should  have  left  that 
perspo  at  Plymouth  y  more  than  when  in  eoonsel 


*or  in  oommending  fit  penons  for  sernee  for  wan 
it  bad  been  ia  season.  And  here,  ny  loid,  I 
pray  mistake  me  net.  I  am  not  to  play  now  the 
part  of  a  gown-man,  that  would  frame  you  best  to 
mine  own  turn.  I  know  what  I  owe  you:  I  am 
infinitely  glad  of -this  last  joarney«  now  it  is  past: 
the  rather,  because  yon  may  make  so  honourable 
a  iall  point  for  a  time.  You  have  preperty  good 
enough  in  that  greatness.  There  is  none  can  of 
many  yean  ascend  near  yoo  in  competition.  Be- 
sides, the  disposing  of  the  places  and  affaire  both 
concerning  the  wan  (you  increasing  in  other 
greatnesa)  will  of  themselves  flow  to  you ;  which 
will  preserve  that  dependence  in  full  measure.  It 
is  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have  you 
retain,  the  times  considered.  And  the  necessity 
of  the  service,  for  other  reason  I  know  none* 
But,  I  say,  keep  it  in  substance,  but  abolish  it  in 
shows  to  the  queen.  For  her  majesty  loveth 
peace.  Next,  she  loveth  not  charge.  Thirdly, 
that  kind  of  dependence  maketh  a  suspected 
greatness.  Therefore,  *«Quod  inslat  agamus.** 
Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  a  while,  and  cure 
the  queen's  mind  on  iiaX  poinL  Tkierefore,  again, 
whereas  I  heaid  your  lordship  designing  to  yoar- 
self  the  earl  manhal's  place,  or  place  of  master 
of  the  ordnance,  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well 
like  of  either ;  because  of  their  affinity  with  a 
martial  greatness.  But  of  the  places  now  void,  in 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  I  would  name  you 
to  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal.  For,  firat,  it  is  the 
third  pereon  of  the  great  officere  of  the«rown. 
Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
seeretary.  It  hath  also  an  affinity  whh  the  court 
of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the  liveries. 
And  it  is  a  fine  honour,  qniet  place,  and  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  by  year.  And  ray  lord  admi- 
ral's father  had  it,  who  was  a  martial  man.  And 
it  fits  a  favourite  to  carry  her  majestjK's  image  in 
seal,  who  beareth  it  best  expressed  in  heart. 
But  my  chief  reason  is,  that  which  I  firet  alleged, 
to  divert  her  mtjesty  from  this  impression  of  a 
martial  greatness.  In  concurrence  whereof,  if 
your  lordship  shall  not  remit  any  thing  of  your 
j  former  diligence  at  the  Star  Chamber;  if  you  shall 
continue  such  intelligences  as  are  worth  the 
cherishing;  if  you  shall  pretend  to  be  as  bookish 
and  contemplative  as  ever  you  were;  all  these 
courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  uses  in 
themselves  otherwise,  and  serve  exceeding  aptly 
to  this  purpose.  Whereunto  I  add  one  expedient 
more  stronger  than  all  ^e  rest;  and  for  mine 
own  confident  opinion,  void  of  any  prejudice  or 
danger  of  diminution  of  your  greatness ;  and  that 
is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  rosrtial  man  to  be  of 
the  council,  dealing  directly  with  her  majesty  in 
it,  as  for  her  service  and  your  better  assistance; 
choosing,  nevertheless,  some  person  that  may  be 
known  not  to  come  in  against  you  by  any  former 
divisiou.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Moontjoy,  or  my  Lord  WiUongbby.     And  if 
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:^cwr  loidafaip  «6e  deeplicr  into  it  tfam  I  do,  that 
you  would  not  have  it  dcma  in  effect,  yet,  in  my 
'opinion,  yoa  may  senre  your  torn  by  tbe  pretence 
of  it,  and  atay  it  nereitheleaa. 

The  third  impieaaion  is  of  a  popdar  reputa- 
tion; •which,  because  it  is^a  thing  ||rorod  in  itself, 
'being  obtained  as  your  lordship  obtainelh  it,  that 
is,  *•  bonis  artibus,'*  and  besides  well  goyemed, 
•is  one  of  the  flowers  of  yonr  greatness  both  pre- 
sent and  to  come ;  it  would  be  handled  tenderly. 
The  only  way  is,  to  quench  it  Terbis  and  not 
rebus ;  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions  to  the 
queen,  to  speak  against  popularity  and  popular 
courses  vehemently,  and  to  tax  it  in  all  others : 
but,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  advise  yon  to  cure  this  by  dealing 
in  monopolies  or  any  oppressions.  Only  if  in 
parliament  your  lordship  be  forward  for  treasure 
in  respect  to  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  person 
well.  And  if  her  majesty  object  popularity  to 
you  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parliament 
will  show  that,  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation. 

The  fourth  impression  of  the  inequality  be- 
tween your  estate  of  means  and  your  greatness 
of  respects,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  for,  believe  it, 
my  lord,  that  till  her  majesty  find  you  careful  of 
your  estate,  she  will  not  only  think  you  more 
like  to  continue  chargeable  to  her,  but  also  have 
a  conceit  that  you  have  higher  imaginations. 
The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it  in  all  speeches 
to  her ;  next,  in  such  suits  wherein  both  honour, 
gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken  to  communicate 
freely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her 
to  grant  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Last- 
ly,  to  be  plain  with  yonr  loMship,  for  the  gentle- 
men are  such  as  I  am  beholding  to,  nothing  can 
make  the  queen  or  the  world  think  so  much  that 
you  are  eome  to  a  provident  care  of  yonr  estate 
as  the  altering  of  some  of  your  officers;  who 
though  they  be  as  true  to  you  as  one  hand  to  the 
other,  yet,  '•  opinio  veritate  major.''  But  if,  in 
respect  of  the  bonds,  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordship,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss 
yourself  of  themt  this  cannot  be  done  but  with 
time. 

For  the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite,  as  severed  from  the  rest  it  cannot 
hurt;  so  joined  with  them  it  maketh  her  majesty 
more  fearful  and  shadowy,  as  not  knowing  her 
own  strength.  The  only  remedy  to  this  is,  to 
give  way  to  some  other  favourite,  as  in  particular 
you  shall  find  her  majesty  inclined,  ao  as  the 
subject  hath  no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards 
yoursdf ;  for,  otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me 
that  yon  may  not  have  singular  use  of  a  favourite 
at  your  devotion,  I  will  say  he  understandeth  not 
the  queen's  affection,  nor  yonr  lordship's  condi- 
tion.   And  so,  I  rest. 

Octobw  4, 


TO  BIEllOViRT  GSCOm 

SiBr-«-I  forbear  not  to  put  in  papenas  mveh'as 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  tO!*day, 
if  I  could  have  atayed,  knowing  that  if  yoar 
honour  should  make  other  use  of  it  than  is  doe  to 
good  meaning,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  you  will ; 
yet  to  persons  of  judgment,  and  that  know  me 
otherwise,  it  will  rather  appear  (tas  it  is)  a  pre- 
cise honesty,  and  this  same, «'  sonm  euiqne  tri- 
buere,"  than  any  hollowness  to  any.  It  is  any 
luck  still  to  be  akin  to  snoh  things  as  I  neither 
like  in  nature,  nor  would  willingly  meet  with  in 
my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid,  without  shew  of 
blue  timorousness,  or  else  of  unkind «  or  suspi- 
dous  strangeness. 

Some  hiatus  in  the  copy. 
And  I  am  of  one  spirit  still.  I. ever  liked  the 
Galenists  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and 
not  the  Paracelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine 
separations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs, 
that  go  full  all  the  parts  together ;  and  not  those 
strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.  This  I 
write  not,  I  assure  your  honour  ofiioioos)y,«xcept 
it  be  according  to  Tully's  offices,  that  is,  honestly 
and  morally.  For  though,  I  thank  God,  I  ac- 
count upon  the  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service, 
or  not  proceeding  both  ways,  and  therefore  neither 
mean  to  fawn  or  retire,  yet  I  naturally  deaire^ood 
opinion  with  any  person  which  for  fortune  or 
spirit  is  to  be  regarded,  much  more  with  a  secre- 
tary of  the  queen's,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  one 
with  whom  I  have  ever  thought  myself:  to  have 
some- sympathy  of  nature,  though  accidentaJbave 
not  sufieied  it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of 
your  honourable  interpretation  .and  usage  of  that 
I  have  written,  I  commend  you  to  the. Divine  pro- 
aervatiott.    From  Gray -a  Inn. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  pray  God  hermajeaty's  weighing  be  not  like 
the  weight  of  a  balance,  **  gravia  deorsnm,  levia 
sursum."  But  I  am  as  far  from  being  altered  in 
devotion  towards  her  aa  I  am  from  distrust  that 
she  will  be  altered  in  opinion  towards  me  when 
she  knoweth  me  better.  For  myself,  I  have  lost 
some  opinion,  some  time,  and  some  means ;  this 
is  my  account:  but  then  for  opinion  it  is  a  blast 
that  goeth  and  oometh;  for  time,  it  is  true,  it 
goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I  have  learned 
that  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  most;  and  the  rath^, 
because  I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  law:  if  her  majesty  command  me  in  any 
particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  ser- 
vice; and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketh 
too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
pmrpoaea.    But,  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and 
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means,  I  partly  lean  to  Thales*  opinion,  '*  that  a 
pbiloaopher  may  be  rich  if  he  will/*  Thus  your 
lordship  seeth  how  I  comfort  myself;  to  the  in- 
crease whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
belieye  that  to  be  true  which  my  lord  treasurer 
writeth,  which  is,  that  it  is  more  than  a  philoso- 
pher morally  can  digest;  but  without  any  such 
high  conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  pulling  out  of 
an  aching  tooth,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  had  little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of 
when  it  was  done.  For  your  lordship,  I  do  think 
myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any  man ; 
and  I  say,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  common,  (not  po- 
pular but  common,)  and  as  much  as  is  lawful  to 
be  enclosed  as  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship 
shall  be  sure  to  have. 

Your  lordship's  to  obey  your  honourable 
commands  more  settled  than  erer. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor 
fortune  the  last  year  in  the  very  entrance  into 
that  great  action,  (which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,) 
and  in  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  your  care  as  to 
write  three  letters  to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your 
absence ;  doth,  after  a  sort,  warrant  me  not  to 
object  to  myself  yonr  present  quantity  of  affairs, 
whereby  to  silence  myself  from  petition  of  the 
like  favour.    I  brake  with  your  lordship  myself 
at  the  Tower,  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath  since 
renewed  the  same  motion  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt  ••  in  genere  economi- 
eo."    «•  In  genere  politico,'*  certain  cross  winds 
hsTS  blown  contrary.    My  suit  to  your  lordship 
is  for  your  several  letters  to  be  left  with  me  dor- 
mant, to  the  gentlewoman,  and  either  of  the 
parents;   wherein  I  do  not  doubt  but  as  the 
beams  of  your  faTour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argument  your 
lordship  will  do  the  like  with  your  pen.    My 
desire  is  also,  that  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  as  out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to 
my  lord  keeper  for  his  lordship's  holding  me, 
from  you  recommended,  both  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  my  employment 
in  her  majesty's  service.    Wherein,  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  in  any  antithesis  or  relation,  affirm  that 
his  lordship  shall  have  no  less  hope  of  me  than 
of  any  other  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your 
lordship  shall  engage  yourself  for  no  impossibi- 
lity.   Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  attain  to  see  your  lordship  before  your  noble 
journey;    for  ceremonies    are  things  infinitely 
inferior  to  my  love  and  to  my  zeal ;  this  let  me, 
with  your  allowance,  say  unto  you  by  pen.    It  is 
true  that,  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out  of  my 
love  to  your  lordship,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  state 
of  mine  own  mind,  I  have  sometimes  persuaded 
a  course  differing:  •«ac  tibi  pro  tutis  insignia 


facta  placebunt :"  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  that 
the  signing  of  your  name  is  nothing  unless  it  be 
to  some  good  patent  or  charter,  whereby  your 
country  may  be  endowed  with  good  and  benefit ; 
which  I  speak  both  to  move  you  to  preserve  your 
person,  for  further  merit  and  service  of  her 
majesty  and  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refer 
this  action  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  in  most 
true  and  fervent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship, and  your  work  in  hand,  to  the  preservation 
and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  so  much  the 
more  watchful,  as  these  actions  do  more  mani- 
festly in  show,  though  alike  in  truth,  depend 
upon  his  Divine  providence. 


TO  BIT  LOBD  OP  CANTERBURY. 

It  may  please  your  Grace, 

I  have  considered  the  objections,  perused  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I 
send,  still  keeping  myself  within  the  brevity 
of  a  letter  and  form  of  a  narration,  not  entering 
into  a  form  of  argument  or  disputation ;  for,  in 
my  poor  conceit,  it  is  somewhat  against  the 
majesty  of  princes'  actions  to  make  too  curious 
and  striving  apologies;  but  rather  to  set  them 
forth  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear  an 
harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  part 
upholdeth  another.  And  so  I  wish  your  grace 
all  prosperity.  From  my  poor  lodging,  this,  etc. 
Your  grace's  most  dutiful 

pupil  and  servant. 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

My  singular  good  Lord, 

The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send 
me  was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully;  whether 
your  lordship  said  you  would  speak  with  me  at 
the  Star  Chamber  or  with  Mr.  Philip.  If  with 
me,  it  is  needless,  for  gratitude  imposeth  upon 
me  satisfaction ;  if  with  Mr.  Philip,  it  will  be  too 
late,  because  somewhat  must,  perchance,  be  done 
that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved,  maketh  me 
write  again ;  the  rather,  because  I  did  liberally, 
but  yet  privately  affirm,  your  lordship  would 
write ;  which,  if  I  make  not  good,  it  may  be  a 
discouragement.  Your  lordship's  letter,  though 
it  have  the  subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it 
shall  have  the  secrecy  of  a  thing  done  upon  affec- 
tion. I  shall  ever,  in  a  firm  duty,  submit  my 
occasions,  though  great,  to  your  lordship's 
respectSf  though  small ;  and  this  is  my  resolu- 
tion, that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  you 
shall  increase  my  obligation ;  when  you  refuse  to 
do  for  me,  you  shall  increase  my  merit.  So, 
leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  your  lordship*s 
pleasure,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Divine  Majesty.  From  Gray's  Inn. 
Your  lordship's  ever  most  humbly  bounden. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THB  AN8WBR  OP  THE  LORD 
BACON,  THEN  ATTORNET-GBNERAL,  TO  THB 
UNTVEESITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  WHEN  HE  WAS 
BWORN  OF  THB  PRIVY  COUNCIL  TO  THB  KING. 

Your  letters  were  very  acceptable  to  me ;  and 
I  give  myself  joy,  upon  your  congratttlation. 
The  thing  itself  will  (I  suppose)  conduce  to  my 
honour  and  satisfaction,  if  I  remain  in  the  mind  I 
now  am  in ;  by  unwearied  study,  and  perpetual 
watchfulness,  and  pure  affection,  to  promote  the 
public  good.  Now,  among  the  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  are  none  dearer  to  me  than  the 
universities  and  learning.  And  this,  my  manner 
of  life  hitherto,  and  my  writings  do  both  declare. 
If,  Uierefore,  any  good  fortune  befalls  me,  you 
may  look  upon  it  as  an  accession  to  yourselves. 
Neither  are  you  to  believe,  that  my  patronage  is 
either  quite  removed  from  yon,  or  so  much  as 
diminished.  For  that  part  of  an  advocate  which 
concerneth  the  giving  of  counsel  in  causes 
lemaineth  entire.  Also,  (if  any  thing  more 
weighty  and  urgent  falleth  out,)  the  very  office 
of  pleading  (the  king's  leave  being  obtained)  is 
still  allowea  me.  And  whatsoever  shall  be 
found  wanting  in  my  juridical  patronage  will  be 
compensated  by  my  more  ample  authority.  My 
wishes  are,  that  as  I  am  translated  from  the 
business  of  private  men  and  particular  clients,  to 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth;  so  the 
latter  part  of  my  age  (if  my  life  be  continued  to 
me)  may,  from  the  public  cares,  be  translated  to 
leisure  and  study. 

Also,  this  thought  comes  often  into  my  mind, 
amidst  so  many  businesses  and  of  such  moment, 
every  year  to  lay  aside  some  days  to  think  on 
yoa:  that  so,  having  the  greater  insight  into 
your  matters,  I  may  the  better  consult  your 
advaDtage. 

Your  most  faithful  and  kind  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

i«l7  the  Scb,  1016. 


in  heaven.  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  great  deso- 
lation of  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  when 
myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  and  tedious  sick- 
ness. .  The  first  time  that  I  found  any  degree  of 
health,  nothing  came  sooner  to  my  mind  than  to 
acknowledge  your  majesty's  great  favour  by  my 
most  humble  thanks.  And  because  I  see  your  ma- 
jesty taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  the  best  fruits  I  now  yield,  I  presume 
to  send  your  majesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  which  I  writ  about 
two  years  since,  which  the  king,  your  brother, 
liked  well.  It  is  written  without  bitterness  or 
invective,  as  kings'  affairs  ought  to  be  carried : 
but,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge  enough.  I 
have  yet  some  spirits  left,  and  remnant  of  expe- 
rience, which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  service 
and  your  majesty's;  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  daily 
prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  give  your  majesty 
a  fortune  worthy  your  rare  virtues ;  which  some 
good  spirit  tells  me  will  be  in  the  end.  I  do  in 
all  reverence  kiss  your  majesty's  hands,  ever 
resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Alban. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
THB  QUEEN  OP  BOHEMIA,*  IN  ANSWER  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  UPON  SENDING  TO 
HSR  HI8  BOOK  ABOUT  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

It  MAT   PLKASB   TOUR  MaJKSTT, 

I  have  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  now  a  saint 

•  A.  D.  16M. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
HIS  BOOK  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Yerulam,  and  Yisconnt  of  SL 
Albans,  to  the  Indulgent  Mother,  the  famous 
University  of  Cambridge,  health. 

I  HERE  repay  you,  according  to  my  ability,  the' 

debts  of  a  son.    I  exhort  you,  also,  to  do  the  same 

thing  with  myself:  that  is,  to  bend  your  whole 

might  towards  the  advancement  of  the  sciences, 

and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought,  together  with 

humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to  suffer  the  talent 

which  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  you,  to 

lie  dead  in  a  napkin.    Doubtless,  the  favour  of 

the  Divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst 

you,  if,  philosophy  being  submitted  to  religion, 

you  lawfully  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of 

sense;  and  if,  all  study  of  opposition  being  laid 

aside,  every  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  another 

as  if  he  were  argubg  with  himself.    Faxe  ye 

I  well. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  UBRARY 
HIS  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

ScBiNo  I  am  yoar  son,  and '  yonr  disciple,  it 
will  much  please  me  to  repose  in  your  bosom  the 
issue  which  I  have  lately  brought  forth  into  the 
world ;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
exposed  child.  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  the 
way  in  which  I  gpo  is  new :  such  things  will,  of 
necessity,  happen  in  the  revolutions  of  several 
ages.  However,  the  honour  of  the  ancients  is 
secured :  that,  I  mean,  which  is  due  to  their  wit. 
For,  faith  is  only  dtie  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
experience.  Now,  for  bringing  back  the  sciences 
to  experience  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done :  but  to 
raise  them  anew  from  experience,  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  laborious,  but  not  a  hopeless  under- 
taking, God  prosper  you  and  your  studies. 
Your  most  loving  son, 

Francis  Verulam,  Chancel. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OP  THE  LORD  BA- 
OON'8,  WRITTEN  TO  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  IN  CAM- 
BRIDGE,  UPON  BIS  HBNDINO  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK 
OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baion  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  St.  Al- 
bans, to  the  most  famous  College  of  the  Holy 
and 'Undivided  Trinity  in  Cambridge^  health. 

Tbb  progress  of  things,  together  with  them- 
selves, are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  originals. 
Wherefore,  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  foun- 
tains my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I  thought 
fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope, 
also,  it  may  so  happen  that  these  things  of  ours 
may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you, 
being,  replanted  in  their  native  soil.  Therefore,  I 
likewise  exhort  you  that  ye  yourselves^  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence 
to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences :  but  that,  next  to  the  study 
of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, ye  turn  over  that  great  volume  of  the  works 
of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
sod  b«fors  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on  those  texts. 
FavBwell. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
DR.  WILLIAMS,  THEN  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN, 
OONCBRNING  HIS  BPEBCHE0<  4fce. 

Mv  VBRv  oooD  Lord, 

I 'SIB  much  bound  to  your  lordship  for  your 
lienovrsble  promise  to  Dr.  Rawley.  He  cfaooseth 
nther  to  depend  upon  the  same  in  general  than  to 
pitch  >  upon  any  partioalar;  which  modesty  of 
choice  I  commend. 


I  find  that  the  ancients  (as  Cicero,  Demosthenes^ 
Plinius  Secundus,  and  others)  have  preserved 
both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitation 
of  whom,  I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  which, 
nevertheless,  IwiU  not  publish  while  I  live ;  but 
I  have  been  bold  to  bequeath  them  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My 
speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit  to  publish. 
The  letters,  many  of  them,  touch  too  much  upon 
late  matters  of  state  to  be  published ;  yet,  I 
was  willing  they  should  not  be  lost.  I  have, 
also,  by  my  will,  erected  two  lectures  in  perp^ 
tuity,  in  either  university ;  one  with  an  endow- 
ment of  J&200  per  annum,  apiece.  They  are  to 
be  for  natural  philosophy,  and  the  sciences  there- 
upon depending;  which  foundations  I  have  re- 
quired my  executors  to  order  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield.  These  be  my  thoughts 
now.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most 

afiTectionaie  to  do  you  service. 


A  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BT  THE  LORD 
VERULAM,  TO  FATHER  FT7LQBNTIO,  THE  VENB* 
TIAN,  CONCERNING  HIS  WRITINGS;  AND  NOW 
TRANSLATED  INTOBNGUSH  BY  THE  PDBLIBHER^ 

Most  rkvxrend  Fathkr, 

I  must  confess  royseif  to  be  a  letter  in  your 
debt ;  but  the  excuse  which  I  hsve,  is  too,  too 
ju6t«  For  I  was  kept  from  doing  you  right  by 
a  very  sore  disease,  from  whioh  I  am  not  yet  per* 
fectiy  delivered. 

I  am  now  desirous  to  communicate  to  yonr 
fatherhood  the  designs  I  have  touching  those 
writings  which  I  form  in  my  head,  and  begin ; 
not  with  hope  of  bringing  them  to  perfection,  but 
out  of  desire  to  make  experiment,  and  because  I 
am  a  servant  to  posterity ;  for  these  things  require 
some  ages  for  the  ripening  of  tbera« 

I  judged  it  most  convenient  to  have  them  trans» 
lated  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  divide  them  into 
certain  tomes. 

The  first  tome  consisteth  of  the  books  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which,  as  yon  under^ 
stand,  are  already  finished  and  published;  and 
contain  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  my  Instauration. 

The  Novum  Orgamiraehould  have  immediately 
followed,  but  I  interposed  my  moral  and  political 
writings,  becaiMe  they  were  more  in  readinese. 

And  for  them,  they  are  these  following*  The 
first  is,  The  History  of  Henry  the  7th,  King  of 
England.  Then  follows  that  book  which  yo« 
have  called  in  your  tongue,  *«Saggi  Marali.*' 
But  I  give  a  graverr  name  to  tint  book ;  and  it  is 
to  go  under  the  title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  [faith- 
ful sayings,]  or  Interiora  Rierum,  [the  inside  of 
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thin^.]  Those  Essays  will  be  increased  in 
their  number,  and  enlarged  in  the  handling  of 
them. 

Also  that  tome  will  contain  the  book  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  And  this  tome  (as  I 
said)  doth,  as  it  were  interlope,  and  doth  not  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Instauration. 

After  these  shall  follow  the  Organiim  Novum, 
to  which  a  second  part  is  yet  to  be  added  which  I 
have  already  comprised  and  measured  in  the  idea 
of  it.  And  thus  the  second  part  of  my  Instaunu 
tion  will  be  finished. 

As  for  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Natural  History,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
for  a  king  or  a  pope,  or  for  some  college  or  order ; 
and  cannot  be  by  personal  industry  performed  as 
it  ought. 

Those  portions  of  it,  which  have  already  seen 
the  light,  to  wit,  concerning  winds,  and  touching 
life  and  death,  they  are  not  pure  history,  by  rea- 
son of  the  axioms  and  larger  observations  which 
are  interposed.  But  they  are  a  kind  of  mixed 
writings,  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rude 
and  imperfect  instrument,  or  help,  of  the  under- 
standing. 

And  this  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration. 
Wherefore  that  fourth  part  shall  follow,  and  shall 
Gontain  many  examples  of  that  instrument,  more 
exact,  and  much  more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction. 

Fifthly,  there  shall  follow  a  book  to  be  entitled 
by  ns,  Prodromus  Philosophioe  Secunds,  [the 
forerunner  of  Secondary  Philosophy.]  This 
shall  contain  our  inventions  about  new  axioms  to 
be  raised  from  the  experiments  themselves,  that 
they  which  were  before  as  pillars  lying  uselessly 
along  may  be  raised  up.  And  tliis  we  resolve  on 
for  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration. 

Lastly,  there  is  yet  behind  the  Secondary  Phi- 
losophy itself,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  the  In- 
stauration. Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast 
away  all  hopes ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps  the 
design  may  bud  again.  Notwithstanding,  in  our 
Prodromie,  [or  prefatory  works,]  such  I  mean 
only,  which  touch  almost  the  universals  of  nature, 
diere  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations 
of  this  matter. 

Our  meanness,  you  8ee,attempteth  great  things ; 
placing  our  hopes  only  in  this,  that  they  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  providence  and  immense  good- 
ness of  God. 

And  I  am  by  two  arguments  thus  persuaded. 

First,  I  think  thus,  from  that  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  my  mind,  which  has  not  waxed  old  in 
this  design,  nor  after  so  many  years  grown  cold 
and  indifferent.  I  remember  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these 
things,  which  with  great  confidence  and  a  pom- 
pons title,  I  called  Temporis  Partum  Maximum,* 
[or  the  moat  considerable  birth  of  time.] 

•  Or,  It  mfty  Im  Maicttlaio,  at  I  find  it  read  elsewhere. 
Vol.  III.. 


Secondly,  I  am  thus  persuaded  because  of  its 
infinite  usefulness ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  divine  encouragement. 

I  pray  your  fatherhood  to  commend  me  to  that 
most  excellent  man.  Signer  Molines,  to  whose 
most  delightful  and  prudent  letters  I  will  return 
answer  shortly,  if  God  permit.  Farewell,  most 
reverend  father. 

Your  most  assured  friend, 

Francis  St.  Alban. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  OP  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S, IN  PRENCII,  TO  THE  MARQUESS  PIAT, 
RELATING  TO  HIS  ESSAYS. 

Mt  Lord  Ambassador,  mt  Son, 

Seeing  that  your  excellency  makes  and  treats 
of  marriages,  not  only  betwixt  the  princes  of 
France  and  England,  but  also  betwixt  their  lan- 
guages, (for  you  have  caused  my  book  of  the  Ad* 
vancement  of  Learning  to  be  translated  into 
French,)  I  was  much  inclined  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  last  book  which  I  published,  and 
which  I  had  in  readiness  for  you. 

I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
English  tongue.  But  now,  for  that  very  reason  I 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  recompilement  of  mj 
Essays,  Moral  and  Civil;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  number  and  weight, 
that  it  is  in  effect  a  new  work.  I  kiss  your  hands, 
and  remain 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

most  humble  servant,  etc. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  PROM  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  OXFORD  TO  THE  LORD  BACON,  UPON 
HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK  DE  AUG- 
MENTIS  SCIENTIARUM. 

Most  noble,  and  (— — )  most  lbarned  Viscount, 
Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more 
agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have  received 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  the  sciences.  And 
those  sciences  which  she  formerly  sent  forth  poor, 
of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  ele* 
gant,  tall,  and,  by  the  supplies  of  your  wit,  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most 
rich  in  dowry.  She  esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary 
favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury,  made  of  that 
by  a  stranger,  if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called 
a  stranger,  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony 
upon  her  children.  And  she  readily  acknow- 
ledgeth,  that  though  the  muses  are  bom  in  Ox- 
ford they  grow  elsewhere.  Grown  they  are,  and 
under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules, 
in  learning  have  by  your  own  hand  forther 
advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which 
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by  the  rest  of  that  world  were  supposed  immo- 
Table. 

We  congratulate  you,  you  most  accomplished 
combatant,  who,  by  your  most  diligent  patronage 
of  the  virtues  of  others,  hare  overcome  other 
patrons;  and,  by  your  own  writings,  yourself. 
For,  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you 
advanced  only  learned  men,  now  at  last,  O 
ravishing  prodigy !  you  have  also  advanced 
learning  itself. 

The  ample  munificence  of  this  gift  lays  a  bur- 
den upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of  which 
we  have  the  honour ;  but,  in  the  enjoying  of  it, 
the  emolument  will  descend  to  late  posterity.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return 
sufficient  and  suitable  thanks,  our  nephews  of  the 
next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay 
the  remainder,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of 
your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we,  how  much 
more  happy,  &;c.,  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to 
do  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter,  written  by  no 
othw  than  by  your  own  hand.  To  whom  you 
have  pleased  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for 
reading  [your  works,]  and  for  concord  in  our 
studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book;  as  if  it  were  a 
small  thing  for  your  lordship  to  enrich  the  muses 
out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  getting  wealth.  Wherefore  this 
most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding  has 
been,  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  received 
in  a  very  full  congregation,  both  by  the  doctors 
And  roasters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote 
hath  placed  in  our  public  library,  every  single 
person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory. 
Your  lordship's  most  devoted  servant. 

The  Universi^  of  Oxford. 
From  our  Convocatioii  House, 
December  90, 1033r 

The  rapencrlption  wai  tbui : 
7b  the  Bight  Honourable  FVaneU^  Baron  cf  Feru- 
ium,  and  Viscount  rf  St,  Jtlban^  our  very  good 
Lord, 


A  LETTER  WBITTEN  BT  DR.  ROGER  MAYN  WAR- 
ING TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE  LORD 
BACON'S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Sir, — I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this 
deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and 
send  back  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
In  the  first  page,  line  7,*  are  these  words : 
'<I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and 
jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased 
in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his 
eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a 
Mediator;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God 

•  11»t  is,  in  Reeuaeitatio,  p.  117, 1. 8,  to  **  forever,"  io  p.  118. 


was  slain  before  all  worlds;  without  whteh  efer* 
nal  counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  but  he 
should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individual 
society  of  Three  Persons  in  Godhead,  only,  for- 


»» 


ever. 

This  point  I  have  heard  some  divines  question^ 
whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  pour  his  love 
upon  the  creature  ?  and  I  had  sometime  a  dispute 
with  Dr.  Sharp,*  of  your  university,  who  held, 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Father^s  love  to  the 
creature,  was  immediate.  His  reason,  amongst 
others,  was  taken  from  that  text,  **  So  God  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 
Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amongst 
my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  light 
upon.  But  I  remember  that  I  held  the  point  in 
the  negative ;  and  that  St.  Austin,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  fif^h  chapter  to  the  Romans,  gathered 
by  Beda,  is  strong  that  way. 

In  page  3,  line  the  9th  to  the  13th,f  are  these 
words : 

— - «« God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Medi«* 
ator,  turning  his  countenance  towards  his  crea- 
tures, (though  not  in  equal  light  and  degrse,) 
made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy 
and  secret  will,  whereby  some  of  his  creatures 
might  stand  and  keep  their  state ;  others  might, 
possibly,  fall  and  be  restored ;  and  others  might 
fall,  and  not  be  restored  in  their  estate,  but  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corrup* 
tion,  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator;  which  is 
the  great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God's 
ways  with  his  creatures,  and  unto  which  all  his 
other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer." 

Here  absolute  reprobation  seems  to  be  defend- 
ed, in  that  the  will  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of 
the  non-restitution  of  some ;  at  leastwise  his  lord- 
ship seems  to  say,  that  'twas  God's  will  that  some 
should  fall ;  unless  that  may  be  meant  of  voluntas 
permissive,  [his  will  of  permission.] 

In  page  ^e  second,  at  the  end,^  where  he 
saith,  **  Amongst  the  generations  of  men,  he 
elected  a  small  flock,"  if  that  were  added,  «>  of 
fallen  men,"  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  lest  any 
should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  the 
decree  had  passed  on  massa  incorrupta,  [on 
mankind  considered  before  the  fall.] 

In  page  the  4th,  lines  the  13th  and  14th,$  are 
these  words : 

**Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  pny 
suming  to  imagine,  that  the  commandments  and 
prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  own 
principles  and  beginnings 


»i 


*  The  same,  I  thinlEi  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
haTinf  taught  Hoekine  his  Allution  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
See  Reliqu.  Wootton,  p.  434. 

f  That  is,  in  Resusclutio, p.  118, 1.  0,  to  ^Htu." 

tTbat  is,  ibid,  p.  118, 1.  M,  Jbe. 

\  That  is.  Ibid.  p.  110, 1. 88, 4fcc. 
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Consider  whetiier  fhis  be  a  rale  uniTersal,  that 
the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  the 
rales  of  good  and  eril :  for,  as  St.  Austin  saith, 
many  things  are  prohibita  quia  mala,  [for  that 
reason  forbidden  because  they  are  evil,]  as  those 
sins  which  the  schools  call  specifical. 

In  page  7,  lines  the  23d  and  34th,*  are  these 
words : 

«'The  three  heavenly  unities  exceed  all  natural 
unities;  that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  the  three 
Persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
latter  unities ;  for,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
incamflle,  and  quickened  in  flesh;  and  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  man  regenerate,  and  quickened  in 
spirit." 

Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded;  yet 
divines  say,  that  <'  Spiritus  Sanctns  est  amor,  et 
▼inculam  Patris  et  Filii;**  [the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  love  and  the  bond  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son.] 

In  page  3,  line  the  13th,f  are  these  words : 

•*  Christ  accomplished  the  whole  work  of  the 
redemption  and  restitution  of  man,  to  a  state 
superior  to  the  angels." 

This  [superior]  seems  to  hit  upon  that  place, 
i6uyyiXot,X  which  argues  bat  equality.  Suarez 
(DeAngelis,  lib.  1,  cap.  1)  saith,  that  angels 
are  superior  to  men,  <«  Quod  gradum  intellectua- 
lem,  et  quoad  iromediatam  habitationem  ad 
Deum,"  [both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their 
intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their 
habitation  to  God.]  Yet,  St.  Austin  affirmeth, 
**  Naturam  humanam  in  Christo  perfectiorem  esse 
angel icA,"  [that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
more  perfect  than  the  angelical.]  Consider  of 
this.  And  thus  far,  not  as  a  critic  or  corrector, 
but  as  a  learner;  for, 

**  Corrigcre,  res  eet  tantA  magli  ardna,  qusntO 
Mafnofl,  Arburcbo,  major  Homerut  erat." 

In  haste, 

Your  servant, 

Roger  Maynwaring. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR. 
RAWLEY,  TO  MONSIEUR  DEODATE,  CONCERN- 
ING HIS  PUBLISHING  OP  THE  LORD  BACON'S 
WORKS. 

Most  noblb  and  dbab  Sir, 

I  am  now  at  last  in  the  country,  the  spring  and 
Lent  coming  on.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  left  the 
town ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in 

*  That  b,  in  RMaiettatto,  p.  190, 1.  40, 41,  ice. 
t  That  ia,  Ibid,  p.  ISl,  ltD«a  8  4fc  9. 
X  Luke  xz.  90. 


serving  you  upotf  all  occasions,  and  in  perform- 
ing towards  you  all  offices,  either  of  friendship  or 
observance. 

I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  take  care  to 
publish  the  [remaining^  labours  of  that  illastri- 
ous  hero,  the  Lord  Verulam,  esteeming  it  my 
greatest  happiness  to  have  formerly  served  him, 
and  still  to  do  so.  And  that  I  may  avoid  all  sus- 
picion of  being  worse  than  my  word,  I  will 
perform  my  promise  with  all  convenient  speed. 
I  desire  that  this  friendship  and  mutual  inward- 
ness begun  betwixt  us  may  always  continue, 
and,  if  you  please,  live  and  floarish  by  letters, 
the  badges  and  nourishers  of  it,  even  when  yon 
are  at  Paris;  a  place  which,  if  ever  I  be  so  hap- 
py, I  will  see  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  •  Pray  think  not  that  I  am  free  of  my 
words  and  frugal  of  my  deeds,  but  rather  that  my 
thick  and  very  troublesome  occasions,  whilst  I 
was  in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  your 
hands.  It  remains  that  I  heartily  honour  yon, 
and  retaliate  your  love,  and  wish  you  all  the 
good  in  the  world,  as  being. 
Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

and  constant  friend, 

"William  Rawlev. 

March  the  Ml,  163S. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  WRITTBN  BY  MON- 
SIEUR XUVB  DEODATE,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  IN  AlC- 
SWBR  TO  HIS  OP  MARCH  THE  fth,  1033,  TOUCHTNa 
HIS  PUBLISHING  THE  LORD  BACON'S  WORKS. 

To  the  reverend  his  most  honoured  friend,  Wil- 
liam Rawley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Chaplaia 
to  the  King's  Majesty. 

Reverend  and  most  dear  Sir, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most  accept- 
able and  most  diesired  letter,  in  which,  to  comfort 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  most  agreeable  company, 
(of  which  I  was  deprived  by  your  sudden  leaving 
the  town,)  you  make  me  a  new  promise  of  a  near 
and  lasting  friendship.  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me  more  pleasing  than  this  kindness, 
(which  I  shall  diligently  endeavour,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  by  all  ways  of  love  and  observance, 
to  deserve ;)  so  much  I  value  your  own  worth  and 
the  ever  estimable  memory  of  our  most  illustrious 
hero,  a  portion  of  whose  spirit  resides  in  your 
breast. 

I  so  greedily  expect  the  speedy  edition  of  his 
works,  which  you  have  promised,  that  I  have 
already  almost  devoured  the  whole  of  it  in  my 
hopes.  Suffer  not,  I  beseech  you,  any  delay  by 
any  means  to  obstruct  this  my  earnest  desire: 
seeing,  especially,  it  much  concerns  yourself,  as 
yon  confess,  upon  many  accounts,  to  promote  it 
with  all  expedition. 
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My  desigrn  of  a  translation  of  the  Natoral 
History  has  not  succeeded  so  happily  as  I  could 
wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  specimen  which 
I'send  to  you.  Wherefore  I  desired  him  who  had 
undertaken  the  work  to  desist  from  it,  he  having 
done  only  that  little  which  you  will  see  in  a  few 
leaves ;  whereas,  he  undertook  the  doing  of  the 
whole  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  yet  resolved 
about  the  time  of  my  returning  into  France.  I 
will  let  you  know  it  ere  I  go,  and  tell  yon  by 
whom  our  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  one  another. 
Farewell. 

Reverend  sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

^Lius  Deodatk,  Advocate. 

London,  April  4,  1633. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FIRST  LETTER  OF  BfR.  ISAAC 
6RUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE 
MSB.  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  and  most  Learned  William 
Rawley,  Isaac  Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 

Rbvkrend  Sir, 

By  reason  of  the  immature  death  of  my  brother, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lord 
Bacon's  Natural  History,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stay  a  long  while  in  our  native  country  of  Zealand, 
in  order  to  the  settling  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  person  deceased.  Returning  home  to  Holland, 
I  found  your  letter,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  most 
acceptable  to  me ;  yet,  at  this  I  was  concerned, 
that  my  necessary  absence  from  the  Hague  had 
occasioned  so  late  an  answer  to  it.  He  deserves 
pardon  who  offends  against  his  will :  and  who 
will  endeavour  to  make  amends  for  this  involun- 
tary delay,  by  the  study  of  such  kindness  as  shall 
be  vigilant  in  offices  of  friendship,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  design  of  him  who  translated  into  French 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  of  which 
I  gave  account  in  my  former  letters,  is  briefly 
exhibited  in  my  brother's  preface,  which  I  desire 
you  to  peruse;  as,  also,  in  your  next  letter,  to  send 
me  your  judgment  concerning  such  errors  as  may 
have  been  committed  by  him.  • 

That  edition  of  my  brother's,  of  which  you 
write  that  you  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
shall  shortly  be  set  forth  with  his  amendments, 
together  with  some  additions  of  the  like  argument 
to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  New  Atlantis, 
which  shall  be  there  omitted.  These  additions 
will  be  the  same  with  those  in  the  version  of  the 
forementioned  Frenchman,  put  into  Latin ;  seeing 
we  could  not  find  the  English  originals  from 
which  he  translates  them,  unless  you,  when  you 
see  the  book,  shall  condemn  those  additions  as 
adulterate. 

For  your  observations  on  those  places,  either 
not  rightly  understood,  or  not  accurately  turned 
out  of  the  English  by  you  published,  (which, 


from  one  not  a  native,  in  his  first  essay,  and  grow- 
ing in  knowledge  together  with  his  years,  if  they 
be  many,  no  man  needs  wonder  on  it,  who  under- 
stands the  physiological  variety  of  an  argument 
of  such  extent,  and  rendered  difficult,  by  such  an 
heap  of  things  of  which  it  consists,  and  for  the 
expressing  of  which  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
words  from  the  ancients,  but  some  of  a  new 
stamp,  and  such  as  may  serve  for  present  use, 
are  required.)  I  entreat  you  not  to  deny  me  the 
right  of  them,  that  so  I  may  compare  them  with 
the  corrections  which  my  brother  (now  with  God) 
did  make  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pains.  But, 
whether  the  truth  of  them  answers  his  diligence, 
will  be  best  understood  by  yourself,  an4  those 
few  others  by  whom  such  elegancies  can  be 
rightly  judged  of. 

I  send  you  here  a  catalogue  of  these  writings* 
which  I  had  in  MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boswel,  and  which  I  now  have  by  me,  either 
written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  by  him  revised ;  as  the 
same  Sir  William  Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to 
admit  me  to  a  most  intimate  familiarity  with  him) 
did  himself  tell  me.  Among  my  copies  (as  the 
catalogue  which  comes  with  this  letter  shows) 
you  will  find  the  History  of  Rare  and  Dense  Bo- 
dies, but  imperfect,  though  carried  on  to  some 
length. 

I  had  once  in  my  hands  an  entire  and  thick 
volume  concerning  heavy  and  light  bodies,  but 
consisting  only  of  a  naked  delineation  of  the 
model,  which  the  Lord  Bacon  had  framed  in  his 
head,  in  titles  of  matters,  without  any  description 
of  the  matters  themselves.  There  is  here  en- 
closed a  copy  of  that  contexture, f  containing  only 
the  heads  of  the  chapters,  and  wanting  a  full  han- 
dling from  that  rude  draught,  which  supplement  I 
despair  of. 

For  the  book  of  dense  and  rare  bodies  which 
you  have  by  you,  perfected  by  the  author's  last 
hand,  as  likewise  the  Fragments,  which  are  an 
appendix  to  it,  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be 
here  published  in  Holland,  together  with  those 
hitherto  unpublished  philosophical  papers  copied 
by  me,  out  of  MSS.  of  Sir  William  Boswel; 
seeing,  if  they  come  out  together,  they  will  set  off 
and  commend  one  another. 

I  have  begun  to  deal  with  a  printer,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  diligence  and  curiosity.  I  will  so 
order  the  matter,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity  and  candour,  if  you  leave 
that  edition  to  me.  Care  shall  be  taken  by  me, 
that  it  be  not  done  without  honourable  mention  of 
yourself;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  yon  shall  resolve 
upon ;  it  shall  abate  nothing  of  the  offices  of  our 


*Theie  were  the  papera  which  I.  Grater  afterward! 
pabliflhed,  under  the  title  of  Seripta  Philoeophiea. 

f  This  letter  came  to  my  hande  without  that  copy.  See, 
in  lieu  of  it,  Toplca  de  Gravi  et  Levi,  in  Ub.  v.  cap.  3,  Do 
Augni.  Scleo. 
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friendship,  which,  from  this  beginningrof  it,  shall 
still  farther  be  promoted  upon  all  occasions. 

Lewis  Elzevir  wrote  me  word  liitely,  from 
Amsterdam,  that  he  was  designed  to  begin  shortly 
an  edition  in  quarto  of  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
Bacon,  in  Latin  or  English ;  but  not  of  the  Eng- 
lish without  the  translation  of  them  into  Latin : 
and  he  desired  my  advice,  and  any  assistance  I 
could  give  him  by  manuscripts  or  translations,  to 
the  end  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  works 
might  come  abroad  with  advantage,  which  havd 
been  long  received  with  the  kindest  eulogies, 
and  with  the  most  attested  applause  of  the  learned 
world.  If  yon  have  any  thing  in  your  mind,  or 
your  h^ds,  whence  we  may  hope  for  assistance 
in  80  famous  a  design,  and  conducing  so  much  to 
the  honour  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  it, 
pray  let  me  know  it,  and  reckon  me  henceforth 
amongst  the  devout  honourers  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  your  own  virtues. 

Farewell. 

I  expect  from  you  what  you  know  about  the 
ancestors  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  especially  concern- 
ing his  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  concerning  his 
youth,  his  studies  in  Cambridge,  his  travels,  his 
honours,  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  his  deposal 
from  it  by  sentence  of  parliament.  The  former  I 
will  undertake  in  a  more  florid  and  free  style, 
expatiating  in  his  just  praises  ;  the  latter,  with  a 
wary  pen,  lest  out  of  my  commentary  of  the  life 
of  this  most  learned  man,  matter  be  offered  of 
pernicious  prating,  to  slanderers  and  men  of  dis- 
honest tempers. 

From  tbe  Hafue,  May  SO,  1A99. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SECOND  LETTER  OF  MR. 
ISAAC  GRUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING 
TQB  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  William  Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac 
Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 

Rkvkbikd  Sir, — ^It  is  not  just  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  of  your  answer,  seeing  that  the 
diificalty  of  the  passage,  in  the  season  in  which 
yon  wrote,  which  was  towards  winter,  might 
easily  cause  it  to  come  no  faster:  seeing  like- 
wise there  is  so  much  to  be  found  in  it  which  may 
gratify  desire,  and  perhaps  so  much  the  more  the 
longer  it  was  ere  it  came  to  my  hands.  And  al- 
though I  had  little  to  send  back,  besides  my 
thanks  for  the  little  index,*  yet  that  seemed  to 
me  of  such  moment  that  I  would  no  longer  sup- 
press them :  especially  because  I  accounted  it  a 
crime  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Smithf  to  have  been 
without  an  answer :  Mr.  Smith,  my  most  kind 

*  A  note  of  tomtt  papen  of  tbe  Lord  Bacon'a  in  D.  R.'a 
haodt. 

f  Of  Christ's  College,  In  Cambridge,  and  keeper  of  tbe 
pttbllc  Itbrmfy  tbera. 


friend,  and  to  whose  care,  in  my  matters,  I  owe 
all  regard  and  affection,  yet  without  diminution 
of  that  part  (and  that  no  small  one  neither)  in 
which  Dr.  Rawley  hath  place :  so  that  the  souls 
of  us  three  so  throughly  agreeing,  may  be  apUy 
said  to  have  united  in  a  triga. 

Though  I  thought  that  I  had  already  sufficiently 
showed  what  veneration  I  had  for  the  illustrious 
Lord  Verulam,  yet  I  shall  take  such  csre  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  not  possibly  be  denied,  that  I 
endeavoured  most  zealously  to  make  this  thing 
known  to  the  learned  world. 

But  neither  shall  this  design,  of  setting  forth 
in  one  volume  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  pro- 
ceed without  consulting  you,  and  without  invit- 
ing you  to  cast  in  your  symbol,  worthy  such  an 
excellent  edition :  that  so  the  appetite  of  the 
reader,  provoked  already  by  his  published  works, 
may  be  further  gratified  by  the  pure  novelty  of  so 
considerable  an  appendage. 

For  the  French  interpreter,  who  patched  to- 
gether his  things  I  know  not  whence,*  and  tacked 
that  motley  piece  to  him;  they  shall  not  have 
place  in  this  great  collection.  But  yet  I  hope  to 
obtain  your  leave  to  publish  apart,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Natural  History,  that  exotic  work,  gathered 
together  from  this  and  the  other  place  [of  his 
lordship's  writings]  and  by  me  translated  into 
Latin.  For  seeing  the  genuine  pieces  of  the  Lord 
Bacon  are  already  extant,  and  in  many  hands,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  foreign  reader  be  given  to 
underatand  of  what  threads  the  texture  of  that 
book  consists,  and  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
that  which  that  shameless  pereon  does,  in  his 
preface  to  the  reader,  so  stupidly  write  of  you. 

My  brother,  of  blessed  memory,  turned  his 
words  into  Latin,  in  the  fint  edition  of  the  Na- 
tural History,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  fide- 
lity of  an  unknown  author.  I  will,  in  the  second 
edition,  repeat  them,  and  with  just  severity  ani- 
madvert upon  them  :  that  they,  into  whose  hands 
that  work  comes,  may  know  it  to  be  supposititious, 
or  rather  patched  up  of  many  distinct  pieces; 
how  much  soever  the  author  bean  himself  upon 
the  specious  tide  of  Verulam. 

Unless,  perhaps,  I  should  particularly  suggest 
in  your  name,  that  these  words  were  there  inserted, 
by-way  of  caution ;  and  lest  malignity  and  rash- 
ness should  any  way  blemish  the  fame  of  so  emi- 
nent a  pereon. 

Si  me,  fata,  meis,  paterentur  ducere  vitam  aus- 
piciis — (to  use  the  words  of  Virgil.)  If  my  fate 
would  permit  me  to  live  according  to  my  wishes, 
I  would  fly  over  into  England,  that  I  might  behold 
whatsoever  remaineth  in  your  cabinet  of  the  Ve- 
rulamian  workmanship,  and  at  least  make  my 
eyes  witnesses  of  it,  if  the  possession  of  the  mer- 
chandise be  yet  denied  to  the  public. 


•  Certain  iparioHi  papen  added  to  hie  tranilation  of  tlM 
Advancement  of  Learning. 
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At  present  I  will  support  the  wishes  of  my  im- 
patient  desire,  with  hope  of  seeing,  one  day,  those 
[issnes]  which  being  committed  to  faithful  pri- 
vacy, wait  the  time  till  they  may  safely  see  the 
light,  and  not  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could  have  a  sight 
of  the  copy  of  the  epistle  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
concerning  the  helps  of  the  intellectua]  powers : 
for  I  am  persuaded,  as  to  the  other  Latin  remains, 
that  I  shall  not  obtain,  for  present  nse,  the  remo- 
val of  them  from  the  place  in  which  they  now 

are.     Farewell. 

Mteitrlebt,  March  tt. 
New  Style,  1050. 


TBAN8LATION  OF  THK  THIRD  LETTER  WRITTEN 
BT  MR.  ISAAC  ORUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CON- 
CERNING THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  reverend  and  most  learned  William 
Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac  Grater  wisheth  much 
health. 

Rkvcucnd  Sir,  ANn  my  most  diar  Frrnd, 

How  much  I  hold  myself  honoured  by  your 
present  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works, 
published  lately  by  you  in  Latin,  my  thanks  im- 
mediately relumed  had  let  you  understand,  if  ill 
fortune  in  the  passage  (which  is,  for  divers  causes, 
uncertain)  had  not  deluded  the  caie  of  a  friend, 
who  did  here  with  much  readiness  undertake  the 
conveyance  of  them. 


Now,  the  gift  is  by  so  much  the  greater,  by 
how  much  the  more  benefit  I  reaped  by  diligent 
reading  of*those  papers,  and  by  comparing  them 
with  some  of  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  which  I 
myself  had  formerly  published.  For,  to  you  we 
owe  the  more  enlarged  history  de  dtruo  et  raro^ 
as  also  many  other  things  contained  in  that 
volume,  which  saw  not  the  light  before.  One 
paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  the 
epistle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
about  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers,  spoken 
of  long  ago  in  your  letters,  under  that  or  some 
such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me. 
If  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  remains  among  your 
private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to.see  a^opy  of 
it,  in  the  use  of  which  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But  perhaps  it  is  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater 
volume,  which  contains  only  his  English  works.  If 
you  will  please  to  let  me  underetand  so  much, 
and  likewise  give  me  assurance  of  obtaining  that 
book,  in  which  the  speeches,  and  it  may  be  the 
letters  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  written  by  him  in 
English,  are  digested,  you  will  render  your  me- 
mory sacred  in  my  mind,  in  the  veneration  of 
which,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  most  devoted  afiee* 
tion  shall  never  be  weary.    Farewell. 

From  Maestricht,  from  whence,  after  two  or 
three  months,  I  remove  to  Nimmeghen,  nigher  to 
Holland.    But  you  may  convey  to  me  any  thing 
you  desire,  by  Mr.  Smith. 
July  1st,  New  Style,  IfldO. 
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HOT  panrrED  in  the  previous  part  or  this  volume. 


TO  BfR.  HATHRWE. 

Sir,— .1  waB  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
passed  so  great  a  part  of  your  journey  in  so  good 
health.  My  aim  was  right  in  my  address  of  let- 
ters to  those  persons  in  the  court  of  Scotltind, 
who  were  likeliest  to  be  used  for  the  affaire  of 
England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was  too  swift, 
for  the  men  were  come  away  before  my  letters 
could  reach  them.  With  the  firet,  I  have  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor,  by 
way  of  cross-suits ;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive, 
and  took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  was  willing  to  ^ntertain 
me  with  further  demonstrations  of  confidence, 
than  I  was  willing  at  that  time  to  admit.    But,  I 


have  had  no  serious  speech  with  him,  nor  do  I 
yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles  of  my  letter 
have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It  may,  perhaps^ 
have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet.  The  king  acts 
excellently  well ;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  reser- 
vation to  every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  just  cause  to  remove  any.  He 
saith,  he  will  displace  none  who  hath  served  the 
queen  and  state  sincerely,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
here  be  two  extremes,  some  few  would  have  no 
change,  no,  not  reformation.  Some  many  would 
have  much  change,  even  with  perturbation.  God, 
I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  king  to  hold  a  mean 
between  reputation  enough,  and  no  terrore.  In 
my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assu- 
rances ;  but,  in  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that 
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tbd  caoTassing  world  ia  gone^  and  the  deaenriag 
world  is  come.  And,  withal,  I  find  myself  as 
one  awaked  out  of  sleep ;  which  I  have  not  been 
this  long  time,  nor  could,  I  think,  have  been  now 
without  such  a  great  noise  as  this,  which  yet  is 
in  aurd  ienL  I  have  written  this  to  you  in  haste, 
my  end  being  no  more  than  to  write,  and  thereby 
to  make  you  know  that  I  will  ever  continue  the 
same,  and  still  be  sore  to  wish  you  as  heartily 
well  as  to  myself. 


TO  HB.  MATHBW. 

Sir,— Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already 
walking  towards  you ;  but  so  that  we  might  meet, 
it  were  no  matter  though  our  letters  should  lose 
their  way.  I  make  a  shift  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  glad  of  your  approaches,  and  would  be  more 
glad  to  be  an  sgent  for  your  presence,  who  have 
been  a  patient  for  your  absence.  If  your  body  by 
indisposition  make  you  acknowledge  the  health- 
ful air  of  your  native  country,  much  more  do  I 
assure  myself  that  you  continue  to  have  your 
mind  no  way  estranged.  And,  as  my  trust  with 
the  state  is  above  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge, 
both  of  your  loyalty  and  honest  nature,  will  ever 
make  me  show  myself  your  faithful  friend,  with- 
out scrapie:  you  have  reason  to  commend  that 
gentleman  to  me  by  whom  you  sent  your  last, 
although  his  having  travelled  so  long  amongst  the 
sadder  nations  of  the  world  make  him  much  the 
less  easy  upon  small  acquaintance  to  be  under- 
stood. I  have  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book 
of  the  Advancement,  which  you  desired,  and  a 
little  work  of  my  recreation,  which  you  desired 
noL  My  Instauration  I  reserve  for  our  confer- 
ence ;  it  sleeps  not.  These  works  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  you  where  you 
are  now,  than  at  Pa^s ;  and  therefore  I  conceived 
that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  countermand 
of  your  former  request.  But,  in  regard  that  some 
friends  of  yours  have  still  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
reading  more  than  your  publishing  them  to  others. 
Thus,  in  extreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which,  therefore,  is  the  less 
affected,  and  for  that  veiy  reason  will  not  be 
esteemed  the  less  by  you. 


TO  MR.  HATHEW. 

SiBf — ^I  thank  you  for  your  last,  and  pray  you 
to  believe,  that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of 
those  writings  which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  I 
sought,  which  I  expected,  and  which  I  take  in 
exceeding  good  part ;  so  good,  as  that  it  makes 
leccmtinue,  or  rather  continue  my  hearty 


wishes  of  your  compaiiy  here«  that  to  yon  might 
use  the  same  liberty  concerning  my  aettonsy 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings. 
For  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  judgment  of 
the  temper,  and  truth  of  that  part,  which  concerns 
some  of  her  foreign  proceedings,  concurs  fully 
with  the  judgment  of  others,  to  whom  I  have 
communicated  part  of  it ;  and  as  things  go,  I 
suppose  they  are  more  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
justified,  and  allowed.  And,  whereas  you  say, 
for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  opens  a 
fair  occasion  and  broad  way  into  some  field  of 
contradiction ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  written  to 
me  from  thc!  Leiger  at  Paris,  and  some  others 
also,  that  it  carries  a  manifest  impression  of  truth 
with  it,  and  it  even  convinces  as  it  goes.  These 
are  their  very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine 
own  glory,  but  to  show  what  variety  of  opinion 
rises  from  the  disposition  of  several  n»denu 
And,  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my 
writings  should  not  court  the  present  time,  or 
some  few  places  in  such  sorts  as  might  make 
them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  less  per- 
manent in  future  ages.  As  to  the  Instaurationf 
your  so  full  approbation  thereof,  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  heart  is  upon  it; 
and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and 
concurrence  in  matter  so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great 
hope  decay  with  youth,  (and  multitude  of  civil 
businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though 
not  the  delight,  of  contemplations,)  yet  the  pro* 
ceeding  in  that  work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  is 
well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  good  moves.  To  him  I  most  heartily  comr 
mend  you. 


TO  SIR  HENRT  8AVILLB. 

Sib, — Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at 
Eton,  where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  com- 
pany, which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration 
of  that  part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh 
too  much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind 
awhile,  I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in 
the  discourses  of  philosophers,  which  are  so 
large  in  this  aigument,  a  strange  silence  con- 
cerning one  principal  part  of  that  subject.  For, 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth 
to  moral  virtues,  (as  tolerance  of  labours,  contt- 
nency  from  pleasures,  obedience,  honour,  and  the 
like,)  they  handle  it;  but  touching  the  improve- 
ment and  helping  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
of  conceit,  memory,  and  judgment,  they  say  nc^ 
thing;  whether  it  were,  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  a  matter  wherein  nature  only  prevailed,  or  that 
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they  intended  it,  as  referred,  to  the  eeTeral  and 
proper  arts,  which  teach  the  ase  of  jeason  and 
speech.  But,  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons, 
howsoever  it  p]easeth  them  to  distioguish  of 
habits  and  powers;  the  experience  is  manifest 
enough,  that  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit 
and  memory  may  be  not  only  governed  and 
guided,  but  also  confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  cas- 
toms  and  exercise  daily  applied :  as,  if  a  man 
exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot  nearer 
the  mark,  but  also  draw  a  stronger  bow.  And, 
as  for  the  latter,  of  comprehending  these  precepts, 
within  the  arts,  of  logic  and  rhetoric;  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  altoge- 
ther from  this  point;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doc- 
trine, of  the  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to 
teach  how  to  whet  or  grind  the  instrument,  to  give 
it  a  sharp  edge ;  or,  how  to  quench  it,  or  other- 
wise, whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 
Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  have,  but  ^^ianqtuLm  aliud  ageru,^^ 
entered  into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it ;  dedicating 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  forasmuch 
as  you  have  both  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have 
done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind,  ^'A^cy  /uth 
UZ^  'Plough  the  argument  be  not  of  great 
height  and  dignity,  nevertheless,  it  is  of  great  and 
universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to 
consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a  learning 
of  height  which  teacheth  to  raise  the  highest 
and  wortliiest  part  of  the  mind.  But,  howsoever 
that  be,  if  the  world  take  any  light  and  use  hy 
this  writing,  I  will,  the  gratulation  be  to  the  good 
friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us  two. 
And  so  recommend  you  to  God's  divine  protec- 
tion. 


Papists,  of  all  the  world  to  speak  well  of  yon ;  and 
besides,  I  am  persuaded  (which  is  above  all 
earthly  glory)  yon  shall  do  God  good  service  in  it. 
I  pray  deal  with  his  majesty  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacon. 

June  13, 1616. 


TO  BIR  GEORGE  V1LLIER8. 

Sir,— >There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  you 
may  do  yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  inforined, 
hath  been  laboured  by  my  Lady  of  Bedford,  and 
put  in  good  way  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  the  restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous 
preacher,  one  Doctor  Burgesse,  who,  though  he 
hath  been  silenced  a  great  time,  yet  he  hath  now 
made  such  a  submission  touching  his  conformity, 
as  giveth  satisfaction.  It  is  much  desired  also  by 
Gray's  Inn,  (if  he  shall  be  free  from  the  state,)  to 
choose  him  for  their  preacher :  and  certainly  it  is 
safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
because  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
ways  fiy  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  in  open- 
ing this  man's  mouth  to  preach,  you  shall  open 
very  many  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  I 
confess  I  would  have  a  full  cry  of  Puritans,  of 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  plbasb  your  most  cxcellkht  Majbstt, 

First,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  pre- 
served you  from  receiving  any  hurt  by  your  fall ; 
and  I  pray  his  Divine  Majesty  ever  to  preserve 
you,  on  horBeback  and  on  foot,  from  hurt  and  fear 
of  hurt. 

Now,  touching  the  clothing  business ;  for  that 
I  perceive  the  cloth  goeth  not  off  as  it  should,  and 
that  Wiltshire  is  now  come  in  with  complaint,  aa 
well  as  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  so 
that  this  gangrene  creepeth  on ;  I  humbly  pray 
your  majesty  to  take  into  your  majesty's  princely 
consideration  a  remedy  for  the  present  stand, 
which  certainly  will  do  the  deed;  and  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  will  be  honourable  and  con- 
venient, though  joined  with  some  loss  in  your 
majesty's  customs,  which  I  know,  in  a  business 
of  this  quality,  and  being  but  for  an  interim,  till 
you  may  negotiate,  your  majesty  doth  not  esteem. 
And  it  is  this : 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do 
forbid  (after  fourteen  days,  giving  that  time  for 
suiting  men's  selves)  the  wearing  of  any  stuff 
made  wholly  of  silk,  without  mixture  of  wool,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  So  your  majesty  shall 
supply  outward  vent  with  inward  use,  specially 
for  the  finer  cloths,  which  are  those  wherein  the 
stand  principally  is,  and  which  silk  wearers  are 
likest  to  buy ;  and  you  shall  show  a  most  princely 
care  over  thousands  of  the  poor  people ;  and,  be- 
sides, your  majesty  shall  blow  a  horn,  to  let  the 
Flemings  know  your  majesty  will  not  give  over 
the  chase.  Again,  the  winter  season  coming  on, 
is  fittest  for  wearing  of  cloth,  and  there  is  scope 
enough  left  for  bravery  and  vanity  by  lacing  and 
embroidery,  so  it  be  upon  cloth  or  stuffs  of  wool. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  and  submit  this 
remedy,  amongst  others,  to  your  majesty's  groat 
wisdom,  because  it  pleased  you  to  lay  the  care  of 
this  business  upon  me ;  and  indeed  my  care  did  fly 
to  it  before,  as  it  shall  always  do  to  any  knots  and 
difficulties  in  your  business,  wherein  hitherto  I 
have  been  not  unfortunate.  God  ever  have  you  in 
his  most  precious  custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  fiiithful 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacon 

Sept.  13, 1616. 
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TO  TBB  LORP  VISOOUNT  VILUEB8. 

Mt  tbrt  oood  Lord, 

It  was  my  opinion  from  the  beginning,  that  this 
company  will  never  overcome  the  business  of  the 
cloth ;  and  that  the  impediments  are  as  much  or 
more  in  the  persons  which  are  insirumetUa  animata 
tlian  in  the  dead  business  itself. 

I  have  therefore  sent  unto  the  king  here  enclosed 
my  reasons,  which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  show 
his  majesty. 

The  new  company  and  the  old  company  are 
bat  the  sons  of  Adam  to  me,  and  I  take  myself  to 
have  some  credit  with  both,  but  it  is  upon  fear 
rather  with  the  old,  and  upon  love  rather  with  the 
new,  and  yet  with  both  upon  persuasion  that  I 
understand  the  business. 

Nevertheless  I  walk  in  via  regia,  which  is  not 
mbsolutely  acceptable  to  either.  For  the  new 
company  would  have  all  their  demands  granted, 
and  the  old  company  would  have  the  king^s  work 
given  over  and  deserted. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  old  company  be  drawn 
to  socceed  into  the  contract,  (else  the  king's 
honour  suffereth ;)  and  that  we  all  draw  in  one 
vray  to  effect  that.  If  time,  which  is  the  wisest 
of  things,  prove  the  work  impossible  or  incon- 
venient, winch  I  do  not  yet  believe,  I  know  his 
majesty  and  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to 
perish. 

I  wish  what  shall  be  done  were  done  with 
resolution  and  speed,  and  that  your  lordship  (be- 
cause it  is  a  gracious  business)  had  thanks  of  it 
next  the  king ;  and  that  there  were  some  commis- 
sion under  his  majesty's  sign  manual,  to  deal 
with  some  selected  persons  of  the  old  company, 
and  to  take  their  answers  and  consent  under  their 
hands,  and  that  the  procuring  the  commission, 
and  the  procuring  of  their  offers  to  be  accepted, 
were  your  lordship's  work. 

In  this  treaty  my  lord  chancellor  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out,  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and 
aimeth  at  his  majesty's  ends. 

Mr.  Solicitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for 
him  presently.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and 

most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

ll6Dd»7, 14th  of  October,  at  10  of  die  clock. 


TO  THV  LORD  YIBCOUNT  VHXIERS. 

Mt  vrrt  ooon  Lord, 

Now,  that  the  king  has  received  my  opinion, 
with  the  judge's  opinion  unto  whom  it  was 
referred,  touching  the  proposition  for  inns  in 
point  of  law ;  it  resteth  that  it  be  moulded  and 
carried  in  that  sort,  as  it  may  pass  with  best  con- 
tentment and  conveniency.  Wherein  I,  that  ever 
love  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with  others 
in  the  legal  points,  so  I  desire  not  to  be  alone  in 
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the  direction  touching  the  conveniency.  And, 
therefore,  I  send  your  lordship  a  form  of  warrant 
for  the  king's  signature,  whereby  the  framing  of 
the  business,  and  that  which  belongeth  to  it, 
may  be  referred  to  myself,  with  Serjeant  Mon- 
tague and  Serjeant  Finch ;  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  that  alteration  hurteth 
not  the  business,  but  rather  helpeth  it.  And 
because  the  inquiry  and  survey  touching  inns, 
will  require  much  attendance  and  charge,  and  the 
making  of  the  licenses,  I  shall  think  fit  (when 
that  question  cometh  to  me)  to  be  to  the  justice 
of  assize,  and  not  to  those  Uiat  follow  this  busi- 
ness :  therefore,  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  shall 
follow  it  at  their  own  charge,  which  nseth  in 
like  cases  to  be  a  fifth.  So  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

Not.  13, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILUERB. 
MV  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  think  his  majesty  was  not  only  well  advised, 
but  well  inspired,  to  give  order  for  this  same 
wicked  child  of  Cain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined 
before  he  was  further  proceeded  with.  And  I, 
for  my  part,  before  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  went  thus 
far ;  that  I  had  appointed  him'  to  be  further  ex- 
amined, and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Soli- 
citor that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some 
declaration  at  his  trial,  in  some  solemn  fashion, 
and  not  to  let  such  a  strange  murder  pass  as  if  it 
had  been  but  a  horeestealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I 
forthwith  caused  the  trial  to  be  stayed,  and  ex- 
amined the  party  according  to  his  majesty's  ques- 
tions; and  also  sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in 
the  cause,  whereupon  Sir  John  Tyndal's  report 
was  grrounded,  to  discern  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty  likewise  com- 
manded. 

I  send  therefore,  the  case  of  Bertram,  truly 
stated  and  collected,  and  the  examination  taken 
before  myself  and  Mr.  Solicitor ;  whereby  it  will 
appear  to  his  majesty  that  Sir  John  Tyndal  (as  to 
this  cause)  is  a  kind  of  a  martyr ;  for  if  ever  he 
made  a  just  report  in  his  life,  tliis  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Ber- 
tram being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate  or  in  despair, 
hath  hanged  himself  in  prison ;  of  which  acci- 
dent, as  I  am  sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from 
example  and  public  justice,  so  yet  I  would  not 
for  any  thing  it  had  been  before  his  examination. 
So  that  there  may  be  otherwise  some  occasion 
taken,  either  by  some  declaration  in  the  King's 
Bench  upon  the  return  of  the  coroner's  inquest, 
or  by  some  printed  book  of  the  fact,  or  by  some 
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other  means  (whereof  I  porpose  to  advise  with 
my  lord  chancellor)  to  have  both  his  majesty's 
royal  care,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact,  with  the 
circumstances  manifested  and  published. 

For  the  taking  a  tie  of  my  lord  chief  justice 
before  he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your 
letter  came,  and  on  Tuesday  Heath  and  Shute 
shall  be  admitted  and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  chancellor  purposeth  to  be  at  the  hall 
to-morrow,  to  give  my  lord  chief  justice  bis  oath ; 
I  pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather. 
God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Bandar  ntflit,  the  nth  of  November,  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  V1LLIEB8. 

Mv  vtRT  ooon  Lord, 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your 
own  business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind 
of  it,  I  do  not  dislike  that  neither;  but  your  lord- 
ship may  assure  yourself  in  whatsoever  you  com- 
mit to  me,  your  lordship's  further  care  shall  be 
needless.  For  I  desire  to  take  nothing  from  my 
master  and  my  friend,  but  care,  and  therein  I  am 
so  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  as  little  as 
may  be. 

Now,  therefore,  things  are  grown  to  a  conclu- 
sion, touching  your  land  and  office,  I  will  give 
your  lordship  an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ; 
and  acquaint  your  judgment  (which  I  know  to  be 
great  and  capable  of  any  thing)  with  your  own 
business;  that  you  may  discern  the  difference 
between  doing  things  substantially,  and  between 
shuffling  and  talking :  and  firet  for  your  patent. 

Firat,  It  was  ^y  counsel  and  care  that  your 
book  should  be  fee-farm  and  not  fee-simple; 
whereby  the  rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is 
not  diminished,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  the  land 
which  you  have  upon  your  value  is  enlarged ; 
whereby  you  have  both  honour  and  profit 

Secondly,  By  the  help  of  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield 
I  advanced  the  value  of  Sherboum  from  26,000/. 
(which  was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord 
treasurer  and  Sir  John  Deccomb  as  a  value  of 
g^reat  favour  to  your  lordship,  because  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  it  was  valued  at  to 
Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  where- 
by there  was  six  thousand  pounds  gotten  and  yet 
justly. 

Thirdly,  I  advised  the  couree  of  rating  Harting- 
ton  at  a  hundred  yeare*  purchase,  and  the  rest  at 
thirty-five  yeara*  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  that  it  may 
appear,  and  remain  of  record,  that  your  lordship 
had  no  other  rates  made  to  you  in  favour  than 
such  as  purchasere  upon  sale  are  seldom  drawn 
unto ;  whereby  you  have  honour. 

Fourthly,  That  lease  to  the  feoffees,  which  was 


kept  as  a  secret  in  the  deek,  (and  was  not  only  of 
Hartington,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  parttcn- 
lara  in  your  book,)  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  provided  for;  without  which 
your  assuranee  had  been  nothing  worth ;  and  yet 
I  handled  it  so,  and  made  the  matter  so  well 
understood,  as  yon  were  not  put  to  be  a  suitor  to 
the  prince,  for  his  good  will  in  it,  as  others 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  have  done. 

Fifthly,  The  annexation,*  (which  nobody 
dreamt  of,  and  which  some  idle,  bold  lawyer 
would  perhaps  have  said  had  been  needless,  and 
yet  is  of  that  weight,  that  there  was  never  yeS 
any  man  that  would  purchase  any  such  land 
from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declaration  to 
discharge  it;)  I  was  provident  to  have  it  dis- 
charged by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said,  that  your  lord- 
ship was  the  firet,  (except  the  queen  and  the 
prince)  that  brake  the  annexation,  upon  a  mere 
gift ;  ror  that  othere  had  it  discharged  only  upon 
sale,  which  was  for  the  king's  profit  and  neces- 
sity ;  I  found  a  remedy  for  that  also ;  because  I 
have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  this 
was  not  gift  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  pur- 
chase and  exchange  (as  indeed  it  was)  for  Shei^ 
bourn. 

Seventhly  and  lastly,  I  have  taken  order  (as 
much  as  in  me  was)  lliat  your  lordship  in  these 
things  which  yon  have  passed  be  not  abused,  if 
yon  part  with  them ;  for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a 
book  of  their  values  and  former  offere. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  Lord  Teynham  at  the  first 
would  have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  one 
life  in  it,  and  he  another;  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  solicitor  and  Deocombe  were  about  to  give 
way  to  it;  I  turned  utterly  that  course,  telling 
them  that  you  were  to  have  two  lives  in  it,  as 
well  as  Somerset  had. 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance 
from  your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  the 
trust  and  give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship's 
time,  but  after :  so  as  yon  may  dispose  (if  yon 
should  die,  which  I  would  be  sorry  to  lire  to)  the 
profits  of  the  office  by  your  will  or  otherwise  to 
any  of  your  friends,  for  their  comfort  and  advance- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  with  Whitlocke  as  well  as 
Heath  as  there  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  sur- 
render. 

'  Lastly,  I  did  cast  with  myself,  that  if  your 
lordship's  deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  was  tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  some  damoitr  from  Somerset, 
and  some  question  what  was  forfeited  by  Somer- 
set's attainder  (being  but  of  felony)  to  the  king : 
but  now  they  coming  in  from  a  new  chief  justice, 
all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

•  The  annexatim.  by  which  lands,  itc.  were  united  or  an- 
nexed to  the  Dnchlee  of  Cornwall  and  Laneaater. 
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Thus  yoQT  loidship  may  see  my  loye  and  care 
towards  you,  which  I  think  infinitely  too  little  in 
respect  of  the  fulness  of  my  mind ;  but  I  thought 
good  to  write  thisi  to  make  you  understand  better 
the  state  of  your  own  business ;  doing  by  you  as 
I  do  by  the  king ;  which  is,  to  do  his  business 
safely  and  with  foresight,  not  only  of  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  but  afar  off,  and  not  to  come  fiddling 
with  a  report  to  him,  what  is  done  erery  day, 
but  to  give  him  up  a  good  sum  in  the  end. 

I  purpose  to  send  your  lordship  a  calendar  fair 
written  of  those  evidences  which  concern  your 
estate,  for  so  much  as  I  have  passed  my  hands ; 
which  in  truth  are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors, 
no,  nor  with  friends,  but  in  some  great  cabinet, 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to  your  lord- 
ship, that  yon  fall  short  for  your  present  charge, 
except  you  play  the  good  husband :  for  the  office 
of  Teynham  is  in  reversion,  Darcye's  land  is  in 
reversion;  all  the  land  in  your  books  is  but  in 
reversion,  and  yields  you  no  present  profit,  be- 
cause you  pay  the  fee-farm.  So  as  you  are  a 
strange  heteroclite  in  grammar,  for  you  want  the 
present  tense ;  many  verbs  want  the  preterperfect 
tense  and  some  the  future  tense,  but  none  want 
the  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write  to  your 
lordship  what  I  think  of  for  that  supply ;  to  the 
end,  that  you  iff&Ly,  as  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth 
reason  of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
DO  further  at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

November  98, 1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIER8. 

Mt  verv  good  Lord, 

I  delivered  the  proclamation  for  doth  to  Secre- 
tary Win  wood  on  Saturday,  but  he  keepeth  it  to 
cany  it  down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  I  take 
it,  to-day :  his  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket 
of  the  proclamation,  that  I  do  not  only  study,  but 
act  that  point  touching  the  judges,  which  his  ma- 
jesty commandeth  in  your  last. 

Yesterday  w^  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  and  the  peace  of  this  kingdom 
concerning  duels,  by  occasion  of  Darcye's  case. 
I  spake  big,  and  publishing  his  majesty's  straight 
charge  to  me,  said  it  had  struck  me  blind,  as  in 
point  of  duels  and  cartels,  &c.,  I  should  not  know 
a  coronet  from  a  hatband.  I  was  bold  also  to 
declare  bow  excellently  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  me  a  contemplation  of  his,  touching  duels ; 
that  is,  that  when  he  eame  forth  and  saw  himself 
princely  attended  with  goodly  noblesse  and  gen- 
tlemen, he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of 
their  lives  were  in  certainty,  not  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  the  duel ;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a 


mistaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge, 
and  then  life :  saying  that  I  did  not  marvel  seeing 
Xerxes  shed  tears  to  think  none  of  his  great 
army  should  be  alive  once  within  a  hundred 
years,  his  majesty  were  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might 
be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel. 
This  I  write  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary 
what  he  sayeth  to  me,  (in  things  of  this  nature,)  I 
being  so  apt  to  play  the  blab.  In  this  also,  I 
forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges,  and  wish  them 
to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all 
cases  of  duel  capital  before  them,  they  will  use 
equal  severity  towards  the  imolerU  murder  by  the 
duel,  and  the  insidious  murder;  and  that  they 
will  extirpate  that  difference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  they  did  excellent  well. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Arundel  speak, in  that  place; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  he  doth  excellently 
become  the  court;  be  speaketh  wisely  and  weights 
ily,  and  yet  easily  and  clearly,  as  a  great  noble- 
man should  do. 

There  hath  been  a  proceeding  in  the  King*8 
Bench,  against  Bertram^s  keeper,  for  misdemean- 
or, and  I  have  put  a  little  pamphlet  (prettily 
penned  by  one  Mr.  Trotte,  that  I  set  on  work 
touching  the  whole  business)  to  the  press  by  my 
lord  chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  busi- 
ness, that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides. 
His  majesty  knoweth  my  opinion  ab  aiUiquo, 
Thanks  be  to  God  of  your  health,  and  long  may 
you  live  to  do  us  all  good.    I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TUIS  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  THE  EARL  OP 
BUCKINGHAM,  ON  THE  SAME  DAY  8IR  FRANCIS 
BACON  WAS  MADE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL. 

My  DBARE8T  LoRD, 

It  is  both  in  cares  and  kindness,  that  small  ones 
float  up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down 
into  the  heart  in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could 
speak  little  to  your  lordship  to  day,  neither  had  I 
fit  time.  But  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in 
this  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfectest 
mirror  and  example  of  firm  and  generous  friendship 
that  ever  was  in  court.  And  I  shall  count  cTery 
day  lost,  wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  your 
welldoing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
speech,  or  perform  you  service  in  deed.  Good 
my  lord,  account  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bounden  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S, 

March  7, 1016. 
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TO  THE  EABL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  kykr  best  Lord,  nuw  better  than  yourself, 
Your  lordship's  pen  or  rather  pencil  hath  por- 
trayed towards  me  such  magnanimity  and  noble- 
ness and  true  kindness,  as  methinketh  I  see  tlie 
image  of  some  ancient  virtue,  and  not  any  thing 
of  these  times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not 
the  lines  of  my  letter,  that  must  express  my 
thankfulness:  wherein,  if  I  fail,  then  God  fail 
me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself 
at  this  time  happy,  by  this  reviver,  through  his 
majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  your  incom- 
parable love  and  favour.  God  preserve  you, 
prosper  you,  and  reward  you,  for  your  kindness  to 
Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend 
and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

September  S9, 1017. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
MV  SINGULAR  good  LoRD, 

I  am  now  for  five  or  six  days  retired  to  my 
house  in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are 
willing  to  do  as  scholars  do,  who,  though  they 
eall  them  holy-days,  yet  they  mean  them  play- 
days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  go  all  to  the  Spittall  sermon  for  that  day, 
and  therein  to  revive  the  ancient  religions  manner, 
when  all  the  counsel  used  to  attend  those 
sermons;  which  some  neglected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great  devo- 
tion in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  counsel  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude. 
But  now,  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  cannot  be,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  revive  it. 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write 
some  days  since  to  my  Lord  Bbckley,  that  your 
lordship  would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  prece- 
dents, that  letters  patents  might  be  of  the  dignity 
of  an  earldom,  without  delivery  of  the  patent 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary 
solemnities  of  a  creation.  I  find  precedents 
somewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  yet  not 
matching  fully.  But,  howsoever,  let  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  faithful  and  free  manner  of  dealing 
with  your  lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the 
king  means  it,  I  would  not  have  your  lordship, 
for  the  satisfying  a  little  trembling  or  panting  of 
the  heart  in  my  Lord  or  Lady  Blackley,  to  expose 
your  lordship's  self,  or  myself,  (whose  opinion 
would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,)  or  the  king, 
our  master,  to  envy  with  tlie  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour 
dispensed  with,  which,  in  conferring  honour, 
have  used  to  be  observed,  like  a  kind  of  Doctor 
Bullatus,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  commence- 
ment :  the  king  and  you  know  I  am  not  ceremo- 


nious in  nature,  and  therefore  yoo  may  think,  (if 
it  please  you,)  I  do  it  in  judgment.  God  ever 
preserve  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant. 

Fa.  Baooh,  C.  S. 

Gorbambory,  Aprlt  12, 1017. 

I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselves  by 
my  Lord  of  Brackley,  but  I  thought  fit  to  give 
you  some  taste  of  my  opinion  before. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  tour  most  bxobllbht  Majesty, 

Mr.  Viceohamberlain,  hath  acquainted  myself 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  mar- 
riage with  Sp^n,  which  are  hers,  with  your 
majesty's  instructions,  signed  by  your  royal 
hands,  touching  that  point  of  the  suppression  of 
pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  negotiation; 
whereupon,  we  met  yesterday  at  my  Lord 
Admiral's  at  Chelsea,  because  we  were  loath  to 
draw  my  lord  into  the  air,  being  but  newly  upon 
his  recovery. 

We  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  are 
four :  the  charge ;  the  confederations,  and  ^ho 
shall  be  solicited  or  retained  \9  come  in ;  the 
forces  and  the  distributions  of  them;  and  the 
enterprise.  We  had  only  at  this  time  conferenea 
amongst  ourselves,  and  shall  appoint,  (after  the 
holidays,)  times  for  the  calling  before  us  such  as 
are  fit,  and  thereupon,  perform  all  the  parts  of 
your  royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference,  I  met  with  somewhat, 
which  I  must  confess  was  altogether  new  to  me, 
and  opened  but  darkly  neither;  whereof  I  think 
Mr.  Vicechamberlain  will  give  your  majesty 
some  light,  for  so  we  wished.  By  occasion 
whereof  I  hold  it  my  duty  in  respect  of  the  great 
place  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  (being 
only  made  worUiy  by  your  grace,)  which  maketh 
it  decent  for  me  to  counsel  you  ad  summas  rerum^ 
to  intimate  or  represent  to  your  majesty  thus 
much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  much 
inconvenience  to  ensue,  if  your  majesty  proceed 
to  this  treaty  with  Spain,  and  that  your  counsel 
draw  not  all  one  way.  I  saw  the  bitter  fruits  of 
a  divided  counsel  the  last  parliament ;  I  saw  no 
very  pleasant  fruits  thereof  in  the  matter  of  the 
cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if  not  of  more 
inconvenience ;  for,  wheresoever  the  opinion  of 
your  people  is  material,  {as  in  many  cases  it  is 
not,)  there,  if  your  counsel  be  united,  tiiey  shall 
be  able,  almost,  to  give  law  to  opinion  and 
rumour;  but  if  they  be  divided,  the  infusion 
will  not  be  according  to  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  votes  of  your  counsel,  but  according  to 
the  aptness  and  inclination  of  the  popular.    This 
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I  leare  to  your  majesty  in  your  higli  wisdom  to 
remedy.  Only  I  coald  wish  that  when  Sir  John 
Digby*s  instructions  sze  perfected,  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  go,  your  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
write  some  formal  letter  to  the  body  of  your 
counsel,  (if  it  shall  be  in  your  absence,)  signify- 
ing to  them  your  resolution  in  general,  to  the  end 
that,  when  deliberation  shall  be  turned  into  reso- 
lution, no  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the 
inwardness  of  his  opinion,  may  be  active  in 
eontrarium. 

The  letters  of  my  lords  of  the  council,  with 
your  majesty,  touching  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
written  largely  and  articulately,  and  by  your 
majesty's  direction,  will  much  facilitate  our 
labours  here,  though  there  will  not  want  matter 
of  consultation  thereupon.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

London,  AprU  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRO, 

I  send  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction 
of  your  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I 
find  in  my  Lord  Brackley's  business;  which  do 
rather  come  near  the  case  than  match  it.  Your 
lordship  knowetb  already  my  opinion,  tiiat  I 
would  rather  have  you  constant  in  the  matter, 
than  instant  for  the  time. 

I  send  also  enclosed  an  account  of  council 
business,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty, 
which  it  may  please  you  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant,  touching  her 
house;  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord 
treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
it ;  but  I  purpose  to-morrow  to  deliver  them  the 
warrant,  and  to  advise  with  them  for  the  executing 
the  same. 

I  have  received  the  king's  letter  with  another 
from  your  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the 
officers,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will 
be  very  careful  to  do  them  justice. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  Chancery,  which 
I  bold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and  favour,  and 
your  constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado, 
and  a  great  deal  of  world.  But  this  matter  of 
pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to 
me,  or  purgatoiy  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad 
to  see,  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved;  and  that  I  had  so  much  interest  in 
men's  good  wills  and  good  opinions,  because  it 
maketh  me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master 
service,  and  my  friend  also. 

After  I  was  set  in  Chancery,  I  published  his 
majesty's  charge,  which  he  gave  me  when  he 


gave  me  the  seal ;  and  what  rules  and  leflolutbw 
I  had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  My 
Lord  Hay,  coming  to  take  his  leave  of  me  two 
days  before,  I  told  him  what  I  was  meditating, 
and  he  desired  of  me  to  send  him  some  remem- 
brance of  it;  and  so  I  could  not  but  send  him 
another  copy  thereof.  Men  tell  me,  it  hath  done 
the  king  a  great  deal  of  honour;  insomuch,  that 
some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  men,  and  no 
vain  ones,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me,  that  there 
was  not  these  seven  years  such  a  preparation  for 
a  Parliament;  which  was  a  commendation  I  con- 
fess pleased  me  well.  I  pray  take  some  fit  time 
to  show  it  to  his  majesty,  because  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because 
I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty 
is  in  great  good  health  and  vigour;  I  pray  GodT 
preserve  and  continue  iL  Thus  wishing  you  well 
above  all  men  living,  next  my  master  and  his, 
I  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Donet  Hoiue,  which  pntteth 
me  in  mind  to  tliank  your 
lordthlp,  fur  your  earn  of 
me  touching  York  House, 
May  8,  l«t7. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business, 
which  your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  my* 
self;  but  I  do  think  it  concemeth  your  lordship 
much  more.  For,  as  for  me,  as  my  jodgrment  is 
not  so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt,  so 
my  love  to  yon  is  so  strong,  as  I  would  prefer 
the  good  of  you  and  yours  before  mine  own  part]« 
cular. 

It  seemeth  Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously 
busied  himself  to  make  a  match  between  yonr 
brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke*s  daughter :  and  as 
we  hear  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a  faction  than 
but  of  any  great  affection  to  your  lordship :  it  is 
true,  he  hath  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(as  we  hear)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  your 
brother,  and  yet  no  better  than  without  question 
may  be  found  in  some  other  matches.  But  the 
mother's  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gentle* 
man's,  who  expecteth  a  great  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered. 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards 
your  lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient,  both  for 
your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  He  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced  house, 
which  in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good. 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  bouse  of 

a  (* 
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nan  and  wife,  which  in  religion  and  Christian 
discretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  Your  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all 
such  your  friends  as  are  adverse  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  (myself  only  except,  who  out  of  a  pure 
love  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  he  firm  to  you.) 

And,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  (believe  it,)  It  will 
greatly  weaken  and  distract  the  king^s  service ; 
for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things  will  not 
follow  which  they  imagine;  yet,  opinion  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king  back,  and 
make  him  relapse  into  those  inconveniencies 
which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore,  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship 
shall  do  yourself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  ac- 
cording to  religion  and  the  law  of  God,  your  lord- 
ship will  sigrnify  unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that 
your  desire  is,  that  the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
and  so  either  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any 
further  delay  in  it  till  your  lordship's  return :  and 
this  the  rather,  for  that  (besides  the  inconvenience 
of  the  matter  itself)  it  hath  been  carried  so 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  by  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  father  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother  to  get  the 
start  hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly ;  which  is 
ill  of  all  sides.  Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will 
not  only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  faithful  ad- 
vice, who  by  my  great  experience  in  the  world 
must  needs  see  further  than  your  lordship  can. 
I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted 
friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent 
the  king  my  last  account  of  council  business,  but 
I  assure  myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  packet  to  Secretary  Laque,  who 
hath  signified  to  me  that  he  hath  received  it.  . 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this 
little  note  of  Chancery  business. 

July  la,  1017. 


to  the  king. 

It  mat  plbasb  your  most  exckllent  Majesty, 
I  think  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great 
obligation  wherein  I  am  tied  to  your  majesty,  to 
be  freer  than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty 
faithful  counsel,  while  things  are  in  passing; 
and  more  bound  than  other  men  in  doing  your 
commandments,  when  your  resolution  is  settled 
and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
from  your  majesty,  if  in  plainness  and  no  less 
humbleness  I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest 
and  disinterested  opinion  in  the  business  of  the 


match  of  Sir  John  Villiers,  which  I  take  to  be 
magnum  tn  parvox  preserving  always  the  laws 
and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham,  whom  I  will  never  cease  to  love, 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship. 

But,  first,  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  your 
majesty,  hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 

The  first  is.  That  if  there  be  any  merit  in  draw- 
ing on  that  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the 
thanks  not  upon  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
please  your  majesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persua- 
sions or  pragmaticals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood, 
but  upon  them  that,  carrying  your  commandments 
and  directions  with  strength  and  justice,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor  of  Diepe,  in  the  matter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  lady,  according  to  your  majesty's  com- 
mandment, have  so  humbled  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
as  he  sebketh  now  that  with  submission  which 
(as  your  majesty  knoweth)*  before  he  rejected 
with  scorn :  for  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath 
persuaded  this  business,  as  I  doubt  not  but  your 
majesty  in  your  excellent  wisdom  doth  easily 
discern. 

My  second  suit  is.  That  your  majesty  would 
not  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that 
when  I  was  but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  ever  (through 
your  majesty's  favour)  good  reason  at  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  hands,  when  he  was  at  the  greatest, 
should  now  that  your  majesty  of  your  great  good- 
ness hath  placed  me  so  near  your  chair,  (being  as 
I  hope  by  God's  grace,  and  your  instructions, 
made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and  hand,) 
fear  him  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
mine  own  particular. 

My  third  suit  is.  That  if  your  majesty  be 
resolved  the  match  shall  go  on,  af\er  you  have 
heard  my  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  may  receive 
therein  your  particular  will  and  commandments 
from  yourself,  that  I  may  conform  myself  there- 
unto, imagining  with  myself  (though  I  will  not 
wager  on  women's  minds)  that  I  can  prevail  more 
with  the  mother  than  any  other  man;  For,  if  I 
should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  answers  of  a  true  friend  ought  to  be. 
That  I  had  rather  go  against  his  mind  than  against 
his  good :  but  your  majesty  I  must  obey ;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  conceive  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  great  wisdom  and  depth,  doth  see  those 
things  which  I  see  not. 

Now,  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with 
many  words,  (which  do  but  drown  matter,)  let 
me  most  humbly  desire  your  majesty  to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  affection  and  disposition.  Your  majesty's 
prerogative  and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore, 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your  judges  are  in 
good  temper,  your  justices  of  peace  (which  is  the 
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body  of  the  gentleman  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loving  and  obsequious,  and  to  be  weary  of  the 
humour  of  ruffling;  all  mutinous  spirits  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor  and  to  draw  in  their  horns,  and  not 
the  less  for  your  majesty's  disauctorizing  the  man 
I  speak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  douSt,  that 
if  there  be  but  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in  with 
the  strength  of  such  an  alliance,  it  will  give  a 
turn  and  relapse  in  men*s  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  your  majesty's  service. 

Again,  Your  majesty  may  have  perceived  that, 
as  far  as  it  was  fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I 
was  ever  for  a  Parliament,  (which  seemeth  to  me 
to  be  cardo  rerum^  or  aumma  sumTnarum,  for  the 
present  occasions.)  But  this  my  advice  was  ever 
conditional,  that  your  majesty  should  go  to  a  Par- 
liament with  a  council  united  and  not  distracted ; 
and  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  never  to 
expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  Not  for  any  differ- 
ence of  mine  own,  (for  I  am  omnibus  omnia  for 
your  majesty *s  service,)  but  because  he  is  by  na- 
ture unsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old 
now  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already 
to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
such  a  smoke  to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when 
he  is  in. 

It  may  please  your  majesty,  now  I  have  said,  I 
have  done :  and,  as  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not 
unworthy  the  first  year  of  your  last  high  favour, 
1  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred ;  for^  my  errors  shall 
always  be  supplied  by  obedience ;  and  so  I  con- 
clude with  my  prayers  for  the  happy  preservation 
of  your  majesty's  person  and  estate. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  bounden, 
and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

From  Gorbambury, 
Ibis  2Mb  of  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lordship, 
touching  my  last  letter,  wherein  I  gave  you  my 
opinion  touching  your  brotlier's  match.  As  I  then 
showed  my  dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage 
of  it  here  in  the  manner  I  dislike  as  much.  If 
your  lordship  think  it  is  humour  or  interest  in  me 
that  leads  me,  God  judge  my  sincerity.  But,  I 
must  say,  that  in  your  many  noble  favours  to- 
wards me,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
yourself,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  what- 
soever ;  and,  therefore,  in  requital,  give  me  leave 
that  my  counsels  to  you  again  be  referred  to  your 
happiness,  and  not  to  the  desire  of  any  of  your 
friends.  I  shall  ever  give  you,  as  I  give  my  mas- 
ter, safe  counsel,  and  such  as  time  will  approve. 

I  received,  yesterday,  from  Mr.  Attorney,  the 


queen's  bill,  which  I  send  your  lordship.  The 
payment  is  not  out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  so  it  can  be  but  the  rent.  Your  lord- 
ship remembereth,  it  is  but  in  a  case  which,  I 
hope,  shall  never  be ;  that  is,  after  his  majesty's 
death,  if  she  survive.  God  ever  bless  and  direct 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorbambury,  tbis 
SMbof  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BRISTOL. 

Mt  verv  good  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  yon 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass ;  but  whilst  I  live,  my  afiection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes  of 
my  fortune. 


TO 


Sir, — ^In  this  solitude'of  friends,  which  is  the 
base  court  of  adversity,  where  nobody,  almost, 
will  be  seen  stirring,  I  have  often  remembered 
this  Spanish  saying,  Jimor  sin  Juij  no  iiene  Jin. 
This  bids  me  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  mine 
for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now  towards  the  as- 
piring, but  only  the  respiring  of  my  fortunes.  I, 
who  am  a  man  of  books,  have  observed,  that  he 
hath  both  the  magnanimity  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English,  and,  withal, 
I  believe  he  hath  the  wit  of  both :  sure  I  am,  that, 
for  myself,  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortunes, 
to  esteem  me  so  much  above  my  just  value,  and 
to  love  me  so  much  above  the  possibility  of  de- 
serving, or  obliging  on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a 
friend  created  and  reserved  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
You  know  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  great  lord, 
and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass  so  fitly  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  any,  as  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
therefore  do  your  best  (which,  I  know,  will  be  of 
power  enough)  to  engage  him,  both  in  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  secrecy  of  it;  for  I  can  think  of 
no  man  but  yourself  to  be  used  by  me  in  this, 
who  are  so  private,  so  faithful,  and  so  discreet  a 
friend  to  us  both ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  I  dare 
swear  he  is,  and  know  myself  to  be  as  true  to 
you  as  your  own  heart. 


to  the  marquis  of  buckingham. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

Yesterday,  I  know,  was  no  day ;  now  I  hope  I 
shall  hear  from  yonr  lordship,  who  are  my  anchor 
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in  these  floods.  Meanwhile,  to  ease  my  heart,  I 
have  written  to  his  majesty  the  enclosed,*  which, 
I  pray  your  lordship,  to  read  advisedly,  and  to 
deliver  it,  or  not  to  deliver  it,  as  yon  think  good. 
God  ever  prosper  yoor  lordship. 

Yours  ever,  &c. 

Fa.  St.  Alban,  Caoc. 

March  3ft,  1090. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCICINGUAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  yoor  lordship,  I  did  first  send 
for  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  made  him  know, 
that  since  I  beard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to 
further  the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof,  for 
your  lordship's  brother's  advancement  the  best  I 
could.  I  did  send,  also,  to  my  Lady  Hatton,  and 
some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them  know,  I 
would  in  any  thing  declare  myself  for  the  match ; 
which  I  did,  to  the  end  that,  if  they  had  any 
apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they  might  be  dis- 
couraged in  it.  I  sent  also  to  Sir  John  Butler, 
and  after  by  letter  to  my  lady,  your  mother,  to 
tender  my  performance  of  any  good  office  towards 
the  match  or  the  advancement  from  the  mother. 
This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 

I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go 
near  to  leese  me  your  lordship,  that  I  hold  so 
dear;  and  that  was  the  only  respect  particular  to 
myself  that  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heard 
from  you.  But  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy 
and  nature,  and  my  own  deserving,  and  the  firm 
tie  we  have  in  respect  of  the  king's  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother 
and  your  brother  Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with 
some  bitterness  and  neglect.  I  must  bear  with 
the  one  as  a  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and 
with  both  for  your  lordship's  sake,  whom  I  will 
make  judge  of  any  thing  they  shall  have  against 
me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be  a  true  servant  to 
your  lordship,  you  will  not  have  me  to  be  a  vassal 
to  their  passions,  specially  as  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Secretary 
Winwood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  be  the 
worst;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  think  is  more 
modest  and  discreet.  Therefore  your  lordship 
shall  do  me  right,  and  yet  I  shall  lake  it  for  favour 
if  you  signify  to  them  that  you  have  received  sa- 
tisfaction from  me,  and  would  have  them  use  me 
friendly,  and  in  good  manner.  God  keep  us  from 
these  long  journeys  and  absence,  which  make 
misunderstandings  and  give  advantage  to  untruth, 
and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  true  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Gorbambnry,  thk  S3d  of  Aug.  1617. 


TO  THE  EABL  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  certificate*  touching 
the  enrolment  of  prentices.  We  can  find  no 
ground  for  it  by  law.  Myself  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  further  things  that  your  lordship  commendeth ; 
but  where  the  matter  will  not  bear  it,  your  lord- 
ship 1  know  will  think  not  the  worse,  bat  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  if  I  signify  the  true  state  of  things 
to  your  lordship ;  resting  ever 

Yonr  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

York  House,  this  9IMi  of  October,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkry  good  Lord, 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  our  proceed- 
ing, concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  his 
majesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  declining  and  ter- 
giversation of  the  inferior  officers,  which  by  this 
time  he  understandeth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments :  1. 
The  union  of  tables ;  2.  l^e  putting  down  of 
tables;  3.  The  abatement  of  dishes  to  tables;  4, 
The  cutting  off  new  diets  and  allowance  lately 
raised ;  and  yet  perhaps  such  as  are  more  neces- 
sary than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  is  the  best  and  most 
feasible.  The  lord  chamberlain's  table  is  the 
principal  table  of  state.  The  lord  steward's 
table  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  gentlemen* 
Your  lordship's  table  hath  a  great  attendance; 
and  the  groom  of  the  stole's  table  is  much  resorts 
ed  to  by  the  bedchamber.  These  would  not  be 
touched ;  but  for  the  rest,  (his  msjesty's  case  con- 
sidered,) I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my 
care  runneth  where  the  king's  state  most  laboureth : 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry ;  for  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these 
tossings  over  of  his  business  from  one  to  others 


•  The  CtrtifieaU  :— 

Aceordlng  to  hit  majeity'a  command,  stgnilled  by  yoar  lord- 
•hip'a  letterft  we  haTe  advlaedly  considered  of  the  petition 
toucbinf  the  enrolment  of  apprentkea'  indentures,  and  beard 
the  petitionera'  couniel,  and  do  And  at  followeth : 

1.  That  the  act  of  parliament  5*  Ella,  doth  not  warrant  the 
erecting  of  an  oiBce  to  enrol  such  indentures  In  cities,  towns 
corporate,  or  marlcet  towns.  But  if  any  such  enrolment  should 
be,  it  must  l>e  by  the  officers  there,  who  are  assigned  to  per- 
form sundry  other  things  touching  apprentices  and  aerrants. 

S.  That  to  country  villages  (for  whkh  the  suit  carries  moat 
eolour)  we  cannot  give  tlie  suitors  hope,  that  any  profit  wttl 
be  there  made  warrantable  by  law. 

Thus  we  have  (accordtug  to  our  duties)  certified  our  opInloDS 
of  this  petition,  submitting  the  same,  nevertheless,  Co  hli 
majesty's  great  wiadom ;  and  reat, 

Oct.  25, 1017.  At  your  lordship's  command, 

Fb.  Bacoh,  C.  S. 
H.  MoirTAovs. 
Tmo.  Covutibt. 
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hath  an  9^1  oceaaion  tor  go  on  with  subcommitteea. 
God  ever  preaeire  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  senrant, 
York  House,  Nov.  19, 1617.  Fba.  BacON,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TBRT  eooD  Lord, 

Yeaterday  at  afternoon  were  read  at  the  table 
his  majesty^s  two  letters,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  the  matter  worthy  the  hand ;  for  they  were 
written  ex  arte  imperandt^  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I 
hope  they  and  the  like  will  disenchant  us  of  the 
opinion,  which  yet  sticks  with  ns,  that  to^ay 
will  beas  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day,  so 
as  there  will  be  (as  he  saith)  aeribut  tm'/tM,  fine 
s'neurtoto. 

I  hold  my  opinion  given  in  my  former  letter, 
that  the  uniting  of  some  tables  is  the  most  passa- 
ble way;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  when  that  is 
done,  the  king  may  save  greatly  in  that  which 
remaineth.  For  if  it  be  set  down  what  tables 
shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to  them,  my 
steward  (as  ill  a  mesnager  as  I  am,)  or  my  Lord 
Mayor's  steward,  can  go  near  to  tell  what  charge 
will  go  near  to  maintain  the  proportion;  then  add 
to  that  some  large  allowance  for  waste  (because 
the  king  shall  not  leese  his  prerogative  to  be  de- 
ceived more  than  other  men,)  and  yet  no  question 
there  will  be  a  great  retrenchment.  But  against 
this  last  abatement  will  be  fronted  the  payment 
of  arrears.  But  I  confess,  I  would  be  glad  that  I 
might  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament  may  see, 
and  chiefly  that  the  king  (for  his  own  quiet)  may 
see,  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid  such  an  annual 
retrenchment  will  follow :  for  things  will  never 
be  done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in 
conceit. 

I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
my  part  is  to  acquit  the  king's  ofilce  towards  God, 
by  administration  of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  his  prerogative.  But  yet  because  it  is 
tfi  hoCf  that  the  king's  case  laboureth,  I  cannot  but 
yield  my  care  and  my  strength  too  in  counsel, 
•och  as  it  is,  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  it  was 
between  our  Lady-day,  and  Michaelmas  last. 
Bnt  whatsoever  it  is,  it  is  wholly  his  majesty's 
withoot  any  deflexion. 

As  soon  aa  I  find  any  possibility  of  health  in 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  to  execute  a  sob^sommission, 
I  will  by  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of 
a  letter  from  his  majesty,  for  which  there  is  the 
fairest  occasion  in  the  world ;  and  the  king  hath 
prepared  it  as  well  as  possible.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Totk  Boom,  Nov.  S^  1617.  Fr.  BaC0N»  C.  S. 

Vol.  hi.— 11 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BDCKINCIHAM. 

My  vert  good  Loan, 

I  send  your  lordship  a  draught  of  a  letter  touch- 
ing the  sub-commission,*  written  in  wide  lines, 
because  it  may  be  the  better  amended  by  hia 
majesty.  I  think  it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  ex- 
cept to  it,  no,  nor  imagine  any  thing  of  it.  For 
the  household-business  there  was  given  a  fort- 
night's day :  for  the  pensions,  the  course  which  I 
first  propounded  of  abating  of  a  third  throughout, 
and  some  wholly,  seemeth  well  entered  into. 
These  be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  of 
the  sub-commission  thrids  all  the  king's  business. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

York  HooM,  S7tb  Nov.  1617. 

Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  now  reasonably  well 
recovered. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  thought  fit  by  this,  my  private  letter  to  your 
lordship,  to  give  you  an  account  of  such  business 
as  your  lordship  hath  recommended  unto  me, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  caie 
of  them  I  ought,  and  ever  shall  in  those  things 
you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 

For  the  suit  of  the  al&-houses  which  concern- 
eth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Mawle,  I  have  conferred  with  my 
lord  chief  justice  and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and 
there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that  it  should  be  one  of 

*  Brangkl  9f  tlu  SMbeommiarim  : 
Mt  Lovdb, 

In  this  first  and  greatest  branch  of  oar  charge  coneeminf 
uur  house  we  do  find  what  difficulties  are  made,  and  what 
time  is  kMt,  in  dlaputinf  and  of  devjsing  upon  the  naDner  of 
doinir  it,  whereof  the  matter  muat  be,  and  ia  ao  ftilly  roaolved. 
Neither  can  we  but  see  in  this,  as  in  a  glass,  the  like  event  to 
follow  in  the  rest  upon  like  reason.  For  the  inferior  officen 
In  every  kind,  who  are  best  aUe  for  akill  to  propound  the  ra- 
trenchmenta,  will,  out  of  intereat  or  fearftilnesa,  make  dainty 
to  do  service ;  and  that  which  is  done  with  an  ill-will  will 
never  be  well  done.  Again,  to  make  It  the  act  of  the' whole 
Ubie,  for  the  particular  propoaltlons  and  reckoninga,  will  be 
too  tedious  for  you,  and  will  draw  the  buaineaa  itself  into 
length;  and  to  make  any  particular  commltteea  of  youraelvea 
were  to  impose  that  upon  a  few  which  requireth  to  be  carried 
indifferently  as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  great  oAeera 
themselves  think  It  too  heavy  for  them,  aa  our  atate  now  ia, 
to  deal  In  it,  without  bringing  it  to  the  table,  with  much  more 
reason  may  any  particular  persons  of  you  be  loatii  to  meddle 
in  it,  but  at  the  hoard.  In  all  wirich  reapeeia  we  have  thoughl 
fit,  (neither  do  we  see  any  other  way,)  that  you  aend  unto  ua 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  our  Exchequer  and  our  Custom 
House,  and  auditors  out  of  which  we  will  make  choice  of 
some  few,  best  qualified  to  be  aubeommltteea,  for  the  better 
eaae  and  the  speeding  of  the  businesa  by  their  eontiaual 
travails  and  meetings:  whose  part  and  employment  we 
incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  officers  In  their  several 
clmrgea,  and  join  themselves  to  wm^  of  the  Inferior  oAceia, 
and  so  take  upon  them  the  mechanic  and  laborioua  part  of 
every  business,  thereby  to  facilitate  and  prepare  it  for  your 
consultations,  according  to  the  directions  and  inatructlona 
they  ahoUreoeive  ttom  you  ftom  to  tine. 
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the  grievanoes  pat  down  in  parlifinient;  which  if 
it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you  ad- 
Tiae  you  to  deal  in  it;  if  it  be  not,  I  will  mould 
it  in  the  beet  manner  and  help  it  forward.  The 
Rtay  ia  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  the  parlia^> 
roent,  who  is  out  of  town ;  but  we  have  already 
found,  that  the  last  grievance  in  7"^  is  not  the  same 
with  this  suit;  but  we  doubt  yet  of  another  in  3^ 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your 
lordship's  sake  (who  I  perceive  keeps  your  noble 
course  with  me,  in  acquainting  me  with  these 
things)  I  shall  apply  myself  unto  you,  though  in 
my  nature  I  do  desire  that  those  that  serve  in  the 
court  where  I  sit,  though  they  be  not  in  places 
of  my  gtfty  and  so  concerns  not  me  nor  my  place 
in  profit;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave  them 
in  as  good  case  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
concemeth  the  main  profit  of  the  six  clerks,  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gift, 
yet  they  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest 
doubt  is,  that  the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law ; 
and  that  it  is  not  like  those  other  precedents, 
whereof  I  have  received  a  note.  For  the  differ- 
ence is,  where  things  have  been  written  by  all 
the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  (in  which 
case  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  ofiice,)  and 
where  they  have  appertained  to  one  especial  office ; 
in  which  case  the  king  can  no  more  take  away 
the  profits  of  a  man's  office  than  he  can  the  pro- 
fits of  his  land.  Therefore,  I  think  your  lordship 
may  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Solicitor  and  Ser- 
jeant Finch,  or  some  other  lawyers  that  you  trust, 
or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  trusteth,  being  persons  of 
account,  to  inform  you  of  the  point  in  law  before  you 
proceed  any  further :  for  without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkyns,  touching  the 
register  for  the  commission  of  bankrupts,  I  am 
not  yet  satisfied,  likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the 
conveniency,  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
pass ;  and  I  have  set  it  in  a  course  by  which  I 
may  be  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton's  cause,  and  his 
lady's,  the  parties  have  submitted  themselves 
unto  me,  and  are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and 
therefore,  I  will  undoubtedly  make  an  end  of  it 
according  to  justice  and  conscience. 

For  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton's  business  I  am  in 
very  good  hope  to  effect  your  lordship's  desire  for 
his  good. 

For  Moore's  business,  concerning  the  printing 
of  books,  after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed 
his  patent;  but  for  his  former  patent  of  salt  I 
dare  not  do  it  without  acquainting  the  council 
therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  he  require 
that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  at  any  time  ask,  touching  the 
Lord  Clifton's  business,  I  pray  your  lordship 
represent  to  his  majesty  thus  much,  that  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  I  thank  God  I  neither  fear  him 
nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful  careful  of  the 
•eat  of  justice,  that  they  may  still  be  well  muni- 


ted,  being  principal  sinews  of  his  majesty's  so* 
thority.  Therefore  the  course  will  be  (as  I  am 
advised)  that  for  this  heinous  misprison  (that  the 
party  without  all  colour  or  shadow  of  cause  should 
threaten  the  life  of  his  judge,  and  of  the  highest 
judge  of  the  kingdom  next  his  majesty)  he  be 
first  examined,  and  if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore 
Unas  i  if  he  confess  it  not,  then  an  information  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  he  to  remain  where  he  is  till 
the  hearing.  But  I  do  purposely  forbear  yet  to 
have  him  examined  till  the  decree  or  agreement 
between  him  and  my  Lord  Aubigny  (which  is 
now  ready)  be  perfected,  lest  it  should  seem  an 
oppression  by  the  terror  of  the  one  to  beat  him 
down  in  the  other.  Thus  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fb.  Bacoh,  Cane. 

York  Boom,  Jan.  S5tb,  1617. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if,  in  respect 
of  a  little  watering  in  one  of  mine  eyes,  I  have 
written  this  letter,  being  long  and  private  busi- 
ness, in  my  secretary's  hand. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  pleask  tour  icost  bxcellbmt  BIajkstt, 

Finding  as  well  by  your  majesty's  despatches 
and  directions  to  your  council,  as  now  by  speech 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Laque,  that  your  msjesty  is 
content  to  be  troubled  with  business  of  sundry 
natures,  I  thought  good,  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  place  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  to  put 
your  majesty  in  mind,  that  on  this  day  sennight, 
being  Friday  in  the  morning,  I  am,  according  to 
custom,  to  give  a  charge  and  admonition  to  the 
judges  and  justices  of  peace  now  before  the  cir- 
cuits, wherein  I  am  humbly  to  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  and  directions. 

I  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  down 
the  heads,  which  by  the  prescript  of  your  book, 
and  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  present  times, 
I  have  thought  fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
also  sent  your  majesty  the  last  account  of  the 
judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  read- 
ing of  them  all ;  but  to  the  end,  that  if  upon  my 
memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majes^'s  own 
memory  which  is  above  memorials,  you  should 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounts,  the 
papers  may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight  in  my  opinion  is 
the  carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  For  it  were  good  in  respect  of  your 
people,  that  there  were  no  note  made,  that  the 
string  is  relaxed,  and  in  respect  of  the  treaty, 
that  it  is  not  strained :  and  therefore  the  proceed- 
ing in  those  causes  be  rather  diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderful  glad  to  hear  that  this  extremity 
of  weather,  which  I  think  the  Muscovite  hath 
brought  with  him,  hath  not  touched  your  majesty. 
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whooe  health  and  eaae  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  my 

lUe,  with  all  the  appartenances.     God  ever  pre- 

aerre  and  proaper  you. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and 

most  obliged  servant. 

Fa.  Bacon,  Cane. 
Thif  Friday  morninf , 
the  0Ui  of  February,  1617. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  your  answer  be 
with  me  on  Thursday  at  noon,  or  soon  after  it. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINQHAM. 

Mt  ysry  good  Lord, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hath  signi- 
fied to  me,  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty 
called  him  to  his  coach  and  said  to  him,  that  one 
that  had  used  ill  speech  of  me  should  be  called 
before  me  and  make  his  submission  to  me,  and, 
thereupon  be  called  before  the  council  and  receive 
a  sharp  reprehension,  and  so  be  enlarged.  And 
Mr.  Chancellor  could  not  tell  me  who  the  person 
was,  but  after,  by  some  letter  he  received  from 
my  Lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  man  of  his, 
be  perceived  it  was  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship,  in  humbleness,  to  let  his 
majesty  know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton, 
but  I  much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomanti^  extremely,  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  (which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats) 
yea,  and  againat  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  far  as  that  the  person  of  a 
baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
and  I  shall  not  formally  but  heartily  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  example  (setting  myself  aside)  I 
wish  for  terror  of  persons  that  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the 
kingdom. 

Therefore,  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak 
of  it  with  myself  and  my  lords  when  he  cometh 
next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  command  from 
his  majesty,  the  master  of  the  rolls  and  Mr.  At- 
torney, who  were  appointed  by  the  table  to  exa- 
mine him,  to  stay.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

Mareh  17, 1617. 


Seeondly,  The  warrant  (as  is  acknowledged) 
came  only  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  from 
Mr.  Chancellor,  and  yet  my  lord  was  wont  to 
boast,  that  aince  he  was  treasurer,  all  commissions 
and  contracts  for  sale  of  the  king's  land  were 
broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly,  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the 
gentlemen,  amounteth  to  but  thirteen  year's  pur- 
chase, which  is  a  plain  gift  of  a  good  proportion 
of  value. 

If  his  majesty,  now  informed,  iterate  his  man- 
date, it  is  done,  and  I  excuse ;  but  I  could  wish 
his  majesty  would  refer  it  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  how  the  gentlemen  may  be  others 
wise  satisfied. 

I  received,  yesternight,  a  brave  account  of  the 
commission  of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which,  this 
one  year,  is  advanced  from  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  four  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
twenty  fold  multiplied.     This  I  write  for  two 
reasons.    First,  beeause  I  glory  in  it,  beeause  it 
was  my  work  wholly:  next,  because  his  majesty 
may  take  occasion  by  this  to  look  better  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wards  in  England  in  due 
time.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulak,  Cane 

York  Houie, 
July  97, 1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VKRT  oooD  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a 
book  of  Sir  Francis  Steward's  and  Sir  James 
Averlony,  &c.,  of  jgSOO  land  in  charge  in  fee  sim- 
ple :  my  reasons. 

First,  It  is  a  perpetuity,  and  so  much  rent  in 
diminution  of  revenue  certain. 


TO  THE  MARQUI3  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vkrv  OOOD  Lord, 

I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  my  noble  lady,  your  lordship's  mother. 
This,  amongst  many  other  things,  sfioweth,  in 
your  lordship,  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues,  next  religion.  Besides,  it  doth  sort 
well  in  states,  when  place  and  power  do  meet, 
and  stand  not  too  far  at  distance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill 
signed,  it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's 
opinion,  and  so  is  mine ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
presently  a  bill  sent  with  an  endorsement  of  pass- 
ing it  by  immediate  warrant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  ihe  antedate,  I  must  present  his  majesty 
with  my  caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedates ;  and, 
indeed,  the  mischief  is  infinite :  for,  by  that  means 
the  king  may  grant  any  land,  &c.,  and  take  it 
away  a  month  hence,  and  grant  it  another  by  an 
aiMUUi.  And,  surely,  were  it  land  or  the  like,  I 
would  not  say  ofrnV,  or  your  majesty  cannot  do  it 
for  the  world ;  or  your  majesty  is  sworn,  and  I  am 
sworn ;  or  such  brave  phrases :  but,  surely,  (I  say) 
I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  his  majes^. 

But  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for,  therein 
his  majesty's  prerogative  and  declaration  is  abso- 
lute, and  he  may  make  him  that  is  last  to  be  first. 
And,  therefore,  upon  his  majesty's  signification 
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of  his'  pleasure  upon  the  endorsement  of  the  bill 
signed,  I  take  it  I  may  lawfully  do  it 

I  am  here  rejoicing  with  my  neigbboum,  the 
townsmen  of  St  Albans,  for  this  happy  day,  the 
6th  of  August,  1618. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  serrant, 

Fiu  Verulam,  Cane. 

Gorbambury. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGBAM. 

My  ycrt  good  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  last  loving  letter. 
I  now  write  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the 
patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  seal.  It  is  of  licence 
to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pounds  land, 
though  it  be  in  tenure  in  chief  to  Allen,  that  was 
the  player,  for  an  hospital. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
life  so  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to 
amortize  his  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will 
decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  improve. 

But  that  which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
majesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Savile  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in 
Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to  his 
majesty,  (the  best  learned  of  kings,)  and  of  which 
there  is  gpreat  want ;  whereas,  hospitals  abound, 
and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  the  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ; 
yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  the  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  Univer- 
sity, it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make 
fui  humble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cano. 

York  Hoate,  thli 
18th  of  Auguit,  1618. 

I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  being 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  wry  good  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  service,  I  have  found  oat 
a  suit  for  myself,  and  it  is  proper  for  me  more 
than  all  men,  because  it  is  within  the  accompt  of 
the  hanaper.  But  I  have  made  a  law  to  myself, 
that  I  will  never  beg  any  thing,  which  shall  not 
bring  a  gain  to  the  king ;  therefore,  my  suit  is  to 
farm  the  profits  of  the  alienations,  yielding  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year  more  to  the  king  than 


hath  been  yielded  eemmttmltis  anni$f  by  a  medhun 
of  seven  years.  If  the  king  be  pleased  to  grant 
me  this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  honour  he  hath 
given  me;  and  I  shall  have  a  new  occasion  to  be 
as  I  ever  have  been,  and  shall  be 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr«  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  Ronae, 
Oetober  Mh,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkry  ooon  Lord, 

This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me  and 
desired  of  me  many  writs  of  ne  exeat  regnum 
against  most  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  withal 
let  me  understand  that  there  was  a  discovery  of 
an  infinite  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  out 
of  this  realm,  by  the  said  Dutch  merchants, 
amounting  to  millions;  and  that  Sir  John  Britten 
had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  presented  the  same 
to  his  majesty ;  and  further  that  his  majesty  had 
directed  him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  had  also 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Vavisor  the  forfeiture  of 
such  ten  of  them  as  he  should  choose. 

Hereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter 
of  great  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty,  by  your 
lordship,  what  I  conceive. 

The  discovery  I  think  very  happy :  for,  if  it  be 
true,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty ;  it 
will  also  content  his  people  much,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  also  that  Scotland  is  not  the  leech 
(as  some  disooursers  say,)  but  the  Netherlanders 
that  suck  the  realm  of  treasure ;  so  that  the  thing 
is  very  good. 

But,  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty: the  first,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  from 
their  trading  by  this  writ,  I  must  do  it  either  ex 
officio^  or  by  special  warrant  from  his  majesty. 

If  ex  officio^  then  1  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
surmise  to  grant  the  writ  upon,  so  as  I  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appear* 
ance  of  proofs.  If  by  special  warrant,  then  I 
desire  to  receive  the  same.  The  other  is  that  I 
humbly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintaged,  or 
cropped  by  private  suitors,  (considering  his  ma^ 
jesty*s  state  as  it  is,)  but  that  Sir  Thomas  Viva- 
sor  or  Sir  John  Brittain  may  have  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  reward  of  their  discovery,  but  not  the 
prime,  or  without  stint 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the 
whole  business  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  his 
honour  and  profit  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure, or  because  it  is  alegal  forfeiture  to  myself,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  us  his  majesty  shall 
be  assured  to  know  the  best  cause  for  his  justice, 
honour,  and  profit,  and  that  he  may  dispose  what 
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bountf  he  will.    God  ever  preserre  and  prosper 
701k 

Your  lordship^s  roost  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servanti 

Fa.  YisuLAii,  Ganc. 

ToilK  HOVM, 
Octobec  19,  1618. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINQHAM. 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

This  long  book  which  I  send  for  his  majesty's 
signature,  was  upon  a  conference  and  consult 
yesternight,  (at  which  time  I  was  assisted  by  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  attended  by  the  surveyor, 
attorney,  and  receiver  of  the  court  of  wards.  Fleet* 
wood,)  framed  and  allowed. 

It  is  long,  because  we  all  thought  fit  not  to 
piece  new  instructions  with  old  instructions,  but 
to  reduce  both  old  and  new  into  one  body  of  in- 
structions. I  do  not  see  that  of  the  articles,  which 
are  many,  any  could  have  been  spared.  They  are 
plain,  but  they  have  a  good  property,  that  they 
will  take  fast  hold.  I  may  not  trouble  his  majesty 
with  choosing  some  of  them  in  particular,  when 
all  are  good,  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his  majesty 
know  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his  own 
directions,  the  oath  of  making  no  private  unlaw- 
ful profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master 
and  officers  that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and 
suitors  that  may  give. 

It  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty 
that  this  will  be  to  his  majesty's  benefit  ten 
thousands  yearly,  or  fifteen  thousands,  or  twenty 
thousands;  for  those  rattles  are  fitter  for  mounte- 
banks of  service  than  grave  counsellors.  But 
my  advices  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern)  tend 
or  extend  but  to  ^us  much :  this  is  his  majesty's 
surest  and  easiest  may  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  hereto- 
fore, hath  done  very  good  service  in  this,  meriteth 
to  be  particularly  from  your  lordship  encouraged : 
which  I  beseech  your  lordship  not  to  forgetr  God 
ever  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Ykrulam,  Cane* 
This  4tb  of 
December,  16ia 


TO  THE  MARamS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbrt  good  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  volume  of  my  Lord  of 
Bangor's  and  my  Lord  Sheflield,  whereof  I  spake 
when  I  left  his  majesty  at  Theobald's.  His  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  at  his  own  good  time  and 
pleasure  to  cast  his  eye  upon  it.  I  purpose  at  my 
eoroing  to  London  to  confer  with  the  chief  justice 
as  his  majesty  appointed ;  and  to  put  the  business 


of  the  puiBoivants  in  a  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  best  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer ; 
for  the  Star  Chamber  (without  confession)  is  long 
seas.  I  should  advise  that  this  point  of  the 
pursuivants  were  not  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled 
in  the  commission  with  the  offences  of  keepers 
of  prisons  hereabouts,  it  hath  a  great  affinity ;  for 
pursuivants  are  but  ambulatory  keepers,  and^  it 
works  upon  the  same  party  (of  the  Papists.)  And 
it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty's  and  the 
council's  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un- 
fruitful :  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  i 
have  some,  other  reasons  for  it.  But  of  tliis  it 
will  be  fittest  to  advertise  more  particularly  what 
I  have  resolved  of  on  advice,  upon  conference 
with  the  chief  justice.  I  am  wonderful  glad  to 
hear  of  the  king's  good  health.  God  preserve 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

Gorhainbury,  this  last 
of  Jnly,  1«10. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  I  find  in  this  cause  of  the  ore  tenus  /  for  as 
his  majesty  hath  good  experience,  that  when  hie 
business  comes  upon  the  stage,  I  carry  it  with 
strength  and  resolution,  so  in  the  proceedings,  I 
love  to  be  wary  and  considerate. 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that  I 
hoped  by  the  care  I  had  taken^  the  business  would 
go  well,  but  without  that  care,  I  was  sure  it 
would  not  go  well :  this  I  meant,  because  I  had 
had  conference  with  the  two  chief  justices.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  being  present,  and  handled  the 
matter  so,  that  not  without  moeb  ado,  I  left 
both  the  chief  justices  firm  to  the  cause  and 
satisfied. 

But  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  main  business, 
notwithstanding  I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one 
way,  yet  the  day  was  not  good,  (and  I  should  be 
loath  to  see  more  of  such  days,)  I  am  not  with« 
out  some  apprehension ;  for  though  we  have  Sir 
Edward  Coke  earnest  and  forward,  insomuch  ae 
he  advised  the  ore  tenus^  before  I  knew  it  at 
Wansted,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen  over  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  before  I  was  made  piiry; 
unto  both  which  proceedings,  I  did  nevertheless 
give  approbation :  yet  if  there  should  be  either 
the  major  part  of  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  any 
main  distraction,  though  we  bear  it  through,  I 
should  think  it  a  matter  full  of  inconvenience : 
but  that  which  gives  me  most  to  think,  is  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which  sortetii  neither 
with  the  business  nor  with  himself;  for  as  I  hear 
from  divers,  and  partly  perceive,  he  is  fallen  firon. 
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earnest  to  be  cool  and  faint;  which  weakness,  if 
it  should  make  the  like  alteration  at  the  bar,  it 
might  overthrow  the  cause ;  all  the  remedy  which 
is  in  my  power,  is  by  the  advice  of  the  judges  to 
draw  some  other  of  the  learned  counsel  to  his 
help,  which  he,  I  know,  is  unwilling  with,  but 
that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the 
king  should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know 
that  his  majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than 
mine.  But  I,  for  my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ; 
and  so  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

October  fth,  1619. 

If  the  king,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should  any 
ways  incline  to  have  the  ort  temu  put  off,  then 
the  way  were  to  command  that  the  matter  of  the 
ore  Unus  should  be  given  in  evidence,  by  way  of 
aggravation,  in  the  main  cause.  And  it  is  true, 
that  if  this  pracureory  matter  goeth  well,  it 
giveth  great  entrance  into  the  main  cause ;  if  ill, 
contrariwise,  it  will  do  hurt  and  disadvantage  to 
the  main. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vkrt  good  Lord, 

These  things  which  I  write  now  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can 
take  knowledge  that  I  write;  but  I  despatoh 
things  ex  officio  here,  and  yet  think  it  fit,  inward- 
ly, to  advertise  the  king  what  doth  occur.  And 
I  do  assure  your  lordship,  that  if  I  did  serve  any 
king  whom  I  did  not  think  far  away  wiser  than 
myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, but  go  on  of  myself. 

This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech 
yesterday  with  the  duke,  he  delivered  this  letter 
enclosed,  and  I  having  cleared  the  room  of  all 
save  the  court  and  learned  counsel,  (whom 
I  required  to  stey,)  the  letter  .was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it 
was  read,  Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move  that 
my  lord  should  not  acknowledge  his  offences 
as  he  conceived  he  had  committed  them,  but 
as  they  were  charged;  and  some  of  the  lords 
speaking  to  that  point,  I  thought  fit  to  interrupt, 
and  divert  that  kind  of  question;  and  said, 
before  we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord's 
submission,  we  were  firat  to  consider  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  duty  and  power;  for  that  I 
conceived  it  was  neither  fit  for  us  to  stay  pro- 
ceeding, nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that,  which 
was  before  us  in  course  of  justice ;  unto  which, 
(being  once  propounded  by  me,)  all  the  lords 
and  the  rest,  ufid  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so 
much   as   ask   the    question    whether,  though 


we  proceed,  I  should  send  tiie  letter  to  his  m^ 
jesty,  because  I  would  not  straiten  his  majesty  in 
any  thing. 

The  evidence  went  well,  (I  will  not  say  I 
sometimes  helped  it  as  ftj  as  was  fit  for  a  judge,) 
and  at  the  arising  of  the  court,  I  moved  their 
lordships  openly,  whether  they  would  not  con- 
tinue this  cause  from  day  to  day  till  it  were 
ended ;  which  they  thought  not  fit,  in  regard  of 
the  general  justice,  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts :  yet  afterwards  within  I  prevailed  so 
far,  as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the 
clock,  and  so  to  despatoh  it  before  the  king  come, 
if  we  can.  God  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

Thia  SSd  of  October, 
Friday,  at  4  of  tb« 
o'clock,  1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkrt  good  Lord, 

I  do  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  the 
midst  of  business;  but  because  his  majesty 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  him  with  any  occur- 
rence which  might  cross  the  way,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  hath  passed 
this  day. 

This  day,  (which  was  the  day  set  down,)  the 
great  cause  of  the  Dutohmen  was  entered  into. 
The  pleading  being  opened,  and  the  case  stated 
by  the  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  defondanto 
made  a  motion  to  have  certain  examinations 
taken,  concerning  the  old  defendante  suppres- 
sed, because  they  were  taken  since  the  last 
hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  showed 
they  were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last 
hearing,  there  were  some  things  extrajudicial 
alleged,  ad  ir^hnandum  conacierUiam  judicis^  and 
therefore  there  was  more  reason  these  should  be 
used,  ad  informandum  contdetUiam  judieisj  and 
that  there  was  order  for  it.  The  order  was 
read,  and  approved  by  both  the  court  and  the 
defendant's  own  counsel;  but  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  order  was  not  entered  time  enough, 
whereby  the  defendants  might  likewise  examine, 
wherein  certeinly  there  was  some  slip  or  forget- 
fulness  in  Mr.  Attorney,  or  Britten,  that  followed 
it,  which  I  wish  had  been  otherwise,  yet  it  went 
fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  aAer  dinner  my  lords  were  troubled  with 
it,  and  after  much  dispute,  we  have  agreed  to 
confer  silently,  and  sine  $trepttu  to-morrow,  and 
set  all  straight,  calling  the  judges  and  the  learned 
counsel,  with  whom  I  have  spoken  this  evening,  I 
think  to  good  purpose.  For  in  good  faith  I  am  fain 
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to  be  amtUbua  omnio^  as  St.  Paal  saith,  to  set  for- 
ward his  majesty's  serrice. 

I  discern  a  kind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
all  accidents  to  pat  off  the  cause,  whereunto 
neither  I  shall  give  way,  nor  I  hope  his  majesty ; 
to-morrow,  if  cause  be,  I  shall  write  more,  bat 
I  hope  all  shall  be  well.  I  ever  rest 
Year  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  fiuthful  servant, 

Fr.  Ykbvlam,  Cane* 
FrldAy  night,  1901  NoTembar,  1610. 


TO  THE  M ARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TSRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  conferred  with  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield, 
according  to  his  majesty's  special  commandment, 
tonching  two  points  of  yalue,  for  the  advance- 
ment (the  one  present,  the  other  speedy)  of  his 
majesty's  revenae. 

The  first  is  of  the  corans,  to  restore  the  imposi- 
tion of  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  laid  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  and  drawn  down  unduly,  to  serve 
private  turns,  to  three  shillings  and  four  pence, 
which  will  amount  to  above  three  thoasand  pounds 
yearly  increase. 

The  other  is  of  the  tobacco,  for  which  there  is 
offered  two  thousand  pounds  increase  yearly,  to 
begin  at  Michaelmas  next,  as  it  now  is,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  increase  if  the  plantations  of 
tobacco  here  within  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve,  in  mine  own  judgment,  both  propo- 
sitions, with  these  cautions :  That  for  the  first, 
the  fanners  of  the  corans  do,  by  instrument  under 
their  seal,  relinquish  to  the  king  all  their  claim 
thereto,  by  any  general  words  of  their  patent. 
And  for  the  second,  that  the  bargain  be  concluded 
and  made  before  the  proclamation  go  forth ;  where- 
in, perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  doubt  in  law, 
because  it  restraineth  the  subject  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being  so 
many  ways  pro  bono  pubHeo^  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  write 
his  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  directly  in  both 
points,  to  have  them  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the 
consideration  de  modo.  God  ever  prosper  you. 
I  rest  your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vcrulam,  Cane. 

November  SI,  1619. 


business  of  your  majesty's  attorney-general,  both 
for  the  satisfying  your  own  honour,  as  also  for 
calling  in  the  late  exorbitant  charter  of  the  city ; 
which  are  the  two  ends,  as  we  conceive,  that  your 
majesty  proposed  unto  yourself. 

To  effect  both  which,  we  humbly  presume  to 
present  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opi- 
nion. First,  That  an  information  be  put  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  we  formerly  advised,  against 
your  attorney  as  delinquent,  against  the  mayor, 
&c.,  as  interested,  and  against  the  recorder  also 
mixedly  with  some  touch  of  charge. 

That  the  submission  by  letter  offered  by  Mr. 
Attorney  is  no  way  satisfactory  for  your  majesty's 
honour,  but  is  to  be  of  record  by  way  of  answer^ 
and  deduced  to  more  particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents 
by  the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  an- 
swer ;  and  no  other  can  be  received  with  your 
majesty's  honour,  but  by  answer  in  court:  the 
same  to  come  merely  of  themselves,  without  any 
motion  on  your  majesty's  behalf,  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  which  being  done  in  this  form,  it  will 
be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's  choice  and  plea- 
sure to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend  any  farther 
proceedings  against  your  attorney. 

That  it  is  of  necessity,  as  well  for  the  putting 
in  of  this  information!  as  for  your  majesty's  other 
urgent  and  public  services  in  that  and  other 
courts,  to  have  a  sequestration  presently  of  your 
attorney,  and  a  provisional  commission  to  some 
other,  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  to  execute 
that  charge:  for  both  which  instruments  legal 
shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  majesty's  plea- 
sure is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  and  duti- 
fully submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with 
continuance  and  increase  of  much  health  and  hap- 
piness. Wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal 
hands,  we  rest 

YoQr  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects  and  servants, 

Fr.  Ybrulam.  Cane. 
Robert  Nauntok, 
Jul.  Cjbsar, 
T.  Aruitdkl, 
Gso.  Calvert, 
Enw.  CoKK. 

At  yonr  majeetjr'e  palace  at 
Whitehall,  Jane  16^  1690. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  flcask  tour  most  bxcellemt  Majesty, 

According  to  your  commandment,  we  met  to- 
gether yesterday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted 
what  coarse  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
MV  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf 
of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  by  Secretary  Calveit, 
touching  the  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  the 
Chancery  for  setting  down  of  causes.  And  be* 
cause  the  gentleman  telleth  me  the  king  thought 
my  certificate  a  little  doubtful,  he  desired  me  to 
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wiite  to  yoar  lordship,  touching  my  approbation 
more  plainly.  It  is  true  that  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  good  businees,  and  will  be  for  the  service  of  the 
court  and  ease  of  the  subject ;  I  will  look  it  sliall 
be  accompanied  with  good  cautions. 

We  ruffle  over  basiness  here  in  council  apace, 
and  I  think  to  reasonable  good  purpose.  By  my 
next  I  will  write  of  some  fit  particulars.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fa.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

tl  Jane,  I0SO. 


TO  TBE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


Mt  tbrt  oooo  Lobd, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  justices 
and  Seijeant  Crew  about  the  Parliament  business. 
To  call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good,  it  would 
be  little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four 
parts. 

First,  The  perusing  of  the  former  grievance, 
and  of  things  of  like  nature  which  have  come  in 
since. 

Secondly,  The. consideration  of  a  proclamation 
with  (he  clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  elec- 
tions, which  clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, should  be  rather  monitory  than  exclusive. 

Thirdly,  The  inclusive :  that  is  to  say,  what 
persons  were  fit  to  be  of  the  House,  tending  to 
make  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  House  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with 
circa  ardtia  regni,  as  the  style  of  the  write  goeth, 
according  to  the  pure  and  true  institution  of  a 
Parliament ;  and  of  the  means  to  place  such  per- 
sons without  novelty  or  much  observation.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  some  liste  of  names  of  the 
prime  counsellors,  and  principal  statesmen  or 
courtiers,  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers,  of 
the  most  respecfted  and  best  tempered  knighte 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county.  And  here  obiter 
we  did  not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the 
bouirfeug  of  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  dead,  how  many  reduced,  and  how  many 
remain,  and  what  was  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  having  ready  of  some  common- 
wealth bills  that  may  add  respect  and  aoknow- 
ledgn»ent  of  the  king's  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  king  and  his  graces  cheap,  but  good 
matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an  empty  stomach 
do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  pointe,  that  which  concerneth 
persons  is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the 
council  table,  but  to  be  kept  within  fewer  hands. 
The  other  three  may  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  give  his  majesty 
an  account  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly 
eraving  his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered 


or  added,  though  it  may  be  ourselves  shall  have 
second  thoughte,  this  being  but  the  result  of  our 
first  meeting. 

The  state  of  his  majesty's  treasure  still  maketh 
me  sad ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  Theobald's 
to  report  it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellow : 
it  is  most  necessarily  we  do  it  faithfully  and  freely. 
For  to  flatter  in  this  were  to  betray  his  majesty 
with  a  kiss.  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  think 
of  my  former  counsel,  and  this  I  will  promise,  that 
whomsoever  his  majesty  shall  make  treasurer,  if 
his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have  relation  to 
my  advice,  I  will  continue  the  same  care  and 
advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  when 
I  shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  shall  not  be 
Htera  acriptm  in  glaeie. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  in  doing 
of  somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  his 
majesty  to  take  knowledge  that,  upon  our  report, 
we  had  agreed  to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  that 
we  thought  Ireland  might  (if  his  majesty  leave  it 
to  our  care)  be  brought  by  divers  good  expediente 
to  bear  their  own  charge;  and,  therefore,  his 
majesty  may  be  pleased,  by  his  commandment, 
to  set  us  in  hand  wilh  it  out  of  hand.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fa.  Vbrulak,  Cane. 

October  7,1010. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  WOTTON. 

My  vbrt  good  Cousin, 

The  letter  which  I  received  from  your  lordship 
upon  your  going  to  sea  was  more  than  a  compen- 
sation for  any  former  omission;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence  with  you 
in  both  kinds  which  you  write  of:  for  the  latter, 
I  am  now  ready  for  you,  having  sent  yon  some 
ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  favours 
to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  continue  the  same. 
So,  wishing  you  out  of  your  honourable  exile* 
and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  kinsman 
and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Ybrulam,  Cano. 
York  Home,  October  SO,  lOO. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vbry  good  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation* 
for  the  Parliament,  which  I  thought  fit  to  offer 

*  Draufktofa  Pfodamationfar  a  ParUanunt  :— 

Am  in  our  princ«(y  Judfment,  we  hold  notbhic  more  worthy 
of  a  Chrlatian  monarch  than  the  eoneerTation  of  peace  at 
home  and  abroad ;  whereby  efl\i>km  of  Chrietian  blood  and 
other  calamities  of  war  are  avoided  ;  trade  la  kept  open ;  lawa 
aad  Jnatiee  retain  their  due  vlgotir  and  ^ay ;  arte  and  aelencM 
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first  to  bis  majesty's  perusal  before  I  acqaaiiited 
the  counsel. 

For  that  part  which  eonoemeth  the  foreign 
business,  his  majesty  will  graciously  consider 

Sourish;  ■abjeetsare  leM  burdened  with  taxee  and  tallage«,Mnd 
infinite  other  benefHa  redound  to  the  state  of  a  common  weal : 
■o  in  our  practice,  we  suppose  there  liath  been  seldom  any 
king  that  bath  given  more  express  testimonies  and  real 
pledgee  of  this  desire  to  have  peace  conserved  tlian  we  have 
done  in  the  whole  course  of  our  regiment. 

For  neither  have  we,  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves, 
been  ready  to  apprehend  or  embrace  any  oecasions  or  oppor- 
tunities of  making  war  upon  our  neighbours ;  neither  have 
we  omitted,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  states  abroad, 
any  good  office  or  royal  endeavour,  for  the  quenching  of  the 
■parks  of  troubles  and  discords  in  foreign  parts.  Wherein, 
as  we  liave  been  always  ready  and  willing,  so  we  wish  that 
we  had  been  always  ss  happy  and  prevailing  in  our  advices 
and  counsels  tliat  tended  to  that  end. 

And  yet  do  we  not  forget  that  Ood  hath  pat  Into  our  hands 
a  sceptre  over  populous  and  warlike  nations,  which  might 
have  moved  us  to  second  the  affection  and  disposition  of  our 
people,  and  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  for  our  own  ambition. 
If  we  liad  been  so  minded.  But  it  hath  sufficed  unto  us  to 
seek  a  true  and  not  swelling  greatness  in  the  plantations  and 
improvements  of  such  part  of  our  dominions  as  have  In 
former  times  l>een  more  desolate  and  uncivil,  and  in  the 
mahntalning  of  aH  our  loving  subjects  in  general,  In  tranquil* 
lity  and  security,  and  the  other  conditions  of  good  govern* 
ment  and  happy  times.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations 
of  our  constant  purpose  and  provident  care  to  maintain  peace, 
there  was  never  such  atrinl,nor  so  apparent  to  the  world  (as 
In  a  tlieatre)  as  our  persisting  in  the  same  resolution,  since 
the  time  that  our  dear  son-in-law  was  elected  and  accepted 
King  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much  tiie  motives  tending  to  sliake 
and  aasafl  oar  said  resolution  were  the  more  forcible.  For 
neither  did  the  glory  of  having  our  dearest  daughter  and  son> 
in-law  to  wear  a  crown,  nor  the  extreme  alacrity  of  our 
people  devoted  to  that  cause,  nor  the  representations,  which 
might  be  aet  before  us  of  dangers,  (if  we  should  suffer  a  party 
In  Christendom,  lield  commonly  adverse  and  ill  affected  to 
our  state  and  government,  to  gather  ftirther  reputation  and 
strength,)  innsport  us  to  enter  into  an  auxilhiry  war  in  prose- 
cution of  that  qaarrel :  but,  contrariwise,  finding  the  justice  of 
tl»e  cause  not  so  clear  as  that  we  could  be  presently  therein 
satisfied,  and  weighing  willi  ourselves  likewise,  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  bad  continued  in  the  house  of  Austria ; 
jet,  nevertheless,  the  balance  of  Christendom  liad  stood  in 
BO  other  sort  than  it  bad  done  for  many  years  before  without 
Increase  of  party ;  and  chiefly  fearing  that  the  wars  in  those 
parts  of  Germany,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of 
Chriaiendom  againat  the  approaches  of  ttie  Turk,  might,  by 
the  Intestine  dissensions,  allure  and  let  in  the  common 
enemy,  we  did  abstain  to  declare,  or  engage  ourselves  in  that 
war,  and  were  contented  only  to  give  permission  to  the  am- 
bassador of  oar  son-in-law,  to  draw  some  voluntary  helps  of 
men  and  money  from  our  subjects,  being  a  matter  that 
violated  no  treaty,  and  could  not  be  denied  in  case  of  so  near 
a  conjunction. 

Bat,  while  we  contained  oaraelves  In  this  moderation,  we 
find  the  event  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case,  by  the  late 
invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  whereby  (howsoever  under  the 
pretence  of  a  diversion)  we  find  our  son,  in  (kct,  expulsed  in 
port,  and  in  danger  to  be  totally  diapoasessed  of  his  ancient 
faiheritance  and  patrimony,  so  long  continued  in  that  noble 
line;  whereof  we  cannot  but  highly  resent,  if  it  should  be 
•Meaated  and  ravished  from  him  in  our  times,  and  to  the  pre- 
jodiee  of  our  grandchildren  and  line  royal.  Neither  can  we 
think  it  safe  for  as.  In  reason  of  sute,  that  the  county  Pala- 
ttee,  carrying  with  Itself  an  electorate,  and  having  been  so 
loBg  to  the  hands  of  prineea  of  oar  religion,  and  no  way  de- 
pending upon  the  house  of  Austria,  should  now  become  at  the 
diapoalBg  of  that  bouse ;  being  a  matter,  that  indeed  might 
alter  the  balance  of  C!hristendom  importantly,  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  oor  state,  and  the  estate  of  our  best  fk'iends  and  oon- 
federates. 

Wherefore,  finding  a  concurrence  of  reasons  and  respects 
&t  rrtigion,  nature,  honour,  and  estate,  all  of  them  inducing 
as  In  no  wise  to  endure  so  great  an  alteration,  we  are  resolved 
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bow  easy  it  is  for  me  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain, 
which  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  will  pardon, 
correct,  and  direct. 
For  that  part  touching  the  elections,  I  haye 

to  employ  the  uttermost  of  our  forcea  and  meana  to  reeover 
and  resettle  the  said  Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants, 
purposing,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  former  inclination 
so  well  grounded,  not  altogether  to  intermte  (if  the  occasiona 
give  us  leave)  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  wbirh  we 
have  already  begun,  and  whereof  the  coming  on  of  ihe  winter, 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actions  of  war.  hitherto  may  give 
us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

But,  forasmuch  aa  it  were  great  improvidence  to  depend 
upon  the  success  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore  good  policy 
requires  that  we  should  be  pret>ared  fur  a  war,  which  we 
intend  for  the  recovery  and  assuring  of  the  said  Palatinate, 
with  the  dependencies,  (a  design  of  no  small  charge  and  diffi- 
culty, the  strength  and  conjunctures  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
sidered,) we  have  thought  good  to  take  into  our  princely  and 
serious  consideration  (and  that  with  speed)  all  things  thai 
may  have  relation  to  such  a  deslgnment ;  amongst  which  we 
hold  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  confer  and  advise  with 
the  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  upon  this  so  important  a 
subject. 

For  although  the  making  of  war  or  peace  be  a  aecret  of 
empire,  and  a  thing  properly  belonging  to  our  high  preroga- 
tive royal  and  imperial  power;  yet,'neverthelesa,  in  causes  of 
that  nature,  which  we  slull  think  fit  not  to  reserve,  bat  to 
communicate,  we  shall  ever  think  ourselves  much  assisted 
and  strengthened  by  the  (kithAil  advice  and  general  assent 
of  our  loving  suhjerts. 

Moreover,  no  man  is  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  any  ways  able  (moneys  being  the  sinews  of  war) 
to  enter  into  the  list  against  so  great  potentates,  without 
some  large  and  bountiful  help  of  treasure  from  our  people,  as 
well  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  war  as  towards  the 
relief  of  our  crown  and  estate.  And  tlib  the  rather,  for  that 
we  have  now,  by  the  space  of  full  ten  years  (a  thing  unheard 
of  in  late  times)  subsisted  by  our  own  means,  without  being 
chargeable  to  our  people,  otherwise  than  by  some  voluntary 
gifts  of  some  particulars ;  which,  though  in  total  amoantinf 
to  no  great  matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their 
hands :  but  as,  while  the  afl[kirs  abroad  were  in  greater  calm, 
we  did  content  ourselves  to  recover  oor  wants  by  provident 
retrenchment  of  charge,  and  honourable  improvement  of  oar 
own,  thinking  to  wear  them  out  without  troubling  our  people  ; 
BO,  In  such  a  state  of  Christendom,  as  seemeth  now  to  hang 
over  our  heads,  we  durst  no  longer  rely  upon  those  slow 
remedies,  but  thought  necessary  (according  to  the  ancient 
course  of  our  progenitors)  to  resort  to  the  good  affections  and 
aids  of  our  loving  subjects. 

Upon  tliese  considerations,  and  for  that  also  in  respect  of 
so  long  intermission  of  a  Parliament,  the  times  may  liave 
introduced  some  things  fit  to  be  reformed,  either  by  new 
laws,  or  by  the  moderate  desires  of  our  loving  subjects,  duti- 
ftjlly  intimated  unto  us,  (wherein  we  shall  ever  tie  no  leas 
ready  to  give  them  all  gracious  satisfection  than  their  own 
hearts  can  desire,)  we  have  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  our  city  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

And  because,  as  well  this  great  cause,  (there  to  be  handlad 
amongst  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the  beam  of  the  king- 
dom,) as  also  the  true  and  ancient  institution  of  Parlfement, 
do  require  the  Lower  House  (at  thia  time  if  ever)  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and  worthiest  members  that 
may  be  found :  we  do  liereby,  out  of  the  care  of  the  common 
good,  wherein  themselves  are  participant,  (without  all  preju- 
dice to  the  ftvedom  of  elections,)  admonish  all  our  loving 
subjects  (that  have  votes  in  the  electlona  of  knighta  and 
burgesses)  of  these  few  points  following. 

First,  Thst  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  worthiest  men  of 
all  sorts,  knights  and  gentlemen,  that  are  lights  and  guides  fai 
their  countries,  experienced  Parliament  men,  wise  ahd  die- 
creet  statesmen,  that  have  been  practised  in  public  allkirs, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad;  grave  and  eminent  lawyers, 
sabstantial  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  generally  such  as  are 
interested  and  have  portion  in  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  each  as  are  well 
affected  in  religion,  without  declining  either  on  the  one  hand 
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eommtmicated  it  with  my  colleaguest  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  chief  jostices,  and  Serjeant  Crew, 
who  approye  it  well ;  and  we  are  all  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  not  good  to  hare  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  nor  more  sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  some  commonwealth  laws, 
amongst  which  I  would  have  one  special  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  as  well  to  give  occasion 
to  publish  (to  his  majesty's  honour)  what  hath< 
been  already  done;  as,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do 
your  lordship's  honour  in  the  second  place ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend  and  feithfnl 
servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
October  18,  lOO. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  VSRT  GOOD  LOBD, 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  the 
freedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friend- 
ship, (the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue,) 
I  open  myself  to  your  lordship  and  desire  also 
your  lordship  to  open  yourself  to  me.  The  two 
last  acts  which  you  did  for  me,  in  procuring  the 
releasement  of  my  fine,  and  my  quietu$  est,  I  ac- 
knowledge were  effects,  real  and  material,  of 
your  love  and  favour,  which,  as  to  my  knowledge, 
it  never  failed  me  in  my  prosperity ;  so,  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the 
wheel.  But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is 
not  much  more  than  to  keep  me  from  persecution ; 
for  any  thing  further  which  might  tend  to  my 
comfort  and  assistance,  as  I  cannot  say  to  myself 
that  your  lordship  hath  forsaken  me,  so  I  see  not 
the  effects  of  your  undeserved,  yea,  undesired 
professions  and  promises,  which,  being  made  to 
a  person  in  affliction,  hath  the  nature  after  a  sort 
of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of  all  makes  me 
doubt  of  a  change,  or  cooling  in  your  lordship's 
affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice  now  at 
London,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me,  though  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  there- 
to bllndneM  and  Baperatitlon,  or  on  the  other  band  to  ■ehlsm 
or  tnrbaloBt  dte|KMltion. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  That  they  be  truly  aeDaible,  not  to  die- 
value  or  disparage  the  House  with  bankrupts  and  necessitous 
persons,  that  may  desire  long  Parliaments  only  for  protec* 
tion  I  lawyers  of  mean  aeeount  and  estimation ;  young  men 
that  are  not  ripe  for  grave  consultations ;  mean  dependents 
upon  great  persons,  that  may  be  thought  to  Iwve  their  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  obscure  and  inferior  persons : 
ao  that,  to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  comfort  to  see  before 
us  the  very  ihce  of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  House,  such 
as  may  be  worthy  to  be  a  represenutlve  of  the  thbd  esute 
of  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  loving  and  comlbrtMle  meet- 
ing between  us  and  our  people,  and  flt  to  be  a  noble  instru- 
ment, under  the  Messing  of  Almighty  Qod,  and  our,princely 
care  and  power,  and  with  the  loving  conjunction  of  our  pre- 
latos  and  peers,  for  the  aettling  of  so  great  allhirs,  as  are 
before  expressed. 


of,  and  the  latter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  your 
lordship. 

The  cause  of  change  may  either  be  in  myself 
or  your  lordship.  I  ought  first  to  examine  my- 
self, which  I  have  done ;  and  God  is  my  witness, 
I  find  all  well,  and  that  I  have  approved  myself 
to  your  lordship  a  true  friend,  both  in  the  watery 
trial  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  fiery  trial  of  ad- 
versity. If  your  lordship  take  any  insatisfaction 
touching  the  House,  I  humbly  pray  you,  think 
better  of  it;  for  that  motion  to  me  was  a  second 
sentence,  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things 
then  stood  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me 
to  have  lost,  both  in  mine  own  opinion,  and  much 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others,  that  which  was 
saved  to  me,  almost  only,  in  the  former  sentence, 
and  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  that 
which  was  taken  from  me,  which  is  your  lord- 
ship's love  and  favour:  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  bitter  circumstance,  your  lordship  knows  that 
you  might  have  commanded  my  life  and  all  that 
is  mine.  But  surely  it  could  not  be  that,  nor  any 
thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.  It  is 
likely,  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  nature,  I  know  to  be  generous  and 
constant,  yet  I  being  now  become  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  use,  your  lordship  having  a  flood  of  new 
friends,  and  your  ears  possessed  perhaps  by  such 
as  would  not  leave  room  for  an  old,  your  lordship 
may,  even  by  course  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
beiuing  of  others,  be  turned  from  me,  and  it  were 
almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  But 
yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have  so 
heroical  a  spirit  as  to  stand  out  sdl  these  violent 
assaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from 
your  friend,  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  remembering  your  former  friendship,  which 
began  with  your  beginning,  and  since  that  time 
hath  never  failed  on  my  part,  your  lordship  would 
deal  clearly  with  me,  and  let  me  know  whether 
I  continue  in  your  favour  or  no ;  and  whether  in 
those  poor  requests,  which  I  may  yet  make  to  his 
majes^,  (whose  true  servant  I  ever  was  and  am,) 
for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  presume 
to  use  your  lordship's  favour  and  help,  as  I  have 
done ;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stupidnesa 
in  me,  and  a  great  trouble  also  to  your  lordship, 
for  me  not  to  discern  the  change,  for  your  lord- 
ship to  have  an  importuner,  instead  of  a  friend 
and  a  suitor.  Though,  howsoever,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  never  think  of  me  more,  yet  in  re- 
spect of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  &c. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VKRT  GOOD  Lord, 

Though  I  returned  an  answer  to  your  lordship's 
last  honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way 
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by  which  I  leoeived  it,  yet  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  to  giye  me  leave  to  add  these  few  lines. 
My  lord,  as  God  above  is  my  witness,  that  I  ever 
have  loved  and  honoured  your  lordship  as  much, 
I  think,  as  any  son  of  Adam  can  love  or  honour 
any  thing  that  is  a  subject;  and  do  still  continae 
in  as  hearty  and  strong  wishes  of  felicity  to  be 
heaped  and  fixed  upon  you  as  ever :  and  so  yet  I 
protest,  that  at  this  time,  as  low  as  I  am,  1  had 
rather  sojourn  the  r^t  of  my  life  in  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  any 
other  than  yourself.  But  now,  to  recover  your- 
self to  me,  (if  I  have  you  not  already,)  or  to  ease 
your  lordship  in  any  business  of  mine,  wherein 
your  lordship  would  not  so  fully  appear,  or  to  be 
made  partaker  of  your  favours  in  the  way  that 
you  like  best,  I  would  use  any  man  who  were 
your  lordship's  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  thing 
of  my  former  letters  I  have  given  your  lordship 
any  distaiste,  either  by  the  style  of  them  or  any 
particular  passage  in  them,  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship's  benign  construction  and  pardon.  I 
confess  it  is  my.  fault,  though  yet  it  be  some  hap- 
piness to  me  withal,  that  I  many  times  forget  my 
adversity:  but  I  shall  never  forget  to  be,  &c. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND  SURREY. 

My  vbry  oood  Loan, 

I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajas 
Plinius  the  elder,  who  lost  his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  (between  London  and  Highgate,)  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  fit  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some  surfeit,  or 
cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But 
when  I  came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take 
up  my  lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is 
very  careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  iL  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me; 
and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome 
which  I  am  sure  you  give  me  to  it,  &c. 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but, 
by  my  troth,  my  fingers  are  so  disjointed  with 
this  fit  of  sickness,  that  I  cannot  steadily  hold  a  pen. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  EACON  TO  SIR  JOHN  FUCKERINO, 
LORD  KEEPER  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

My  Lord, — ^It  is  a  great  grief  unto  me,  joined 
with  marvel,  that  her  majesty  should  retain  a 
hard  conceit  of  my  speeches  in  parliament.!  It 
might  please  her  sacred  majesty  to  think  what 
my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  duty,  and  duty  alone.  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  common  beaten  way  to  please. 
And  whereas  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I 
muse  what  care  I  should  take  to  please  many, 
that  take  a  course  of  life  to  deal  with  few.  On 
the  other  side,  her  majesty's  grace  and  particular 
&vonr  towards  me  hath  been  such,  as  I  esteem 
no  worldly  thing  above  the  comfort  to  enjoy  it, 
except  it  be  the  conscience  to  deserve  it.  But, 
if  the  not  seconding  of  some  particular  person's 
opinion  shall  be  presumption,  and  to  differ  upon 

•  Hari.  MSS.  Tol.  S88,  No.  190,  fol.  93S. 

t  On  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  March,  150t-3,  upon  the  three 
mibsldiea  demanded  of  the  Hoaae  of  Commona ;  to  which  he 
aawnted,  bat  not  to  the  payment  of  them  under  atz  yeara, 
orginK  the  neeeniltiea  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  raiaing 
poMie  discontentment,  and  the  setting  of  an  evil  precedent 
•goinet  themeelvea  and  their  poiterity.  See  Sir  Simmona 
D'Ewes's  Journala,  p.  403.  He  sat  in  that  parliament,  which 
■act  November  19,  lfl92,  and  waa  disaolved  10  April,  1903,  aa 
oae  of  the  knightc  of  the  shlrc  for  MiddlMez. 


the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall 
teach  my  devotion  not  to  exceed  wishes,  and 
those  in  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  (to 
speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her  majesty 
hath  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
toward  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And 
so,  in  more  grief  than  I  can  well  express,  and 
much  more  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave 
your  lordship,  being  as  ever. 

Your  lordship's  entirely  devoted,  &c. 


to  sir  tholfas  egerton,  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal.« 

It  may  pleass  your  Lordship, 

I  am  to  make  humble  complaint  to  your  lord- 
ship of  some  hard  dealing  offered  me  by  one 
Sympson,  a  goldsmith,  a  man  noted  much,  as  I 
have  heard,  for  extremities  and  stoutness  upon 
his  purse;  but  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  ima- 
gined he  would  have  dealt  either  so  distfonestiy 

»  From  the  original  in  the  Hatfield  Collection  of  8tat« 
Papera,  communicated  to  me  by  i||p  Rev.  William  Murdln, 
R.  D.,and  intended  by  him  for  the  public  in  a  third  volume  of 
the  collection  of  thoae  papera,  if  hia  death  had  not  prevente4 
him  iVom  executing  hia  design. 
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towards  myself,  or  so  contemptuoasly  towards 
her  majesty's  service.  For  this  Lombard  (pardon 
me,  I  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship,  if,  being 
admonished  by  the  street  he  dwells  in,  I  give 
him  that  name)  having  me  in  bond  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  principal,  and  I  having  the  last  term 
confessed  the  action,  and  by  his  fall  and  direct 
consent,  respited  the  satisfaction,  till  the  begin- 
ning of  this  term  to  come,  without  ever  giving  me 
warning,  either  by  letter  or  message,  served  an 
execution  upon  me,  having  trained  me  at  such 
time  as  I  came  from  the  Tower,  where  Mr.  Waad 
can  witness,  we  attended  a  service  of  no  mean 
importance;*  neither  would  he  so  much  as  vouch- 
safe to  come  and  speak  with  me  to  take  any  order 
in  it,  though  I  sent  for  him  divers  times,  and  his 
house  was  just  by ;  handling  it  as  upon  a  despite, 
being  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word, 
no,  nor  with  many  delays.  He  would  have 
urged  it  to  have  had  me  in  prison ;  which  he  had 
done,  had  not  Sheriff  More,  to  whom  I  sent, 
gently  recommended  me  to  a  handsome  house  in 
Coleman  street,  where  I  am.  Now,  because  he 
will  not  treat  with  me,  I  am  enforced  humbly  to 
desire  your  lordship  to  send  for  him  according  to 
your  place,  to  bring  him  to  some  reason ;  and  this 
forthwith,  because  I  continue  here  to  my  farther 
discredit  and  inconvenience,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lying  by  me,  which  he  may  have, 
and  the  rest  upon  some  reasonable  time  and  secu- 
rity, or,  if  need  be,  the  whole ;  but  with  my  more 
trouble.  As  for  the  contempt  he  hath  offered,  in 
regard  her  majesty ^s  service  to  my  understanding, 
carrieth  a  privilege  eundo  d  redeundo  in  meaner 

*  It  it  not  easy  to  determine  what  this  eenriee  was ;  but  it 
■eems  to  relate  to  the  examination  of  lome  prisoner ;  perhaps 
Bdward  Squire,  executed  in  November,  1506,  for  poisoning 
the  queen*s  saddle ;  or  Valentine  Thomas,  who  accused  the 
King  of  Scots  of  practices  against  Queen  Elizabeth  {Histari- 
coi  Fiewi  p.  178 ;]  or  one  Stanley,  concerning  whom  I  shall 
Insert  here  passages  rh>m  two  MS.  letters  of  John  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  to  his  friend,  Dudley  Carieton,  Esq. ;  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Venice, the  United  Provinces,  and  France; 
these  letters  being  part  of  a  very  large  collection,  from  1906 
to  1035,  which  1  transcribed  from  the  originals.  "One  SUn- 
ley,"  says  Mr.  Chiimberlain,  in  his  letter  dated  at  London, 
8d  of  October,  1006,  **that  came  In  sixteen  days  over  land 
whh  letters  out  of  Spain,  is  lately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  very  earnest  to  have  private  conference  with  her 
majesty,  pretending  matter  of  great  importance,  which  he 
would  by  no  means  utter  to  anybody  else.*'  In  another 
letter,  dated  90lh  of  November,  1506,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ob- 
serves,  that  on  **  the  day  that  they  loolced  for  Stanley's 
arraignment,  he  came  not  himself,  but  sent  his  forerunner, 
one  Squire,  that  had  been  an  under  purveyor  of  the  stable, 
who  being  in  Spain  was  dealt  withal  by  one  Walpole,  a 
Jesuit,  to  poison  the  queen  and  the  Earl  of  Eaeex  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly came  prepared  into  England,  and  went  with  the 
earl  in  his  own  ship  the  last  Journey,  and  poisoned  the  arms 
or  bandies  of  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  with  a  confection  he 
had  received  of  the  Jesuit;  as  liltewise  he  had  done  the 
pommel  dfthe  queen's  saddle,  not  past  ftve  days  before  his 
going  to  sea.  But,  because  nothing  succeeded  of  it,  the  priest 
thinlcing  he  had  either  changed  his  purpose,  or  betrayed  it, 
gave  Stanley  instruction^^  accuse  him ;  thereby  to  get  him 
more  credit,  and  to  be  revenged  of  Squire  for  breaking  pro* 
mine.  The  fellow  confessed  the  whole  praake,  and,  as  It 
■oemed,  died  very  penitent.'* 


causes,  much  more  in  matters  of  this  natniVy 
especially  in  persons  known  to  be  qualified  with 
that  place  and  employment,  which,  though  ni^ 
worthy,  I  am  vouchsafed,  I  enforce  nothing, 
thinking  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  made 
it  known,  and  so  leave  it  to  your  lordship's 
honourable  consideration.  And,  so  with  signifip 
oation  of  my  homble  duty,  te. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  SECRETARY  OP  STATE.* 

It  mat  plbase  tour  Honour, 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  understand  how  badly  I 
have  been  used  by  the  enclosed,  being  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  complaint  thereof,  which  I  have  written 
to  the  lord  keeper.  How  sensitive  you  are  of 
wrongs  offered  to  yoor  blood  in  my  particular  I 
have  had  not  long  since  experience.  But,  herein 
I  think  your  honour  will  be  doubly  sensitive,  in 
tenderness  also  of  the  indignity  to  her  majesty's 
service ;  for  as  for  me,  Mr.  Sympson  might  have 
had  me  every  day  in  London;  and,  therefore,  to 
belay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Tower 
about  her  majesty's  special  service,  was  to  my 
understanding  very  bold.  And  two  days  before 
he  brags  he  forbore  me,  because  I  dined  with 
Sheriff  More :  so  as  with  Mr.  Sympson,  exami- 
nations at  the  Tower  are  not  so  great  a  privilege, 
eundo  et  redeundo,  as  Sheriff  More's  dinner.  But 
this  complaint  I  make  in  duty;  and  to  that  end 
have  also  informed  my  Lord  of  Essex  thereof; 
for,  otherwise  his  punishment  will  do  me  no 
good. 

So,  with  signification  of  my  humble  duty,  I 
commend  your  honour  to  the  divine  preservation. 

At  your  honourable  command  particularly, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Ftom  Coleman  street,  this 
94th  of  September,  1906. 


TO  MR.  SBCRBTART  CECIL.* 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  Honour, 

Because  we  live  in  an  age,  where  every  man's 
imperfections  are  but  another's  fiible;  and  that 
there  fell  out  an  accident  in  the  Exchequer,  which 
I  know  not  how,  nor  how  soon  may  be  traduced, 
though  I  daie  trust  rumour  in  it,  except  it  be 
malicious,  or  extreme  partial ;  I  am  bold  now  to 
poesess  your  honour,  as  one  that  ever  I  found 
careful  of  my  advancement,  and  yet  more  Jealous 
.of  my  wrongs,  with  the  truth  of  that  which  pass- 
ed; deferring  my  farther  request,  until  I  may 
attend  your  honour :  and  so,  I  continue 
Your  honour's  very  humble  and 

particularly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gray's  Inn,  this 
Mlh  of  AprU,  1601. 

*  f^oB  tha  HatflsM  CoUtcHoB. 
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to  robert,  lord  cecil.* 

It  mat  pubaiis  toub  good  Lordship, 

They  say  late  thanks  are  erer  best:  but  the 
reason  was,  I  thought  to  have  seen  your  lordship 
ere  this;  howsoeTer,  I  shall  never  forget  this 
your  last  favour  amongst  others ;  and  it  grieveth 
me  not  a-  little,  that  I  find  myself  of  no  use  to 
such  an  honourable  and  kind  friend. 

For  that  matter,  I  think  I  shall  desire  your 
assistance  for  the  punishment  of  the  contempt ; 
not  that  I  would  use  the  privilege  in  future  time, 
but  because  I  would  not  have  the  dignity  of  the 
king's  service  prejudiced  in  my  instance.  But, 
herein  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  lordship. 

It  is  fit  likewise,  though  much  against  my  mind, 
that  I  let  your  lordship  know,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  by  your 
lordship  undertaken,  which  was  a  fortnight. 
Nay,  money  I  find  so  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
time,  as  I  thought  to  have  become  an  humble 
suitor  to  your  honour  to  have  sustained  me  with 
your  credit  for  the  present  from  urgent  debts, 
with  taking  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can 
put  away  some  land.  But,  I  am  so  forward  with 
some  sales,  as  this  request  I  hope  I  may  forbear. 

For  my  estate,  (because  your  honour  hath  care 
of  it,)  it  is  thus :  I  shall  be  able  with  selling  the 
skirts  of  my  living  in  Hertfordshire!  to  preserve 
the  body,  and  to  leave  myself,  being  clearly  out 
of  debt,  and  having  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
three  hundred  pounds  land  per  annum,  with  a  fair 
house,  and  the  ground  well  timbered.  This  is 
now  my  labour. 

For  my  purpose  or  course,  I  desire  to  meddle 
as  little  as  I  can  in  the  king's  causes,  his  majesty 
DOW  abounding  in  council;  and  to  follow  my 
private  thrift  and  practice,  and  to  marry  with  some 
convenient  advancement.  For,  as  for  any  ambi- 
tion, I  do  assure  your  honour,  mine  is  quenched. 
In  the  queen's  my  excellent  mistress's  time,  the 
^orum  was  small ;  her  service  was  a  kind  of 
freehold,  and  it  was  a  more  solemn  time.  All 
those  points  agreed  with  my  nature  and  judgment. 
My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  pen, 
whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
merit  of  the  times  succeeding. 

Lastly,  for  this  divulged  and  almost  prostituted 
title  of  knighthood,  I  could,  without  charge,  by 
your  honour's  mean,  be  content  to  have  it,  both 
because  of  this  late  disgrace,  and  because  I  have 
three  new  knights  in  my  mess  in  Gray's  Inn  com- 
mons ;  and  because  I  have  found  out  an  alderman's 
daughter,^:  a  handsome  maiden  to  my  liking.  So 
as,  if  your  honour  will  find  the  time,  I  will  come 
to  the  court  from  Gorhambuiy,  upon  any  warning. 


•  Fron  the  Hatfield  Colleetion. 

f  Oorhembary. 

tProbebly  tbe  ladj whom  he  afterwards  married,  Alice, 
OM  of  tbe  daufhtera  and  eo-beire  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Esq., 
•Iderman  of  London.  She  turvlved  her  hatband  above 
twenty  yean.    I4f*  ofUrd  Beees  fry  Dr.  Wmam  RmwUf. 


How  my  sales  go  forward,  yoor  lordship  tMlf 
in  a  few  days,  hear ;  meanwhile,  if  you  will  not 
be  pleased  to  take  farther  day  with  this  lewd  fel- 
low, I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  suffer  him  to 
take  any  part  of  the  penalty,  but  principal,  inte- 
rest, and  costs. 

So,  I  remain  yew  lordship's 

most  bounden. 

Fa.  Bacon. 

Sd  July,  lOOa. 


to  robert,  lord  cecil. 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

In  answer  of  your  last  letter,  your  money  shall 
be  ready  before  your  day,  principal,  interest,  and 
costs  of  suit.  So  the  sheriff  promised  when  I 
released  errors ;  and  a  Jew  takes  no  more.  The 
rest  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for  I  cannot  forget  your 
lordship's  dum  memoripse  met:  and  if  there  have 
been  aHquid  nimia,  it  shall  be  amended.  And,  to 
be  plain  with  your  lordship,  that  will  quicken  me 
now  which  slackened  me  before.  Then  I  thought 
you  might  have  had  more  use  of  me,  than  now,  I 
suppose,  you  are  like  to  have.  Not  but  I  think 
the  impediment  will  be  rather  in  my  mind  than 
in  the  matter  or  times.  But,  to  do  you  service,  I 
will  come  out  of  my  religion  at  any  time. 

For  my  knighthood,*  I  wish  the  manner  might 
be  such  as  might  grace  me,  since  the  matter  will 
not :  I  mean,  that  I  might  not  be  merely  grega- 
rious in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  band.  It 
may  please  your  lordship  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
speedily.    So  I  continue 

Your  lordship's  ever  much  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Prom  Gorhanabury,  tbia  lOtbof  Jvly,  1601. 


THE    BEQINNINO  OF  A  LETTER   IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER  MY  LORD  TREASURER 'Sf  DECEASE^ 

It  may  please  tour  Majbstt  ; 

If  I  shall  seem,  in  these  few  lines,  to  write 
majora  guam  pro  fortuna^  it  may  please  your  ma- 
jesty to  take  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  of  presumption, 
but  of  affection.  For,  of  the  one  I  was  never 
noted ;  and  for  the  other,  I  could  never  show  it 
hitherto  to  the  full,  being  as  a  hawk  tied  to  an* 
other's  fist,  that  might  sometimes  bait  and  proffer, 
but  could  never  fly.  And,  therefore,  if,  as  it  was 
said  to  one  that  spoke  great  words,  JSmicc^  verba 
itui  desiderant  eivitaiemj§  so  your  majesty  say  to 
me,  «*  Bacon,  your  words  require  a  place  to  speak 
them ;"  I  must  answer,  that  place,  or  not  place,  is 
in  your  majesty  to  add  or  refrain  :  and,  tfiough  I 
never  grow  eager  but  to  •**••*,  yet  your  ma- 
jesty-^—^— 

*He  was  knighted  at  Whitehall,  July  83, 1603. 

f  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  died  94th  of  May,  1619. 

tThe  draught  of  thia  imperfect  letter  li  written  chiefly  la 
Greek  character!. 

(Theie  worde  of  Themistoclee  are  cited  likewiae  by  Lord 
Bacon  at  the  and  of  hia  book  D§  JtugmnUit  SewntiMrum. 
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TO  THE  KINO,  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  LORD 
TREASURER'S  DEATH. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

I  cannot  but  endeavonr  to  merit,  consideringr 
your  preventing  graces,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
these  few  lines. 

Your  majesty  hath  lost* a  great  subject  and  a 
great  servant.  But,  if  I  should  praise  him  in 
propriety,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  fit  man  to 
keep  things  from  growing  worse ;  but  no  very  fit 
man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better.  For  he 
loved  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  a  little  too 
much  on  himself,  and  to  have  all  business  still 
under  the  hammer,  and,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thought  good ;  so  that 
he  was  more  in  operaiione  than  in  optre.  And, 
though  he  had  fine  passages  of  action,  yet  the 
real  conclusions  came  slowly  on.  So  that,  al- 
though your  majesty  hath  grave  counsellors  and 
worthy  persons  left,  yet  you  do,  as  it  were,  turn  a 
leaf  wherein,  if  your  majesty  shall  give  a  frame 
and  constitution  to  matters  before  you  place  the 
persons,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  were  not  amiss. 
But  the  great  matter,  and  most  instant  for  the 
present,  is  the  consideration  of  a  Parliament,  for 
two  effects ;  the  one  for  the  supply  of  your  estate, 
the  other  for  the  better  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your 
Bubjects  unto  your  majesty,  according  to  your  in- 
finite merit;  for  both  which.  Parliaments  have 
been,  and  are,  the  ancient  and  honourable  remedy. 

Now,  because  I  take  myself  to  have  a  little 
skill  in  that  region,  as  one  that  ever  affected  that 
your  majesty  might,  in  all  your  causes,  not  only 
prevail,  but  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
man;  and  though  no  man  can  say  but  I  was  a 
perfect  and  peremptory  royalist,  yet,  every  man 
makes  me  believe  that  I  was  never  one  hour  out 
of  credit  with  the  Lower  House ;  my  desire  is,  to 
knew  whether  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
meditate  and  propound  unto  you  some  preparative 
remembrances,  touching  the  future  Parliament. 

Your  majesty  may  truly  perceive  that,  though 
I  cannot  challenge  to  myself  either  invention  or 
judgment,  or  elocution,  or  method,  or  any  of 
those  powers,  yet  my  offering  is  care  and  obser- 
vance :  and,  as  my  good  old  mistress  was  wont  to 
call  me  her  watch  candle,  because  it  pleased  her 
to  say  I  did  continually  burn,  (and  yet  she  suf- 
fered me  to  waste  almost  to  nothing,)  so  I  must 
much  more  owe  the  like  duty  to  your  majesty,  by 
whom  my  fortunes  have  been  settled  and  raised. 
And  so,  craving  pardon,  I  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  humble 

servant  devote,        F.  B. 

Si  May,  1619. 


TO  THE  KINQ. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

My  principal  end  being  to  do  your  majesty  ser- 
vice, I  crave  leave  to  make,  at  this  time,  to  your 


majesty,  this  most  humble  oblation  of  myself;  I 
may  truly  say  with  the  psalm,  MuUum  incola 
fuit  anima  mea ;  for  my  life  hath  been  conversant 
in  things,  wherein  I  take  little  pleasure.  Your 
majesty  may  have  heard  somewhat,  that  my  father 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  somewhat  yet,  I  may 
have  been  of  myself,  though  not  to  make  any  true 
judgment  by,  because  I  have  hitherto  had  only 
potcMtaUm  verborum^  nor  that  neither.  I  was  three 
of  my  young  years  bred  with  an  ambassador  in 
France,  and  since  I  have  been  an  old  truant  in  the 
school-house  of  your  council  chamber,  though  on 
the  second  form,  yet  longer  than  any  that  now 
sitteth  hath  been  in  the  head  form.  If  your 
majesty  find  any  aptness  in  me,  or  if  you  find 
any  scarcity  in  others,  whereby  you  may  think  it 
fit  for  your  service  to  remove  me  to  business  of 
state,  although  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  for 
profit,  and,  by  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour, 
for  honour  and  advancement,  and  in  a  course  less 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  fortune,  yet,  now  that  he 
is  gone  qtio  vivenie  viriutibut  eertisnmum  exitium^ 
I  will  be  ready  as  a  chessman,  to  be  wherever 
your  majesty's  royal  hand  shall  set  me.  Your 
majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  sud- 
denly opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  on 
upon  others.  I  see  the  exceptions;  I  see  the  dis- 
tractions ;  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a  prophet, 
magia  oHi  homtnea^  quam  aUi  mom,  I  know  mine 
own  heart;  and  I  know  not  whether  God,  that 
hath  touched  my  heart  with  the  affection,  may  not 
touch  your  royad  heart  to  discern  it.  Howsoever, 
I  shall  go  on  honestly  in  mine  ordinary  course, 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  for  yon,  remain- 
ing, &c. 


TO  THE  KING.* 

*  *  m  Lastly,  I  will  make  two  prayers  unto 
your  majesty,  as  I  used  to  do  to  God  Almighty, 
when  I  commend  to  him  his  own  glory  and 
cause;  so  I  will  pray  to  your  majesty  for 
yourself. 

The  one  is,  that  these  cogitations  of  want,  do 
not  any  ways  trouble  or  vex  your  mind.  I 
remember  Moses  saith  of  the  land  of  promise,  that 
it  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  was 
watered  with  a  river,  but  was  watered  with 
showers  from  heaven;  whereby  I  gather,  God 
preferreth,  sometimes  uncertainties  before  cer- 
tainties, because  they  teach  a  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  his  providence.  Sore  I  am, 
nil  novi  aceidit  vobia.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  kings  to  be  in  debt:  and,  if  a  man 
shall  parvia  eomponere  magna^  I  have  seen  an 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Chancellor  Hatton,  an  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  debt;  and 

*  The  beginning  of  this  letter  ia  wmnting 
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yet  was  it  no  manner  of  diminution  to  their  power 
or  f^reatnees. 

My  second  prayer  is,  that  your  majesty,  in 
respect  of  the  hasty  freeing  of  your  estate, 
would  not  descend  to  any  means,  or  degree  of 
means,  which  carrieth  not  a  symmetry  with  your 
majesty  and  greatness.  He  is  gone  from  whom 
tSiose  courses  did  wholly  flow.  So  have  your 
wants  and  necessities  in  particular,  as  it  were, 
hanged  up  in  two  tablets  before  the  eyes  of  your 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  talked  of  for  four 
months  together;  to  have  all  your  courses,  to 
help  yourself  in  revenue  or  profit,  put  into  printed 
books,  which  were  wont  to  be  held  arcana 
imperii  f  to  have  such  worms  of  aldermen,  to 
lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assurance, 
and  with  such  *  *,  as  if  it  should  save  the  bark 
of  your  fortune ;  to  contract  still  where  might  be 
had  the  readiest  payment,  and  not  the  best  bar- 
gain ;  to  stir  a  number  of  projects  for  your  profit, 
and  then  to  blast  them,  and  leave  your  majesty 
nothing  but  the  scandal  of  them ;  to  pretend  an 
even  carriage  between  your  majesty's  rights  and 
the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  neither. 
These  courses,  and  others  the  like,  I  hope,  are 
gone  with  the  deviser  of  them,  which  have  turned 
your  majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice.* 

I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  liberty  of 
writing.  I  know  these  things  are  majora  quam 
profortundf  but  they  are  minora  quam  pro  studio 
tt  voluntate,  I  assure  myself,  your  majesty 
taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature;  for  my 
state  being  free  from  all  difficulties,  and  I  having 
such  a  large  field  for  contemplations,  as  I  have 
partly,  and  shall  much  more  make  manifest  to 
your  majesty  and  the  world,  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  nothing  could  make  me  active  but  love 
and  affection.  So,  praying  my  God  to  bless  and 
favour  your  person  and  estate,  &c. 


TO  THE  KINQ. 

It  mat  plbasb  tour  bxcbllknt  Majestt, 

I  have,  with  all  possible  diligence,  since  your 
majesty's  progress,  attended  the  service  commit-^ 

•  It  will  be  bat  Jattice  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Salli- 
bory,  to  remark,  that  this  disadvantageous  character  of  him, 
by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  seems  to  have  been  heightened  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  latter  against  that  able  minister, 
fToonded  upon  some  saspicionsi  that  the  earl  had  not  served 
hJm  with  so  moch  xeal  as  he  might  have  expected  from  so 
Msir  a  relation,  either  In  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  reign,  or  of  that 
of  her  sttcceseor.  Nor  is  it  any  Just  impaution  on  his  lord- 
ship, that  he  began  to  decline  in  King  James  the  First's  good 
opIaioB,  when  his  majesty's  ill  economy  occasioned  de- 
■Mods  on  the  lord  treasurer,  which  all  his  skill,  in  the  busi- 
■ess  of  the  finances,  could  not  answer,  but  which  drew 
ftom  hhn  advices  and  remonstrances  still  ezUnt,  which  that 
kiag  not  being  very  ready  to  profit  by,  conceived  some  re- 
■entment  against  his  old  servant  and  even  retained  it  against 
bkBWBiory. 


ted  to  the  subcommissioners,  touching  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  your  majesty's  means :  and 
this  I  have  done,  not  only  in  meeting,  and  con- 
ference, and  debate  with  the  rest,  but  also  by  my 
several  and  private  meditation  and  inquiry:  so 
that,  besides  the  joint  account,  which  we  shall 
give  to  the  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
your  majesty  somewhat  ex  pro  prio.  For  as  no 
man  loveth  better  eonaulere  in  commune  than  I 
do;  neither  am  I  of  those  fine  ones  that  use  to 
keep  back  any  thing,  wherein  they  think  they 
may  win  credit  apart,  and  so  make  the  consulta- 
tion almost  inutile.  So,  nevertheless,  in  cases 
wbere  matters  shall  fall  upon  the  by,  perhaps  of 
no  less  worth  than  that,  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  consultation ;  or  where  I  find  things 
passed  over  too  slightly,  or  in  cases  where  that, 
which  I  should  advise,  is  of  that  nature,  as  I 
hold  it  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  am  joined ;  these  parts  of  business 
I  put  to  my  private  account;  not  because  I  would 
be  officious,  (though  I  profess  I  would  do  works 
of  supererogation  if  I  could,)  but  in  a  true  discre- 
tion and  caution.  And  your  majesty  had  some 
taste  in  those  notes  which  I  gave  you  for  the 
wards,  (which  it  pleased  you  to  say,  were  no 
tricks  nor  novelties,  but  true  passages  of  busi- 
ness,) that  mine  own  particular  remembrances 
and  observations  are  not  like  to  be  unprofitable. 
Concerning  which  notes  for  the  wards,  though  I 
might  say,  <te  voa  non  eoMs,  yet  let  that  pass. 

I  have  also  considered  fully,  of  that  great  pro- 
position which  your  majesty  commended  to  my 
care  and  study,  touching  the  conversion  of  your 
revenue  of  land  into  a  multiplied  present  revenue 
of  rent :  wherein,  I  say,  I  have  considered  of  the 
means  and  course  to  be  taken  of  the  assurance, 
of  the  rates,  of  the  exceptions,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it.  For,  though  the  project 
itself  be  as  old  as  I  can  remember,  and  felleth 
under  every  man's  capacity,  yet  the  dispute  and 
manage  of  it,  asketl)  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  judgment;  projects  being,  like  ifisop's 
tongues,  the  best  meat  and  the  worst,  as  they  are 
chosen  and  handled.  But  surely,  ubi  defieiunt 
remedia  ordinaria^  reeurrendum  est  ad  extraordi' 
naria.  Of  this  also  I  am  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account. 

Generally,  upon  this  subject  of  the  repair  of 
your  majesty's  means,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
give  me  leave  to  make  this  judgment,  that  your 
majesty's  recovery  must  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  Galenists  and  Arabians,  and  not  of  the  chy- 
mists  or  Paracelsians.  For  it  will  not  be  wrought 
by  any  one  fine  extract,  or  strong  water,  but  by  a 
skilful  company  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  and 
those  by  just  weight  and  proportion,  and  that  of 
some  simples,  which  perhaps  of  themselves,  or 
in  over-great  quantity,  were  little  better  than 
poisons,  but,  mixed  and  broken,  and  in  just  quan- 
tity, are  full  of  virtue.    And,  secondly,  that  as 


IM 
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your  maje8ty*8  grrowing  behindhand,  hath  been 
work  of  time,  so  must  likewise  be  your  majesty's 
coming  forth  and  making  e^en.  Not  but  I  wish 
it  were  by  all  good  and  fit  means  decelerated,  but 
that  I  foresee,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  propound 
to  yourself  to  do  it  per  $aUum^  it  can  hardly  be 
without  accidents  of  prejudice  to  your  honour, 
safety,  or  profit* 

Endoned, 

3ify  letter  to  the  king^  iouehing  his  ettate  in  gene- 
rat^  Somber  18, 1613. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  plcasi  tour  Majibty, 

According  to  your  highnesses  pleasure,  signi- 
fied by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,*  I  have  consider- 
ed of  the  petition  of  certain  baronets,f  made  vnto 
your  majesty  for  confirmation  and  extent,  or 
explanation  of  certain  points  mentioned  in  their 
charter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  first,  whereas  it 
is  desired,  that  the  baronets  be  declared  a  middle 
degree,  between  baron  and  knight,  I  hold  this  to 
be  reasonable  ae  to  their  placing. 

Secondly,  Where  it  is  desired,  that  unto  the 
words  degree  or  dignity  of  baron,  the  word  honour 
might  be  added ;  I  know  Tsry  well,  that  in  the 
preface  of  the  baronets*  patent  it  is  mentioned, 
that  all  hoDoure  are  deriTed  firom  the  king.  I  find 
also,  that  in  the  patent  of  the  baronets,  which  are 
marshalled  under  the  barons,  (except  it  be  certain 
principals,)  the  word  honour  is  granted.  I  find 
also,  that  the  word  dignity  is  many  times  in  law 
m  superior  word  to  the  word  honour,  as  being 
applied  to  the  king  himself,  all  capital  indict- 
ments concluding  contra  eoronam  et  dis^itatem 
noetranu  It  is  erident  also,  that  the  word  honour 
and  honourable  are  used  in  these  times  in  common 
■peeeh  tery  promiscuously.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  style  of  honour  belongs  chiefly  to  peere 
and  counsellors,  I  am  doubtful  what  opinion  to 
give  therein. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  Mt  is  belieyed,  that  if  there 
be  any  question  of  precedence  touching  baronets, 
it  may  be  ordered,  that  the  same  be  decided  by 
the  commissionere  marehal ;  I  do  not  see  but  it 
may  be  granted  them  for  avoiding  disturbances. 

Fourthly,  For  the  precedence  of  baronets  I  find 
no  alteration  or  difficulty,  except  it  be  in  this, 
that  the  daughters  of  baronets  are  desired  to  be 
declared  to  have  precedence  before  the  wives  of 
knights'  eldest  sons ;  which,  because  it  is  a  degree 
hereditary,  and  that,  in  all  examples,  thedaughtere 

*  'nionma  Howiird,  Eart  of  BaflTolk. 

t  The  order  of  baronets  was  created  by  patent  of  King 
James  I.,  dated  the  SSd  of  May,  1611.  The  year  following,  a 
decree  was  made  relating  to  their  place  and  precedence ; 
and  four  years  after,  vis.,  in  161A,  another  decree  to  the  same 
purpose.  See  SMtiCa  THOu  of  HonoWf  Part  II.,  C3i.  V.,  p. 
831.    Ch.  XL,  p.  010,  and  906.    Sd  Edit.  fol.  1613. 


in  general  have  place  next  the  eldest  brothers* 
wives,  I  hold  convenient. 

Lastly,  Whereas  it  is  desired,  that  the  apparent 
heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  baronets  may  be 
knighted  during  the  life  of  their  fathers ;  for  that 
1  have  received  from  the  lord  chamberlain  a 
signification,  that  your  majesty  did  so  understand 
it,  I  humbly  subscribe  thereunto  with  this,  that 
the  baronets'  eldest  sons  being  knights,  do  not 
take  place  of  ancient  knights,  so  long  as  their 
fathere  live. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty^s  judgment. 

Your  majesty^s  most  humble 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacoh. 


to  the  kino. 

It  mat  plbask  tour  most  excillbiit  Majestv, 
Having  understood  of  the  death  of  the  lord 
chief  justice,*  I  do  ground,  in  all  humbleness,  an 
assured  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  attomeyf 
and  your  solicitor,^  one  of  them  for  that  place. 
Else  we  shall  be  like  Noah's  dove,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest  our  feet.  For  the  places  of  restt 
afler  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serve, 
have  used  to  be  either  the  lord  chancellor's  place, 
or  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  or  the  places  of 
the  chief  justices ;  whereof,  for  the  first,  I  could 
be  almost  loath  to  live  to  see  this  worthy  counsel- 
lor fail.  The  masterehip  of  the  rolls  is  blocked 
with  a  reversion.}  My  Lord  Coke  is  like  to  out- 
live us  both :  so  as,  if  this  turn  fail,  T,  for  my 
part,  know  not  whither  to  look.  I  have  served 
your  majesty  above  a  prenticehood,  full  seven 
yeara  and  more,  as  your  solicitor,  which  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  painfuUest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, specially  as  my  employments  have  been; 
and  God  hath  brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty- 
two,  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  ever  any  solici- 
tor continued  unpreferred.  My  suit  is  principally 
that  you  would  remove  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  place* 
If  he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  majesty  will  seek 
no  farther  than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out 
of  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour,  step  forwards 
to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  or  more  ease. 
Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
strengthen  your  service  amongst  the  judges  by  a 
chief  justice  which  is  sure  to  your  prerogative, 
your  majesty  knoweth.  Therefore,  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  your  majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon, 

*  81r  Thomae  Plemtnf,  who  died  about  Aofost,  161S. 

f  Bir  Henry  Hoban,  who  was  made  Lord  Chief  Jnetke  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  November  5M1,  161S,  In  tbe  room  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  removed  to  tbe  post  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Kind's  Bench,  October  35. 

t  Sir  Francis  Bacon  himself,  who  was  appointed  attorney* 
general,  Oct.  S7, 1618. 

I  To  Bir  Julius  Cesar. 
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and  relying  wholly  upon   your   goodness  and 
remembrance,  and  resting,  in  all  true  humbleness, 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted,  and 

faithful  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  MR.  IfURRAT.* 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

Aecording  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  you 
signified  to  me,  we  have  attended  my  lord  chan- 
cellor,! my  lord  treasurer,^  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,^  concerning  Sir  Gilbert 
Houghton's  patent  stayed  at  the  seal;  and  we 
have  acquainted  them  with  the  grrounds  and  state 
of  the  suit,  to  justify  them  that  it  was  just  and 
beneficial  to  his  majesty.  And  for  any  thing  we 
could  perceive  by  any  objection  or  reply  they 
made,  we  led  them  in  good  opinion  of  the  same, 
with  this,  that  because  my  lord  chancellor  (by  the 
advice,  as  it  seemeth,  of  the  other  two)  had  ac- 
quainted the  council-table,  for  so  many  as  were 
then  present,  with  that  suit  amongst  others,  they 
thought  fit  to  stay  till  his  majesty's  coming  to 
town,  being  at  hand,  to  understand  his  farther 
pleasure.  We  purpose,  upon  his  majesty's  com« 
ing,  to  attend  his  majesty,  to  give  him  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  business,  and  some 
other.  Meanwhile,  finding  his  majesty  to  have 
care  of  the  matter,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
return  this  answer  to  you  in  discharge  of  his 
majesty's  direction.    We  remain 

Your  assured  friends, 
Fr.  Bacon, 

Henrt  Yelvcrton. 
Joly  e,  16I». 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER& 

Sir, — ^The  message  which  I  received  from  you 
by  Mr.  Shute  hath  bred  in  me  such  belief  and 
confidence  as  I  will  now  wholly  rely  upon  your 
excellent  and  happy  self.  When  persons  of 
greatness  and  quality  begin  speech  with  me  of 
the  matter,  and  offer  me  their  good  oflSces,  I  can 
hot  answer  them  civilly.  But  those  things  are 
bat  toys :  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  to  mine 
own  life ;  for,  as  they  speak  of  the  turquois  stone 
in  a  ring,  I  will  break  into  twenty  pieces  before 
you  have  the  least  h\\,'    God  keep  you  ever. 

Your  truest  servant, 

Fr.  Bagon. 

Ftbraafy  15, 101S. 

My  lord  chancellor  is  prettily  amended.  I  was 
with  him  yesterday  almost  half  an  hour.  He  used 

*  Rut.  M88.  vol.  6080. 
t  VUfvaen. 

t  TtaonM  Hofmrd,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
k  Sir  PUk  OrevOe,  advanced  to  that  poet  October  1, 1614, 
m  the  room  of  Sir  JoUoa  Omw,  oiade  Blaster  of  the  RoUe. 

Vol.  Ill 13 


me  with  wonderfal  tokens  of  kindness.  We  both 
wept,  which  I  do  not  often. 

Endoraedf 
Ji  kUer  to  Sir  George  VilUerB^  touehing  a  meuage 
brought  to  him  by  A^,  jSAu/«,  of  a  promue  of  &e 
ehaneeUor**  place. 


MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW^  TO  SIR  FRANCIS   BACON, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

May  ft  plcasc  you.  Sir, 

The  notice  I  have  from  my  Lord  Roos,  Sir 
Henry  Good  ere,  and  other  friends,  of  the  extreme 
obligation  wherein  I  continue  towards  you,  to- 
gether with  the  conscience  I  have  of  the  know- 
ledge  how  dearly  and  truly  I  honour  and  love  you, 
and  daily  pray  that  you  may  rise  to  that  height 
which  the  state  wherein  you  live  can  g^ve  yon, 
hath  taken  away  the  wings  of  fear,  whereby  I 
was  almost  carried  away  from  daring  to  importune 
you  in  this  kind.  But  I  know  how  good  you  have 
always  been,  and  are  still,  towards  me;  or  rather 
because  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  much 
it  is ;  I  will  presume  there  is  enough  for  any  use, 
whereupon  an  honest  humble  servant  may  em- 
ploy it. 

It  imports  the  business  of  my  poor  estate,  that 
I  be  restored  to  my  country  for  some  time ;  and  I 
have  divers  friends  in  that  court,  who  will  further 
my  desire  thereof,  and  particularly  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake  and  my  Lord  Roos,  whom  I  have  desired  to 
confer  with  you  about  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  therein,  unless  my  Lord  of  Canterburyf 
may  be  made  propitious,  or  at  least  not  averse ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  the  world  how  to  charm  him  but 
by  the  music  of  your  tongue.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
lose  some  minutes  upon  me,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  pay  by  whole  years  of  service ;  and  call 
to  mind,  if  it  please  you,  the  last  speech  you  made 
me,  that  if  I  should  continue  as  I  then  was,  and 
neither  prove  ill-aflfeeted  to  the  state,  nor  become 
otherwise  than  a  mere  secular  man  in  my  religion, 
you  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  for  my  return. 
On  my  part  the  conditions  are  performed  ;  and  it 
remains,  that  you  do  the  like :  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  that  the  nobleness  of  your  nature,  which  loves 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  be  doing  of 
good,  can  descend  from  being  the  attorney-general 


*  Son  of  Dr.  Tobie  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was 
born  at  Oxford  In  1578,  while  hli  father  waa  Dean  of  Cbrlit 
Church,  and  educated  there.  During  hie  travels  abroad,  he 
wu  seduced  to  the  Romish  religion  by  Father  Parsons.  This 
cccasloned  his  living  out  of  his  own  country  fkrom  the  year 
1007  to  1617,  when  he  had  leave  to  return  to  England.  He 
was  again  ordered  to  leave  it  in  October,  1618;  but,  in  IflSS, 
was  recalled  to  assist  in  the  match  with  Spain ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  endeavours  to  promote  it,  was  knighted  by  King 
James  I.  at  Royston,  on  the  10th  of  October,  lOtt.  Be  trans- 
lated into  lulian  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Essays,  and  died  at 
Ghent  in  Flanders,  October  13, 1655,  N.  8. 

f  Dr.  George  Abbot. 
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to  a'  great  kingr,  to  be  solicitor  for  one  of  the 
meanest  subjects  that  he  hath. 

I  send  my  letter  to  my  lord*s  grace  open«  that 
before  you  seal  it  (if  you  shall  think  fit  to  seal  it, 
and  rather  not  to  deliver  it  open)  you  may  see  the 
reasons  that  I  have;  which,  if  I  be  not  partial,  are 
very  pregnant.  Although  I  confess,  that  till  it 
was  now  very  lately  motioned  to  me  by  some 
honourable  friends,  who  have  already  procured  to 
disimpression  his  majesty  of  some  hard  conceit 
be  hadjne  in,  I  did  not  greatly  think  thereof; 
and  now  I  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall  prevail. 
For  supposing  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  mind 
is  but  made  of  iron,  the  adamant  of  your  persua- 
sion will  have  power  to  draw  it.  It  may  please 
you  either  to  send  a  present  answer  hereunto,  or, 
since  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  favour,  to  tell 
either  of  those  honourable  persons  aforenamed  what 
the  answer  is,  that  accordingly  they  may  co-operate. 

This  letter  goes  by  Sir  Edward  Parham,a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  been  much  beholden  to.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  perfect  honest  man ;  and  since,  I 
protest,  I  had  rather  die  than  deceive  you,  I  will 
humbly  pray,  that  he  may  rather  receive  favour 
from  you  than  otherwise,  when  he  shall  come  in 
your  way,  which  at  one  time  or  other  all  the 
world  there  must  do.  And  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  you,  as  being  enabled  by 
this  means  to  pay  many  of  my  debts  to  him. 

I  presume  to  send  you  the  copy  of  a  piece  of  a 
letter,  which  Galileo,  of  whom  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard,  wrote  to  a  monk  of  my  acquaintance 
in  Italy,  about  the  answering  of  that  place  in 
Joshua,  which  concerns  the  sun's  standing  still, 
and  approving  thereby  the  pretended  falsehood  of 
Copernicus's  opinion.  The  letter  was  written  by 
occasion  of  the  opposition,  which  some  few  in 
Italy  did  make  against  Galileo,  as  if  he  went 
about  to  establish  that  by  experiments  which  ap- 
pears to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture.  But  he 
makes  it  appear  the  while  by  this  piece  of  a  let- 
ter which  I  send  you,  that  if  that  passage  of 
Scripture  doth  expressly  favour  either  side,  it  is 
for  the  affirmative  of  Copemicus's  opinion,  and 
for  the  negative  of  Aristotle's.  To  an  attorney- 
general  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  employed  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  seem  unseasonable  for  me  to 
interrupt  you  with  matter  of  this  nature.  Hut  I 
know  well  enough  in  how  high  account  you  have 
the  truth  of  things :  and  that  no  day  can  pass, 
wherein  you  give  not  liberty  to  your  wise  thoughts 
of  looking  upon  the  works  of  nature.  It  may 
please  yon  to  pardon  the  so  much  trouble  which 
I  give  you  in  this  kind ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  deserve  a  pardon,  because  I  find  not  in 
myself  a  parpose  of  forbearing  to  do  the  like  here- 
after.   I  most  humbly  kiss  your  hand. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 

ToBiK  Matthrw. 

Bninels,  thii  SUt  of  April,  lOlS. 


MR.  TOBIB   HATTBEW  TO  SIR  IHANCIS  BACON, 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
MaV  XT  PLEASE  TOUR  HoNOUR, 

Such  as  know  your  honour  may  congratulate 
with  you  the  favour  which  you  have  lately  received 
from  his  majesty,  of  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
state  :*  but  as  for  me,  I  must  have  leave  to  con- 
gratulate with  the  council-table,^in  being  so  happy 
as  to  have  you  for  an  assessor.  I  hope  these  are 
but  beginnings,  and  that  the  marriage,  which  now 
I  perceive  that  fortune  is  about  to  make  with 
virtue,' will  be  consummate  in  your  person.  I  can- 
not dissemble,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  mention, 
the  excessive  honour  which  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  do  unto  my  picture.  But  shame  ought  not  to 
be  so  hateful  as  sin ;  and  without  sin  I  know  not 
how  to  conceal  the  extreme  obligation,  into  which 
I  am  entered  thereby,  which  is  incomparably  more 
than  I  can  express,  and  no  less  than  as  much  as  I 
am  able  to  conceive.  And  as  the  copy  is  more 
fortunate  tlian  the  original,  because  it  hath  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  eye,  so  the  original,  being 
much  more  truly  yours  than  the  copy  can  be, 
aspires,  by  having  the  happiness  to  see  you,  to 
put  the  picture  out  of  countenance. 

I  understand  by  Sir  George  Petre,!  who  is  ar- 
rived here  at  the  Spa,  and  is  so  wise  as  to  honour 
you  extremely,  though  he  have  not  the  fortune  to 
be  known  to  your  honour,  that  he  had  heard  how 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  been  moved  in  my 
behalf,  and  that  he  gave  way  unto  my  return. 
This,  if  it  bo  true,  cannot  have  happened  without 
some  endeavour  of  your  honour ;  and,  therefore^ 
howsoever  I  have  not  been  particularly  advertised 
that  your  honour  had  delivered  my  letter  to  his 
grace ;  yet  now  methinks  I  do  as  good  as  know  it, 
and  dare  adventure  to  present  you  with  my  hum* 
blest  thanks  for  the  favour.  But  the  main  point 
is,  how  his  majesty  should  be  moved ;  wherein 
my  friends  are  straining  courtesy ;  and  unless  I 
have  your  honour  for  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to 
take  order,  who  shall  begin,  all  the  benefit,  that  I 
can  reap  by  this  negotiation,  will  be  to  have  thtt 
reputation  of  little  judgment  in  attempting  that 
which  I  was  notable  to  obtain ;  and  that  howsoever 
I  have  shot  fair,  I  know  not  how  to  hit  the  mark. 
I  have  been  directed  by  my  Lord  Roos,  who  was 
the  first  mover  of  this  stone,  to  write  a  letter, 
which  himself  would  deliver  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,t  who  doth  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  veiy 
well :  and  I  have  obeyed  his  lordship,  and  beseech 
your  honour,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  prevent, 
or  to  accompany,  or  second  it  with  your  commen- 
dation, lest  otherwise  the  many  words  that  I  have 
used  have  but  the  virtue  of  a  single  0,  or  cipher. 
But,  indeed,  if  I  had  not  been  overweighed  by  the 

*  sir  Francii  Bacon  wu  iworn  at  Greenwich  of  tbe  privy* 
council,  June  0, 1016. 

f  Orendaon  of  John,  tbe  flrat  Lord  Petre,  and  eon  of  WH- 
lianii  second  baron  of  Uiat  name. 

t  Sir  George  VilUen,  who  wai  appofnied  to  that  ofltee, 
January  4, 1815-0. 
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autfaoritjr  of  zpy  Lord  Roos's  eomm^ndment,  I 
should  rather  have  reserved  the  master  of  the 
horse's  favour  to  some  other  use  afterward.  In 
coQformity  wherieof  I  have  also  written  to  his  lord- 
ship, and  perhaps  he  will  thereupon  forbear  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  the  master  of  the  horse: 
whereas  I  should  be  the  less  sorry  if  your  honour's 
self  would  not  think  it  inconvenient  to  make  the 
suit  of  my  return  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  case  I 
should,  to  my  extreme  contentment,  have  all  my 
obligations  to  your  honour  only. 

His  majesty^s  being  now  in  progress,  will  give 
some  impediment  to  my  suit,  unless  either  it  be 
my  good  fortune  that  your  honour  do  attend  his 
person,  or  else  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  com- 
mand some  one  of  the  many  servants  your  honour 
hath  in  court,  to  procure  the  expedition  of  my 
cause;  wherein  I  can  foresee  no  difficulty,  when  I 
consider  the  interest  which  your  honour  alloweth 
me  in  your  favour,  and  my  innocent  carriage 
abroad  for  so  many  years;  whereunto  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  known  me,  I  am 
sure,  will  give  an  attestation,  according  to  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury. 

If  I  durst,  I  would  most  humbly  entreat  your 
honour  to  be  pleased,  that  some  servant  of  yours 
may  speedily  advertise  me,  whether  or  no  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury  hath  received  my  letter; 
what  his  answsr  was ;  and  what  I  may  hope  in 
this  my  suit.  I  remember,  that  the  last  words 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  from  your  mouth, 
were,  that  if  I  continued  any  time  free  both  from 
disloyalty  and  priesthood,  your  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  make  yourself  the  intercessor  for  my 
return.  Any  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Trumbull  for  me 
will  come  safely  and  speedily  to  my  hands. 

The  term  doth  now  last  with  your  honour  all 
the  year  long,  and  therefore  the  sooner  I  make  an 
end,  the  better  service  I  shall  do  you.  I  presume 
to  kiss  your  hands,  and  continue 

Your  honour's  most  entirely,  and 

humbly  ever  at  commandment, 
ToBiB  Matthews. 

8pt,  this  IflCh  of  July,  ttylo  luvo^  1610. 

P.  S.  It  is  no  small  penance,  that  I  am  forced 
to  apparel  my  mind  in  my  man's  hand,  when  it 
speaks  to  your  honour.  But  God  Almighty  will 
have  it  so,  through  the  shaking  I  have  in  my 
right  hand ;  and  I  do  little  less  than  want  the  use 
of  my  forefinger. 


TO  SIR  FRANCI0  BACON,  ATTOENBY^ENKRAL. 

It  mat  plbas»toub  Hovoini, 

I  presumed  to  importune  your  honour  with  a 
letter  of  the  16th  of  this  month,  whereby  I  signified 
how  I  had  written  to  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  move  his  majesty  for 
my  return  into  England;  and  how  that  I  had 
done  it  upon  the  direction  of  my  Lord  Roos,  who 
offered  to  be  the  deliverer  thereof.    Withal  I  told 


your  honour  that  I  ezpiested  thereby  an  act  rather 
of  obedience  than  prudence,  as  not  holding  his 
lordship  a  fit  man,  whom  by  presenting  that  letter 
the  king  might  peradventure  discover  to  be  my 
favourer  in  this  business.  In  regard  whereof  I 
besought  him,  that  howsoever  I  had  complied 
with  his  command  in  writing,  yet  he  would  for- 
bear the  delivery :  and  1  gave  him  divers  reasons 
for  it.  And,  both  in  contemplation  of  those 
reasons,  as  also  of  the  hazard  of  miscarriage  that 
letters  do  run  into  between  these  parts  and  those, 
I  have  now  thought  fit  to  send  your  honour  this  en- 
closed, accompanied  with  a  most  humble  entreaty 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  master 
of  the  horse's  hands,  with  such  a  recommenda- 
tion as  you  can  give.  Having  read  it,  your 
honour  may  be  pleased  to  seal  it;  and  if  bis 
honour  have  received  the  former  by  other  hands* 
this  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  duplicate  or 
copy :  if  not,  it  may  be  the  original ;  and,  indeed* 
though  it  should  be  but  the  copy,  if  it  may  be 
touched  by  your  honour,  it  would  have  both 
greater  grace  and  greater  life  than  the  principal 
itself;  and,  therefore,  howsoever,  I  humbly  pray, 
that  this  may  be  delivered.  . 

If  my  business  should  be  remitted  to  the  coun- 
cil-table (which  yet  I  hope  will  not  be)  I  am  most 
a  stranger  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord 
chamberlain,*  of  whom  yet  I  trust,  by  means  of 
your  honour's  good  word  in  my  behalf,  that  I  shall 
receive  no  impediment. 

The  bearer,  Mr.  Becher,j'  can  say  what  my 
carriage  hath  been  in  France,  under  the  eye  of 
several  ambassadore ;  which  makes  me  the  more 
glad  to  use  him  in  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  honour :  and  if  your  honour  may  be  pleased 
to  command  me  any  thing,  he  will  convey  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  hear  to  my  unspeakable  joy  of  heart,  how 
much  power  you  have  with  the  master  of  the 
horee ;  and  how  much  immediate  favour  you  have 
also  with  his  most  excellent  majesty:  so  that  I  cam- 
not  but  hope  for  all  good  success,  when  I  consider 
withal  the  protection  whereinto  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  me,  the 

Most  humble  and  most  obliged  of 

your  honour's  many  servants, 
ToBiB  Matthew. 

spa,  this  kwt  of  July,  atflo  novo,  1010. 


TO  8IR  FRANaS  BACON,  ATTORNET-GBNBRAL. 

Mat  it  plbasb  tour  Honour, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  honour's 
noble  and  dear  lines  of  the  d2d  of  July :  and  the 
joy  that  I  took  therein  was  only  kept  from  ezeess 

*  WilliaiDt^rl  of  Pembroke. 

f  William,  afterwards  knighted.  He  bad  been  secretary  to 
81r  George  Calvert,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  and 
was  afterwards  agent  at  thM  court ;  and  at  last  made  clertc 

of  tll«  CQUMlil. 
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by  the  notice  they  gSLve  me  of  some  intentions 
and  advices  of  yoar  honour,  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  impart  to  others  of  my  friends,  with  a 
meaning,  that  they  should  acquaint  me  with  them ; 
whereof  they  have  entirely  failed.  And,  there- 
fore, if  still  it  should  import  me  to  understand 
what  they  were,  I  must  be  enforced  to  beg  the 
knowledge  of  them  from  yourself.  Your  honour 
hath  by  this  short  letter  delivered  me  otherwise 
from  a  great  deal  of  laborious  suspense ;  for,  be- 
sides the  great  hope  you  give  me  of  being  so 
shortly  able  to  do  you  reverence,  I  am  come  to 
know,  that  by  the  diligence  of  your  favour  towards 
me,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath  been  drawn  to 
give  way,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  hath  been 
induced  to  move.  That  motion,  I  trust,  will  be 
granted,  howsoever;  but  I  should  be  out  of  fear 
thereof,  if,  when  he  moves  the  king,  your  honour 
would  cast  to  be  present;  that  if  his  majesty 
should  make  any  difficulty,  some  such  reply  as  is 
wont  to  come  from  you  in  such  cases  may  have 
power  to  discharge  it. 

I  have  been  told  rather  confidently  than  credi- 
bly, (for  in  truth  I  am  hardly  drawn  to  believe  it,) 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodere  should  underhand  (upon 
the  reason  of  certain  accounts  that  run  between 
him  and  me,  wherein  I  might  justly  lose  my  right, 
if  I  had  so  little  wit  as  to  trouble  your  honour*8 
infinite  business  by  a  particular  relation  thereof) 
oppose  himself  to  my  return,  and  perform  ill 
offices,  in  conformity  of  that  unkind  affection 
which  he  is  said  to  bear  me ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  can- 
not absolutely  believe  it,  though  yet  I  could  not 
80  far  despise  the  information,  as  not  to  acquaint 
your  honour  with  what  I  heard.  I  offer  it  not  as 
a  ruled  case,  but  only  as  a  query,  as  I  have  also 
done  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honour  may  be  given  him, 
together  with  your  best  advice,  how  my  business 
is  to  be  carried  in  this  conjuncture  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  drawing  near  to  London,  at  which  time  I 
shall  receive  my  sentence.  I  have  learned  from 
your  honour  to  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced in  my  favour:  but,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  be  otherwise,  I  shall  yet  frame  for  myself 
a  good  proportion  of  contentment;  since,  howso- 
ever, I  was  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  might  not 
enjoy  my  country,  yet,  withal,  I  was  so  happy,  as 
that  my  return  thither  was  desired  and  negotiated 
by  the  affection,  which  such  a  person  as  yourself 
vouchsafed  to  bear  me.  When  his  majesty  shall 
be  moved,  if  he  chance  to  make  difficulty  about 
my  return,  and  offer  to  impose  any  condition, 
which  it  is  known  I  cannot  draw  myself  to  di- 
gest, I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my 
case  is  common  with  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
breathe  in  the  air  of  their  country,  and  that  my 
case  is  not  common  with  many,  since  I  have 
lived  so  long  abroad  with  disgrace  at  home ;  and 
yet  have  ever  been  free,  not  only  from  suspicion 
of  practice,  but  from  the  least  dependence  upon 


foreign  princes.  My  king  is  wise,  and  I  hope 
that  be  hath  this  just  mercy  in  store  for  me.  God 
Almighty  make  and  keep  your  honour  ever  hap.» 
py,  and  keep  me  so  in  his  favour,  as  I  will  be 
sure  to  continue 

Your  hononr*8  ever  most  obliged 

and  devoted  servant, 

ToBii  Matthew. 

Antwerp,  this  flnt  of  Sept.,  «(f  to  «•«•,  lOlS. 

P.  S.»  Mat  it  please  tour  Honour, 

I  have  written  to  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  I  think 
he  would  do  me  all  favour,  if  he  were  handsome- 
ly put  upon  it.  My  lady  of  Pembroke  bath  writ- 
ten, and  that  very  earnestly,  to  my  lord  chambeN 
lain  in  my  behalf. 

This  letter  goes  by  Mr.  Robert  Garret,  to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  for  making  me 
the  best  present  that  ever  I  received,  by  deliver- 
ing me  your  honour*s  last  letter. 


SIR  FRANaa  bacon  to  thb  kino. 

Mat  it  please  tour  excellent  Majbstt, 

Because  I  have  ever  found,  that  in  business 
the  consideration  of  persons,  who  are  iruirttmefiia 
animaia,  is  no  less  weighty  than  of  mattera,  I 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  peruse  this  enclosed 
paper,  containing  a  diligence  which  I  have  used 
in  omnem  evenhtm.  If  Towerson,*  as  a  passion- 
ate man,  have  overcome  himself  in  his  opinion, 
so  it  is.  But  if  his  company  make  this  good, 
then  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  case  wherein 
we  now  stand,  there  is  this  hope  left,  and  your 
majesty's  honour  preserved  in  the  en/ter.  God 
have  your  majesty  in  his  divine  protection. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant,  &c. 

This  is  a  secret  to  all  men  but  my  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  and  we  go  on  this  day  with  the  new  com- 
pany without  discouraging  them  at  all. 
September  18, 1616. 

Endoried, 
7b  the  hingy  upon  Thwenon^B  propoiiHom  about 

the  cloth  butineu. 


RICHARD  MARTIN,  ESQ.f  TO  SIR  FRANaS  BACON. 

Right  Honourable, 

By  attendance  at  court  two  days  (in  vain,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  my  journey,)  was  no  loss 

*  Whoee  brother.  Captain  Gabriel  Toweraon,  waa  one  of  the 
Enrtlah  mercbanta  executed  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyiw,tn  103. 

f  Born  about  1570,  entered  a  commoner  of  Broad-gata'a 
Hall,  now  Pembroke  CoHeye,  Oxford,  in  156&,  whence  be  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  Parliament  of  1601,  he 
BerveA  for  the  borough  of  Banutable  In  Devon ;  and  in  tba 
first  Parliament  of  Klny  James  I.  be  aerved  for  Cirencester  in 
Gloucestershire.  He  waa  chosen  recorder  of  London  In  Se|^ 
tember,  1618 ;  but  died  In  the  last  day  of  the  following  month. 
He  waa  much  eateened  by  the  mea  of  learning  and 
geniua  of  that  age. 
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wito  me,  seeing  thereby  I  made  the  gain  of  the 
overture  and  assurance  of  your  honour's  affection. 
These  comforts  have  given  new  life  and  strength  to 
my  hopes,  which  before  began  to  faint.  I  know 
what  your  honour  promiseth  you  will  undertake, 
and  what  you  undertake,  you  seldom  fail  to  com- 
pass ;  for  such  proof  of  your  prudence  and  industry 
your  honour  hath  of  late  times  given  to  the  swaying 
world.  There  is,  to  my  understanding,  no  great 
intricacy  in  my  affair,  in  which  I  plainly  descry  the 
course  to  the  shore  I  would  land  at ;  to  which  neither 
I  nor  any  other  can  attain  without  the  direction  of 
our  great  master  pilot,  who  will  not  stir  much 
without  the  beloved  mate  sound  the  way.  Both 
these,  none  can  so  well  set  awork  as  yourself, 
who  have  not  only  their  ear,  but  their  affection, 
and  that  with  good  right,  as  I  hope  in  time,  to 
good  and  public  porpose.  It  is  fit  likewise  that 
your  honour  know  all  my  advantages.  The  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  tied  to  me  by  firm  promise, 
which  gives  an  impediment  to  ^e  competitors, 
whereof  one  already,  according  to  the  heaviness 
of  his  name  and  nature,  petit  deorsum.  And 
though  I  be  a  bad  courtier,  yet  I  know  the  style 
of  gratitude,  and  shall  learn  as  I  am  instructed ; 
whatsoever  your  honour  shall  undertake  for  me, 
I  will  make  good ;  therefore  I  humbly  and  earn- 
estly entreat  your  best  endeavour,  to  assure  to 
yourself  and  your  master  a  servant,  who  both  can 
and  will,  though  as  yet  mistaken,  advance  his 
honour  and  service  with  advantage.  Your  love 
and  wisdom  is  my  last  address ;  and  on  the  real 
nobleness  of  your  nature  (whereof  there  is  so 
good  proof)  stands  my  last  hope.  If  I  now  find 
a  stop,  I  will  resolve  it  is  faium  Carthaginis^  and 
sit  down  in  perpetual  peace.  In  this  business  I 
desire  all  convenient  silence;  for  though  I  can 
endure  to  be  refused,  yet  it  would  trouble  me  to 
have  my  name  blasted.  If  your  honour  return 
not,  and  you  think  it  requisite,  I  will  attend  at 
eourt.  Meantime,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
wishes  for  increase  of  all  happiness,  I  kiss  your 
honour^s  hands. 
Your  honour's  humbly  at  command, 

R.  Martin. 

September  97, 1016. 

Endorsed, 

7b  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Franeia  Baeon^ 
knight,  his  majesty^s  attorney' general,  and  one  cf 
hii  majesty^B  moat  honourable  privy  council^  my 
aingular  patron  at  court. 


TO  8IR  FRANCIS  BAOON,  ATTORNEY-GENERALS 

SiR« — ^I  have  kept  your  man  here  thus  long,  be- 
cause I  thought  there  would  have  been  some 
occasion  for  me  to  write  after  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral's being  with  the  king.    But  he  hath  received 

*  Hart.  MBS.  vol.  7000. 


so  full  instruction  from  his  majesty,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  in  the  business.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  servant, 

GbOROB  VlLUSRS. 
Royiton,  the  IStta  of  October,  1016. 

Endoreed, 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Draneis  Baeon^ 
knight,  one  of  hie  majeety^a  privy  council,  and 
hia  aitomey'general. 


SIR  EDMUND  RACON*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS   SACON, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  am  bold  to  present  unto  your 
hands,  by  this  bearer,  whom  the  law  calls  up, 
some  salt  of  wormwood,  being  uncertain  whether 
the  regard  of  your  health  makes  you  still  continue 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  diuretics,  which 
carry  with  them  that  punctuous  nature  and  caustic 
quality  by  calcination,  are  hurtful  to  the  kidneys, 
if  not  enemies  to  the  other  principal  parts  of  the 
body.  Wherein,  if  it  shall  please  you,  for  your 
better  satisfaction,  to  call  the  advice  of  your 
learned  physicians,  and  that  they  shall  resolve  of 
any  medicine  for  your  health,  wherein  my  poor 
labour  may  avail  you,  you  know  where  your  faith- 
ful apothecary  dwells,  who  will  be  ready  at  your 
commandment;  as  I  am  bound  both  by  your 
favours  to  myself,  as  also  by  those  to  my  nephew, 
whom  you  have  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
and,  by  what  I  hear,  have  already  made  him,  by 
your  bounty,  a  subject  of  emulation  to  his  elder 
brother.  We  are  all  partakers  of  this  your  kind- 
ness towards  him ;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  deserve  it  by  any  service  that  shall  lie  in 
the  power  of 

Your  lordship's  poor  nephew, 

Edm.  Bacon. 

Redgrave,  thie  10th  of  October,  1616l 

Eodoraed, 

For  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  IVanda  Baeon^ 
knight,  hia  majeaiy^e  attorney-general,  and  one 
of  hia  most  honourable  privy  eounuUora,  be  theae 
delivered  at  London* 


TO  THE  KING.f 

May  it  please  your  excellent  Majesty, 

My  continual  meditations  upon  your  majesty  s 
service  and  greatness,  have,  amongst  other  things, 

•  Nephew  of  Sir  Francis  Racon,  being  eldeat  son  of  Sir 
Nicholae  Bacon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Edmund  died  without  issue, 
April  10, 1640.  There  are  several  letters  to  him  from  Sir 
Henry  Wolton,  printed  among  the  works  ofihe  latter. 

t  His  majesty  had  begun  his  journey  towards  ScoUand,  on 
the  14th  of  March,  161A-7. 
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pTodaoed  this  paper  encloBed,*  which  I  most 
hambly  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse,  being  that 
which,  in  my  judgment,  I  think  to  be  good  both 
de  verOf  and  adpopuium.  Of  other  things,  I  have 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham.  God  for- 
ever preserve  and  prosper  year  majesty. 
Your  majesty *s  humble  servant, 

most  devoted  and  most  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacxhi. 

March  S3, 1616. 

Endoraed, 

My  lord  keeper  to  hi$  majegty^  with  tome  addi- 
tional  inttruetiont  for  Sir  John  Dighy, 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Whereas,  the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit 
to  dismiss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching 
Henry  Skipwith,  to  the  common  law,  where  he 
desireth  it  should  be  decided ;  these  are  to  entreat 
your  lordship^  in  the  gentleman^s  favour,  that  if 

*  AiHtimtal  <M«nidi»iw  to  Sir  John  Diiffry,— [amIWMtdor  to 
llie  court  of  Spain  :]— 

Begldes  your  Instructioos  directory  to  tbe  robttaDce  of  the 
main  errand,  we  would  have  you  in  the  whole  carriafe  and 
panagea  of  the  negotiation,  aa  well  with  the  Iting  himaelf,  ai 
the  Dulte  of  Lerma,  and  councU  there,  intermix  dieeoune 
upon  fit  occaaions,  that  may  ezprera  ouraelvei  to  the  effect 
following : 

That  you  douht  not,  hot  that  both  kinga,  for  that  which 
concema  religion,  will  proceed  aincerely,  both  being  entire 
and  perfect  In  their  own  belief  and  way.  But  that  there  are 
no  many  noble  and  excellent  effects,  which  are  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  both  religiona,  and  for  the  good  and  happinett  of 
the  Christian  world,  whidi  may  arise  of  this  conjunction,  as 
the  union  of  both  kings  in  actions  of  state,  as  may  make  the 
difference  in  religion  as  laid  aaide,  and  almost  forgotten. 

Aa,  first,  that  it  will  be  a  meana  utterly  to  extingufaih  and 
extirpate  plratoa,  which  are  the  common  enemiea  of  omnkind, 
and  do  so  much  Infeat  Europe  at  this  time. 

Also,  that  it  may  be  a  beginning  and  aeed  (for  the  like  ac- 
tions heretofore  have  had  less  beginnings)  of  a  holy  war 
against  the  Turk;  whereonto  it  seems  tbe  events  of  time  do 
Invite  Christian  kings,  in  respect  of  the  great  corruption  and 
relaxation  of  discipline  of  war  in  that  empire  ;  and  much 
more  in  respect  of  the  utter  ruin  and  enervation  of  the  Grand 
Signer's  navy  and  forces  by  sea;  which  openetb  a  way 
{with  congregating  vast  armies  by  land)  to  suffocate  and 
starve  ConsUntlnople,  and  thereby  to  put  thoae  provinces 
into  mutiny  and  insurrection. 

Also,  that  by  the  same  conjunction  there  will  be  erected  a 
tribunal  or  pr«torian  power,  to  decide  the  controversies  which 
may  arise  amongst  the  princes  and  estates  of  Christondom, 
without  efl^ision  of  Christian  blood ;  for  so  much  as  any 
estate  of  Christendom  will  hardly  recede  from  that  which  the 
two  kings  shall  mediate  and  determine. 

Also,  that  whereas  there  doth,  as  it  were,  creep  upon  the 
groun<^  a  disposition,  in  some  idaees,  to  make  popular  esutea 
and  leagues  to  the  disadvantage  of  monarchies,  the  conjunc* 
tlon  of  the  two  kings  will  be  able  to  stop  and  impedite  tbe 
growth  of  any  snch  evU. 

These  discourses  you  shall  do  well  frequently  to  treat  upon, 
and  therewithal  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  pan  of  your 
negotiation ;  representing  that  it  stands  well  with  the  great- 
ness and  ro^eaty  of  the  two  kings  to  extend  their  cogitations 
and  the  Influence  of  their  government,  not  only  to  their  own 
subjects,  but  to  the  stato  of  the  whole  world  besides,  specially 
the  Christian  portion  thereof. 

f  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

t  This  Is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  wrote  to  Lord  Bacon  in  fovonr  of  persons  who 


the  adverse  party  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  now 
back  again  into  your  lordship's  court,  you  would 
not  retain  it  there,  but  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that,  without  more  vexation  onto  him 
in  posting  him  from  one  to  another,  he  may  have 
a  final  hearing  and  determination  thereof.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  BUGKIMOHAM.  . 

My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake  to 
my  lord  chancellor,  wheieupon  he  dismisiBed  the 
suit. 

Lincoln,  the  4th  of  April,  1617. 


THE  LORD  KEEPER  TO  HIB  NIECE,  TOUGHING  HEE 

MARRIAGE. 

Good  Niece,— Amongst  your  other  virtues,  I 
know  there  wanteth  not  in  you  a  mind  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  your  friends.  And,  therefore,  you 
will  give  me  leave  to  move  you  again  more  sen* 
ously  than  before  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Comp- 
troller.* The  state  wherein  you  now  are  is  to  be 
preferred  before  marriage,  or  changed  for  mairiagey 
not  simply  the  one  or  the  other,  but  according  as, 
by  God's  providence,  the  offers  of  maniage  are 
more  or  less  fit  to  be  embraced.  This  genUeroan 
is  religious,  a  person  of  honour,  being  counsellor 
of  state,  a  great  officer,  and  in  very  good  £bivoqt 
with  his  majesty.  He  is  of  years  and  health  fit 
to  be  comfortable  to  you,  and  to  free  yon  of  bur- 
densome cares.  He  is  of  good  means,  and  a  wise 
and  provident  man,  and  of  a  loving  and  ezeelleni 
good  nature ;  and,  I  find,  hath  set  his  affections 
upon  you ;  so  as  I  foresee  you  may  sooner  ehangs 
your  mind,  which,  as  yon  told  me,  is  not  yet  to* 
wards  marriage,  than  find  so  happy  a  choice.  I 
hear  he  is  willing  to  visit  you  before  his  going 
into  France,  which,  by  the  king's  commandment, 
is  to  be  within  some  ten  days :  and  I  eould  wish 
you  used  him  kindly,  and  with  respect.  His  re- 
turn out  of  France  is  intended  before  Michaelmas* 
God  direct  you,  and  be  with  you.  I  rest 
Your  very  loving  uncle  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Dorset  House,  this  98th  of  April,  1617. 

had  causes  depending  in,  or  likely  to  come  into  the  court  of 
Chancery.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  such  recommenda> 
tions  were  considered  in  that  age  as  less  extraordinary  and 
irregular  than  they  would  appear  now.  The  marquis  mada 
the  tame  kind  of  applications  to  Lord  Bacon's  successor,  Iha 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  whose  life,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  part 
i.  p.  107,  we  are  informed,  that  **  there  was  not  a  cause  of 
moment,  but,  as  soon  as  it  came  to  publlcstion,  one  of  tha 
parties  brought  letters  from  this  mighty  peer,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper's  patron. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  been  aiqxdnted  to  (hat 
ofllce,  December  SI,  1610,  and  January  19, 1617-8,  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  He  had  been  married  to  Mag- 
dalen, one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  John  Wood, 
knight,  clerk  of  the  signet,  which  lady  died  at  Paris,  Da- 
cember31,1614. 

The  propossi  for  a  second  marriage  between  him  and  tha 
lord  keeper's  niece  does  not  ai^ear  to  have  had  success. 
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TO  THE  LORD  KEEPEB.* 
Mt  honourable  LoRDy 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letters, 
who  liked  all  your  proceedings  well,  saving  only 
the  point,  for  which  you  have  since  made  amends, 
in  obeying  his  pleasure  touching  the  proclama- 
tion. His  majesty  would  have  your  lordship  go 
thoroughly  about  the  business  of  Ireland,  where- 
into  you  are  so  well  entered,  especially  at  this 
time,  that  the  chief  justice|  is  come  over,  who 
hath  delivered  his  opinion  thereof  to  his  majesty, 
and  hath  undelrstood  what  his  majesty  conceived 
of  the  same;  wherewith  he  will  acquaint  your 
loidship,  and  with  his  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment of  the  businesses  of  that  country. 

I  give  your  lordship  hearty  thanks  for  your  care 
to  satisfy  my  Lady  of  Rutland 'sf  desire ;  and  will 
be  as  careful,  when  I  come  to  York,  of  recom- 
mending your  suit  to  the  bishop.$    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Newark,  the  Sth  of  April,  1617. 


TO  TUE  LORD  KEEPER.|| 
Mv  HONOt/BABLB  LoRD, 

I  spake  at  York  with  the  aichbi8hop,T  touching 
the  house,  which  he  hath  wholly  put  into  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  what  your  lordship  shall  be 
pleased. 

I  have  heretofore,  since  we  were  in  this  journey, 
moved  his  majesty  for  a  despatch  of  my  Lord 
Brackley's**"  business:  but,  because  his  majesty 
never  having  heard  of  any  precedent  in  the  like 
ease,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  would  be  of  ill  oon- 
■equenoe  in  making  that  digrnity  as  easy  as  the 
palling  out  of  a  sword  to  make  a  man  a  knight, 
and  so  make  it  of  little  esteem,  he  was  desirous 
to  be  assnied,  first,  that  it  was  no  new  course, 
before  he  would  do  it  in  that  fashion.    But  since 

♦  narl.  MSB.  toI.  7006. 

f  Sir  John  Denham,  one  of  the  Lords  Juaticea  of  Ireland 
in  1616.  He  waa  made  one  of  the  Barona  of  the  Exchequer 
lo  Eiiclaud,  May  it  1617.  He  died,  January  6,  1686»  In  the 
eightieth  year  of  hia  age.  lie  waa  the  firat  who  aet  up  cua- 
toma  In  Ireland,  (not  bat  there  were  lawa  for  the  aame  be- 
fore ;)  of  which  the  first  year's  revenue  amounted  but  to 
9001.;  but  belbffe  hia  death,  which  waa  about  twenty*two 
years  aAer,  they  were  let  for  54,000(.  per  annum.— Borlaae'a 
JtcdKCftoa  »/  Ireland  to  tJu  Crown  of  England^  p.  900.  Edit. 
London,  1675. 

t  Franeea,  Connteaa  of  Ratland,  flrat  wife  of  Francia,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of  Btr  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Charleton,  in  Wlltshlfe,  knight.  0he  had  by  the  earl  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  C3atharine,  first  married  to  George  Marqu  to, 
and  aAerwarda  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  aeeondly  to  Ran- 
dolph Maodoaald,  Earl,  and  afterwarda  Mnrqnis,  of  Antrim, 
in  Ireland. 

(  Relating  to  York  Houae. 

il  Hari.  M8S.  vol.  7006.  t  Dr.  Tobie  Matthew. 

*^  Who  deaired  to  be  created  earl  in  an  unusual  manner, 
by  lettera  patents,  without  the  delivering  of  the  patent  by  the 
king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary  aolemnitlea  of  crea- 
tion. Ha  was  accordlnfly  craated  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  May 
r,1617. 


he  can  receive  no  assurance  from  yoar  lordship 
of  any  precedent  in  that  kind,  his  majesty  intend- 
eth  not  so  to  precipitate  the  business,  as  to 
expose  that  dignity  to  censure  and  contempt,  in 
omitting  the  solemnities  required,  and  ususdly 
belonging  unto  it. 

His  majesty,  though  he  were  a  while  troubled 
with  a  little  pain  in  his  back,  which  hindered  his 
hunting,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  very  well,  and 
as  merry  as  ever  he  was ;  and  we  have  all  held 
out  well. 

I  showed  his  majesty  your  letter,  who  taketh 
very  well  your  care  and  desire  to  hear  of  his 
health.    So  I  commit  you  to  God,  and  rest 
Your  lordship^s  most  assured  friend 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCZINOHAM. 

Aukland,  the  18th  of  April,  1617. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  I  have  had  some 
farther  speech  with,  his  majesty,  touching  my 
Lord  Brackley ;  and  find,  that  if,  in  your  lord- 
ship's information  in  the  course,  you  write  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  furthering  of  the  de- 
spatch of  it  in  that  kind,  he  desireth  it  may  be 
done. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  warrant  for  the  queen,! 
signed  by  his  majes^,  to  whom  I  have  likewise 
delivered  your  lordship's  letter.  And,  touching 
the  mstter  of  the  pirates,  his  majesty  cannot  yet 
resolve ;  but  within  a  day  or  two  your  lordship 
shall  see  a  despatch,  which  he  purposeth  to  send 
to  the  lords  of  his  council  in  general,  what  his 
opinion  and  pleasure  is  in  that  point. 

I  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  let  your 
lordship  know,  that  his  majesty,  God  be  thanked, 
is  in  very  good  health,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
his  journey,  that  I  never  saw  him  better  nor 
merrier.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Prom  Newcastle,  the  9Sd  of  April,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  bonourablb  Lord, 

I  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  Tresham  hath  a 
suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  your  lord- 
ship ;  and,  therefore,  out  of  my  love  and  respect 
toward  him,  I  have  tnought  fit  to  recommend  him 
unto  your  favour  so  far  only  as  may  stand  with 
justice  and  equity,  which  is  all  he  desireth, 
having  to  encounter  a  strong  party.    And,  because 

*  Hart.  MSB.  vel.  7006. 

t  Relating  to  har  houaa.    Sea  tha  lord  kaepar'a  latter  of 
i  April  7, 1617,  printed  in  hto  works. 
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he  is  shortly  to  go  into  Spain  about  some  other 
business  of  his  own,  I  farther  desire  your  lordship 
to  give  him  what  expedition  you  can,  that  he  may 
receive  no  prejudice  by  his  journey. 

Your  lordship*s  ever  at  command, 

G.  BucKureRAM. 

Bndoned— May  6, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.^* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have,  by  reports,  heard  that  which  doth  much 
grieve  and  trouble  me,  that  your  lordship  hath, 
through  a  pain  in  one  of  your  legs,  been  forced  to 
keep  your  chamber.  And,  being  desirous  to  un- 
derstand the  true  estate  of  your  health,  which 
reports  do  not  always  bring,  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship to  favour  me  with  a  word  or  two  from  your- 
self, which,  I  hope,  will  bring  me  the  comfort  I 
desire,  who  cannot  but  be  very  sensible  of  what- 
soever happeneth  to  your  lordship,  as  being 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

6.  BUCXIMOHAM. 
From  Edinburgh,  the  Sd  of  June,  1617. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well,  and 
safely  returned  from  his  hunting  journey. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

This  day  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one 
cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the 
motions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  petition 
unanswered.  And  this,  I  think,  could  not  be 
said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out  of 
ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  continue 
if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with  business :  but 
that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  life  are  more 
than  life;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the 
world  be  weary  of  me,  which,  in  our  times,  is 
somewhat  rare.  And  all  this  while  I  have  been 
a  little  unperfect  in  my  foot.  But  I  have  taken 
pains  more  like  the  beast  with  four  legs  than  like 
a  man  with  scarce  two  legs.  But  if  it  be  a  gout, 
which  1  d6  neither  acknowledge,  nor  much  dis- 
claim, it  is  a  good-natured  gout;  for  I  have  no 
rage  of  it,  and  it  goeth  away  quickly.  I  have 
hope  it  is  but  an  accident  of  changing  from  a  field 
alr|  to  a  Thames  air ;%  or  rather,  I  think,  it  is  the 
distance  of  the  king  and  your  lordship  iirom  me, 
that  doth  congeal  my  humours  and  spirits. 

*Hsrl.M88.  vol.  7000. 

t  Gray*8  Inn. 

t  Uortet  Hou9e,  orif  Inally  belonging  to  the  Bbbopa  of 
Saltehury,  afterwards  the  house  of  Sir  Richard  Backville, 
and  then  of  his  soa.  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  lord 
ireasorar. 


When  I  had  Written  tlits  letter,  I  received  your 
lordship's  letter  of  the  third  of  this  present,  where- 
in your  lordship  showeth  your  solicitous  care  of 
my  health,  which  did  wonderfully  comfort  me. 
And  it  is  true,  that  at  this  present  I  am  very  well, 
and  my  supposed  gout  quite  vanished. 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  commend  my  service, 
infinite  in  desire,  howsoever  limited  in  ability,  to 
his  majesty,  to  hear  of  whose  health  and  good 
disposition  is  to  me  the  greatest  beatitude  which 
I  can  receive  in  this  world.  And  I  humbly  be- 
seech his  majesty  to  pardon  me,  that  I  do  not  now 
send  him  my  account  of  council  business,  and 
other  his  royal  commands,  till  within  these  four 
days ;  because  the  flood  of  business  of  justice  did 
hitherto  wholly  possess  me;  which,  I  know, 
worketh  this  effect,  as  it  contenteth  his  subjects, 
and  knitteth  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  his 
majesty,  though,  I  must  confess,  my  mind  is  upon 
other  matters,  as  his  majesty  shall  know,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  at  his  return.  God  ever  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Whitehall,  this  8th  of  June,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

Your  lordship  will  understand,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lake's  letter,  his  majesty's  directions  touching 
the  surveyor's  deputy  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
And  though  I  assure  myself  of  your  lordship's 
care  of  the  business,  which  his  majesty  maketh 
his  own :  yet,  my  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Naunton* 
maketh  me  add  my  recommendation  thereof  to 
your  lordship,  whom  I  desire  to  give  all  the  fui^ 
therance  and  assistance  yon  can  to  the  businessy 
that  no  prejudice  or  imputation  may  light  upon 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  through  his  zealous  affection 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  this  journey. 

I  will  not  omit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty 
is  very  well,  and  receiveth  much  contentment  ia 
his  journey.    And  with  this  conclusion  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

6.  BuclEUfORAlf. 

Edinburgh,  the  11th  of  June,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  FENTON.f 

Mt  tery  good  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  courteous  letter* 
and,  if  I  were  asked  the  question,  I  would  always 

•  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who,  for  his  seryice  to  the  king,  ia 
the  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Oowry,  was,  upon  his  majesty's 
aceesston  to  the  throne  of  England,  made  captain  of  his  guard 
In  the  room  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  He  was  afkcrwanb 
created  Earl  of  KtUj. 
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dkooae  latfaer  to  hare  a  letter  of  no  news ;  for 
news  imports  alteration;  but  letters  of  kindness 
and  respect  bring  that  which,  though  it  be  no 
news  amongst  friends,  is  more  welcome. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear,  that  this  journey 
of  his  majesty,  which  I  never  esteemed  more  than 
a  long  progress,  sare  that  it  had  reason  of  state 
joined  with  pleasure,  doth  sort  to  be  so  joyful  and 
80  comfortable. 

For  yonr  Parliament,  God  speed  it  well :  and 
for  ours,  you  know  the  sea  would  be  calm,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  winds:  and  I  hope  the  king, 
whensoever  that  shall  be,  will  find  those  winds 
reasonably  well  laid.  Now  that  the  sun  is  got 
op  a  little  higher,  God  ordains  all  things  to  the 
happiness  of  his  majesty  and  his  monarchy. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  good ;  and  I  hope 
this  supposed  gout  was  but  an  incomer.  I  ever 
lest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate 

and  assured  Mend, 

Fa.  Bacon. 

Wldtehall,  luae  18, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  WRITTEN  FROM  SCOT- 
LAND,  JUNE  S8,  1618> 

I  WILL  begin  to  speak  of  the  business  of  this 
day;  opua  hujus  dUi  in  die  iuo^  which  is  of  the 
Parliament.  It  began  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  ended  this  day,  being  the  28th  of  June.  His 
majesty,  as  I  perceived  by  relation,  rode  thither 
in  great  state  the  first  day.  These  eyes  are  wit- 
nesses that  he  rode  in  an  honourable  fashion,  as  I 
have  seen  him  in  England,  this  day.  All  the 
lords  rode  in  English  robes ;  not  an  English  lord 
on  horseback,  though  all  the  Parliament  House  at 
his  majesty's  elbow,  but  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  waited  upon  the  king's  stirrup  in  his 
collar,  but  not  in  his  robes.  His  majesty,  the  first 
day,  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  subject  of  the 
Parliament,  made  a  declaratory  speech,  wherein 
he  expressed  himself  what  he  would  not  do,  but 
what  he  would  do.  The  relation  is  too  prolix  for 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  unto  your  lordship  with 
all  the  speed  I  may.  But  I  may  not  be  so  reserved 
as  not  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  in  that  speech 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  do  England  and 
Englishmen  much  honour  and  grace ;  and  that  he 
studied  nothing  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking, 
as  to  reduce  the  barbarity  (I  have  warrant  to  use 
the  king's  own  word)  of  this  country  unto  the 
sweet  civility  of  ours ;  adding,  farther,  that  if  the 
Skottish  nation  would  be  as  docible  to  learn  the 
goodness  of  England,  as  they  are  teachable  to 
limp  after  their  ill,  he  might  with  facility  prevail 
in  hit  dosiie :  for  they  had  learned  of  the  English 
to  drink  healths,  to  wear  coaches  and  gay  clothes, 

*  Vron  a  copy  la  tlie  paper<«flk«. 
Vol.  m.— U 


to  take  tobacco,  and  to  speak  neither  Scottish  nor 
English.  Many  such  diseases  of  the  times  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  enumerate,  not  fit  for  my 
pen  to  remember,  and  grraciously  to  recognise 
how  much  he  was  beholden  to  the  English  nation 
for  their  love  and  conformity  to  his  desires.  The 
king  did  personally  and  infallibly  sit  amongst 
them  of  the  Parliament  every  day ;  so  that  there 
fell  not  a  word  amongst  them  but  his  majesty  was 
of  council  with  it. 

The  whole  assembly,  after  the  wonted  manner* 
was  abstracted  into  eight  bishops,  eight  lords, 
eight  gentlemen,  knights  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
lay  burgesses  for  towns.  And  this  epitome  of 
the  whole  Parliament  did  meet  every  day  in  one 
room  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  against 
some  of  the  Lower  House,  which  were  returned 
by  the  country,  being  pointed  at  aa  men  averse  in 
their  appetites  and  humours  to  the  business  of  the 
Parliament,  who  were  deposed  of  their  attendance 
by  the  king's  power,  and  others,  better  affected* 
by  the  king's  election,  placed  in  their  room. 

The  greatest  and  weightiest  articles,  agitated 
in  this  Parliament,  were  sp^ially  touching  the 
government  of  the  kirk  and  kirkmen,  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  hereditary  sheriffs  to  an  annual 
charge ;  and  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  as  well  the  real  execution  as  the  title  of  their 
places.  For  now  the  sheriff  doth  hold  Jura  rega- 
lia in  his  circuit,  without  check  or  controlment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  do  want  the  staff  of 
their  authority.  For  Uie  church  and  common- 
wealth, his  majesty  doth  strive  to  shape  the  frame 
of ,  this  kingdom  to  the  method  and  degrees  of  the 
government  of  England,  as  by  reading  of  the 
several  acts  it  may  appear.  The  king's  desire 
and  travail  herein,  though  he  did  suffer  a  momen- 
tary opposition,  (for  his  countrymen  will  speak 
boldly  to  him,)  hath  in  part  been  profitable.  For* 
though  he  hath  not  fully  and  complementally 
prevailed  in  all  things,  yet,  he  hath  won  ground 
in  most  things,  and  hath  gained  aets  of  parliament 
to  authorize  particular  commissioners,  to  set  down 
orders  for  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  treat 
with  sheriffs  for  their  offices,  by  way  of  pecuniary 
composition.  But  all  these  proceedings  are  to 
have  an  inseparable  reference  to  his  majesty.  K 
any  prove  unreasonably  and  undutifully  refractory, 
his  majesty  hath  declared  himself,  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed against  him  by  the  warrant  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  royal  power. 

His  majesty's  speech  this  day  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  former  discourse.  He  was 
pleased  to  declare  what  was  done  and  determined 
in  the  progress  of  this  Parliament;  his  reasons 
for  it;  and  that  nothing  was  gotten  by  shoulder- 
ing or  wrestling,  but  by  debate,  judgment,  and 
reason,  without  any  interposition  of  his  royal 
power  in  any  thing.  He  commanded  thelorda 
in  state  of  judicature  to  give  life,  by  a  careful 
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execution  unto  the  law,  which  otherwise  was  but 
moriuum  cadaver  ei  bona  peritwra. 

Thus  much  touching  the  legal  part  of  my  ad- 
yertisement  unto  you.  I  will  give  your  lordship 
an  account  in  two  lines  of  the  complement  of  the 
country,  time,  and  place. 

llie  country  affords  more  profit  and  better  con- 
tentment than  I  could  erer  promise  myself  by  my 
reading  of  it. 

The  king  was  never  more  cheerful  in  body  and 
mind,  never  so  well  pleased :  and  so  are  the  Eng- 
lish of  all  conditions. 

The  entertainment  very  honourable,  very  gene- 
ral, and  very  full :  every  day  feasts  and  invita- 
tions. I  know  not  who  paid  for  it.  They  strive, 
by  direction,  to  give  us  all  fair  contentment,  that 
we  may  know  that  the  country  is  not  so  contemptr 
ible,  but  that  it  is  worth  the  cherishing. 

The  lord  provost  of  this  town,  who  in  Eng- 
lish is  the  mayor,  did  feast  the  king  and  all  the 
lords  this  week ;  and  another  day  all  the  gentle- 
men. And,  I  confess,  it  was  performed  with 
state,  with  abundance,  and  with  a  general  content. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  bold  expectation,  that 
Mr.  John  Murray  shall  be  created  a  baron  of  this 
country,  and  some  do  chat,  that  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham's  Mr.  Wray  shall  be  a  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  in  his  place. 

There  hath  been  yet  no  creation  of  lords  since 
his  majesty  did  touch  Scotland ;  but  of  knights 
many,  yet  not  so  many  as  we  heard  in  England ; 
but  it  is  thought  all  the  pensioners  will  be  knights 
to-morrow.  Neither  are  there  any  more  English 
lords  sworn  of  the  privy  council  here,  save  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  Montgomery,  and 
Hay,  are  already  gone  for  England. 

I  have  made  good  profit  of  my  journey  hither; 
for  I  have  gotten  a  transcript  of  the  speech  which 
your  lordship  did  deliver  at  your  first  and  happy 
sitting  in  Chancery,  which  I  could  not  gain  in 
England.  It  hath  been  showed  to  the  king,  and 
received  due  approbation.  The  God  of  heaven, 
all-wise  and  all-sufficient,  guard  and  assist  your 
lordship  in  all  your  actions :  for  I  can  read  here 
whatsoever  your  lordship  doth  act  there;  and 
your  courses  be  such  as  you  need  not  to  fear  to 
give  copies  of  them.  But  the  king's  eare  be 
wide  and  long,  and  he  seeth  with  many  eyes. 
All  this  works  for  your  honour  and  comfort.  I 
pray  God  nothing  be  soiled,  heated,  or  cooled  in 
the  carriage.  Envy  sometimes  attends  virtues, 
and  not  for  good ;  and  these  bore  certain  proprie- 
ties and  cireumstances  inherent  to  your  lordship's 
mind ;  which  men  may  admire,  I  cannot  express. 
But  I  will  wade  no  fiirther  time  herein,  lest  I  should 
seem  eloquent  I  have  been  too  saucy  with  your 
lordship,  and  held  you  too  long  with  my  idleness. 
He  that  takes  time  from  your  lordship  rebs  the 
public.  God  give  your  body  health,  and  your 
soul  heaven.  j 


My  Lord  of  Pembroke,  my  Lord  of  Anrndel, 
my  Lord  Zonch,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  were 
new  sworn  of  the  council  here. 


TO  TOE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  Goon  Lord, 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty  con- 
cerning the  strangere ;  in  which  business  I  had 
formerly  written  to  your  lordship  a  joint  letter 
with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  my  lord 
privy  seal,*  and  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood. 

I  am,  I  thank  God,  much  relieved  with  my 
being  in  the  country  air,  and  the  order  I  keep ;  so 
that,  of  late  yeare,  I  have  not  found  my  health 
better. 

Your  lordship  writeth  seldomer  than  you  were 

wont ;  but  when  yon  are  once  gotten  into  Eng« 

land  you  will  be  more  at  leisure.    God  bless  and 

prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  devoted 

friend  and  servantt 

Fr.  Bacon. 
GorhUBbnry,  July  t0,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPBB.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who,  in  this  business  of  Sir  John  Bennet's,^ 
hath  altogether  followed  your  lordship's  direction. 

His  majesty  hath  at  length  been  pleased  to 
despatch  Mr.  Lowder,$  according  to  your  lord- 
ship's desire,  for  the  place  in  Ireland.  What  the 
cause  of  the  stay  was,  I  shall  impart  to  your 
lordship  when  I  see  yon,  being  now  too  long  to 
relate. 

His  majesty  hath  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read  the 
little  book  you  sent  me  to  present  unto  him ;  but, 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  fittest  opportunity,  I  will  offer 
it  to  him  again. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well; 
and  I  am  excc^ing  glad  to  hear  of  your  health« 
that  you  are  of  so  good  term  proof,  which  is  the 
best  of  it,  being  you  are  in  those  businesses  put 
most  to  the  trial,  which  I  wish  may  long  continue 
in  that  strength,  that  you  may  still  do  his  majesty 
and  your  country  that  good  service,  whereof  we 


*  Edward,  Earl  of  WorcMter. 

f  Hvl.  M88.  Yol.  7000. 

X  Of  Godatow,  In  Ozfbrdflhire,  who  was  tent  to  Bitnieli  to 
the  archduke,  to  eipoetulate  with  him  coneeming  a  libel  oa 
the  king,  Iropatedto  EryciQt  Puteaaua,  and  entitled, /mm! 
CtaiAotU  Corpna  Regia. 

(  He  had  been  ■olicitor  to  the  qneen,  bnt  finding  her  dlallk* 
to  hln,  he  was  willing  to  part  with  his  place  for  that  of  one 
of  the  barona  of  the  eicbeqdar  In  Ireland ;  for  whkh  he 
wae  recommended  by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Earl  of  Buektaic 
ham,  hi  a  letter  dated  at  WhItehaO,  May  »,  iei7. 
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bear  so  genenl  approbation  that  it  much  rejoiceth 
me,  who  rest 

Your  lordship's,  erer  at  command, 

G.  BuCKINOHAlf* 

rklktond,  the  dck 
of  Jaljr,  ISn. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPBR. 

Mt  Lord  : — ^I  hsTO  received  yoor  lordship's  letp 
ter  by  yoar  man;  but  haying  so  lately  imparted 
my  mind  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  I  refer  your 
lordship  to  those  letters  without  making  a  need- 
less repetition^  and  rest 

Your  lordriiip's  at  command, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 
.  AtlitoB,  ttat  SSOi  of  Aof .  1617. 

Bndoned. 

7b  my  konawrable  lord^  Sir  f\ranci$  Bacon, 
Mni^i,  Lord  Kuper  rf  Ike  Grtat  Seal  tf 
England, 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tirt  good  Lord, 

I  have  reformed  the  ordinance  according  to  his 
majesty's  corrections,  which  were  very  material. 
And  for  the  first  of  phraaU  non  placet,  I  under- 
stand his  majesty,  nay,  farther,*!  understand  my- 
self, the  better  for  it.  I  send  your  lordship  there- 
fore six  priyy  seals ;  for  eyery  court  will  look  to 
haye  their  seteral  warrant.  I  send  also,  two  bills 
for  letters  patents,  to  the  two  reporters:  and  for 
the  persons,  I  send  also  four  names,  with  my 
commendations  of  those  two,  for  which  I  will 
answer  upon  my  knowledge.  The  names  must 
be  filled  in  the  blanks ;  and  so  they  are  to  be 
returned. 

For  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  your 
lordship's  letter  found  me  in  the  care  of  it. 
Therefore,  according  to  his  majesty's  command- 
ment, by  you  signified,  I  have  sent  a  letter  for  his 
majesty's  signature.  And  the  directions  them- 
selves are  also  to  be  signed.  These  are  not  to  be 
returned  to  me,  lest  the  secret  come  out;  but  to 
be  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Wallingford,  as  the  packets 
use  to  be  sent. 

I  do  much  rejoice,  to  hear  of  his  majesty's 
health  and  good  disposition.  For  me,  though  I 
am  incessantly  in  business,  yet  the  reintegra- 
tion of  your  love,  maketh  me  find  all  things 
easy. 

God  preserre  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend, 

and  deyoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

York  Room, 
October  18,  M17. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  spent  some  time  with  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  about  his  own  business, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  his  majesty.  He  hath 
had  some  conference  with  your  lordship,  upon 
whose  report  to  his  majesty  of  your  seal  and 
care  of  his  service,  which  his  majesty  accepteth 
very  well  at  your  hands,  he  hath  commanded  Sir 
L.  Cranfield  to  attend  your  lordship,  to  signify 
his  farther  pleasure  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
service ;  unto  whose  relation  I  refer  you.  His 
majesty's  fiirther  pleasure  is,  you  acquaint  no 
creature  living  with  it,  he  having  resolved  to  rely 
open  yoor  care  and  trust  only. 

Thus,  wishing  you  all  happiness,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend 

and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
October  M,  1617. 


SIR  FRANCIS  ENOLEFYLD*  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Right  Honourasle, 

Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for 
wan^  of  other  means,  by  this  paper  to  let  your 
lordship  understand,  that  notwithstanding  I  rest 
in  no  contempt,  nor  have  to  my  knowledge  broken 
any  order  made  by  your  lordship,  concerning 
the  trust,  either  for  the  payment  of  money,  or 
assignment  of  land ;  yet,  by  reason  of  my  close 
imprisonment,  and  the  unusual  carriage  of  this 
cause  against  me,  I  can  get  no  counsel  who  will, 
in  open  court,  deliver  my  case  unto  your  lordship, 
I  must,  therefore,  humbly  leave  unto  your  lord- 
ship's wisdom,  how  far  your  lordship  will,  upon 
ray  adversary's  fraudulent  bill,  exhibited  by  the 
wife  without  her  husband's  privity,  extend  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  authority  against  me, 
who  desire  nothing  but  the  honest  performance 
of  a  trust,  which  I  know  not  how  to  leave  if  I 
would.  So,  nothing  doubting  but  your  lordship 
will  do  what  appertaineth  to  justice,  and  the  emi- 

*  This  gentleman  was  yery  vnfbrtunate  in  hie  behaytonr, 
with  regard  to  thoee  who  had  the  great  seal ;  for  In  HUary 
Term,  of  the  year  lfl8S-4,  be  was  fined  three  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Star  (Chamber,  for  casting  an  imputation  of 
bribery  on  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lbtcolo. 
MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chaftibertain,  to  Sir  Dudley  Oarletoo, 
dated  at  London,  1999-ft.  Sir  Francis  liad  been  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  a  contempt  of  a  decree  in  Chancery ;  upon 
which  he  was  charged,  by  Sir  John  Rennet,  with  havlnf 
said  before  sufficient  wttness,  **that  he  could  prove  this  holy 
bishop  Judge  had  been  bribed  by  some  that  fbred  well  in  their 
causes.'*  A  few  days  after  the  sentence  In  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  lord  keeper  sent  for  Sir  Francis,  and  told  him  he 
would  refhte  his  fool  aspersions,  and  prove  uponhln  that  he 
scorned  the  pelf  of  the  world,  or  to  exact,  or  make  lucre,  of 
any  man ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  forgave  him  every 
penny  of  his  fine,  and  would  crave  the  same  mercy  towards 
him  from  the  king.— Bishop  Haekel's  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  Part  1.,  p.  63, 64. 
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nent  pldce  of  equity  yovr  lordship  holdeth,  I 
muBt,  since  I  cannot  understand  from  yoar  lord- 
ship the  caose  of  my  late  close  Testraint,  rest, 
daring  your  lordship's  pleasure, 
Your  lordship's  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet, 

Fr.  Enolbftld. 

Oct.  18, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mr  HONOUKABLB  LoRD, 

I  haye  thought  good  to  renew  my  motion  to 
your  lordship,  in  the  behalf  of  niy  Lord  of  Hun- 
tingdon, my  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerard;  for  that  I  am  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  their  desires;  they  only  seeking 
the  true  advancement  of  the  charitable  uses,  unto 
which  the  land,  given  by  their  grandfather,  was 
intended :.  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  meant 
by  way  of  a  corporation,  and  by  this  means,  that 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  schoolmaster,  usher, 
and  poor,  and  the  coheirs  to  be  visitors.  The 
tenants  might  be  conscionably  dealt  withal ;  and 
so  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  feoffees  to 
abuse  the  trust;  which,  it  hath  been  lately 
proved,  have  been  hitherto  the  hindrance  of  this 
good  work.  These  coheirs  desire  only  the  ho- 
nour of  their  ancestor's  gift,  and  wish  the  money, 
misemployed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court  by 
Sir  John  Harper,  may  rather  be  bestowed  by 
your  lordship's  discretion  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  foundation  of  their  ancestors,  than  by  the 
censure  of  any  other.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Tbeobaldi,  November  IS. 

Endoraed,— 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 

My  honourablb  Lord, 

Though  I  had  resolve4  to  give  your  lordship  no 
more  trouble  in  matters  of  controversy  depending 
before  you,  with  what  importance  soever  my  let- 
ters had  been,  yet  the  respect  I  bear  unto  this 
gentleman  hath  so  far  forced  my  resolution,  as  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship  the  suit,  which,  I 
am  informed  by  him,  is  to  receive  shearing  before 
you  on  Monday  next,  between  Barneby  Leigh  and 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,^  defendant ;  wherein  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship's favour  on  the  plaintiffs  so  far  only  as  the 
Justice  of  their  cause  shall  require.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Newmrket,  the  IStb  of  November. 

Endoraed,  1017. 

•  Hart.  irSS.  vol.  7006.  f  Ibid. 

t  Eldeit  eon  of  8tr  Jobn  Thynne,  knight,  wbo  died,  Novem- 
ber SI,  1004.  Thta  Sir  Thomas's  yoiinffer  son  by  hit  Aral 
wife,  Marv,  dauf bter  of  0«orfe,  Lord  Audley,  was  fliiher  of 
Thomei  Thynne,  Beq. ;  aseaeslnated  by  the  followen  of 
Count  Conlfimark,  February  IS,  Iflflft^ 


TO  THE  UntD  tBEPEB.* 
Mr  HoirocRARLB  Lord, 

The  certificate  being  returned  upon  the  com- 
mission touching  Sir  Richard  Haughton's  alum 
mines,  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship's 
furtherance  in  the  business,  which  his  majesty 
(as  your  lordship  will  see  by  his  letter)  much 
affecteth  as  a  bargain  for  his  advantage,  and  for 
the  present  relief  of  Sir  Richard  Haughton. 
What  favour  your  lordship  shall  do  him  therein 
I  will  not  fail  to  acknowleidge,  and  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Endorsed, 
Received,  November  16,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 

Mr  HoirouRABLB  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  liketh  well  of  the  judges'  opi- 
nion you  sent  unto  him,  and  hath  pricked  the 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  roll  you  sent, 
which  I  returned  signed  unto  your  lordship. 

His  majesty  takes  Tery  well  the  pains  you  have 
taken  in  sending  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield ;  and 
desireth  you  to  send  to  him  again,  and  to  quicken 
him  in  the  business. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

His  majesty  liketh  well  the  course  taken  about 
his  household,  wherewith  he  would  have  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  his  council,  to  go  forward. 

Newmarket,  the  17th  November,  1517. 

Endorsed, 
Mif  Lord  ef  Buckingham  showing  his  majesty  s  op- 
prsbaiion  of  the  courses  held  touching  the  househoUL 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHAM4 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

The  last  letter  of  my  lord's,  whereof  the  conclu- 
sion, indeed,  is  a  little  blunt,  as  the  king  calleth 
it,  was  concluded  in  my  absence,  which  hath  been 
but  once  since  I  came  to  this  town ;  and  brought 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  I  sat  in 
Chancery.  Whereupon  I  retired  to  a  little  closet 
I  have  there,  and  signed  it,  not  thinking  fit  to 
sever. 

For  my  opinion,  I  despatched  it  the  morrow 
following.     And  till  Sir  Lionel  Oranfieldf  be 

•  Harl.  M8S.  vol.  7006.  f  Ibid. 

t  In  answer  to  his  lordtbip't  letter  from  Newmarket,  No- 
vember 10, 1017,  printed  Id  Lord  Baoon'e  Worke. 

)  He  waa  originally  a  merehant  in  the  city  of  London,  in- 
troduced to  the  king's  knowledge  by  the  Earl  of  Northamp- 
ton, and  into  his  serrfce  by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  being 
the  great  projector  for  reforming  the  king*s  household,  ad- 
vancing the  cnstoms,  and  ocber  services ;  for  which  he  wm 
made  lord  treasurer,  Baron  Cranfield,  and  Earl  of  Middlesex  | 
but  being  accused  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  misdemean- 
ors in  his  office,  be  bad  a  seveip  sentence  passed  upon  him 
by  the  lords  in  lOSI. 
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«ble  to  execute  his  part  in  the  nilMsoRimifleionv  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  so  fit  to  direct  it.  He 
crept  to  me  yesternight,  bat  he  is  not  well.  I 
did  his  majesty's  message  to  him  touching  the 
tobacco;  and  he  said  he  would  give  his  majesty 
Tery  real   and    solid   satisfaction  touching  tlus 


This  is  all  for  the  present  I  shall  trouble  your 
lordship  withal,  resting  ever 
Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  senrant, 

Fb.  Bacon* 
Novettber  90, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mr  HOirouRABLB  Loan, 

His  majesty  liketh  very  well  of  the  draught 
your  lordship  sent  of  the  letter  for  the  sub-com- 
mission, and  hath  signed  it  as  it  was,  without 
any  alteration,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords.  Which 
is  all  I  haye  to  write  at  this  time,  but  that  I  ever 
rest  your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOBAM. 

Newnarket,  the  id  of  Deeember,  1517. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mr  BOBOURABLB  LOBD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  refer  a  peti- 
tion of  one  Sir  Thomas  Blackstones  to  your  lord- 
ship, who  being  brother-in-law  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  much  respect,  Sir  Henry  Constable,  I 
have,  at  his  request,  yielded  to  recommend  hi^ 
business  so  far  to  your  lordship's  £ivour,  as  you 
shall  find  his  case  to  deserve  compassion,  and  may 
stand  with  the  rules  of  equity.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  Mend  and  servant, 

G.  BuoKiiroBAic. 


lie 


Iwt,  the  4ili  orDeeambtr. 

Endoried,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERT  oooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  may  marvel,  that  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  board,  which  yon  see  passed 
so  well,  there  came  no  particular  letter  from  my- 
self; wherein,  though  it  be  true,  that  now  this 
very  evening  I  have  made  even  with  the  causes 
of  Chancery,  and  comparing  with  the  causes 
heard  by  my  lord^  that  dead  is,  of  Michaelmas 
term  was  twelvemonth,  I  find  them  to  be  double 
so  many  and  one  more;  besides  that  the  causes 
that  I  despatch  do  seldom  turn  upon  me  again,  as 
his  many  times  did ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  do  as- 


•  Had.  H88.  vol.  7006. 
t  GtatMcllor  RUwaert. 


t  Ibid. 


sure  your  lordship,  that  should  have  been  no 
excuse  to  me,  who  shall  ever  assign  both  to  the 
causes  of  the  subject,  yea,  and  to  my  health,  but 
the  leavings  of  times  afWr  his  majesty's  business 
done.  But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  speak  with 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  with  whom  of  necessity  I 
was  to  confer  about  the  names,  till  this  after- 
noon. 

First,  therefore,  I  send  the  names  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  with  mine  own  good  allowance  of  those, 
which  we  wish  his  majesty  should  select ;  where- 
in I  have  had  respect  somewhat  to  form,  more 
to  the  avoiding  of  opposition,  but  most  to  the 
service. 

Two  most  important  effects  his  majesty's  letter 
hath  wrought  already :  the  one,  that  we  perceive 
his  majesty  will  go  through  stitch,  which  goeth 
to  the  root  of  our  disease.  The  other,  that  it 
avraketh  the  particular  ofiicers,  and  will  make 
their  own  endeavours  and  propositions  less  per- 
functory, and  more  solid  and  true  for  the  future. 
Somewhat  is  to  be  done  presently,  and  somewhat 
by  seasonable  degrees.  For  the  present  my  ad- 
vice is,  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  write 
back  to  the  table,  that  he  doth  well  approve  that 
we  did  not  put  back  or  retard  the  good  Mrays  we 
were  in  of  ourselves ;  and  that  we  understood  his 
majesty's  right:  that  his  late  direction  was  to 
give  help,  and  not  hindrance  to  the  former  courses ; 
and  that  he  doth  expect  the  propositions  we  have 
in  hand,  when  they  are  finished  :  and  that  for  the 
sab-commissions,  he  hath  sent  us  the  names  he 
hath  chosen  out  of  thoee  by  us  sent  and  pro- 
pounded; and  that  he  leaveth  the  particular 
directions  from  time  to  time,  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
commissioners,  wholly  to  the  table. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fairest  way ;  first  to  seal 
the  sub-commission  without  opening  the  nature 
of  their  employments,  and  without  eeeming  ^at 
they  should  have  any  immediate  dependence  upon 
his  majesty,  but  merely  upon  the  table. 

As  for  that  which  is  to  be  kept  in  breast,  and  to 
come  forth  by  parts,  the  degrees  are  these: 

First,  to  employ  the  sob-commissioners  in  the 
reconsidering  of  thoee  branches,  which  the  aeverri 
officers  shall  propound. 

Next,  in  taking  consideration  of  other  branches 
of  retrenchment,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
propounded. 

The  third,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
and  huge  arrears  and  debts  in  every  ofiSce; 
whether  there  be  cause  to  abate  them  upon  deceit 
or  abuse ;  and  at  least  how  to  settle  them  best, 
both  for  the  king's  honour,  and  avoiding  of 
clamour,  and  for  the  taking  away,  as  much  as 
may  be,  that  same  ill  influence  and  effect,  where- 
by the  arrear  past  destroys  the  good  husbandry 
and  reformation  to  come. 

The  fourth  is  to  proceed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  retrenchments  and  arrears  to  the  improve- 
ments. 

K 
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All  diese  four,  at  least  the  last  three,  I  wish  not 
to  be  stirred  in  till  his  majesty's  coming. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Yoor  lordship's  trae  friend 

and  doToted  serrant, 
Fr.  Bacoit. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
care  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 

York  Home,  this  0tli  of  Dec«nib«r,  1017. 


TO  THB  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  Lord,— I  have  received  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  your  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa. 
tion  that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majesty 
is  not  apt  to  give  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place ;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all.  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  you  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  trial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BUCKIMOBAM. 

Warwick,  Sept.  5, 1017. 


THB  EARL  OF  BUGKINOHAM  TO  THB  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRAI«€I8  BACON.* 

Mt  LoRDy— I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  contemneth,  as  is 
usual  to  his  great  spirit  in  tiiese  cases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  saith,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

*  Tblt  aeemt  to  be  the  letter  to  which  the  lord  keeper  re- 
'  tiuiMd  an  anewer,  Sepumbtr  S9, 1017,  printed  in  bit  worka. 


discovery  opon  the  discourse  you  had  with  me 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  confess,  that  yoor 
offer  of  submission  unto  me,  and  in  writing,  if  so 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  nnkindness  that  I 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  behaviour  to* 
wards  me  in  my  absence,  as,  out  of  the  sparks  of 
my  old  affection  towards  you,  I  went  to  sound 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  you,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting;  where  I  found,  on  the  one 
part,  his  majesty  so  little  satisfied  with  your  late 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  some  public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con«> 
ceived  indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  forced 
upon  my  knees  to  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  you. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  have 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  diflS- 
culty)  obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  far 
disable  yon  from  the  merit  of  your  future  service, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest- 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  ofiRce  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  council, 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  errors 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  but 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  name. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grrief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set- 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafVer  your 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  will 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  me 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 

*  At  Windeor,  according  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldoo*  who  may 
perhapg  be  belteyed  in  such  a  ctrcnmatance  ai  this.  See  CMirf 
and  Character  tf  Khtg'  Jamu  /.,  p.  19. 
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be  far  enough  from  it  for  aught  I  yet  see.  Bat  I 
beseech  yoor  lordship  to  resenre  this  secretly  to 
yourself  only*  till  our  meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
lest  his  majesty  should  be  highly  offended  for  a 
cause  that  I  ]piow. 

Bsdoned, 

A  letter  <f  reeoneiHation  from  Lord  Buckingham^ 

after  1m  majetty*9  return  from  Scotland^ 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPBR.* 

Mt  honourable  Loan, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretaryf  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delivery  of  this  packet,  I  haye  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with  this  letter  to 
your  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
another  to  the  lords  from  his  majesty.  Which  is 
all  I  hare  now  to  write,  but  that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BUCKINOBAM. 

Newmarket,  tbe  7th  of  December,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER4 

Mt  honourabli  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
therein,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
but  that  I  shall  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  tbe  9th  of  December,  1617. 

Bndoned, 
My  Lord  of  Buckingham  to  your  hrdihip^  showing 

the  king^B  UHng  of  your  opinion  and  choice  of 

namccfor  sulhCommiMiion, 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINOBAM. 

Mt  vbrt  eooD  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letters  patentsf  are  ready.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
delivery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it4o-morrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fba.  Bacok. 

New  Teidr*fl  ev«,  1617. 

I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordriiip,  for  your  new 

•  Harl.M80.  VOL  7006. 

f  Sir  Thorou  Lake  $  hie  colleacne,  SecreUry  Winwood, 
died  October  17, 1617 ;  and  Sir  Robert  Naunton  lacceeded  to 
the  |NMt  of  eecrctary,  Jaonary  8»  1617-8,  from  that  of  BnrTeyor 
of  the  Ooort  of  Wards. 

I  Hart.  MS8.  vol.  7006. 

)  For  the  ttde  of  Marquk  of  BocUngham  toUmaelf  and  the 
aule  hein  of  hia  body. 


year's  gift,  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  that  if 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shall  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hart  before  your  lordship  shall 
be  hurt.  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  ser- 
vice, which  shall  be  my  all-year's  giA. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHABC. 

Mt  vkrt  good  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  fory 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  ofiered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  yoor  lordship 
signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 
shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 
it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant. 
Fa.  Bacon* 
Thlfl  New  Year's  eve,  1617. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  FULLERTON.* 

I  paESUMB  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
My  HONOURABLE  LOBD, 

His  majesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli- 
citor^ to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching   alehoaseSfS  that,  upon    consideration 

*  He  had  been  eilrTeyor  of  the  landa  to  Prtace  Charles, 
when  Duke  of  York ;  and  wae  groom  of  the  stole  to  him 
when  king.    He  died  in  January,  1630-1. 

t  Harl.  HS8.  vol.  7006. 

i  Sir  Thomae  Coventry. 

)  The  lord  chancellor,  in  hie  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Boek- 
fngham,  dated  January  »,  1617,  printed  la  his  works,  haa  the 
following  passage :  **For  the  suit  of  the  alehouses,  which 
coneemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Vllliers,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Hanle,  I  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justlee 
and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and  there  Is  a  scruple  in  it,  that 
It  should  be  one  of  the  grieTanees  put  down  in  Parliament : 
which,  if  it  be,  I  may  not,  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you,  adrhM 
yon  to  deal  in  it ;  if  it  be  not,!  will  mould  la  the  beat  manner. 
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®  «Urred  in  till  his  majesty's  coming. 
^od  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Baco.v 

*  our  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  havt 

of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
ork  HooM,  thii  0th  of  December,  16 i  7. 


discoven 
this  .1 
ofTtT 


TO  THE  LORD 

My  Lord, — I  have  re<v 
\j  from  your  lordship. 
severally  :  but  thr  •. 
this,  that  your  )  ■ 
against  you  th  > 
tion  that  is  m 
well  make  a. 
is  not  apt  t  > 
men  of  y  " 
that  it  i-  ' 

vant'.io" 
kiri'l  •! 


.   V 


..^.uiiied  by 

s.  .•i^*Mitingof 

V  \*.Hir  lordship, 

ji^iv*,  therefore, 

...  lufdship,  that  he 


tini 

CO! 


^    f^  CelloD,  1  know  no 

^liMld  have  displaced 

MMiied  ento  me,  that  it  was 

^„  J  wbeiein,  if  1  was  abused, 

,^     But  if  he  did  ponaent,  and, 

,mf^th  his  mind,  then  I  would 

.^mee  the  other,  that  is  come  in. 

pcay  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 

.,^^uied  from  himself,  what  passed  touch- 

\  .vnsent;  and  I  will  do  him  reason. 

>hg^  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 

Yonr  lordship's  true  fnend 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fb.  Baooh,  Cane. 

Endoraed, 
7b  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham^  eoneeming  Sir 
John  Cotton's  resigning  the  place  of  Custos  Bo- 
tulorum  of  Cambridgeshire. 


.  ..oiott  to  use  his  service ; 

u  ti0  is  a  man  of  good 

A'wg  in  the  place,  I  know 

.K*»if  respects,  will  be  loath  he 

^.i^raee.    1  desire,  therefore, 

'     voiir  lordship  the  reasons  of 

/  a  1  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 

I'  ^^uakaelf,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 

X*  c"*iy  ft»  **>•*  **^*  ^^  y°^^  lordship's, 

i^^id  »  be  very  unusual,  unless  upon 

Ij^ttiwiademeanor  of  the  party.   Thus, 

u  Uiis  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 

'li  oouiea  1  could,  that  no  complaint  should 

"   ^j^JiBSt  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

^''  ^         Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  BUCKIMOHAM. 


TO  THK  M ARQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

14 V  vaav  ooon  Lord, 

1 4I0  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quality, 
10  disgrace  them.  For,  1  take  myself  to  have  some 
Inteveat  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
Bngland,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

mud  help  It  fbrwftrd."  A  patent  for  llcflnitiic  alebousee 
IwIhS  aftarwardi  gr«Bt«d  to  Sir  Oflee  Mompenoo  and  Sir 
Francea  MUctiel,  and  greatly  abiued  by  them,  tbey  were 
puiiiahad  for  ttaoee  abueaa  by  the  Parliament,  wbkb  met 
January  80,  iMfr-i. 

Hart.  Mas.  vol.  7000. 
t  iH  iAudwade,  In  Oimbridgeahlre,  knight.    He  eerred 
^J^y  y«ara  ae  knight  of  the  thira  for  that  eounty,«Bd  died  In 
loao,  M  the  age  of  eaventyaeven.    Hta  eldeet  eon.  Sir  John 
«^uiton,  waa  created  a  baronet,  July  14, 1041. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship's  letter,  Sir 
Lionel  Cianfield  being  here,  hath  informed  his 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  business 
of  the  household ;  which  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordship, 
of  whose  care  and  pains  therein  he  receiveth  very 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  your 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
so,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  answer  in  your  behalf.  I  leave 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  his 
letter  of  the  business,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUOKIIIGBAM* 

Newniarket,  the  »4th  of  Janaary,  1017. 


to  the  lord  chancellor.* 

My  honourabui  Lord, 

I  have  been  entreated  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's 
fiivour  Mr.  John  Huddy,  between  whom  and  Mr, 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  infonned,  a 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next.  My  desire  nnto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Huddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometfa  before 
yon,  for  my  sake.  Which  I  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

G.  BCCKINOBAM. 

Newmarket,  the  iSth  of  January,  1017. 

*Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  understand  that  his  majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  refer  a  suit  unto  him  by  two  of  his  servants, 
Robert  Maxwell  and  John  Hunt,  for  the  makingr 
of  sheriffs  and  escheators'  patents,  to  your  lord- 
ship^s  consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
ship on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
them  thus  much  favour  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship^s 
other  occasions  may  permit,  to  certify  your 
opinion  thereof  unto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  ever  reat 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  4lh  day  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURADLB  LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party  ; 
yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  recommend  unto  your 
lordship's  favour  a  special  friend  of  his.  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  before  your  lordship  in 
the  Chanceryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett ;  which, 
npon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  seemeth  so 
reasonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  itself 
will  move  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  bearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  same 
unto  your  lordship,  as  at  the  first  sight  it  doth 
unto  me.  I  therefore  desire  your  lordship  to 
show  in  this  particular  what  favour  you  lawfully 
may,  for  niy  sake,  who  will  account  it  as  done 
unto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  4th  day  of  Feb.  1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty 

about  the  public  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 

Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 

the  judges  and  justices  before  the  circuits.    I 

pray  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.    I  send 

also  some  papers  appertaining  to  that  business, 

which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 

if  his  majesty  call  for  them.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
Pebnury  6, 1617. 

•  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006. 

f  Lord  Bacon  was  afterwards  aceased  by  the  House  of 
CotDOBOiM  of  having  received  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk  one  hun- 
dred pleeee ;  which  he  did  not  deny,  bat  alleged,  that  it  was 
after  the  suit  was  ended. 

Vol.  Ill 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRO, 

His  majesty  marvelleth,  that  he  heareth  nothing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;'|'  and  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordship  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  account 
thereof  as  you  can.     And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  7th  of  February. 

Endorsed,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.| 
My  RONOURABLB  LoRO, 

I  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkins, 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  I  recommended  to  you  concern- 
ing him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hath 
used  him  for  my  sake.  For  which  I  give  your 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  the 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobalds,  the  12th  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.) 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  your  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  farther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  give  direction  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rollsjl  and  Mr.  Attorney  f  to  stay 
the  examination.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

to  do  you  service, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Hampton  Court,  the  18th  of  March,  1617. 


to  the  lord  chancellor  of  ireland.^* 

My  Lord  Chancellor, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  multitude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 


*  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006. 

t  A  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  which  was  (ranted  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitcbel,  who  were  punished 
for  the  abuse  of  that  patent  by  the  Parliament,  whleh  met 
January  30,  lOSO-l. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006.  $  Ibid. 

li  Sir  Julius  Cesar.  Hi  Sir  Henry  Yelverton. 

•*  Dr.  Thomas  Jones,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  April 
10, 1C19. 
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the  deputy  I  approve  and  eoramend ;  for  I  ever 
loved  entire  and  good  compositiona,  which  was 
the  old  physic,  better  than  fine  separations. 

Your  friendly  attiibutea  I  take  as  effects  of 
affection;  which  must  be  causes  of  any  good 
offices,  wherewith  I  can  requite  yon. 

We  conceive  that  kingdom  is  in  growth.  God 
send  soundness  to  the  increase;  wherein  I  doubt 
not  but  your  lordship  will  do  your  part.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

Fra.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  HoQW,  April  1ft,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IRELAND.* 

Mt  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  assure  you, 
that  you  are  not  deceived,  neither  in  the  care  I 
have  of  the  public  in  that  state,  nor  in  my  good 
wishes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  when  it  shall  lie 
in  my  power  towards  yourself. 

I  am  glad  to  receive  your  testimony  of  my  lord 
deputy,  both  because  I  esteem  your  judgment, 
and  because  it  concurreth  with  my  own. 

The  materials  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  trade 
and  wealth,  grow  on  apace.  I  hope  the  form, 
which  giveth  the  best  living  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, will  not  be  behind,  the  rather  by  you,  as  a 
good  instrument.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  HoaM,  *  *  of  April,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CUANCELLOR.1 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  will  not  go  about  to  excuse  mine  own  fault, 
by  making  you  believe  bis  majesty  was  backward 
in  your  business ;  but  upon  the  first  motion  he 
gave  me  directions  for  it,  which  it  was  my  negli- 
gence, as  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
performed,  having  not  been  slack  in  moving  his 
majesty,  but  in  despatching  your  man.  All  is 
done  which  your  lordship  desired;  and  I  will 
give  order,  according  to  his  majesty's  directions, 
80  that  your  lordship  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
yourself  any  farther,  but  only  to  expect  the 
speedy  performance  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
pleasure. 

I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  the  other  business,  and  will 
ever  rest. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobalds,  the  Sth  of  Mty,  [1018.] 

*  Sir  William  Jonea,to  whom,  apon  hfai  belof  called  to  that 
fioac,  the  lord  keeper  made  a  tpeech,  printed  Is  hi*  worln. 
t  Harl.  MSB.  Tol.  7000. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  HONOURABLE  LORD, 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  majesty  to  recom- 
mend unto  your  consideration  a  petition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  together  with  the  grievances  and 
request  for  the  rectifying  of  the  work  of  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  and  now  understandeth  that  your 
lordship  hath  called  unto  you  the  other  commis- 
sioners in  that  case,  and  spent  some  time  to  hear 
what  the  opposere  could  object,  and  perceiveth 
by  a  relation  of  a  good  entrance  you  have  made 
into  the  business;  and  is  now  informed,  that 
there  remaineth  great  store  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  in  the  merchants'  hands,  brought  from  fo- 
reign parts,  besides  that  which  is  brought  in  daily 
by  stealth,  and  wrought  here  by  underhand 
workera;  so  that  the  agents  want  vent,  with 
which  inconveniences  it  seemeth  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  so  well  meet;  and  yet  they 
are  enforced,  for  freeing  of  clamour,  to  set  great 
numbere  of  people  on  work ;  so  that  the  commo- 
dity lying  dead  in  their  hands,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  grow  to  a  very  great  sum  of  money. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  undertaken  may 
not  be  disheartened  by  these  wrongs  and  losses, 
his  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  write  unto 
your  lordship,  to  the  end  you  might  bestow  more 
time  this  vacation  in  prosecuting  the  course  you 
have  so  worthily  begun,  that  all  differences  being 
reconciled,  the  defects  of  the  commission  may  be 
also  amended,  for  prevention  of  farther  abuses 
therein ;  so  as  the  agents  may  receive  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  quietly  in  the  work  without  dis- 
turbance.   And  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

From  Bewly,  the  iOth  day  of  Auf .,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

Herewithal,  I  presumed  to  send  a  note  enclosed, 
both  of  my  business  in  Chancery,  and  with  my 
Lord  Roos,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  de-^ 
mand  of  me,  that  so  you  might  better  do  me  good ' 
tfi  ulrogue  genere.  It  may  please  your  lordship, 
after  having  perused  it,  to  commend  it  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Meautys  for  better  custody. 

At  my  parting  last  from  your  lordship,  the 
grief  1  had  to  ^ve  your  lordship's  presence, 
though  but  for  a  little  time,  was  such,  as  that 
being  accompanied  with  some  small  corporal  in- 
disposition that  I  was  in,  made  me  forgetful  to 
say  that,  which  now  for  his  majesty's  service  I 
thought  myself  bound  not  to  silence.  I  was 
credibly  informed  and  assured,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  went  away,  that  howsoever  Ralegh 
and  the  prenticesf  should  fall  out  to  be  proceeded 

*  Eari.  MSS.  vol.  7000. 

f  Who,  OB  the  ISdi  of  July,  1018,  bad  inMitcd  Ck»dofliar» 
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withal,  no  moie  imtanoM  would  be  made  here* 
afier  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  justice  to  be  done 
ever  in  these  particulars :  but  that  if  slackness 
were 'used  here,  they  would  be  laid  up  in  the 
deck,  and  would  serre  for  materials  (this  was  the 
▼ery  word)  of  future  and  final  discontentments. 
Now,  as  the  humour  and  design  of  some  may 
carry  them  towards  troubling  of  the  waters,  so  I 
know  your  lordship's  both  nature  and  great  place 
require  an  appeasing  them  at  your  hands.  And 
I  haye  not  presumed  to  say  this  little  out  of  any 
mind  at  all,  that  I  may  have,  to  meddle  with  mat^ 
ters  so  far  above  me,  but  out  of  a  thought  I  had, 
that  I  was  tied  in  duty  to  lay  thus  much  under 
your  lordship's  eye;  because  I  know  and  con- 
sider of  whom  I  heard  that  speech,  and  with  how 
graye  circumstances  it  was  delivered, 

I  beseech  Jesus  to  gtye  continuance  and  in- 
crease to  your  lordship's  happiness;  and  that,  if 
it  may  stand  with  his  will,  myself  may  one  day 
have  the  honour  of  casting  some  small  mite  into 
that  rich  treasury.  So  I  humbly  do  your  lordship 
reverence,  and  continue 

The  most  obliged  of  your  lordship's 
many  faithful  servants, 

ToBiK  Matthkw. 

Nouiaglmm,  thta  Slit  of  Aitcnat,  lOia 


TO  MR.  (AFTERWARDS    SIR)    ISAAC   WAKE,   HIS 
MAJE8T¥'S  AGENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  SAVOY. 

Mr.  Wakk, — ^I  have  received  some  letters  from 
you;  and  hearing  from  ray  Lord  Cavendish* 
how  well  he  affects  you,  and  taking  notice  also 
of  your  good  abilities  and  services  in  his  majesty's 
affairs,  and  not  forgetting  the  knowledge  I  had, 
when  young,  of  your  good  father,f  I  thought  my- 
self in  some  measure  tied  not  to  keep  from  you  my 
good  opinion  of  yon,  and  my  desire  to  give  you 
any  furtherance  in  your  fortunes  and  occasions, 
whereof  you  may  take  knowledge  and  liberty  to 
nse  me  for  your  good.  Fare  you  well. 
Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Vbrulah,^  Cane. 

York  HoiiM,  thte  Ut  of  Sept.,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

My  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  is  desirous  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
fitness  and  conveniency  of  the  gold  and  silver 

the  Spentah  ambaMador,  on  account  of  a  boy's  beinf  hurt  by 
bhn  as  be  was  lidliif .  ICmndeni  Jtrnnakt  tUgi*  JaeoH  /.,  p. 
S8.]  They  were  proceeded  against  by  commissioners,  at 
OnHdhaU,  on  Wednesday,  tbe  Iftb  of  August  following; 
seven  being  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to  six  months'  im- 
prtsonroent,  and  to  pay  fire  hundred  poanda  apiece.  Two 
others  were  acquitted.  MS.  UiUr  of  Mr.  CAawftsrfaM  to  Sir 
DWU09  CmrUtou,  London,  Jtufust  15,  1618. 

*  William  Cavendish,  son  and  heir  of  Witllam,  created 
Baron  Cavendish  Hardwicke  in  Derbyshire,  in  May,  IMS, 
and  Earl  of  Devonshire,  July  13, 1018. 

f  Arthur  Wake,  rector  of  Billing  in  Northamptonahlre, 
master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  in  Northampton,  and 
canun  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  •» 

t  He  had  been  created  Lord  Verulam  on  tbe  19th  of  July,  1018. 

|Harl.M88.vol.700B. 


thread  business ;  as  also  of  the  profit  that  shall  any 
way  accrue  onto  him  thereby.  Wherefore  his 
pleasure  is,  that  you  shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  call  unto  yon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^s  Bench,*  the  attomey-general,f  and  the 
solicitor,^  and  consider  with  them  of  every  of 
the  said  particulars,  and  return  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  thereupon  he  may  resolve  what  pre- 
sent course  to  take  for  the  advancement  of  the 
execution  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

Cr.  BUCKINOHAM* 
Tbeobttlds,  the  Ith  of  Oct.,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARtiUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  send  the  commission  for  making  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks,  for  his  majesty's  signature. 
It  is  without  charge  to  his  majesty. 

We  have  had  my  Lord  of  Ormonde^  before  us. 
We  could  not  yet  get  him  to  answer  directly, 
whether  he  wonld  obey  the  king's  award  or  no. 
After  we  had  endured  his  importunity  and  imperti- 
nences, and  yet  let  him  down  to  this,  that  his 
majesty's  award  was  not  only  just  and  within  his 
submission,  but  in  his  favour;  we  concluded  in 
few  words,  that  the  award  must  be  obeyed,  and 
if  he  did  refuse  or  impugn  the  execution  of  it  in 
Ireland,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  justice  of 
Ireland :  if  he  did  murmur  or  scandalize  it  here, 
or  trouble  his  majesty  any  more,  he  was  to  be 
punished  in  England.  Then  he  asked,  whether 
he  might  be  gone.  For  that,  we  told  him,  his 
majes^'s  pleasure  was  to  be  known. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell  hath  promised  to  bring  his 
summer  account  this  day  sevennight.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

November  19,  iei8. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.!) 

Mr  HOiroiTRABLB  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  commission  signed  by 
his   majestyr  which   he  was    very   willing  to 

* 

*  Sir  Henry  Montagu. 

t  Sir  Henry  Yelvertott.  %  Sir  Thomee  Coventry. 

i  Welter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  gnndfiitber  of  Jamee,  the  ftret 
Duke  of  Ormonde.  Thia  earl,  upon  tbe  death  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ofsory,  encceedinf  to  those  honours, 
should  have  inherited  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  esute : 
but  his  right  was  contested  by  Sir  Richard  Preston,  Lord 
Dingwell,  supported  by  the  (kvour  of  King  James  1.,  who 
made  an  award,  which  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  conceiving 
to  hsi  unjust,  refused  to  anbrntt  to,  and  waa,  by  the  king's 
order,  committed  to  tbe  Fleet,  where  he  remained  eight 
years  before  the  death  of  that  king ;  but  in  1895  recovered  bis 
liberty. 
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despatch^  as  a  bpsiness  very  commendable  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

For  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  majesty  made  no 
other  answer,  but  that  he  hopeth  he  is  not  so 
unmannerly,  as  to  go  away  without  taking  leave 
of  his  majesty. 

For  Sir  Robert  Mansell's  account,  his  majesty 
saith  he  is  very  slow,  especially  being  but  a  sum- 
mary account,  and  that  he  promised  to  bring  it  in 
before :  and  therefore  would  have  him  tied  to  the 
day  he  hath  now  set,  without  any  farther  delay. 

This  last  his  majesty  commanded  me  to  put  in 
after  I  had  written  and  signed  my  letter. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucKijroHAM. 

Boyiton,  the  13th  of  NoTember,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Having  formerly  moved  your  lordship  in  the 
business  of  this  bearer,  Mr.  Wyche,  of  whom,  as 
1  understand,  your  lordship  hath  had  a  special 
care  to  do  him  favour,  according  to  the  equity  of 
his  cause;  now,  seeing  that  the  cause  is  shortly 
to  be  heard,  I  have  thought  fit  to  continue  my 
recommendation  of  the  business  unto  you,  desir- 
ing your  lordship  to  show  what  favour  you  law- 
fully may  unto  Mr.  Wyche,  according  as  the 
justness  of  the  cause  shall  require:  which  I  will 
acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from  your  lordship, 
and  ever  rest 

Yoorlordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  ISth  of  November,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hereford  and  Leicester,  pricked  and  signed  by 
his  majesty,  who  hath  likewise  commanded  me  to 
send  unto  your  lordship  these  additions  of  instruc- 
tions, sent  unto  him  by  the  surveyor  and  receiver 
of  the  Court  of  Wards;  wherein,  because  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  prescribe  without  under- 
standing what  objections  can  be  mnde,  his  plea- 
sure is,  that  your  lordship  advise  and  consider  of 
them,  and  send  him  your  opinion  of  them,  that  he 
may  then  take  such  course  therein,  as  shall  be  fit. 

His  majesty  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks 
for  your  care  of  his  service ;  and  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  a2d  of  November. 

Endoned,  t&lS. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  written  a  letter  onto  your  lordship,  which 
will  be  delivered  unto  you  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Steward ; 
and,  besides,  have  thought  fit  to  use  all  freedom 
with  you  in  that,  as  in  other  things ;  and,  there- 
fore,  have  thought  fit  to  tell  you,  that  he  being  a 
man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stout  man, 
that  will  not  yield  to  any  thing,  wherein  he  con* 
ceiveth  any  hard  conrse  against  him,  I  should  be 
sorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  you. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  can  advise  of  any  course, 
how  you  may  be  eased  of  that  burden,  and  freed 
from  his  complaint,  without  show  of  any  fear  of 
him,  or  any  thing  he  can  say,  I  will  be  ready  to 
join  with  you  for  the  accomplishment  thereof: 
and  so,  desiring  you  to  excuse  the  long  stay  of 
your  man,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
From  Newmarket,  3d  of  l>eeember,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Yesternight  we  despatched  the  Lord  Ridge- 
way's  account.  Good  service  is  done.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  are  coming  to  the  king, 
and  a  good  precedent  set  for  accounts. 

There  came  to  the  seal  about  a  fortnight  since 
a  strange  book  passed  by  Mr.  Attorney  to  one  Mr. 
Hall ;  and  it  is  to  make  subjects,  (for  so  is  deniza- 
tion,) and  this  to  go  to  a  private  use,  till  some 
thousand  pounds  be  made  of  it.  The  number 
one  hundred  denizens.  And,  whereas,  all  books 
of  that  nature  had  an  exception  of  merchants, 
(which  importeth  the  king  not  much  in  his 
customs  only,  for  that  is  provided  for  in  the  book, 
but  many  other  ways,)  this  takes  in  merchants 
and  all.  I  acquainted  the  commissioners  with  it, 
and  by  one  consent  it  is  stayed.  But  let  me 
counsel  his  majesty  to  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  this  nature,  so  to  raise  money  for  himself,  being 
a  flower  of  the  crown :  and  Hall  may  be  rewarded 
out  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  to  principal  persons, 
that  it  may  be  carried  with  election  and  discretion, 
whom  to  admit  to  denization,  and  whom  not, 
God  ever  bless  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

December  8,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  favour,  which  I 
understand  Sir  Francis  Engelfyld  hath  received 
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from  your  lordship  upon  my  last  letter,  where- 
unto  I  desire  your  lordship  to  add  this  one  fayour 
more,  (which  is  the  same  that  I  understand  your 
lordship  granted  him  at  Christmas  last,)  to  give 
him  liberty  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  follow 
his  business  in  his  own  person ;  whereby  he  may 
bring  it  to  the  more  speedy  end,  putting  in 
security  according  to  the  ordinary  course,  to  ren- 
der himself  prisoner  again  as  soon  as  that  time 
is  expired  :  which  is  all  that  I  desire  for  him,  and 
in  which  I  will  acknowledge  your  lordship*s 
favour  towards  him ;  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  lOtb  of  December,  1618. 


TO  TnE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LORD, 

I  send  you  herewith  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we,  the  commissioners  for  Ormonde's  cause,  have 
written  to  the  Deputy  of  Ireland,  according  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  signified  by  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
dell;  Wiiijh  I  humbly  desire  his  majesty  would 
peruse,  that  if  it  do  not  attain  his  meaning,  as 
we  conveyed  it,  we  may  second  it  with  a  new 
letter. 

We  have  appointed  Monday  morning  for  these 
mint  businesses,  referred  by  his  majesty  to  certain 
commissioners,  and  we  will  carry  it  sine  atrepiiu. 

The  patent  touching  Guinea  and  Bynny  for  the 
trade  of  gold,  stayed  first  by  myself,  and  after  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  we  have  now  settled 
by  consent  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Attorney,  by  my  direction,  hath  made,  upon 
his  information  exhibited  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
a  thundering  motion  against  the  transportation  of 
gold  by  the  Dutch ;  which  all  the  town  is  glad 
of;  and  I  have  granted  divers  writs  of  ne  exeat 
regnum,  according  to  his  majesty's  warrant. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  keeps  in  still,  and  we  have 
miss  of  him ;  but  I  supply  it  as  I  may  by  my 
farther  diligence.  God  ever  bless  you  and  keep 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
December  11,  1018. 

I  forget  not  your  doctor's  matter.     I  shall 

speak   with  him  to-day,  having  received  your 

lordship's  letter;  and  what  is  possible  shall  be 

done.    I  pray  pardon  my  scribbling  in  haste. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  your  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  with  your  care  of  his 
service,  in  making  stay  of  the  grant  of  denizens 
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Upon  the  reason  you  allege,  whereof  his  majesty 
will  speak  farther  with  you  at  his  return. 

The  letter,  which  you  sent  roe  about  my  Lord 
of  Ormonde's  son,  is  not  according  to  his  majes- 
ty's meaning;  but  I  would  have  you  frame  an- 
other to  my  lord  deputy  to  this  purpuse:  "That 
his  majesty  having  seen  a  letter  of  his  to  Sir 
Francis  Blundell,  advertising,  that  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde's  son,  and  some  other  of  his  kindred, 
did  victual  and  fortify  their  houses ;  his  majesty 
hath  thereupon  commanded  you  to  write  unto  him, 
that  if  the  ground  of  information  be  true,  (which 
he  may  best  know,)  that  then  he  send  for  the  said 
earl's  son,  and  the  principal  of  his  kindred  to 
appear  before  him :  and  if  they  appear,  and  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  refuse  to 
appear,  or  give  him  not  satisfaction,  though  they 
appear ;  that  then  he  assemble  what  forces  he  can, 
be  they  never  so  few,  and  go  against  them,  that 
he  may  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  egg." 

I  have  remembered  his  majesty,  as  I  promised 
your  lordship,  about  the  naming  you  for  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Hollanders  :  but,  be- 
sides that  you  have  so  many  businesses,  both  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  others  in  the  term  time,  when 
this  must  be  attended  as  well  as  in  the  vacation, 
whereby  this  would  be  either  too  great  a  toil  to 
you,  or  a  hindrance  to  his  majesty's  service ;  he 
thinketh  it  could  not  stand  with  the  honour  of 
your  place  to  be  balanced  with  those  that  are  sent 
from  the  state,  so  far  unequal  to  his  majesty,  and 
being  themselves  none  of  the  greatest  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  his  majesty  holdeth  it  not  fit  or  worthy 
of  you  to  put  you  into  such  an  employment,  in 
which  none  of  your  predecessors,  or  any  of  the 
chief  counsellors,  have  been  ever  used  in  this 
kind,  but  only  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  or  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace ;  as  when  the  Constable  of  Castile 
was  here,  when  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
had  their  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  either 
kingdom,  with  direct  relation  to  their  sovereigns, 
far  differing  from  this  commission,  which  is  now 
given  to  these  men,  and  whereunto  his  majesty 
is  to  frame  the  course  of  his.  As  for  the  part 
which  concerneth  Scotland,  the  choice  hath  not 
been  made  of  the  chancellor  or  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  of  men  nearer  the  rank  of  those 
that  come  hither  to  treat.  As  yet  his  majesty 
delayeth  to  give  any  commission  at  all,  because 
he  would  first  be  informed  from  the  lords,  both 
of  the  points  and  form  of  their  commission,  which 
his  majesty  hitherto  understandeth  to  be,  with 
authority  to  overrule  and  direct  their  merchants 
in  what  they  shall  think  fit;  which,  if  it  be  so, 
then  his  majesty  holdeth  it  fit  for  his  part,  to 
appoint  the  whole  body  of  the  council  with  like 
power  over  his  merchants.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  show  myself 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  14th  of  December,  1018. 
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TO  THE  LADT  GLIFFOED. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Ladt  and  Cousiir, 

I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing,  that  may 
express  my  good  afiection  and  wishes  towards 
your  ladyship,  being  so  near  unto  me,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  father,  to  whom  I  was  in  the 
passages  of  my  fortune  much  obliged.  So,  with 
my  loving  commendations,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, I  rest 

Your  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane, 
York  Hoaae,  thia  S9th  of  Janoftry,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Lest  my  often  writing  may  make  your  lordship 
conceiye  that  this  letter  hath  been  drawn  from 
you  by  importunity,  I  have  thought  fit,  for  pre- 
yenting  of  any  such  conceit,  to  let  your  lordship 
know,  that  Sir  John  Wentworth,  whose  business 
I  now  recommend,  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  es- 
teem in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  to  show  him 
what  favour  you  can,  for  my  sake,  in  his  suit, 
which  his  majesty  hath  referred  to  your  lordship : 
which  1  will  acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  unto 
me,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Newmmrket,  January  90, 1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  being  desired  by  a  special  friend  of  mine,  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship's  favour,  the  case 
of  this  petitioner,  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  show  him  all  the  favour  you  may 
in  this  his  desire,  as  you  shall  find  it  in  reason  to 
deserve ;  which  I  shall  take  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

O.  Buckingham. 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  favour  to  Sir 
John    Wentworth,    in    the    despatch    of    his 
business. 
Newmarket,  March  15, 1616. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourablb  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship,  there  was  with 
me  this  day,  one  Mr.  Richard  White,  who  hath 
spent  some  little  time  at  Florence,  and  is  now 
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gone  into  England.  He  tells  me,  that  Galileo 
had  answered  your  discourse  concerning  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea,  and  was  sending  it  unto 
me;  but  that  Mr.  White  hindered  him,  because 
his  answer  was  grounded  upon  a  false  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  there  was  in  the  ocean  a  full 
sea  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  now  I 
will  call  upon  Galileo  again.  This  Mr.  Whito 
is  a  discreet  and  understanding  gentleman, 
though  he  seem  a  little  soft,  if  not  slow ;  and 
he  hath  in  his  hands  all  the  works,  as  I  take 
it,  of  Galileo,  some  printed,  and  some  unprinted. 
He  hath  his  discourse  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea,  which  was  never  printed ;  as  also  a  dis- 
course of  the  mixture  of  metals.  Those  which 
are  printed,  in  his  hand,  are  these :  the  Nutieiua 
aidereuai  Macchie  solaria  and  a  third  Delle  Cose^ 
ehe  stanno  au  Paequa,  by  occasion  of  a  disputa- 
tion, that  was  amongst  learned  men  in  Florence, 
about  that  which  Archimedes  wrote,  de  inaidenti' 
bu9  kutnido, 

I  have  conceived  that  your  lordship  would 
not  be  sorry  to  see  these  discourses,  of  that 
man ;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  it  belong- 
ing to  my  service'  to  your  lordship,  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  this  date,  though  it  will  not  be 
there  so  soon  as  this.  The  gentleman  hath  no 
pretence  or  business  before  your  lordship,  but  is 
willing  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service ; 
and,  therefore,  both  for  this  reason,  as  also  upon 
my  humble  request,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to 
bestow  a  countenance  of  grace  upon  him.  I  am 
beholden  to  this  gentleman ;  and,  if  your  lord 
ship  shall  vouchsafe  to  ask  him  of  me,  I  shall 
receive  honour  by  it  And  I  most  humbly  do 
your  lordship's  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBis  Matthew. 

BrtMselB,  Aron  my  bed,  the  14tli  of  April,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
unto  your  lordship,  that  it  is  his  pleasure  you  put 
off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  between  Sir  Arthur 
Manwaring  and  Gabriel  Dennis,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  term ;  because  his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  be  at  the  hearing  thereof  himself. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

'  Royttou,  April  13, 1019. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  SIR  LIONEL 
TANF1ELD,  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER.* 

Mr  Lords, — His  majesty  having  been  moved 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambassador,  in  the 
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behalf  of  Philip  Bernardi,  whom  he  is  to  send 
about  some  special  employment  over  the  seas, 
to  the  Duke  of  Saroy,  that  before  his  going, 
the  business  mentioned  in  this  petition  may  be 
ended,  hath  commanded  me  to  recommend  the 
same  unto  your  lordship's  care,  that  with  all 
expedition  the  cause  may  be  heard  and  ended  by 
your  lordships,  according  to  his  majesty's  refer- 
ence; or  left  to  the  detennination  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  where  it  is  depending,  and  where 
the  party  assureth  himself  of  a  speedy  end. 
And  so  I  rest  your  lordship's 

very  assured  friend  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

RojritoD,  tbe  lOth  of  April,  1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vbrv  good  Lord, 

1  think  fit  to  let  yoar  lordship  understand  what 
passed  yesterday  in  the  Star  Chamber,  touching 
Suffolk's*  business. 

There  came  to  me  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  the/ 
inner  chamber,  and  told  me  that  my  Lord  of  Suf- 
folk desired  to  be  heard  by  his  council,  at  the  * 
sitting  of  the  court,  because  it  was  pen  ***  him. 

I  marvelled  I  heard  not  of  it  by  Mr.  Attorney, 
who  should  have  let  me  know  as  much,  that  I 
might  not  be  taken  on  the  sudden  in  a  cause  of 
that  weight. 

I  called,  presently,  Mr.  Attorney  to  me,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  of  the  motion,  and 
what  it  was,  and  how  he  was  provided  to  answer 
it.  He  signified  to  me,  that  my  lord  would  desire 
to  have  the  commission  for  examinations  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  returnable  in  Michaelmas  term.  I 
said  it  might  not  be,  and  presently  drew  the  coun- 
cil, then  present,  to  me,  and  made  Mr.  Attorney 
repeat  to  them  the  passages  past,  and  settled  it, 
that  the  commission  should  be  returnable  the  first 
day  of  the  next  term,  and  then,  republication 
granted,  that  it  might,  if  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the  term. 
And,  upon  motion  in  open  court,  it  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  pray 
God  this  great  easterly  wind  agree  well  with  his 
majesty. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  VkbuiiAm,  Cane. 

Max  6, 1010. 

Endoned, 
Sent  by  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton. 

*  Thonaa  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  made 
todtreamrer  In  1S14.  He  wasacciiaedof  aeveral  miadeniean- 
on  in  thalottee,  together  with  bis  lady,  and  Sir  John  Binflcy , 
her  ladyship*!  agent ;  and  an  information  preferred  againat 
them  all  in  the  Star  Chamber. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 


My  very  good  Lord, 

I  am  much  bounden  to  his  majesty,  and  like- 
wise to  your  lordship.  I  see,  by  the  late  accesses 
I  have  had  with  his  majesty,  and  now  by  his 
royal  and  real  favour,*  that  he  loveth  me,  and 
acknowledgelh  me  for  the  servant  that  I  am,  or 
desire  to  be.  This,  in  me,  must  turn  to  a  great 
alacrity  to  honour  and  serve  him  with  a  mind  less 
troubled  and  divided.  And,  for  your  lordship, 
my  affection  may  and  doth  daily  receive  addition, 
but  cannot,  nor  never  could,  receive  alteration. 
I  pray  present  my  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty; 
and  I  am  very  glad  his  health  confirmeth ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer  at  Gorhambury; 
there  is  sweet  air  as  any  is.  God  preserve  and 
prosper  you  both.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrdlam,  Cane. 

May  9, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOE.f 

My  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  was  pleased,  at  the  suit  of  some 
who  have  near  relation  to  me,  to  grant  a  license 
for  transportation  of  butter  out  of  Wales,  unto 
one  Lewis  and  Williams,  who,  in  consideration 
that  the  patent  should  be  passed  in  their  names, 
entered  into  articles  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  which,  now 
that  the  patent  is  under  the  great  seal,  they  utterly 
refuse  to  perform.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  your 
lordship  is,  that  you  would  call  the  said  Lewis 
and  Williams  before  you,  with  the  other  parties, 
or  some  of  them,  who  shall  be  ready  at  all  times 
to  attend  your  lordship ;  and,  out  of  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  according  to  equity,  to 
take  such  course  therein,  that  either  Uie  said 
agreement  may  be  performed,  or  that  they  which 
refuse  it  may  receive  no  benefit  of  the  patent ; 
which,  upon  reason  thereof,  was  passed  in  their 
names.  And  herein  I  desire  your  lordship  to 
make  what  expedition  you  can ;  because,  now  is 
the  season  to  make  provision  of  the  butter  that, 
for  this  year,  is  to  be  transported,  whereof  they 
take  advantage  to  stand  out.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 
G.  Buckingham. 

Greenwich,  May  14, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

Though  it  be  nothing,  and  all  is  but  duty,  yet, 
I  pray,  show  his  majesty  the  paper  enclosed,  that 

*  Probably  the  grant  made  to  hlni,  about  thhi  time,  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
fHarl.  M08.vol.7OOS. 
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his  majesty  may  see  how  careful  his  poor  servant 
kf  upon  every  emergent  occasion,  to  do  him  what 
honour  he  can.    The  motion  made  in  court  by  the 
king's  sergeant,  Crew,*  that  the  declaration  might 
be  made  parcel  of  the  record,  and  that  I  hear 
otherwise  of  the  great  satisfaction  abroad,  encou- 
rageth  me  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  passed. 
'     God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you  both. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

Endoriedi 
Jwiit  29,  1619.     My  lord  to  my  lord  marquia,  en- 
elonng  the  form  of  a  declaration  tued  in  point  of 
acknowledgment  in  the  Lady  Exeter''a^  cause. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

I  PURPOSED  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  and  receive 
your  commandmentB  before  the  progress ;  but  I 
came  not  to  London  till  it  was  late,  and  found  you 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  fail  to  let  your  lordship  understand,  that,  as  I 
find  every  day  more  and  more  occasions  whereby 
you  bind  me  to  you ;  so,  this  rooming,  the  king 
of  himself  did  tell  me  some  testimony,  that  your 
lordship  gave  of  me  to  his  majesty  even  now, 
when  you  went  from  him,  of  so  great  affection 
and  commendation,  (for  I  must  ascribe  your  com- 
mendation to  affection,  being  above  my  merit,)  as 
I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ;  for 
they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  the  life,  and  I 
must  endeavour  to  make  the  life  to  the  picture,  it 
hath  pleased  you  to  make  so  honourable  a  descrip- 
tion of  me.  I  can  be  but  yours,  and  desire  to 
better  myself,  that  I  may  be  of  more  worth  to 
such  an  owner. 

I  hope  to  give  the  king  a  good  account  of  my 
time  this  vacation. 

If  your  lordship  pass  back  by  London,  I  desire 
to  wait  on  you,  and  discourse  a  little  with  you : 
if  not,  my  prayers  shall  go  progress  with  you, 
and  my  letters  attend  you,  as  occasion  serveth. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Ybrulam,  Cane. 

Julyl,101fk 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

This  day,  according  to  the  first  appointment,  I 
thought  to  have  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
have  given  him  an  account  of  my  cares  and  pre- 
parations for  his  service,  which  is  my  progress. 

*  Sir  Randolph  Crew,  made  Chief  Juiitice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  January  96, 1634. 

t  Counlew  of  Exeter,  acciiied  of  incett  and  other  crimes 
by  the  Lady  I^ke,  wife  of  Secretary  Lake,  and  their  daughter 
the  Lady  Root. 


And,  therefore,  since  his  coming  to  Windsor  is 
prolonged,  I  thought  to  keep  day  by  letter,  pray- 
ing your  lordship  to  commend  my  most  bumble 
service  to  his  majesty,  and  to  let  him  know,  that 
since  I  see  his  majesty  doth  me  the  honour  as  to 
rely  upon  my  care  and  service,  I  lose  no  tinfe  in 
that  which  may  pertain  thereunto.  I  see  the 
straits,  and  I  see  the  way  out ;  and  what  lieth  in 
one  man,  whom  he  hath  made  great,  and  trained, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  And,  I  hope,  if  God  give 
me  life  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  his  majesty 
cause  to  think  of  me  seven  years  after  I  am  dead. 
I  am  glad  the  time  approachetb,  when  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hands, 
and  to  embrace  your  lordship,  ever  resting 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faitliful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  House,  Aug.  28, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty,  upon  a  petition  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Digby,  wherein  he  complaineth  of  great 
wrongs  done  unto  him,  hath  been  pleased,  for  his 
more  speedy  relief  and  redress,  if  it  prove  as  he 
allegeth,  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  unto 
your  lordship.  And,  because  he  is  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  loved,  I  could  not 
but  add  my  desire  to  your  lordship,  that  if  you 
find  he  hath  been  wronged,  you  would  do  him  so 
much  favour,  as  to  give  him  such  remedy  as  the 
equity  of  his  case  may  require.  For  which  I  wlU 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKlNOHABf. 

Royslon,  Oct.  8, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  hath  given  order  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to 
signify  his  pleasure  for  the  proceeding  in  that 
business,  whereof  you  write,  without  any  farther 
delay,  as  your  lordship  will  more  fully  under- 
stand by  Mr.  Secretary,  who  for  that  purpose  is 
to  return  to  London  against  the  day  of  hearing. 

I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  your  former  letter, 
and  will  add  no  more  to  this,  but  that  his  majesty 
hath  a  great  confidence  in  your  care  of  his  ser- 
vice.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Roytton,  Oct.  10, 1010. 

Endorsed, 

Showing  hit  majesty^s  aeeeptaiion  of  your  lord' 
8hip*8  care,  in  particular  in  the  lusineu  agaimt 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

*  Harl.  M 88.  vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  M4BQUIS  OF  BUCKINGnASf. 
Mr  TBBT  GOOD  LoRD, 

After  mj  last  letter  yesterday  we  entered  into 
conference  touching  the  Suffolk  cause,  myself, 
and  the  commissioners,  and  the  two  chief  Jus- 
tices.* The  fruit  of  this  conference  is,  that  we 
all  conceiYC  the  proceedings  against  my  lord  him- 
self to  be  not  only  jost  and  honourable,  but  in 
some  principal  parts  plausible  in  regard,  of  the 
public;  as,  namely,  those  three  points  which 
touch  upon  the  ordnance,  the  army  of  Ireland, 
and  the  money  of  the  cautionary  towns ;  and  the 
two  chief  justices  are  firm  in  it. 

I  did  also  in  this  cause,  by  the  assent  of  my 
lords,  remoTe  a  part;  for  Mr.  Attorney  had  laid 
it  upon  Serjeant  Dayiesf  to  open  the  information, 
which  is  that  which  gives  much  life  or  coldness 
to  the  cause.  But  I  will  have  none  but  trained 
men  in  this  cause ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
allotting  of  the  opening  of  the  information  in  this 
cause  of  the  Dutch  (I  mean  the  main  cause)  to  a 
m«an  fellow,  one  Hughes,  did  hurt,  and  was 
never  well  recovered. 

By  my  next  I  will  write  of  the  king's  estate : 
and  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

October  14, 1019 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vcrt  good  Lord, 

This  morning  the  dukef  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  king's  cause  was  yesterday  left  fair ;  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  of  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's 
submission,  it  was  now ;  and  that  if  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  should  come  into  the  Court  and  openly 
acknowledge  his  delinquency,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thing  considerable.  My  answer  was,  I  would 
not  meddle  in  it;  and,  if  I  did,  it  must  be  to  dis- 
suade any  such  course ;  for  that  all  would  be  but 
a  play  upon  the  stage,  if  justice  went  not  on  in 
the  right  course.  This  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
let  the  king  know  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  express  the  care  I  have  had  of  this 
cause  in  a  number  of  circumstances  and  discre- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  seem  but  small 
matters,  yet  they  do  the  business,  and  guide  it 
right. 

God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

October  tl,  1010. 

*  Sir  Rrary  MonUfa  of  tiM  King's  Beneh,  tod  Sir  Henry 
Botart  of  tiM  CommoD  Pleu. 

f  Sir  Jolm  DaTtet,  anthor  of  ^cue  (dpnim,  knif  hted  in 
Pakraary,  1G07-6,  and  made  tetjeant  at  law  in  1S19.  He  had 
keen  Attorney-General  of  Ireland. 

tLodowiek,  Dnke  of  Lenox :  be  was  created  Dnke  of  Rlcb- 
■M»d,  May  17, 1M3,  and  died  February  U,  1«&^ 
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TO  THE  MAEQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VBRV  Goon  LoRn, 

I  am  doubly  boonden  to  the  king  for  his  ma- 
jesty's trust  and  acceptation ;  whereof  the  one  I 
will  never  deceive;  the  other,  though  I  cannot 
deserve,  yet  I  will  do  my  best,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  man. 

This  day  the  evidence  went  well ;  for  the  soli- 
citor* did  his  part  substantially :  and,  a  little  to 
warm  the  business,  when  the  miseroployment  of 
treasure,  which  had  relation  to  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, I  spake  a  word,  that  he  that  did  draw  or 
milk  treasure  from  Ireland  was  handled,  did  not 
emulgere^  milk  money,  but  blood.  Bat  this  is 
but  one  of  tbd  little  things  that  I  wrote  of  before. 

The  king,  under  pardon,  must  come  hither 
with  two  resolutions ;  the  one,  to  remit  all  im- 
portunity touching  this  cause  to  the  lords  in  court 
of  justice ;  the  other,  to  pursue  the  designs  first 
taken  at  Windsor,  and  dien  at  Hampton  Court, 
for  his  commission  of  treasury :  wherein  I  do  my 
part,  and  it  is  reasonably  well ;  but  better  would 
it  be  if  instruments  were  not  impediments*  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

October  37,  Wedneeday. 

Friday  will  not  end  the  business;  for  to- 
morrow will  but  go  through  with  the  king's 
evidence. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

My  ronourarlb  Lord, 

This  bearer,  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  the 
ambassador,  having  put  an  Englishman  in  suit 
for  some  matters  between  them,  is  much  hindered 
and  molested,  by  often  removing  of  the  cause 
from  one  court  to  another.  Your  lordship  knows, 
that  the  French  are  not  acquainted  with  our  man- 
ner of  proceedings  in  the  law,  and  must  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  in  such  a  case.  His 
course  was  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  thought  it  more 
proper  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  and  understand  this  case  from  himself,  and 
then  to  advise  and  take  order  for  his  relief,  as 
your  lordship  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  fit. 
So,  commending  him  to  your  honourable  favour, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKlirOHAM. 
Royiton,  97ib  of  October,  1019. 

Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  be  informed  of 
every  particular,  because  his  majesty  will  have 
account  of  it  at  his  coming. 

*  sir  Tbomas  Coventry,  atterwarde  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal, 
f  Harl.  MS8.  vol.  7006. 
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thereof,  yoa  might  certify  your  opinion  unto  his 
majesty,  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  granted  or  not ;  I 
have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship  to  give  it 
what  favour  and  furtherance  yoa  may,  if  you  find 
it  reasonable,  and  not  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
service,  because  it  concerneth  Mr.  Patrick  Maule, 
and  my  brother,  Christopher  Villiers,  whose  bene- 
fit I  have  reason  to  wish  and  advance  by  any  just 
courses.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham* 

Royiton,  the  llth 
of  Jan.  1517. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  ronourablk  Lord, 

Sir  John  Cottonf  having  acquainted  me  with  a 
petition  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  majesty, 
that,  without  any  apparent  fault  committed  by 
him,  he  was  put  from  his  ofiice  of  eu$io$  rotukrum  / 
I  have  persuaded  him  to  forbear  the  presenting  of 
his  petition  until  I  had  written  to  your  lordship, 
and  received  your  answer.  I  have,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  his  majesty  maketh  good 
esteem,  and  hath  often  occasion  to  use  his  service ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  that  he  is  a  man  of  good 
years,  and  hath  served  long  in  the  place,  I  know 
his  majesty,  out  of  these  respects,  will  be  loath  he 
should  receive  any  disgrace.  I  desire,  therefore, 
to  understand  from  your  lordship  the  reasons  of 
his  remove,  that,  if  I  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 
swer to  his  majesty  for  that  act  of  your  lordship's, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  very  unusual,  unless  upon 
some  precedent  misdemeanor  of  the  party.  Thus, 
having  in  this  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 
the  best  course  I  could,  that  no  complaint  should 
come  against  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  likh 
of  January,  1017. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vsrt  good  Lord, 

I  do  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quality, 
to  disgrace  them.  For,  1  take  myself  to  have  some 
interest  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

and  help  It  forward."  A  patent  for  licensing  alehouiea 
being  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Moropesson  and  Sir 
Frances  MiUtbel,  and  greaUy  abused  by  them,  they  were 
pimlsbed  for  tbose  abuses  by  the  Parliament,  which  met 
January  30,  10M>-1. 

*  Had.  M88.  vol.  7000. 

f  Of  Landwade,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Itnlght.  He  served 
mnny  years  as  Itnlght  of  the  shin  for  that  coanty,and  died  in 
IfiaOy  at  the  age  of  seventyssvea.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John 
Cotton,  was  created  a  baronet,  July  14, 1041. 


of  whom  you  write.  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  know  no 
cause  in  the  world  why  I  should  have  displaced 
him,  but  that  it  was  certified  unto  me,  that  it  was 
his  own  desire  to  resign :  wherein,  if  I  was  abused, 
I  will  restore  him.  But  if  he  did  aonsent,  and» 
now  it  is  done,  changeth  his  mind,  then  I  would 
be  loath  to  disgrace  the  other,  that  is  come  in* 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  informed  from  himself,  what  passed  touch- 
ing his  consent ;  and  I  will  do  him  reason. 

Thus,  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  roost  devoted  servant, 

Fk.  Bacon,  Cane. 

January  SO^  1617. 

Endorsed, 
7b  the  Marquis  of  Suekinghanh  eoneeming  Sir 
John  Cotton's  resigning  the  place  of  Cueios  Bo- 
tulorum  of  Cambridgeshire, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  RONOURABLK  LoRD, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship's  letter,  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  being  here,  hath  informed  his 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  business 
of  the  household ;  which  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordship, 
of  whose  care  and  pains  therein  he  receiveth  very 
good  satisfaction. 

In  the  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  your 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
so,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  answer  in  your  behalf.  I  leave 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  hia 
letter  of  the  business,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKINGBAM. 
Newmarket,  the  Mh  of  January,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  BONOURABLB  LoRO, 

I  have  been  ontreeted  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's 
favour  Mr.  John  Huddy,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next.  My  desire  onto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Huddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometh  before 
you,  for  my  sake.  "Which  I  will  not  fail  to 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

G.  BuCKINeHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  9Bth  of  January,  1017. 

^HarLMSS.  vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR .♦ 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  understand  that  his  majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  refer  a  suit  unto  him  by  two  of  his  servants, 
Robert  Maxwell  and  John  Hunt,  for  tlie  making 
of  sheriffs  and  escheators'  patents,  to  your  lord^ 
ship's  consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
ship on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
them  thus  much  favour  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship's 
other  occasions  may  permit,  to  certify  your 
opinion  thereof  unto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  4tb  day  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURADLE  LoRD, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party ; 
yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  friend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  recommend  unto  your 
lordship's  favour  a  special  friend  of  his,  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  before  your  lordship  in 
the  Chanceryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett;  which, 
upon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  seemeth  so 
reasonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  cause  itself 
will  move  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  hearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  same 
unto  your  lordship,  as  at  the  first  sight  it  doth 
unto  me.  I  therefore  desire  your  lordship  to 
show  in  this  particular  what  favour  you  lawfully 
may,  for  my  sake,  who  will  account  it  as  done 
onto  myself;  and  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  4th  day  of  Feb.  1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VKRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty 

about  the  public  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 

Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 

the  judges  and  justices  before  the  circuits.    I 

pray  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.    I  send 

also  some  papers  appertaining  to  that  business, 

which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 

if  his  majesty  call  for  them^    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
Fiebmary  0,  I6I7. 

•  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7000. 

t  Lord  Bacon  was  afterwards  aceaaed  by  the  Hoaie  of 
Commona  of  baviog  received  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk  one  hun- 
dred piece* ;  which  he  did  not  deny,  but  alleged,  that  it  waa 
after  tba  solt  waa  ended. 
Vol.  Ill 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  marvel leth,  that  he  heareth  nothing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread ;!  and  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordship  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  account 
thereof  as  you  can.     And  so  I  rest 

Yuur  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  7th  of  February. 

Endorsed,  I6I7. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.) 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkins, 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  I  recommended  to  you  concern- 
ing him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hath 
used  him  for  my  sake.  For  which  I  give  your 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  the 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobalds,  the  12tb  of  February,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

Mr  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  your  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  farther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  grive  direction  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls||  and  Mr.  Attorney  f  to  stay 
the  examination.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

to  do  you  service, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Hampton  Court,  the  18th  of  March,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OF  IRELAND.** 

Mr  Lord  Chancellor, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  mulUtude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 


*  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006. 

t  A  patent  for  the  monopoly  of  which  wai  granted  to  Sir 
Ollee  Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchel,  who  were  punished 
for  the  abuse  of  that  patent  by  the  Parliament,  wliicb  met 
January  30, 1690-1. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006.  ^  Ibid. 

II  Sir  Julius  Cesar.  ^  Sir  Henry  Telverton. 

**  Dr.  Thomas  Jones,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  April 
10, 1G19. 
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may  senre  for  the  king's  present  and  argent  occa- 
sions. And  if  the  king  intend  any  gifts,  let  them 
stay  for  the  second  coarse*  (for  all  is  not  yet  done,) 
but  nothing  oat  of  these,  except  the  king  should 
give  me  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  I  owe  Peter 
Vanbore  out  of  his  fine,  which  is  the  chief  debt 
I  owe.  But  this  I  speak  merrily.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Pr.  Vcbulam,  Cane. 
K«w,  December  1S»  1610. 

After  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  received  from 
your  lordship,  by  my  servant,  his  majesty's  ac- 
ceptation of  my  poor  services ;  for  which  I  pray 
your  lordship  to  present  to  his  majesty  my  most 
humble  thanks.  I  have  now  other  things  in  my 
mind  for  his  majesty's  service,  that  no  time  be  lost. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  bonourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased,  out  of  his  gra^ 
oious  care  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  to  refer  a  suit 
of  his,  for  certain  concealed  laads,  to  your  lord- 
ship and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treasury ;  the  like  whereof  hath  been  heretofore 
granted  to  many  others.  My  desire  to  your  lord- 
ship is,  that,  he  being  a  gentleman  whom  I  love 
and  wish  very  well  unto,  your  lordship  would 
show  him,  for  my  sake,  all  the  favour  you  can,  in 
furthering  his  suit.  Wherein  your  lordship  shall 
do  me  a  courtesy,  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuckingiTah. 
Royaton,  December  15, 1810. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  HONOURABLK  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  for  that  business,  whereof  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  the  message  to  his 
majesty  to  Theobalds,  returned  the  answer  by 
him.  As  for  that,  whereof  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
spake  to  your  lordship,  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  so  do  all  others  with  whom  his  majesty 
hath  spoken  of  it;  and,  therefore,  he  recommend- 
eth  it  to  your  care,  not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
ship will  give  all  your  furtherance  to  it,  being 
your  own  work,  and  so  much  concerning  his 
majesty's  honour  and  profit ;  and  will  speak 
farther  with  your  lordship  of  it  at  his  return  to 
London. 

For  those  other  businesses  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  his  majesty  hath  recommended  to  your 
lordship,  he  hopeth  you  will  keep  the  clock  still 
going,  his  profit  being  so  much  interested  there- 
in, especially  seeing  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 

•  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7006. 


eheqner*  hath  promised  his  majesty  that  he  will 
be  no  more  sick,  whereby  you  ahall  have  this 
comfort,  that  the  burden  will  not  lie  upon  yont 
lordship  alone. 

The  little  leisure  I  had  at  Theobalds  made  me 
bring  your  man  down  hidier  for  this  answer, 
which  I  hope  year  lordship  will  excuse;  and 
ever  hold  me  for 

Your  lordship's  faithfhl  friend 

and  servant, 

G.  Bdokiroram. 

Royeton,  IMi  of  Jas. 

Endorsed,  1610. 


TO  THE  MARQUUI  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

In  the  midst  of  business,  as  in  the  midst  of  a 
way,  one  should  not  stay  long,  especially  when  I 
crave  no  direction,  but  only  advertise. 

This  day  we  met  about  the  commission,  the 
commonwealth's  commission,  for  the  poor  and 
vagabonds,  &c.  We  have  put  it  into  an  exceed- 
ing good  way,  and  have  appointed  meetings  once 
in  fourteen  days,  because  it  shall  not  be  aslack. 
I  Was  glad  to  hear  from  the  two  chief  justices, 
that  whatsoever  appears  in  the  country  to  come 
from  primum  mdnky  (that  is,  the  king's  care,) 
works  better  than  if  it  came  from  the  law.  There- 
fore we  have  ordered  that  this  commission  shall 
be  published  in  the  several  circuits  in  the  charges 
of  the  judges.    For  the  rest  hereafter. 

For  the  proposition  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  w^ 
have  met  once.  Exchequer-men  will  be  exche- 
quer-men still ;  but  we  shall  do  good. 

For  the  account,  or  rather  imparting,  of  the 
commissioners  of  treasury  to  the  council,  I  think 
it  will  but  end  in  a  compliment  But  the  real 
care  (and  I  hope  good  purpose)  I  will  not  give 
over^  the  better,  because  I  am  not  alone. 

For  the  Star  Chamber  business,  I  shall,  as  you 
write,  keep  the  clock  on  going,  which  is  hard  to 
do,  when  sometimes  the  wheels  are  too  many, 
and  sometimes  too  few.  But  we  shall  do  well, 
especially  if  those  whom  the  king  hath  hitherto 
made  bondmen,  (I  mean,  which  have  given  bonds 
for  their  fines,)  he  do  not  hereafter  make  freemen. 

For  Suffolk's  business,  it  is  a  little  strange, 
that  the  attorney  made  it  a  question  to  the  com- 
missioners of  treasury,  whether  Suffolk  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  lease  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  land,  which  is  the  way  to  encourage  him  not 
to  pay  his  fine.  But  when  it  was  told  him,  that 
the  contrary  course  was  held  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  that  thereby  he  was  brought 
to  agree  for  his  fine ;  then  he  turned,  as  his  man- 
ner is. 

*  sir  Fulke  Oreville,  who  surrendered  that  offlco  in  Sep- 
tember, 1031,  beiag  racceeded  In  it  by  Sir  Richard  Weston. 
He  had  been  created  Lord  Brooke  of  Beaachamp'a  Conit, 
Jan.  %  169&-1. 
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For  the  enof8«  we  have  yet  so  much  nee  of  the 
iervice  of  Sir  Heniy  Britten  in  bringing  in  the 
fines,  (indeed  more  than  of  the  attorney «)  as  we 
cannot,  without  prejudice  to  his  majesty's  ser^ 
Tioe,  enter  yet  into  them ;  and*  besides.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  comes  not  abroad. 

Mr.  Kirkham  hath  cemmanioated  with  me,  as 
matter  of  profit  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  coahi 
referred  by  his  majesty  to  us  of  the  treasury; 
wherein  I  hope  we  shall  do  good,  the  rather, 
heeaose  I  am  not  alone. 

The  proclamation  for  light  gold  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  I  know,  hath  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 

For  the  raising  of  siWer  by  ordinance,  and  not 
by  proclamation,  and  that  for  the  time  to  come, 
we  have  given  order  to  finish  it.  I  hear  a  whis- 
pering, that  thereupon  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  wardrobe, 
may  take  occasion  to  break  the  book  and  the 
undertakings,  because  the  prices  may  rise,  which 
I  thought  good  to  signify  to  his  majesty.  And, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  fear  more  the  pretence  than 
the  natural  efi^eet. 

God  evermore  preserve  your  lordship.    I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

JaaiMry  SO,  1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  therewith,  finding  in 
you  a  continual  care  of.  his  service.  In  that 
point  of  the  Star  Chamber  business,  his  majesty 
^aith  there  is  a  mistaking :  for  he  meant  not  the 
Dutchmen's  business,  but  that  motion  which 
your  lordship  made  unto  him,  of  sitting  in  the 
Star  Chamber  about  the  commissions,  which  you 
had  not  leisure  to  read  till  he  came  down  to 
Royston,  and  hath  reason  to  give  you  thanks  for 
it,  desiring  you  to  prepare  it,  and  study  the  point, 
(of  which  he  will  speak  more  with  you  at  his 
return  to  London,)  being  a  matter  worthy  your 
thinking  on,  and  his  majesty's  practice. 

For  the  last  point  of  your  letter,  his  majesty 
saith  it  cannot  but  proceed  of  malice,  that  there 
should  be  any  such  plot,  which  he  will  not 
endure,  but  he  will  account  those  that  whisper  of 
it  in  that  sort,  enemies  of  his  service ;  and  will 
put  them  out  of  their  places  that  practise  it.  And 
sol  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Ntwmarket,  Jan.  tt,  1619. 

•  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 


TO  MB.  SECRETARY  CALVERT. 

Mr.  Sscebtart, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  this 
present,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch- 
ing Peacock's*  examinations,  of  which  I  will 
have  special  care. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  will  be  with  me  on  Monday,  though 
he  be  somewhat  lame.  Howsoever,  the  service 
shall  be  done. 

I  was  made  acquainted,  by  your  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Naunton,  with  his  majesty's  dislike  of  the 
sending  to  him  of  the  jolly  letter  from  Zealand. 
I  will  now  speak  for  myself,  that  when  it  was 
received,  I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  wards, f 
and  said,  **  Well,  I  think  you  and  I  shall  ever 
advise  the  king  to  do  more  for  a  Burlamachi, 
when  he  seeketh  to  his  majesty  by  supplication 
and  supplying  the  king  at  the  first  word,  than  for 
all  the  rest  upon  any  bravados  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Holland  and  Zealand :"  who  answered 
very  honestly,  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to 
make  them  alter  their  style  when  he  would.  Btit 
when  another  of  us  said,  we  could  not  but  in  our 
own  discharge  send  the  king  the  letter,  seiHui 
negandum  non  fuit ;  though  indeed  my  way  is 
otherwise. 

I  have  at  last  recovered  from  these  companions, 
Harrison  and  Dale,  a  copy  of  my  Lord  of  Ban- 
gor's^ book,  the  great  one,  and  will  presently  set 
in  hand  the  examinations.    God  keep  you. 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
February  5, 1619. 


TO  THE  KING. 
MaV  it  PLEASE  VOUR  MaJBSTT, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  afoot,  and,  according 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For,  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom ;  and 
he  that  would  not  use  the  utmost  of  his  line  to 
sound  such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have 
due  regard  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  nor 
safety. 

*  He  waa  a  miniater  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  H« 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  pretending  that  he  had,  by 
sorcecyt  inlhtaated  the  king's  Judgment,  in  the  eauae  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lake.— C«iii4.  Amui.  Btgit  JaeM  /.,  p.  M. 

t  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield. 

t  Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  bom  at  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  and 
educated  in  Eieter  College,  Oxford.  He  had  been  minister 
of  Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  and  chaplain  to  Princa 
Henry,  and  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,Friday  street,  in  Londoq. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  in  1616.  Oa 
the  Iftth  of  July,  1611,  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but  oa 
what  account  is  not  related  by  Camden,  AnnaUs  R$fi»  JmM 
/.,  p.  71,  who  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  bishop*s  im- 
prisonment, but  that  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  well  known  book,  7^  Fraeiiu  tf 
PUta, 
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A  mBn  would  think  he  were  in  Luke  Hatton*8 
oaae  again;  for,  as  my  Lady  Roos  personated 
Luke  Hntton,  so  it  seemeth,  Peaeoek  personateth 
Atkins.  But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will 
go  on  with  all  diligenee ;  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
done  otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  be  put  to  torture. 
He  deeerveth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did. 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 
bitter  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 
I  always  make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 
there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 
service,  I  think  myself  honoured  for  being  brought 
into  so  good  company.  And  as,  without  flattery, 
I  think  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  my 
noble  Lord  of  Buckingham  the  best  of  persons 
iayoared ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 
honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 
and  my  love  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  of 
chancellors.  God  ever  presenre  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most  obedient  servant, 

Fa.  VfiBULAM,  Cano. 
lOchofF^braarr.MlV. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  ROironiucn  Lord, 

I  presume  now,  after  term,  (if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  an  afterterm  with  your  lordship,)  to 
offer  this  enclosed  paper*  to  your  sight,  concern- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lerma ;  which,  if  your  lordship 
have  not  already  read,  will  not,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether onpleasing,  because  it  is  full  of  particular 
circumstances.  I  know  not  how  commonly  it 
passeth  up  and  down  more  or  less.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Gage,  sent  it  me  lately  out  of  Spain.  But, 
howsoever,  I  build  upon  a  sure  ground;  foxv 
tiiough  it  should  be  vulgar,  yet,  for  my  desire  to 
serve  your  lordship,  I  cannot  demerit  so  much,  as 
not  to  deserve  a  pardon  at  your  lordship's  most 
noble  hand. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma 
from  that  court,  there  was  written  upon  the  gate 
for  a  pasquinade,  that  the  house  was  governed 
por  d  Padre^  y  el  Bijo^  y  un  Santo  f  as,  in  Paris, 
about  the  same  time,  was  written  upon  the  Louvre 
gate,  (Teai  icy  rhosteldet  iroy$  Roys ;  for  Luynes's 
brother  is  almost  as  great  as  himself.  But,  the 
while  there  is  good  store  of  kings  now  in  Christ- 
endom, though  there  be  one  fewer  than  there  was. 

In  Spain,  there  are  very  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  armada.  Here  is  lately  in  this 
court,  a  current  speech,  as  that  the  enterprise 
(whatsoever  it  should  have  been)  is  laid  wholly 
aside :  but  that  were  strange.  Yet  this  is  certain, 
that  the  forces  of  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  thousand,  which  were  to  have  gone  into 

« I  baTe,  out  of  a  ngfed  hand  In  gpanteh,  translated  It, 
and  acconipanted  It  with  tone  marginal  notes  for  your  lord- 
■bip's  greater  Mse.    JM»  tf  Mr,  Maukm. 


Spain  fimn  henoe,  tn  dtseharged,  together  widi 
some  monition,  which  was  also  upon  the  point  of 
being  sent.  Another  thing  is  slso  certain,  that 
both  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  this*  there  is  at 
this  time  a  strange  stndtness  of  money ;  which  I 
do  not  conceive,  for  my  pert,  to  proceed  so  much 
from  want,  as  design  to  employ  it.  The  rendex- 
Tous,  where  the  forces  were  to  meet,  was  at 
Malaga,  within  the  straits ;  which  makes  the  en* 
terprise  upon  Algiers  most  likely  to  be  intended. 
For  I  take  that  to  be  a  wild  conceit,  which  thinks 
of  going  by  the  Adriatic  per  far  in  an  Viaggio 
duoi  aervitii  f  as  the  giving  a  blow  to  Venice,  and 
the  landing  of  forces  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia about  Trieste. 

Perhaps  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  let 
the  world  see,  that  now  he  is  kon  de  paye ;  and, 
by  showing  himself  in  some  action,  to  entitle  the 
Duke  of  Lerma  to  all  his  former  sloth ;  or  perhaps 
he  new  makes  a  great  preparation,  upon  the  pre* 
tence  of  some  enterprise,  that  he  will  let  fall,  that 
so  he  may  with  ^e  less  noise  assemble  great 
forces  some  other  year  for  some  other  attempt  not 
spoken  of  now. 

My  Lord  Compton*  is  in  diis  oonrt,  and  gees 
shortly  towards  Italy.  His  &shion  is  sweet,  and 
his  disposition  noble,  and  his  conversation  fair 
and  honest. 

,Diego,  my  Lord  Roos's  man,  is  oome  hitiier. 
I  pray  God  it  be  to  do  me  any  good  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  debt  his  lord  owes  me. 

Most  honoured  lord,  I  am  here  at  good  leisure 
to  look  back  upon  your  lordship's  great  and  noble 
goodness  towards  me,  which  may  go  for  a  great 
example  in  this  age ;  and  so  it  doth.  That  which 
I  am  sure  of  is,  that  my  poor  heart,  such  as  it  is» 
doth  not  only  beat,  but  even  boil  in  the  desires  it 
hath  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service. 

I  crave  leave,  though  it  be  against  good  man* 
ners,  that  I  may  ever  present  my  humblest  service 
to  my  most  honoured  lady,  my  Lady  Verulam, 
and  Lady  Constable,  with  my  best  respects  to  my 
dear  friend.  Sir  John  Constable ;  who,  if  your 
lordship  want  the  leisure,  would  perhaps  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  enclosed  paper. 

I  do,  with  more  confidence,  presume  to  address 
this  other  letter  to  Mr.  Meautys,  because  the  cour 
tents  thereof  concern  your  lordship's  service. 

I  beseech  sweet  Jesus  to  make  and  keep  your 
lordship  entirely  happy.  So  I  humbly  do  you 
reverence,  remaining  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiE  Matthew. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some  of  your 
lordship's  philosophical  labours,  if  your  lordship 

*  Spencer,  Lord  Compton,  onlf  eon  of  WilHam,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  This  nobleman,  who  succeeded  his  flither  in 
his  tkUe  and  his  estate,  in  June,  1630,  was  Itllled  at  Hampton 
Heath,  near  Stafford,  on  Sunday,  Blarch  1^  l(M9-3,  fighting 
for  King  Charles  I. 
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could  so  think  fit*  I  do  now  iteMve  a  letter  from 
the  Conde  de  Gondomar«  who,  thinking  that  it 
should  find  me  in  England,  saith  thus :  Beao  ku 
mane*  mil  vczu  a  mi  tetmar^  el  uxmor  €hran  Chat^ 
ctloTt  eon  my  earaeonf  eomo  e$toy  en  9u  buena 
grada.  The  empress  is  dead  long  since,  and  the 
emperor  is  so  sickly,  or  rather  so  sick,  that  they 
forbear  to  bury  her  with  solemnly,  as  conceiving, 
that  he  will  save  charge  by  dying  shortly.  They 
say  here,  that  the  business  of  Bohemia  is  grow- 
ing towards  an  end  by  composition* 

BiiMMb,  tbto  14lb  of  F^bmary,  1819. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  txrt  good  Loan, 

For  the  services  committed  to  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 

field,  after  his  majesty  hath  spoken  with  him,  I 

'  shall  attend  and  follow  his  majesty^s  pleasure  and 

directions,  and  yield  my  best  care,  advice,  and 

endeavour  for  performance* 

In  the  pretermitted  duty  I  have  some  profit,  and 
more  was  to  have  had,  if  Queen  Anne  had  lived ; 
wherefore,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitor  to  his 
BBsjesty,  that  I  may  become  no  loser,  specially 
seeing  the  business  had  been  many  a  time  and  oft 
quite  overthrown,  if  it  had  not  been  upheld  onljb 
or  ciiiefiy  by  myself;  so  that  whatsoever  service 
hath  been  since  done,  is  upon  my  foundation. 

Mr.  Attorney*  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me  of 
late;  and  I  see  well  who  ^ey  are  that  maintain 
him.  But  be  they  flies,  or  be  they  wasps,  I  nei- 
ther care  for  bnzaes  nor  stings,  most  especially  in 
any  thing  that  concemeth  my  duty  to  his  majesty, 
or  my  love  to  your  lordship. 

I  forgot  not  in  my  public  charge,  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  to  publish  his  majesty's  honour  for 
his  late  commission  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
suppressing  vagabonds;  as  also  bis  gracious 
intention  touching  informere,  which  I  perceive 
was  rec^ved  with  much  applause.  That  of  pro- 
jectore  I  spake  not  of,  because  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
neither  doth  it  concern  the  execution  of  any  law, 
for  which  my  speech  was  proper.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fa.  VsRULAM,  Cane. 

Vtteouy  17,  ifli9. 


TO  THB  MAEQUI8  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vkrt  good  Lobd, 

I  send  by  poet  this  sealed  packet,  containing 
my  Lord  of  Suffolk's  answer  in  the  Star  Cham- 

*  Sir  Henry  Ttlverton. 


her ;  I  received  it  this  evening  at  six  of  the  clock, 
by  the  hands  of  the  master,  of  the  rolls,*  sealed 
as  it  is  with  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's  seal,  and  the 
master's  of  the  rolls ;  but  neither  I,  nor  the  master 
of  the  rolls  know  what  is  in  it;  but  it  cometh 
firet  to  his  majesty's  sight.  Only  I  did  direct, 
that  because  the  authentic  copy  (unto  which  my 
lord  is  sworn,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
oourt)  is  not  so  fit  for  his  majesty's  reeding,  my 
Lord  of  Suffolk  should  send  withal  a  paper  copy, 
which  his  majesty  might  read  with  less  trouble. 

My  Lady  Suffolk  is  so  ill  of  the  small-pox,  as 
she  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  any  answer. 

Bingley'sf  answer  is  come  in,  a  long  one;  and, 
as  I  perceive,  with  some  things  impertinent,  yea, 
and  unfit.  Of  that  I  confer  with  Mr.  Solicitor^ 
to-morrow ;  and  then  I  will  farther  advertise  your 
lordship.  God  evef  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  YsaiTLAM,  Cane. 

York  HoQw,  this  S3d  ofFebr.  IfllO, 
ftt  9  of  the  clock,  1610-90. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourablb  Loan, 

I  do  even  now  receive  this  letter  froih  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar,  with  direction  I  should  send  it 
(since  I  am  not  there  to  deliver  it)  to  Mr.  Wyche, 
that  80  he  may  present  it  to  your  lordship's  hand 
at  such  time,  as  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  him. 
He  commands  me,  besides,  that  for  his  sake  I 
should  become  an  humble  solicitor  to  your  lordship 
for  this  friend  of  his ;  which  I  presume  to  do  the 
more  wilKngly,  because  this  party  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  are  also  many  of  his  friends  my 
friends.  Besides,  he  wills  me  to  represent  his 
great  thanks  to  yonr  lordship,  for  tlie  just  favoure 
you  have  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  Mr.  Wyche 
already,  the  rather  in  contemplation  of  the  Conde, 
as  he  hath  been  informed.  And  if  in  the  company, 
or  rather  in  the  attendance  of  so  great  an  interces- 
sor, it  be  not  an  unpardonable  kind  of  ill  mannere 
to  intrude  myself,  I  presume  to  cast  myself  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  with  protestation  that  I  shall 
be  very  particularly  bound  to  your  lordship's 
goodness  for  any  favour,  with  justice,  that  he 
shall  obtain.     . 

I  beseech  Jesua  keep  your  lordship  ever  entire- 
ly happy ;  and  so,  doing  all  humble  reverence,  I 
take  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

T«»u  Matthew. 

Bnunla,  thk  SOth  of  F^bnimry,  ISIO. 

«  BIr  Jallm  Canr. 
1 0fr  Joha  Btngleyl. 
t  Mr  TkoMH  OoTtBtry. 
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TO  THS  LORD  CHANCEIXOE.^ 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

Understanding  that  there  hath  heen  a  long  and 
tedious  suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  between 
Robert  D'Oyley  and  his  wife,  plaintiffs,  and 
Leonard  Lovace,  defendant;  which  cause  hath 
been  heretofore  ended  by  award,  but  is  now 
rsTived  again,  and  was,  in  Michaelmas  term  last, 
fully  heard  before  your  lordship;  at  which  hear- 
ing your  lordship  did  not  gire  your  opinion  there- 
of, but  were  pleased  to  defer  it  until  breviats  were 
delivered  on  both  sides ;  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  done  accordingly:  now  my  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
some  time,  as  speedily  as  your  lordship  may,  to 
give  your  opinion  thereof,  and  so  make  a  final 
end,  as  your  lordship  shall  find  the  same  in  equity 
to  deserve :  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 
WlsdMr,  IStb  of  Blay,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  with  pain. 
But.  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  can  withdraw  my 
mind  from  thinking  of  his  majesty's  service. 
And  because  his  majesty  shall  see  how  I  was  oc- 
cupied at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  rules 
for  the  Star  Chamber,  wherein  his  majesty  shall 
erect  one  of  the  noblest  and  dnrablest  pillars  for 
the  justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuity,  that 
can  be,  after,  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  advice 
of  his  lords,  he  shall  have  revised  them  and 
established  them.  The  manner  and  circumstances 
I  refer  to  my  attending  his  majesty.  The  rules 
are  not  all  set  down ;  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within 
two  or  three  days.  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vsrulam,  Cane. 

Jane  9,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 

My  vkrt  good  Lord, 

Such  is  my  haste  at  this  time,  that  I  cannot 
write  so  largely  to  yourself  as  I  would,  in  the 
business  of  the  steel,  in  which  once  already  I 
sent  to  your  lordship,  and  in  which  I  only  desire 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  service 
of  my  master ;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  this  bearer, 
my  servant,  unto  you,  and  committed  the  relation 
of  the  business  to  him.    And  I  do  entreat  your 

*  Hart.  M88.  toI.  7000. 
t  Hart.  M88,  vol.  7000. 


lordship  to  gi? e  credit  to  what  be  shall  deliver 

your  lordship  therein,  with  your  lawful  assistance 

of  my  desiree;  wherein  I  doubt  not  but  you  shall 

do  a  very  good  oflSee.    And  I  shall  rest  ready  to 

requite  your  courtesy ;  and,  with  my  best  wishes, 

continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

O.  Buckingham. 
Echarn,  Jaty  0»  1090. 

Endorsed, 
Hy  lord  marquia  in  behalf  of  Ms  servant,  Mr.  Porter^ 
and  Mr,  DarUngton, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  having  made  a  reference  of  business 
to  your  lordship,  concerning  8ir  Robert  Douglas 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsey,  two  of  his  highness's 
servanto,  whom  he  loveth,  and  whom  I  wish  very 
well  unto ;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  you  to 
show  them  all  the  favour  your  lordship  may 
therein:  which  I  will  acknowledge,  and  ever 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

*  The  reference  comes  in  the  name  of  my  brother 
Christopher,  because  they  thought  it  would  suc- 
ceed the  better :  but  the  prince  wisheth  well  to  it. 
Parobam,  tbe  laat  of  Auguat,  1080. 

Endoned} 
2\fU€hing  the  business  (f  willsm 


TO  THE  KINO.t 

Amongst  the  counsels  which,  since  the  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  first  of  your  learned,  and 
after  of  your  privy  council,  I  have  given  your 
majesty  faithfully  according  to  my  small  ability ; 
I  do  take  comfort  in  none  more,  than  that  I  was 
the  first  that  advised  you  to  come  in  person  into 
the  Star  Chamber;  knowing  very  well,  that  those 
virtues  of  your  majesty  which  I  saw  near  hand, 
would  out  of  that  throne,  both,  as  out  of  a  sphere, 
illustrate  your  own  honour,  and,  as  odt  of  a  foni^ 
tain,  water  and  refresh  your  whole  land.  And 
because  your  majesty,  in  that  you  have  already 
done,  hath  so  well  effected  that  which  I  foresaw 
and  desired,  even  beyond  my  expectation ;  it  is 
no  marvel  if  I  resort  still  to  the  branches  of  that 
counsel  that  hath  borne  so  good  fruit. 

•  Harl.  M88.  toI.  7000. 

t  Tbia  leuer  appeara  to  have  been 'written  after  tbe  pro- 
eeedinga  agatnat  Sir  TbooMB  Lake,  and  bis  lady  and  daufbter, 
la  the  Star  Chamber,  in  Jannarf,  1010-SO,  and  before  the 
reaoltttion  of  calling  the  Parliament,  which  met  Janvarj  10^ 

loao-i. 
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The  SUr  Chambier,  in  the  institiittonii  thereof, 
hath  two  uses ;  the  one  as  a  eupreme  coort  of 
judicature,  the  other  as  an  open  council.  In  the 
first  kind,  your  majesty  hath  sat  there  now  twice : 
the  first  time,  in  a  cause  of  force,  concerning 
the  duels ;  the  second  time,  in  a  cause  of  fraud, 
concerning  the  forgeries  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Lady  of  Exeter ;  which  >  two  natures  of 
crimes,  foi€e  and  fraud,  are  the  proper  objects  of 
that  court. 

In  the  second  kind,  your  majesty  came  the 
first  time  of  all,  when  you  did  set  in  frame  and 
fabric  the  several  jurisdictions  of  your  courts. 
There  wants  a  fourth  part  of  the  square  to  make 
all  complete,  which  is,  if  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  certain  commonwealth  com- 
missions; which,  as  your  majesty  hath  well 
begun  to  do  in  some  things,  and  to  speak  of  in 
some  others ;  so,  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  them  in  that 
place,  this  will  follow : 

First,  that  your  majesty  shall  do  yourself  an 
infinite  honour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  your 
people  to  acknowledge  you,  as  well  the  most 
politic  king,  as  the  most  just. 

Secondly,  it  will  oblige  your  commissioners  to 
a  more  strict  account,  when  they  shall  be  engaged 
by  such  a  public  charge  and  commandment. 
And,  thirdly,  it  will  invite  and  direct  any  man 
that  finds  himself  to  know  any  thing  concerning 
those  commissions,  to  bring  in  their  informations. 
So  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  eternize  your  name 
and  merit,  and  that  King  Jameses  commissions 
will  be  spoken  of,  and  put  in  ure,  as  long  as 
Britain  lasts ;  at  the  least,  in  the  reign  of  all 
good  kings. 

For  the  particulars,  besides  the  two  commis- 
sions of  the  navy,  and  the  buildings  about 
London,  (wherein  your  majesty  may  consider, 
whether  you  will  have  any  thing  altered  or  sup- 
plied,) I  wish  these  following  to  be  added. 

Commission  for  advancing  the  clothing  of 
England,  as  well  the  old  drapery  as  the  new,  and 
all  the  incidents  thereunto. 

Commission  for  staying  treasure  within  the 
realm,  and  the  reiglement  of  moneys. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  corn  and  grain,  and  the  government  of  the 
exportation  and  importation  thereof;  and  directs 
ing  of  public  granaries,  if  cause  be. 

Commission  for  introducing  and  nourishing 
manufactures  within  the  realm,  for  setting  people 
awork,  and  the  considering  of  all  grants  and 
privileges  of  that  nature. 

Commission  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
towns  and  houses  of  husbandry,  and  for  nuisances 
and  highways. 

Commission  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
lands. 

Commission  for  the  suppression  of  the  griev- 
ances of  informere. 
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Commission  for  the  better  proceedings  in  the 
plantations  of  Ireland. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  all  kinds  of  warlike  defence,  ordnance, 
powder,  munition,  and  armour. 

Of  these  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  it  shall 
please  you :  and  I  wish  the  articles  concerning 
every  one  of  them  (first  allowed  by  your  coun- 
cil) to  be  read  openly,  and  the  commissionera' 
names. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select 
committees  and  commissions,  1  need  not  common- 
place, for  your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of 
them;  but  nothing  to  that  that  will  be,  when 
such  things  are  published ;  because  it  will  vindi- 
cate them  from  neglect,  and  make  many  good 
spirits,  that  we  little  think  of,  co-operate  in  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  world,  that  commonly 
is  apt  to  think,  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth is  but  a  pretext  in  mattera  of  state,  will 
perhaps  conceive,  that  this  is  but  a  preparative  to 
a  Parliament.  But  let  not  that  hinder  your  mar 
jesty's  magnanimity,  in  cpere  operaio^  that  is  so 
good ;  and,  besides,  that  opinion,  for  many  re- 
spects, will  do  no  hurt  to  your  afifaire. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCBLLOB.^ 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

By  his  majesty's  directions,  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
dell  will  deliver  you  a  petition  of  Sir  Francis 
Annesly,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  Ireland,  with 
his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupon.  To  the  gentle- 
man I  wish  very  well,  and  do  therefore  recom- 
mend him  and  his  cause  to  your  lordship's  good 
favour ;  and  your  respect  of  him,  in  his  absence, 
I  will  thankfully  acknowledge.  So  I  take  my 
leave. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

TbeobRldi,  the  9d  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  plbabv  your  most  rxccllrnt  Majesty, 
It  being  a  thing  to  speak  or  write,  especially 
to  a  king,  in  public,  another  in  private,  alUiough 
I  have  dedicated  a  work,f  or  rather  a  portion  of 
a  work,  which,  at  last,  I  have  overcome  to  your 
majesty  by  a  public  epistle,  where  I  speak  to  you 
in  the  hearing  of  others;  yet  I  thought  fit  also 
humbly  to  seek  access  for  the  same,  not  so  much 
to  your  pereon  as  to  your  judgment,  by  these 
private  lines. 

The  work,  in  what  coloure  soever  it  may  be  set 
forth,  is  no  more  but  a  new  logic,  teaching  to  in- 
vent and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism 


*  Uarl.  M8S.  vol.  7000. 
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iaeompetent  for  scivnoes  of  luUire ;  and  thereby 
to  make  philosophy  and  sciences  both  more  true 
and  more  active. 

This  tending;  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  to  endow  man's  estate  with  new  yalae,  was 
no  improper  oblation  to  your  majesty,  who  of  men 
is  the  greatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of 
beneficence. 

There  be  two  of  yonr  council,  and  one  other 
bishop*  of  this  land,  that  know  I  have  been  about 
some  such  work  near  thirty  years  ;f  so  as  I 
made  no  haste.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  pub- 
lished it  now,  specially  being  unperfect,  is,  to 
■peak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  have  it  saved.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get 
help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  compiling  of  a  natural  and  experimental 
history,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a 
true  and  active  philosophy. 

This  work  is  but  a  new  body  of  clay,  whereunto 
your  majesty,  by  your  countenance  and  protection, 
may  breathe  life.  And  to  tell  your  majesty  truly 
what  I  think,  I  account  your  favour  may  be  to  this 
work  as  much  as  a  hundred  years*  time :  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take 
hold  more  swiftly ;  which  I  would  be  very  glad 
of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory, 
but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men.  One  thing, 
I  confess,  I  am  ambitious  of,  with  hope,  which  is, 
that  after  these  beginnings,  and  the  wheel  once 
set  on  going,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of 
Christian  pens  than  hitherto  they  have  done  out 
of  heathen.  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my 
former  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is 
well  tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  the  Eng- 
lish colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argu- 
ment sunk  deeper. 

And  so  I  ever  humbly  rest  in  prayers,  and  all 
other  duties. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Vbbulah,  Cane. 
York  House,  this  19th  of  October,  1690. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR^ 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

There  is  a  business  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  did  acquaint  your 

*  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrew*,  Biibop  of  Wlncheiter. 

t  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carieton,  am- 
bassador  at  Holland,  dated  at  London,  October  98th,  1690, 
mentions,  that  Mr.  Henry  Cuflb,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Eaeex,  and  executed  for  being  concerned  in 
hie  treasons,  baTing  long  since  perused  this  work,  gave  this 
censure,  that  **  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  work, 
and  a  wise  man  would  not."  And,  in  another  letter,  dated 
February  3, 1690-1,  Mr.  Chamberlain  Ukes  notice,  that  the 
king  could  not  (brbear,  sometimes,  in  reading  that  book,  to 
•ay,  that  "it  was  like  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  un- 
dersunding." 

t  Hurl.  MBB.  v<»l.  7000. 


lordshipt  whereof  the  prince  hath  demanded  of  me 
what  account  is  given.  And  because  I  cannot 
inform  his  highness  of  any  proceeding  therein,  I 
desire  your  lordship  to  use  all  expedition  that 
may  be,  in  making  your  answer  to  me,  that  I  may 
give  his  highness  some  satisfaction,  who  is  very 
desirous  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuctlKOHAM. 

Royston,  14th,  of  October,  1090. 

Endorsed, 
Tbueking  the  Beguitr  of  WtUt. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  desire  your  lordship  to  continue  your  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  in  the  business  concerning 
him,  wherein  I  signified  his  majesty's  pleasure  to 
your  lordship.  And  one  favour  more  I  am  to  en- 
treat of  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  to  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  in  whose  court  he  hath 
a  cause  depending,  as  he  will  more  fully  inform 
your  lordship  himself,  to  see  that  he  may  have  a 
fair  proceeding  according  to  justice :  for  which 
I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royston,  15th  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  desiring  to  understand  what 
cometh  of  the  business,  after  which  the  prince 
hearkeneth,  I  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
businesses  you  meant ;  that  of  the  Duchy,  or  that 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  for  wills ;  for  both  are 
recommended  from  the  prince.  But  be  it  one,  or 
be  it  the  other,  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  either; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Naunton  and  I  have  entered 
into  both.  For  the  duchy,  we  have  already  stayed 
all  proceedings  to  the  king's  disservice  for  those 
manors,  which  are  not  already  passed  under  seal. 
For  that  which  is  passed,  we  have  heard  the 
attorney*  with  none  or  litUe  satisfaction  hitherto. 
The  chancellor f  is  not  yet  come,  though  sent  for. 
For  the  other,  we  have  heard  Sir  John  Bennet,^ 
and  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury ;  and  have  required  the  solicitor$  to 
come  well  prepared  for  the  king.  So  that  in 
neither  we  can  certify  yet,  and  to  trouble  your 

*  Sir  Henry  TelTorton. 

t  Sir  Humphrey  May,  made  Chancellor  of  the  Dnehy, 
March  0,1017. 

t  Judge  of  the  PrerogatiTe  Court  of  Canterbury.  In  1011, 
he  was  fined  inO,000  for  bribery,  corruption,  and  exaction  la 
that  office.    He  died  In  1017. 

)  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 
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loTdship,  while  business  is  bat  in  passage,  were 
time  lost.    I  ever  rest 

Yoar  lordship^s  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vcrulam,  Cane 

October  16, 1090. 


TO  THE  KINO,  THANKING  HIS  MAJESTY  FOR  HIS 
GRACIOUS  ACCEPTANCE  OF  HIS  BOOK. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  received 
by  your  last  letter  of  your  own  royal  hand.*  I 
see  your  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benevolent 
aspect  and  gracious  influence  upon  all  things  that 
tend  to  a  general  good. 

Daphiri,  quid  antiquofl  algnorum  ■usplcls  artoa  1 
Eoce  DloiuDf  procesait  Oeaarii  aatrum ; 
Aatroai,  q&o  aefetea  f  auderent  firugibua,  et  quo 
Duceret  apricia  in  coUibna  uva  eolorem.  f 

This  work,  which  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's 
bread  and  wine,  which  are  the  characters  of  tem* 
poral  blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
by  God's  holy  providence,  will  be  ripened  by 
Cesar's  star. 

Your  majesty  shall  not  only  do  to  myself  a 
singular  favour,  but  to  your  business  a  material 
help,  if  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  open 
yourself  to  me  in  those  things  wherein  you  may 
be  unsatisfied.  For,  though  this  work,  as  by 
position  and  principal,  doth  disclaim  to  be  tried 
by  any  thing  but  by  experience,  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness 
and  profoundness  of  your  majesty's  judgment 
ought  to  be  an excepldon  to  this  general  rule;  and 
your  questions,  observations,  and  aidmonishments 
may  do  infinite  good. 

This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope 
£irther  that  your  majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in 
setting  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  na- 
tural and  experimental  history,  which  is  bani 
ioUuB  negotii^  a  thing  which  I  assure  myself  will 
be  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  recreation  unto 
you ;  I  say  to  that  admirable  spirit  of  yours  that 
delighteth  in  light :  and  I  hope  well,  that,  even 
in  your  times,  many  noble  inventions  may  be 
discovered  for  man's  use.  For  who  can  tell,  now 
this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  veins  go ; 
and  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower? 
But  let  me  trouble  your  majesty  no  farther  at 
this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
majesty. 

[October  10, 1680.] 


TO  THE  M ARQms  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 
I  send  now  only  to  give  his  majesty  thanks  for 

*  or  tbe  lOth  of  October,  1030,  printed  In  Lord  Bacon'a 
worka. 
t  Vifftt,  Eclof.  IZ.  van.  40-49. 


the  singular  comfort  which  I  received  by  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  of  his  own  hand,  touching  my  book. 
And  I  must  also  give  your  lordship  of  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  so  kindly  and  affectionately 
written. 

I  did  even  now  receive  your  lordship's  letter 
touching  the  proclamation,  and  do  approve  his 
majesty's  judgment  and  foresight  about  mine  own. 
Neither  would  I  have  thought  of  inserting  matter 
of  state  for  the  vulgar,  but  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  Tulgar,  but  all  statesmen.  But,  as  his  ma^ 
jesty  doth  excellently  consider,  the  time  of  it  is 
not  yet  proper.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane 
October  WJtns. 

Endoraed, 

In  angwer  to  kU  nMjtaiyU  direciionM  touching  the 

proektmaiion  for  a  ParHamerU. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

AfTER  my  very  hearty  commendations  I  have 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  who 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing upon  the  same  point  whereof  yon  write  three 
or  four  days  ago,  being  so  far  from  making  any 
question  of  it  that  he  every  day  expected  when  a 
writ  should  come  down.  For  at  the  creation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  judges 
assured  his  majesty  of  as  much  as  the  precedents 
mentioned  in  your  letter  speak  of.  And  so  I  rest 
your  lordship's 

Very  loving  friend  at  command, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAH. 
Newmarket,  the  t4tta  of  November,  IMO 

Bndoraed, 

Showing  his  majesty  is  satisfied  with  preeedentSf 

touching  the  princes  summons  to  Parliament* 


TO  THE  BfARQTnS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord,  * 

Your  lordship  may  find,  that  in  the  number  of 
patents  which  we  have  represented  to  his  majesty, 
as  like  to  be  stirred  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  have  set  down  three,  which  may  con- 
cern some  of  your  lordship's  special  friends,  which 
I  account  as  my  own  friends ;  and  so  showed  my- 
self when  they  were  in  suit.  The  one,  that  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  touching  the  inns ;  the  second, 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers  and  Mr.  Maule,  touch- 
ing the  recognisances  for  ale-houses ;  the  third,  to 
Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  touching  the  cask. 
These  in  duty  could  not  be  omitted,  for  that,  8p»« 
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eiallj  the  two  first  of  them,  are  more  rumoured, 
both  by  the  vulgar  and  by  the  gentlemen,  yea, 
mnd  by  the  judges  themselves,  than  any  other 
patents  at  this  day.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  ap- 
pertained to  the  singular  love  and  afiection  which 
I  bear  you  upon  so  many  obligations,  to  wish  and 
advise  that  your  lordship,  whom  God  hath  made 
in  all  things  so  fit  to  be  beloved,  would  put  off  the 
envy  of  these  things,  which,  I  think,  in  them- 
selves, bear  no  great  fruit,  and  rather  take  the 
thanks  for  ceasing  them,  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.  But,  howsoever,  let  me  know  your  mind, 
and  your  lordship  shall  find  I  will  go  your  way. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  take  in 
the  choice  which  his  majesty  hath  made  of  my 
lord  chief  justice  to  be  lord  treasurer;  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  king's  sake, 
hoping  that  now  a  number  of  counsels,  which  I 
have  given  for  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
estate,  and  have  lain  dead  and  buried  deeper  than 
this  snow,  may  now  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit; 
the  rather,  for  that  I  persuade  myself  he  and  I 
shall  run  one  way.  And  yet  I  know  well,  that  in 
this  doubling  world  tor  una  et  via  una  is  rare  in 
one  roan,  but  more  rare  between  two.  And, 
therefore,  if  it  please  his  majesty,  according  to  his 
prudent  custom  in  such  casss,  to  cast  out,  now  at 
his  coming  down,  some  words,  which  may  the 
better  knit  us  in  conjunction  to  do  him  service,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  to  no  idle  purpose. 

And  as  an  old  truant  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  let  me  put  his  majesty  in  remembrance 
of  three  things  now  upon  his  entrance,  which  he 
is  presently  to  go  in  hand  with :  the  first,  to  make 
Ireland  to  bear  the  charge  thereof:  the  second,  to 
bring  all  accounts  to  one  purse  in  the  exchequer : 
the  third,  by  all  possible  means  to  endeavour  the 
taking  off  the  anticipations.  There  be  a  thousand 
things  more,  but  these  being  his  majesty's  last 
commands  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
with  such  as  in  his  majesty's  princely  judgment 
shall  occur,  will  do  well  to  season  his  place. 
Your  lordship's  roost  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vxrulah,  Cane. 
November  88, 1090. 

• 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  this  letter  I  received 
your  lordship's  letter,  touching  my  lord  chief 
justice,  which  redoubled  my  comfort,  to  see  how 
his  majesty's  thoughts  and  mine,  his  poor  ser- 
vant's, and  your  lordship's,  meet. 

I  send  enclosed  names  for  the  speaker ;  and  if  his 
majesty,  or  your  lordship,  demand  our  opinion, 
which  of  them,  my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you. 
It  were  well  it  were  despatched ;  for  else  I  will 
not  dine  with  the  speaker ;  for  his  drink  will  not 
be  laid  in  time  enough. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  care  may  be  taken  that 
our  general  letter  may  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you  the  reason. 


TO  THB  MABQUUI  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VKRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  was  so  full  of  cold,  as  I  could  not  attend  his 
majesty  to-day.  Yesterday  I  deapatched  the 
proclamation  with  the  council.  There  was  a  mo- 
tion to  have  sharpened  it ;  but  better  none,  than 
over  sharp  at  first  I  moved  the  council  also  for 
supplying  the  conunittee  for  drawing  of  bills  and 
some  other  matters,  in  regard  of  my  Lord  Ho* 
hart's*  sickness,  who  I  think  will  hardly  escape : 
which,  though  it  be  happiness  for  him,  yet  it  is 
loss  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  propounded  to  the  king, 
which  he  allowed  well,  I  have  broken  the  main 
of  the  Parliament  into  questions  and  parts,  which 
I  send.  It  may  be,  it  is  an  over  diligence;  but 
still  methinks  there  is  a  middle  thing  between 
art  and  chance :  I  think  they  call  it  providence, 
or  some  such  thing,  which  good  servants  owe  to 
their  sovereign,  specially  in  cases  of  importance 
and  straits  of  occasions.  And  those  huffing^ 
elections,  and  general  license  of  speech  ought  to 
make  us  the  better  provided.  The  way  will  be, 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased,  to  peruse  these  questions 
advisedly,  and  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  him; 
and  then  refer  it  to  some  few  of  the  council,  a 
little  to  advise  upon  it.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

December  S3,  lOSO. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLB  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  your  lordship,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  now  his  solicitor-general,  be  forthwith 
made  his  attorney-general :  and  that  your  lord- 
ship give  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw 
up  a  grant  of  the  said  place  unto  him  accordingly. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIKGHAM. 
Whitehall,  Oth  of  January,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  been  entreated  to  recommend  unto  your 
lordship  the  distressed  case  of  the  Lady  Martin, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  deceased,  who  hath 
a  cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery,  at  your  first  sitting  in  the  next  term, 
between  her  and  one  Archer,  and  others,  upon  an 
ancient  statute,  due  long  since  unto  her  husband ; 
which  cause,  I  am  informed,  hath  received  three 
verdicts  for  her  in  the  common  law,  a  decree  in 

*  Lord  Chief  Juetke  of  the  Common  Pleae. 
fHarl.  M8S.  vol.  7000. 
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the  Ezcheqner  Chamber,  and  a  dismission  before 
your  lordship :  which  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
do,  becaase  I  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  majesty  to 
the  said  Sir  Richard  Martin,  acknowledg^ing  the 
good  serrice  that  he  did  him  in  this  kingdom,  at 
the  time  of  his  majesty's  being  in  Scotland.  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship,  that  you  would 
give  her  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  her  cause,  and 
a  speedy  despatch  thereof,  her  poverty  being 
such,  that  having  nothing  to  live  on  but  her  hus- 
band's debts,  if  her  suit  long  depend,  she  shall 
be  enforced  to  lose  her  cause  for  want  of  means 
to  follow  it:  wherein  1  will  acknowledge  your 
lordship's  favour,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 
Whitehall,  the  ISib  of  January,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  bath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  yon,  that  you  give  present  order 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw  a  bill  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty  for  Robert  Heath,  late 
recorder  of  London,  to  be  his  majesty's  solicitor- 
general.    So  I  rest  your  lordship's 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobalds,  90lh  of  Janaary,  1690. 


'  TO  THE  KING.f 

Mat  it  please  your  Majesty, 

I  thank  God  1  number  days,  both  in  thank- 
fulness to  him,  and  in  warning  to  myself.  I 
should  likewise  number  your  majesty's  bene6ts, 
which,  as  to  take  them  in  all  kinds,  they  are 
without  number ;  so  even  in  this  kind  of  steps 
and  degrees  of  advancement,  they  are  in  greater 
number  than  scarcely  any  other  of  your  subjects 
can  say.  For  this  is  now  the  eighth  time  that 
your  majesty  hath  raised  me. 

You  formed  me  of  the  learned  council  extraor- 
dinary, without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  indivi' 
duum  vagum.  You  established  me,  and  brought 
me  into  ordinary ;  soon  after  you  placed  me  soli- 
citor, where  I  served  seven  years:  then  your 
majesty  made  me  your  attorney,  or  procurator 
general ;  then  privy  counsellor,  while  I  was 
attorney ;  a  kind  of  miracle  of  your  favour,  that 
had  not  been  in  many  ages :  thence  keeper  of 
your  seal ;  and  because  that  was  a  kind  of  planet, 
and  not  fixed,  chancellor :   and  when  your  ma- 

•  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7000. 

t  This  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  St.  Albani.  Just 
after  he  was  created  a  viscount  by  that  tiUe,  January  97, 
1090. 


jesty  could  raise  me  no  higher,  it  was  your  grace 
to  illustrate  me  with  beams  of  honour,  first  mak* 
ing  me  Baron  Yerulam,  and  now  Yiscount  St. 
Alban.  So,  this  is  the  eighth  rise  or  reach,  a 
diapason  in  music,  even  a  good  number,  and  an 
accord  for  a  close.  And  so  I  may  without  super- 
stition be  buried  in  St.  Alban's  habit  or  rest- 
ment. 

Besides  the  number,  the  obligation  is  increased 
by  three  notes  or  marks :  first,  that  they  proceed 
from  such  a  king ;  for  honours  from  some  kings 
are  but  great  chancels,  or  counters,  set  high ;  but 
from  your  majesty,  they  are  indeed  dignities  by 
the  co-operation  of  your  grace.  Secondly,  in 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  your  majesty's 
favour,  which  proceedeth  as  the  divine  favour, 
from  grace  to  grace.  And,  thirdly,  these  splen- 
dours of  honour  are  like  your  freest  patents, 
abaque  aUquid  inde  reddendo.  Offices  have  bur- 
dens of  cares  and  labours ;  but  honours  have  no 
burden  but  thankfulness,  which  doth  rather  raise 
men's  spirits  than  aeeable  them,  or  press  them 
down. 

Then  I  must  say,  quid  rdrUniam?  I  have  no- 
thing of  mine  own.  That  that  God  hath  given 
me  I  shall  present  unto  your  majesty ;  which  is 
care  and  diligence,  and  assiduous  endeavour,  and 
that  which  is  the  chief,  ear  unum  tt  viam  unam  i 
hoping  that  your  majesty  will  do,  as  your  sup^ 
rior  doth ;  that  is,  finding  my  heart  upright,  you 
will  bear  with  my  other  imperfections.  And, 
lastly,  your  majesty  shall  have  the  best  of  my 
time,  which  I  assure  myself  I  shall  conclude  in 
your  favour,  and  survive  in  your  remembrance. 
And  that  is  my  prayer  for  myself;  the  rest  shall 
be  in  prayers  for  your  majesty. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

My  noble  Lonn, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  of  thanks  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  saith  there  are  too  many  thanks  in  it 
for  so  small  a  favour ;  which  he  holdeth  too  little 
to  encourage  so  well  a  deserving  servant.  For 
myself,  1  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  manifestation 
of  his  majesty's  favour  toward  you,  and  will  con- 
tribute all  that  is  in  me,  to  the  increasing  of  his 
good  opinion;  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 


1 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERV  0000  Lord, 

With  due  thanks  for  your  last  visit,  this  day  is 
a  play-day  for  me.  But  I  will  ^ait  on  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  be  necessary. 

•  Harl.  Mas.  Tol.  7000. 
M 
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I  do  hear  from  diyera  of  judgment,  that  to-mor- 
row^s  conference*  is  like  to  pass  in  a  calm,  as  to 
the  referees. j"  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who  hath 
been  formerly  the  trumpet,  said  yesterday,  that  he 
did  now  incline  to  Sir  John  Walter's  opinion  and 
motion,  not  to  have  the  referrees  meddled  with 
otherwise,  than  to  discount  it  from  the  king ;  and 
80  not  to  look  back,  but  to  the  future.  And  I  do 
hear  almost  all  men  of  judgment  in  the  House 
wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nobody:  I  do  but 
listen,  and  I  have  doubt  only  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who,  I  wish,  had  some  round  caveat  given  him 
from  the  king ;  for  your  lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him :  but  I  think  a  word  from  the 
king  mates  him. 

If  things  be  carried  fair  by  the  committees  of 
the  Lower  House,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  whether 
there  will  be  occasion  for  your  lordship  to  speak 
to-morrow ;  though,  I  confess,  I  incline  to  wish 
you  did,  chiefly  because  you  are  fortunate  in  that 
kind ;  and^  to  be  plain  also,  for  our  better  connte- 
nanoe,  when  your  lordship,  according  to  your 
noble  proposition,  shall  show  more  regard  of  the 
fraternity  you  have  with  great  counsellors,  than 
of  the  interest  of  your  natural  brother. 

Always,  good  my  lord,  let  us  think  of  times 
oat  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  present  time  in 
Parliament ;  and  let  us  not  all  be  put  ea  pour^ 
poinL  Fair  and  moderate  courses  are  ever  best 
in  causes  of  estate ;  the  rather,  because  I  wish 
this  Parliament,  by  the  sweet  and  united  passages 
thereof,  may  increase  the  king's  reputation  with 
foreigners,  who  may  make  a  far  other  judgment 
than  we  mean,  of  a  beginning  to  question  great 
counsellors  and  officers  of  the  crown,  by  courts  or 
assemblies  of  estates.  But  the  reflection  upon  my 
particular  in  this  makes  me  more  sparing  than 
perhaps,  as  a  counsellor,  I  ought  to  be. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant  all  and  ever, 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

Blmreb  7,  tin  day  I  reeeiv«d  the  teal,  1(M). 


TO  THE  KING4 

It  hat  plbasb  tour  Majbstt. 

I  received  your  majesty's  letter  about  midnight ; 
and  because  it  was  stronger  than  the  ancient 

*  On  Mooday  tbe  5th  of  March,  1090-81,  the  House  of  Lords 
received  a  message  (Vom  the  Commons,  desiring  a  conference 
touching  certain  grievances,  principally  concerning  Sir  QUes 
Mompesson. — See  Journal  of  tko  Houae  of  Lordo. 

t  Those  to  whom  the  king  referred  the  petitions,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  fit  to  be  granted  or  not.  This  ei- 
planation  of  the  word  rtfrrtoo^  I  owe  to  a  note  In  a  MS.  let- 
ter, written  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  of  Christ's 
College,  Carabridfe. 

X  The  date  of  this  letter  Is  determined  to  be  the  8th  of 
March,  1680-1,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  its  being  mentioned 
to  have  been  written  on  that  Thursday,  on  which  the  House 
of  Lords  adjourned  to  the  Saturday  following.  It  appears 
from  the  joomal  of  that  House,  that,  on  the  8th  of  March, 


summons  of  the  exchequer,  which  is,  neu^  iwptntm 
ti  omnia  iua  diligii ;  whereas  this  was  aieut  me 
diHgitf  I  used  tdl  possible  care  to  effect  your 
majesty's  good  will  and  pleasure. 

I  sent  early  to  the  prince,  and  to  my  lord 
treasurer;  and  we  attended  his  highness  soon 
after  seven  of  the  clock,  at  Whitehall,  to  avoid 
farther  note.  We  agreed,  that  if  the  message 
came,  we  would  put  the  lords  into  this  way,  that 
the  answer  should  be  that  we  understood  they 
came  prepared  both  with  examination  and  prece- 
dent ;  and  we  likewise  desired  to  be  alike  pr^ 
pared,  that  the  conference  might  be  with  more 
fruit. 

I  did  farther  speak  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
when  I  came  to  the  House,  not  letting  him  know 
any  part  of  the  business,  that  he  would  go  on 
with  a  motion  which  he  had  told  me  of  the  day 
before,  that  the  Lords'  House  might  not  sit  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  because  they  were  convoca- 
tion'Klays ;  and  so  was  the  former  custom  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  good  luck  was,  the  house  read  two  bills, 
and  had  no  other  business  at  all ;  whereupon  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  made  his  motion;  and  I  ad- 
journed the  House  till  Saturday.  It  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  came  the  message  from  the  Lower  House. 
But  the  eoruummaium  e»t  was  past,  though  I  per* 
ceived  a  great  willingness  in  many  of  the  lords  to 
have  recalled  it,  if  it  might  have  been. 

So,  with  my  best  prayers  for  your  majesty's 
preservation,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  ALBA.N,iCano. 
Thursday,  at  eleven  of  our  forenoon,  Blarch  8,  lOSO. 


TO  TRB  MAKaUlS  OF  BTTCKINOHAM.* 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am  now 
in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  calm ;  for  my  fortune 
is  not  my  felicity.  I  know  I  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  clean  heart;  and  I  hope  a  clean  house 


ion,  the  said  House,  at  which  were  preaent  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Msrquls  of  Buckingham,  was  adjourned  to  Satur- 
day the  10th,  on  which  day  a  conference  of  both  Houses  was 
held  relating  to  theeomplalntof  thatof  the  Commons  against 
Sir  Qiles  Mompesson.  Of  this  conference  tbe  lord  chancellor 
made  report  on  Monday,  March  19,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
remarking,  that  "the  Inducement  to  this  conference  was  to 
clear  the  king's  honour,  toochfaig  grants  to  Sir  Giles,  and  tha 
passages  in  procuring  tbe  same.*'  After  this  report  of  tha 
conference,  the  lord  chamberlain,  William,  Earl  of  Pem* 
broke,  complained  to  the  House,  that  two  great  lords,  mean- 
ing the  lord  chancellor  and  tbe  lord  treasurer,  the  Lord 
Viscount  MandevUle,  had,  in  that  conference,  opako  in  thoir 
own  dtfeneoy  not  being  aUowed  to  do  so  when  tho  eommittoes 
mert  namtd.  Upon  which  both  the  lords  acknowledged  their 
error,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  House. 

*  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  soon  after  Lard 
St  Aiban  began  to  be  accused  of  abuses  in  his  ofloe  of 
chancellor. 
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for  friends  or  serrants.  Bat  Job  himself,  or 
whosoever  was  the  justest  judge,  by  such  hunlr 
ing  for  matters  against  him,  as  hath  been 
used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul, 
especially  in  a  time  when  greatness  is  the  mark, 
and  accusation  is  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be 
a  chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon 
Hounslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up.  But 
the  king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end 
to  these  my  straits  one  way  or  other.  And,  in 
troth,  that  which  I  fear  most,  is,  lest  continual 
attendance  and  business,  together  with  these  cares, 
and  want  of  time  to  do  my  weak  body  right  this 
spring  by  diet  and  physic,  will  cast  me  down; 
and  that  it  will  be  bought  feigning,  or  fainting. 
But  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  hold  out..  God  prosper 
you. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  DUCHY,  SIR 

HUMPHREY  MAY. 

Good  Mb.  CHAifccLLOR, 

There  will  come,  upon  Friday,  before  yon  a 
«  patent*  of  bis  majesty's  for  the  separation  of 
the  company  of  apothecaries  from  the  company  of 
grocers,  and  their  survey,  and  the  erecting  them 
into  a  corporation  of  themselves  under  the  survey 
of  the  physicians.  It  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  fair 
business  both  for  law  and  conveniency,  and  a 
work  which  the  king  made  his  own,  and  did,  and 
as  I  hear  doth  take  much  to  heart.  It  is  in  favorem 
vitXi  where  the  other  part  is  in  favorem  hteri.  You 
may  perhaps  think  me  partial  to  apothecaries,  that 
have  been  ever  puddering  in  physic  all  my  life. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  that  touches  upon  me 
but /mm/  dtentj  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  charge 
and  sentence  passed  upon  me.  It  is  true,  that 
after  I  had  put  the  seal  to  the  patent,  the  apothe- 
carieaf  presented  me  with  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  no  judicial  affair.  But,  howsoever,  as  it  may 
not  be  defended,  so  I  would  be  glad  it  were  not 
raked  up  more  than  needs.  I  doubt  only  the  chair, 
because  I  hear  he  useth  names  sharply ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  may  be,  he  hath  a  tooth  at  me  yet,  which 
is  not  fallen  out  with  age.   But  the  best  is,  as  one 

•  The  patem  fbr  tneorpontlnc  tlie  apotbaearies  by  them* 
aalvea,  by  the  appellation  of  **  The  Matters,  Wardens,  and 
Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  London,** 
was  dated  December  A,  1617.  They  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  company  of  grocers,  April  A,  1006. 

t  His  lordship  being  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
tliat  Im  Imd  received  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  new  company 
of  apothecaries^  that  stood  against  the  grocers,  as,  lilcewise, 
Ataaiar  <^  gold  worth  between  four  and  tkwe  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  present  of  ambergriaei  f^om  the  apothecaries  that 
•tood  with  the  grocers ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
grocers  $  be  admits  the  several  sums  to  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  three  parties,  but  alleges,  **that  he  consi- 
dered those  presents  as  no  judical  business,  but  a  concord 
of  composition  between  the  parties :  and,  as  be  thought  they 
bad  all  three  received  good,  and  they  were  all  common 
purees,  he  thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  what  they 
voluntarily  presented ;  for  If  had  taken  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe,  he  knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  because  it  must  be 
put  to  the  accoant  of  the  three  aisveiml  companiea." 


saith,  aaiiB  eH  lapwa  non  erigertf  urgere  tfero 
jacenies,  aut  prxeipitantit  impeUert^  eerie  e»t  inku^ 
manum.  Mr.  Chapcellor,  if  you  will  be  nobly 
pleased  to  grace  me  upon  this  occasion,  by  show- 
ing tenderness  of  my  name,  and  commiseration 
of  my  fortune,  there  is  no  man  in  that  assembly 
from  whose  mouth  I  had  rather  it  should  come. 
I  hope  it  will  be  no  dishonour  to  you.  It  will 
oblige  me  much,  and  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  last 
reintegration  of  friendship.    I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  to  do  you  service. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

My  tert  good  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grace  and 
favour  which  you  did  both  to  the  message  and 
messenger,  in  bringing  Mr.  Meantys  to  kiss  hit 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  receive  his  pleasure.  My 
riches  in  my  adversity  have  been,  that  I  have  had 
a  good  master,  a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant* 

Perceiving,  by  Mr.  Meautys,  his  majesty's  in- 
cUnation,  it  shall  be,  as  it  hath  ever  used  to  be  to 
me,  instead  of  a  direction ;  and,  therefore,  I  pur^ 
pose  to  go  forthwith  to  Gorhambury,  humbly  thank- 
ing his  majesty,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  have  acquainted  my  lords  with 
my  desire,  if  it  had  stood  me  so  much  upon.  But 
his  majesty  knoweth  best  the  times  and  seasons  ; 
and  to  his  grace  I  submit  myself,  desiring  hie 
majesty  and  your  lordship  to  take  my  letters  from 
the  Tower  as  written  de  profundis,  and  those  I 
continue  to  write  to  be  ex  aquis  salaia. 

June  32,  MHl. 

Endorsed, 

To  Lord  Buckingham^  upon  bringing  Mr,  MeautyM 

to  kiss  the  hinges  hands. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  written,  as  I  thought  it  decent  in  me  to 
do,  to  his  majesty  the  letter  I  send  enclosed.  I 
have  great  faith  that  your  lordship,  now  nobly 
and  like  yourself,  will  effect  with  his  majesty. 
In  this  the  king  is  of  himself,  and  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  Parliament.  I  have  written  also,  as  your 
lordship  advised  me,  only  touching  that  point  of 
means.  I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of 
my  former  fortunes ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
now,  according  to  the  loving  promises  and  hopes' 
given,  settle  my  poor  fortunes,  or  rather  my  being. 
I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life;  but^ 

*Thia  letter  is  reprinted  here,  because  it  diflbra  in  some 
respects  ftom  that  published  in  Letters,  Menaoira,  Partiamen- 
Mry  A  Airs,  State  Papers,  dtc.  bv  Robert  Stephens,  Eaq.,  p. 
151,  Edit.  London,  1736, 4to. 
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yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay 
my  abilities  for  use. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  yoor  lordship. 

BepMmber  5, 10tl. 


TO  THE  PBINCE. 

May  it  plbasi  tour  Hiohnkss, 

I  cannot  too  oft  acknowledge  your  highnes8*s 
favour  in  roy  troables ;  but  aciinowledgment  now 
is  but  begging  of  new  faTour.  Yet,  even  that  is 
not  inconvenient;  for  thanksglTing  and  petition 
go  well  togethert  even  to  God  himself.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  highness,  that  I  may  be 
thought  on  for  means  to  subsist;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  ydur  highness  will  join  with  my  noble 
friend  to  the  king.  That  done,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  either  at  God's  call  or  his  majesty's,  and  as 
happy  to  my  thinking  as  a  man  can  be,  that  must 
leave  to  serve  such  a  king. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

On  the  hack  of  the  draughU  of  the  three  preceding 
kttera  were  written  the  following  memoranda. 

Bishops  Winchester,*  Durham,|  London.^ 

Lord  I)uke,§  Lord  Hunsdon. 

Lord  Chamberlain, II  to  thank  him  for  his  kind 
remembrance  by  you ;  and  though  in  this  private 
fortune  I  shall  have  use  of  few  friends,  yet,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  affec- 
tion his  lordship  showed  in  my  business,  and 
desire,  that  of  those  few  his  lordship  will  still  be 
one  for  my  comfort,  in  whatsoever  may  cross  his 
way,  for  the  furtherance  of  my  private  life  and 
fortune. 

Mr.  John  Murray.  If  there  be  any  thing  that 
may  concern  me,  that  is  fit  for  him  to  speak,  and 
me  to  know,  that  I  may  receive  it  by  you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  I  am  sorry,  that  so  soon 
as  I  came  to  know  him,  and  to  be  beholding  to 
him,  I  wanted  power  to  be  of  use  for  bim. 

Lord  of  Kelly ;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
part  touching  the  confinement. 


TO  THE  KINO 

It  mat  please  tour  Majestt, 

Now  that  your  majesty  hath  passed  the  recrea- 
tion of  your  progress,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
kind  of  recreation,  which  I  know  remaineth 
with  your  majesty  all  the  year;  which  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  exercise  your  clemency  and  benefi- 
cence. I  shall  never  measure  my  poor  service 
by  the  merit,  which*  perhaps  is  small,  but  by  the 


*  Dr.  Andrews. 

X  Dr.  Oeorfe  Mountain. 

II  Witliam,  Earl  of  Pambroke. 


f  Dr.  Rkliard  Nella. 
\  Lenox. 


acceptation,  which  hath  been  always  favonrably 
great.  I  have  served  your  majesty  now  seventeen 
years ;  and  since  my  first  service,  (which  was  in 
the  commission  of  the  union,)  I  received  from 
your  majesty  never  chiding  or  rebuke,  but  always 
sweetness  and  thanks.  Neither  was  I  in  these 
seventeen  years  ever  chargeable  to  your  majesty, 
but  got  my  means  in  an  honourable  sweat  of  roy 
labour,  save  that  of  late  your  majesty  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  years.  For  in 
that  other  poor  prop  of  my  estate,  which  is  the 
farming  of  the  petty  writs,  I  improved  your  ma- 
jesty's revenue  by  four  hundred  pounds  the  year. 
And,  likewise,  when  I  received  the  seal,  I  left 
both  the  attorney's  place,  which  was  a  gainful 
place,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  was 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  eommendam.  The 
honours  which  your  majesty  hath  done  me  have 
put  me  above  the  means  to  get  my  living ;  and 
the  misery  I  am  fallen  into  hath  put  me  below 
the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am.  I  hope  my  courses 
shall  be  such,  for  this  little  end  of  my  thread 
which  remaineth,  as  your  majesty  in  doing  me 
good  may  do  good  to  many,  both  that  live  now, 
and  shall  be  born  hereafter.  I  have  been  the 
keeper  of  your  seal,  and  now  am  your  beadsman. 
Let  your  own  royal  heart,  and  my  noble  friend, 
speak  the  rest. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  faithful 

poor  servant  and  beadsman, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

September  5,  lOSL 

Cardinal  Wolsey  said,  that  if  he  had  pleased 
God  as  he  pleased  the  king,  he  had  not  been 
ruined.  My  conscience  saith  no  such  thing ;  for 
I  know  not  but  in  serving  you,  I  have  served  God 
in  one.  But  it  may  be,  if  I  had  pleased  God,  as  I 
had  pleased  you,  it  would  have  been  better  with  me. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  IT  please  tour  most  bi^cbllemt  MajestTv 
I  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  yonr 
gracious  remission  of  my  fine.    I  can  now,  I 
thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send 
me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which, 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  money 
upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business, 
I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things  which 
may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  you 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  left. 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Vllth,  who  was  in  a  sort  your 
forerunner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  bloody 
is  doubled  upon  your  majesty. 
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I  dunt  not  have  presumed  to  entreat  yoar  ma- 
jesty to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,  or  at 
least  to  signify  what  you  would  have  amended. 
But  since  you  are  pleased  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
will  hope  for  It. 

[*God  knoweth  whether  ever  I  shall  see  you 
again ;  but  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  last  gasp. 
Testing] 

The  same,  your  true  beadsman, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 

OctolMT  8, 1021. 


DR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN  ELECT,  AND 
LORD  KEEPER  OP  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  TO  THE 
VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

Having  perused  a  privy  seal,  containing  a  par- 
don for  your  lordship,  and  thought  seriously 
thereupon,  I  find,  that  the  passing  of  the  same 
(the assembly  in  Parliament  so  near  approach ingj) 
cannot  but  be  much  prejudicial  to  the  service  of 
the  king,  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  that  commiseration,  which  otherwise 
would  be  had  of  your  lordship^s  present  estate, 
and  especially  to  my  judgment  and  fidelity.  I 
have  ever  affectionately  loved  your  lordship's 
many  and  most  excelling  good  parts  and  endow- 
ments ;  nor  had  ever  cause  to  disaffect  your  lord- 
ship's person :  so  as  no  respect  in  the  world, 
beside  the  former  considerations,  could  have 
drawn  me  to  add  the  least  affliction  or  discon- 
tentment unto  your  lordship's  present  fortune. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  lordship  to  suspend 
the  passing  of  this  pardon,  until  the  next  assem- 
bly be  over  and  dissolved  ;  4ind  I  will  be  then  as 
leady  to  seal  it  as  your  lordship  to  accept  of  it : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  undertsike  that  the  king 
and  my  lord  admiral  shall  interpret  this  short 
delay  as  a  service  and  respect  issuing  wholly  from 
your  lordship ;  and  rest,  in  all  other  offices  what- 
soever. 

Your  lordship*8  faithful  servant, 

Jo.  LiNcoLNt  elect.  Gustos  Sigilli. 
WwtmlaaMr  CoHage,  Oetober  18,  lOU. 
7b  ike  right  honourable^  hie  very  good  lordj  the 

Lord  Fiaeount  St.  JiBfan. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

I  know  the  reasons  must  appear  to  your  lord- 
ship many  and  weighty  which  should  move  you 
to  stop  the  king's  grace,  or  to  dissuade  it;  and 
somewhat  the  more  in  respect  of  my  person,  be- 
ing, I  hope,  no  unfit  subject  for  noble  dealing. 

•  This  |NtiMff«  bai  a  line  dr«WD  over  it. 

f  It  met  November  M,  lOSl,  and  waa  dinolved  February 
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The  message  I  received  by  Mr.  Meantys  aid  im- 
port inconvenience,  in  the  form  of  the  pardon ; 
your  lordship's  last  letter,  in  the  time  :  for,  as  for 
the  matter,  it  lay  so  fair  for  his  majesty's  and  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham's  own  knowledge,  as  I  con- 
ceive your  lordship  doth  not  aim  at  that.  My 
affliction  hath  made  me  understand  myself  better, 
and  not  worse ;  yet  loving  advice,  I  know,  helps 
well.  Therefore,  I  send  Mr.  Meantys  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  might  reap  so  much  your  fruit  of 
your  lordship's  professed  good  affection,  as  to 
know  in  some  more  particular  fashion,  what  it  is 
that  your  lordship  doubteth,  or  disliketh,  that  I 
may  the  better  endeavour  your  satisfaction  or  ac- 
quiescence, if  there  be  cause.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

October  18, 1611. 


PETI-nON   OP  THE  LORD   VISCOUNT  BT.  ALBAN, 
INTENDED  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

My  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  VERY  GOOD  LoRDS, 

In  all  humbleness,  acknowledging  your  lord- 
ships' justice,  I  do  now,  in  like  manner,  crave 
and  implore  your  grace  and  compassion.  I  am 
old,  weak,  ruined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity. 
My  only  suit  to  your  lordships  is  to  show  me 
your  noble  favour  towards  the  release  of  my  con- 
finement, (so  every  confinement  is,)  and  to  me,  I 
protest,  worse  than  the  Tower.*  There  I  could 
have  had  company,  physicians,  conference  with 
my  creditors  and  friends  about  pny  debts,  and  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies,  and 
the  writings  I  have  in  hand.  Here,  I  live  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  air,  endangered  if  I  go 
abroad,  dulled  if  I  stay  within,  solitary  and  com- 
fortless without  company,  banished  from  all  op- 
portunities to  treat  with  any  to  do  myself  good, 
and  to  help  out  any  wrecks ;  and  that,  which  is 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  my  wife,  that  hath  been 
no  partaker  of  my  offending,  must  be  partaker  of 
this  misery  of  my  restraint. 

May  it  please  your  lordships,  therefore,  since 
there  is  a  time  for  justice,  and  a  time  for  misery, 
to  think  with  compassion  upon  that  which  I  have 
already  suffered,  which  is  not  little,  and  to  re- 
commend this  my  humble,  and,  as  I  hope,  modest 
suit  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  of  whose  mercy,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerns himself  merely,  I  have  already  tasted,  and 
likewise  of  his  favour  of  this  very  kind,  by  some 
small  temporary  dispensations. 

Herein  your  lordships  shall  do  a  work  of  cha- 
rity and  nobility;  you  shall  do  me  good;  you 

*  He  bad  been  committed  to  the  Tower  in  May,  1081,  and 
diacbarged  after  two  daya*  confinement  there,  according  to 
O&mden.— jf  rim/m  Regis  Jaeobi  /.,  p.  71.  Tbere  la  a  letter  of 
hla  lordahip  to  the  Marquia  of  Buckingham,  dated  from  the 
Tower,  May  31,  l(ttl«  deairing  hia  lordahip  to  procare  hip  dlf< 
charge  that  day. 
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shall  do  my  creditors  good ;  and,  it  may  be,  you 
shall  do  posterity  good,  if  out  of  the  carcass  of 
dead  and  rotten  greatness,  as  out  of  Samson's 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of 
future  times. 
God  bless  your  persons  and  counsels. 
Your  lordships'  supplicant  and  servant, 

Fju  St.  Alban. 
BndorMd, 
Otpy  of  the  petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Par- 
liament. 


TO  JOHN,  LORD  DIGBY.« 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Receiving,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  your  loving  salu- 
tations, it  made  me  call  to  mind  many  of  your 
lordship's  tokens,  yea,  and  pledges,  of  good  and 
hearty  affection  in  both  my  fortunes ;  for  which  I 
shall  be  ever  yours.  I  pray,  my  lord,  if  occasion 
serve,  give  me  your  good  word  to  the  king,  for  the 
release  of  my  confinement,  which  is  to  me  a  very 
strait  kind  of  imprisonment.  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor 
no  leper;  but  one  that  served  his  majesty  these 
sixteen  years,  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
union  till  this  last  Parliament,  and  ever  had  many 
thanks  of  his  majesty,  and  was  never  chidden. 
This  his  majesty,  I  know,  will  remember  at  one 
time  or  other ;  for  I  am  his  man  still. 

God  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 
Fr.  St.  Albaic. 

Oorhambary,  tbia  last  of  December,  1611. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALB  AN. f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have 
been  long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer,  the 
less  able  to  make  answer  unto  it.  Therefore,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  under- 
standing man  unto  me,  to  whom  I  may  in  dis- 
course open  myself,  I  will,  by  that  means,  so  dis- 
cover my  heart,  with  all  freedom,  which  were  too 
long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
Parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royiton,  December  10, 1681. 


TO  THB  HABaUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  desirous  to  have  had 
conference  with  your  lordship  at  London,  was 

*  Created  eo  in  November,  1618,  and  In  September,  I08S» 
Barl  of  Briitol. 
tHari.  MBS.  vol.7000. 


indeed  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing :  I  meao 
the  reason  in  the  second  place ;  for  the  chief  was 
to  see  your  lordship.  But  since  you  are  pleased 
to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship 
one  to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I  take 
that  in  so  good  part,  as  I  think  myself  tied  the 
more  to  use  that  liberty  modestly.  Wherefore, 
if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to  send  to  me  one 
of  your  own,  (except  I  might  have  leave  to  come 
to  London,)  either  Mr.  Packer,  my  ancient  friend, 
or  Mr.  Aylesbury,*  of  whose  good  affection  to- 
wards me  I  have  heard  report;  to  me  it  shall  be 
indifferent.  But  if  your  lordship  will  have  one 
of  my  nomination,  if  I  might  presume  so  far,  I 
would  name,  before  all  others,  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land. But  because  perhaps  it  may  cost  him  a 
journey,  which  I  may  not  in  good  manners 
desire,  I  have  thought  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  my  brother,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,!  (who,  though  he  be  almost  a  stranger 
to  me,  yet,  as  my  case  now  is,  I  had  rather  em- 
ploy a  man  of  good  nature  than  a  friend,)  and  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he  be  great  with 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
shall  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I  hope  well  I  shall 
entreat  him  to  attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be 
sorry  never  a  whit  of  the  employment.  Your 
lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to  signify  your 
will  in  regard  of  the  present  business  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  my  time  was  confined  by  due  respect 
to  write  a  present  answer  to  a  letter,  which  I  con- 
strued to  be  a  kind  letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me 
yet  hope  to  show  myself  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albav. 

Endorsedi 
7b  the  Lord  of  Buckingham^  in  anaiwer  to  kia  of 
thel6th  of  December. 


THOMA8    MEAUTYS,    ESQ,.)  TO  THE    LORD  VIS- 
COUNT 8T.  ALBAN. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship, 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  repaired  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,$  whom  I  find  very  zealous, 
as  I  told  your  lordship.    I  left  him  to  do  your 

*  Tbomaa  Ajleabnry,  E«q.|  aeeretary  to  the  Marquia  of 
Buckingbam,  aa  lord  hfgb  admiral.  He  waa  created  a 
baronet  in  1037.  Lord  Cbancellor  aarendon  married  bis 
daughter  Prancea. 

f  Sir  Robert  Heatb,  made  solicitor  in  January  14, 1«MK-1. 

t  He  bad  been  secretary  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban, 
while  his  lordship  had  the  great  seal,  and  was  afterwarda 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  knighted.  He  succeeded  his  patron 
in  the  manor  of  Oorhambury,  whkh,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
Thomas,  came  to  his  cousin  and  heir,  Sir  Thomas  Meantys, 
who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  of 
Culford  Hall,  In  Suffolk,  knight ;  which  lady  married  a  second 
husband,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  baronet,  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  {purchased  the  reversion  of  Gorhambury  fW>m 
Sir  Hercules  Meautys,  nephew  of  the  second  Sir  Thomas^ 

)  Afterwards  Eari  of  Dorset,  well  known  fbr  bis  duel,  in 
161S,  with  the  Lord  Klnloss,  ia  which  the  latter  waa  kiUed. 
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•erricey  in  any  particular  yon  shall  eommand 
him,  to  my  lord  marquis,  (though  it  were  with 
some  adventure ;)  and  withal  he  imparted  to  me 
what  advice  he  had  given  to  my  lady  this  after- 
noon, upon  hia  visiting  of  her  at  York  House, 
when  Mr.  Packer  also,  as  it  fell  out,  was  come, 
at  the  same  time,  to  see  my  lady,  and  seemed  to 
concur  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville  in  the  same 
ways ;  which  were  for  my  lady  to  become  a  suitor 
to  my  Lady  Buckingham,*  and  my  lady  marchio- 
nessf  to  work  my  lord  marquis  for  obtaining  of 
the  king  some  bounty  towards  your  lordship ;  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  thousand  pounds  for  the 
small  writs.  If  I  may  speak  my  opinion  to  your 
lordship,  it  is  not  amiss  to  begin  any  way,  or 
with  any  particular,  though  but  small  game  at 
first,  only  to  set  a  rusty  clock  agoing,  and  then 
haply  it  may  go  right  for  a  time,  enough  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  your  lordship's  requests.  Yet, 
because  your  lordship  directed  me  to  wish  my 
lady,  from  yon,  by  no  means  to  act  any  thing, 
but  only  to  open  her  mind  in  discourse  unto 
friends,  until  she  should  receive  your  farther 
direction,  it  became  not  me  to  be  too  forward  in 
patting  it  on  too  fast  with  Sir  Edward ;  and  my 
lady  was  pleased  to  tell  me  since  that  she  hath 
written  to  your  lordship  at  large. 

I  inquired,  even  now,  of  Benbow,  whether  the 
proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Parliament  was 
coming  forth.  He  tells  roe  he  knows  no  more 
certainty  of  it,  than  that  Mr.  Secretary  com- 
manded him  yesterday  to  be  ready  for  despatching 
of  the  writs,  when  he  should  be  called  for ;  but 
since  then  he  hears  it  sticks,  and  endures  some 
qualms;  but  they  speak  it  still  aloud  at  court 
that  the  king  is  resolved  of  it. 

Benbow  tells  me  likewise,  that  he  hath  attended 
these  two  days  upon  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  the  book  of  the  commission  of  peace ;  and 
that  their  work  is  to  empty  the  commission  in 
some  counties  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them 
Parliament  men ;  which  course  sure  helps  to  ring 
the  passing  bell  to  the  Parliament. 

Mr.  Borough^  tells  me,  he  is  at  this  present 
fain  to  attend  some  service  for  the  king,  but  about 
Saturday  he  hopes  to  be  at  liberty  to  vrait  upon 
your  lordship.    I  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  forever  to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  MCAUTVS. 
January  S,  1081. 

7b  the  Right  Honourable  my  moMt  honoured  lord, 
the  Idfrd  Fucount  St.  Jilban. 

*  Mary,  Connteaa  of  Buckingbam,  mother  of  the  marqnia. 

f  GBttaarine,  Marehioneaa  of  Bttcklngbain,  wife  of  the 
marquta,  and  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Francia,  Earl  of 
Rutland. 

X  John  Borough,  educated  in  common  law  at  Gray'a  Inn, 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Secretary  to 
the  Earl  Marshal,  in  1033  made  Norroy }  in  July,  the  year 
following,  knighted,  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  the  same 
year,  made  Garter  King  at  Arm*,  in  the  place  of  Bir  William 
8«>gar.    He  died  October  SI,  IMS. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  plkask  your  Lordship, 

This  aAemoon  my  lady  found  access  to  my  lord 
marquis,  procured  for  her  by  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
gomery* and  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  seethed  to 
contend  which  of  them  should  show  most  patience 
in  waiting  (which  they  did  a  whole  afternoon) 
the  opportunity  to  bring  my  lord  to  his  chamber, 
where  my  lady  attended  him.  But  when  he  was 
come,  she  found  time  enough  to  speak  at  large : 
and  though  my  lord  spake  so  loud  as  that  what 
passed  was  no  secret  to  me  and  some  others  that 
were  within  hearing,  yet,  because  my  lady  told 
me  she  purposeth  to  write  to  your  lordship  the 
whole  passage,  it  becometh  not  me  to  anticipate, 
by  these,  any  part  of  her  ladyship^s  relation. 

I  send  your  lordship  herewith  the  proclamation 
for  dissolving  the  Parliament,  wherein  there  is 
nothing  forgotten  that  wef  have  done  amiss;  but 
for  most  of  those  things  that  we  have  well  done, 
we  must  be  fain,  I  see,  to  commend  ourselves. 

I  delivered  your  lordship^s  to  my  Lord  of 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Matthew,  who  was  even 
then  come  to  York  House  to  visit  my  lady,  when 
1  received  the  letter;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  he  said,  that  he  had  rather  your  lordship  had 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  that  it  had  been  easier 
to  answer  than  so  noble  and  kind  a  letter.  He 
intends  to  see  your  lordship  some  time  this  week, 
and  80  doth  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  is  forward 
to  make  my  lady  a  way  by  the  prince,  if  your 
lordship  advise  it. 

There  are  packets  newly  come  out  of  Spain ; 
and  the  king,  they  say,  seems  well  pleased  with 
the  contents ;  wherein  there  is  an  absolute  promise 
and  undertaking  for  the  restitution  of  the  pala* 
tinate ;  the  dispensation  returned  already  from  the 
pope,  and  the  match  hastened  on  their  parts.  My 
Lord  Digby  goes  shortly ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  tells 
me  he  means,  before  his  going,  to  write  by  him 
to  your  lordship. 

The  king  goes  not  till  Wednesday,  and  the 
prince  certainly  goes  with  him.  My  lord  marquis, 
in  person,  christens  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  child 
to-morrow,  at  his  house  by  Watford. 

Mr.  Murray^  tells  me  the  king  hath  given  your 
book$  to  my  Lord  Brooke,||  and  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  much  to  him ;  and  then 
my  Lord  Brooke  is  to  return  it  to  your  lordship ; 
and  80  it  may  go  to  the  press  when  your  lordship 
pleases,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king  hath 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  and 
those  rather  words,  as  epidemie^  and  mild^  instead 


«  Philip,  aflerwarda  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

t  Mr.  Meaatya  waa  member  in  thia  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Cambridge. 

X  Thomaa  Murray,  tutor  and  aeeretary  to  the  prince,  mad« 
provoat  of  Eton  College,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  BaWIe, 
who  died  February  10,  lOSl-1  Mr.  Murray  died,  lilcewiaa, 
April  l,ie8S. 

\  The  Hiatory  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  SevaBtlL 

II  Fulk  Grevile. 
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of  debonnaire,  etc.  Only  that  of  persons  attainted, 
enabled  to  senre  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  reversal 
of  their  attainder,  the  king  by  all  means  will  have 
leA  out.  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Murray  had  directed  me  to  wait 
upon  him  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  spared  this  week,  as  being  to  him 
a  week  of  much  business,  and  the  next  week  I 
should  have  it;  and  he  ended  in  a  compliment,  that 
care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink  and 
paper  to  print  ft  in,  for  that  the  book  deserveth  it. 
I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship^s  hands. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Mbautys. 

January  7,  lOtl-9. 

This  proclamation  is  not  yet  sealed ;  and,  there- 
fore, your  lordship  may  please  as  yet  to  keep  it  in 
your  own  hands. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mv  MUST  HONOURXD  LoRD, 

I  met,  even  now,  with  a  piece  of  news  so  unex- 
pected, and  yet  so  certainly  true,  as  that,  howso- 
ever, I  had  much  ado,  at  first,  to  desire  the  relater 
to  speak  probably ;  yet,  now  I  dare  send  it  your 
lordship  upon  my  credit.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Somer- 
set's and  his  lady's  coming  out  of  the  Tower,  on 
Saturday  last,*  fetched  forth  by  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land, and  without  the  usual  degrees  of  confine- 
ment, at  first  to  some  one  place,|  but  absolute 
and  free,  to  go  where  they  please.  I  know  not 
how  peradventnre  this  might  occasion  you  to  cast 
your  thoughts,  touching  yourself,  into  some  new 
mould,  though  not  in  the  main,  yet  in  something 
on  the  by. 

I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

forever  to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  MXAUTVR. 


LODOWIC  STUART,  DUKE  OF  LENOX,  .TO  THE 
LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  Lord, — ^It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordship, 
that,  in  respect  I  am  now  a  married  man,  I  have 
more  reason  than  before  to  think  of  providing  me 
some  house  in  London,  whereof  I  am  yet  destitute ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I  have  resolved  to  entreat 
your  lordship,  that  I  may  deal  with  you  for  York 
House;  wherein  I  will  not  offer  any  conditions 
to  your  loss.    And,  in  respect  I  have  understood, 

*  Janoary  0,  I0SI-S.  Camdeni  Amudes  Regis  JaeoH  /., 
p.  77. 

f  Camden,  ubi  tupro,  aaya,  that  **  the  earl  wai  ordered  to 
eonflne  htroMlf  to  the  Lord  Vtieouiit  Welllngford**  houie, 
or  nelgbboarliood/' 


that  the  consideration  of  yoor  lady's  wanting  a 
house  hath  bred  some  difficulty  in  your  lordship 
to  part  with  it,  I  will  for  that  make  offer  unto  your 
lordship,  and  your  lady,  to  use  the  house  in  Canon 
Row,  late  the  Earl  of  Hertford's,  being  a  very 
conunodious  and  capable  house,  wherein  I  and 
my  wife  have  absolute  power ;  and  whereof  your 
lordship  shall  have  as  long  time  as  you  can  chal- 
lenge or  desire  of  York  House.  In  this  I  do 
freelier  deal  with  your  lordship,  in  respect  I  know 
you  are  well  assured  of  my  well  wishes  to  you 
in  genera] ;  and  that  in  this  particular,  though  I 
have  not  been  without  thoughts  of  this  house  b^ 
fore  your  lordship  had  it,  yet,  I  was  willing  to 
give  way  to  your  lordship's  more  pressing  use 
thereof  then.  And  as  I  do  not  doubt  of  your 
lordship's  endeavour  to  gratify  me  in  this,  so  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  extraordinary  courtesy,  which 
I  will  study  to  requite  by  all  means. 

So,  with  my  best  wishes  to  your  lordship,  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  loving  friend, 

Lenox. 

In  respect  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was  once 
desirous  to  have  had  this  house,  I  would  not  deal 
for  it  till  now,  that  he  is  otherwise  provided. 

Whitehall,  the  S9th  of  January,  lOSL 

7b  the  Bight  Sonourable  my  very  good  lord^  my 
Lord  Fiaeount  St.  JUban, 


ANSWER  OF  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  VERV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  your  grace  any  thing ;  but 
in  this  you  will  pardon  me.  York  House  is  the 
house  wherein  my  father  died,  and  wherein  I  first 
breathed ;  and  there  will  I  yield  my  last  breath, 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give  me  leave ; 
though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  proverb 
is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk's  hood.  At  least  no 
money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part  with  it. 
Besides,  as  I  never  denied  it  to  my  lord  marquis, 
so  yet  the  difficulty  I  made  was  so  like  a  denial, 
as  I  owe  unto  my  great  love  and  respect  to  his 
lordship  a  denial  to  all  my  other  friends ;  among 
whom,  in  a  very  near  place  next  his  lordship,  I 
ever  accounted  of  your  grrace.  So,  not  doubting 
that  you  will  continue  me  in  your  former  love  and 
good  affection,  I  rest 

Your  grace's,  to  do  you  humble 

service,  affectionate,  &;c. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAH. 

Mv  verv  good  Lord, 

As  my  hopes,  since  my  misfortunes,  have  pro- 
ceeded of  your  lordship's  mere  motion,  without 
any  petition  of  mine,  so  I  leave  the  times  and  the 
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ways  to  the  same  good  mind  of  yours.  True  it 
is,  a  small  matter  for  my  debts  would  do  me 
more  good  now  than  double  a  twelvemonth  hence. 
I  have  lost  six  thousand  pounds  by  year,  besides 
caps  and  courtesies.  But  now  a  very  moderate 
proportion  would  suffice ;  for  I  still  bear  a  little 
of  the  mind  qf  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
not  to  be  overchargeable  to  his  majesty ;  and  two 
things  I  may  assure  your  lordship  of:  the  one, 
that  I  shall  lead  such  a  coarse  of  life,  as  whatso- 
ever the  king  doth  for  me  shall  rather  sort  to  his 
majesty^s  and  your  lordship's  honour,  than  to 
envy :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men  talk,  I  can 
play  the  good  husband,  and  the  king's  bounty 
shall  not  be  lost.  If  your  lordship  think  good 
the  prince  should  come  in  to  help,  I  know  his 
highness  wisheth  me  well;  if  you  will  let  me 
know  when,  and  how  he  may  be  used.  But  the 
king  is  the  fountain,  who,  I  know  is  good. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Gorhambury,  January  30,  IMl. 


TO  THE  MARQUIfl  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vcry  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  dealeth  honourably  with  me  in 
giving  me  notice,  that  your  lordship  is  provided 
of  a  house,*  whereby  you  discontinue  the  treaty 
your  lordship  had  with  me  for  York  House, 
although  I  shall  make  no  use  of  this  notice,  as  to 
deal  with  any  other.  For  I  was  ever  resolved 
your  lordship  should  have  had  it,  or  no  man. 
But  your  lordship  doth  yet  more  nobly,  in  assur- 
ing me,  you  never  meant  it  with  any  the  least 
inconvenience  to  myself.  May  it  please  your 
lordship  likewise  to  be  assured  from  me,  that  I 
ever  desired  you  should  have  it,  and  do  still  con- 
tinue of  the  same  mind. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  move  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  commiseration  of  my  long  imprison- 
ment. When  I  was  in  the  Tower,  I  was  nearer 
help  of  physic;  I  could  parley  with  my  creditors ; 
I  could  de^l  with  friends  about  my  business ;  I 
could  have  helps  at  hand  for  my  writings  and 
studies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time;  all  which 
here  fail  me.  Good  my  lord,  deliver  me  out  of 
this ;  me,  who  am  his  majesty's  devout  beads- 
man, and 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gorhamburyi  thii  3d  of  Feb.,  1621. 

*  Mr.  Chambsriain,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  tit  Lnnden,  Jantiary  10,  lOSl-S,  mentions,  that  the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Buckingham  had  contracted  with  the  Lord  and  Ladj 
Wallin«ford,  for  their  home  near  Whitehail,  for  tome 
flM>ney. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  8T.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Loboship, 

Remembering  that  the  letter  your  lordship  put 
yesterday  into  my  hand  was  locked  up  under  two 
or  three  seals,  it  ran  in  my  head,  that  it  might  be 
business  of  importance,  and  require  haste;  and 
not  finding  Mr.  Matthew  in  town,  nor  any  certainty 
of  his  return  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  tliought  it 
became  me  to  let  your  lordship  know  it,  that  so  I 
might  receive  your  lordship's  pleasure  (if  need 
were)  to  send  it  by  as  safe  a  hand  as  if  it  had 
three  seals  more. 

My  lord,  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  let  fall 
somewhat,  as  if  he  could  have  been  contented  to 
have  received  a  letter  by  me  from  your  lordship, 
with  something  in  it  like  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  lord  treasurer,*  that  by  his  means  you  had 
received  a  kind  letter  from  my  lord  marquis.  But, 
in  the  close,  he  came  about,  and  fell  rather  to 
excuse  what  was  left  out  of  the  letter,  than  to 
please  himself  much  with  what  was  within  it. 
Only,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  if  he  did  a 
little  distrust  my  good  meaning  in  it.  But  that  is 
all  one  to  me ;  for  I  have  been  used  to  it  of  late  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  him.  But  persons  apt  to 
be  suspicious  may  well  be  borne  with ;  for  cer- 
tainly they  trouble  themselves  most,  and  lose 
roost  by  it.  For  of  such  it  is  a  hard  question, 
whether  those  be  fewest  whom  they  trust,  or  those 
who  trust  them.  But  for  him,  and  some  others, 
I  will  end  in  a  wish,  that,  as  to  your  lordship's 
service,  they  might  prove  but  half  so  much 
honester,  as  they  think  themselves  wiser,  than 
other  men. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  will  come  to- 
morrow or  not ;  for  they  say  he  is  full  of  pain  in 
his  feet. 

My  lord  marquis  came  late  to  town  last  night, 
and  goeth  back  this  evening;  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville  watcheth  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him  before  he  go.  However,  he  wisheth  that 
your  lordship  would  lose  no  time  in  returning  an 
answer,  made  all  of  sweetmeats,  to  my  lord 
marquis's  letter,  which,  he  is  confident,  will  be 
both  tasted  and  digested  by  him.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward wisheth  that  the  other  letter  to  my  lord 
marquis,  for  presenting  your  discourse  of  laws  to 
his  majesty,  might  follow  the  first.  I  humbly  rest 
Your  lordship's  forever  truly 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 

Tho.  Meautts. 
Martil  S,  MHl. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  had  not  failed  to  appear  this  night,  upon  your 
lordship's  summons,  but  that  my  stay  till  to* 

*  Lionel,  Lord  Cranfield,  made  Lord  Treaiarer  In  October, 
1081. 
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morrow,  I  knew,  would  mend  my  welcome,  by 
bringing  Mr.  Matthew,  who  means  to  dine  with 
yonr  lordship  only,  and  so  to  reboand  back  to 
London,  by  reason  my  Lord  Digby^s  journey  calls 
for  him  on  the  sudden.  Neither  yet  was  this  all 
that  stayed  me ;  for  I  hear  somewhat  that  I  like 
reasonably  well ;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  mend  too ; 
which  is,  that  my  lord  marquis  hath  sent  you  a 
message  by  my  Lord  of  Falkland,  (which  is  a  far 
better  hand  than  my  lord  treasurer's,)  that  gives 
you  leave  to  come  presently  to  Highgate :  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  speaking  for  the  other  five 
miles,  my  lord  commended  his  care  and  zeal  for 
your  lordship,  but  silenced  him  thus :  <*  Let  my 
lord  be  ruled  by  me :  it  will  be  never  the  worse 
for  him.*'  But  my  lord  marquis  saying  farther  to 
him,  «»Str  Edward,  however  you  play  a  good 
friend's  part  for  my  Lord  St.  Alban,  yet  I  must 
tell  you,  I  have  not  been  well  used  by  him." 
And  Sir  Edward  desiring  of  him  to  open  himself 
in  whatsoever  he  might  take  offence  at;  and, 
withal,  taking  upon  him  to  have  known  so  much, 
from  time  to  time,  of  your  lordship's  heart,  and 
endeavours  towards  his  lordship,  as  that  he 
doubted  not  but  he  was  able  to  clear  any  mist 
that  had  been  cast  before  his  lordship's  eyes  by 
your  enemies;  ray  lord  marquis,  by  this  time 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
to  dinner,  broke  off  with  Sir  Edward,  and  told 
him,  that  after  dinner  he  would  be  back  at  ^a1- 
lingford  House,  and  then  he  would  tell  Sir  Edward 
more  of  his  mind ;  with  whom  I  have  had  newly 
conference  at  large,  and  traced  out  to  him,  as  he 
desired  me,  some  particulars  of  that  which  they 
call  a  treaty  with  my  lord  treasurer  about  York 
House,  which  Sir  Edward  Sackville  knows  how 
to  put  together,  and  make  a  smooth  tale  of  it  for 
your  lordship :  and  this  night  I  shall  know  all 
from  him,  and  to-morrow,  by  dinner,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  your  lordship :  till  when,  and  ever, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  in  all  truth 
to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  Meautys. 
Bndonwd, 
Received^  March  11. 


TO  HENRY  CART,  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND.* 

Mt  very  oood  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  con- 
firmeth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them, 
amongst  men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to 
those,  whom  naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as 
I  ever  did  your  lordship ;  in  troth  not  many  between 
my  lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks 
of  my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the 

*  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Septembers,  168ft. 


ashes  of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service ;  and  wish- 
ing to  your  fortune  and  family  all  good. 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged,  etc. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  humble 
service  and  thanks  to  my  lord  man^uis,  to  whom* 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  true  beadsman,  I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorsed,  Marcb  11. 
Ckfpy  €fmy  an$wtr  to  Lord  Falkkmd, 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

Mv  very  good  Lord, 

1  have  received,  by  my  noble  friend,  my  Lord 
Viscount  Falkland,  advertisement,  as  from  my 
lord  marquis,  of  three  things ;  the  one,  that  upon 
his  lordship's  motion  to  his  majesty,  he  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  some  degree  of  release  of 
my  confinement.  The  second,  that  if  I  shall 
gratify  your  lordship,  who,  my  lord  understandeth, 
are  desirous  to  treat  with  me  about  my  house  at 
London,  with  the  same,  his  lordship  will  take  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  done  to  himself.  The  third, 
that  his  majesty  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship 
the  consideration  of  the  relief  of  my  poor  estate. 
I  have  it  also  from  other  part,  yet  by  such,  as  have 
taken  it  immediately  from  my  lord  marquis,  that 
your  lordship  hath  done  me  to  the  king  very  good 
offices.  My  lord,  I  am  much  bounden  to  you: 
wherefore,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  formerly  moved  me  in  it  for 
your  lordship,  to  treat  farther  with  me,  I  shall 
let  your  lordship  see  how  affectionately  I  am 
desirous  to  pleasure  your  lordship  after  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship's  weighty  affairs,  for 
his  majesty's  service,  a  happy  return  to  his  ma- 
jesty's contentment  and  your  honour,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Endoned,  March  IS, 
7b  the  Lord  Treasurer. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 

My  very  GOOD  Lord, 

The  honourable  correspondence,  which  year 
lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  hold  with  my  noble 
and  constant  friend,  ray  lord  marquis,  in  further- 
ing his  majesty's  grace  towards  me,  as  well  oo&- 
ceming  my  liberty  as  the  consideration  of  my 
poor  estate,  hath  very  much  obliged  me  to  your 
lordship,  the  more  by  how  much  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  merit  it  at 

*  Lionel,  Lord  Cranfield. 
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yoor  lordflhip^B  hands.  Yet,  thus  much  I  am 
glad  of,  that  this  coureoy  your  lordship  holds  with 
me,  doth  carry  this  much  upon  itself,  that  thd 
world  shall  see  in  this,  amongst  other  things,  that 
yoQ  have  a  great  and  noble  heart. 

For  the  particular  business  of  York  House,  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  was 
ready  to  leave  the  conditions  to  your  lordship's 
own  making :  but  since  he  tells  me  plainly,  that 
your  lordship  will  by  no  means  have  to  be  so, 
you  will  give  roe  leave  to  refer  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  is  so  much  your  lordship's  servant, 
and  no  less  faithful  friend  to  me,  and  understands 
value  well,  to  set  a  price  between  us. 

For  the  reference  his  majesty  hath  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  at  my  lord  marquis's  suit,  to  make 
unto  your  lordship,  touching  the  relief  of  my  poor 
estate,*  which  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  letter  hath 
signified,  warranting  me  likewise  to  address  my- 
self to  your  lordship  touching  the  same ;  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  give  it  despatch,  my  age, 
health,  and  fortunes,  making  time  to  me  therein 
precious.  Wherefore,  if  your  lordship  (who 
knoweth  best  what  the  king  may  best  do)  have 
thought  of  any  particular,  I  would  desire  to 
know  from  your  lordship:  otherwise  I  have 
fallen  myself  upon  a  particular,  which  I  have 
related  to  Sir  Arthur,  and,  I  hope,  will  seem  mo- 
dest, for  my  help  to  live  and  subsist.  As  for 
somewhat  towards  the  paying  off  my  debts,  which 
are  now  my  chief  care,  and  without  charge  of  the 
king's  coffers,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ship ;  but  purposing  to  be  at  Chiswick,  where  I 
have  taken  a  house,  within  this  sevennight,  I  hope 
to  wait  upon  your  lordship,  and  to  gather  some 
violets  in  your  garden,  and  will  then  impart  unto 
you,  if  I  have  thought  of  any  thing  of  that  nature 
for  my  good. 

So,  I  ever  rest,  etc. 


THOMAS  HEAUTYS,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 

ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  it  plsase  tour  Lordship, 

I  have  been  attending  upon  my  lord  marquis's 
minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant.  This 
day  he  purposed  in  earnest  to  have  done  it ;  but 
it  fidls  out  untowardly,  for  the  warrant  was  drawn, 
as  your  lordship  remembers,  in  haste  at  Gorham- 
bnry,  and  in  as  much  haste  delivered  to  Sir  Eld- 
ward  Sackville,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  my 
horse,  who  instantly  put  it  into  my  lord  marquis's 
hands,  so  that  no  copy  could  possibly  be  taken 
of  it  by  me.  Now  his  lordship  hath  searched 
nuch  for  it,  and  is  yet  at  a  loss,  which  I  knew 
not  till  six  this  evening :  and  because  your  lord- 

•  Tha  Lord  Vlgcount  St.  AJtan,  tn  a  letter  to  the  kinf , 
from  Gorbambory,  tOlh  of  March,  1681-9,  thanki  hia  majeity 
for  rtftrrmg  tk*  tamniitmti»n  tf  ku  kroktn  eHaU  U  hit  good 
lordf  tkt  lord  Ireancrvr. 


ship  drew  it  with  caution,  I  dare  not  venture  it 
upon  my  memory  to  carry  level  what  your  lord- 
ship wrote,  and,  therefore,  despatched  away  this 
messenger,  that  so  your  lordship,  by  a  fresh  post, 
(for  this  may  hardly  do  it,)  may  send  a  warrant 
to  your  mind,  ready  drawn,  to  be  here  to-morrow 
by  seven  o'clock,  as  Sir  Arthur*  tells  me  my  lord 
marquis  hath  directed :  for  the  king  goes  early  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  will  be  here  on  Saturday. 

Your  booksj  are  ready,  and  passing  well  bound 
up.  If  your  lordship's  letters  to  the  king,  prince, 
and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think  it  were 
good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery;  for  the 
printer's  fingers  itch  to  be  selling. 

My  lady  hath  seen  the  house  at  Chiswick,  and 
they  make  a  shift  to  like  it :  only  she  means  to 
come  to  your  lordship  thither,  and  not  to  go  first: 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  please  to  make 
the  more  haste,  for  the  great  lords  long  to  be  in 
York  House. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  be  with  your  lordship  to- 
morrow ;  and  then  I  shall  write  the  rest. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

and  honour  to  serve  yon. 


TO  THOMAS  HEAUTYS,  ESQ. 

Good  Mr.  Mbautts, 

For  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not 
material  at  the  first.  But  I  may  not  stir  till  I 
have  it;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

For  my  Lord  of  London's^  stay,  there  may  be 
an  error  in  my  book  ;$  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  him, 
and  allowed  it;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be 
mended,  it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  here- 
after. 

I  send  you  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which 
you  have ;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,  maketh  it 
more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my 
thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  before 
I  knew  of  any  stay ;  and  being  but  in  those  three 
hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I  leave 
merely  at  your  discretion,  resting 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

March  91,  IMl. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  do  make  account,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Chiswick  on  Saturday;  or,  because  this  weather 
is  terrible  to  one  that  hath  kept  much  in,  Monday. 

*  iDgram. 

f  Ilhtory  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VH. 

t  Dr.  Oeorfe  Mountain. 

^  Hia  HIatory  of  the  reifn  of  Ktaig  Henry  VH. 
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In  my  letter  of  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis, 
which  is  not  yet  delivered,  but  to  be  forthwith 
delivered,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention,  that  I 
have  received  signification  of  his  noble  favour  and 
affection,  amongst  other  ways,  from  yourself,  by 
name.  If,  upon  your  repair  to  the  court,  (whereof 
I  am  right  glad,)  you  have  any  speech  with  the 
marquis  of  me,  I  pray  place  the  alphabet  (as  you 
can  do  it  right  well)  in  a  frame,  to  express  my 
love  faithful  and  ardent  towards  him.  And,  for 
York  House,  that  whether  in  a  straight  line,  or  a 
compass  line,  I  meant  it  his  lordship  in  the  way 
which  I  thought  might  please  him  best.  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 

HMrdi21,10tt. 


TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMU. 

It  mat  plkasi  your  Majesty, 

I  find  in  books  (and  books  I  dare  allege  to 
your  majesty,  in  regard  of  your  singular  ability  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex) 
that  it  is  accounted  a  great  bliss  for  a  roan  to  have 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune, 
nor  is.  For  Ume  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour. 
And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  consider- 
ing there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp 
of  the  king's,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go 
not  for  so  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  But  my 
desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering, 
and  not  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old 
proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private 
life.  Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your 
majesty's  famous  ancestor.  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth; and  it  having  passed  the  file  of  his 
majesty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also 
accepted  of  the  prince,  your  brother,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  so  far  to 
your  excellent  majesty,  (to  whom,  for  that  I  know 
and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much 
bound,  as  you  are  ever  present  with  me,  both  in 
affection  and  admiration,)  as  not  to  make  unto 
you,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now 
being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service. 
If  King  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again,  I 
hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for 
not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  him- 
self so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last, 
and  be  believed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  accept  of  my  good  will ;  and 
80,  with  all  reverence,  kiss  your  hands,  praying 
to  God  above,  by  hie  divine  and  most  benign  pro- 
vidence, to  conduct  your  affairs  to  happy  issue; 
and  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

April  I0,1«& 


SIR    EDWARD   BACKYILLE,  TO  THE    LORD    VIS- 
COUNT ST.  ALBAN. 

My  very  honoured  Lord, 

Longing  to  yield  an  account  of  my  steward- 
ship, and  that  1  had  not  buried  your  talent  in  the 
ground,  I  waited  yesterday  the  marquis's  plea- 
sure, until  I  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  importune 
some  return  of  his  lordship's  resolution.  The 
morning  could  not  afford  it;  for  time  only  allowed 
leave  to  tell  him,  I  would  say  something.  In  the 
afternoon  I  had  amends  for  all.  In  the  forenoon 
he  laid  the  law,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  preached 
the  gospel ;  when,  after  some  revivations  of  the 
old  distaste  concerning  York  House,  he  most 
nobly  opened  his  heart  unto  me,  wherein  I  read 
that  which  argued  much  good  towards  you. 
After  which  revelation,  the  book  was  again 
sealed  up,  and  must,  in  his  own  time,  only  by 
himself  be  agrain  manifested  unto  you.  I  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  the  vision,  and  am 
not  forbidden  to  write  it.  He  vowed,  not  court- 
like, but  constantly,  to  appear  your  friend  so 
much,  as,  if  his  majesty  should  abandon  the  care 
of  you,  you  should  share  his  fortune  with  him. 
He  pleased  to  tell  me,  how  much  he  had  been 
beholden  to  you ;  how  well  he  loved  you ;  how 
unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house,  (for  so 
he  will  needs  understand  it.)  But  the  close,  for 
all  this,  was  harmonious,  since  he  protested  he 
would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  ends,  now 
that  the  world  should  see  he  had  no  ends  on  yon. 
He  is  in  hand  with  the  work,  and  therefore  will, 
by  no  means,  accept  of  your  offer;  though  I  can 
assure  you,  the  tender  hath  much  won  upon  him, 
and  mellowed  his  heart  towards  you ;  and  your 
genius  directed  you  right,  when  you  wrote  that 
letter  of  denial  unto  the  duke.*  The  king  saw  it ; 
and  all  the  rest;  which  made  him  say  unto  the 
marquis,  you  played  an  after  game  well ;  and  that 
now  he  had  no  reason  to  be  much  offended. 

I  have  already  talked,  of  the  revelation,  and  now 
am  to  speak  in  apocalyptical  language,  which  I 
hope  you  will  rightly  comment ;  whereof,  if  you 
make  difficulty,  the  bearerj  can  help  you  with  the 
key  of  the  cipher. 

My  Lord  Falkland,  by  this  time,  hath  showed 
you  London  from  Highgate.  If  York  House 
were  gone,  the  town  were  yours ;  and  all  your 
straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  besides  more  com- 
fort than  the  city  air  only.  The  marquis  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  the  treasurer  had  it.  "^rhis  I 
know ;  but  this  you  must  not  know  from  me. 
Bargain  with  him  presently,  upon  as  good  condi- 
tions as  you  can  procure,  so  you  have  direct  mo- 
tion from  the  marquis  to  let  him  have  it.  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  it;  though  you  are 
purblind  if  you  see  not  through  it.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Meautys,  how  I  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
make  an  end  of  it.    From  him,  I  beseech  you* 

*  or  I.enoz,of  tbe  SOth  of  Jmnumry,  lOSI-t. 
t  Protably  Mr.  Meautyt. 
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take  it,  and  from  me  only  the  advice  to  perform 
it.  If  joQ  part  not  speedily  with  it,  you  may 
defer  the  good,  whieb  is  approaching  near  you, 
and  disappointing  other  aims,  (which  must  either 
shortly  receive  content,  or  never,)  perhaps  anew 
yield  matter  of  discontent,  though  you  may  be 
indeed  as  innocent  as  before.  Make  the  treasurer 
believe,  that  since  the  marquis  will  by  no  means 
accept  of  it,  and  that  you  must  part  with  it,  you 
are  more  willing  to  pleasure  him  than  anybody 
else,  because  you  are  given  to  understand  my 
lord  marquis  so  inclines ;  which  inclination,  if  the 
treasurer  shortly  send  unto  you  about  it,  desire 
may  be  more  clearly  manifested,  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been;  since,  as  I  remember,  none  hitherto 
hath  told  you  in  terminU  terminantibui^  that  the 
marquis  desires  you  should  gratify  the  treasurer. 
I  know  that  way  the  hare  runs ;  and  that  my  lord 
marquis  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it ;  and  so  I 
wish  too,  for  your  good,  yet  would  not  it  were 
absolutely  passed,  until  my  lord  marquis  did  send, 
or  write,  unto  you,  to  let  him  have  it;  for  then, 
his  so  disposing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree 
removed  from  the  immediate  acceptance  of  it,  and 
your  lordship  freed  from  doing  it  otherwise  than 
to  please  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will 
and  way. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  I  am,  and  ever 
will  be 

Your  lordship^s  most  affectionate  friend 

and  humble  servant, 
E.  Sackvillk. 

Endorsed, 

Received  the  llth  of  May,  1623. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  DR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OF 

LINCOLN. 

Mr  VSRV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  nnderstand  there  is  an  extent  prayed  against 
me,  and  a  surety  of  mine,  by  the  executors  of  one 
Harrys,  a  goldsmith.  The  statute  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  falleth  to  an  executor,  or  an  execu- 
tor of  an  executor,  I  know  not  whether.  And  it 
was  sure  a  statute  collected  out  of  a  shop-debt, 
and  much  of  it  paid.  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, according  to  justice  and  equity,  to  stay  the 
extent,  being  likewise  npon  a  double  penalty, 
till  I  may  better  inform  myself  touching  a  mat- 
ter so  long  past ;  and,  if  it  be  requisite,  put  in 
a  bill,  that  the  truth  of  the  account  appearing, 
SDch  satisfaction  may  be  made  as  shall  be  fit.  So 
I  rest 

Your  lordship*s  affectionate 

to  do  you  faithful  service. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 
May  SO,  1099L 


a  subject  and  as  he  that  took  once  the  oath  of 
counsellor,  to  make  known  to  your  lordship  an 
advertisement  which  came  to  me  this  morning. 
A  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  your 
lordship  cannot  but  imagine,  though  I  name  him 
not,  told  me  thus  much,  that  some  English  priests 
that  negotiated  at  Rome  to  facilitate  the  dispensa- 
tion, did  their  own  business,  (that  was  his  phrase ;) 
for  they  negotiated  with  the  pope  to  erect  some 
titulary  bishops  for  England,  that  might  ordain* 
and  have  other  spiritual  faculties ;  saying  withal 
most  honestly,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
impart  this  to  some  counsellor,  both  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  a  Catholic ;  for  that  he  doubted  it 
might  bo  a  cause  to  cross  the  graces  and  mercies 
which  the  Catholics  now  enjoy,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
vented: and  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  he 
should  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  or  to  my 
lord  keeper,*  when  he  came  back  to  London.  I 
commended  his  loyalty  and  discretion,  and  wished 
him  to  address  himself  to  your  lordship,  who 
might  communicate  it  with  my  lord  keeper,  if  you 
saw  cause,  and  that  he  repaired  to  your  lordship 
presently,  w  hich  he  resolved  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
I  did  not  think  mine  own  particular  duty  acquitted, 
except  I  certified  it  also  myself,  borrowing  so 
much  of  private  friendship  in  a  cause  of  state,  as 
not  to  tell  him  I  would  do  so  much. 

Endorsed, 
My  letter  to  my  lord  marquis  j  touching  the  butineu 
cf  cMtate  advertised  by  Mr,  MUihew.'l 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VBRV  eooD  Lord, 
1  thought  it  appertained  to  my  duty,  both  as 
Vol.  IIL— .19 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  most  honoured  Lord, 

I  come  in  these  to  your  lordship  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  continuance  of  your  ac- 
customed noble  care  of  me  and  my  good,  which 
overtakes  me,  I  find,  whithersoever  I  go.  But 
for  the  present  itself,  (whereof  your  lordship 
writes,)  whether  or  no  it  be  better  than  that  I  was 
wont  to  bring  your  lordship,  the  end  only  can 
prove.  For  I  have  yet  no  more  to  show  for  it  than 
good  words,  of  which  many  times  I  brought  your 
lordship  good  store.  But  because  modieeJidean$ 
were  not  made  to  thrive  in  collrt,  I  mean  to  lose 
no  time  from  assailing  my  lord  marquis,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  now  hovering  about  New-hall,^ 
where  his  lordship  is  expected  (but  not  the  king) 
this  day,  or  to-morrow:  which  place,  as  your 

*  Dr.  Williamfl,  BUbop  of  Lincoln. 

f  The  date  of  this  letter  may  be  pretty  nearly  determined 
by  one  of  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Marqula  of  Bueklngh  m, 
dated  Auf  ust  93, 1682,  and  printed  in  the  CabcU.  The  poet, 
acripc  to  that  letter  Is  as  follows :  **  The  Spanish  ambaasador 
took  the  alarm  very  speedily  of  the  titulary  Roman  bishop  i 
and  before  my  departure  from  his  house  at  Isllnfton,  whither 
I  went  privately  to  him,  did  write  both  to  Rome  and  Spain  to 
prevent  it.  But  I  am  afVaid  that  Tobie  will  prove  bat  an 
apocryphal,  and  no  canonical,  intelllcencer,  acquainting  the 
state  with  this  project  for  the  Jesuiu'  rather  than  for  Jesus's 
sake.*' 

tin  Eaaex. 
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lordship  adviseth,  may  not  be  ill  choeen  for  my 
business.  For,  if  his  lordship  be  not  very  thick 
of  bearing,  sure  New-hall  will  be  heard  to  speak 
for  me. 

And  now,  my  good  lord,  if  any  thing  make  me 
diffident,  or  indeed  almost  indifferent  how  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  this ;  that  my  sole  ambition  having 
ever  been,  and  still  is,  to  grow  up  only  under 
your  lordship,  it  is  become  preposterous,  even  to 
my  nature  and  habU,  to  think  of  prospering,  or 
receiving  any  growtn,  either  without  or  besides 
your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  let  me  claim  of 
your  lordship  to  do  me  this  right,  as  to  believe 
that  which  my  heart  says,  or  rather  swears  to  me, 
namely,  that  what  addition  soever,  by  God's  good 
providence,  comee  at  any  time  to  my  life  or  for- 
tune, it  is,  in  my  account,  but  to  enable  me  the 
more  to  serve  your  lordship  in  both ;  at  whose 
feet  I  shall  ever  humbly  lay  down  all  that  I  have, 
or  am,  never  to  rise  thence  other  than 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty 

and  reverent  affections, 

T.  MCAUTTS* 

flcpUmker  11,  IttB. 


TO  THE   COUNTESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.^  MOTHER 
TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERV  HONOURABLE  GOOD  LaDV, 

Your  ladyship's  late  favour  and  noble  usage 
towards  me  were  such,  as  I  think  your  absence  a 
great  part  of  my  misfortunes.  And  the  more  I 
find  my  most  noble  lord,  your  son,  to  increase  in 
favour  towards  me,  the  more  out  of  my  love  to 
him,  I  wish  he  had  often  by  him  so  loving  and 
wise  a  mother.  For  if  my  lord  were  never  so 
wise,  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  yet,  I  find,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Proverbs,  sets 
down  a  whole  chapter  of  advices  that  his  mother 
taught  him. 

Madam,  I  can  but  receive  your  remembrance 
with  affection,  and  use  your  name  with  honour, 
and  intend  you  my  best  service,  if  I  be  able,  ever 
resting 

Your  ladyship's  humble 

^nd  affectionate  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Bedford  Houm,  thla  S9ih  of  October,  1099. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERY  oooD  Lord, 

I  have  many  things  to  thank  your  lordship  for, 
since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you ;  that  your 
lordship,  before  your  going  out  of  town,  sent  my 

*  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Beanmont,  a  younfer  ion  of 
William  Beaumont  of  Cole^rton,  in  Letceatershire.  She 
was  thrice  married :  1,  to  Sir  George  Vttlieri,  fkther  of  the 
Dnke  of  Buclcingham;  9,  to  Sir  William  Rayner;  and,  8,  to 
Sir  Thoroai  Compton,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  a  younger  brother 
of  William,  Earl  of  Northampton.  She  was  created  Counten 
of  Buckingham,  July  1, 1618;  and  died  AprU  10, 10S9. 


memorial  to  my  lord  treasurer :  that  your  lordship 

offered,  and  received,  and  presented  my  petition 

to  the  king,  and  procured  me  a  reference :  thai 

your  lordship  moved  his  majesty,  and  obtained 

for  me  access  to  him,  against  his  majesty  comes 

next,  which,  in  mine  own  opinion,  is  better  than 

if  it  had  been  now,  and  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 

me,  though  I  should  die  next  day  after :  that  your 

lordship  gave  me  so  good  English  for  my  Latin 

book.    My  humble  request  is,  at  this  time^  that 

because  my  lord  treasurer  keepeth  yet  his  answer 

in  suspense,  (though  by  one  he  useth  to  me,  he 

speaketh  me  fair,)  that  your  lordship  would  nick 

it  with  a  word  :  for  if  he  do  me  good,  I  doubt  it 

may  not  be  altogether  of  his  own.    God  ever 

prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
^h  of  November,  1022. 


TO  THE  L<ORD  VISCOUNT.  ST.  ALBAN. 
My  most  HOlfOITRED  LORD, 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  find  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  that  my  lord  treasurer  is  not  twice  in 
one  mind,  or  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  not  twice  in  one 
tale.  For,  Sir  Arthur,  contrary  to  his  speech  but 
yesterday  with  me,  puts  himself  now,  as  it  seems, 
in  new  hopes  to  prevail  with  my  lord  treasurer  for 
your  lordship's  good  and  advantage,  by  a  proposi- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  altering  of  your 
patent  to  a  new  mould,  more  safe  than  the  other, 
which  he  seemed  to  dissuade,  as  I  wrote  to  your 
lordship.  I  like  my  lord  treasurer's  heart  to  your 
lordship,  so  much  every  day  worse  than  other, 
especially  for  his  coarse  usage  of  your  lordship's 
name  in  his  last  speech,  as  that  I  cannot  imagine 
he  means  you  any  good.  And,  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  what  directions  you  shall  give  herein  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  let  them  be  as  safe  ones  as  yen 
can  think  upon ;  and  that  your  lordship  surrender 
not  your  old  patent,  till  you  have  the  new  under 
seal,  lest  my  lord  keeper  should  take  toy,  and 
stop  it  there.  And  I  know  your  lordship  cannot 
forget  they  have  such  a  savage  word  among  thera 
as  fleecing.  God  in  heaven  bless  your  lordship 
from  such  hands  and  tongues;  and  then  things 
will  mend  of  themselves. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 
T.  Meautvs. 

Thia  Sunday  morning. 

Endorsed— 8Mb  of  November,  1622. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  OOOD  Lord, 

I  find  my  lord  treasurer,  after  so  many  days  and 
appointments,  and  such  certain  messages  and  pro- 
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mises,  doth  bat  mean  to  coax  me,  (it  is  his  own 
word  of  old,)  and  to  saw  me  asnnder,  and  to  do 
jaat  nothing  upon  his  majesty's  gracious  reference, 
nobly  procured  by  your  lordship  for  this  poor  rem- 
nant. My  lord,  let  it  be  your  own  deed ;  and  to 
use  the  prayers  of  the  litany,  good  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  this  servile  dependence ;  for  I  had  rather 
beg  and  starve,  than  be  fed  at  that  door.  God 
ever  prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Bedford  Houte,  this 

Eadorwd} 
2b  Bt§ekinghomy  about  Lord  Treaturer  OmnfiMz 
utingafhim* 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

EzcsLLVKT  Lord, 

I  perceive  this  day  by  Mr.  Comptroller,*  that 
I  live  continually  in  your  lordship's  remembrance 
and  noble  purposes  concerning  my  fortunes,  as 
well  for  &e  comfort  of  my  estate,  as  for  counte- 
nancing me  otherwise  by  his  majesty's  employ- 
ments and  graces ;  for  which  I  most  humbly  kiss 
your  hands,  leaving  the  times  to  your  good  lord- 
ship; which,  considering  ray  age  and  wants,  I 
assure  myself  your  lordship  will  the  sooner  take 
into  your  care.  And  for  my  house  at  Gorhambury, 
I  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it; 
and  howsoever  I  may  treat,  I  will  conclude  with 
none,  till  I  know  your  lordship's  farther  pleasure, 
ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Bedford  HoiMe,  tbii  5th  of  Feb.  1023.t 


TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mr  VERV  ooon  Lord, 

I  have  received  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal 
for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside, 
until  I  shall  hear  farther  from  my  Lord  Steward,^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship 
desireth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton$  off  from  the 
violence  of  those  creditors:  only  himself  is,  as 
yet,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book; 
and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 

*  Henry  Cary,  VlKOunt  Filkland. 

f  Two  days  before,  the  Marquie  of  Backingham  let  out 
privately  with  the  prince,  for  Spain. 

X  Dulte  of  I^nox. 

\  Probably  the  surety  of  Lord  Bacon  for  the  debt  to  Harrys 
the  goldsmith,  mentioned  in  hie  lordship's  letter  of  May  30, 

loss. 


which  I  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportunities, 
to  deserve :  and  in  the  mean  time  do  rest 
Your  lordship's  assured  faithful 

poor  friend  and  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  C.  S. 
Westminster  College,  this  7th  of  Feb.,  1022. 


TO  THE  HAR4iUI8  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  your  lordship's  absence*  fall  out  in  an 
ill  time  for  myself;  yet,  because  I  hope  in  God 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a 
rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  ana 
chiefly  in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I 
am  so  glad  of  it,  as  I  could  hot  abstain  from  your 
lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these 
few  and  hasty  lines. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness 
vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his 
highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me 
leave  King  Henry  die  Eighth,  and  set  me  on 
work  in  relation  of  his  highnesses  adventures. 

I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands, 
resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  servant. 

February  21, 1022. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Upon  Uie  repair  of  my  Lord  of  Rocbford  unto 
your  lordship,  whom  I  have  ever  known  so  fast 
and  true  a  friend  and  servant  unto  you ;  and  who 
knows  likewise  so  much  of  my  mind  and  affection 
towards  your  lordship,  I  could  not  but  kiss  your 
lordship's  hands,  by  Uie  duty  of  these  few  lines. 

My  lord,  I  hope  in  God,  that  this  your  noble 
adventure  will  make  you  a  rich  return,  especially 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and  trust  of 
that  twice-excellent  prince.  And  although,  to  a 
man  that  loves  your  lordship  so  dearly  as  I  do, 
and  knows  somewhat  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that  in  ray  thoughts  there  should  arise  many 
fears,  or  shadows  of  fears,  concerning  so  rare  an 
accident;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  believe  well,  that 
this  your  lordship's  absence  will  rather  be  a  glass 
unto  you,  to  show  you  many  things,  whereof  you 
may  make  use  hereafter,  than  otherwise  any  hurt 
or  hazard  to  your  fortunes ;  which  God  grant.  For 
myself,  I  am  but  a  man  desolate  till  your  return, 
and  have  taken  a  course  accordingly.  Voudhsafe, 
of  your  nobleness,  to  remember  my  most  humble 
dtt^  to  his  highness.  And  so  God,  and  his  holy 
angels  guard  you,  both  going  and  coming. 
Endorsed— March  10, 1022. 

*  In  Spain. 
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TO  BIB  FBANaS   COTTINGTON,  BECEBTABT  TO 

THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Mr.  Sbcretart, 

Though  I  wrote  so  lately  unto  yon,  hy  my  Lord 
Rochford ;  yet,  upon  the  going  of  my  Lord  Vaugb- 
an,*  the  princess  worthy  and  trusty  servant,  and 
my  approved  friend,  and  your  so  near  ally,  I 
could  not  but  pot  this  letter  into  his  band,  com- 
mending myself  and  my  fortunes  unto  you.  You 
know  the  difiference  of  obliging  men  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  as  much  as  the  sowing  upon  a 
pavement  and  upon  a  furrow  new  made.  Myself 
for  quiet,  and  the  better  to  hold  out,  am  retired  to 
Gray's  Inn:f  for  when  my  chief  friends  were 
gone  so  far  off,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell. 
God  send  us  a  good  return  of  you  all. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

My  humble  service  to  my  lord  marquis,  to 
whom  I  have  written  twice.  I  would  not  cloy 
him.  My  service  also  to  the  Count  Gondommr, 
and  Lord  of  Bristol. 

Endorsed, 
7b  Mr,  Secretary  %  Sir  FrancU  Cottingion^  March 
S3,  1622. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  tour  Majcstt, 

Now  that  my  friend  is  absent,  (for  so  I  may  call 
him  still,  since  your  majesty,  when  I  waited  on 
you,  told  me,  that  fortune  made  no  difference,) 
your  majesty  remaineth  to  me  king,  and  master, 
and  friend,  and  all.  Your  beadsman  therefore 
addresseth  himself  to  your  majesty  for  a  cell  to 
retire  into.  The  particular  I  have  expressed  to 
my  very  friend,  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  This 
help,  which  costs  your  majesty  nothing,  may 
reserve  me  to  do  your  majesty  service,  without 
being  chargeable  unto  you ;  for  I  will  never  deny 
but  my  desire  to  serve  your  majesty  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  heart,  that  will  be  uUimum  moriena 
with  me. 

God  preserve  your  majesty,  and  send  you  a 
good  return  of  the  treasure  abroad,  which  passeth 
all  Indian  fleets. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant, 

March  S5,  l«S.  Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Endorsed, 
7b  the  king,  touching  the  Provostahip  (f  Eton^X 

*  He  was  ton  and  heir  of  Walter  Vaughan,  of  Golden 
Gitove,  in  Caermarthenehire,  Esq. ;  and  was  created  Lord 
Vaaghan,  in  the  year  1090.  The  Lord  St.  Alban,  after  he 
was  delivered  fyom  hli  confinement  In  the  Tower,  was  per* 
mitted  to  stay  at  Sir  John  Vaaghan's  house,  at  Parson's 
Green,  near  Ptilham. 

t  In  a  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  dated  at  London,  March  8, 169S-3,  Is  the  following  pas- 
sage :  **The  Lord  of  St.  Alhan  is  In  his  old  remitter,  and 
came  to  lie  in  bis  old  lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn ;  which  Is  tlie 
fulfllling  of  a  prophecy  of  one  Locke,  a  fhmlllar  of  his,  of  the 
same  house,  that  knew  him  intus  «C  in  cute :  who,  seeing  him 
go  thence  In  pomp,  with  the  great  seal  before  him,  said  to 
divers  uf  his  friends,  we  ekall  live  to  hmve  kirn  here  a^uin.** 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  the  provost  of  that  college,  having 
been  cat  for  the  stone,  died  April  1, 1693. 


TO  MB.  8ECRETABY  OQNWAT. 
Good  Mr.  Sccrktart, 

When  you  did  me  the  honour  and  favour  to 
visit  me,  you  did  not  only  in  general  terms  express 
your  love  unto  me,  bat,  as  a  real  friend,  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  particular  occasion,  where* 
in  I  might  make  use  of  you  1  At  that  time  I  had 
none :  now  there  is  one  fallen.  It  is,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  Eton,* (whom  I  love 
very  well,)  is  like  to  die.  It  were  a  pretty  cell 
for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His  majesty, 
when  I  waited  on  him,  took  notice  of  my  wants, 
and  said  to  me,  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  would 
have  care  of  me :  this  is  a  thing  somebody  would 
have,  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing.  I  have 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his  majesty,  which 
I  would  pray  you  to  deliver.  I  have  not  expressed 
this  particular  to  his  majesty,  but  referred  it  to 
your  relation.  My  most  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, is  now  absent.  Next  to  him  I  could  not 
think  of  a  better  address  than  to  yourself,  as  one 
likest  to  put  on  his  affection.    I  rest 

Your  honour's  very  affectionate  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alran.* 

Grmy's  Inn,  the  SSth  of  March,  100. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN. 

ExcKLLVNT  Lord, 

Finding  so  trusty  a  messenger  as  Sir  John 
Epsley,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  these  few 
lines  into  his  hands.  I  thank  God,  that  those 
shadows,  which  either  mine  own  melancholy,  or 
my  extreme  love  to  your  lordship,  did  put  into 
my  mind  concerning  this  voyage  of  the  prince  and 
your  lordship,  rather  vanish  and  diminish  than 
otherwise.  The  gross  fear  is  past  of  the  passage 
of  France.  I  think  you  had  the  ring  which  they 
write  of,  that,  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  made  men  go  invisible. 
Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  novelty  here  worth  the 
esteeming. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  here  that  your  lord* 
ship  is  like  enough  to  return,  and  go  again,  before 
the  prince  come:  which  opinion,  whether  the 
business  lead  you  to  do  so,  or  no,  doth  no  hurt ; 
for  it  keeps  men  in  awe. 

I  find,  I  thank  God,  some  glimmering  oi  the 

*  To  this  letter  Secretary  Conway  wrote  an  answer,  ae- 
qnalnting  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  that  the  king  could 
not  value  his  lordship  so  little,  or  conceive  that  he  limited 
his  desires  so  low ;  in  which,  however,  he  should  have  been 
gratified,  had  not  the  king  been  engaged,  by  the  Marquia  of 
Buckingham,  for  Sir  William  Becher,'hls  agent  in  France.— 
See  Jiceount  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Baeoa,  p.  96,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  Lettere,  Memoirs,  ice,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Esq. 
The  Duke  of  Bnckingham  himself,  liltewise,  after  his  return 
from  Spain,  In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  dated 
at  Hinchinbrook,  October  S7, 1023,  expresses  his  concern  that 
he  could  do  his  lordship  no  service  in  that  aflf^ir,  **  having 
engaged  myself,**  says  he,  **to  Sir  William  Becher,  before 
my  going  into  Spain;  ao  that  I  cannot  ft«e  myself,  unic 
there  were  means  to  give  him  satisfaction." 
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king's  faToar,  which  your  lordship's  noble  work  | 
of  my  access,  no  doubt,  did  chiefly  cherish.  I  am 
much  bound  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  It  is 
wholly  for  your  lordship's  sake,  for  I  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him  in  the  world.  By  that  I 
see  of  him,  he  is  a  man  fit  to  serve  a  great  king, 
and  fit  to  be  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  lordship. 
Good  my  lord,  write  two  or  three  words  to  him, 
both  of  thanks,  and  a  general  recommendation  of 
me  unto  him. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  We  hear  he 
is  fresh  in  his  person,  and  becomes  this  brave 
journey  in  all  things.  God  provide  all  things  for 
the  best. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

Endoned— Mareb  30, 1SS3. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CONWAY. 

Good  Mr.  Secretary, 

I  am  much  comforted  by  your  last  letter, 
wherein  I  find  that  his  majesty,  of  his  mere  grace 
and  goodness,  voucbsafeth  to  have  a  care  of  me, 
a  man  out  of  sight,  out  of  use ;  but  yet  his,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  God  knows  those  that  are  his. 
In  particular,  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his  ma- 
jesty (and  I  pray  you,  sir,  thank  his  majesty  most 
harably  for  it)  that,  notwithstanding  the  former 
designment  of  Sir  William  Becher,*  his  majesty 
(as  you  write)  is  not  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
accommodate  me  of  this  cell,  and  to  satisfy  him 
otherwise.  Many  conditions,  no  doubt,  may  be 
as  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and  bis  years 
may  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
especially  in  the  spent  hourglass  of  my  life,  any 
thing  so  fit  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a  place  of 
study  so  near  London,  and  where  (if  I  sell  my 
house  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  to  put 
myself  in  some  convenient  plenty)  I  may  be 
accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  summer  time. 
And,  therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this 
his  majesty^s  good  intention,  by  all  means,  if  the 
place  fall. 

For  yourself,  you  have  obliged  roe  much.  I 
will  endeavour  to  deserve  it :  at  least  your  noble- 
ness is  never  lost ;  and  my  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, I  know,  will  thank  you  for  it. 

*  Sir  William  bad  not,  bowever,  tbat  post,  but,  In  Il«a  of 
U,  tbe  promise  of  two  tbousand  five  hundred  pounds, 
upon  tbe  fall  of  tbe  first  of  the  six  clerks*  places,  and  was 
permitted  to  keep  his  clerkship  of  tbe  council. — Jt8.  LtUtr  of 
Mr.  Cksmberlain  to  Sir  DtuUef  Cmrletan,  dated  at  London^ 
Jaiy  U,  1031.  The  provostship  was  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  who  was  instituted  into  it  the  96th  of  that  month, 
having  purchased  it  by  a  surrender  of  a  grant  of  tbe  reversion 
of  tbe  mastership  of  tbe  rolls,  and  of  another  oAce,  which 
was  At  to  be  turned  into  present  money,  which  he  then,  and 
afterwards,  much  wanted :  [Life  ofkim  bp  Mr.  l*aae  Walton :] 
for,  when  be  went  to  the  election  at  Eton,  soon  after  his 
being  made  provcMt,  he  was  so  ill  provided,  tbat  tbe  fellows 
of  the  eollege  were  obliged  to  furnish  his  bare  walls,  and 
whatever  else  waa  wanting.— JITS.  LUUrof  Mr.  Chawtbtrtaint 
Jing.  7,  lOM. 


I  was  looking  of  some  short  papers  of  mine 
touching  usury,*  to  grind  the  teeth  of  it,  and  yet 
make  it  grind  to  his  majesty's  mill  in  good  sort, 
without  discontentment  or  perturbation.  If  you 
think  good,  I  will  send  it  to  his  majesty,  as  the 
fruit  of  my  leisure.  But  yet,  I  would  not  have 
it  come  from  me,  not  for  any  tenderness  in  the 
thing,  but  because  I  know,  in  courts  of  princes, 
it  is  usual,  non  rea,  aed  displieei  auetor,  God  keep 
your  honour,  &c. 

Endorsed, 

7b  M-.  Secretary  Conway^  touching  theprovosiahip 
of  Eton,  March  31,  1G23. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BRISTOL,  AMBA88AD0R   IN 

SPAIN. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Though  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  lately, 
yet  I  could  not  omit  to  put  a  letter  into  so  good  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Matthew's,  being  one  that  hath  often 
made  known  unto  me  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  your  lordship ;  and  knoweth,  likewise,  in  what 
estimation  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship,  not  ac- 
cording to  your  fortunes,  bat  according  to  your 
inward  value.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  lord- 
ship in  this  time  of  so  great  business,  and  where 
I  have  so  good  a  mean  as  Mr.  Matthew,  who,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  my  fortune, 
can  better  express  it  than  myself,  I  humbly  com- 
mend myself,  and  my  service  to  your  lordship, 
resting,  &c. 


TO    SIR    FRANCIS   COTTINGTON,  SECRETARY  TO 

THE  PRINCE. 

Good  Mr.  Skcrbtary, 

Though  I  think  I  have  cloyed  you  with  letters, 
yet,  had  I  written  a  thousand  before,  I  must  add 
one  more  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthew,  being  as 
true  a  friend  as  any  you  or  I  have ;  and  one  that 
made  me  so  happy,  as  to  have  the  assurance  of 
our  friendship;  which,  if  there  be  any  stirring  for 
my  good,  I  pray  practise  in  so  good  a  conjunction 
as  his.    I  ever  rest,  &c. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

Because  Mr.  Clarke  is  the  first  that  hath  been 
sent  since  your  departure,  who  gave  me  also  th<> 
comfortable  news,  that  he  met  you  well,  I  cor 
not  but  visit  you  with  my  letters,  who  have 
often  visited  me  with  your  kind  conferences. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  better  than  when 
you  left  me;  and,  to  my  thinking,  better  than  be- 

*  In  bis  works  is  published,  ^  Draught  of  an  Jiet  againtt 
an  Monjiono  Shift  of  Chin  m  deliveHmg  of  Contmoditk*  inotead 
of  Montf. 
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fore  my  last  sickness.    This  is  all  I  need  to  write 
of  myself  to  sach  a  friend. 

We  hope  well,  and  it  is  generally  rather  spoken 
than  believed,  that  his  highness  will  return  very 
speedily.  But  they  be  not  the  best  pieces  in 
painting  that  are  dashed  out  in  haste.  I  hope,  if 
any  thing  want  in  the  speed  of  time,  it  will  be 
compensed  in  the  fruit  of  time,  that  all  may  sort 
to  the  best. 

I  have  written  a  few  words,  of  duty  and  respect 
only,  to  my  lord  marquis,  and  Mr.  Secretary.  I 
pray  you  kiss  the  Count  of  Gondomar^s  hand. 
God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

assured  friend, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Hay  2,1033. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  write  now  only  to  congratulate  with  your 
grace  your  new  honour  ;*  which,  because  I  reckon 
to  be  no  great  matter  to  your  fortune,  (though  you 
are  the  first  English  duke  that  hath  been  created 
since  I  was  bom,)  my  compliment  shall  be  the 
shorter.  So,  having  turned  almost  my  hopes  of 
your  grace's  return  by  July,  into  wishes,  and  not 
to  them  neither,  if  it  should  be  any  hazard  to 
your  health,  I  rest,  &c. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  Summer  is 
a  thirsty  time ;  and  sure  I  am,  I  shall  infinitely 
thirst  to  see  his  highness's  and  your  grace's 
return. 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 

ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  received  yonr  hearty  congratulation  for 
the  great  honour,  and  gracious  favour  which  his 
majesty  hath  done  me :  and  I  do  well  believe,  that 
no  man  is  more  glad  of  it  than  yourself. 

Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with  the 
journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures, 
to  find,  as  he  says,  that  reason  prevails  nothing 
with  these  people,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  sharp  as  an  eyas.f  Only,  he  comforts 
iiimself  with  a  conceit,  that  he  is  now  gotten  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  same  reason 
that  is  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  of 
DO  validity  here ;  but  rather  something  else,  which 
yet  he  hath  not  found  out. 

I  have  let  his  highness  see  the  good  expressions 
of  your  lordship's  care,  and  faithful  affection  to 

*  Tho  thie  of  dak«,  conferred  on  him  May,  100. 
t  A  young  hawk,  Just  taken  out  of  the  neat. 


his  person ;  and  shall  ever  be  ready  to  do  yon,  in 
all  things,  the  best  service  that  I  can. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship  much  happiness,  I 
rest  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  servant, 

G.  BUCKIKOHAH. 

Madrid,  thlaaoih  of 
May,  less,  §L  wL 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN.* 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your  letter  of 
the  29th  of  May ;  and  that  your  grace  doth  believe 
that  no  man  is  gladder  of  the  increase  of  your 
honour  and  fortune  than  I  am;  as,  on  the  other 
part,  no  man  should  be  more  sorry,  if  it  should 
in  the  least  degree  decline,  nor  more  careful,  if  it 
should  so  much  as  labour.  But,  of  the  first,  I 
speak  as  of  a  thing  that  is :  but,  for  the  two  latter, 
it  is  but  a  case  put,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  am  not 
a  little  comforted  to  observe,  that,  although  in 
common  sense  and  experience  a  man  would  have 
doubted  that  some  things  might  have  sorted  to 
your  prejudice ;  yet,  in  particulars  we  find  nothing 
of  it.  For,  a  man  might  reasonably  have  feared 
that  absence  and  discontinuance  might  have  les- 
sened his  majesty's  favour ;  no  such  thing  has 
followed.  So,  likewise,  that  any  that  might  not 
wish  you  well,  should  have  been  bolder  with  you. 
But  all  is  continued  in  good  compass.  Again, 
who  might  not  have  feared,  that  your  grace  being 
there  to  manage,  in  great  part,  the  most  important 
business  of  Europe,  so  far  from  the  king,  and  not 
strengthened  with  advice  there,  except  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  thus  to  deal  with  so  politic  a 
state  as  Spain,  you  should  be  able  to  go  through 
as  you  do !  and  yet  nothing,  as  we  hear,  but  for 
your  honour,  and  that  you  do  your  parL  Surely, 
my  lord,  though  your  virtues  be  great,  yet  these 
things  could  not  be,  but  that  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  is  over  the  king  and  the  prince,  doth  like- 
wise descend  upon  you  as  a  faithful  servant;  and 
yon  are  the  more  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  it. 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  that  you  make  me 
live  in  his  highness's  remembrance,  whom  I  shall 
ever  bear  a  heart  to  honour  and  serve.  And  I 
much  joy  to  hear  of  the  great  and  fair  reputation 
which  at  all  hands  are  given  him. 

For  Mr.  Matthew,  I  hope  by  this  time  he  hath 
gathered  up  his  crumbs ;  which  importeth  much, 
I  assure  your  grace,  if  his  cure  must  be,  either  by 
finding  better  reason  on  that  side  the  line,  or  by 
discovering  what  is  the  motion,  that  moveth  the 
wheels,  that,  if  reason  do  not,  we  must  all  pray 
for  his  being  in  good  point.    But,  in  truth,  my 


*  The  Dake  of  Buckingham  went  to  Spain,  February, 
1GS3,  and  returned  in  September. 
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lord,  I  am  glad  he  is  there ;  for  I  know  his  yirtaes, 
and  particalarly  his  devotion  to  your  lordship. 

God  return  his  highness,  and  your  grace,  unto 
us  safe  and  sound,  and  according  to  your  heart's 
desires. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  June,* 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  so  good 
health.  For  that  which  may  concern  myself,  I 
neither  doubt  of  your  judgment  in  choosing  the 
fittest  time,  nor  of  your  affection  in  taking  the 
first  time  you  shall  find  fit.  For  the  public  busi- 
ness, I  will  not  turn  my  hopes  into  wishes  yet, 
since  you  write  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  there,  and,  as  I  guess,  you  went  in  good 
time  to  his  lordship. 

For  your  action  of  the  case,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground ;  for  I  have  not  heard  from  the  duke,  nei- 
ther by  letter,  nor  message,  at  this  time. 

God  keep  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  most  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Gray*!  Inn,  ITth  of  June,  1633. 

I  do  hear,  from  Sir  Robert  Ker  and  others,  how 
much  beholden  I  am  to  you. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  June, 
and  commend  myself  unto  your  friendship,  know- 
ing your  word  is  good  assurance,  and  thinking  I 
cannot  wish  myself  a  better  wish,  than  that  your 
power  may  grow  to  your  will. 

Since  you  say  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his 
commandment,  touching  my  history  of  Henry 
VIII.,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty.  But  I  find  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  poured  forth  what  he  had,  in 
my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  Advancement  cf  Ltarmng^  that  of  Henry 
VII.^  that  of  the  Essays^  being  retractate,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
help  of  some  good  pens,  which  forsake  me  not. 
For  these  modern  languages  will,  at  one  time  or 
other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books ;  and  since 
I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be 
glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it 
with  posterity. 

For  the  essay  of  friendship,  while  I  took  your 
speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my  pro- 

•  N.  8. 


mise  for  a  compliment.    Bat  since  you  call  for  it, 
I  shall  perform  it.* 

I  am  much  beholden  to  Mr.  Gage  for  many 
expressions  of  his  love  to  me ;  and  his  company, 
in  itself  very  acceptable,  is  the  more  pleasing  to 
me,  because  it  retaineth  the  memory  of  yourself. 

This  letter  of  yours,  of  the  26th,  lay  not  so 
long  by  you,  but  it  hath  been  as  speedily  answered 
by  me,  so  as  with  Sir  Francis  Cotlington  I  have 
had  no  speech  since  the  receipt  of  it.  Your  for- 
mer letters,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Griesley, 
I  had  answered  before,  and  put  my  letter  into  a 
good  hand. 

For  the  great  business,  God  conduct  it  well. 
Mine  own  fortune  hath  taught  me  expectation. 

God  keep  you. 

Endorsed, 
7b  Mr,  MaUheWf  inlo  Spain. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  sent  by  my  Lord  of 
Andover;  and,  as  I  acknowledged  your  care,  so  I 
cannot  fit  it  with  any  thing,  that  I  can  think  on 
for  myself;  for,  since  Gondomar,  who  was  my 
voluntary  friend,  is  in  no  credit,  neither  with  the 
prince,  nor  with  the  duke,  I  do  not  see  what  may 
be  dobe  for  me  there ;  except  that  which  Gon- 
domar hath  lost  you  have  found ;  and  then  I  am 
sure  my  case  is  amended:  so  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  I  commend  myself  to  you, 
hoping,  that  you  will  do  what  in  you  lieth,  to 
prepare  the  prince  and  duke  to  think  of  me,  upon 
their  return.  And  if  you  have  any  relation  to  the 
infanta,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  also  to  my 
use.    God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate- and  assured  friend,  etc. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  formerly  given  your  grace  thanks 
for  your  last  letter,  yet  being  much  refreshed  to 
hear  things  go  so  well,  whereby  we  hope  to  see 
you  here  shortly,  your  errand  done,  and  the  prince 
within  the  vail,  I  could  not  contain,  but  congratu- 
late with  your  lordship,  seeing  good  fortune,  that 
is  God^s  blessing,  still  follow  you.  I  hope  I  have 
still  place  in  your  love  and  favour ;  which  if  I  have, 
for  other  place,,  it  shall  not  trouble  me.  I  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant 

July  n,  1Q3S. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch,  in  troth  I  was  ill 
in  health,  as  he  might  partly  perceive.    There- 

•  Among  hit  £»«ay«,  pobllihed  In  4to,  and  dedicated  to  ibe 
Duke  of  Buckiogbam,  ii  one  upon  PrUndskip, 
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fore,  I  wrote  to  my  true  friend,  and  yoar  grrace's 
devoted  servant,  Mr.  Matthew,  to  excuse  me  to 
your  grace  for  not  writing*.  Since,  I  thank  God, 
I  am  pretty  well  recovered ;  for  I  have  lain  at  two 
wards,  one  against  my  disease,  the  other  against 
my  physicians,  who  are  strange  creatures. 

My  lord,  it  rejoiceth  me  much,  that  I  under- 
stand from  Mr.  Matthew,  that  I  live  in  your 
grace*s  remembrance;  and  that  I  shall  be  the 
first  man  that  you  will  think  on  upon  your  return : 
which,  if  your  grace  perform,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty, who  hath  hitherto  extraordinarily  blessed 
you  in  this  rocky  business,  will  bless  you  the 
more  for  my  sake.  For  I  have  had  extraordinary 
tokens  of  his  divine  favour  towards  me,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to 
his  highness,  whose  happy  arrival  will  be  a 
bright  morning  to  all. 

I  ever  rest 

Your  grace^s  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Gray*!  Inn,  Auguit  39, 1033. 


TO  MR  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  gotten  a  little  health ;  I  praise  God  for 
iL  I  have  therefore  now  written  to  his  grace, 
that  I  formerly,  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  despatch, 
desired  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  writing,  and 
taken  knowledge,  that  I  have  understood  from 
you,  that  I  live  in  his  grace's  remembrance ;  and 
that  I  shall  be  his  first  man  that  he  will  have  care 
of  upon  his  return.  And  although  your  absence 
be  to  me  as  uncomfortable  to  my  mind,  as  God 
may  make  it  helpful  to  my  fortunes ;  yet,  it  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  love,  freedom,  and 
often  visitations  of  Mr.  Gage ;  so  as,  when  I  have 
him,  I  think  I  want  you  not  altogether.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged  friend,  &c. 


MINUTES  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 

That  I  am  exceeding  glad  bis  grace  is  come 
home  with  so  fair  a  reputation  of  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, and  so  constant  for  the  king's  honour  a 
errand. 

His  grace  is  now  to  consider,  that  his  reputa^ 
tion  will  vanish  like  a  dream,  except  now,  upon 
his  return,  he  do  some  remarkable  act  to  fix  it, 
and  bind  it  in. 

They  have  a  good  wise  proverb  in  the  country 
whence  he  cometh,  taken,  I  think  from  a  gentle- 
woman's sampler.  Qui  en  no  da  nudo^  pietdo 


punto,  **  he  that  tieth  not  a  knot  upon  his  thread, 
loseth  his  stitch." 

Any  particular,  I  that  live  in  darkness,  cannot 
propound.  Let  his  grace,  who  seeth  clear,  make 
his  choice :  but  let  some  such  thing  be  done,  and 
then  this  reputation  will  stick  by  him ;  and  his 
grace  may  afterwards  be  at  the  better  liberty  to 
take  and  leave  off  the  future  occasions  that  shall 
present. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  pleasb  tour  most  excellritt  Majestt, 
I  send,  in  all  humbleness,  to  your  majesty,  the 
poor  fruits  of  my  leisure.  This  book*  was  the 
first  thing  that  ever  I  presented  to  your  majesty ;  j* 
and  it  may  be  will  be  last.  For  I  had  thought  it 
should  have  posthuma  proles.  But  God  hath 
otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  is  a  transla- 
tion, but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  had 
good  helps  for  the  language.  I  have  been  also 
mine  own  index  expurgaloritu^  that  it  may  be 
read  in  all  places.  For  since  my  end  of  putting 
it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it  read  everywhere,  it 
had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free  it  in  the 
language,  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter.  Your 
majesty  will  vouchsafe  graciously  to  receive  these 
poor  sacrifices  of  him  that  shall  ever  desire  to  do 
you  honour  while  he  breathes,  and  fulfiUeth  the 
rest  in  prayers. 

Your  majesty's  true  beadsman 

and  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

Ihdoa  dueloi  eon  pan  son  buenos :  itaque  det  vesira 
Maiestas  obolum  Bellisario, 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 

It  mat  please  tour  excellent  Highitess, 

I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my 
book  of  Adoaneement  of  Learnings  translated  into 
Latin,  but  so  enlarged,  as  it  may  go  for  a  new 
work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  live,  and  be  a 
eitizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not. 
For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  your 
highness,  I  did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  sum- 
mer, as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  such  work,  as 
I  might  compass  within  days ;  so  far  was  I  from 
entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  highness's 
return  hath  been  my  restorative.  When  I  shall 
wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  you  a 
farther  aecount.  So,  I  most  humbly  kiss  your 
highness's  hands,  resting 

Your  highness's  most  devoted  servant 


*  De  ^uffmentU  Sdentiarwm^  printed  at  London,  109S,  in 
fol.  Tbe  present  to  Kinf  Jftmet  I.  it  in  the  royal  library  in 
the  BrUiah  Muaeum. 

f  7^«  two  hooks  «f  Sir  Fniuu  Baeon  of  tk»  Pr^fUimtq/  «nd 
JSdvaneemeiU  of  Learrung^  Dnnniamd  Bnman :  printed  at  Lon- 
don,  ie05,  in  4to. 
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I  would  (as  I  wrote  to  the  dake  in  Spain)  I 
coald  do  your  hiirhness's  journey  any  honour 
with  my  pen.  It  began  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ; 
but  it  dejserveth  all  in  a  piece  a  worthy  narration. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  desire  in  this,  which  I  now  presume  to  write 
to  your  grace,  to  be  understood,  that  my  bow  car- 
rieth  not  so  high,  as  to  aim  to  advise  touching 
any  of  the  great  affairs  now  on  foot,  and  so  to  pass 
it  to  his  majesty  through  your  hands ;  though  it 
be  true,  that  my  good  affection  towards  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  and  the  public  is  that  which 
will  last  die  in  me ;  and  though  I  think  also  his 
majesty  would  take  it  but  well,  if,  having  been 
that  man  I  have  been,  my  honest  and  loyal  mind 
should  sometimes  feed  upon  those  thoughts.  But 
my  level  is  no  farther,  but  to  do  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  in  advising  yourself  for  your  own  greatness 
and  safety ;  although,  even  in  this  also,  I  assure 
myself  I  perform  a  good  duty  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, unto  which  I  reckon  your  standing  and  power 
to  be  a  finn  and  sound  pillar  of  support. 

First,  therefore,  my  lord,  call  to  mind  oft,  and 
consider  duly,  how  infinitely  your  grace  is  bound 
to  God  in  this  one  point,  which  I  find  to  be  a 
most  rare  piece,  and  wherein,  either  of  ancient  or 
late  times,  there  are  few  examples ;  that  is,  that 
you  are  beloved  so  dearly,  both  by  the  king  and 
the  prince.  You  are  not  as  a  Lerma,  or  an 
Olivares,  and  many  others  the  like,  who  have 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  favours  of  young 
princes,  during  the  kings',  their  fathers,  time, 
against  the  bent  and  inclination  of  the  kings :  but, 
contrariwise,  the  king  himself  hath  knit  the  knot 
of  trust  and  favour  between  the  prince  and  your 
grace,  wherein  you  are  not  so  much  to  take  com- 
fort in  that  you  may  seem  to  have  two  lives  in 
your  own  greatness,  as  in  this,  that  hereby  you 
are  enabled  to  be  a  noble  instrument  for  the  ser- 
vice, contentment,  and  heart's  ease,  both  of  father 
and  son.  For  where  there  is  so  loving  and  indul- 
gent a  father,  and  so  respective  and  obedient  a 
son,  and  a  faithful  and  worthy  servant,  interested 
in  both  their  favours  upon  all  occasions,  it  cannot 
be  but  a  comfortable  house.  This  point  your 
grace  is  principally  to  acknowledge  and  cherish. 

Next,  that,  which  I  should  have  placed  first, 
save  that  the  laying  open  of  God's  benefits  is  a 
good  preparation  to  religion  and  godliness,  your 
grace  is  to  maintain  yourself  firm  and  constant 
in  the  way  you  have  begun ;  which  is,  in  being 
and  showing  yourself  to  be  a  true  and  sound  Pro- 
testant. This  is  your  soul's  health.  This  is 
that  you  owe  to  God  above,  for  his  singular 
favours:  and  this  is  that  which  hath  brought 
yon  into  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the 
realm  in  general.    So  that,  as  your  case  differeth 
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(as  I  said)  from  the  case  of  other  favourites,  in 
that  you  have  both  king  and  prince;  so  in  this, 
that  you  have  also  now  the  hearts  of  the  best 
subjects,  (for  I  do  not  love  the  word  people,) 
your  case  differeth  from  your  own,  as  it  stood 
before.  And  because  I  would  have  your  reputa- 
tion in  this  point  complete,  let  me  advise  you, 
that  the  name  of  Puritans  in  a  Papist's  mouth,  do 
not  make  you  to  withdraw  your  favour  from  ^ch 
as  are  honest  and  religious  men ;  so  that  they  be 
not  so  turbulent  and  factious  spirits,  or  adverse 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  though  they  be 
traduced  by  that  name.  For  of  this  kind  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  the  subjects;  and, 
besides,  (which  is  not  to  be  forgotten,)  it  is 
safest  for  the  king  and  his  service,  that  such  men 
have  their  dependence  upon  your  grace,  who  are 
entirely  the  king's,  rather  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

For  the  Papists,  it  is  not  unknown  to  your 
grace,  that  you  are  not,  at  this  time,  much  in 
their  books.  But  be  yon  like  yourself;  and  far 
be  it  from  you,  under  a  king  and  prince  of  that 
clemency,  to  be  inclined  to  rigour  or  persecution. 

But  three  things  must  be  looked  unto :  the  first, 
that  they  be  suppressed  in  any  insolency,  which 
may  tend  either  to  disquiet  the  civil  estate,  or 
scandalize  our  church  in  fact,  for,  otherwise,  all 
their  doctrine  doth  it  in  opinion.  The  secondt  that 
there  be  an  end,  or  limit,  of  those  graces  which 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  them,  and  that  there  be 
not  every  day  new  demands  hearkened  to.  The 
third,  that  for  those  cases  and  graces,  which  they 
have  received,  or  shall  receive  of  the  state,  the 
thanks  go  the  right  way ;  that  is,  to  the  king  and 
prince,  and  not  to  any  foreigner.  For  this  is 
certain,  that  if  they  acknowledge  tiiem  from  the 
state,  they  may  perhaps  sit  down  when  they  are 
well.  But  if  they  have  a  dependence  upon 
a  foreigner,  there  will  be  no  end  of  their  growing 
desires  and  hopes.  And  in  this  point  also,  your 
lordship's  wisdom  and  moderation  may  do  much 
good. 

For  the  match  with  Spain,  it  is  too  great  and 
dark  a  business  for  me  to  judge  of.  But  as  it  hath 
relation  to  concern  yourself,  I  will,  as  in  the  rest, 
deal  freely  with  your  grace. 

My  lord,  you  owe,  in  this  matter,  two  debts  to 
the  king;  the  one,  that,  if  in  your  conscience  and 
judgment  you  be  persuaded  it  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  and  his  kingdoms,  you  deliver 
your  soul,  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  faithful  coun- 
sellor, joined  with  the  humbleness  of  a  dutiful 
servant,  you  declare  yourself  accordingly,  and 
show  your  reasons.  The  other,  that  if  the  king 
in  his  high  judgment,  or  the  prince  in  his  settled 
affection,  be  resolved  to  have  it  go  on ;  that  then 
yon  move  in  their  orb,  as  far  as  they  shall  lay  it 
upon  you.  But^  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  your 
grace,  that  I  am  not  of  the  general  opinion 
abroad,  that  the  match  must  break,  or  else  my 
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Lord  of  Biickingfaam*8  fortune  mast  break.  I 
am  of  another  opinion;  and  yet  perhaps  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  you  believe  it,  becaose  both 
sides  will  persuade  yoa  to  the  contrary.  For 
they,  that  would  not  have  it  go  on,  will  work 
upon  that  conceit,  to  make  you  oppose  it  more 
strongly.  They  tiiat  would  have  it  go  on,  will 
do  the  same,  to  make  you  take  up  betimes,  and 
come  about.  But  I  having  good  affiance  in  year 
grace's  judgment,  will  tell  yon  my  reasons,  why 
I  thus  think,  and  so  leave  it  If  the  match 
should  go  on,  and  put  case  against  your  counsel 
and  opinion;  doth  any  man  think  that  so  pro- 
found a  king,  and  so  well  seen  in  the  science  of 
reigning,  and  so  understanding  a  prince,  will 
ever  suffer  the  whole  sway  of  affairs  and  great- 
ness to  go  that  way  ?  And  if  not,  who  should  be 
a  fitter  person  to  keep  the  balance  even  than  your 
grace,  whom  the  king  and  prince  know  to  be  so 
entirely  their  own,  and  have  found  so  nobly 
independent  upon  any  other  ?  Surely  my  opinion 
is,  you  are  likely  to  be  greater  by  counterpoise 
against  the  Spanish  dependence,  than  you  will  by 
concurrence.  And,  therefore,  in  God's  name,  do 
your  duty  faithfully  and  wisely;  for  behaving 
yourself  well  otherwise,  ^s  I  know  you  will, 
your  fortune  is  like  to  be  well  either  way. 

For  that  excellent  lady,  whose  fortune  is  so 
distant  from  her  merits  and  virtue,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  your  grace  being,  as  it  were,  the  first- 
bom,  or  prime  man  of  the  king's  creatures,  must 
in  consequence  owe  the  most  to  his  children  and 
generations ;  whereof  I  know  your  noble  heart 
hath  far  greater  sense  than  any  man's  words  can 
infuse  into  you.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
liveth  within  the  compass  of  your  duty,  and  of 
possibility,  will  no  doubt  spring  from  you  out  of 
that  fountain. 

It  is  open  to  every  man's  discourse,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  for  the  restitution  of  the  palati- 
nate, treaty  and  arms.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to 
consider  of  the  middle  acts,  which  may  make 
either  of  these  ways  desperate,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  avoided  in  tliat  way  which  shall  be 
chosen.  If  no  match,  either  this  with  Spain,  or 
perhaps  some  other  with  Austria,  no  restitution 
by  treaty.  If  the  Dutch  either  be  ruined,  or  grow 
to  a  peace  of  themselves  with  Spain,  no  restitu- 
tion by  war. 

But  these  things  your  grace  understandeth  far 
better  than  myself.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
points  of  state  I  aim  not  at  farther,  than  they  may 
concern  your  grace,  to  whom,  while  I  live,  and 
shall  find  it  acceptable  to  you,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  give  ^e  tribute  of  a  true  friend  and 
servant,  and  shall  always  think  my  counsels 
given  you  happy,  if  you  shall  pardon  them 
when  they  are  free ;  and  follow  them  when  they 
are  good. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  yon. 


TO  THE  DUKB  OF  BVCKINQHAM.* 

ExciLLEifT  Lord, 

There  is  a  suit,  whereunto  I  may,  as  it  were, 
claim  kindred,  and  which  may  be  of  credit  and 
profit  unto  me ;  and  it  is  an  old  arrear  which  is 
called  upon,  from  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  my  eldest 
brother.  It  may  be  worth  to  me  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  yet  I  may  deal  kindly 
with  my  brother,  and  also  reward  liberally  (as  I 
mean  to  do)  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
have  brought  it  to  light.  Good  my  lord  obtain  it 
of  the  king,  and  be  earnest  in  it  for  me.  It  will 
acquit  the  king  somewhat  of  his  promise,  that  he 
would  have  care  of  my  wants ;  for  hitherto,  since 
my  misfortunes,  I  have  tasted  of  his  majesty's 
mercy,  but  not  of  his  bounty.  But  your  lordship 
may  be  pleased  in  this,  to  clear  the  coast  with  my 
lord  treasurer ;  else  there  it  will  have  a  stop.  I 
am  almost  at  last  cast  for  means;  and  yet  it 
grieveth  me  most,  that  at  such  a  time  as  this,  I 
should  not  be  rather  serviceable  to  your  grace, 
than  troublesome. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

This  S3d  of  January,  1033. 


to  the  earl  of  oxford.f 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

bet  me  be  an  bumble  suitor  to  your  lordship, 
for  your  noble  favour.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive 
my  writ  this  Parliament,^  that  I  may  not  die  in 
dishonour ;  but  by  no  means,  except  it  should  be 
with  the  love  and  consent  of  my  lords  to  readmit 
me,  if  their  lordships  vouchsafe  to  think  me 
worthy  of  their  company ;  or  if  they  think  that 
which  I  have  suffered  now  these  three  years,  in 
loss  of  place,  in  loss  of  means,  and  in  loss  of 
liberty  for  a  great  time,  to  be  a  sufficient  expia- 
tion for  my  faults,  whereby  I  may  now  seem  in 
their  eyes  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  their  grace,  as  I 
have  been  before  of  their  justice.  My  good  lord, 
the  good,  which  the  commonwealth  might  reap 
of  my  sfiiffering,  is  already  inned.  Justice  is 
done ;  an  example  is  made  for  reformation ;  the 
authority  of  the  House  for  judicature  is  establish^ 
ed.  There  can  be  no  farther  use  of  my  misery; 
perhaps  some  little  may  be  of  my  service ;  for,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a  Chris* 
tian,  though  not  dejected  as  a  worldling.  I  have 
great  opinion  of  your  lordship's  power,  and  great 
hope,  for  many  reasons,  of  your  favour;  which, 

*  The  duke'i  answer  to  thii  letter,  dated  at  Newnarket, 
the  98th  of  January,  1083,  ii  printed  In  Lord  Bacon'a  worke. 

•f  Henry  Vere,  who  died  in  10S5.  He  wai  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain  of  Eofland. 

t  That  met  February  10,  lOS,  and  wmi  prorogned  May  S^ 
IflM. 
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if  I  may  obtain^  I  caQ  say  no  more,  bat  nobleness 
k  ever  requited  in  itself;  and  God,  whose  spe- 
cial favour  in  my  afflictions  I  have  manifestly 
found  to  my  comfort,  will,  I  trust,  be  my  psy- 
master  of  that  which  cannot  be  requited  by 
Your  lordship's  affectionate 

humble  servant,  &c. 
EndovMdi  Febrnwy  %  ISSO. 


TO  BIB  FRANCIS  BABNHAH.* 

Good  Cousin, 

Upon  a  little  searching,  made  touching  the 
patents  of  the  survey  of  coals,  I  find  matter  not 
only  to  acquit  myself,  but  likewise  to  do  myself 
much  right 

Any  reference  to  me,  or  any  certificate  of  mine, 
I  find  not.  Neither  is  it  very  likely  I  made  any; 
for  that,  when  it  came  to  the  great  seal,  I  stayed 
it.  I  did  not  only  stay  it,  but  brought  it  before 
the  council  table,  as  not  willing  to  pass  it,  except 
their  lordships  allowed  it.  The  lords  gave  hear- 
ing to  the  business,  I  remember,  two  several 
days;  and  in  the  end  disallowed  if,  and  com- 
mended my  care  and  circumspection,  and  ordered, 
that  it  should  continue  stayed ;  and  so  it  did  all 
my  time. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Lenox,  now  deceased, j*  wrote  to  me  to  have  the 
privy  seal ;  which,  though  I  respected  his  lord- 
ship much,  I  refused  to  deliver  to  him,  but  was 
content  to  put  it  into  the  right  hand  ;  that  is,  to 
send  it  to  my  lord  keeper,:^  giving  knowledge  how 
it  had  been  stayed.  My  lord  keeper  received  it 
by  mine  own  servant,  writeth  back  to  me,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  lay  it  aside  until  his  lordship  heard  farther 
from  my  lord  steward  ,$  and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 
Whether  this  first  privy  seal  went  to  the  great 
seal,  or  that  it  went  about  again,  I  know  not : 
but  all  my  part  is,  that  I  have  related.  I  ever  rest 
Your  faithful  friend  and  cousin, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
March  14,  Ifln 


TO  THE  DVKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  Lord, — ^I  am  now  full  three  years  old  in 
XQisery ;  neither  hath  there  been  any  thing  done 
for  me,  whereby  I  might  either  die  out  of  igno- 
miny, or  live  out  of  want.  But  now,  that  your 
grace  (God's  name  be  praised  for  it)  hath  re- 

*  He  appean  to  be  a  relation  of  hia  lordihlp*!  lady,  who 
waa  daafhter  of  Benedict  Barnham,  Esq.,  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London.  Sir  Francia  waa  appointed,  by  hi*  lord- 
•hip,  one  of  the  eieeutoni  of  hla  last  will. 

f  Be  died  luddenly,  February  1%  10S9-4. 

t  Bee  hla  letter  to  Lord  St.  Alban,  of  February  7, 1082. 

I  James,  Marquii  of  HamOtOD,  who  died  March  %  1681-^5. 


covered  yonr  health,  and  are  come,  to  the  conn, 
and  the  Parliament  business  hath  also  intermis- 
sion, I  firmly  hope  your  grace  will  deal  with  his 
majesty,  that  as  I  have  tasted  of  his  mercy,  I  may 
also  taste  of  his  bounty.  Your  grace,  I  know, 
for  a  business  of  a  private  man,  cannot  win  your- 
self more  honour;  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  live  to 
do  yon- service.  For  my  fortune  hath  (I  thank 
God)  made  no  alteration  in  my  mind,  but  to  the 
better.    I  ever  rest  humbly 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

If  I  may  know  by  two  or  three  words  from 
your  grace,  that  you  will  set  in  for  roe,  I  will  pro- 
pound somewhat  that  shall  be  modest,  and  leave 
it  to  your  graco,  whether  you  will  move  his  ma-  ' 
jesty  yourself^  or  recommend  it  by  some  of  your 
lordship's  friends,  that  wish  me  well ;  [as  my 
Lord  of  Arundel,  or  Secretary  Conway,  or  Mr. 
James  Maxwell.*] 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKXNQHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  understand  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  that  he  at- 
tended yesterday  at  Greenwich,  hoping,  accord- 
ing to  your  grace's  appointment,  to  have  found 
you  there,  and  to  have  received  your  grace's 
pleasure  touching  my  suit,  but  missed  of  you: 
and  this  day  he  sitteth  upon  the  subsidy  at  Brent- 
ford, and  shall  not  be  at  court  this  week :  which 
causeth  me  to  use  these  few  lines  to  hear  from 
your  grace,  I  hope,  to  my  comfort ;  humbly  pray- 
ing pardon,  if  I  number  thus  the  days,  and  that 
misery  should  exceed  modesty.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Jane  SO,  1034. 


TO  BIB  BICHABD  WESTON,  CHANCELLOB  OF  THE 

EXCHEQUEB. 

Mr.  Chancellor, — This  way,  by  Mr.  Myn, 
besides  a  number  of  little  difficulties  it  hath, 
amounteth  to  this,  that  I  shall  pay  interest  for 
mine  own  money.  Besides,  I  must  confess,  I 
cannot  bow  my  mind  to  be  a  suitor,  much  less  a 
shifter,  for  that  means  which  I  enjoy  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  bounty.  And,  therefore,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  that  I  have  done,  than  minded 
to  go  forward.  So  that  I  leave  it  to  yourself  what 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  in  your  honour  and  my 
case,  resting 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
London,  thia  7tb  of  Jnly,  10S4. 

*  The  words  included  In  brackets  hare  a  lias  drawn  aAer 
them. 
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TO  TIIB  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

EXCKLLENT  LoRD, 

Now  that  your  grace  iiath  the  king  private,  and 
at  better  leisure,  the  noise  of  soldiers,  ambassa- 
dors,  parliaments,  a  little  ceasing,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  your  servant;  for  at  so  good  a 
time,*  and  after  so  long  a  time,  to  forget  him, 
were  almost  to  forsake  him.  But,  howsoever,  I 
shall  still  remain 

Your  grace's  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 

I  am  bold  to  put  into  my  good  friend.  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew's  hand,  a  copy  of  my  petition,  which 
your  grace  had  sent  to  Sir  John  Suckling. 
Endorsed,  Augait,  1034. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCBLLENT   LoRD, 

I  am  infinitely  bound  to  your  grace  for  your  late 
favours.  I  send  your  grace  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
signifying  h's  majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  the 
petition.  The  course,  I  take  it,  must  be,  to  make 
a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  by  way 
of  reference  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Attorney. f  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace  likewise,  to  prostrate  me  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  grant  of  my 
petition,  whose  sweet  presence  since  I  discon- 
tinued, methinks,  I  am  neither  amongst  the  living, 
nor  amongst  the  dead. 

I  cannot  but  likewise  gratulate  his  majesty  on 
the  extreme  prosperous  success  of  his  business, 
since  this  time  twelvemonth.  I  know  I  speak  it 
in  a  dangerous  time ;  because  the  die  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  upon  the  throw.  But  yet  that  is  all 
one.  For,  if  it  should  be  a  blow,  (which  I  hope 
in  God  it  shall  not,)  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse,  if  former  courses  had  not  been  taken. 
But  this  is  the  raving  of  a  hot  ague. 

God  evermore  bless  his  majesty's  person  and 
designs,  and  likewise  make  your  grace  a  spectacle 
of  prosperity,  as  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Your  grace's  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

and  by  you  revived  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gray'i  Inn,  Mh  of  Octoberi  1694. 


TO   THE  CHANCELLOR   OF  THE   DUCHY^  SIR 
HUMPHREY  MAY. 

Good  Mr.  Chancellor, 

I  do  approve  very  well  your  forbearance  to 
move  my  suits,  in  regard  the  duke's  retum§  is  so 

*  Tbto  Beemi  to  refer  to  the  annlveraary  thankiglvlnf  day 
for  the  klnf '■  delivery  ttom  the  Gowry  conipfraey,  on  the 
5tb  of  Atif  iiat,  1600. 

t  Sir  ThomaB  Coventry. 

t  Tbie  letter  is  endorsed  1035. 

^  From  Paris,  whither  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  went  fai 
Mayi  IttS,  to  conduct  the  new  queen  to  England. 


near  at  hand,  which  I  thought  would  have  been 
a  longer  matter ;  and  I  imagine  there  is  a  graUtuti- 
tium  till  he  come.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  shall 
find  his  grace  nobly  disposed.  The  last  time 
that  yon  spake  with  him  about  me,  I  remember 
you  sent  me  word,  he  thanked  you  for  being  so 
forward  for  me.  Yet,  I  could  wish  that  you  took 
some  occasion  to  speak  with  him,  generally  to 
my  advantage,  before  you  move  to  him  any  parti- 
cular suit ;  and  to  let  me  know  how  you  find  him. 
My  lord  treasurer  sent  me  a  good  answer  touch- 
ing my  moneys.  I  pray  you  continue  to  quicken 
him,  that  the  king  may  once  clear  with  me.  And 
fire  of  old  wood  needeth  no  blowing;  but  old 
men  do.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  to  do  you  service. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  PYE. 

Good  Sir  Robert  Pvr, 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  despatch  that  warrant  of 
a  petty  sum,  that  it  may  help  to  bear  my  charge 
of  coming  up*  to  London.  The  duke,  you  know, 
loveth  me,  and  my  lord  treasurerf  standeth  now 
towards  me  in  very  good  affection  and  respect.:|: 
You,  that  are  the  third  person  in  these  businesses, 
I  assure  myself,  will  not  be  wanting;  for  you 
have  professed  and  showed,  ever  since  I  lost  the 
seal,  your  good  will  towards  me.    I  rest 

Your  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc. 

Endorsed, 
To  Sir  Robert  Pye,     Gor.  1625. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET.I 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

This*  gentleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Colles 
by  name,  is  my  neighbour.  He  is  commended 
for  a  civil  young  man.  I  think  he  wanteth  no 
metal,  but  he  is  peaceable.  It  was  his  hap  to  fall 
out  with  Mr.  Matthew  Francis,  sergeant  at  arms, 
about  a  toy ;  the  one  affirming,  that  a  hare  was 
fair  killed,  and  the  other,  foul.  Words  multiplied, 
and  some  blows  passed  on  either  side.  But  since 
the  first  falling  out,  the  Serjeant  hath  used  towards 
him  diverse  threats  and  affronts,  and,  which  is  a 
point  of  danger,  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  challenge : 
but  Mr.  Colles,  doubting  the  contents  of  the 


*  From  Gorhambury. 

f  Sir  Jamei,  Lord  Ley,  advanced  ttom  the  post  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  on  the  SOth  of  December, 
lOM,  to  that  of  lord  treasurer;  and  created  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
rouf;h  on  the  JHh  of  February,  10S5-0. 

)Hts  lordship  had  not  been  always  In  that  disposition  to- 
wards the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  for  the  latter  has,  among 
the  letters  printed  in  his  works,  one  to  this  lord  treasurer, 
severely  expostulating  with  him  about  his  unkindness  and 
injustice. 

I  Sir  Edward  Sackvllle  succeeded  to  that  title  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Richard,  March  S8, 10M. 
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letter,  refased  to  receive  it  Mottens  have  been 
made  also  of  reconcilement,  or  of  reference  to 
some  gentlemen  of  the  country  not  partial :  but 
the  Serjeant  hath  refused  all,  and  now,  at  last, 
sueth  him  in  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court.  The 
gentleman  saith,  he  distrusteth  not  his  cause  upon 
the  hearing ;  but  would  be  glad  to  aroid  restraint, 
or  long  and  chargeable  attendance.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, pray  your  good  lordship  to  moTO  the  noble 
earl*  in  that  kind,  to  carry  a  fayourable  hand 
towards  him,  such  as  may  stand  with  justice  and 
the  order  of  that  courL    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant. 

Endorsed, 
7hE.  Dorset,     Gor.  1625. 


BIR    THOMAS    COVENTRY,    ATTORNBY-OENERAL, 
TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  VERY  eooD  Lord, 

I  received  from  your  lordship  two  letters,  the 
one  of  the  23d,  the  other  of  the  28th  of  this  month. 
To  the  former,  I  do  assure  your  lordship  I  have 
not  heard  any  thing  of  any  suits  or  motion,  either 
touching  the  reversion  of  your  honours  or  the  rent 
of  your  farm  of  petty  writs;  and,  if  J  had  heard 
any  thing  thereof,  I  would  not  have  been  unmind- 
ful of  that  caveat,  which  heretofore  you  gave  in 
by  former  letters,  nor  slack  to  do  you  the  best  ser- 
vice I  might. 

The  debt  of  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  resteth  as  it  did ; 
for  in  the  latter  end  of  King  Jameses  time,  it 
exhibited  a  quo  warranto  in  the  Bbccheqoer,  touch- 
ing that  liberty,  against  Sr.  Nicolas,  which  abated 
by  his  death ;  then  another  against  Sir  Edmund, 
which,  by  the  demise  of  the  king,  and  by  reason 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  late  term,  hath  had  no 
farther  proceeding,  but  that  day  is  given  to  plead. 

Concerning  your  other  letter,  I  humbiy  thank 
your  lordship  for  your  favourable  and  good  wishes 
to  me ;  though  I,  knowing  my  own  unapthess  to 
so  great  an  employment,]'  should  be  most  heartily 
glad,  if  his  majesty  had,  or  yet  would  choose,  a 
man  of  more  merit.  But,  if  otherwise,  humble- 
ness and  submission  becomes  the  servant,  and  to 
stand  in  that  station  where  his  majesty  will  have 
him.  But  as  for  the  request  you  make  for  your 
servant,  though  I  protest  I  am  not  yet  engaged 
by  promise  to  any,  because  I  hold  it  too  much 
boldness  towards  my  master,  and  discourtesy 
towards  my  lord  keeper,^  to  dispose  of  places, 
while  he  had  the  seal:  yet,  in  respect  I  have 

*  Arandel,  Earl  Marshal. 

f  Bishop  WilUama,  who  bad  resifoed  tiM  great  seal  on  the 
9Sih  of  October,  103S,  to  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  brought  his 
majesty's  warrant  to  receive  it,  dated  at  Salisbury,  on  the 
936  of  that  month. 

t  That  of  the  great  seal,  of  whkh  Sir  Thomas  Coventry 
was  three  days  after  made  lord  keeper,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber.lAft. 


some  servants,  and  some  of  my  kindred,  apt  for 

the  place  you  write  of,  and  have  been  already  so 

much  importuned  by  noble  persons,  when  I  lately 

was  with  his  majesty  at  Salisbury,  as  it  will  be 

hard  to  me  to  give  them  all  denial;  I  am  not  able 

to  discern,  how  I  can  accommodate  your  servant ; 

though  for  your  sake,  and  in  respect  of  the  former 

knowledge  myself  have  had  of  the  merit  and 

worth  of  the  gentleman,  I  should  be  most  ready 

and  willing  to  perform  your  desire,  if  it  were  in 

my  power.     And  so,  with  remembrance  of  my 

service  to  your  lordship,  I  remain 

At  your  lordship^s  commandment, 

Tno.  Coventry. 
Kingsbury,  Oct.  29, 1685. 

7b  the  right  honourable^  and  my  very  good  krd^ 
the  Fucuunt  St.  Alban, 


TO  MR.  ROGER  PALMER. 

Good  Mr.  Rogbr  Palmer, 

I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the  sweet  air  of  the 
country,  I  have  obtained  some  degree  of  health. 
Sending  to  the  court,  I  thought  I  would  salute 
you :  and  I  would  be  glad,  in  this  solitary  time 
and  place,  to  hear  a  little  from  you  how  the 
world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly  manner 
heretofore, 

Fare  ye  well  most  heartily. 

Your  very  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St,  Alban. 
Gorhambury,  Oct.  M,  ies». 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  could  not  but  signify  unto  your  grace  my 
rejoicing,  that  God  hath  sent  year  gmce  a  son 
and  heir,*  and  that  you  are  fortunate  as  well  in 
your  house,  as  in  ^e  state  of  the  kingdom. 
These  blessings  come  from  God,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  your  grace  doth,  with  all  thankfulness, 
acknowledgre,  vowing  to  him  your  service.  My- 
self, I  praise  his  divine  Majesty,  have  gotten 
some  step  into  health.  My  wants  are  great ;  .but 
yet  I  want  not  a  desire  to  d  o  your  grace  service ;  and 
I  marvel,  that  your  grace  should  think  to  pull  down 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  without  my  good  help. 
Your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  be  merry,  how- 
ever the  world  goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant,  &c. 

I  wish  your  grace  a  good  new  year. 

e  Bom  November  17, 1025,  and  named  Charles.— ZMory  e/ 
like  lAf9  of  ArtMukf  Lamdy  published  by  Mr.  Wharton,  p. 
M.  This  son  of  the  duke  died  the  16th  of  March,  1096-7.^ 
im.^  p.  40 

o 
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TO  SIB  HUMPBRBT  MAT,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
DUCHT  OF  LANCASTER. 

Good  Mr.  CBAKCBLLORy 

I  did  wonder  what  was  become  of  yon,  and 
was  Tory  glad  to  bear  you  were  come  to  court ; 
which,  metbinkSf  as  the  times  go,  should  miss 
yea  as  well  as  I. 

I  send  you  another  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  you 
of  an  old  date,  to  avoid  repetition ;  and  I  continue 
my  request  then  to  you,  to  sound  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  good  affection  towards  me,  before 
you  do  move  him  in  the  particular  petition. 
Only  the  present  occasion  doth  invite  me  to  desire, 
that  his  (Trace  would  procure  me  a  pardon  of  the 
king  of  the  whole  sentence.  My  writ  for  Parlia- 
ment  I  have  now  had  twice  before  the  time,  and 
that  without  any  express  restraint  not  to  use  it. 
It  is  true,  that  I  shall  not  be  able,  in  respect  of 
my  health,  to  attend  in  Parliament;  but  yet  I 
might  make  a  proxy.  Time  hath  turned  envy  to 
pity ;  and  I  have  a  long  cleansing  week  of  five 
years'  expectation  and  more.  Sir  John  Bennet 
hath  his  pardon ;  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset  hath 
his  pardon,  and,  they  say,  shall  sit  in  Parliament. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolk  cometh  to  Parliament,  though 
not  to  council.  I  hope  I  deserve  not  to  be  the 
only  outcast. 

God  keep  you.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

to  do  you  service. 

I  wish  yon  a  good  new  year. 

Endoraed, 
T\)  the  OuLfieeUor  of  the  Duchy.    €hr.  L635. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS   D*EFFIAT,  THE  FRENCH   AM- 
BASSADOR. 

MONB.  L'AMBASSADimt,  MON  FiLS, 

Vons  scavez  que  le  commencement  est  la  moitie 
du  fait.  Voyla  pourquoy  je  vous  ay  escrit  ce 
petit  mot  de  lettre,  vous  priant  de  vous  souvenir 
de  vostre  noble  promesse  de  me  mettre  en  la  bonne 
grftce  de  nostre  trds-excellente  reyne,  et  m'en  faire 
recevoir  quelque  gracieuse  demonstration.  Vostre 
excellence  prendra  aussi,  s'il  vous  plaist,  quelque 
occasion  de  prescher  un  pen,  fi  mon  advantage  en 
Poreille  du  Due  de  Buckin^am  en  general.  Dieu 
vous  ayt  en  sa  saincte  garde. 

Vostre  trds-affectionn^  et  trds-humble  serviteur, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 
Jan.  18,  ia». 


The  following  leUera,  wanting  bath  dates  and  eir- 
eumitanees  to  determine  nieh  dates,  are  placed 
here  together. 

TO  KING  JAMES  L 

May  it  pbease  tour  Majxstt, 

Thinking  often,  as  I  ought,  of  your  majesty's 
virtue  and  fortune,  I  do  observe,  not  without  ad- 


miration, that  those  civil  acts  of  sovereignty, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  merit,  and,  therefore,  of 
truest  glory,  are,  by  the  providence  of  God,  mani* 
festly  put  into  your  hands,  as  a  chosen  vessel  to 
receive  from  God,  and  an  excellent  instrument  to 
work  amongst  men  the  best  and  noblest  things. 
The  highest  degree  of  sovereign  honour  is  to  be 
founder  of  a  kingdom  or  estate ;  for  as,  in  the  acts 
of  God,  the  creation  is  more  than  the  conserva- 
tion ;  and  as  among  men  the  birthday  is  accounted 
the  chiefest  of  the  days  of  life ;  so,  to  found  a 
kingdom  is  more  worthy  than  to  augment,  or  to 
administer  the  same.  And  this  is  an  honour  that 
no  roan  can  take  from  your  majesty,  that  the  day 
of  your  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  was  as 
the  birthday  of  the  kingdom  entire  Britain. 

The  next  degree  of  sovereign  honour,  is  the 
plantation  of  a  country  or  territory,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  nation,  from  waste  soil  and  barbarous 
manners,  to  a  civil  population.  And  in  this  kind 
also  your  majesty  hath  made  a  fair  and  prosperous 
beginning  in  your  realm  of  Ireland.  The  third 
eminent  act  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  a  lawgiver, 
whereof  he  speaketh, 

Pac€  dat&  terrfo,  animttm  ad  cfvllla  Tertit 
Jura  auuiD}  legesque  tulit  JustlHirous  author. 

And  another  saith,  **  Ecquid  est,  quod  tam  propria 
dici  potest  actum  ejus,  qui  togatas  in  republic&cum 
potestate  imperioque  versatur,  quam  lex.  Quere 
acta  Gracchi;  leges  Semproniae  proferentur: 
quere  Syllie,  Cornelie  quid  t  Cnei  Pompeii  ter- 
tius  consulatus  in  quibusactis  consistit  1  Nempe 
legribus.  A  Caesare  ipso  si  quaereres  quidnam 
egisset  in  urbe  et  toga ;  leges  multas  se  respon- 
deat et  praeclaras  tulisse.'* 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  plrasr  your  Majxstt, 

A  full  heart  is  like  a  fulL  pen ;  it  can  hardly 
make  any  distinguished  work.  The  more  I  look 
upon  my  own  weakness,  the  more  I  must  magnify 
your  favours ;  and  the  more  I  behold  your  favours, 
the  more  I  must  consider  mine  own  weakness. 
This  is  my  hope,  that  God,  who  hath  moved  your 
heart  to  favour  me,  will  write  your  service  in  my 
heart  Two  things  I  may  promise;  for,  although 
they  be  not  mine  own,  yet  they  are  surer  than 
mine  own,  because  they  are  God's  gifts ;  that  is, 
integrity  and  industry.  And,  therefore,  whenso- 
ever I  shall  make  my  account  to  you,  I  shall  do 
it  in  these  words,  ecee  tibi  lucrifeci,  and  not  ecce 
mihi  herifeei.  And  for  industry,  I  shall  take  ta 
me,  in  this  procuration,  not  Martha's  part,  to  be 
busied  in  many  things,  but  Mary's  part,  which  is, 
to  intend  your  service;  for  the  less  my  abilities 
are,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  contracted  ad  unum. 
For  the  present,  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  and  vows  as  the 
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ibrerannere  of  your  serrioe,  whichj  shall  bIwajb 
p^rfonn  with  a  faithful  heart 

Your  majesty's  most  obedient  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacon* 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  ysry  good  Lord, 

I  hear  yesterday  was  a  day  of  very  great 
honour  to  his  majesty,  which  I  do  congratulate. 
I  hope,  also,  his  majesty  may  reap  honour  out  of 
my  adrersity,  as  he  hath  done  strength  out  of  my 
prosperity.  His  majesty  knows  best  his  own 
ways ;  and  for  me  to  despair  of  him,  were  a  sin 
not  to  be  forgiven.  I  thank  God,  I  have  over- 
come the  bitterness  of  this  cup  by  Christian  reso- 
lution, 80  that  worldly  matters  are  but  mint  and 
cummin. 

God  ever  preserve  you. 

Endoned, 

To  my  Lord  Buckingham^  ttfUr  my  troublet. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  knowledge  to  his 
majesty  from  your  lordship,  by  the  enclosed, 
that,  much  to  my  comfort,  I  understand  his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  forget  me  nor  forsake  me,  but  hath 
a  gracious  inclination  to  me,  and  taketh  care  of 
me ;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the  same.  I 
perceive,  by  some  speech,  that  passed  between 
your  lordship  and  Mr.  Meautys,  that  some 
wretched  detractor  hath  told  you,  that  it  were 
strange  I  should  be  in  debt ;  for  that  I  could  not 
but  have  received  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
gifts  since  I  had  the  seal ;  which  is  an  abomina- 
ble falsehood.  Such  tales  as  these  made  St. 
James  say,  that  the  tongue  u  a  firt^  and  its^Jf  fired 
from  helij  whither  when  these  tongues  shall  re- 
turn they  will  beg  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  them,  I 
praise  God  for  it,  I  never  took  penny  for  any  be- 
nefice or  ecclesiastioal  living ;  I  never  took  penny 
for  releasing  any  thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal;  I 
never  took  penny  for  any  commission,  or  things 
of  that  nature ;  I  never  shared  with  any  servant 
for  any  second  or  inferior  profit.  My  offences  I 
have  myself  recorded,  wherein  I  studied,  as  a 
good  confessant,  guiltiness,  and  not  excuse;  and, 
therefore,  I  hope  it  leaves  me  fair  to  the  king's 
grace,  and  will  turn  many  men's  hearts  to  me. 

As  for  my  debts,  I  showed  them  your  lordship, 
when  you  saw  the  little  house  and  the  farm, 
besides  a  little  wood  or  desert,  which  yeu  saw  not. 

If  these  things  were  not  true,  although  the 
joys  of  the  penitent  be  sometimes  more  than  the 
joys  of  the  innocent,  I  could  not  be  as  I  am. 

God  bless  you  and  reward  you  for  your  con- 
stant love  to  ma.    I  rest,  &c. 


DRAUGHT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
BUCKINGHAM,  NOT  SENT.* 

Mv  Lord  :— I  say  to  myself,  that  your  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me ;  and  I  think  I  am  one  of  the  last, 
that  findeth  it,  and  in  nothing  more,  than  that,  twice 
at  London,  your  lordship  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
see  me,  though  the  latter  time  I  begged  it  of  you. 
If  your  lordship  lack  any  justification  about 
York  House,  good  my  lord,  think  of  it  better ; 
for  I  assure  your  lordship,  that  motion  to  me  was 
to  me  as  a  second  sentence ;  for  I  conceived  it 
sentenced  me  to  the  loss  of  that,  which  I  thought 
was  saved  from  the  former  sentence,  which  is 
your  love  and.  favour.  But  sure  it  could  not  be 
that  pelting  matter,  but  the  being  out  of  sight, 
out  of  use,  and  the  ill  offices  done  me,  perhaps, 
by  such  as  have  your  ear.  Thus  I  think,  and 
thus  I  speak ;  for  I  am  far  enough  from  any  base- 
ness or  detracting,  but  shall  ever  love  and  honour 
you,  howsoever  I  be       ^ 

Your  forsaken  friend  and  freed  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vkry  good  Lord, 

It  is  vain  to  cure  the  accidents  of  a  disease, 
except  the  cause  be  found  and  removed.  I  know 
adversity  is  apprehensive;  but  I  fear  it  is  too 
true,  that  now  I  have  lost  honour,  power,  profit, 
and  liberty,  I  have,  in  the  end,  lost  that  which  to 
me  was  more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  my 
friend.  A  change  there  is  apparent  and  great; 
and  nothing  is  more  sure,  than  that  nothing  hath 
proceeded  from  and  since  my  troubles,  either 
towards  your  lordship  or  towards  the  world, 
which  hath  made  me  unworthy  of  your  unde- 
served favours  or  undesired  promises.  Good  my 
lord,  deal  so  nobly  with  me,  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  stand  upright  in  your  favour,  that 
either  I  may  enjoy  my  wonted  comfort,  or  see  my 
griefs  together,  that  I  may  the  better  order  them ; 
though,  if  your  lordship  should  never  think 
more  of  me,  yet  your  former  favours  should  bind 
me  to  be 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

This  extreme  winter  hath  turned,  with  me,  a 
weakness  of  body  into  a  state  that  I  cannot  call 
health,  but  rather  sickness,  and  that  more  danger- 

*  Among  Lord  Bacon'i  printed  letter*,  it  one  without  a 
date,  In  which  be  eomplatns,  ai  in  this,  that  he,  Vnng  twiu 
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ous  than  felt,  as  whereby  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  wait  apon  year  lordship,  as  1  desired, 
your  lordship  being  the  person,  of  whom  I  pro- 
mise myself  more  almost  than  of  any  other;  and, 
again,. to  whom,  in  all  toying  affection,  I  desire 
no  less  to  approve  myself  a  true  friend  and  ser- 
vant. My  desire  to  your  lordship,  is  to  admit 
this  gentleman,  my  kinsman  and  approved 
friend,  to  explain  to  you  my  business,  whereby 
to  save  further  length  of  letter,  or  the  trouble  of 
your  lordship's  writing  back. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

The  event  of  the  business,  whereof  you  Write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord, 
of  himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quorum  as 
yetf  I  could  not  in  my  heart,  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence,  without  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments.  I  send  my  letter  open,  which 
I  pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

When  you  write  by  pieces,  it  showeth  your 
continual  care ;  for  a  flush  of  memory  is  not  so 
much ;  and  I  shall  be  always,  on  my  part,  ready 
to  watch  for  you,  as  you  for  me. 

I  will  not  fail,  when  I  write  to  the  lord  marquis, 
to  thank  his  lordship  for  the  message,  and  to  name 
the  nnntius.  And,  to  tell  you  plainly,  this  care 
they  speak  of,  concerning  my  estate,  was  more 
than  I  looked  for  at  this  time;  and  it  is  that  which 
pleaseth  me  best.  For  my  desires  reach  but  to  a 
fat  otium.  That  is  truth ;  and  so  would  I  have 
all  men  think,  except  the  greatest;  for  I  know 
patents,  absque  aUquid  inde  reddendo^  are  not  so 
easily  granted. 

I  pray  my  service  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  present  him  my  humble  thanks  for  his  favour. 
I  am  much  his  servant;  and  ashes  may  be  good 
for  somewhat,    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  fnend, 

Fr.  St.  Ajuban. 

I  have  sought  for  your  little  book,  and  cannot 
find  it.    I  had  it  one  day  with  me  in  my  coach. 
But  sure  it  is  safe ;  for  I  seldom  lose  books  or 
4>apers. 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Most  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  great  and  noble  toke^i  and 
favour  of  the  9th  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
humblest  of  my  thanks  for  your  lordship*s  vouch- 1 


safing  60  to  lisit  this  poorest  and  nnworthiest  of 
your  servants.  It  doth  me  good  at  heart,  that, 
although  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  place,  yet  1  am 
in  the  fortune  of  your  lordship's  favour,  if  I  may 
call  that  fortune,  which  1  observe  to  be  so 
unchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  may  once 
come  in  my  power  to  serve  you  for  it;  and  who 
can  tell  but  that,  as  fortU  imagineUto  generai 
eaaum,  so  strange  desires  may  do  as  much! 
Sure  I  am,  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  your 
lordship;  and  wishing  as  much  happiness  as  is 
due  to  your  incomparable  virtue,  I  humbly  do 
your  lordship  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  humble  servant, 
ToBiE  Matthew. 

P.  S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is 
of  your  lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by 
another. 


TO  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  TORK.«     ^ 
MV  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  must  use  abetter  style  than  mine  own  in  say- 
ing, Jmor  tutu  undequaque  se  ostendit  ex  literia 
tuia  proximis,  for  which  I  give  your  grace  many 
thanks,  and  so,  with  more  confidence,,  continue 
my  suit  to  your  lordship  for  a  lease  absolute  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  house,  being  the  number 
of  years  which  my  father  and  my  predecessors 
fulfilled  in  it.  A  good  fine  requires  certainty  of 
term ;  and  I  am  wel)  assured,  that  the  charge  I 
have  expended  in  reparations,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  marks  at  least  already,  is  more  than 
hath  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  that  have  been 
in  it  since  my  remembrance,  answerable  to  my 
particular  circumstance,  that  I  was  bom  there, 
and  am  like  to  end  my  days  there.  Neither  can 
I  hold  ray  hand,  but,  upon  this  encouragement, 
am  like  to  be  doing  still,  which  tendeth'  to  the 
improvement,  in  great  measure,  of  the  inheritance 
of  your  see  by  superlapidations,  if  I  ^lay  so  call 
it,  instead  of  dilapidations,  wherewith  otherwise 
it  might  be  charged. 

And  whereas  a  state  for  life  is  a  certainty,  and 
not  so  well  seen  how  it  wears,  a  term  of  years 
makes  me  more  depending  upon  you  and  your 
succession. 

For  the  providing  of  your  lordship  and  your 
successors  a  house,  it  is  part  of  the  former  co- 
venant, wherein  I  desired  not  to  be  released. 

So,  assuring  myself  of  your  grant  and  perfect- 
ing of  this  my  suit,  and  assuring  your  grace  of 
my  earnest  desire  and  continual  readiness  to 
deserve  well  of  you,  and  yours  chiefly,  and  like- 
wise of  the  see  in  any  the  causes  or  preeminences 
thereof,  I  commend  your  grace  to  God's  good- 
ness, resting,  &;c. 

•  Dr.  Toble  Matthew. 
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MINUTE  OF  A  LBTTBR  TO  THB  COUIIT  PALATINE 

OF  THE  RHINE. 

■m 

MONSSIONEUR, 

Je  me  liens  k  grand  honnear,  qu*il  plaise  a 
▼o^tie  altesse  de  me  cognoistre  pour  tel,  que  je 
6uis,  ou  pour  le  moins  voudrois  estre,  envers  vous 
et  vostre  service  :  et  m'estimeray  heureux,  si  par 
mes  conseils  aupres  du  roy,  ou  autre  devoir,  je 
pourroy  contribuer  k  vostre  grandeur,  dont  il 
semble  que  Dieu  vous  a  basti  de  belles  occasions, 
ayant  en  contemplation  vostre  trds-illustre  person- 
ne,  non  sculement  comme  tres-cher  allie  de  mon 
maistre,  mais  aussi,  comme  le  meilleur  appui, 
apr^  les  roys  de  Grande  Bretagne,  de  la  plus 
saine  partie  de  la  chrestienete. 


Je  ne  puis  aussi  passer  sous  silence  la  grande 
raison,  que  vostre  altesse  fait  k  vostre  propre 
honneur  en  choississant  tela  conseilleurs  etmiois- 
tres  d'estat,  comme  se  montre  tres-bien  estre 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Dhona  et  Monsieur  de 
Plessen,  estants  pereonages  si  graves,  discretes  et 
habiles ;  en  quoy  vostre  jugement  reluict  assez. 

Vostre  altesse  de  vostre  grace  excusera  la 
faulte  de  mon  langage  Fran<^ois,  ayant  este  tant 
verae  es  vielles  loix  de  Normandie :  mais  le  coeur 
supplera  la  plume,  en  priant  Dieu  de  vous  tenir 
en  sa  digne  et  saincte  garde, 

Monseigneur,  de  vostre  Altesse  le  plus 

humble  et  plus  afifectionne  serviteur. 

Endoned,  May  13, 1619. 
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TO  LADY  BURGHLEY,  TO  SPEAK  FOR  HIM  TO  HER 

LORD.* 

Mt  singular  good  Lady, 

I  was  as  ready  to  show  myself  mindful  of  my 
duty,  by  waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at  your  being 
in  town,  as  now  by  writing,  bad  I  not  feared  lest 
your  ladyship's  short  stay,  and  quick  return  might 
well  spare  me,  that  came  of  no  earnest  errand.  I 
am  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  court, 
whereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the 
right  nse,  and  true  value.  My  thankful  and  ser- 
viceable mind  shall  be  always  like  itself,  howso- 
ever it  vary  from  the  common  disgruising.  Your 
ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  discern 
from  what  mind  every  action  proceedeth,  and  to 
esteem  of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message 
which  my  letter  hath  at  this  time  to  deliver, 
unless  it  please  your  ladyship  further  to  give  me 
leave  to  make  this  request  unto  you,  that  it  would 
please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  lettere,  where- 
with you  visit  my  good  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the 
mention  and  recommendation  of  my  suit ;  where- 
in your  ladyship  shall  bind  me  more  unto  you 
than  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufficiently  to  ac- 
knowledge. Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leave  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  daily 
in  my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  providence  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  ladyship's  most  dutiful 

and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fra. 

From  Orey't  bin,  this  Iflch  September,  1960. 
*  Lamd.  MS.  usl^  art.  14. 
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TO  LORD   BURGHLET,  TO  RECOMMEND  HIM  TO 

THE  QUEEN.* 
MV  SINGULAR  GOOn  LoRD, 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble 
thanks  presented  for  your  lordship*s  favour  and 
countenance,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship,  at 
my  being  with  you,  to  vouchsafe  me,  above  my 
degree  and  desert.  My  letter  hath  no  further 
errand  but  to  commend  unto  your  lordship  the 
remembrance  of  my  suit,  which  then  I  moved 
unto  you ;  whereof  it  also  pleased  your  lordship 
to  give  me  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as  to  promise 
to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  the  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver 
by  letter  than  by  speech ;  which  is,  that  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  request  is  rare  and 
unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  observed  how  few  there 
be  which  fall  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
laws,  either  being  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their 
own  free  election,  or  foreaking  likely  success  in 
other  studies  of  more  delight,  and  no  less  prefer- 
ment, or  setting  hand  thereunto  early,  without 
waste  of  years ;  upon  such  survey  made,  it  may 
be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than 
my  suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unto  it.  As  I 
foree  myself  to  say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion, 
lest  it  should  appear  unto  your  lordship  altogether 
indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my  hope  to  obtain 
it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  affection 
toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majesty,  who, 
methinks,  needeth  never  to  call  for  the  experience 
of  the  thing,  where  she  hath  so  great  and  so  good 

*  Lansd.  MS.  ixxi  art.  14. 
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of  the  person  which  reoommendeth  iL  According 
to  which  trust  of  mine,  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  both  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my 
patron,  and  to  make  account  of  me,  as  one  in 
whose  well  doing  your  lordship  hath  interest, 
albeit,  indeed,  your  lordship  hath  had  place  to 
benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  due  choice  of 
lighting  places  for  your  goodness,  yet  do  I  not 
fear  any  of  your  lordship^s  former  experiences  for 
staging  my  thankfulness  borne  in  heart,  howso- 
ever God's  good  pleasure  shall  enable  me  or  dis- 
able me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  service  distinct 
from  that  which  I  owe  to  God  and  my  prince;  the 
performance  whereof  to  best  proof  and  purpose  is 
the  meeting  point  and  rendezvous  of  all  my 
thoughts.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship, 
in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in 
my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  most  dutiful  and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fra. 
From  6r«7'f  Ins,  tUa  16lh  of  Saptembar,  IMO. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
TREASURER.* 

Mt  vkry  Goon  Lord, 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  unto  me,  that,  being  hardly  informed 
of  me,  you  took  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  i  your  lord- 
ship had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  Uieirs,  I  might,  and  would  truly  have  upholden 
that  few  of  the  matters  were  justly  objected ;  as 
the  very  circumstances  do  induce,  in  that  they 
were  delivered  by  men  that  did  misaffect  me, 
and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their  own 
doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle 
therewith  both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,  and 
somewhat  which  you  had  otherwise  heard,  I 
know  it  to  be  my  duty,  (and  so  do  I  stand  affect- 
ed,) rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereafier,  than  causeless 
by  excusing  what  is  past.  And  yet,  (with  your 
(lordship's  pardon  humbly  asked,)  it  may  please 
you  to  remember,  that  I  did  endeavour  to  set 
forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort,  as  it  might 
breed  no  harder  effect  than  a  denial.  And  I  pro- 
test simply  before  God,  that  I  sought  therein  an 
ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not  any  extraor^ 
dinary  or  singular  note  of  favour.  And  for  that, 
your  lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me, 
it  shall  make  me  more  wary  and  circumspect  in 
carriage  of  myself;  indeed,  I  find  in  my  simple 
observation,  that  they  which  live,  as  it  were,  in 
umbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how 
moderately  and   modestly  soever  they  behave 

*  Unad.  MS.  U.  art.  5,Orif. 


themselves,  yet  Uboraniinndiai  I  find,  also,  that 
such  persons  as  are  of  iiatuie  bashful  (as  myself 
is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible  familiarity 
which  others  have,  are  often  mistaken  for  proud. 
But  once  I  knew  well,  and  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  lordship  to  believe,  that  arrogancy 
and  overweening  is  so  far  from  my  nature,  as  if 
I  think  well  of  myself  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  this, 
that  I  am  free  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  have  entered  into 
those  considerations,  as  my  behaviour  shall  no 
more  deliver  me  for  other  than  I  am.  And  so, 
wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour,  and  to 
myself  contiuuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with 
mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Ort  7'a  IDB,  Uila  0th  of  Majr,  15BS. 


TO  Sm  ROBERT  CECIL,  KNIGHT.* 

Sir  :— I  thank  your  honour  very  much  for  the 
signification  which  I  received  by  Mr.  Hickes,  of 
your  good  opinion,  good  affection,  and  readiness ; 
and  as  to  the  impediment  which  yon  mention, 
and  I  did  forecast,  I  know  yon  bear  that  honoura- 
ble disposition,  as  it  will  rather  give  you  appre- 
hension to  deal  more  effectually  for  me  than 
otherwise,  not  only  because  the  trial  of  friends 
is  in  case  of  difficulty,  but  again,  for  that  without 
this  circumstance,  your  honour  should  be  only 
esteemed  a  true  friend  and  kinsman,  whereas.no  w 
you  shall  be  further  judged  a  most  honourable 
counsellor;  for  pardons  are  each  honourable, 
because  they  come  from  mercy,  but  most  honour- 
able towards  such  offenders.  My  desire  is,  your 
honour  should  break  with  my  lord,  your  father 
as  soon  as  may  stand  with  your  convenience, 
which  was  the  cause  why  now  I  did  write.  And 
so  I  wish  your  honour  all  happiness. 
Your  honour's  in  faithful  affection 

to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bacok. 

From  Orey'a  Inn,  tbla  16th  of  April,  1M3L 


TO  BIR.  MICHAEL  HICKES,  SECRETARY  TO  THE 
LORD  HIGH  TREASURER.f 

Mr.  HicKKS,  Still  I  hold  opinion  that  a  good  soli- 
citor is  as  good  as  a  good  counsellor,  I  pray  as  yoa 
have  begun  so  continue,  to  put  Sir' Robert  Cecil 
in  mind.  I  write  now  because  I  understand,  by 
occasion  of  Mr.  Solicitor's  ordering  at  the  conri, 
things  are  like  to  be  deliberated,  if  not  resolved. 
I  pray  learn  what  you  can,  both  by  your  nearness 

*  Lanad.  MS.  txiv.  art.  86^  Orig. 
t  Lanad.  MB.  Utv.  ait.  M^  Of%. 
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to  my  lord,  and  by  speech  with  Sir  Robert,  and 

write  what  you  find.    Thus,  in  haste,  I  wish  yon 

right  well. 

YoQT  friend  assured, 

Fr.  Bacof. 
FhMB  OorlunilNiry,  tbto  90th  of  September,  1503. 

I  pray  send  me  word  what  is  your  day  of  pay- 
ment, and  whether  you  can  be  certain  to  renew, 
because  my  brother's  land  is  not  yet  sold. 


TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  TREASURER.* 

After  the  remembrance  of  my  humble  and 
bounden  duty,  it  may  please  your  good  lordship, 
the  last  term  I  drew  myself  to  my  house  in  the 
country,  expecting  that  the  queen  would  haye 
placed  another  solicitor,  and  so  I  confess  a  little 
to  help  digestion,  and  to  be  out  of  eye,  I  absented 
myself,  for  I  understood  her  majesty  not  only  to 
continue  in  her  delay,  but,  (as  I  was  advertised 
chiefly  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,)  to  be  retrograde, 
(to  use  the  term  applied  to  the  highest  powera;) 
since  which  time,  I  haye,  as  in  mine  own  conceit, 
giyen  oyer  the  suit,  though  I  leave  it  to  her  ma- 
jesty's tenderness,  and  the  constancy  of  my 
honourable  friends,  so  it  be  without  pressing. 

And  now  my  writing  to  your  lordship  is  chiefly 
to  give  yon  thanks.  For,  surely,  if  a  man  con- 
sider the  travail  and  not  the  event,  a  man  is  often 
more  bounden  to  his  honourable  friends  for  a  suit 
denied  than  for  a  suit  succdieding.  Herewithal, 
I  am  bold  to  make  unto  your  lordship  three  re- 
quests, which  ought  to  be  very  reasonable, 
because  they  come  so  many  at  once.  But  I 
cannot  call  that  reasonable,  which  is  only 
grounded  upon  favour.  The  fint  is,  that  your 
lordship  would  yet  tueri  opus  tuum^  and  give  as 
much  life  unto  this  present  suit  for  the  solicitor's 
place,  as  may  be  without  offending  the  queen, 
(for  that  were  not  good  for  me.)  The  next  is, 
^at,  if  I  did  show  myself  too  credulous  to  idle 
heareays,  in  regard  of  my  right  honourable  kins- 
man and  good  friend,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (whose 
good  nature  did  well  answer  my  honest  liberty,) 
your  lordship  will  impute  it  to  the  complexion  of 
a  suitor,  and  of  a  tired  sea-sick  suitor,  and  not  to 
mine  own  inclination ;  lastly,  that  howsoever  this 
matter  go,  yet  I  may  enjoy  your  lordship's  good 
favour  and  help,  as  I  have  done  in  regard  of  my 
private  estate,  which,  as  I  have  not  altogether 
neglected,  so  I  have  but  negligently  attended, 
and  which  hath  been  bettered  only  by  yourself, 
(the  queen  except,)  and  not  by  any  other  in  mat- 
ter of  importance.  This  last  request,  I  find  it 
more  necessary  for  me  to  make,  because,  (though 
I  am  glad  of  her  majesty's  favour,  that  I  may, 

•  Laoid.  MS.  IxiTiU.  tit.  31,  Oilf . 


with  more  ease,  practise  the  law,  which,  percase, 
I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance^)  yet, 
to  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  not 
serving  the  queen  in  place,  will  be  admitted  for 
a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
given  me,  so  as  I  make  reckoning,  I  shall  reap  no 
great  benefit  to  myself  in  that  course.  Thus,  again 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness as  I  have  hitherto  found,  and  on  my  part, 
sought  also  to  deserve,  I  commend  your  good 
lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray'i  Inn,  Uiii  Slit  of  March,  IMM. 


TO  MR.    HENRY  MAYNARD,   AND  MR.   MICHAEL 

BICKEB.* 

Mr.  Matnard  and  Mr.  Hickes,  I  build  some- 
what, upon  the  conceit  I  have  of  your  good  wills, 
which  maketh  me  direct  my  request  to  you  in  so 
pressing  an  occasion  as  is  fallen  unto  me,  by  the 
strange  slipping,  and  uncertain  over-cunning  deal- 
ing of  a  man  in  the  city,  who,  having  concluded  a 
bargain  with  me  for  certain  marsh  lands,  now  in 
mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  standing  to 
be  redeemed  the  24th  of  this  present,  which  is 
but  twelve  days  hence,  and  being  to  give  me  six- 
teen hundred  and  odd  pounds  for  the  sale,  doth 
now  upon  a  point,  as  clear  as  any  case  in  Little- 
ton; and  wherein  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Brograve,  Mr.  Heskett,  Mr.  Gerard,  Mr.  Altham, 
and  all  that  I  can  speak  with,  make  no  manner 
of  doubt,  quarrel  upon  the  assurance,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  difficulty  for  money  pensions,  and  in 
so  instant  a  quantity  of  time  as  twelve  days, 
plunge  me  to  seek  my  redemption  money,  or  to 
forfeit  my  land  to  seven  hundred  pounds  less  and 
more.  This  maketh  me  desire  the  help  of  two 
so  good  friends  as  I  esteem  yourselves  to  be,  the 
rather  because  the  collateral  pawn  which  I  would 
oflfer,  which  is  the  assurance  of  my  lease  of 
Twickenham,  being  a  thing  which  will  pass  with 
easy  and  short  assurance,  and  is  every  way  clear 
and  unsubject  to  encumbrance,  (because  it  is  ray 
pleasure  and  my  dwelling,)  I  would  not  offer  but 
to  a  private  friend;  upon  which  assurance  my 
desire  is,  that  upon  your  joint  means  or  credit,  I 
might  be  furnished  at  my  day,  and  if  either  of 
you  like  the  bargain  of  my  mareh  lands,  you  shall 
have  their  refuiol,  and  I  shall  think  you  true  and 
timely  friends.  So,  in  great  haste,  I  bid  you 
both  farewell. 

Your  friend,  loving  and  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  my  chamber,  thii  ISth  of  March,  1505. 
*  Lamd.  M0.  Izzx.  art.  71,  Griff. 
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TO  LORD  BUROHLET.* 

It  may  please  your  good  Lordship. 

I  am  sorry  the  joint  mask  from  the  four  inns 
of  court  faileth,  wherein  I  conceive  there  is  no 
other  ground  of  that  event  but  impossibility. 
Nevertheless,  because  it  falleth  out  Uiat  at  this 
time  Gray's  Inn  is  well  furnished  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  your  lordship  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass 
without  some  demonstration  of  affection  from  the 
inns  of  court ;  there  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which  they 
bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  mask  they  were  so  much 
bounden,  will  be  ready  to  furnish  a  mask,  wishing 
it  were  in  their  powers  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  mimts.  And  so  for  the  present  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  resting 

Your  lordship's  very  humble 

and  much  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  MR.  mCHAEL  HICKES.f 

Sir, — The  queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  I  hoped ;  but  the 
order  is  given,  only  the  moneys  will  not  in  any 
part  come  to  my  hand  this  fortnight ;  tlie  later 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Attorney's  absence,  busied  to 
X  the  queen,  and  I  am  like  to  borrow  the 
mean  while.  Thus  hoping  to  take  hold  of  your 
invitation  some  day  this  borrowing,  I  rest 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


not  but  allow ;  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  that  your 
lordship  shauld  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting 
Icarus's  fortune,  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other, 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad ; 
and  this  is  the  axletree  whereupon  I  have  turned, 
and  shall  turn,  which  to  signify  to  you,  though  I 
think  you  are  of  yourself  persuaded  as  much,  is 
the  cause  of  my  writing;  and  so  commend  I  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Oray'f  Inn,  this  90Ui  of  July,  1000. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  8ALI8BURT.) 

My  Lord, — No  man  can  better  expound  my 
doings  than  your  lordship,  which  maketh  me 
need  to  say  the  less ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to 
believe  that  I  aspire  to  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion, first  of  bontu  etvu,  which  with  us  is  a  good 
and  true  servant  to  the  queen,  and  next  of  bonus 
mV,  that  is,  an  honest  man.  I  desire  your  lordship 
also  to  think  that  though  I  confess  I  love  some 
things  much  better  than  I  love  your  lordship,  as 
the  queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment, 
her  honour,  her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  like,  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better  than 
yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,  and  for  your 
own  trueness,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident 
or  abuse,  of  which  my  good  affection,  I  was  ever 
and  am  ready  to  yield  testimony  by  any  good 
offers,  but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself  can- 

•  Lanad.  MS.  evil.  art.  8,  Orif 

f  Jjantd.  M8.  cvli.  art.  ^  Orif. 

t  Dlffleult  to  decypher,  q.  intercede  1 

\  Lanad.  MS.  Ixzxvii.  art.  71^  Orif.  I 


TO  MR.  MICHAEL  HICKE8.« 

Mr.  HicKEB,— I  thank  yoa  for  your  letter* 
testifying  your  kind  care  of  my  fortune,  which 
when  it  mendeth,  your  thanks  will  likewise 
amend.  In  particular  you  write  you  would  be  in 
town  as  on  Monday,  v^hich  is  passed,  and  that 
you  would  make  proof  of  Mr.  BilletC,  or  some 
other  friend  for  my  supply,  whereof  I  see  you  are 
the  more  sensible,  because  you  concur  in  approv- 
ing my  purpose  and  resolution,  of  first  freeing  my 
credit  firom  suits  and  speech,  and  so  my  estate  by 
degrees,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  cause  which 
made  me  aub  impudem  in  moving  you  for  new 
help,  when  I  should  have  helped  you  with  your 
former  money.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what 
success  you  have  had  since  your  coming  to  town, 
in  your  kind  care.  I  have  thought  of  two  sure- 
ties for  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece :  the  one  Mr. 
Fra.  Anger,  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  that  was  the  old 
Count  of  Lincoln's  executor,  a  man  very  honest 
and  very  able,  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  he 
hath  promised;  the  other  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
whom  I  have  not  spoken  with,  but  do  presume  of, 
though  I  never  used  him  in  that  kind.  So  leaving 
it  to  your  good  will,  I  rest 

Your  assured  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

1600. 


TO  MR.  M.  HICKE8.f 

Mr.  Hickbs,— Your  remain  shall  be  with  you 
this  term,  but  I  have  now  a  further  request,  which, 
if  you  perform,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  have,  and  yet,  the  matter  is  not  much  to 
you,  but  the  timing  of  it  is  much  to  me ;  for  I  am 
now  about  this  term  to  free  myself  from  all  debts, 
which  are  any  ways  in  suit  or  urged,  following  a 
faster  pace  to  free  my  credit  than  my  means  can 
follow  to  free  my  state,  which  yet  cannot  stay 
long  after ;  I  having  resolved  to  spare  no  means 

•  Lanad.  MS.  Ixzzvll.  art.  86,  Orif. 
f  Laaad.  MS.  IxzivUL  art  S,  Orif. 
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I  haye  in  hand  (taking  other  possibilities  for 
advantage)  to  clear  myself  from  the  discontent, 
speech,  or  danger  of  others.  And  some  of  my 
debts  of  most  clamour  and  importunity  I  have 
this  term,  and  some  few  days  before,  ordered,  and 
in  fact  paid.  I  pray  you  to  your  former  favours, 
which  I  do  still  remember,  and  may  hereafter 
requite,  help  me  out  with  two  hundred  pounds 
more  for  six  months ;  I  will  put  yon  in  good  sure- 
ties, and  you  shall  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honesty 
and  reputation ;  I  have  written  to  you  the  very 
truth  and  secret  of  my  course,  which  to  few 
others  I  would  have  done,  thinking  it  may  move 
you.  And  so,  with  my  loving  commendations, 
I  rest 

Your  assured,  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Jan.  SI,  1000. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON. 

Sir, — ^Finding,  during  Parliament,  a  willing- 
ness in  you  to  confer  with  me  in  this  great  service 
concerning  the  union,  I  do  now  take  hold  thereof 
to  excuse  my  boldness  to  desire  tbat  now  which 
you  offered  then,  for  both  the  time  as  to  leisure 
is  more  liberal,  and  as  to  the  service  itself  is 
more  urgent.  'Whether  it  will  like  you  to  come 
to  me  to  Gray*s  Inn,  or  to  appoint  me  where 
to  meet  with  you,  I  am  indifferent,  and  leave 
it  to  your  choice,  and  accordingly  desire  to 
hear  from  you;  so  I  remain  your  very  loving 
friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gray*!  InD,  this  8lh  of  Sept.,  1604. 


TO  SIR  M.  HICKES.* 

Sir,— For  your  travel  with  all  disadvantages, 
I  will  put  it  upon  my  account  to  travel  twice  so 
far,  upon  any  occasion  of  yours ;  but  your  wits 
seemed  not  travelled,  but  fresh,  by  your  letter, 
which  is  to  me  an  infallible  argument  of  hearts- 
ease, which  doth  so  well  with  you,  as  I  must 
entreat  you  to  help  me  to  some  of  the  same.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  adjourn  our  conference  to  your 
return  to  the  Strand,  on  Monday,  where  I  will 
find  you,  if  it  chance  right.  And  this  day  would 
I  have  come  to  your  Friary,!  but  that  I  am  com- 
manded to  attend  the  indictments  at  Westminster. 
And  so  I  leave,  to  perceive  your  good  disposi- 
tion. 

I  remain  yours  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

JftQ.  17,  lflO». 

•  Lanid.  MS.  Ixzxiz.  tit.  78,  Orlff. 
t  Aa|iittlae  Frlan. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES.« 

Sir,— I  pray  try  the  concension  I  spoke  to  you 
of  out  of  hand.  For  it  is  a  mind  I  shall  not 
continue  in,  if  it  pass  this  very  tide.    So  I  rest 

Yours,  Fr.  Bacon. 

Oetober,  1006. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES.f 

Sir, — ^l^here  is  a  commission,  touching  the 
king*s  service,  to  be  executed  at  your  house,  on 
Tuesday  next;  the  commissioners  are  Mr.  Re- 
corder of  London,  Sir  John  Bennet,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  myself.  There  are  blanks  left  for 
other  names,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  fill.  Mr.  Horden  is  wished,  for  the 
better  countenance  of  the  service,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lowe  is  spoken  of,  but  these  and  others  are 
wholly  left  unto  you.  It  will  take  up  a  whole 
afternoon,  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  we  must 
dine  with  you ;  but  for  that  you  are  not  so  little 
in  grrace  with  Mr.  Chancellor  but  you  may  have 
allowance,  tlie  Exchequer  being  first  full ;  hereof 
I  thought  most  necessary  to  give  you  notice.  So 
I  remain        Your  assured  guest  and  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

This  SuDdiy  at  aflernooD,  August  0, 1009. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON.t 

Sir, — You  may  think  the  occasion  was  great 
and  present,  that  made  me  defer  a  thing  I  took 
much  to  heart  so  long ;  I  have  in  the  blank  leaf 
supplied  some  clauses,  which,  warranted  by  your 
kind  respect  and  liberty,  I  wish  were  inserted  for 
my  father's  honour,  as  a  son,  I  confess ;  but  yet, 
no  farther  than  I  have  the  two  great  champions, 
both  truth  and  opinion,  of  my  side.  They  be  but 
three  places,  and  that  you  may  readily  find  them, 
I  have  turned  down  leaves ;  desiring  you  to  reform 
the  Latin  or  the  sense  by  your  better  style  and 
conceit,  which  done,  if  it  please  you  (being  but 
three  pages)  to  have  them  written  again,  and  so 
incorporate  them  into  the  copy  you  carry  to  the 
king,  you  shall  content  me  much,  who  I  think 
am  no  unfit  man  to  give  you  some  contribution  or 
retribution  to  your  worthy  intention.  So,  in  haste, 
I  remain  Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gray'f  Inn,  tMi  7th 
orAprU,1610. 


TO  SIR  BnCHAEL  HICKES.) 

Sir  Michael  Hickes, 

It  is  bnt  a  wish,  and  not  any  ways  to  desire  it 
to  your  trouble,  but  I  heartily  wish  I  had  your 

*  Lansd.  MS.  Ixzzlx.  art.  105,  Orig 
f  Lanad.  MS.  zci.  art.  01,  Orig. 
t  Cotton  MS.  Julius,  e.  lit.  fol.  71  b,  Orlff. 
)  Laud.  MS.  zci.  art.  40,  Orig. 
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company  here  at  my  mother's  faneral,  which  I 
porpoee  on  Tharsday  next,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
daie  promise  you  a  good  sermon/to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  preacher  of  Gray^s  Inn ;  for  he 
never  maketh  other  feast ;  I  make  none :  but  if  I 
might  have  your  company  for  two  or  three  days 
at  my  house,  I  should  pass  over  this  mournful 
occasion  with  more  comfort.  If  your  son  had 
continued  at  St.  Julian's,  it  might  have  been  an 
adamant  to  have  drawn  you ;  but  now,  if  you 
come,  I  most  say  it  is  only  for  my  sake.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  my  lady,  and  commend  my  wife 
to  you  both.    And  rest 

Yonre  ever  assured,  Fr.  Bacon. 

Tbii  Monday,  97Ui  of 
Aagusl,  1010. 


TO  BIR  MICHAEL  HICKE8.* 

Sir  Michakl, 

I  do  use,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  debts  with 
time ;  but,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  a  good  and 
perfect  colour  in  a  carnation  stocking,  it  must  be 
long  in  the  dyeing :  I  have  some  scruple  of  con- 
science whether  it  was  my  lady's  stockings  or  her 
daughter's,  and  I  would  have  the  restitution  to  be 
to  the  right  pereon,  else  I  shall  not  have  absolu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  have  sent  to  them  both,  desir- 
ing them  to  wear  them  for  my  sake,  as  I  did 
wear  theire  for  mine  own  sake.  So,  wishing 
you  all  a  good  new  year,  I  rest 

Yoora  assured,         Fr.  Bacon. 

Gray*!  Inn,  thli  Sth  of  Jan.,  1011. 


TO  Hie  VBRY  LOVING  FRIEND,  MR.  JOHN  MUR- 
RAT,  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  BEDCHAMBER.  DEU- 
VEE  THE8E.f 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

I  have  laboured  like  a  pack*horse  in  your  busi- 
ness, and,  as  I  think,  have  driven  in  a  nail.  I 
pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherein 
I  have  made  mention  of  the  same.    I  rest 

Youre  assured,        Fr.  Bacon. 

S7tli  January,  1011. 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
KNIGHT,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY-GENE- 
RAL,  AND  ONE  OF  HIS  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  THESE  t 

Right  Honourablc, 

The  special  love  and  favour  which  your  honour, 
by  word  and  writing,  hath  ever  professed  to  learn- 
ing and  this  univereity,  makes  us  fly  to  your 
protection  in  a  present  danger,  where  we  fear  the 
chief  nerves  and  foundation  of  all  our  Jurisdiction, 

*  Lantd.  MS.  zci.  art  81,  Orif . 
f  Hari.  MSB.  OQM,  art.  114. 
t  SloMi  MS.  SSfiS,  art.  40l 


and  graeioas  chartera,  are  (under  a  pretence  of 
digrnity  and  honour  to  this  univereity)  either  in- 
tended to  be  shaken,  or  wholly  overthrown.  We 
doubt  not  but  year  honour  hath  heard  of  a  late 
petition  preferred  to  his  majesty  by  the  mayor  and 
othere  of  Cambridge,  (as  they  pretend,)  to  dig- 
nify the  university  in  making  the  town  a  city ; 
which,  upon  so  fair  a  gloss,  his  majesty,  out  of 
his  gracious  favour  to  this  univereity,  hath  refer- 
red to  the  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
their  high  steward ;  the  lord  treasurer,  our  ho- 
nourable and  our  most  loving  chancellor,  and 
your  honour.  By  this  project,  (though  dignity 
and  honour  to  us  be  the  firet  colour  they  cast  upon 
their  suit,  yet,  by  the  cunning  carriage  of  the 
business,  and  secret  workings  of  friends,)  we 
cannot  but  fear  this  shadow  will  be  overcast  with 
matter  of  such  substance  for  them  and  their  pur- 
pose, that  it  will  either  draw  our  former  grants 
into  question,  or  us  to  great  inconvenience.  Nei- 
ther is  this  suspicion  without  a  cause ;  firet,  for 
that,  about  six  yean  past,  the  like  petition  was 
preferred  and  followed  by  them ;  at  what  time,  by 
a  secret  view  of  their  book,  we  perceived  our  best 
charten  nearly  touched  :  secondly,  upon  our  ear- 
nest request  to  have  a  copy  of  such  mattere  as 
they  desire,  they  slight  us,  saying,  •«  That  were 
but  to  part  the  lion's  skin  :"  thirdly,  by  experience 
we  find  the  danger  of  trusting  their  kindness,  for, 
upon  our  late  sufferance  of  their  last  charter  to 
pass,  (without  good  advice  of  our  council,)  they 
both  encroach  upon  our  ancient  grants,  and  enforce 
that  charter  not  only  against  our  privileges  and 
customs,  but  the  special  proviso  and  reservation 
therein  made  for  our  former  liberties.  These 
peremptory  answera  and  dealings  of  theirs,  upon 
so  kind  and  friendly  usage  and  requests  of  cure, 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ;  for,  that  as  yet  we  could 
never  find,  by  any  record,  act,  or  wish  of  theire, 
that  this  univereity  ever  received  honour,  dignity, 
or  favour;  in  regard  whereof,  we  earnestly  entreat 
your  honour  to  stand  with  oar  worthy  chancellor 
and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly  in- 
formed how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the 
univereity  no  dishonour.  So,  with  our  hearty 
thanks  to  your  honour,  for  all  your  former  favoura 
showed  us  and  this  univereity,  and  with  our  daily 
prayere  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  life  and 
happiness,  we  take  our  leave. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty. 
This  9th  of  December,  lOIf*  , 


TO  THE  RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  THE  VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR AND  OTHERS,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  THE 
HEADS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

Aftkr  my  very  hearty  commendations,  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  this  present 

•  Sloan  MS.  No.  UM,  art.  19. 
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Deoembery  and  hare  taken  care  of  you  rather  ac- 
cording to  your  reqaeat  than  at  yoar  request; 
forasmuch  as  I  had  done  it  before  your  letter 
came.  This  you  may  peroeiTe  by  the  joint  letter 
which  you  shall  receire  from  my  lord  chancellor, 
my  lord  treasurer,  and  myself.  And,  for  me,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  concern  you 
little,  or  more  nearly,  or  afar  off,  but  you  shall 
have  all  care  out  of  my  affection,  and  all  strength 
and  help  out  of  my  means  and  power  to  conserve 
and  advance  your  good  estate  and  contentment. 
And  so  1  remain 

Your  very  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

December  99, 1616. 


FROM  THE  UNIVBR8ITT  OF  OAlfBRIDGS.* 

Right  Hokourabue, 

The  confidence  which  the  townsmen  have,  in 
obtaining  their  charter  and  petition,  makes  us  bold 
and  importunate  suitors  to  your  honour,  by  whose 
favour  with  his  majesty  and  protection,  we  again 
humbly  entreat,  the  university  and  ourselves  may 
be  freed  from  that  danger  which  by  them  is  in- 
tended to  us.    By  their  own  leporte,  it  is  a  matter 
of  honour  and  advantage  for  which  they  sue: 
when  they  were  at  their  lowest,  and  in  their 
meanest  fortunes,  they  ever  showed  themselves 
nnkind  neighbours  to  us ;  and  their  suite  with  us, 
within  these  few  years,  have  caused  us  to  spend 
our  common  treasury,  and  trouble  our  best  friends, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  peace  amongst 
them,  when  their  thoughte  and  wills  shall  be 
winged  and  strengthened  by  that  power  and  au- 
thority which  the  very  bare  title  of  a  city  will 
give  unto  them.    Since  our  late  letter  to  the  right 
honourable  lord  chancellor,  your  honour,  and  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  we  (being  better  in- 
formed of  the  course  they  teke,  and  of  their  con- 
fidence to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  next  term) 
have  sent  letters  from  the  body  of  the  university 
to  the  king's  majedty,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
others,  our  honourable  friends ;  showing  them  of 
our  fear,  and  their  purpose,  and  to  entreat  th^m 
to  join  with  your  honour  and  us,  to  his  majesty, 
to  stey  their  suit  before  we  be  driven  to  further 
charge  or  trouble,  in  enterteining  counsel,  or  soli- 
citing our  friends.    Thus,  humbly  entreating  your 
honour  to  pardon   our   importunity,  and    often 
soliciting  your  lordship  in  this  business,  with  our 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  honour's 
long  life  and  happy  estete,  we  end  this. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty 

to  be  commanded. 

1«16. 

*8lonilM.I5(tt,  ut.il. 


A  LBTTER  TO  MT  LORD  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  TOUCH- 
INO  MOM^ESeON'e  BUSINESS  OF  INNS.* 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

We  are  left  a  little  naked  in  the  business  of 

Ions,  by  the  death  of  Justice  NichoUs ;  and  my 

Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Crooke  having 

been  with  me,  do  desire  the  number  of  three  may 

be  fulfilled.    I  have,  therefore,  sent  your  lordship 

a  warrant  for  the  king's  signature,  wherein  Justice 

Winch  is  put  in  Justice  Nicholls'  place.    It  is 

also  altered  at  my  request,  in  that  other  point  of 

the  former  warrant,  whereby  the  certificate  was 

required  in  writing,  which  they  desire  may  be  by 

attending  his  majesty  themselves,  at  his  coming, 

which  I  do  think  to  be  the  more  convenient  and 

the  more  usual  for  judges.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

devoted  servant. 
OetolMr  18, 1616. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  BUCKIN6HAM,  TOUCHING   MOM- 
PESSON'S  BUSINESS,  THE  MALTSTE^RS,  Ite-f 

Mt  very  oood  Lord, 

I  am  much  troubled  in  mind,  for  that  I  hear  you 
are  not  perfectly  well,  without  whose  health  I 
cannot  joy,  and  without  whose  life,  I  desire  not 
to  be.  I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Mompesson, 
save  that  some  tell  me  is  knighted,  which  I  am 
glad  of,  because  he  may  the  better  fight  with  the 
bull  and  the  bear,  and  the  Saracen's  head,  and 
such  fearful  creatures. 

For  Sir  Robert  Killigrewe's  suit  of  enrolment 
of  apprentices,  1  doubt  we  must  part  it ;  but  yet  I 
suppose  it  may  be  left  valuable. 

Your  office  is  despatehed,  and  your  books  in 
effect.  I  have  given  his  majesty  an  account  of 
those  things  wherein  1  have  received  his  pleasure 
from  your  lordship  by  this  letter  which  I  send 
open. 

Good,  my  lord,  once  again  have  care  of  your 
health ;  and  learn  what  Cardanus  saith,  that  more 
men  die  of  cold  after  exercise,  than  are  slain  in 
the  wars.     God  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  much  devoted  servant. 

Nov.  91,  leie. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HIS  MAJESTY  TO  YOUR  LORD- 
SHIP, ^OUCmNO  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MINT.! 

Right  trusty  and  right  beloved  counsellor, 
we  greet  you  well. 

Bepore  your  letters  came  to  us,  we  had  been 
informed  of  the  pains  and  diligence  you  had 
showed  in  our  service,  which  we  take  very  gra- 
ciously at  your  hands,  and  thank  you  for  it,  de- 
siring you  still  to  continue  in  the  course  whereinto 


•  Addit.  MB.  Mm.  Brit.  No.  SM3,  fol.  ». 
tAddit.MS.Sfi08,fol.g9. 
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you  have  made  so  good  an  entrance,  and  hare 
taken  the  right  way  of  examining  the  basiness. 
And,  whereas,  you  give  your  opinion  of  the  mint, 
we  have  thought  fit  to  remember  unto  you  the 
usual  form  which  we  have  ever  used  in  matters 
of  consequence,  that  when  you  haye  taken  the 
laborious  part  upon  you  in  examination  of  the  bu- 
siness, we  first  here  report  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, before  we  give  our  resolution  thereupon. 
And,  therefore,  until  we  hear  the  report  of  it  in 
particular,  we  cannot  conclude  with  you.  As  for 
the  point  of  the  stay  of  commerce,  we  agree  with 
you  in  opinion  thus  far,  that  you  call  three  or  four 
of  the  aldermen  whom  you  shall  think  fittest,  and 
assure  them,  in  our  name,  that  we  see  no  likeli- 
hood or  reason  of  raising  our  coin,  for  aught  we 
have  yet  heard,  but  rather  of  the  contrary ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the  coin  will  be 
the  last  course  we  shall  take,  when  we  see  no 
other  means  left;  for  which  we  yet  see  no  cause, 
and,  therefore,  the  stop  of  money  is  needless.  As 
for  the  committee,  we  think  it  fit  that  they  should 
continue  to  meet,  until  we  have  brought  the  busi- 
ness to  such  ripeness,  that  by  the  report  thereof, 
at  our  return,  we  may  perfectly  understand  every 
particular. 

Given  ftt  oar  conrt  at  Newmarket, 
this  4tb  of  December,  1618. 


A  LETTER  TO  MT  LORD  BUCKINGHAM  • 

My  VKRV  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  former  letter  was  honourable,  but 
this  your  latter  letter  was  both  honourable  and  com- 
fortable ;  for  which  I  yield  your  lordship  humble 
thanks.  And  for  my  liberty,  as  your  lordship 
hath,  in  your  letter,  vouchsafed  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  concerning  the  same,  so  you 
will  be  nobly  pleased  to  take  some  opportune  time 
to  move  it ;  the  rather,  for  that  the  season  cometh 
on  now  fit  for  physic,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  have  oyer  used ;  and  my  health  never  so 
much  required.    I  ever  humbly  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant. 

5th  March,  lOSl. 


TO  MT  VERT    LOVNO  FRIEND,  THE  MATOR,  he, 

OF  CAMBRIDGE.t 

.Whereas  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there 
are  some  differences  lately  risen  between  the  now 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  other  the*  members  of 
that  corporation,  touching  the  election  of  the 
mayor  next  to  succeed  ;  wherein  all  parties  have, 
according  to  charter,  appealed  to  me  as  their  high 

*  AddH.  MS.  5009,  fol.  105, 1. 

t  MS.  Cole,  Mui.  Brit.  vol.  zx.  fol.  ISO. 


Steward :  forasmuch  &s  I  have  but  even  newly 

recovered  some  degree  of  health,  aAer  a  sharp 

sickness  of  some  weeks,  I  am  constrained  to  put 

ofif  the  hearing  till  Monday,  the  20th  of  this  instant, 

at  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn,  &c. 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
From  Oray'e  Idd,  thJt  8tb  September,  lOM. 


A  LETTER  FROM  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE 
LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  TORK.  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MR. 
JOHNS,  FOR  TUB  8BCRBTART*S  PLACE  AT  TORE.* 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  have  been  moved  to  recommend  a  person  and 
suit  to  your  lordship,  which  I  assure  myself,  if  it 
may  take  place  with  you,  I  shall  not  lose  credit 
with  you  by ;  for  both  I  know  perfectly  the  honesty 
and  sufficiency  of  the  man,  and  that  which  is  the 
next  point,  I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  his  duti- 
ful affection  to  your  lordship,  as  I  dare  undertake 
no  servant  of  yours  shall  be  more  observantly  and 
faithfully  at  your  commandment.  It  is  conceived 
in  court,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  shall  have 
conferred  upon  him  the  place  of  secretary  there, 
whose  good  will,  by  that  which  we  do  already 
find,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  hath  reason  to  hope  well 
of  for  a  deputation.  There  rest  two  points,  the 
one  her  majesty's  grood  allowance,  and  the  other 
yours.  The  former  whereof  I  hope  he  shall  have 
good  means  to  procure,  and  the  second  is  that 
which  I  am  to  sue  to  your  lordship  for.  Wherein 
to  move  you,  besides  the  fitness  of  the  man  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  particular,  I  will  un« 
dertake  for  his  thankfulness  in  as  good  a  manner 
as  any  other  can  be  whatsoever ;  and  all  the  poor 
credit  myself  have  with  you,  which  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  to  cherish,  I  desire  may  appear  in 
this  suit  rather  than  in  any  motion  for  myself. 
And  so,  with  my  humble  signification  of  duty,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God's  goodness. 
At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment, 
Fr.  Bacon. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW.f 

Mr.  Matthew, 

I  hope  it  may  stand  with  your  business  to  come 
hither  down  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  next. 
My  Lord  Digby  I  understand  is  in  town,  my 
Lord  of  Doncaster  not  hastily  expected,  the  king 
far  off.  I  pray  you,  if  your  business  be  not  very 
important,  let  me  see  you  one  of  those  days.  I 
do  hear  from  you  by  Mr.  Meautys  that  I  am  still 
much  bound  to  my  Lord  Digby.    1  take  it,  I 

•  MS.  Lantd.  Mua.  Brit.  vol.  ccuiviU.  fol.  195. 
f  Addlt.  MS.  Mill.  Brit.  5503,  fol.  103. 
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directed  Mr.  Meaatys  to  tell  you,  that  bavingr 
somewhat  better  sigoe  of  ray  lord  marquis's  good 
disposition  towards  me,  than  when  I  wrote  to  my 
Lord  Digby  last,  I  would  raise  my  request  to  his 
lordship,  that,  whereas  I  desired  his  lordship  to 
move  a  temporary  leave  to  come  to  London  next 
Lent  for  my  health,  and  Easter  term  for  my  busi- 
ness, he  would  -now  (if  he  so  think  it  convenient) 
deal  for  a  release  of  the  confinement  indefinite, 
for  the  same  reasons  of  an  infirm  health ;  and  the 
settling  the  poor  planks  on  my  wrecks  will  con- 
tinue still.  If  my  Lord  Digby  make  haste  to 
court,  I  pray  do  this  before  you  come  down  to 
me ;  if  not,  you  may  defer  it  till  we  have  spoken. 
God  keep  and  prosper  you. 

Your  most,  &c. 
IScb  Fel»raary,  Iflf  I. 


▲  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  TREABURER  LEA.* 

Mr  Lord, — I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  your  lordship 
to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Your  lordship  is 
interested  in  honour  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
hear  how  I  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  ma- 
lice me  for  Long's  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I 
will  avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted 
therein  your  lordship  knoweth  best.  Your  lord- 
ship may  do  well  to  think  of  your  grave  as  I  do 
of  mine,  and  to  beware  of  hardness  of  heart.  And 
as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither 
your  lordship  nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long. 
Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that  shall  grive  all  due 
respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place, 
aoth  June,  10S5.  Fr.  St.  Alban. 
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TO  TUB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.* 

Good  my  Lord, 

Procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this  day. 
Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so  far  from  being  unweU 
come  to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian 
re^lution  would  permit)  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  ma- 
jesty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is 
even  the  worst  that  could  be ;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor,  a 
true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one 
that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor 
unsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfortunate  coun- 
sel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  ever  make 
other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and  Christ-loving 
friend  to  your  lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknow- 
ledge the  sentence  Just,  and  for  reformation  sake 
fit,  the  jnstest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon's  time. 
God  bless  and  prosper  your  lordship,  whatsoever 
become  of  me. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend,  living  and  dying, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Tower,  Slat  May,  lOSL 

Endorsed, 
7b  the  MarqfM  of  iuekingkam^from  the  7hu>er, 


EDWARD  FRANKLIN  TO  LORD  8T.  ALBAN.f 

*   Sir, — ^Yon  falsify  the  common  proverb:  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.    Distance  of  place  makes 

•  M8.  Gilwon,  Lambeth  Library,  038,  fol.  147,  Orig. 
t  MB.  Olbaon,  Lambetb  Lib.  930^  fol.  310,  Orlff. 
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no  divorce  of  your  love;  but  present  or  absent 
you  baulk  no  opportunity  for  my  good.  I  shall 
never  deserve  your  love  unless  that  which  is 
mental  may  requite  that  which  is  real ;  and  that 
good  prayers  may  be  balanced  with  good  deeds. 
Touching  the  present  overture,  (the  errand  of 
your  letters,)  though  theze  be  a  g^reat  conflict 
within  myself,  yet  nor  must  nor  will  I  Bold  you  in 
long  suspense.  Though  I  could  content  myself 
with  the  obscure  condition  of  my  country  fortune, 
yet  should  I  not  neglect  and  slight  the  fair  oppor- 
tunities of  my  better  preferment.  It  is  a  sullen, 
stoical  humour,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  a  dark 
retired  comer  into  the  warm  and  open  sunshine. 
But  I  cannot  resolve  on  the  sudden :  my  present 
affairs  being  somewhat  involved  and  perplexed. 
Respite  me  (I  pray)  but  till  the  funeral ;  and  then 
(God  willing)  I  shall  visit  London,  and  give  up 
my  determinate  and  satisfactory  answer.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  my  thankful  love  may  be  tendered 
to  that  honest  Mr.  Hatcher.  So  I  rest  a  devoted 
homager  to  your  virtues;  or  (if  you  suspect  a 
compliment)  Your  assured  friend, 

Ed.  Franklin. 

Oreaaingbam,  April  30, 1829. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BnCKINORAM.t 
MV  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship*s  former  letter  was  honourable, 
this  later  is  kind  and  loving;  wherein  I  took 
much  comfort.     This  I  protest   to  God,  who 

*  Addlt.  MS.  Mot.  Brit.  &503,  fol.  109  b. 
f  MB.  GibaoD,  Lambelh  Ub.  9»,  fol.  aiO,Orlc. 
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knoweth  the  secrets  of  hearts,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  was  ever  a  son  of  Adam  who  wished  more 
prosperity  to  another  that  was  a  subject  than  4 
have  done  and  do  to  your  lordship;  and,  as  low 
as  I  am,  I  had  rather  sojourn  in  a  college  than 
recover  a  fortune  by  any  other  but  yourself. 
Marry,  to  recover  you  (if  I  have  not)  or  to  cease 
you  of  doing  any  thing  for  me  wherein  you  would 
not  be  seen,  I  would  use  any  man. 
God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace.    I  rest. 

Eodoraed, 
7b  Bttekingkam, 


T.  JIEAUTY8  TO  LORD  ST.  ALBANY 
MV  ALL  HOMOURKD  LoRD, 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  your  lordship's,  re- 
ceived this  day,  I  had  almost  put  pen  to  paper  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  (as  I  supposed)  too 
rudely  broken  open  a  letter  intended  to  another, 
some  more  deserving  friend  or  servant  of  yours, 
(for,  by  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
noble  favours  therein  expressed,  and  my  disability 
any  way  to  merit,  I  could  not  otherwise  conjec- 
ture ;)  but,  upon  second  cogitations,  remembering 
it  to  be  incident  to  heroic  natures  and  spirits  to 
measure  out  and  confer  their  graces  and  favours 
according  to  the  latitude  and  dimensions  of  their 
own  noble  and  capacious  hearts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  narrower  span  and  scantling  of  others' 
merits ;  and  calling  to  mind  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many,  that  your  lordship  hath  pointed 
me  oat  as  an  instance  hereof,  by  your  singular 
and  accumulated  favours,  I  come  now,  insteaid  of 
asking  pardon  for  a  supposed  error  of  my  own,  to 
vendor  unto  your  lordship  all  bumble  acknowledg- 
ment for  a  wilful,  or  rather,  willing  error  of  yours, 
in  BO  overprizing  the  poor  endeavours  of  your 
unprofitable  servant. 

Next,  I  take  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  what 
we  say  here,  arising  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home;  viz.  that,  upon  later  apd  more  certain 
advertisement  out  of  Germany,  it  is  found  the 
blow  given  to  the  imperialists  was  far  greater, 
both  for  numbers,  being  at  least  20,000,  and  for 
quality  of  the  persons,  than  was  first  reported. 
Tilly  himself  being  mortally  wounded,  and 
escaping  to  a  town,  called  Holverstat,  some  miles 
distant,  was  pureued  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  being  advertised  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
his  body  was  newly  taken  thence,  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  guard  of  1500  horse  to  the  Duke  of  Bavier's 
court,  instantly  went  after  them,  and  in  a  few 
hours  qveiUxk  them,  defeated  the  whole  troops, 
and  brought  back  the  corpse  to  Holverstat,  where 
it  remains  in  the  town  house,  a  spectacle  of  the 
divine  revenge  and  justice,  for  the  bloody  execu- 
tion of  Mackdeburgh.  On  Sunday,  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  States'  ambassador  here  resident,  at  a 

*  M a  OUmmh,  Lunbeth  Uh,  «6»  Ibl.  S98. 


solemn  and  public  audience  in  the  presence,  sotfg 
us  in  effect  an  old  song  to  a  new  tune,  for  his 
errand  was  only  a  formal  relation  of  the  passages 
of  that  achievement  and  defeat  in  the  Low  Conn- 
tries,  (wherein,  by  the  way,  I  heard  not  any  mention 
at  all  of  my  Lord  Craven's  prowess,  though  some 
say  he  expects  a  room  in  the  next  Gazette.)  The 
ambassador,  in  magnifying  of  the  victory,  when 
he  had  said  as  we  thought  enough,  concluded 
with  that  which  was  more  than  all  he  ha4s«aid 
before;  namely,  in  resembling  it,  both  for  the 
extent  of  the  design,  the  greatness  and  expense 
in  the  preparation  and  manner  of  the  deliverance, 
to  that  of  the  invasion  in  eighty-eight  At  home 
we  say,  Mr.  Attorney-General  is  past  hope  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
he  is  assured  of  it;  and,  by  the  like  reason,  my 
Lord  Richardson  is  past  all  fear  of  being  removed 
to  the  King's  Bench.  The  attorney's  place  is 
now  in  competition  only  between  Noye  and 
Banks,  for  Sir  John  Finch  is  out  at  all,  and 
Banks  is  the  likeliest  to  carry  it.  St.  George 
was  less  beholden  this  year  ^an  ever,  either  to 
the  lords  of  the  order  or  to  the  other  lords,  there 
being  only  present  those  in  the  margin.  So, 
praying  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  have  more 
room  in  my  heart  than  in  my  paper  for  my  devo- 
tion and  service  to  your  lordship,  my  most 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  and  all  my  noble  ladies 
and  especial  friends,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  serve  you, 

T.  M. 
October  11. 

Your  commands  to  Mr.  Maxwell  I  performed  at 
Windsor  on  Mcnday  was  sevennight  Pardon 
this  scribble,  for  my  candle  winks  upon  me  to 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  my  maid  Mary  is  a  bed 
and  in  her  firet  sleep,  and  very  wayward  if  she 
be  ¥raked. 


Lord  Crambbslain, 
Lord  Marshal, 
Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Carlislx, 
Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Andover, 


Lord  Treascrbr, 
Lord  Lindsbt, 
Lord  Boxborou«h, 
Lord  Monhoutii, 
Lord  Goring, 
Lord  Doncaster, 
Lord  Dunluob. 


Endoraed, 
Ibr  your  noble  9c(fj  my  moti  Honoured  brd. 


TRA8TLATI0N  OF  THE  LATIN  LETTER  TO  COUNT 

OONDOMAR.* 

Excellent  Count, 

I  do  first,  as  I  ought,  congratulate  with  you 
your  new  honour,  which,  though  great  in  itself,  it 
is  much  greater  because  it  was  given  you  upon  so 

*  M 8.  Oiteoo,  Lambeth  Lib.  9M,  fbl.  184  d. 
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■oble  ft  groond.  The  repair  of  fifr.  Matthew»  my 
true  friendt  as  your  lordship  well  knowetht  into 
these  paitSf  makes  me  call  to  mind  those  great 
and  singular  fayoors,  which  upon  your  noble 
visits,  which  both  in  field  and  town,  by  his  means 
and  appointment,  your  lordship  vouchsafed  me  a 
little  before  your  departure,  and  the  great  endea- 
▼ours  which  your  lordship  used  both  with  the 
king  and  the  marquis  for  my  fortunes.  At  that 
tioy,  if  one  had  whispered  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
stay  these  things ;  England  is  a  cold  country ; 
defer  them  till  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  the  Count  Gondomar 
meet  in  Spain,  where  fruits  ripen  faster,  I  should 
have  smiled  at  it.  But  since  your  lordship  hath 
had  power  to  work  these  miracles  in  a  public 
fortune,  it  is  a  much  less  matter  for  you  to  work 
a  miracle*  in  the  fortune  of  a  private  friend.  And 
since  your  lordship  hath  power,  and  I  have  faith, 
a  miracle  is  soon  wrought,  if  your  lordship  think 
it  worth  the  stretching  forth  your  noble  hand. 
Having  written  so  lately  to  your  lordship,  I 
shorten  this  letter,  only  desiring  your  lordship  to 
give  Mr.  Matthew  the  same  freedom  to  propound 
or  advise  with  your  lordship  concerning  my  busi- 
ness, as  heretofore  you  have  vouchsafed;  and 
resting 


TO  HIS  VERY  LOVING  FRIENDS,  TOE  PARISHION. 
ER8  AND  FEOFFEES  FOR  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARISH  OF  ST.  ALLDAT8,  IN  OXFORD. 

Ajtkr  my  hearty  commendations,  I  send  you 
here  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  late 
lord  chancellor,  my  predecessor,  in  the  cause 
depending  in  Chancery  between  Edraond  Blyth, 
plaintiff,  against  John  Phillips  and  others,  defend- 
ants, and  formerly  directed  by  his  lordship's  let- 
ters unto  you,  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  made 
by  commissioners  for  charitable  purposes  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Chancery, 
which  hitherto  you  have  not  done ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  desired  that  it  might  be  decreed  accord- 
ingly, which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  but  have 
thought  .fit  to  recontinue  the  said  order,  and  to 
renew  the  said  letters  unto  you,  requiring  you  to 
show  good  cause  by  the  second  return  of  the  next 
term,  why  the  commissioners*  decree  should  not 
be  confirmed,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  is  to  have 
his  lease  decreed  as  he  hath  desired.  So,  wish- 
ing you  due  respect  herein,  I  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Vbrulam. 
From  York  Hoom,  this  IStta  of  Feb.,  MU. 
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TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS. 

It  may  plkasi  youb  Lordship, 

I  pray  let  his  majesty  understand,  that  although 
my  lord  chancellor's  answer,  touching  the  dis- 
mission of  the  fanner's  cause,  was  full  of  respect 
and  duty,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  avoid  an  express 
signification  from  his  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may 
otherwise  have  his  end.  And  therefore  I  have 
thought  of  a  course,  that  a  motion  be  made  in  open 
court,  and  that  thereupon  my  lord  move  a  com- 
promise to  some  to  be  named  on  either  part,  with 
bond  to  stand  to  their  award.  And  as  I  find  this 
to  be  agreeable  to  my  lord  chancellor's  disposi- 
tion, so  I  do  not  find  but  the  farmers  and  the  other 
party  are  willing  enough  towards  it.  And  there- 
fore his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  any 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business. 
God  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Jannary  93, 16IA. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vrry  good  Lord, 

I  know  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of 
any  thing  ^at  concemeth  the.  queen.    She  was 
•  TiM  remaiiider  is  in  Lord  Bacoa'a  band. 


entered  into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer, 
Mr.  Lowder,  and  resolute  in  it.  To  serve,  and 
not  to  please,  is  no  man's  condition.  Therefore, 
upon  knowledge  of  her  pleasure  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  place,  upon  hopes  not  to  be  des- 
tituted, but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  barons' 
places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  move  the  king  for  him, 
and  let  his  majesty  know  from  me  that  I  think 
(howsoever  he  pleased  not  here)  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  service  in  that  place ;  he  is  grave  and 
formal,  which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufficient 
enough  for  that  place.  The  queen  hath  made  Mr. 
Hackweil  her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
taken  much  pains  in  her  business,  wherein  she 
hath  done  well.  He  was  an  opposite  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Jones  was,  that  the  king  hath  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  But  I  hold  it  no  ill 
counsel  to  join,  or  to  remove  such  men.  God 
preserve  and  prosper  yon. 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Wbltahall,  May  S5, 1617.  FRA*  Bacon,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  MOST  HONOURABLB  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  at 
the  first  opportunity  after  I  received  it,  who  was 
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yery  well  pleased  with  that  aeeoant  of  jour  care- 
ful and  speedy  despatch  of  business,  &c. 

Yours,  &c.        G.  Buckingham. 

Greenwich,  May  13, 1019. 

P.  S.  Your  business  had  been  done  before 
this,  but  I  knew  not  whether  you  would  have  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  draw  it. 


TO  MY  VERT  LOVING  FRIENDS,  SIR  THOMAS 
LEIGH,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  PUCKERING,  KNIGHTS 
AND  BARONETS. 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  being  in- 
formed by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porten,  a 
poor  Yorkshireman,  of  a  heavy  accident  by  fire, 
whereby  his  house,  his  wife,  and  a  child,  together 
with  al)  his  goods,  were  utterly  burnt  and  con- 
sumed; which  misfortune  the  petitioner  sug- 
gests, with  much  eagerness,  was  occasioned  by 
the  wicked  practices  and  conjurations  of  one  John 
Clarkson  of  Knowington,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition;  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr. 
Hailes  of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clark- 
son,  certain  books  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 
That  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  rightly 
known,  and  that  Clarkson  and  his  daughter,  if 
there  be  ground  for  it,  may  answer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact,  I  have 
thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to  send  for 
Clarkson,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,  to  take  orders 
for  their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  next  assize  for  the  county  of  York ;  add 
also  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took 
from  the  said  Clarkson  any  such  book  of  conjura- 
tion, as  the  petitioner  pretends  he  did,  and  to  see 
them  in  safe  custody.  Whereupon  I  desire  to  be 
certified  how  you  find  the  matter ;  and  your  doing 
thereupon.  So,  not  doubting  of  your  special  care 
and  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
and  rest 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
X  Fr.  Ybrulam,  Cane. 

York  Houfe,  May  15,  IfllO. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship,  I  know,  and  the  king  both,  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  have  been,  or 
that  I  am,  if  I  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to 
be  freed  from  the  restraint  which  debarreth  my 
approach  to  his  majesty^s  person,  which  I  ever  so 
much  loved  and  admired  ;  and  severeth  me  like- 
wise from  all  conference  with  your  lordship, 
which  is  my  second  comfort.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  it  may  be  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence, or  envy,  my  particular  respects  must  give 


place ;  only  in  regard  of  my  present  nrgent  occa- 
sions, to  take  some  present  orde.  for  the  debts 
that  press  me  most.  I  have  petitioned  his  majes- 
ty to  give  me  leave  to  stay  at  London  till  the 
last  of  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  of  my 
abode  according  to  the  sentence.  I  have  sent 
to  the  prince  to  join  with  you  in  it,  for,  though 
the  matter  seem  small,  yet  it  importeth  me  much. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship*8  true  servant,      ^ 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  90,  lOU. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VBRY  oooD  Lord, 

1  thank  God  I  am  come  very  well  to  Gorham- 
bory,  whereof  I  thought  your  lordship  would  be 
glad  to  hear  sometimes.  My  lord,  I  wish  myself 
by  you  in  this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  love  to 
place  or  business,  for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  love  to  yourself,  which  can  never  cease 
in       Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  servant,      Fr.  St.  Alban . 

Being  now  out  of  use,  and  out  of  sight,  I  re- 
commend myself  to  your  lordship's  love  and 
favour,  to  maintain  me  in  his  majesty's  grace  and 
good  intention. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExccLLEirr  Lord, 

I  have  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land,  but 
for  the  money,  which,  if  it  may  be  speedily 
served,  is  sure  the  better ;  for  this  I  humbly  kiss 
your  grace's  hands.  But  because  the  exchequer 
is  thought  to  be  somewhat  barren,  although  I  have 
good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  yet  I  hold  it  very 
essential,  and  therein  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace's  favour,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  by 
your  letter,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Chancellor  the 
speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial 
care ;  the  rather,  for  that  I  understand  from  him, 
there  be  some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private 
suitors  at  this  time  on  foot.  But  your  grace  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  this  difference,  that  the 
other  are  mere  gifts ;  this  of  mine  is  a  bargain, 
with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  pro- 
sent  my  most  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty.  God 
ever  guide  you  by  the  hand.    I  always  rest 
Your  faithful  and  more 

and  more  obliged  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Gray's  Inn,  thii  ITth  of  November,  1024. 

1  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your 
grace's  favour  to  my  honest,  deserving  servant. 
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to  the  lord  8t.  alban. 

Mt  roble  Lord, 

The  hearty  affection  I  hare  borne  to  yonr  per- 
son and  service,  hath  made  me  ambitious  to  be  a 
messengrer  of  good  news  to  you,  and  an  eschewer 
of  ill ;  this  hath  been  the  true  reason  why  I  have 
been  thus  long  in  answering  you,  not  any  negli- 
gence in  your  discreet,  modest  servant  yon  sent 
with  your  letter,  nor  his  who  now  returns  you 
this  answer,  ofttimes  given  me  by  your  master 
and  mine;  who,  though  by  this  may  seem  not  to 


satisfy  your  desert  and  expectation,  yet,  take  the 
word  of  a  friend,  who  will  never  fail  you,  hath  a 
tender  care  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
your  by-past  service.  His  majesty  is  but  for  the 
present,  he  says,  able  to  yield  unto  the  three 
years'  advance,  which,  if  you  please  to  accept, 
you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off  from  obtain- 
ing some  better  testimony  of  his  favour,  worthier 
both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never  be  an- 
swerable to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
Your  lordship^s  humble  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
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TO  THE  KING. 
It  mat  PUEA81C  YOUR  MOST  KXCRLLKNT  MaJESTT, 

According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  en- 
closed the  Preface  to  the  Patent  of  Creation  of 
Sir  George  Villiera.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring 
terms,  but  drawn  according  to  your  majesty's 
instructions,  and  the  note  which,  thereupon,  I 
framed,  and  your  majesty  allowed,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, which  1  have  inserted.  But  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  correct  and  perfect 
it.  Your  majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  if  the  creation  shall  be  at 
Roughford,  your  pleasure  and  this  draught  be 
speedily  returned;  for  it  will  ask  a  sending 
of  the  bill  for  your  majesty's  signature,  and 
a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the  seals, 
and  a  sending  thereupon  of  the  patent  itself:  so 
it  must  be  twice  sent  up  and  down  before  the  day. 
God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted, 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

July  S8, 161A. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTOR. 

NEY-GENERAL. 

Sir, — I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your 
letter,  and  the  other  papers  enclosed,  who  liketh 
very  well  of  the  coarse  you  purpose,  touching 
the  manifest  to  be  published  of  Bertram's  fact, 
and  will  have  you,  according  to  your  own  motion, 
advise  with  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  manner  of  it. 
His  majesty's  pleasure  likewise  is,  that,  according 
to  the  declaration  he  made  before  the  lords  of  his 
council,  at  Whitehall,  touching  the  review  of  my 
Lord  Coke's  reports,  you  draw  a  warrant  ready 
for  his  signature,  directed  to  those  judges  whom 
he  then  named  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  speedily 
to  him  to  be  signed,  that  there  may  be  a  despatch 


of  that  business  before  the  end  of  the  term.  And 

so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  at  command, 

George  Yilliers. 
Newmarket,  Not.  10, 1610. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  SINGULAR  Goon  LoRn, 

When  I  heard  your  lordship  was  dead,  I 
though  I  had  lived  too  long.  That  was  (to  tell 
your  lordship  truly)  the  state  of  my  mind  upon 
that  report.  Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mis- 
taking of  my  Lord  Evers,  for  ray  Lord  Villiers : 
God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you  are  alive  to  do 
infinite  good,  and  not  so  much  as  sick  or  ill  dis- 
posed for  any  thing  I  now  hear. 

I  have  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my 
Lord  Hobart  is  placed.  I  made  the  .prince  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  I  resigned  it  with  more  comfort 
than  I  received  it;  he  understanding  me  that  I 
had  changed  for  a  better :  but  after  I  had  ^ven 
him  that  thought,  I  turned  it  upon  this,  that  I  left 
his  state  and  business  in  good  case,  whereof  I 
gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  called  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  he 
house,  wherein  your  lordship  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  dealt,  and  received  his  ma- 
jesty's direction,  so  that  I  shall  prepare  a  war- 
rant, first  to  my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, (for  that  is  the  right  way)  to  advise  how  to 
settle  it  by  assignment,  in  case  she  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not. 

Her  desire  was  expressly  and  of  herself,  that 
when  I  had  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  his 
majesty,  1  should  send  it  by  your  lordship's 
hand's. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yet  say. 
Sir  John  Denham  is  not  come,  upon  whose  com- 
ing the  king  shall  have  account  of  our  consulta- 
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ttoDS  toaching  Iralaiidy  which,  we  ctimot  cod- 
olade,  till  we  hare  spoken  with  him.  God  erer 
piesenre  and  proeper  you. 

It  ^eveth  me  much,  that  I  cannot  hear  enough 
of  his  majesty's  good  disposition  of  health,  and 
his  pleasures,  and  other  ordinary  occurrences  of 
his  journey :  I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr. 
Packer  to  write  to  me  sometime,  of  matters  of 
that  kind.  1  have  made  the  like  request  to  Sir 
Edward  Villiers,  by  whom  1  write  this  present, 
to  whose  good  affection  I  think  myself  beholden, 
as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  his  good  parts, 
besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordship,  which 
bindeth  me  above  all. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

AprU  7, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  deliver  to  his  majesty 
the  enclosed. 

I  send  your  lordship,  also,  the  warrant  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  queen's  house,*  it  is  to  come  again 
to  the  king,  when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  let- 
ters patents;  for  this  is  only  the  warrant  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would  write  to 
your  lordship  about  it;  her  answer  was  very 
modest  and  discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded 
wholly  from  his  majesty's  kindness  and  goodness, 
who  had  referred  it,  it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to 
write  to  your  lordship  for  the  despatch  of  it,  but 
she  desired  me  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your 
former  care  of  it,  and  to  desire  you  to  continue 
it :  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not  to 
press  his  majesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 
This  answer  (because  I  like  it  so  well)  I  write 
to  you  at  large,  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by 
the  next.  God  ever  prosper  you  and  pre- 
serve you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

LoBdon,  April  19, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  honoured  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
and  the  papers  that  came  enclosed,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  that  account  yon  have 
given  him  therein,  especially  with  the  speech 
you  made  at  the  taking  of  your  place  in  the 
Chancery.  Whereby  his  majesty  perceiveth  that 
you  have  not  only  given  proof  how  well  you  un- 

*  Someraet  Hoitu. 


derstand  the  place  of  a  chancellor,  but  done  him 
much  right  also,  in  giving  notice  unto  those  that 
were  present,  that  you  had  received  such  instruc- 
tions from  his  majesty ;  whose  honour  will  be  so 
much  the  greater,  in  that  all  men  will  acknow- 
ledge the  sufficiency  and  worthiness  of  hb  ma- 
jesty's choice,  in  preferring  a  man  of  such  abili- 
ties to  that  place,  which,  besides,  cannot  but  be  a 
great  advancement  and  furtherance  to  his  service. 
And  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  his  majesty 
was  never  so  well  pleased,  as  he  is  with  this 
account  yon  have  given  him  of  this  passage* 
Thus,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  service, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Ediaburgbi  May  18, 1016. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

His  majesty  commandeth  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship,  that  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  that 
letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  he  saith 
is  a  very  blunt  one:  you  have  not  besides  sent 
him  some  advice  of  your  own,  his  majesty  having 
only  entrusted  you  to  speak  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  Nov.  19, 1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  Lord  : — How  well  I  wish  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Haughton,  himself,  I  dare  say,  doth  not  doubt, 
partly  out  of  mine  own  affection,  and  chiefly  for 
your  lordship^s  affection  towards  him,  which  to 
me  is  more  than  mine  own.  That  the  king  should 
make  bargains  of  hope,  when  his  treasure  suf- 
ficeth  not  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  advise 
for  my  dearest  friends ;  for  I  am  nailed*  to  the 
king's  estate.  But  two  things  I  shall  assent 
unto ;  the  one,  that  if  the  king  can  redeem  his 
works  without  charge  of  officers,  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it,  both  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  and  because 
I  perceive  the  uuiting  of  the  alum  works  in  the 
king's  hands  is  best:  the  other,  that  If  his  ma- 
jesty be  pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  there  be  no  forfeiture 
taken  by  Banister,  till  the  king  shall  advise  of 
this  bargain,  we  will  hold  him  to  it.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  your  lordship.  Your  lordship,  I 
think,  perceiveth  both  my  scribbling  and  cursory 
inditing,  that  I  write  in  straits  of  business. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr,  Bacon,  C.  S 

Tork  TTouae,  thia  S4th  of  Nov.,  1017. 
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TO  THE  KING. 

May  it  please  tour  Majebtt,  . 

Being  yesterday  assembled  in  council  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  we  had  begun,  for  retrench- 
noent  of  your  majesty's  expenses;  we  received 
your  princely  letters,  whereby  we  are  directed  to 
send  to  your  majesty  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  custom-house,  and  auditors,  out 
of  which  you  purpose  to  make  choice  of  some  to 
b9  sub-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic  and 
laborious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty  had 
appointed  to  our  care ;  we  have,  according  to  our 
duty,  sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the 
several  officers  of  your  majesty  in  those  places, 
to  be  ordered  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  best  to 
direct.  But  withal,  we  thought  it  appurtenant  to 
our  duties  to  inform  your  majesty  how  far  we 
have  proceeded  in  the  several  heads  of  retrench- 
ments by  your  majesty  at  your  departure  com- 
mitted unto  us,  that  when  you  know  in  what 
estate  our  labours  are,  your  judgment  may 
the  better  direct  any  further  course,  as  shall  be 
meet. 

The  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some 
days  since,  committed  peremptorily  to  the  officers 
of  the  house,  as  matter  of  commandment  from 
your  majesty,  and  of  duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  your  house  to  a  limited  charge  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  compositions ;  and  they  have  ever  since 
painfully,  as  we  are  informed,  travailed  in  it,  and 
will  be  ready  on  Sunday  next,  which  was  the  day 
given  them,  to  present  some  models  of  retrench- 
ments of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty's 
service. 

In  the  point  of  pensions  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning, by  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,  and 
of  others  of  a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  are 
still  going  on,  until  we  make  it  fit  to  be  presented 
to  your  majesty ;  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  Lord  Hay,  did  yesterday  report 
unto  us,  what  their  travail  had  ordered  in  the 
wardrobe;  and,  although  some  doubt  did  arise 
unto  us,  whether  your  majesty's  letters  intended 
m  stay  of  our  labours,  until  you  had  made  choice 
of  the  sub-committee  intended  by  you,  yet,  pre- 
suming that  sdch  a  course  by  sub-committee  was 
purposed  rather  for  a  furtherance  than  let  to  that 
work,  we  did  resolve  to  go  on  still,  till  your  ma- 
jesty's further  directions  shall  come  unto  us;  and 
then,  according  to  our  duty,  we  will  proceed  as 
we  shall  be  by  your  majes^  commanded ;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  inform  your 
majesty  of  what  we  have  done,  that  neither  your 
majesty  may  conceive  that  we  have  been  negli- 
gent in  those  things  which  were  committed  unto 
us,  nor  your  directions  by  your  late  letters  hin- 
der or  east  back  that  which  is  already  so  far  pro- 
ceeded in* 
And  80,  humbly  kissing  your  royal  hands, 


and  praying  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  and 
happy  reign  over  us,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
subjects  and  servants, 
G.  Cant.  James  Hay, 

E.  WoECESTER,  Jul.  Casab, 

T.  Arundel,  T.  Suffolk, 

E.  Wotton,  Pembroke, 
T.  Lake,  L.  Elie", 

F.  Bacon,  C.  S.  T.  Edmondes, 
Lennox,  Edw.  Coke, 
W.  Wallinoford,         C.  Edmondes. 

Dee.  5,  iei7. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letters,  wherein 
I  see  the  continuance  of  your  love  and  respect  to 
me,  in  any  thing  I  write  to  you  of,  for  which  I 
give  your  lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  nothing 
for  any  man  but  what  you  shall  find  just  and 
convenient  to  pass.  I  am  very  glad  to  understand 
that  there  is  so  good  hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hough- 
ton's business,  which  I  must  needs  ascribe  to  your 
lordship's  great  favour  toward  him  for  my  sake, 
which  I  will  ever  acknowledge.  If  his  majesty 
at  any  time  speiak  of  the  Lord  Clifton's  business, 
I  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship  hath 
written,  &c. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  last  of  Jenaary,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
to  me,  and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter 
and  other  things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  hath 
commanded  me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all. 

First,  for  your  memorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
judges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  no- 
thing either  to  be  added  or  diminished ;  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  accounteth  it 
needless  to  read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  them 
up  again,  and  sendeth  them  back  to  your  lordship 
without  reading  them.  Only  in  the  point  of  re- 
cusants his  majesty  is  of  the  quite  contrary  opi- 
nion to  you ;  for  though  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  than  his 
laws  appoint  in  Ihat  case,  yet  since  the  many 
reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  which  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own 
conscience  telleth  him  to  be  fit.  As,  first,  the 
Papists  in  his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart 
upon  the  commission  given  to  Sir  John  Digby, 
touching  the  match  with  Spain,  that  they  have 
sent  copies  thereof  privately  up  and  down,  and 
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axe  so  lifWd  up  in  their  hopes  of  what  they  desire, 
that  his  majesty  cannot  but  take  a  more  severe 
coarse,  as  far  as  by  his  laws  he  may,  than  hitherto 
he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see  a 
harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accustomed,  his  majesty  assareth  himself  they 
will  employ  all  their  means  to  farther  the  match, 
in  hope  of  mitigating  of  that  severity  when  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  And  though  these  reasons 
were  not,  his  majesty  would  account  it  a  baseness 
in  a  prince  to  show  such  a  desire  of  the  match,  as 
to  slack  any  thing  in  his  course  of  government, 
much  more  in  propagation  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fesseth,  for  fear  of  giving  hindrance  to  the  match 
thereby.  And  so,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
favours  to  my  brother  in  his  business,  I  rest 
Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  Feb.  8, 1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  commission  of  trea- 
sure to  no  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  ac- 
count enclosed  ;  wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no 
preposterous  issue  of  treasure.  Mr.  Chancellor 
imagines  well ;  Coke  seeks,  and  beats  over,  as 
well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ;  Secretary 
Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  to  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper 
his  majesty  and  yourself. 

Your  lordship*s  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
July  «5, 1618.  ^ 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

What  passed  in  your  lordship^s  presence  your 
lordship  can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow 
following  we  concluded  in  approbation  of  the 
books,  save  in  one  point,  touching  the  number 
convenient  for  manning  the  ships,  wherein  the 
number  allowed  by  the  commissioners  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ;  for  to  measure 
by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays,  is  no  good 
argument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is  to  be 
amended,  and  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
In  this  his  majesty  may  fall  upon  a  middle  pro- 
portion between  that  of  the  aommissioners  and 
that  of  the  officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books  which  we 
have  appointed  to  be  engrossed  into  one  ledger 
book  are  affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his 
majesty's  royal  directions,  and  orders  thereupon, 
extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  the  treasury,  I  persuade 
myself,  they  are  of  the  first  hours  that  have  be^  | 


well  speift  in  that  kind.  We  have  put  those 
particulars  whereof  his  majesty  gave  as  charge 
into  a  way. 

Bingley's  information  will  be  to  good  purpose, 
and  we  find  another  of  like  nature  revealed  to 
Mr.  Secretary  and  myself.  God  ever  prosper 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 

October  9, 1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  who  giveth  you  thanks  for  your  advice' 
to  communicate  the  business  of  the  Dutchmen  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  his 
majesty  was  before  purposed  to  refer  to  them,  as 
it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  carriage  of  it; 
and  to  your  lordship  and  the  rest  named  in  your 
letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  For  the 
proposers  of  the  suit,  his  majesty  intendeth  only 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  ser- 
vice and  his  princely  disposition,  but  to  preserve 
the  main  benefit  himself:  all  that  his  majesty 
would  have  your  lordship  to  do  for  the  present, 
is  to  take  order  about  the  writ  of  ne  exeunt 
regnum,  to  advise  with  his  learned  counsel  what 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  by  a  warrant  from 
his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  send  him  a  war- 
rant to  be  sigrned,  which  shall  be  returned  with 
all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinketh 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at  his  return  to 
London.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIIIGHAM. 

HiDcbinbroke,  Oct.  SI,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  for 
the  sheriffs.  I  received  also  the  papers  exhibited 
by  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  his 
majesty's  best  service,  and  thereupon  give  account 
to  his  majesty  when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormant,  touching  his 
majesty's  service,  specially  that  of  treasure,  (which 
is  now  aumma  summarum^^  maketh  me  propound 
to  his  majesty  a  matter,  which,  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  do  without  contemplation  of  friend  or  end, 
but  ammo  redo. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  in, 
I  fear  his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  in 
those  things  which  touch  upon  law ;  as  the  catling 
in  debts,  recusants,  alienations,  defalcations,  etc. 
And  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  these  new 
diligences,  if  the  first  beginning  cool,  all  will  go 
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bftck  to  the  old  bias.  Therefore,  it  may  please  j 
hia  majesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there  will  not 
be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  Lord  Chief  i 
Justice  of  England  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 1 
sure.  This  I  move  only  to  the  king  and  your  i 
lordship,  otherwise  it  is  a  thing  ex  non  entibus. 
God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship*s  most  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
From  tbe  Bur  dumber,  Nov.  SS,  1018. 

I  forget  not  TufVon*8  cause.    All  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search. 


TO  THE  KING.* 

May  it  plbask  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  majesty^s  pleasure,  signified 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Marquis  Buckingham,  we  have 
considered  of  the  fitness  and  conveniency  of  the 
gold  and  silver  thread  business,  as  also  the  profit 
that  may  accrue  unto  your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  convenient  that 
the  same  should  be  settled,  having  been  brought 
hither  at  the  great  charge  of  your  majesty's  now 
agents,  and  being  a  means  to  set  many  of  your 
poor  subjects  on  work ;  and  to  this  purpose  there 
was  a  former  certificate  to  your  majesty  from 
some  of  us  with  others. 

And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no 
cause  to  doubt;  but  do  conceive  apparent  likeli- 
hood, that  it  will  redound  much  to  your  majesty's 
profit,  which  we  esteem  may  be  at  the  least  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year;  and,  therefore,  in 
a  business  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
were  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought 
of;  which,  notwithstanding,  we  most  humbly 
leave  to  your  majesty's  highest  wisdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servants, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
h.  moxtaou, 
Henry  Yelverton. 


TO  the  marquis  of  BUCKlNGtlAM. 

My  very  GOOD  Lord, 

If  I  should  use  the  Count  de  Gondomar's  action, 
I  should  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  in 
token  of  thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token 
of  contentment,  and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token 
of  a  perpetual  remembrance. 

*  October  4, 1618.  Tbe  Mnrquia  of  Buckingham  writes 
from  Ttaeobflldf  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the  kinf  being 
detlrnnstobe  aatiflfied  of  tbe  gold  and  silver  thread  buslnen. 
woQid  have  his  lordthip  commit  the  lord  chief  Justice,  and 
tbe  attorney  and  solicitor-general  therein. 

Vol.  III.— 23 


I  send  now  to  know  how  his  majesty  doth  after 
his  remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  that  yester- 
day was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Chancery.  This 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  it  was  my  hap  to  clear  the  bar,  that  no  man 
was  left  to  move  any  thing,  which  my  lords  were 
pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  before.  To- 
morrow is  a  sealing  day ;  Thursday  is  the  funeral 
day ;  so  that  I  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  me 
whether  I  shall  attend  his  majesty  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Friday  hath  some  relics  of  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  treasure  have  appointed 
to  meet;  but  to  see  his  majesty  is  to  me  above 
all. 

I  have  set  down,  de  ben*  esse,  Suffolk's  cause, 
the  third  sitting  next  term ;  if  the  wind  sufifer  the 
commission  of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more 
and  more  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

This  lltb  May,  lfll9. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

Your  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his 
majesty  that  I  could  have  wished  you  had  been 
the  reporter  of  it  yourself;  but  seeing  you  came 
not,  I  cannot  but  give  you  thanks  for  employing 
me  in  the  delivering  of  that  which  pleased  his 
majesty  so  well,  whereof  he  will  put  your  lord- 
ship in  mind  when  he  seeth  you.  I  am  glad  we 
are  come  so  near  together,  and  hoping  to  see  you 
at  V^indsor,  I  rest  «% 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 

August  29tb,  1619. 


to  the  lord  chancellor. 

My  honourable  Lord, 

As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his 
majesty  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  bands,  when 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read 
the  paper  enclosed,  and  told  me  that  yon  had 
done  like  a  wise  counsellor;  first  setting  down 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  then  propounding 
the  difficulties,  the  rest  being  to  be  done  in  its 
own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  may  now  let  your  lordship  under- 
stand his  majesty's  good  conceit  ^d  acceptation 
of  your  service,  upon  your  discourse  with  him  at 
Windsor;  which,  though  I  heard  not  myself,  yet 
I  heard  his  majesty  much  commend  it,  both  for 
the  method  and  the  affection  you  showed  therein 
to  his  affairs,  in  such  earnest  manner,  as  if  you 
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made  it  your  only  stady  and  care  to  advance  his 
majesty's  serrice.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Wanatesdi  September  Qtk,  1019. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourablk  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  letters  by  both  your  ser- 
vants, and  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them, 
who  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you 
have  held  in  the  Earl  of  Suffblk^s  business,  and 
holdeth  himself  so  much  the  more  beholden  to 
you,  because  you  sent  the  letter  of  your  own  mo- 
tion, without  order  or  consent  of  the  lords,  where- 
by his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an  answer.  His 
majesty  hath  understood  by  many  how  worthily 
your  lordship  hath  carried  yourself  both  in  this 
and  the  Dutch  business;  for  which  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name ;  and 
seeth  your  care  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that 
concern  his  service,  that  he  cannot  but  much 
rejoice  in  the  trust  of  such  a  servant,  which  is  no 
less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royeloo,  October  S3d,  1619. 

Endonedy 

On  my  Lord  ofBueka^  eneloaing  a  letter  ofwbmU' 
nan  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourablk  LeitD, 

The  news  of  this  victory  hath  so  well  pleased 
his  majesty,  that  he  giveth  thanks  to  all ;  and  I, 
among  the  rest,  who  had  no  other  part  but  the 
delivering  of  your  letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good 
acceptation,  which  he  would  have  rewarded  after 
the  Roman  fashion  with  every  man  a  garland,  if 
It  had  been  now  in  use ;  but  after  the  fashion  of 
his  gracious  goodness,  he  giveth  your  lordship 
thanks ;  and  would  have  you  deliver  the  like,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the 
judges.  Your  news,  which  came  the  first,  gave 
his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  his 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

October  14ib,  1619. 

Endorse^ 

Tiktmks  on  the  Suceeu  in  the  Ore  Tenus  against 
the  Dutch, 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERV  GOOD  LoRn, 

I  send  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Laque, 
drawn  in  such  form  as,  upon  a  meeting  with^me 


of  the  chief  justices  and  the  learned  eonnsel,  was 
conceived  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  meaning  and 
directions;  yet,  lest  we  should  err,  we  thought 
good  to  send  it  to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  re- 
turned with  speed,  or  else  there  will  be  no  day  in 
court  to  make  it  God  bless  and  prosper  you.  I 
rest 

\         Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 

November  98tb,  I0I9. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent 
drawn  for  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty 
liketh  well,  and,  because  he  served  him  in  so 
honourable  a  place,  is  graciously  pleased  that  he 
roaketh  submission  in  writing,  so  that  my  Lady 
of  Exeter  be  contented  and  the  lords,  whom  his 
majesty  would  have  you  acquaint  therewith.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  89th  Nov.,  1019. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  vkrt  good  Lord, 

We  sentence  to-morrow,  but  I  write  to-day, 
because  I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  as  I  would,  but 
better  than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I 
find  was  necessary  more  than  convenient.  I  gave 
aim  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privie 
verdict,  or  to  determine  what  was  a  good  proof  or 
not  a  good  proof,  nor  who  was  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  only  to  think  of  some  fit  proportion  of 
the  fines,  that  there  might  be  less  distraction  in 
the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered ;  some  would 
have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I  made  it 
good  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censured 
as  well  as  the  new,  (which  was  the  goal,)  and  I 
am  persuaded  the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  of  the  cause.  Their  fines  will  be  mode- 
rate, but  far  from  contemptible.  Tlie  attorney 
did  very  well  to-day ;  I  perceive  he  is  a  better 
pleader  than  a  director,  and  more  eloquent  than 
considerate. 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  have  here, 
but  I  am  sure  I  acquit  my  trust.    To-morrow  I 
will  write  particularly.    God  ever  preserve  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Tueidey  Afternoon,  this  7th  Dec.,  1619. 
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TO  THE  LOED  CHANCBLLOE 

Mt  Lord, — His  majesty  having  seen  in  this 
great  basioess  your  exceeding  care  and  diligence 
in  his  service  by  the  effect  which  hath  followed 
thereupon,  hath  commanded  me  to  give  yoa  many 
thanks  in  his  name,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  seeth 
you  play  the  part  of  all  in  all,  &c. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BuCKlNOHABfU 
Newnsrkct,  tko  10th  Deeetnber,  1619. 

Endoraed, 

In  ike  DtUek  CduMe. 


TO  TBB  MAEQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

To  keep  form,  I  hare  written  immediately  to 
his  majesty  of  Justice  Croke's  death,  and  send 
your  lordship  the  letter  open,  wishing  time  were 
not  lost.    God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 
Fiu  Vbbclam,  Cane. 
jMiwnrt4tk,ioift. 


TO  THE  MAEQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  gooo  Lorb, 

I  doubt  not  but  Sir  Giles  Montpesson  adver- 
tiseth  your  lordship  how  our  revenue  business 
proceeds.  I  would  his  majesty  had  rested  upon 
the  first  names ;  for  the  additionals,  specially  the 
exchequer  man,  doth  not  only  weaken  the  matter, 
but  weakeneth  my  forces  in  it,  he  being  thought 
to  have  been  brought  in  across.  But  I  go  on,  and 
hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  majesty 
to  give  me  special  thanks,  I  will  have  speciad 
care  of  them  in  time.    God  ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

February  10, 1019. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

One  gave  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  stone ; 
that  I  should  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it 
least.  This  I  apply  to  the  king's  business, 
which  surely  I  revolve  most  when  I  am  least  in 
action,  whereof,  at  my  attendance,  I  will  give  his 
majesty  such  account  as  can  proceed  from  my 
poor  and  mean  abilities,  which  as  his  majesty, 
out  of  grace,  may  think  to  be  more  than  they  are, 
so  I,  out  of  desire,  may  think  sometime  they  can 


effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor 
the  tuning  of  it  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well 
played  on  from  time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty's  business  or  commandments 
require  it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  do  affect  me.  At  Lon- 
don, and  so  at  Theobalds  and  Hampton  Court, 
I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  watt  upon  his 
majesty.  Meanwhile  I  am  exceeding  glad  to 
hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  this 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to  see  your  lord- 
ship, eujua  amor  tarUum  mihi  creteii  in  horas,  (as 
the  poet  saith,)  I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vcrul.vm,  Cane 
Gorkambury,  this  aoth  Augiut,  1090. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Loan, 

The  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all 
points.  For  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  offer 
to  Secretary  Calvert,  do  very  basely  shrink  from 
their  words ;  but  we  are  casting  about  to  piece  it 
and  perfect  it.  The  two  goose  quills.  Maxwell 
and  Alured,  have  been  pulled,  and  they  have 
made  submissions  in  that  kind  which  the  board 
thought  fit :  for  we  would  not  do  them  the  honour 
to  require  a  recantation  of  their  opinion,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  presumption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  (not  showing 
much  care  or  dread  to  it,)  yet  really  to  suppress 
this  licentious  course  of  talking  and  writing. 
My  old  Lord  Burghley  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  hath  talked,  he  hath 
done ;  but  the  Englishman,  when  he  hath  talked, 
he  begins.  It  evaporateth  malice  and  discontent 
in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other.  And 
therefore,  upon  some  fit  occasion,  I  wish  a  more 
public  example.  The  king's  states,  if  I  should 
now  die  and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my 
heart,  as  Queen  Mary  said  of  Calais;  we  find 
additionals  still,  but  the  consumption  goeth  on. 
I  pray  God  give  his  majesty  resolution,  passing 
by  at  once  all  impediments  and  less  respects,  to 
do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  irreme- 
diable. God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
July  tsd,  leao. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  pounds  set  upon 
Englefield,  for  his  majesty,  and  given  order  fbr 
levying  it. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


Mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

I  write  now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  for  that  I  hear  in  my  absence,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  towards  me,  (though  unwor- 
thy,) a  great  deal  of  grace  and  good  opinion 
before  his  lords;  which  is  much  to  my  comfort, 
whereunto  I  must  ever  impute  your  lordship  as 
accessary.  I  have  also  written  to  him  what  sig- 
nification I  received  from  Secretary  Naunton,  of 
his  majesty^s  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a 
business,  there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

The  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakness 
doth  a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope,  within  a  day 
or  two,  to  have  full  use  of  it.    I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

October  Sd,  1090. 


Your  majesty  needeth  not  to  doubt  but  I  shall 
carry  the  business  with  that  secrecy  which 
appertaineth. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It'  mat  please  tour  Majestt, 

I  thought  myself  an  unfortunate  man,  that  I 
could  not  attend  you  at  Theobald*s.  But  I  hear 
that  your  majesty  hath  done,  as  God  Almighty 
nseth  to  do,  which  is  to  turn  evil  into  good,  in 
that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  upon  that 
occasion  to  express,  before  your  lords,  your  gra- 
cious opinion  and  favour  towards  me,  which  I 
most  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for,  and  will 
aspire  to  deserve. 

Secretary  Naunton  thia  day  brought  me  your 
pleasure  in  certain  notes :  that  I  should  advise  with 
the  two  chief  justices,  (old  Parliament  men,)  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (who  is  also  their  senior  in  that 
school,)  and  Sir  Randall  Crewe,  the  last  speaker, 
and  such  other  judges  as  we  should  think  fit,  touch- 
ing that  which  might  in  true  policy,  without 
packing  or  degenerate  arts,  prepare  to  a  Parliament, 
in  case  your  majesty  should  resolve  of  one  to  be 
held,  and  withal  he  signified  to  me  some  particu- 
lar points,  which  your  majesty  very  wisely  had 
deduced. 

All  your  majesty's  business  is  super  ear  meum, 
for  I  lay  it  to  heart,  but  this  is  a  business  secun- 
dum ear  meum  ,i  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty 
all  possible  good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from 
seeking  to  impropriate  to  myself  the  thanks,  but 
shall  become  omnibus  omnia,  (as  St.  Paul  saith,) 
to  attain  your  majesty's  ends. 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,  I  will  write  to 
your  "fhajesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have 
special  care  to  communicate  with  my  lords  in 
some  principal  points,  though  all  things  are  not 
at  first  fit  for  the  whole  table.  I  ever  rest 
Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

OctotwrMfUno. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  Lord  : — I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  and  labour  in  his  service,  for  which 
he  commandeth  me  to  give  you  thanks,  and  to  let 
your  lordship  know,  that  he  liketh  exceeding 
well  your  method  held  by  the  judges,  which 
could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  with  you 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  proclama- 
tion, that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persuasive 
rather  than  compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that  the 
point  concerning  the  persons,  who  should  be 
admitted  and  who  avoided,  is  fit  to  be  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  table,  and  to 
be  carried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  his  majesty  had 
heard  of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  tlie 
master  of  the  wards,  that  it  should  be  hastened 
and  set  in  hand  with  all  speed,  which  his  majesty 
doubteth  not  but  is  done  by  this  time.  Touch- 
ing your  advice  for  a  treasurer,  his  majesty  is 
very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  you  know  as 
much  at  his  return^  when  he  will  speak  further 
with  your  lordship  of  it :  and  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BUCKINOBAM. 

Royttoiii  Oct.  Otb,  lOSO. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  have  showed  your  letter  and  the  proclamation 
to  his  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  according  as 
his  meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  elections  of  the  burgesses,  findeth 
a  great  deal  more,  containing  matter  of  state,  and 
the  reasons  of  calling  the  Parliament;  whereof 
neither  the  people  are  capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  his 
majesty  to  open  unto  them,  but  to  reserve  to  the 
time  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  course 
of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty  intendeth 
to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof,  in  the  procla- 
mation, would  cut  oflfthe  ground  of  his  majesty's 
and  your  lordship's  speech  at  the  proper  time; 
his  majesty  hath,  therefore,  extracted  somewhat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  draught  you  have  sent, 
purposing  to  take  a  few  days'  space  to  set  down 
himself  what  he  thinketh  fit,  and  to  make  it  ready 
against  his  return  hither,  or  to  Theobald's  at  tlie 
furthest,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.    And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  Buckingham. 

Rojrtton,  Oct.  lOUi,  1090. 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Our  tery  good  Lord, 

We  thought  it  our  duty  to  impart  to  his  majesty, 
by  your  lordship,  one  particular  of  Parliament 
business,  which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate, 
though  it  be  too  high  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  of  it 
The  officers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  themselves  to  me,  the  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  should  make  such  a  writ 
of  summons  to  the  prince,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  some  precedents  of  it,  which 
I,  the  chancellor,  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
the  committees  for  Parliament  business,  in  whose 
assistance  I  find  so  much  strength,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  any  thing  without  them.  Where- 
upon, we,  (according  to  his  majesty's  prudent 
and  constant  rule,  for  observing  in  what  reigns 
the  precedents  were,)  upon  diligent  search,  have 
found  as  followeth: 

That  Kincr  Edward  T.  called  his  eldest  son 
Prince  Edward,  to  his  Parliament,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  another  Parliament, 
in  the  four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  called  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest 
son,  to  his  Parliament  in  the  five-and-twentieth, 
eight^and  twentieth,  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of 
his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  called  Prince  Henry  to  his  Parlia- 
ments in  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  eleventh 
years  of  his  reign,  the  prince  being  under  age  in 
the  three  first  Parliaments;  and  we  find  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  eighth  year,  the  prince  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  in  days  of  business,  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  to  the  lords. 

King  Edward  IV.  called  Prince  Edward,  his 
son,  to  his  Parliament,  in  anno  22  of  his  reign, 
beint;  within  ao[e. 

King  Henry  VII.  called  Prince  Arthur  to  his 
Parliament  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
being  within  age. 

Of  King  Edward  VI.  we  find  nothing;  his 
years  were  tender,  and  he  was  not  created  Prince 
of  Wales. 

And  for  Prince  Henry,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  during  the  last  Parliament  at  which  he  lived. 
We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his 
majesty  what  we  have  found  ;  and,  withal,  that 
the  writs  of  summons  to  the  prince  are  not  much 
differing  from  the  writs  to  the  peers ;  for  they  run 
in  Jide  et  iif^eaneia^  and  sometimes  in  fide  ethonut' 
gio  in  quibus  nobis  tencmini,  and  after  consilium 
nobis  impensuri  circa  ardua  regni.  Whereby  it 
should  seem  that  princes  came  to  Parliament,  not 
only  in  the  days  of  solemnity,  when  they  came 
without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting. 
And,  if  it  should  be  so,  then  the  prince  may  vote, 
and  likewise  may  be  of  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
House,  and,  consequently,  may  be  of  a  conference 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  the  like. 


This  might  have  been  made  more  manifest  as 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  prince  in  days  of 
sitting,  if,  through  the  negligence  of  officers,  the 
journal  books  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
before  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  were  not 
all  missing. 

All  which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  care 
to  look  through,  and  faithfully  to  represent  to  his 
majesty.  And  having  agrreed  secrecy  amongst 
ourselves,  and  enjoined  it  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, we  humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty's 
pleasure,  whether  he  will  silence  the  question 
altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  service,  or 
refer  it  to  his  council,  or  what  other  course  be 
will  be  pleased  to  take,  according  to  his  great 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

This  we  have  despatched  the  sooner,  because 
the  writs  of  summons  must  have  forty  days  dis- 
tance from  tho  first  days  of  the  Parliament.  And 
for  the  other  parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty 
shall  hear  from  us,  by  the  gprace  of  God,  within 
few  days.  Evermore  praying  for  his  majesty's 
prosperity,  and  wishing  your  lordship  much  hap* 
piness, 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane, 
H.  Montagu, 
Edw.  Coke, 
Henrv  Hobarte, 
Ran.  Crew. 

York  House,  Nor.  91st|  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

We  have,  these  two  days  past,  made  report  to 
the  board  of  our  Parliament  committee,  upon  re- 
lation whereof,  for  some  things  we  provide,  for 
some  thincra  we  arm. 

The  king,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  signification, 
did  wisely  put  it  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  pa- 
tents which  we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  removed,  by  act  of  council 
before  Parliament.  I  opined,  (but  yet  somewhat 
like  Ovid's  mistress  that  strove,  but  yet  as  one 
that  would  be  overcome)  that  yea.     My  reasons : 

That  men  would  go  better  and  faster  to  the 
main  errand. 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor 
talked  of,  and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  things  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  coun- 
cil had  done  the  like  in  former  particulars  (which 
I  enumerated)  before  Parliament,  near  Pariiament, 
during  Parliament,  the  council  were  to  keep  their 
wont^  sentinel,  as  if  they  thought  not  of  a  Par- 
liament, to  destroy  in  other  patents,  as  conceal- 
ments. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were. 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  a  humouring  of 
the  Parliament,  (being  now  in  the  calends  of  a 
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Pariiament,)  and  that  after  Parliament  they  wonld 
come  up  again. 

That  offered  graces,  by  reason  and  experience, 
lose  their  thanks. 

They  that  are  to  be  suffered  to  play  .upon  some- 
thing, since  they  can  do  nothing  of  themselves. 

That  the  choosing  out  of  some  things,  when 
perhaps  their  minds  might  be  more  upon  other 
things,  would  do  no  great  effect. 

That  former  patents,  taken  away  by  act  of 
council,  were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular 
persons;  whereas  now  it  should  seem  to  be 
done  tanqtuun  ex  officio. 

To  this  I  yielded,  though  I  confess  I  am  yet  a 
little  doubtful  to  the  point  of  nuivibus  modia.  But 
it  is  true  that  the  speech  of  these,  though  in  the 
Lower  House,  may  be  contemned  ;  and  if  way  be 
given  to  them  (as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some 
of  them  in  my  last)  it  will  sort  to  your  honour. 
For  other  things,  the  lords  have  put  them  in  a 
very  good  way,  of  which  I  will  give  express  ac- 
count when  I  see  his  majesty,  as  also  of  other 
observations  concerning  Parliament.  For  if  his 
majesty  said  well  that  when  he  knew  the  men  and 
the  elections,  he  would  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
prognostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  occurrents  abroad,  and  the 
general  licentious  speaking  of  state  matters,  of 
which  I  wrote  in  my  last.  God  ever  keep  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Dec.  16|  1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would 
permit,  I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught 
of  the  proclamation  your  lordship  sent  me  by  his 
majesty^s  direction.  His  majesty  liketh  it  in 
every  point  so  well,  both  in  matter  and  form,  that 
he  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a  word  in  it,  and 
w^ould  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the  lords  of 
the  council  with  it,  (though  he  assureth  himself, 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed,) 
and  to  take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth. 
And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  Buckingham. 

Theobaldt,  Dec.  SI,  1090. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
and  the  enclosed,  the  matter  which  his  majesty 
hath  been  thinking  upon  for  his  speech,  concemeth 
both  the  points  of  the  institution  of  a  Parliament, 
and  of  the  end  for  which  this  is  called ;  yet  his 


majesty  thinketh  it  fit  that  some  extract  be  made 
out  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but  very  short,  as 
he  will  show  you  at  his  return. 

Yours,  &c,  « 

G.  Buckingham. 

Ttaeobalda,  Jsn.  19, 1090. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORDS,  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 
IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OF  PARLIAMENT  AS- 
SEMBLED. 

Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRDS, 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  make  a 
favourable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence. 
It  is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of 
my  heart  and  of  my  back,  though  joined  with  that 
comfort  of  mind  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not 
far  from  Heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first-fruits. 

And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  I 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my  re- 
quests unto  your  lordships  are : 

First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be 
heard. 

Secondly,  That  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in 
a  higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  con- 
venient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  make 
my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's 
part  will  be  the  least :  for  I  shall  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  cavilla« 
tions,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  (as  your  lord- 
ships know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I  know 
or  remember.  * 

Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brought  against  me ;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly,  That  if  there  he  any  more  petitions 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension 
of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  especially 
against  a  judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders 
auid  decrees  in  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses 
that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints 
agrainst  me,)  but  that  I  may  answer  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  re- 
spectively. 

These  requests,  1  hope,  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinkingmyself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  pre- 
lates to  discern  of  my  cause;  and  desiring  no 
privilege  of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness ; 
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but  meaning,  as  I  said,  to  deal  fairly  and  plainly 
witli  your  lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your 
honours  and  favours ;  I  pray  God  to  bless  your 
counsels  and  persons.    And  rest 

Your  lordships'  humble  servant, 

Fr.  St.  AuiAif,  Cane. 

March  19tli,  1090. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  toub  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  think  myself  infinitely  bounden  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  vouchsafing  me  access  to  your  royal 
person,  and  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garment.  I 
see  your  majesty  imitateth  him  that  would  not 
break  the  broken  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax ;  and  as  your  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  so  I 
hope  assuredly  my  lords  of  the  Upper  House  will 
imitate  you,  and  unto  your  majesty's  grace  and 
mercy,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommend  myself. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  for  me  to 
answer  particulars  till  I  have  my  charge ;  which, 
when  I  shall  receive,!  shall,  without  fig-leaves  or 
disguise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what 
I  can  extenuate,  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I 
caa  neither  clear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  I  might  conceive  to  be  no  offence, 
and  yet  is,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be 
twice  penitent,  once  for  my  fault,  and  the  second 
time  for  my  error,  and  so  submitting  all  that  I  am 
to  your  majesty's  grace,  I  rest. 

AprU  90,  lUl. 


to  the  kino. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty, 

It  hath  pleased  God  for  these  three  days  past, 
to  visit  me  with  such  extremity  of  headach  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  my  head,  fixed  in  one  place, 
that  I  thought  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthu- 
roation;  and  then  the  little  physic  that  I  have 
told  me  that  either  it  must  grow  to  a  congelation, 
and  so  to  a  lethargy,  or  to  break,  and  so  to  a 
mortal  fever  or  sudden  death;  which  apprehen- 
sion, and  chiefly  the  angruish  of  the  pain,  made 
me  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But  now 
that  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable, 
I  resume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein 
prostrate  myself  again,  by  my  letter,  at  your 
majesty's  feet. 

Your  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that  at  my 
last  so  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
move  your  majesty  by  your  absolute  power  of 
pardon,  or  otherwise,  to  take  my  cause  into  your 
hands,  and  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House.  And  according  to  my  desire,  your 
majesty  left  it  to  the  sentence  of  the  House  by 
my  lord  treasurer's  report. 

But  now,  if  not  per  omnipaientismf  as  the  divines 
say,  hviX  per  pokitatefn  euaviter  tUeponerUem^  your 
majesty  will  graciously  save  me  from  a  sentence. 


with  the  good  liking  of  the  House,  and  that  cup 
may  pass  from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires. 
This  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  because  1 
assure  myself,  thai  if  it  be  reformation  that  is 
sought,  th%  very  taking  away  of  the  seal,  upon 
my  general  submission,  will  be  as  much  in 
example,  for  these  four  hundred  years,  as  any 
further  severity. 

The  means  of  this  I  most  humbly  leave  unto 
your  majesty,  but  surely  I  should  conceive,  that 
your  majesty  opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  the 
lords,  counsellors,  and  a  motion  of  the  prince, 
after  my  submission,  and  my  lord  marquis  using 
his  interest  with  his  friends  in  the  House,  may 
affect  the  sparing  of  the  sentence ;  I  making  my 
humble  suit  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  joined 
with  the  delivery  up  of  the  seal  into  your  majes- 
ty's hands.  This  is  my  last  suit  that  I  shaU 
make  to  your  majesty  in  this  business,  prostrating 
myself  at  your  mercy-seat,  after  fifteen  years' 
service,  wherein  I  have  served  your  majesty  in 
my  poor  endeavours,  with  an  entire  heart  And, 
as  I  presume  to  say  unto  yonr  m^esty,  am  still 
a  virgin,  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  or 
crown,  and  now  only  craving  that  after  eight  steps 
of  honour,  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But,  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  present  your 
majesty  with  bribe ;  for  if  your  majesty  give  me 
peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  I  will 
present  you  with  a  good  history  of  England,  and 
a  better  digest  of  your  laws.  And  so  concluding 
with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  hands, 

Fr.  St.  Albaiy. 

May  9, 1631. 


TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

It  may  please  your  Highness, 

When  I  called  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am 
bound  to  your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your 
arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence,  that  took  hold 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence,  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  your  gracious 
memory  and  mention  since  the  sentence,  pitying 
me,  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and  valuing  me  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  I  find  my  words  almost 
as  barren  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unto  your 
highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I 
can  but  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to 
clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  bless- 
ings, and  likewise  joyfully  to  meditate  upon 
those  he  hath  conferred  upon  you  already ;  in  that 
he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  con- 
tinuance ;  in  yourself  so  judicious,  accomplished, 
and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more  virtues 
in  the  buds,  which  are  the  sweetest  that  have 
been  known  in  a  young  prince  of  long  time ;  with 
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the  realm  so  well  beloved,  so  much  honoured,  as 
it  is  men's  daily  observation  how  nearly  you 
approach  to  his  majesty's  perfections;  how  every 
day  you  exceed  yourself;  how,  compared  with 
other  princes,  which  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
young  at  this  time,  yon  shine  amongst  them; 
they  rather  setting  off  your  religious,  moral,  and 
natural  excellences,  than  matching  them,  though 
you  be  but  a  second  person.  These  and  such 
like  meditations  1  feed  upon,  since  I  can  yield 
your  highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  my- 
self, I  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  above,  of 
whose  grace  and  favour  1  have  had  extraordinary 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictions,  to  lead 
such  a  life  in  the  last  acts  thereof,  as,  whether  his 
majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  live  to  myself, 
I  shall  make  the  world  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highness'a  worthy 
servant.  Sir  John  Vaughan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loving  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already  much 
revived  my  languishing  spirits:  1  beseech  your 
highness,  thank  him  for  me.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  highness. 

Your  highnesses  most  humble  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  1, 16tl. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  plbask  your  most  excbllent  Majesty, 
I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty, 
without  which  timely  grant,  any  farther  grace 
would  have  come  too  late.  But  your  majesty, 
that  did  shed  tears  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
will,  I  hope,  shed  the  dew  of  your  grace  and 
goodness  upon  me  in  the  end.  Let  me  live  to 
serve  you,  else  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  death  to 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  4,  1091. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  getting  me 
out  of  prison ;  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my 
mind,  nevertheless,  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I 
may  be  on  my  feet  to  do  his  majesty  and  your 
lordship  faithful  service.  Wherein  your  lordship, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  advi'rsity 
hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  God 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
June  4,  IJBl, 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  may  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  perceive,  by  my  noble  and  constant  friend, 
the  marquis,  that  yonr  majesty  hath  a  gracious 
inclination  towards  me,  and  taketh  care  of  me, 
for  fifteen  years  the  subject  of  your  favour,  now 
of  your  compaasion,  for  which  I  most  humbly 
thank  your  majesty.  This  same  nova  crecUura 
is  the  work  of  God's  pardon  and  the  king's,  and 
since  I  have  the  inward  seal  of  the  one,  I  hope 
well  of  the  other. 

Utar^  saith  Seneca  to  his  master,  magnis  ex- 
entpks ;  nee  meas  fortunaB,  sed  turn,  Demosthenes 
was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature, 
yet  was  recalled  with  honour;  Marcus  Livius 
was  condemned  for  exactions,  yet  afterwards 
made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  banished  for 
divers  corruptions,  yet  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Quinquen- 
nium Neronis.  Many  more.  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employ- 
ment, but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit, 
your  majesty  will  never  suffer  me  to  die  in  want 
or  dishonour.  I  do  now  feed  myself  upon  remem- 
brance, how,  when  your  majesty  used  to  go  a  pro- 
gress, what  loving  and  confident  charges  yoa 
were  wont  to  give  me  touching  your  business. 
For,  as  Aristotle  saith,  young  men  may  be  happy 
by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and  seques- 
tered men,  by  remembrance.  God  ever  prosper 
and  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

July  10, 1691. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 
My  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  hare  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  very  graciously, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  pro- 
mised to  send  very  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  cometh. 
1  send  your  lordship  his  majesty's  warrant  for 
your  pardon,  as  you  desired  it;  but  am  sorry, 
that  in  the  current  of  my  service  to  your  lordship 
there  should  be  the  least  stop  o^  any  thing;  yet 
having  moved  his  majesty,  upon  your  servant's 
intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  till  Christmas, 
I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  occa- 
sions, and  even  in  that  particular  already,  to  the 
dislike  of  many  of  your  own  friends,  showed  with 
great  forwardness  his  gracious  favour  towards 
you,  very  unwilling  to  grant  you  any  longer  liberty 
to  abide  there ;  which,  being  but  a  small  advan- 
tage to  you,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste, 
as  you  cannot  but  easily  conceive,  to  the  whole 
state.    And  1  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  refusal 
of  his  roajesty^s  falling  in  a  time  when  I  was  a 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  particular  concerning 
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nyself,  wherein,  though  your  senrant  insisted 
farther  than,  I  am  sure,  would  ever  enter  into 
your  thou^ts,  I  cannot  but  take  it  as  a  part  of  a 
faithful  servant  in  him.  But  if  your  lordship,  or 
your  lady,  find  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  part  with 
the  house,  I  would  rather  provide  myself  other- 
wise than  any  way  incommodate  you,  but  will 
never  slack  any  thing  of  my  affection  to  do  you 
service ;  whereof,  if  I  have  not  yet  given  good 
proof,  I  will  desire  nothing  more  than  the  fittest 
occasion  to  show  how  much  I  am 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
October,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  UARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

An  unexpected  accident  maketh  roe  hasten  this 
letter  to  your  lordship,  before  I  could  despatch 
Mr.  Meautys ;  it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stayed 
ray  pardon  at  the  seal.  But  it  is  with  good  re- 
spect; for  hesaith  it  shall  be  private,  and  then  he 
would  forthwith  write  to  your  lordship,  and  would 
pass  it  if  he  received  your  pleasure;  and  doth  also 
show  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that  he  doubt- 
eth  the  exception  of  the  sentence  of  Parliament  is 
not  well  drawn,  nor  strong  enough,  which,  if  it 
be  doubtful,  my  lord  hath  great  reason.  But  sure 
I  am,  both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Attorney  meant  clearly,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Attorney's  pen  hath  gone  well.  My  humble 
request  to  your  lordship  is,  that,  for  my  lord's 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Solicitor  may  be  joined  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  and  if  it  be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on ; 
if  not  it  may  be  amended.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alban. 

October  18, 1621. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mr  HOIIOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
in  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
which  your  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours,  but 
having  not  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  business  you  write  of;  and,  therefore, 
thought  fit  notto  detain  your  man  here  any  longer, 
having  nothing  else  to  write,  but  that  I  always 
rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Hlnehenbrook,  Oct.  SO,  Ittl. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  noblk  Lord, 

Now  that  I  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have 
thought  it  congruous  to  give  your  lordship  notice 

Vol.  in.— 24 


thereof,  that  you  may  no  longer  hang  upon  the 
treaty,  which  hath  been  between  your  lordship 
and  me,  touching  York  House;  in  which  I  assure 
your  lordship  I  never  desired  to  put  you  to  the 
least  inconvenience.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  Lord, — I  am  glad  your  lordship  understands 
me  so  rightly  in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  still  in 
the  same  mind,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  settled  to  my 
contentment ;  and  so  I  hope  you  shall  enjoy  yours 
with  the  more,  because  I  am  so  well  pleased  in 
mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  very  far  from 
taking  it  ill,  if  you  part  with  it  to  any  else,  judg^ 
ing  it  alike  unreasonableness  to  desire  that  which 
is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another. 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  com- 
miseration of  your  long  imprisonment,*  which,  in 
some  respects,  both  yoit  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  harder  than  the  Tower ;  you  for  the  help  of 
physic,  your  parley  with  your  creditors,  your  con- 
ference for  your  writings  and  studies,  dealing 
with  friends  about  your  business ;  and  I  for  this 
advantage,  to  be  sometimes  happy  in  visiting  and 
conversing  with  your  lordship,  whose  company  I 
am  much  desirous  to  enjoy,  as  being  tied  by  an- 
cient acquaintance  to  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my 
release,  are  such  as  I  now  find,  that  in  building 
upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship, 
I  have  built  upon  the  rock  where  neither  winds 
or  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks  as 
ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  much  com- 
forted in  fortune,  and  much  more  comforted  in 
showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him,  of  which 
I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  of  Faulkland,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Saokville,  Mr.  Matthew,  and  otherwise. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty, 
thanks,  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  here 
put  into  your  noble  hands. 

I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  offer 
to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into 
better  order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England. 
The  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sir  Ed« 

*  Restraint  from  comiDg  within  the  verge  of  the  court, 
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ward  Sackville,  becaiue  it  were  no  g^ood  manners 
to  olog  bia  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triumph  and 
recreation,  with  a  business  of  this  nature,  so  as 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  when  you  tliink  the  time 
reasonable. 

I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship 
with  a  book  of  my  History  of  King  Henry  VIL, 
and  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelve  months,  I 
dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty,  and  this  last 
summer,  this  book  to  the  prince,  your  lordship's 
turn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
live  to  it,  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall 
use  my  own  choice,  for  this  is  the  best  retribution 
I  can  make  to  your  lordship.  God  prosper  you. 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albaii. 

Gortaambury,  tlili  90tb  of  March,  1681. 

Eadoned, 

Ih  the  Bight  Honourable  hi$  very  good  lord^  the 
Lord  Marquie  of  Buckingham^  High  Mmiral 
of  England, 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitely bounden  to  your  majesty's  grace  and  good- 
ness, for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and 
constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the 
civilians  say,  is  res  inaatimabilis,  my  liberty ;  so 
that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not 
die  a  prisoner;  nay,  further,  your  majesty  hath 
vouchsafed  to  rest  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of 
your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  the  referring 
the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good 
lord  the  treasurer,  which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty 
in  your  majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much  left  of  a 
late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be 
sorry  to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immo- 
dest. These  your  majesty's  great  benefits,  in 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways  be 
sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor 
of  famous  memory,  and  now  I  hope  of  more 
famous  memory  than  before,  King  Henry  VH., 
to  give  your  majesty  thanks  for  me ;  which  work, 
most  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a 
kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now,  by 
your  majesty's  favour,  I  am  entering  into,  I  made 
a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  a  History 
of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  I  have 
by  a  figure  of  pare  pro  toto  performed  the  one,  so 
I  have  herewith  sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an 
epistle,  a  new  offer  of  the  other ;  but  my  desire  is 


farther,  if  it  stand  with  your  majesty's  good  plea- 
sure, since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and 
my  pen  my  factor  for  the  use  of  my  talent,  that 
your  majesty,  who  is  a  great  master  in  these 
things,  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  some 
task  to  write,  and  that  I  should  take  for  an  oracle. 
And  because  my  Instauration,  which  I  esteem  my 
great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  in  silence, 
was  dedicated  to  your  majesty,  and  this  History 
of  King  Henry  VH.,  to  your  lively  and  excellent 
image  the  prince,  if  now  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my 
Lord' of  Buckingham,  whom  I  have  so  much 
reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity 
embrace  your  majesty's  direction  than  my  own 
choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  trou- 
bling you  thus  long.  God  evermore  preserve  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Oorhambury,  tbia  90th  Marchi  lOSl. 


TO  THE  LORD  DIGBY. 

Mr  VERY  ooon  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  yon 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows,  whether  the  length 
of  your  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass.  But  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune. 


TO  TH&  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  despatched  the  business 
your  lordship  recommended  to  me,  which  I  send 
your  lordship  here  enclosed,  signed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  have  likewise  moved  him  for  your 
coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased  you 
shall  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  returneth  next 
thither.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  Not.  ISth,  1091 

I  will  give  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  upon 
Sir  John  Suckling  about  your  other  business. 

Endonedi 
My  Lord  of  Bueka  touching  my  warrant  and 
aecen. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 
EXCBLLERT  LoRD, 

Though  I  have  troubled  your  lordship  with 
many  letters,  oftener  than  I  think  I  should,  (save 
that  affection  keepeth  no  account,)  yet,  upon  the 
repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  a  gentleman  so  much 
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yoar  lordship's  seirant,  and  to  me  another  my- 
self, as  your  lordship  best  knoweth,  yoa  would 
not  have  thought  me  a  man  aliye,  except  I  had 
put  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  withal,  by  so  faith- 
ful and  approved  a  man,  commended  my  fortunes 
afresh  unto  your  lordship. 

My  lord,  to  speak  my  heart  to  your  lordship,  I 
never  felt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not 
for  that  part  which  may  concern  myself,  who 
profit  (I  thank  God  for  it)  both  in  patience  and  in 
settling  mine  own  courses ;  but  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  the  times  so  stirring,  and  so  much  dis- 
simulation and  falsehood,  baseness  and  envy  in 
the  world,  and  so  many  idle  clocks  going  in  men's 
heads,  then  it  grieyeth  me  much,*  that  I  am  not 
sometimes  at  your  lordship's  elbow,  that  I  might 
give  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  careful  advice, 
modest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a  friend 
that  loveth  your  lordship  as  I  do.  For,  though 
your  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
storms  of  inferior  regions,  yet,  nevertheless,  to 
hear  the  wind,  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make  one 
sleep  the  better. 

My  good  lord,  somewhat  I  have  been,  and  much 
I  have  read ;  so  that  few  things  that  concern  states 
or  greatness,  are  new  cases  unto  me :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to 
your  lordship.  I  remember  the  king  was  wont 
to  make  a  character  of  me,  far  above  my  worth, 
that  I  was  not  made  for  small  matters :  and  your 
lordship  would  sometimes  bring  me  from  his 
majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  de  minimis  non  curat 
Ux;  and  it  hath  so  fallen  out,  that  since  my 
retiring,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters 
than  before ;  wherein,  perhaps,  if  I  had  continued 
near  his  majesty,  he  might  have  found  more  use 
of  my  service,  if  my  gift  lay  that  way ;  but  that 
is  but  a  vain  imagination  of  mine.  True  it  is, 
that  as  I  do  not  aspire  to  use  my  talent  in  the 
king's  great  aflfairs ;  yet,  for  that  which  may  con- 
cern your  lordship,  and  your  fortune,  no  man 
living  shall  give  you  a  better  account  of  faith, 
industry,  and  afifection  than  I  shall.  I  must  con- 
clude with  that  which  gave  me  occasion  of  this 
letter,  which  is  Mr.  Mathew's  employment  to 
your  lordship  in  those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verily 
persuaded  your  lordship  shall  find  him  a  wise  and 
able  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  bend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  (which  is  great)  to  serve  his 
majesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in  especial  your 
lordship.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Grey's  Inn,  thii  18th  of  April,  10S3. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

How  much  I  rejoice  in  your  grace's  safe  return 
you  will  easily  believe,  knowing  how  well  I  love 


you,  and  how  much  I  need  you.  Tliere  be  many 
things  in  this  journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in 
the  carriage  thereof,  that  I  do  not  a  little  admire, 
and  wish  your  grace  may  reap  more  and  more  fruits 
in  continuance  answerable  to  the  beginnings; 
myself  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  grace's 
absence,  and  my  cables  are  now  quite  worn.  I 
had  from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  out  of  Spain,  a  very 
comfortable  message,  that  your  grace  had  said, 
I  should  be  the  first  that  you  would  remember  in 
any  great  favour  after  your  return ;  and  now 
coming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  commis- 
sion from  your  lordship  to  confirm  it :  for  which 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  ine,  that  I 
may  end  my  days  in  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 
less, cannot  be  complete  except  you  put  me  in 
some  way  to  do  your  noble  self  service,  for  I 
must  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

October  18, 1893. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  pre- 
sented my  duty  to  his  highness  to  kiss  his  hands 
at  York  House,  but  that  my  health  is  scarce  yet 
confirmed. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  Lord,— The  assurance  of  your  love  makes 
me  easily  believe  your  joy  at  my  return ;  and  if  I 
may  be  so  happy  as,  by  the  credit  of  my  place,  to 
supply  the  decay  of  your  cables,  I  shall  account 
it  one  of  the  special  fruits  thereof.  What  Sir 
Toby  Matthew  hath  delivered  on  my  behalf,  I 
will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Rnyiton,  Oct.  14, 10S3. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  AL^AN. 

Mt  bonourabli  Lord, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promised  to  read 
it  over :  I  wish  I  could  promise  as  much  for  that 
which  you  sent  me,  that  my  understanding  of 
that  language  might  make  me  capable  of  those 
good  fruits,  which  I  assure  myself,  by  an  implicit 
faith,  proceed  from  your  pen ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for  your  book, 
that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Hionbenbrook,  October  99, 1093. 
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TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGBiLM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  send  your  grrace  for  a  parabien^  a  book  of 
mine,  written  first  and  dedicated  to  his  majesty 
in  English,  and  now  translated  into  Latin,  .and 
enriched.  After  his  majesty  and  his  highness, 
yoar  grace  is  ever  to  have  the  third  torn  with  me. 
Vouchsafe,  of  your  wonted  favour,  to  present  also 
the  king^s  book  to  his  majesty.  The  prince's,  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I  hope  your 
grace  (because  you  are  wont  to  disable  your 
Latin)  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde 
d'Oliyares,  because  he  was  a  deacon,  for  I  under- 
stand by  one,  (that  your  grace  may  gruess  whom 
I  mean,)  that  the  Conde  is  not  rational,  and  1 
hold  this  book  to  be  very  rational.  Your  grace 
will  pardon  me  to  be  merry,  however,  the  world 
goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gray's  Inn,  9Sd  October,  1033. 

I  have  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's 
letter;  for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn 
out,  my  hope  of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's 
means.    For  me  and  mine,  I  pray  command. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. ' 

Mt  Lord, — I  give  your  lordship  many  thanks 
for  the  parabien  you  have  sent  me ;  which  is  so 
welcome  unto  me,  both  for  the  author's  sake  and 
for  the  worth  of  itself,  that  I  cannot  spare  a  work 
of  so  much  pains  to  your  lordship  and  value  to 
me,  unto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and  less  art ; 
who  if  his  skill  in  languages  be  no  greater  than 
I  found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  have  as 
much  need  of  an  interpreter  (for  all  his  deaconry) 
as  myself;  and  whatsoever  mine  ignorance  is 
in  the  tongue,  yet  this  much  I  understand  in  the 
book,  that  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  your  love, 
which  I  will  entail  to  my  posterity,  who,  I  hope, 
will  both  reap  the  fruit  of  the  work,  and  honour 
the  memory  of  the  author.  The  other  book  I 
delivered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
feet  longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 

For  the  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your 
other  letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  service, 
having  engaged  myself  to  Sir  William  Becher 
before  my  going  to  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  free 
myself,  unless  there  were  means  to  give  him 
satisfaction.     But  I  will  ever  continue 

Your  lordship's  assured  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

ninchenbrook,  Oct.  87lh,  1623. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Excellent  Lord, 

I  send  Mr.  Parker  to  have  ready,  according  to 
the  speech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits 


to  his  majesty,  the  one  for  a  full  pardon,  that  I 
may  die  out  of  a  cloud ;  the  other  for  the  translap 
tion  of  my  honours  after  my  decease.  I  hope  bis 
majesty  will  have  compassion  on  me,  as  he  pix^ 
mised  me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth  me  that 
no  man  hath  loved  his  majesty  and  his  service 
more  entirely,  and  loye  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  foithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

November  SStb,  IMS. 


TO  THE  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

My  Lord, — ^I  have  moved  his  majesty  in  your 
suit,  and  find  him  very  gracious  inclined  to  grrant 
it ;  but  he  desireth  first  to  know  from  my  lord 
treasurer  his  opinion  and  the  value  of  it,  to 
whom  I  have  written  to  that  purpose  this  enclosed 
letter,  and  wonld  wish  your  lordship  to  speak 
with  him  yourself  for  his  favour  and  furtherance 
therein,  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  that 
appertaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  S8lb  of  Janiwry,  1023. 


TO  THE  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

Right  honourable  and  my  very  noble  Lord, 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  careful  of  him,  when  God 
shall  send  any  opportunity.  And  if  his  majesty 
shall  remove  me  from  this  see,  before  any  such 
occasion  be  offered,  not  to  change  my  intentions 
with  my  bishopric. 

It  true  that  those  ancients,  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
and  Plinius  Secundus,  have  preserved  their  ora- 
tions (the  heads  and  effects  of  them  at  least)  and 
their  epistles ;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  those  two  pieces,  are  the  principal  pieces  of 
our  antiquities:  those  orations  discovering  the 
form  of  administering  justice,  and  the  letters  the 
carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For  our 
histories  (or  rather  lives  of  men)  borrow  as  much 
from  the  affections  and  phantasies  of  the  writers, 
as  from  the  truth  itself,  and  are  for  the  most  of 
them  built  together  upon  unwritten  relations  and 
traditions.  But  letters  written  I  re  nata^  and  bear- 
ing a  synchronism  or  equality  of  time  cum  rebus 
gestia,  have  no  other  fault,  than  that  which  was 
imputed  unto  Virgil,  nihil  peeeai  nisi,  quod  nihil 
peeceU  they  speak  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  cast 
too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age,  wherein  they 
were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthily,  therefore;  in 
preserving  those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  rest  of 
those  matchless  monuments  you  shall  leave  be- 
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hind  you ;  considering  that,  as  one  age  hath  not 
bred  your  experience,  so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be 
confined  to  one  age,  and  not  imparted  to  the  times 
to  come.  For  my  part  therein,  I  do  embrace  the 
honour  with  all  thankfulness,  and  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  me,  with  all  religion  and  devotion. 
For  those  two  lectures  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  sciences  woven  and  involved  with  the 
same;  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble  foundation,  both 
for  the  use  and  the  salary,  and  a  foot  that  will 
teach  the  age  to  come,  to  guess  in  part  at  the 
greatness  of  that  herculean  mind  which  give  them 
their  existence.  Only  your  lordship  may  be  ad- 
vised for  the  seats  of  this  foundation.  The  two 
universities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and 
fittest  to  contemplate  the  lustre  of  this  bounty ; 
these  two  lectures  are  as  the  two  apples  of  thase 
eyes.  An  apple  when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament, 
when  double  a  pearl,  or  a  blemish  in  the  eye. 


Your  lordship  may  therefore  inform  yourself  if  one 
Sidley,  of  Kent,  hath  not  already  founded  in  Ox- 
ford a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  condition.  But 
if  Oxford  in  this  kind  be  an  Argus^  I  am  sure 
poor  Cambridge  is  a  right  Polyphemus,  it  hath 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificial- 
ly placed,  but  bonum  est  facile  sui  dtffusivum  g 
your  lordship  being  so  full  of  goodness,  will 
quickly  find  an  object  to  pour  it  on.  That  which 
made  me  say  thus  much  I  will  say  in  verse,  that 
your  lordship  may  remember  it  the  better, 

8oia  minotu  Mat  CantairigM  pamnia 
Jttqae  inopi  linjfud  diserUu  invocat  Arte§t 

I  will  conclude  with  this  vow :  Detu,  qui  animum 

istum  tibi,  animoisti  tempua  qtuim  iongiasimum 

iribuat.    It  is  the  most  affectionate  prayer  of 

Your  lordship*s  most  humble  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln. 
Buckden,  Uit  of  December,  1035. 
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8IR  FBANCIB  BACON,  DESIRING  A  FRIEND  TO  DO 

HIM  A  SERVICE. 

Sir, — ^The  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  the  last  of  this  business,  will  probably, 
by  the  weight  it  carries,  fall,  and  seize  on  me. 
And,  therefore,  not  now  at  will,  but  upon  necessity 
it  will  become  me  to  call  to  mind  what  passed ; 
and  (my  head  being  then  wholly  employed  about 
invention)  I  may  the  worse  put  things  upon  the 
account  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
physic  to-day,  upon  this  change  of  weather,  and 
vantage  of  leisure;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow 
yourself  so  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have 
time  to  bring  me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  &c. 


81R  FRANCid  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  ABOUT  READ- 
ING AND  GIVING  JUDGMENT  UPON  HIS  WRIT- 
INGS 

Sir, — Because  you  shall  not  lose  your  labour 
this  afternoon,  which  now  I  must  needs  spend 
with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  I  send  my  desire  to 
you  in  this  letter,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
leave  the  writing  which  I  left  with  you  last  with 
any  man  so  long  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  must  be  censured  by 
you,  and  then  considered  again  by  me.  The 
thing  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  that  you 
would  read  it  carefully  over  by  yourself,  and  to 
make  some  little  in  writing,  where  you  think  (to 


speak  like  a  critic)  that  I  do  perhaps  tnc2ormtV 
cere  ,•  or  where  1  do  indulgere  genio  ,•  or  where,  in 
fine,  I  give  any  manner  of  disadvantagre  to  myself. 
This,  super  totam  matcriam,  you  must  not  fail  to 
note,  besides  all  such  words  and  phrases  as  yon 
cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in  how  high  account  I 
have  your  judgment. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  SAME  PERSON  UPON 
THE  LIKE  SUBJECT;  WITH  AN  ADDITION  OF 
CONDOLING  THE  DEATH  OF  AVRIEND. 

Sir, — ^The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before 
my  answer  to  youra  of  the  fourth  of  August,  was 
chiefiy  my  accompanying  my  letter  with  the 
paper  which  here  1  send  you;  and  again,  now 
lately  (not  to  hold  from  you  till  the  end  of  a  letter 
that  which  by  grief  may,  for  a  time,  efface  all  the 
former  contents,)  the  death  of  your  good  friend  and 
mine,  A.  B.;  to  whom,  because  I  used  to  send  my 
letters  for  conveyance  to  you,  it  made  me  so  much 
the  more  unready  in  the  despatch  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  (howsoever  it  hath 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me)  a  most  unfor- 
tunate man,  to  be  deprived  of  two  (a  great  number 
in  true  friendship)  of  those  friends  whom  I  ac- 
counted as  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friends, 
(and  such  as  with  whom  I  might  both  freely  and 
safely  communicate;)  him  by  death,  and  you  by 
absence.  As  for  the  memorial  of  the  late  deceased 
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qneeiM  I  will  not  question  whether  yon  he  to 
pass  for  a  disinterested  vofin  or  no ;  I  freely  con- 
fess myself  am  not,  so  I  leave  it.  As  for  my 
other  writingrs,  yon  make  me  very  glad  of  yonr 
approbation ;  the  rather  becanse  you  add  a  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might 
have  conceiTed  that  affection  would,  perhaps, 
have  preyailed  with  you,  beyond  that  which  (if 
your  judgment  had  been  neat  and  free)  you  could 
have  esteemed.  And  as  for  your  caution  touch- 
ing the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I  shall 
not  have  cause  to  meet  with  them,  any  otherwise 
than  in  that  some  schoolmen  have,  with  excess, 
advanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Other  occa- 
sion I  shall  have  none.  But  now  I  have  sent  you 
that  only  part  of  the  whole  writing  which  may 
perhaps  have  a  little  harshness  and  provocation  in 
it,  although  I  may  almost  secure  myself  that  if 
the  preface  passed  so  well  this  will  not  irritate 
more ;  being,  indeed,  to  the  preface  but  as  palma 
ad  pugnum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to  me  I 
heartily  embrace ;  and  hope  that  there  will  never 
be  occasion  of  other  than  entireness  between  us, 
which  nothing  but  majorei  chariiateM  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  off. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  IN  REFLEC- 
TION UPON  80ME  ASTROLOGERS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir,— I  write  to  you  chiefly  now  to  the  end 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  by  letters,  you  may  perceive  how  much  1 
desire,  and  how  much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  re- 
continuance  of  our  acquaintance  by  conversation. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  would  desire  the 
astronomers  of  Italy  to  amuse  us  less  than  they 
do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish  traditions,  and 
come  nearer  to  the  experiments  of  sense ;  and  tell 
us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are 
beyond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six 
months  together,  we  must  needs  have  a  cold 
winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For, 
understanding  that  this  was  general  over  all  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  finding  that  it  was  cold 
weather  with  all  winds,  and  namely  west  wind,  I 
imagined  there  was  some  higher  cause  of  this 
effect ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I  thought  not  that 
ever  I  should  have  found  that  cause  so  palpable  a 
one  as  it  proved :  which  yet,  when  I  came  quickly 
af^rwards  to  observe,  I  fonnd  also  very  clearly, 
that  the  summer  must  needs  be  cold  too ;  though, 
yet,  it  were  generally  thought  that  the  year  would 
make  a  shift  to  pay  itself;  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  have  heats  for  our  cold.  You  see  that 
thoagh  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad 
rather  to  lay  it  all  aside  than  to  say  nothing  to 
you.  But  I  long  mach  more  to  be  speaking  oflen 
with  you ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  want  my 
wish. 


THE  LORD  OP  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  AN  liUM- 
BLE  SERVANT,  MY  LORD  BELIEVING  HIS  OWN 
DANGER  TO  BE  MUCH  LESS  THAN  HE  FOUND  IT. 

Sib, — ^I  say  to  yon,  upon  the  occasion  which 
you  give  me  in  your  last,  modiex  fisei  quart 
dubitatti?  I  would  not  have  my  friends  (though 
I  know  it  to  be  out  of  love)  too  apprehensive, 
either  of  me,  or  for  me.  For  I  thank  God,  my 
ways  are  sound  and  g^ood,  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master,  and 
afterwards  myself,  were  both  of  us  in  extremity 
of  sickness,  (which  was  no  time  to  dissemble,)  I 
never  had  so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  his 
love  and  favour :  and  that  which  I  knew  then, 
such  as  took  a  little  poor  advantage  of  these  latter 
times,  know  since.  As  for  the  nobleman  who 
passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is  fallen 
out  with  me  for  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings :  for  he 
cannot  in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  my 
affection  and  well  deserving  towards  him  ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  love  his  nature  and 
parts. 


MY  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  THE  SAME 
HUMBLE  SERVANT,  EMPLOYING  HIM  TO  DO  A 
GOOD  OFFICE  WITH  ANOTHER  GREAT  BtAN. 

Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  you 
mention  some  passages  at  large  concerning  the 
lord  you  know  of.  You  touched  also  that  point 
in  a  letter  which  you  wrote  upon  my  lord's  going 
over,  which  I  answered ;  and  am  a  little  doubtful 
whether  mine  over  came  to  your  hands.  It  is 
true  that  I  wrote  a  little  sullenly  therein ;  how  I 
conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man  in  his 
own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  be 
out  with  me;  for,  at  least,  I  found  no  cause  there- 
of in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  I 
am  of  the  same  judgment  still ;  but  for  the  former, 
I  perceive,  by  what  you  write,  that  it  is,  merely 
some  misunderstanding  of  his.  And  I  do  a  little 
marvel,  at  the  instance  which  had  relation  to  that 
other  crabbed  man ;  for  I  conceived  that  both  in 
passing  that  book,  and  (as  I  remember)  two 
more,  immediately  after  my  lord's  going  over,  I 
had  showed  more  readiness  than  many  times  I 
use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man  hath 
thought  better  of  my  lord  than  I  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and,  namely,  that  he  hath  much 
greatness  of  mind,  which  is  a  thing  almost  lost 
amongst  men ;  nor  can  anybody  be  more  sensible 
and  remembering  than  I  am  of  his  former  favours, 
80  that  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship ; 
neither  are  the  past  occasions,  in  my  opinion,  such 
as  need  either  reparation  or  declaration,  but  may 
well  go  under  the  title  of  nothing.  Now,  I  had 
rather  you  dealt  between  us  than  anybody  else, 
because  you  are  no  way  drenched  in  any  man's 
humour.    Of  other  things  at  another  time;  but 
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this  I  was  forward  to  write,  in  the  midst  of  more 
busiaess  than  ever  I  had. 


THE  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS  TO  A  MOST  DEAR 
FRIEND,  IN  WHOM  HE  NOTES  AN  ENTIRENESS 
AND  IMPATIENT  ATTENTION  TO  DO  HIM  SER- 
VICE. 

Sir, — ^It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  have  deferred 
my  Essay  de  AnUcitia^  whereby  it  hath  expected 
the  proof  of  your  great  friendship  towards  me. 
Whatsoever  the  event  be,  (wherein  I  depend  upon 
God,  who  ordains  the  effect,  the  instrument,  sdl,) 
yet  your  incessant  thinking  of  me,  without  loss 
of  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  hint  of  occasion,  or  a 
circumstance  of  endeavour,  or  the  strokeof  a  pulse 
in  demonstration  of  your  affection  to  me,  doth  infi- 
nitely tie  me  to  you.  Commend  my  service  to 
my  friend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  for  I  hope  to 
lodge  at  London  this  night,  &c. 

Secrecy  I  need  not  recommend,  otherwise  than 
that  you  may  recommend  it  over  to  our  friend ; 
both  because  it  prevents  opposition,  and  because 
it  is  both  the  king's  and  my  lord  marquis's  nature 
to  love  to  do  things  unexpected. 


THE  LORD  ST.  ALBANS  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
MARLBOROUGH,  EXPOSTULATING  ABOUT  HIS 
UNKINDNESS,  AND  INJUSTICE. 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship,  and 
(if  1  may  use  the  word)  advise  you  to  make  me 
a  better  answer.    Your  lordship  is  interested  in 


honour,  in  the  opinion  of  all  them  who  hear  how 
1  am  dealt  with.  If  your  lordship  malice  roe  for 
such  a  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the  justest 
businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I  will 
avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted  there- 
in, your  lordship  knows  best.  Your  lordship 
may  do  well,  in  this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think 
of  your  grave,  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  to  beware  of 
hardness  of  heart.  And  as  for  fair  words,  it  is 
a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lordship  nor  any 
roan  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever,  I  am  the 
man  who  will  give  all  due  respects  and  reverence 
to  your  great  place,  &c. 


A  LETTER  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  SERVANT 
OF  HIS,  IN  EXPRESSION  OF  GREAT  ACKNOW- 
LEDGMENT  AND  KINDNESS. 

Sir, — ^^I  have  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for 
a  letter,  and  especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words 
whereof  were  delivered  by  your  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  old  gold;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
entire  affection  to  be  more  generously  and  effec- 
tually expressed.  I  can  but  return  thanks  to  you : 
or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  answer  as  may  better 
be  of  thoughts  than  words.  As  for  that  which 
may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  ordained 
me  some  small  time  whereby  I  may  redeem  the 
loss  of  much.  Your  company  was  ever  of  con- 
tentment to  me,  and  your  absence  of  grief;  but 
now  it  is  of  grief  upon  grrief.  I  beseech  yon, 
therefore,  make  haste  hither,  where  yon  shall 
meet  with  as  good  a  welcome  as  your  own  heart 
can  wish. 
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THE  LORD  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  TO  THE  MOST  IL- 
LUSTRIOUS, AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 
CHARLES,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  DUKE  OF  CORN- 
WALL, EARL  OF  CHESTER,  &c.* 

It  MAT  PLKASK  TOUR  HlOHNKSS. 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  high- 
ness, I  have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  last  King  of  England,  that  was 
ancestor  to  the  king,  your  father,  and  yourself, 
and  was  that  king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in 
a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  con- 
summate, and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him 
begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it,  for  he  was 

•  Third  edttlon  of  Reiaicitatlo. 


a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  king;  and  yet  the 
times  very  rough  and  fall  of  mutations  and  rare 
accidents :  and  it  is  with  times  as  it  is  with  ways, 
some  are  more  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some 
are  more  flat  and  plain,  and  the  one  is  better  for 
the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  have 
not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I 
could,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better 
light ;  it  is  true  your  highness  hath  a  living  pat- 
tern, incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father ;  but  it 
is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  it  in  one  of  these 
ancient  pieces.  God  preserve  your  highness. 
Your  highnesses  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Alban. 
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MR.  FBANaB  BACON  TO  MB.  BOBEBT  CECIL.* 

Sir  :•— I  am  very  glad  that  the  good  affection 
and  friendship,  which  conversation  and  familiari- 
ty did  knit  between  us,  is  not  by  absence  and 
intermission  of  society  discontinued;  which 
assureth  roe  it  had  a  farther  root  than  ordinary 
acquaintance.  The  signification  whereof,  as  it 
is  very  welcome  to  me,  so  it  maketh  me  wish, 
that  if  you  have  accomplished  yourself  as  well 
in  the  points  of  virtue  and  experience,  which  you 
sought  by  your  travel,  as  you  have  won  the  per- 
fection of  the  Italian  tongue,  I  might  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  again  in  England,,  that 
we  may  renew  the  fruit  of  our  mutual  good  will ; 
which,  I  may  truly  affirm,  is,  on  my  part,  much 
increased  towards  you,  both  by  your  own  demon- 
stration of  kind  remembrance,  and  because  I  dis- 
cern the  like  affection  in  your  honourable  and 
nearest  friends. 

Our  news  are  all  but  in  seed ;  for  our  navy  is 
set  forth  with  happy  winds,  in  token  of  happy 
adventures,  so  as  we  do  but  expect  and  pray, 
as  the  husbandman  when  his  corn  is  in  the 
ground. 

Thus,  commending  me  to  your  love,  I  commend 
you  to  God*8  preservation. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LOBD  KEEPBB  OF  THE  GREAT 
0BAL,  Ibct 

Mt  VBR7  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation 
of  some  good  effect ;  and  therefore  I  commend 
my  fortune  to  your  lordship's  kind  and  honoura- 
ble furtherance.  My  affection  inclineth  me  to  be 
much  [your]  lordship*s,  and  my  course  and  way,  in 
all  reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the 
same  dependence :  hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined 
your  lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for 
me  as  you  have  begun,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 
A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a.  covetous 
man  is  -his  o^n.  But  if  your  lordship  consider 
my  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her  favour 
were  past,  I  hope  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant 
of.  My  present  thankfulness  shall  be  as  much 
as  I  have  said.    I  humbly  take  my  leaye. 

Your  lordship's  true  humble  servant 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Prom  Orflenwich,  tbli  Stfa  of  April,  15M. 


*  From  the  orif  InftI  draosbt  In  the  library  of  Queen's  Ool- 
leffe,  Oxford,  Arch.  D.  9.  Tbk  letter  eeenM  to  be  of  a  very 
early  date,  and  to  have  been  written  to  Mr.  Robert  Cecil, 
while  he  was  upon  his  traTels. 

t  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  0097,  No.  90. 


TO  THE    RIGHT  HONOURABLE   MT   VERT   GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  Loan : — I  have,  since  I  spake  with  your 
lordship,  pleaded  to  the  queen  against  herself  for 
the  injury  she  doth  Mr.  Bacon  in  delaying  him 
so  long,  and  the  unkind ness  she  doth  me  in 
granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit  which  I 
have  followed  so  long,  and  so  affectionately.  And 
though  I  find  that  she  makes  some  difficulty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assure  myself  she 
is  resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this,  not  to 
solicit  your  lordship  to  stand  firm  in  assisting  me, 
because,  I  know,  you  hold  yourself  already  tied 
by  year  affection  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  by  your  pro- 
mise to  me;  but  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my 
resolution  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  employ  my 
uttermost  strength  to  get  him  placed  before  the 
term :  so  as  I  beseech  your  lordship  think  of  no 
temporizing  course,  for  I  shall  think  the  queen 
deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  giye 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  favour  and  some 
extraordinary  advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  honour  and  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Essex. 

Greenwich,  Ihk  14lh  of  Jannary,  [15M.] 

Endorsed, 
My  Lord  of  Essex  for  Mr,  S^an,  Bacon  to  be 
Molieiior, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL.t 

Mv  VKRV  GOOD  Lord, 

Sir  Thomas  Egerton  failing  of  your  lordship, 
being  newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  roe  to  see 
conveyed  unto  you,  which  I  send  enclosed ;  de- 
siring your  lordship,  according  to  your  kind  af- 
fection, to  make  the  best  use  thereof  for  my  fur- 
therance. And  I  pray  your  lordship  to  call  to 
remembrance  my  lord  treasurer's  kind  course, 
who  affirmed  directly  all  the  rest  to  be  unfit. 
And  because  vis  unila  foriior^  I  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my  lord 
treasurer  is  present.  Thus,  in  hope  to-monow 
will  bring  forth  some  good  efifect,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble 

duty  and  service, 

Fb.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  &C.,  THE  LORD 

KEEPER,  &c4 

Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Because  I  understand  your  lordship  remaioeth 
at  court  till  this  day,  and  that  my  Lord  of  Essex 


•  Harl.  M88.  vol.  0M7,  No.  87. 
t  Harl.  MSB.  toI.  09M,  No.  St. 


t  Ihld.  No.  M. 
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writeth  to  me,  that  his  lordship  cometh  to  London, 
I  thought  good  to  remember  your  lordship,  and 
to  request  yon,  as  1  touched  in  my  last,  that  if 
my  lord  treasurer  be  absent,  your  lordship  would 
forbear  to  fall  into  my  business  with  her  majesty, 
lest  it  might  receive  some  foil  before  the  time 
when  it  should  be  resolutely  dealt  in.  And  so 
commending  myself  to  your  grood  favour,  I  most 
humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  in  all 

humble  duty  and  service, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Prom  Gray't  Inn,  this  Sth 
of  April,  15M. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  LORD  KEEPER  PUCKERING.* 

Mv  Lord,— My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me 
fail  of  speaking  with  your  lordship ;  therefore,  I 
must  write  that  which  myself  had  told  you;  that 
is,  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleasdd  to  forbear 
pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there  is  no  cause 
towards  the  end  of  a  term  to  call  for  it;  and,  be- 
cause the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon*s  friends  may  be 
much  to  his  disadvantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assured 

to  be  commanded, 

Ersbz. 

Wanatsad,  tiite  4lh  of  May,  1504. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  IX>RD 

KEEPER,  &«. 

It  mat  pliask  your  good  Lordship, 

I  understand  of  some  business  like  enough  to 
detain  the  queen  to-morrow,  which  maketh  me 
earnestly  to  pray  your  good  lordship,  as  one  that 
I  have  found  to  take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take 
some  time  to  remember  her  majesty  of  a  solicitor 
this  present  day. 

Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 
these  three  days,  because  one  of  the  principal 
offendere  being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other 
pereisting  in  denial,  her  majesty,  in  her  wisdom, 
thought  best  some  time  were  given  to  him  that  is 
obstinate,  to  bethink  himself;  which,  indeed,  is 
singrular  good  in  such  cases.  Thus,  desiring  your 
lordship's  pardon,  in  haste  I  commend  my  fortune 
and  duty  to  your  favour. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

to  receive  your  commandments, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Prom  Oraj's  Inn,  thia  13th 
of  Aufust,  1904. 

•  Barl.  MSB.  vol.  AOgS,  No.  79. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT   HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  Jkc.* 

It  mat  PLEASE  YOUR  GOOD   LoRDSHIP 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  divera  times  helped 
me  to  pass  over  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray 
you  not  to  omit  this  favourable  time.  I  cannot 
bear  myself  as  I  should  till  I  be  settled.  And 
thus,  desiring  pardon,  I  leave  your  lordship  to 
God's  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Prom  Oray*a  Inn,  tbia  S5tta 
of  Auguat,  15M. 


TO  THE  RlOirr  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERY  GOOD 
LORD,  TBS  LORD  KEEPER.  iat.i 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  was  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  em« 
ployment,  though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  serve, 
for  my  better  direction  and  the  advancement  of 
the  service,  to  have  acquainted  your  lordship,  now 
before  the  term,  with  such  her  majesty's  causes 
as  are  in  my  hands.  Which  course,  intended  out 
of  duty,  I  do  now  find,  by  that  I  hear  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  your  lordship  of  your  favour  is 
willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  that  satisfaction 
you  may  find  in  my  travels.  And  I  now  send  to 
your  lordship,  together  with  my  humble  thanks, 
to  underetand  of  your  lordship's  being  at  leisure, 
what  part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  attend 
your  lordship,  which,  this  afternoon,  I  cannot,  in 
regard  of  some  conference  I  have  appointed  with 
Mr.  Attorney-General.  And  so  1  commend  your 
honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 
Your  good  lordship's  humbly  at 

your  honourable  commandments, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gray'a  Inn,  the  SStb 
of  September,  Friday. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &c.t 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOUR  LoRDSHIP, 

I  thought  good  to  step  aside  for  nine  days, 
which  is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for 
any  dislike  in  tlie  world;  for  I  think  her  majesty 
hath  done  me  as  great  a  favour  in  making  an  end 
of  this  matter,  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from 
some  restraint.  And,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  so  please  you,  to  deliver  to  her  majesty 
from  me,  that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done 
her  majesty  service,  now  in  the  best  of  my  years, 
and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and  that 


*  Hari.  MBS.  toI.  0006,  No.  103. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  0607,  No.  14. 
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It  may  be,  when  her  majesty  hath  tried  others, 
she  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside. 
For,  I  will  take  it  apon  that  which  her  majesty 
hath  often  said,  that  she  doth  reserve  me,  and  not 
reject  me.  And  so  I  leave  your  good  lordship  to 
God*s  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  much  bounden 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Park,  this. 
10th  of  May,  15». 

Bndonod, 

Mr.  Fr.  Bacon,  his  eontetUaiian  to  leave  the  aoUdtor* 
ehip* 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VIIXIERB.* 

Sir,— I  think  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards 
the  good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than 
to  procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  emi- 
nent places  of  law  and  justice;  I  shall,  therefore, 
name  unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or 
for  the  solicitor's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall 
go  Up,  a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and 
framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthington,  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  he  is  bom  to  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man 
most  able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  roe  trained 
in  the  king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my 
description,  is  much  in  love  with  the  man.  I  hear 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque 
should  name  one  Sir  John  Beare,  and  some  other 
mean  men.  This  man  I  commend  upon  my  credit, 
for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you.    I  rest 

Your  most  devoted  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

July  X  1616. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM.f 

Mt  virt  good  Lord, 

I  write  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continu- 
ance and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  business, 
than  that  the  same  is  yet  ripe  either  for  advertise- 
ment or  advice. 

The  subcommissioners  meet  forenoon  and  after- 
noon with  great  diligence,  and  without  distraction 
or  running  several  ways ;  which  if  it  be  no  more 
than  necessary,  what  would  less  have  done  ?  that 
is,  if  there  had  been  no  subcommissioners,  or  they 
not  well  chosen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  as  cause  re- 
quireth  either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far 
as  I  can,  by  the  taste  I  have  from  him,  discern, 
probably  their  service  will  attain,  and  may  exceed 
his  majesty's  expectation. 


I  do  well  like  the  course  they  take,  which  in, 
in  every  kind  to  set  down,  as  in  beer,  in  wine,  in 
beef,  in  muttons,  in  com,  &c.,  whatcometh  to  the 
king's  use,  and  then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly 
what  may  be  saved.  This  way,  though  it  be  not 
so  accusative,  yet  it  is  demonstrative.  Nam  rve- 
tum  eat  index  eui  et  obHgui,  and  the  false  manner 
of  accounting,  and  where  the  gain  deaveth  will 
appear  afler  by  consequence.  I  humbly  pray  his 
majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  him  with  these 
imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both  because  I 
know  his  majesty  thinketh  long  to  understand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  majesty  should  conoeiipey 
.that  he  multiplying  honours  and  favours  upon  me« 
I  should  not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endea- 
vours and  cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  his  majesty  and  your  lord- 
ship«  to  whom  I  ever  remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

Jaa.  IS,  1017. 


*  Btepbeiit*!  aceond  eollectloii,p.  4. 


flbld. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  4bc.« 

It  mat  flrasi  tour  ooon  LonnsBip, 

Not  able  to  attend  your  lordship  myself  before 
your  going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  ague, 
which  offered  me  a  fit  on  Wednesday  morning, 
but  since,  by  abstinence,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
starved  it,  so  as  now  he  hath  turned  his  back,  I 
am  chasing  him  away  with  a  little  physic,  I 
thought  good  to  write  these  few  words  to  your 
lordship ;  partly  to  signify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  assisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  some- 
what was  generally  taken  hold  of  by  the  court 
which  I  formerly  had  opened  and  moved;  and 
partly  to  express  a  little  my  conceit  touching  the 
news  which  your  lordship  last  told  me  from  the 
queen,  concerning  a  condition  in  law  knit  to  an 
interest,  which  your  lordship  remembereth,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  by  misfeyance.  Wherein 
surely  my  mind,  as  fiair  as  it  appertaineth  to  me, 
is  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  the 
coming  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfeiture,  so  I 
am  so  much  enemy  to  myself  as  I  take  no  con- 
tentment in  any  such  hope  of  advantage.  For 
as  your  lordship  can  give  me  best  testimony,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  propounded  any  such  like  mo- 
tion, though  I  have  been  incited  thereto ;  so  the 
world  will  hardly  believe,  but  that  it  is  underhand 
quickened  and  nourished  from  me.  And,  truly, 
my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  supplant  any 
man  for  great  gain ;  and  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  continue  your  commendations  and  coun- 
tenance to  me  in  ^e  course  of  the  queen's  service 
that  I  am  entered  into:  which,  when  it  shall 

•  Rail.  MSB.  vol.  floor,  No.  18. 
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pletse  God  to  more  the  qneen  to  profit,*  I  hope  I 

•hall  giye  cause  for  your  lordship  to  obtain  as 

many  thanks  as    you  have  endured    chidingrg. 

And  so  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to  God^s 

good  preserration. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
From  Gny'0  Iqb,  tbe  lltb  of  Jum,  19W 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &c.t 

It  may  please  tour  Lordship, 

There  hath  nothing  happened  to  me  in  the 
coarse  of  my  business  more  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectation,  than  your  lordship's  failing  me,  and 
crossing  me  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friends 
are  best  tried.  But  now  I  desire  no  more  favour 
of  your  lordship,  than  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  suitor 
in  the  Chancery ;  which  is  this  only,  that  you 
would  do  me  right.  And  I,  for  my  part,  though  I 
have  much  to  allege,  yet,  nevertheless,  if  I  see 
her  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
such  a  one  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleming,  I  will  make 
no  means  to  alter  it  On  the  other  side,  if  I  per- 
ceive any  insufficient,  obscure,^  idol  man  offered 
to  her  majesty,  then  I  think  myself  double  bound 
to  use  the  best  means  I  can  for  myself;  which  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  do  with  your 
favour,  and  that  you  will  not  disable  me  farther 
than  is  cause.  And  so  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship to  God's  preservation. 

That  beareth  your  lordship  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Ftnom  6rmy*«  Inn,  tbe  98th  of  July,  1905. 

Endoried,  In  lord  keeper's  band, 
Mr.  Bacon  wronging  me* 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  4cc.) 

Jrr  MAY  PLBASE  YOUR  LoRDSHlP, 

I  thought  it  became  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship, upon  that  which  I  have  understood  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to 
deal  with  your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with 
him  in  the  concluding  of  my  business,  and  findeth 
your  lordship  hath  conceived  offence,  as  well  upon 
my  manner  when  I  saw  your  lordship  at  Temple 
last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I  did  write  to  your 
lordship  some  time  before.  Surely,  my  lord,  for 
my  behaviour,  I  am  well  assured,  I  omitted  no 
point  of  daty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  know  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  coun- 
tenance in  public  place,  where  I  make  account  I 
shall  not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  it  was,  that  which  1  hope  God  will 

•/  Perfect.  f  Hari.  MSS.  vol.  0097,  No.  37. 

X  Ita.  MSS. 

I  Harl.  MBS.  toI.  0907,  No.  44. 


give  me  graoe  to  perform,  which  is,  that  if  any 
idol  may  be  offered  to  her  majesty,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  my  particular,  to  inform  her  majesty 
truly,  which  I  must  do,  as  long  as  I  have  a  tongue 
to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a  friend  to  use. 
And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my  letter,  except 
it  were  tliat  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lordship  would 
do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still  continue. 
For  if  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call  to  mind 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  I  know  you  will  have  a 
compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship 
favoureth  others  before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separa- 
tion of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself.  For  I 
will  give  no  cause*  neither  can  I  acknowledge 
any,  where  none  is ;  but  humUy  pray  your  lord** 
ship  to  understand  things  as  they  are.  Thus, 
sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God*s  good  pre* 
servation. 

Your  lordship*s,  in  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twlekenbam  Park,  tbla  19tb  of  Aufttst,  159&. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

ice* 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  am  sorry  the  opportunity  permitteth  me  not 
to  attend  your  lordship  as  I  minded.  But  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using 
the  argrument  of  my  being  studied  and  prepared 
in  the  queen's  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon 
belief  that  I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my 
travels,  which  some  time  next  week  I  mean  to  do. 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  At- 
torney, as  I  desired,  because  he  was  removing 
from  one  building  to  another.  And,  besides,  he 
alleged  his  note  book  was  in  the  country,  at  , 
and  so  we  respited  it  to  some  time  next  week.  I 
think  he  will  rather  do  me  good  offices  than  otheN 
wise,  except  it  be  for  the  township  your  lordship 
remembereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I  commend 
your  honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Oray's  Inn,  this  25tta  of  September,  1505. 


TO  THB  RIGHT  HONOURARLE  MY  GOOD  LORD, 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENGLAND.f 

It  may  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  hath  pro- 
ceeded of  my  not  knowing  any  thing,  and  of  my 
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not  knowing  of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my 
Lady  Rossel,  upon  some  important  cause  of  her 
8on*s«  And  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  so  I  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  would  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him  to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  I 
can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoever  her 
majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  conceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  not.  And 
this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so :  for 
my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  favour,  whereof,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Thte  11th  of  October,  1309. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

tec* 

It  mav  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  conceive  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  live  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  same,  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  have  overthrown  me,  but  minded  as  I 
am,  ReverUt  benedietio  mea  in  sinum  meum.  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  have  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
service.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickfloham  Park,  this  14th  of  October. 
EiMlonad,  14th  October,  OS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
requesting  me  to  move  your  lordship  to  put  into 
the  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard 
Kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  besides  bom 
to  good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 

*  Hvl.  MSa.  vol.  0007,  No.  61.  f  IbM.  No.  SQl 


acquaintance*  And  becsose  I  conceive  the  gea- 
tleman  to  be  every  way  sortable  with  the  aervicct 
I  am  bold  to  commend  him  to  your  lordship's 
good  favour.  And  even  so,  with  remembrance 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  to  do  yon 

humble  service, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Twickenham  Park,  July  3, 15M. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

Mt  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  your 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting 
of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  your 
judgment  of  his  mind  towards  your  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  ere 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  with  your 
lordship,  and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  you,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  freedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  with  some  other  of  his  best  friends, 
than  any  want  of  reverence  towards  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moving  cause  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffi- 
dence of  your  lordship's  favour  and  love  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  which 
he  hath  borne  towards  your  lordship.  And  there- 
fore I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  send  for  him,  there  would  grow 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  favour  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the  use 
of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  favour ;  since 
your  lordship  both  knoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  whom  I 
love  80  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a  person 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  assured. 


Endorsed,  31  Aofuat,  05. 
Mjf  LordcfEaaex  to  have  me^  tend  for  Mr,  Baeoih 
for  he  will  etUufy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 
hand. 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  frcf 

Mv  VRRT  GOOD  LoRD, 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  more 
*  Heri.  MSB.  vol.  0007,  No.  47.  t  Ibid.  No.  100. 
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indnstrious  myself,  and  the  more  earnest  in  soli- 
citing mine  own  friends.  Upon  me  the  labour 
must  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon  me  the 
disgrace  will  light  of  his  being  refused.  There- 
fore I  pray  your  lordship,  now  account  me  not  as 
a  solicitor  only  of  my  friend's  cause,  but  as  a 
party  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting, 
At  your  lordship's  commandment, 

[No  date.]  EsSKX. 


A  LETTER  TO  DB.  M0RI80N,*  A  SCOTTISH  PHY 
S1C1AN,  UPON  BIS  MAJESTY'S  COMING  IN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Morison, 

I  have  thought  good  by  this  my  letter  to  renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  us,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to 
perform  to  you  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
and  my  expectation,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
like  on  your  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
you  may  have  the  start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath 
given  you  the  precedency  in  investing  you  with 
opportunity  to  use  my  name  well,  and  by  your 
loving  testimony  to  further  a  good  opinion  of  me 
in  his  majesty,  and  the  court. 

But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
acquit  and  make  good  your  testimony  and  report. 
So  not  doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty, 
considering  that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel 
pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent  here  in 
men's  hearts,  I  wish  you  all  prosperity,  and 
remain  Yours,  &c. 

From  my  Chainb«r  at  Gray*i  Inn,  4cc.,  IflOS. 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  meaning  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name.  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
move  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  grentleman's  friends  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
the  other  side  to  press  above  good  manners.  And 
so,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 

1003.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  MATTHEW.f 

Sir,— I  perceive  you  have  some  time  when  you 
can  be  content  to  think  of  your  friends;  from 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  six  months'  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public  :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the  matter  would  have  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  you  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  the 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  but  account  as  a 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  publiHhed  them 
both  ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  small  adventure  to 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  than 
any  man,  except  Bishop  Andrews,  who  was  my 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  your  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  flowers  of  Florence,^  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 
more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  the  better. 

1805. 


A  LETTER  TO  MR.  MURRAY,  OF  THE  KINO*S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Mr.  Murray, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;f 
for  which  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights : 

*  He  had  held  a  correapondence  with  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon, 
and  was  employed  to  find  intelligence  from  Scotland  to  the 
Earl  of  EaMZ.— See  Memuir*  of  tlU  Rngn  of  Q««cii  EUtaUtk, 
from  tko  ftar  1561  tiUUrdtmtk,  vol.  t.  p.  70.  100.  116. 

f  To  this  Sir  John  Constable}  Sir  Francla  Bacon  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  hia  Eaaayt,  publiahed  at  London,  1619, 
fai  octavo. 


TO  MT  LADY  PACKINGTON,  IN  ANSWER  TO  A 
MESSAGE  BY  HER  SENT.| 

Madam,— You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  concerneth 

*  Probablf  Mr.  WlHlam  Temple,  who  had  been  educated 
in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  then  maater  of  the  flree  school 
at  Lincoln,  next  auccessively  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Secretary  Davison,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  made  proTost  of 
Dublin  College  in  1600.  and  at  last  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  in  Ireland.  He  died  aboui 
1686,  at  the  age  of  7S. 

t  Sir  Toble  Matthew's  Collection  of  Letters,  p.  11. 

t  Mr.  Matthew  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Floreoce'a 
felicity. 

I  From  an  old  copy  of  Sir  nrancis  Bacon's  Letters. 
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not  knowing  of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my  | 
Lady  Russel,  upon  some  important  cause  of  her 
8on*8.  And  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  so  I  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  would  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him  to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  1 
can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoever  her 
majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  conceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which,  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  not.  And 
this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so  :  for 
my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  favour,  whereof,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Thli  nth  of  October,  1909. 


to  the  right  honourable  the  lord  keeper, 

It  mav  plkasi  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  conceive  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  God's  grace, 
•hall  live  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  same,  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  have  overthrown  me,  but  minded  as  1 
am,  ReverUi  benedieiio  mea  in  sinum  meum.  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  have  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
service.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Park,  this  lith  of  October. 
EndorMd,  14tb  October,  05. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

Mr  VRRV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
requesting  roe  to  move  your  lordship  to  put  into 
the  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Richard 
Kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  besides  born 
to  good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 

*  Hart.  M88.  toI.  0907,  No.  61.  f  Ibid.  No.  90. 


acquaintance.  And  because  I  conceive  the  gea- 
tleman  to  be  every  way  sortable  with  the  servioe^ 
I  am  bold  to  commend  him  to  your  lordship's 
good  favour.  And  even  so,  with  remembrance 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  to  do  you 

humble,  service, 
Fr.  Bacok. 

Twickenham  Park,  July  3,  IMS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

tec* 

Mt  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  your 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting 
of  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  yonr 
judgment  of  his  mind  towards  your  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  ere 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  with  your 
lordship,  and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  you,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  freedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  with  some  other  of  his  best  friends, 
than  any  want  of  reverence  towards  your  lord- 
ship ;  and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moving  cause  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffi- 
dence of  your  lordship*s  favour  and  love  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  which 
he  hath  borne  towards  your  lordship.  And  there- 
fore I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  send  for  him,  there  would  grow 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  favour  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the  use 
of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  favour;  since 
your  lordship  both  knoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  whom  I 
love  so  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a  person 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

ESSKX. 
Endoraed,  31  Aagaat,  05. 
Mjf  Lord  of  Enex  to  have  me^  tend  for  Mr,  Baeon^ 
for  he  will  Botitfy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 
hand. 


TO  THE  RmHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  k,c.\ 

Mv  VERY  oooD  Lord, 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon'^B  friends,  makes  [me]  the  more 

*  Hart.  MSB.  vol.  0007,  No.  47.  t  Ibid.  No.  100. 
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industrioas  myself,  and  the  more  earnest  in  soli- 
cit! ngr  mine  own  friends.  Upon  me  the  labour 
must  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon  me  the 
dis^oe  will  light  of  his  being  refosed.  There- 
fore I  pray  yonr  lordship,  now  account  me  not  as 
a  solicitor  only  of  my  friend's  cause,  but  as  a 
party  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting. 
At  your  lordship's  commandment, 

[No  date.]  EsSEX. 


A  LETTER  TO  DR.  MORISON,*  A  SCOTTISH  PHT 
SICIAN,  UPON  ms  MAJESTY'S  COHINO  IN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Morison, 

I  have  thought  good  by  this  my  letter  to  renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  us,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to 
perform  to  you  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
and  my  expectation,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
like  on  your  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
you  may  have  the  start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath 
given  you  the  precedency  in  investing  you  with 
opportunity  to  use  my  name  well,  and  by  your 
loving  testimony  to  further  a  good  opinion  of  me 
in  his  majesty,  and  the  court. 

But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
acquit  and  make  good  your  testimony  and  report. 
So  not  doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty, 
considering  that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel 
pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than  do  vent  here  in 
men's  hearts,  I  wish  you  all  prosperity,  and 
remain  Yours,  &c. 

Prom  my  Chamber  at  Gray*i  Inn,  frc,  1603. 


A  LETTER  TO  BIR.  MURRAY,  OP  THE  KING'S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Mr.  Murray, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;| 
for  which  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights : 

*  He  had  held  a  correepondence  with  Mr.  Anthony  Baeon, 
and  waa  employed  to  find  intelligence  from  Scotland  to  the 
Earl  of  Easex. — See  MtntMra  of  tk$  Rtign  of  Qvten  KlittAothj 
from  th*  year  1S61  tiU  h&r  ioaik,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  109.  116. 

t  To  thia  Sir  John  Conatable,  Sir  Prancle  Bacon  dedicated 
the  eecond  edition  of  hia  EiiayB,  publiahed  at  London,  16111, 
to  octavo. 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  meaning  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name.  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  in  his  majesty's  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
move  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee. 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  gentleman's  friends  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those  which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
the  other  side  to  press  above  good  manners.  And 
so,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 

1603.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  HATTHEW.f 

Sir,— I  perceive  you  have  some  time  when  you 
can  be  content  to  think  of  your  friends;  from 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  six  months'  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the  matter  would  have  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  you  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  the 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  but  account  as  a 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them 
both  ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  small  adventure  to 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  than 
any  man,  except  Bishop  Andrews,  who  was  my 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  your  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  flowers  of  Florence,^  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 
more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  the  better. 

1605. 


TO   MT   LADY   FACKINGTON,   IN    ANSWER   TO   A 
MESSAGE  BY  HER  SENT.) 

Madam^^You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  concerneth 

*  Probably  Mr.  Wiiliam  Temple,  who  had  been  educated 
in  King'a  College,  Cambridge,  then  maater  of  the  free  achool 
at  Lincoln,  next  lucceaaively  aecretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Secretary  Daviaon,  and  the  Earl  of  Eaaex,  made  proToat  of 
Dublin  College  in  1600,  and  at  laat  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  niaatera  in  chancery  in  Ireland.  He  died  about 
1090,  at  the  age  of  79. 

t  Sir  Tobie  Matthew'a  Collection  of  Lettera,  p.  11. 

X  Mr.  Matthew  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  Duke  of  Florence'a 
felicity. 

(  Froai  ID  old  copy  of  Sir  Francia  Baeon'a  Lettera. 
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your  danghtere,  if  yoa  beti  a  mind  of  love  and 
concord,  otherwise  you  mast  be  content  to  be  a 
stran^r  unto  as ;  for  I  may  not  be  so  unwise  as 
to  suffer  you  to  be  an  author  or  occasion  of  dis- 
sension between  your  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands, haying  seen  so  much  misery  of  that  kind 
in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  tarn  back  your 
kindness,  in  which  you  say,  you  will  leceive  my 
wife  if  she  be  cast  off;  for  it  is  much  more  likely 
we  have  occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off,  if 
you  remember  what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  an  end  of  those  follies,  and  you  shall  at  this 
time  pardon  me  this  one  fault  of  writing  to  you ; 
for  I  mean  to  do  it  no  more  till  you  use  me  and 
respect  me  as  you  ought.  So,  wishing  you  better 
than  it  seemeth  you  will  draw  upon  yourself,  I 
rest,  '  Yours, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODELET,  AFTER  HE  HAD  IN- 
PARTED  TO  HIM  A  WRITING,  ENTITLED,  COOT- 
TATA  ET  VI8A.^ 

Sir, — In  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  ray  papers, 
which  I  pray  you  therefore  to  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing:  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument,  for  myself,  I  know 
well,  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but  turn  eanimus  surdia,  respondent  omnia 
Mykm,  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up, 
whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at 
Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another 
tale;  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation  against 
libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I 
pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to  him. 
So  I  rest. 

1807. 


TO  THE  KINO.f 
It  MAY  PLBASB  TOUR  EXCELLClfT  MaJESTT, 

Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past. 
I  hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons;  it  hath  a  good 
aspect  to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future ; 
and  doth  both  satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well ; 
my  lord  chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the 
benevolence  strongly;  I  would  he  had  done  it 
timely.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  spake 

•  lUwtey'i  Retufcitatio. 

t  Ibid. 

tTbe  chancellor  of  the  eichequer  here  meant,  wfte  Sir 
Fttlke  Grevilte,  who,  befnf  early  initiated  into  the  (»urt  of 
Qneen  Biiiabeth,  became  a  polite  and  fine  gentleman ;  and, 
In  the  18ih  of  King  Jamea,  waa  created  Lord  Brooke.  He 
erected  a  noble  monument  for  himself  on  the  north  aide  of 
Warwick  church,  which  hath  eecaped  the  late  deeolation, 
with  thia  well  known  laaaiipllon :  *'Pulke  GiwiUe,  auvant 


finely,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  my  lata  lord 
privy  seal  ;*  Qot  all  out  so  sharply,  but  as  ele- 
gantly. Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  also  new  in 
that  court,  did  very  well,  familiarly  and  counsel- 
lor-like.f  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  like* 
wise  a  stranger  there,  did  extraordinary  well, 
and  became  himself  well,  and  had  an  evident 
applause.^  I  meant  well  also ;  and  because  my 
information  was  the  ground  ;  having  spoken  out 
of  a  few  heads  which  I  had  gathered,  for  I  seldom 
do  more,  I  set  down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I 
persuade  myself  I  spake  it  with  more  life.  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  your  ma- 
jesty have  so  much  idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it 
may  give  some  light  of  the  day's  work :  but  I 
most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  the 
errors.  God  preserve  you  ever. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

April  ^  16ia. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KING  JAME8.| 

It  mat  pleasi  tour  most  bxcrllkmt  Majesty, 

It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  my  care 
and  trust  for  Westminster  Hall  three  particulars ; 
that  of  the  rege  ineomulto,  which  eoncemeth 
Murray ;  that  of  the  commendams,  which  con- 
to  Queen  Elisabeth,  counaellor  to  King  Jamea,  and  friend  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Nor  la  he  lese  remembered  by  the  monu- 
ment he  haa  left  in  hie  writing!  and  poema,  chiefly  compoaed 
In  hie  youth,  and  in  familiar  exerciaea  with  the  gentienan  I 
have  before  mentioned. — SUfktn*. 

*  Late  Earl  of  Northampton. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  about  this  time  made  one  of  the 
principal  eecretarioB  of  state,  as  he  had  been  formerly  I<atin 
secretary  to  Queen  Elixabetb,  and,  before  that  time,  bred 
under  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  But,  in  the  year  1618,  fall- 
ing into  the  king's  displeasure,  and  being  engaged  in  the 
quarrels  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  Lady  Rooe,  with 
the  Countess  of  Exeter,  he  was  at  Arst  suspended  from  the 
execution  of  his  place»  and  afterwards  removed,  and  deeply 
censured  and  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber;  although  it  Is  said 
the  king  then  gave  him,  In  open  court,  this  public  eulogy,  that 
he  was  a  minister  of  state  fit  to  serve  the  greatest  {M-lnce  in 
Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  was  hanging  over  his  head,  he 
writ  many  letters  to  the  king  and  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  I  have  seen,  complaining  of  his  misfortune,  that 
his  ruin  was  likely  to  proceed  fh>m  the  assistance  he  gave  to 
his  nearest  relations. — Stepkau. 

t  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  to  Henry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  marchea 
of  Walea,  by  Mary  his  wife,  a  lady  in  whom  the  muses  and 
graces  seemed  to  meet ;  whose  very  letters,  in  the  Judgment 
of  one  who  saw  many  of  them,  declared  her  to  be  mistreaa 
of  a  pen  not  inferior  to  that  of  her  brother,  the  admirable  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  to  whom  he  addressed  his  Arcadia.  Nor 
did  this  gentleman  degenerate  f^rom  their  wit  and  spirit,  aa 
his  poems,  hia  great  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  resolute 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  match,  did,  among  other  instancea, 
fully  prove.  In  the  year  1616,  he  was  made  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He 
died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  April,  1630,  having  just  com^ 
pleted  fifty  years.  But,  his  only  son  deceaalng,a  child,  before 
him,  his  estate  and  honoura  descended  upon  hia  younger 
brother,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  present  noble  and  learned  earl.— Sto^Aeas. 

^  Sir  David  Dalrymple's  Memorlala  and  Letters,  p.  40. 
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oernetb  the  Bishop  of  Lineoln;  and  that  of  the 
habeas  corpus^  which  concemeth  the  Chancery. 

These  causes,  although  I  gave  them  private 
additions,  yet,  they  are  merely,  or  at  least  chiefly, 
yours ;  and  the  die  runneth  upon  your  royal  prero- 
gative's diminution,  or  entire  conservation.  Of 
these  it  is  my  duly  to  give  your  majesty  s  short 
account. 

For  that  of  the  rege  ineomu&o^  I  argued  the 
same  in  the  King's  Bench  on  Thursday  last. 
There  argued  on  the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook, 
the  judge's  brother,  an  able  bookman,  and  one 
that  was  manned  forth  with  all  the  furniture  that 
the  bar  could  give  him,  I  will  not  say  the  bench, 
and  with  the  study  of  a  long  vacation.  I  was  to 
answer,  which  hath  a  miztare  of  the  sudden ;  and 
of  myself  I  will  not,  nor  cannot  say  any  thing, 
but  that  my  voice  served  me  well  for  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  that  those  that  understood  nothing 
could  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one  auditor  that  was 
present  in  the  beginning,  but  stayed  till  the  later 
end.  If  I  should  say  more,  there  were  too  many 
witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more  full, 
that  might  disprove  me. 

My  Lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  famous  argument;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a 
politic  and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occa- 
sion by  a  notable  precedent  I  had  cited,  where, 
npon  the  like  writ  brought,  all  the  judges  in 
England  assembled,  and  tiiat  privately,  lest  they 
should  seem  to  dispute  the  king's  commandment, 
and,  upon  conference,  with  one  mind  agreed,  that 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed.  Upon  this  hold,  my 
lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  judges  called  to  it.  I  was  not  caught;  but 
knowing  well  that  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  were  most  of  all  others  interested  in  respect 
of  the  pfothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly,  that  I 
could  advise  of  it ;  but  that  I  did  not  distrust  the 
court;  and,  besides,  I  thought  the  case  so  clear, 
as  it  needed  not. 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
but  almost  turned  the  stream;  and  I  see  how 
things  cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were 
wont  to  call  so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when 
they  had  heard,  of  themselves,  took  a  fortnight 
day  to  advise  what  they  will  do,  by  which  time 
the  term  will  be  near  at  an  end ;  and  I  know  they 
little  expected  to  have  the  matter  so  beaten  down 
with  book-law,  upon  which  my  argument  wholly 
went;  so  that  every  mean  student  was  satisfied. 
Yet,  because  the  times  are  as  they  are,  I  could 
wish,  in  all  humbleness,  that  your  majesty  would 
remember  and  renew  your  former  commandment 
which  you  gave  my  lord  chief  justice  in  Michael- 
mas term,  which  was,  that  after  he  had  heard 
your  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he  should  for- 
bear further  proceeding  till  he  had  spoke  with 
your  majesty. 

It  concemeth  ydur  majesty  threefold.  First, 
in  this  particular  of  Murray;  next,  incoBsequeace 


of  foorteen  several  patents,  part  in  Queen* Elia^ 
beth's  time,  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  which 
depend  upon  the  like  question;  but  chiefly  be- 
cause this  writ  is  a  mean  provided  by  the  ancient 
law  of  England,  to  bring  any  case  that  may  con- 
cern your  majesty,  in  profit  or  power,  from  the 
ordinary  benches,  to  be  tried  and  judged  before 
your  Chancellor  of  England,  by  the  ordinary  and 
legal  part  of  his  power :  and  your  majesty 
knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a  principal  coun- 
sellor, and  instrument  of  monarchy,  of  immediate 
dependence  npon  the  king:  and,  therefore,  like 
to  be  a  safe  and  tender  guardian  of  the  royal 
rights. 

For  the  case  of  the  commendams,  a  matter 
likewise  of  great  conseqnenoe,  though  nothing 
near  the  first,  this  day  I  was  prepared  to  have 
argued  it  before  all  the  judges ;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  of  the  sergeant  which  was  prc^ 
vided  to  argue  on  the  oUier  side,  although  I 
pressed  to  have  had  some  other  day  appointed 
this  term ;  yet  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges  to 
do  me  the  honour,  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  small  time 
of  warning,  it  is  adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday 
next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  halwu  corpus^  I  perceive 
this  common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinations, 
is  such  a  vineulum,  as  they  will  not  square  while 
these  matters  are  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  aUum 
sikntium  of  that  matter.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  subject  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

January  97, 1615. 


TO  BIB  OBOROB  VILLIBBB,  ON  BENDING  BIB  BILL 

POB  VISCOUNT.* 

Sir  :— I  send  you  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  sig- 
nature, reformed  according  to  his  majesty's 
amendments,  both  in  the  two  places,  which,  I 
assure  you,  were  both  altered  with  great  judge- 
ment, and  in  the  third  place,  which  his  majesty 
termed  a  question  only.  But  he  is  an  idle  body 
that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  question; 
and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  law 
in  those  things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a 
well  sounding  and  noble  name,  both  here  and 
abroad ;  and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take 
it  for  a  good  sign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to 
your  dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  Ther^ 
fore  I  have  made  it  Viscount  Villiers :  and  for 
your  barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom;  for, 

*  Biaphena's  Mcond  O^wtioii,  p.  10. 
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thoogh  the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that 
is  as  usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place,*  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched ;  and  tlierefore  I  marvel  it  lin- 
gereth.  It  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands ;  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  1 
hear  not  from  him  first  by  Mr.  Deccomb.  But 
if  I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave, 
especially  since  the  king  named  me,  to  deal 
with  Sir  John  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor  my 
lord  treasurer  can  deserve  any  great  thanks  of 
yon  in  this  business,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  pro- 
mised ;  and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  rea- 
sonable as  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I 
am  now  gotten  into  the  country  to  my  house, 
where  I  have  some  little  liberty  to  think  of 
that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that  which  other 
men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  was  at 
London.  Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  moat 
of  my  thoughts  are  of  his  majesty ;  and  then 
you  cannot  be  far  off.  God  ever  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Aa(.  5,  on«  of  tlM  happleit  dayi,  1010. 


BY  KING  JAMBS.f 

TO   OUR  TRUSTY   AND    WELL   BELOVED  THOMAS   CO- 
VENTRY, OUR  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 

Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved cousin,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  upon  a 
sentence  given  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
full  three  years  since,  and  more,  hath  endured 
loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment,  and  confinement^ 
also  for  a  great  time,  which  may  suffice  for  the  satis- 

*  Sir  John  Roper,  who  had  for  mtiny  jreari  enjoyed  the 
place  of  the  chief  clerk  for  enrolling  of  pieaa  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  esteemed  to  be  worth  about  fonr  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  belnf  grown  old,  was  prevailed  with  to 
aarrender  it  upon  being  created  Lord  Teynham,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  the  profits  thereof  to  himself  during  lifle.  Upon 
which  surrender,  HIr  George  VUHers  was  to  have  the  office 
granted  to  two  of  his  trustees  for  their  Uvea,  aa  Carr,  E^rl  of 
Bomerset,  was  to  have  had  before.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jus> 
tice  Coke  not  being  very  forward  to  accept  of  the  surrender, 
or  make  a  new  grant  of  it  upon  those  terms,  he  was,  upon 
the  3d  of  October,  1616,  commanded  to  desist  firom  the  service 
of  this  place,  and  at  last  removed  from  It  upon  the  15tb  of 
Naveniber  following.  His  successor,  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
third  son  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  of  Boughton  In  Northamp> 
tonshire,  recorder  of  London,  and  king's  sergeant,  being 
more  complaisant.  Sir  John  Roper  resigned,  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  same  month ;  and  Mr  Shute,  and  Mr.  Heath, 
who  was  afterwards  the  king's  solicitor-general,  being  the 
deputies  and  trustees  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  were  admitted. — 
SUphent*t  Introdnet.  p.  37. 

f  Cabala,  270.  Edw.  1663. 

t  His  sentence  forbid  his  coming  within  the  verge  of  the 
court.  [In  consequence  of  this  letter,  my  Lord  Bacon  was 
sommoaed  to  Parliament  In  the  first  year  of  King  Charles.] 


faction  of  justice,  and  example  to  others:  We 
being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper  mercy 
with  justice,  amd  calling  to  mind  his  former  good 
services,  and  how  well  and  profitably  be  hath 
spent  bis  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleased  to 
remove  from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  which 
yet  rematneth  upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  disa*- 
blement;  and  to  remit  to  him  all  penalties 
whatsoever  inflicted  by  that  sentence.  Hav- 
ing therefore  formerly  pardoned  his  fine,  and 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the 
whole  sentence;  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
sufficient  warrant. 


BfR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  TOE  EARL  OP  ESSEX.* 

Mx  Lord, — I  did  almost  conjecture,  by  your 
silence  and  countenance,  a  distaste  in  the  course 
I  imparted  to  your  lordship  touching  mine  own 
fortune ;  the  care  whereof  in  your  lordship  as  it  is 
no  news  to  me,  so,  nevertheless,  the  main  eflfecta 
and  demonstrations  past  are  so  far  from  dulling 
in  me  the  sense  of  any  new,  as,  contrariwise,  every 
new  refresheth  the  memory  of  many  pasL  And 
for  the  free  and  loving  advice  your  lordship  hath 
given  me,  I  cannot  correspond  to  the  same  with 
greater  duty,  than  by  assuring  your  lordship,  that 
I  will  not  dispose  of  myself  without  your  allow- 
ance, not  only  because  it  is  the  best  wisdom  in 
any  man  in  his  own  matters,  to  rest  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  friend,  (for  who  can  by  often  looking  in 
the  glass  discern  and  judge  so  well  of  his  own 
favour  as  another  with  whom  he  conversethi) 
but  also  because  my  affection  to  your  lordship 
hath  made  mine  own  contentment  inseparable 
from  your  satisfaction.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
know  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your  good  lordship 
that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying;  and  1  do 
almost  assure  myself,  that  your  lordship  will  rest 
persuaded  by  the  answer  of  those  reasons  which 
your  lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They  were 
two,  the  one,  that  I  should  include    •    *    • 

April,  1503. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  wanting. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  BOt.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Mr.  Bacon, — Your  letter  met  me  here  yester- 
day. When  I  came,  I  found  the  queen  so  way- 
ward, as  I  thought  it  no  fit  time  to  deal  with  her 
in  any  sort,  especially  since  her  choler  grew  to- 
wards myself,  which  I  have  well  satisfied  this 
day,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can  to 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  toI.  ill.  fol. 
74,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
t  Ibid.  fol.  107. 
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move  your  salt  And  if  yoo  eotne  hither,  I  pray 
you  let  me  know  still  where  you  are.  And  so, 
being  full  of  business,  I  most  end,  wishing  you 
what  you  wish  to  yourself. 

Your  assured  friend, 

Essex. 

6ept.  1503. 


LORD  TREASURER  BURGHLEY  TO  MR.  FRANCIS 

BACON.* 

Nephew, — ^I  have  no  leisure  to  write  much ; 
but  for  answer  I  have  attempted  to  place  you  : 
but  her  majesty  hath  required  the  lord  keeperf  to 
give  to  her  the  names  of  divers  lawyers  to  be  pre- 
ferred, wherewith  he  made  me  acquainted,  and  I 
did  name  you  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  lordship 
allowed  in  way  of  friendship,  for  your  father^s 
sake:  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you  with 
certain,  whom  he  named,  as  Brograve:^  and 
Branthwayt,  whom  he  specially  commend eth. 
But  1  will  continue  the  remembrance  of  you  to 
her  majesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
help. 

Your  loving  uncle, 

N.  BURGHLEV. 
Sept.  tl,  1503. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.^ 

Cousin, — ^Assure  yourself  that  the  solicitor'sjl 
coming  gave  no  cause  of  speech  ;  for  it  was  con- 
cerning a  book  lo  be  drawn,  concerning  the  bar- 
gain of  wines.  If  there  had  been,  you  should 
have  known,  or  when  there  shall.  To  satisfy 
your  request  of  making  my  lord  kiiow,  how 
recommended  your  desires  are  to  me,  I  have 
spoken  with  his  lordship,  who  answereth  he  hath 
done  and  will  do  his  best.  I  think  your  absence 
longer  than  for  my  good  aunt^s  comfort  will  do 
you  no  good :  for,  as  I  ever  told  you,  it  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  queen  apt  to  give  an  office,  when 
the  scruple  is  not  removed  of  her  forbearance  to 
speak  with  you.  This  being  not  yet  perfected 
may  stop  good,  when  the  hour  comes  of  conclu- 
sion, though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  and  questionless 
would  be  straight  despatched,  if  it  were  luckily 
handled.  But  heroin  do  L  out  of  my  desire  to 
satisfy  you,  use  this  my  opinion,  leaving  you  to 
your  own  better  knowledge  what  hath  been  done 
ibr  you,  or  in  what  terms  that  matter  standeth. 

*  AmonK  the  pepen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  ifl.  fbl. 
IflT,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

f  Packerfng. 

t  John  Brograve,  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and 
afterwards  knighted.  Be  Is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Francis  Baton, 
In  his  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  7th  of  June,  (505, 
from  Gray*s  Inn,  as  having  discharged  his  post  of  attorney 
of  the  duchy,  with  great  sufflciency.  There  is  extant,  of  his, 
in  print,  a  reading  upon  the  sUtute  of  87  Henry  VIII.,  con- 
cerning jointures. 

9  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iil.  fol. 
N7,  MTM,  in  the  Lambeth  LUirary. 

11  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 

Vol.  Ill— 86 


And  thus,  desirous  to  be  recommended  to  my 
good  aunt,  to  whom  my  wife  heartily  commends 
her,  I  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God, 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

Robert  Cecil. 

From  the  Court  at  Windsor,  this  STth  of  Sept.,  1593. 

I  have  heard  in  these  causes,  Faeiet  hominU  est 
tanquam  Uonis. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Madam, — Remembering  that  your  majesty  bad 
been  gracious  to  me  both  in  countenancing  me, 
and  conferring  upon  me  the  reversion  of  a  good 
place,  and  perceiving  that  your  majesty  had  taken 
some  displeasure  towards  me,  both  these  were 
arguments  to  move  me  to  offer  unto  your  majesty 
my  service,  to  the  end  to  have  means  to  deserve 
your  favour,  and  to  repair  my  error.  Upon  this 
ground,  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but 
only  a  place  of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  see 
divers  younger  in  proceediug  to  myself,  and  men 
of  no  great  note,  do  without  blame  aspire  unto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  this  matter,  I 
do  assure  your  majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with 
them. 

It  sufiiceth  me  that  I  have  let  your  majesty 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service, 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And 
if  your  majesty  like  others  better,  I  shall,  with 
the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that  there  is  such 
choice  of  abler  men  than  myself.  Your  majesty's 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  your  royal  person,  I 
did  ever,  encouraged  by  your  own  speeches,  seek 
and  desire ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rein- 
tegrate in  thaL  But  I  will  not  wrong  mine  own 
good  mind  so  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now, 
when  your  majesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to 
make  my  profit  of  iL  But  my  mind  tumeth  upon 
other  w heel s  than  those  of  profit.  The  conclusion 
shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  majesty  served  answer- 
able to  yourself.  Princtpis  est  virtu*  maanma 
nofae  tuos.  Thus  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  preserve 
your  majesty. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  ROBERT  KEMP,  OF 
ORAY*S  INN,  ESQ.t 

Good  Robin, — ^There  is  no  news  you  can  write 
to  me,  which  I  take  more  pleasure  to  hear,  than 
of  your  health,  and  of  your  loving  remembrance 
of  me ;  the  former  whereof  though  you  mention 
not  in  your  letter,  yet  I  straight  presumed  well  of 
it,  because  your  mention  was  no  fresh  to  make 
such  a  flourish.    And  it  was  afterwards  accord- 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq..  vol.  lU.  fol. 
315,  In  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  981. 
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ingrly  confirmed  by  yoar  man,  Roger,  who  made 
me  a  particular  relation  of  the  former  negotiation 
between  your  ague  and  you.  Of  the  latter, 
though  you  profess  largely,  yet  I  make  more 
doubt,  because  your  coming  is  turned  into  a  send- 
ing; which  when  I  thought  would  hare  been 
repaired  by  some  promise  or  intention  of  yourself, 
your  man  Roger  entered  into  a  yery  subtle  dis- 
tinction to  this  purpose,  that  you  could  not  come 
except  you  heard  I  was  attorney ;  but  I  ascribe 
that  to  your  man*s  invention,  who  had  his  reward 
in  laughing ;  for  I  hope  you  are  not  so  stately, 
but  that  I  shall  be  one  to  you  stylo  vetere  or  stylo 
novo.  For  my  fortune,  (to  speak  court,)  it  is  very 
slow,  if  any  thing  can  be  slow  to  him  that  is 
secure  of  the  evenL  In  short,  nothing  is  done  in 
it ;  but  I  propose  to  remain  here  at  Twickenham 
till  Michaelmas  term,  then  to  St.  Albans,  and 
after  the  term  to  court.  Advise  you,  whether  you 
will  play  the  honest  man  or  no.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  long  to  see  you,  and  pra^f^  to  be 
remembered  to  your  father  and  mother. 
Yours,  in  loving  affection, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twlckenlmiii  Park,  thte  4th  of  Nov.  I50S. 


ship's  honourable  usage  of  Mr.  Standen,  I  wi 
you  all  honour. 

Your  lordship's)  in  most  faithful  duty, 

Fn.  Bacon. 

Not.  10,  IMS. 

< 

I  pray,  sir,  let  not  my  jargon  privilege  my  let- 
ter from  burning;  because  it  is  not  such,  but  the 
light  showetii  through. 


MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  BABL  OF  EB8BX> 

Mr  Lord  : — ^I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  that,  which  I  gather  partly  by 
conjecture,  and  partly  by  advertisement  of  the 
late  recovered  man,  that  is  so  much  at  your 
devotion,  of  whom  I  have  some  cause  to  think, 
that  hef  worketh  for  the  Huddler^  underhand. 
And  though  it  may  seem  strange,  considering 
how  much  it  importeth  him  to  join  straight  with 
your  lordship,  in  regard  both  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  ends ;  yet  I  do  the  less  rest  secure  upon 
the  conceit,  because  he  is  a  man  likely  to  trust  so 
much  to  his  art  and  finesse,  (as  he,  that  is  an 
excellent  wherryman,  who,  you  know,  looketh 
towards  the  bridge,  when  he  pulleth  towards 
Westminster,)  that  he  will  hope  to  serve  his  turn, 
and  yet  to  preserve  your  lordship's  good  opinion. 
This  I  write  to  the  end,  that  if  your  lordship  do 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  you  may  assure  him 
more,  or  trust  him  less;  and  chiefly,  that  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  sound  again,  whether  they 
have  not,  amongst  them  drawn  out  the  nail, 
which  your  lordship  had  driven  in  for  the  nega- 
tive of  the  Huddler;  which,  if  they  have,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  iterate  more  for- 
cibly your  former  reasons,  whereof  there  is  such 
copioj  as  I  think  you  may  use  all  the  places  of 
logic  against  his  placing. 

Thus,  with  my  humble  thanks  for  your  lord- 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  Hi.  fol. 
983,  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 
f  Probably  Lord  Keeper  Puckering. 
X  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 


EABL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MB.  FBANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir  : — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  since  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  deal  freely  with  the 
queen.  I  have  dealt  confidently  wiUi  her  as  a 
matter,  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  overcome 
her  delays,  than  that  I  did  fear  her  denial.  I 
told  how  much  you  were  thrown  down  with  the 
correction  she  had  already  given  you,  that  she 
might  in  that  point  hold  herself  already  satisfied. 
And  because  I  found,  that  Tanfieldf  had  been 
most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  most  disable  him. 
I  find  the  queen  very  reserved,  staying  herself 
upon  giving  any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate 
against  you,  till  I  grew  passionate  for  you.  Then 
she  said,  that  none  thought  you  fit  for  the  place 
but  my  lord  treasurer  and  myself.  Marry,  the 
others  roust  some  of  them  say  before  us  for  fear 
or  for  flattery.  I  told  her,  the  most  and  wisest 
of  her  council  had  delivered  their  opinions,  and 
preferred  you  before  all  men  for  that  place.  And 
if  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  think,  that 
whatsoever  they  said  contrary  to  their  own  words 
when  they  spake  without  witness,  might  be  as 
factiously  spoken,  as  the  other  way  flatteringly, 
she  would  not  be  deceived.  Yet  if  they  had  been 
never  for  you,  but  contrarily  against  you,  I 
thought  my  credit,  joined  with  the  approbation 
and  mediation  of  her  greatest  counsellors,  might 
prevail  in  a  greater  matter  than  this;  and  urged 
her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify  her  mind 
to  others,  I  might  have  a  secret  promise,  where- 
in I  should  receive  g^at  comfort,  as  in  the  con- 
trary great  unkindness.  She  said  she  was 
neither  persuaded  nor  would  hear  of  it  till 
Easter,  when  she  might  advise  with  her  council, 
who  were  now  all  absent;  and,  therefore,  in 
passion  bid  me  go  to  bed,  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing  else.  Wherefore  in  passion  I  went 
away,  saying,  while  I  was  with  her,  I  could  not 
but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  I  so  much 
aflTected ;  and  therefore  I  would  retire  myself  till 
I  might  be  more  graciously  heard;  and  so  we 
parted.  To-morrow  I  will  go  hence  of  purpose, 
and  on  Thursday  I  will  write  an  expostulating 
letter  to  her.    That  night  or  upon  Friday  morn- 

^  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  W.  fbl. 
00,  in  the  Lambeth  IJbrary. 

t  Probably  Laurence  Tan6eld,  made  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  exchequer  la  June,  1607. 
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ing  I  will  be  here  again,  and  follow  on  the  same 
course,  stirring  a  discon^ntment  in  her,  &c. 
And  BO  wish  you  all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  assured  friend, 

ESSBX. 
Endorsed,  March  S8,  IdM. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir  : — I  have  now  spoken  with  the  queen,  and 
I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
that  we  desire.  But  the  passion  she  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  tales  that  haye  been  told  her  against 
Nicholas  Clifford,  with  whom  she  is  in  such 
rage,  for  a  matter,  which  I  think  you  have  heard 
of,  doth  put  her  infinitely  out  of  quiet;  and  her 
passionate  humour  is  nourished  by  some  foolish 
women.  Else  I  find  nothing  to  distaste  us,  for 
she  doth  not  contradict  confidently ;  which  they 
that  know  the  minds  of  women,  say  is  a  sign  of 
yielding.  I  will  to-morrow  take  more  time  to 
deal  with  her,  and  will  sweeten  her  with  all  the 
art  I  have  to  make  beneoolum  audttorem,  I  have 
already  spoken  with  Mr.  Vice-Charoberlain,f 
and  will  to-morrow  speak  with  the  rest.  Of  Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain  you  may  assure  yourself;  for 
80  much  he  hath  faithfully  promised  me.  The 
exceptions  against  the  competitors  I  will  use  to- 
morrow ;  for  then  I  do  resolve  to  have  a  full  and 
large  discourse,  having  prepared  the  queen  to- 
night to  assign  me  a  time  under  colour  of  some 
such  business,  as  I  have  pretended.  In  the  mean 
time  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  respect  either 
my  absence,  or  my  showing  a  discontentment  in 
going  away,  for  I  was  received  at  my  return,  and 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  the  worse.  And  for  that  I 
am  oppressed  with  multitude  of  letters  that  are 
come,  of  which  I  must  give  the  queen  some 
account  to-morrow  morning,  I  therefore  desire  to 
be  excused  for  writing  no  more  to-night:  to- 
morrow you  shall  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish 
you  what  yon  wish  yourself  in  this  and  all 
things  else,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Essex. 

This  Friday  at  night. 

Endoned,  Mareh  S9, 19M. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.t 

My  Lord, — I  thank  your  lordship  very  much 
for  your  kind  and  comfortable  letter,  which  I  hope 
will  be  followed  at  hand  with  another  of  more 
assurance.    And  I  must  confess  this  very  delay 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eiq.  vol.  Iv.  fol.  89, 
in  the  Lambeth  Lll»rary. 

f  Sir  Thomaa  Heneage. 

t  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eeq.,  vol.  lU.  fol.  03, 
in  the  Lambeth  Library. 


hath  gone  so  near  me,  as  it  hath  almost  over- 
thrown my  health ;  for  when  I  revolved  the  good 
memory  of  my  father,  the  near  degree  of  alliance 
I  stand  in  to  my  lord  treasurer,  your  lordship's  so 
signalled  and  declared  favour,  the  honourable  tes- 
timony of  so  many  counsellors,  the  commenda- 
tions unlaboured,  and  in  sort  offered  by  my  lords 
the  judges  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  elect  ;•  that 
I  was  voiced  with  great  expectation,  and,  though 
I  say  it  myself,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men,  to 
the  higher  place  ;f  that  I  am  a  man,  that  the 
queen  hath  already  done  for;  and  that  princes, 
especially  her  majesty,  love  to  make  an  end  where 
they  begin ;  and  then  add  hereunto  the  obscure- 
ness  and  many  exceptions  to  my  competitors : 
when  I  say  I  revolve  all  this,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude with  myself,  that  no  man  ever  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace ;  and,  therefore,  truly,  my  lord, 
I  was  determined,  if  her  majesty  reject  me,  this 
to  do.  My  nature  can  take  no  evil  ply ;  but  I 
will,  by  God's  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  of 
my  fortune,  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the  good 
opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sons, retire  myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  spend  my  life  in  my  studies  and 
contemplations  without  looking  back.  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  you 
with  my  melancholy.  For  the  matter  itself,  I 
commend  it  to  your  love ;  only  I  pray  you  com- 
municate afresh  this  day  with  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  if  you  esteem  my  for- 
tune, remember  the  point  of  precedency.  The 
objections  to  my  competitors  your  lordship  know- 
eth  partly.  I  pray  spare  them  not,  not  over  the 
queen,  but  to  the  great  ones,  to  show  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  work  their  distrust.  Thus,  longing 
exceedingly  to  exchange  troubling  your  lordship 
with  serving  you,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's, 

in  most  entire  and  faithful  service, 

Francis  Bacon. 

March  30, 1594. 

,   I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  hear  from 
you  some  time  this  day. 


BffR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL.t 

Mv  MOST  HONOURABLE  GOOD  CoUSlN, 

Your  honour  in  your  wisdom  doth  well  pei^ 
ceive,  that  my  access  at  this  time  is  grown  despe- 
rate in  regard  of  the  hard  terms,  that  as  well  the 
Earl  of  Essex  as  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  who 
were  to  have  been  the  means  thereof,  stand  in  with 
her  majesty,  according  to  their  occasions.  And, 
therefore,  I  am  only  to  stay  upon  that  point  of 

*  sir  Thomai  Egerton. 
f  That  of  attorney-general. 

t  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq ,  vol.  iv.  foU 
1S3,  In  the  I^mbeth  Library. 
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delaying  and  preserving  the  matter  entire  till  a 
better  constellation ;  which,  as  it  is  not  hard,  as  I 
conceive,  considering  the  French  business  and 
the  instant  progress,  &c.,  so  I  commend  in  special 
to  you  the  care,  who  in  sort  assured  me  thereof, 
and  upon  whom  now,  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  ab- 
sence, I  have  only  to  rely ;  and,  if  it  be  needful, 
I  humbly  pray  you  to  move  my  lord  your  father 
to  lay  his  hand  to  the  same  delay.  And  so  I  wish 
you  all  increase  of  honour. 

Your  honour's  poor  kinsman, 

in  faithful  service  and  duty, 

Francis  Bacon. 
Prom  Gray*!  Inn,  ihk  lit  of  May  IdM. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL'S  ANSWER.* 

Cousin, — ^I  do  think  nothing  cut  the  throat  more 
of  your  present  access  than  the  earl's  being  some- 
what troubled  at  this  time.  For  the  delaying  I 
think  it  not  hard,  neither  shall  there  want  my 
best  endeavour  to  make  it  easy,  of  which  I  hope 
you  shall  not  need  to  doubt  by  the  judgment, 
which  I  gather  of  divers  circumstances  confirming 
my  opinion.  I  protest  I  suffer  with  you  in  mind, 
that  you  are  thus  gravelled  ;  but  time  will  founder 
all  your  competitors,  and  set  you  on  your  feet,  or 
else  I  have  little  understanding. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir, — I  wrote  not  to  you  till  I  had  had  a  second 
conference  with  the  queen,  because  the  first  was 
spent  only  in  compliments :  she  in  the  beginning 
excepted  all  business :  this  day  she  hath  seen 
me  again.  After  I  had  followed  her  humour  in 
talking  of  those  things,  which  she  would  entertain 
me  with,  I  told  her,  in  my  absence  I  had  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  solicit  her  to  call  you  to 
that  place,  to  which  all  the  world  had  named  you ; 
and  being  now  here,  I  must  follow  it  myself; 
for  I  know  what  service  I  should  do  her  in  pro- 
curing you  the  place ;  and  she  knew  not  how  great 
a  comfort  I  should  take  in  it.  Her  answer  in 
playing  just  was,  that  she  came  not  to  me  for  that, 
I  should  talk  of  those  things  when  I  came  to  her, 
not  when  she  came  to  me ;  the  term  was  coming, 
and  she  would  advise.  I  would  have  replied,  but 
she  stopped  my  mouth.  To-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  go  to  her,  and  then  this  excuse  will  be 
taken  away.  When  I  know  more,  you  shall  hear 
more;  and  so  I  end  full  of  pain  in  my  head,  which 
makes  me  write  thus  confusedly. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend. 

*  AmoDf  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eiq.,  vol.  iv.  fol. 
Itt,  In  the  Lambetb  Library, 
f  Ibid.  fol.  in. 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  BffR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir,— -I  went  yesterday  to  the  queen  through 
the  galleries  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  at 
night.  I  had  long  speech  with  her  of  you,  wherein 
I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  extraordinary  suffi* 
ciency  proved  to  me  not  only  by  your  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinion  of  all  men  I  spake  withal, 
and  the  point  of  mine  own  satisfaction,  which,  I 
protested,  should  be  exceeding  great,  %  for  all 
her  unkind ness  and  discomforts  past,  she  should 
do  this  one  thing  for  my  sake;.  To  the  first  she 
answered,  that  the  greatness  of  your  friends,  as  of 
my  lord  treasurer  and  myself,  did  make  men  give 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  else  they  would 
do,  thinking  thereby  they  pleased  us.  And  that 
she  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  great  wit,  and  an 
excellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning.  But  in  law  she  rather  thought  you 
could  make  show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  know- 
ledge, than  that  you  were  deep.  To  the  second 
she  said,  she  showed  her  mislike  to  the  suit,  as 
well  as  I  had  done  my  affection  in  it;  and  that  if 
there  were  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  of  my 
side.  I  then  added,  that  this  was  an  answer,  with 
which  she  might  deny  me  all  things,  if  she  did 
not  grant  them  at  the  first,  which  was  not  her 
manner  to  do.  But  her  majesty  had  made  me 
suffer  and  give  way  in  many  things  else;  which 
all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
great  contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my 
humble  suit  in  this  one.  And  for  the  pretence  of 
the  approbation  given  you  upon  partiality,  that  all 
the  world,  lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  could  not  be 
partial  to  you ;  for  somewhat  you  were  crossed 
for  their  own  interest,  and  some  for  their  friends ; 
but  yet  all  did  yield  to  your  merit.  She  did  in 
this  as  she  useth  in  all,  went  from  a  denial  to  a 
delay,  and  said,  when  the  council  were  all  here, 
she  would  think  of  it ;  and  there  was  no  haste  in 
determining  of  the  place.  To  which  1  answered, 
that  my  sad  heart  had  need  of  hasty  comfort ;  and, 
therefore,  her  majesty  must  pardon  me,  if  I  were 
hasty  and  importunate  in  iU  When  they  come 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  done ;  and  I  wish  you 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Essex. 
Endoned,  I8th  of  May,  JMi. 


FOULKB  OREVILL,  ESQ.  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 

Saturday  was  my  first  coming  to  the  court, 
from  whence  I  departed  again  as  soon  as  I  had 
kissed  her  majesty's  hands,  because  I  had  no 
lodging  nearer  than  my  uncle's,  which  is  four 


*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iT.  fol.  18S, 
in  tbe  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  13S. 
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miles  off.  This  day  I  came  thither  to  dinner, 
and  waitini^  for  to  speak  with  the  queen,  took 
occasion  to  tell  how  I  met  yoo,  as  I  passed 
through  London;  and  among  other  speeches, 
how  you  lamented  your  misfortune  to  me,  that 
remained  as  a  withered  branch  of  her  roots, 
which  she  had  cherished  and  made  to  flourish  in 
her  service.  I  added  what  I  thought  of  your 
worth,  aad  the  expectation  for  all  this,  that  the 
world  had  of  her  princely  goodness  towards  you : 
which  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  confess,  that 
indeed  you  began  to  frame  very  well,  insomuch 
as  she  saw  an  amends  in  those  little  supposed 
errors,  avowing  the  respect  she  carried  to  the 
dead,  with  very  exceeding  gracious  iqclifiation 
towards  you.  Some  comparisons  there  fell  out 
besides,  which  I  leave  till  we  meet,  which  I 
hope  shall  be  this  week.  It  pleased  her  withal 
to  tell  of  the  jewel  you  offered  her  by  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  which  she  had  refused,  yet  with 
exceeding  praise.  I  marvel,  that  as  a  prince  she 
should  refuse  those  havingrg  of  her  poor  subjects, 
because  it  did  include  a  small  sentence  of  despair ; 
but  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  she  was  resolved 
to  take  it ;  and  the  conclusion  was  very  kind  and 
gracious.  Sure  as  I  will  one  hundred  pounds  to 
fifty  pounds  that  you  shall  be  her  solicitor,  and 
my  friend ;  in  which  mind  and  for  which  mind  I 
comotend  you  to  God.  From  the  court,  this  Mon- 
day in  haste, 
Your  true  friend  to  be  commanded  by  you, 

FOULXE    GaCViLL. 


We  cannot  tell  whether  she  comes  to 


or  stay  here.  I  am  much  absent  for  want  of 
lodging;  wherein  my  own  man  hath  only  been 
to  blame. 

BndoiMd,  I7th  of  JtiM,  ISM. 


MR.  FBANCia  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Most  gracious  and  admirablb  SovBRBioir, 

As  I  do  acknowledge  a  providence  of  God 
towards  me,  that  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  tolt-' 
rare  jugum  in  juverUuie  medf  so  this  present 
arrest  of  mine  by  his  divine  majesty  from  your 
majesty's  service  is  not  the  least  affliction,  that  I 
have  proved ;  and  I  hope  your  majesty  doth  con- 
ceive, that  nothing  under  mere  impossibility  could 
have  detained  me  from  earning  so  gracious  a  veil, 
as  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  give  me.  But  your 
majesty* s  service  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  take 
no  lack  thereby;  and,  thanks  to  God,  it  hath 
lighted  upon  him  that  may  be  the  best  spared. 
Only  the  discomfort  is  mine,  who  nevertheless 
have' the  private  comfort,  that  in  the  time  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  service,  it  hath 
been  my  hap  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  unseen, 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bftcon,  Efq.,  vol.  W.  fol.  141, 
aad  U6,  la  the  Lambeth  Library. 


which  may  import  the  same,  as  I  made  my  lord 
keeper  acquainted  before  my  going.  So,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  make  a  good  end  of  a  hard  begin- 
ning, and  most  humbly  craving  your  majesty^s 
pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  you,  I  recom- 
mend your  sacred  majesty  to  God^s  tendeiest 
preservation. 
Your  sacred  majesty's,  in  most  humble 

obedience  and  devotion, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Prom  HtontingdoB,  thie  aOtb  of  July,  15M. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONT.« 

My  good  Brother, 

One  day  draweth  on  another;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  in  my  being  here ;  for  methinks  solitari- 
ness collecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eye  doth 
the  sight.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  advertise  me 
what  you  find,  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  (who,  I  am 
sure,  hath  been  with  you,)  was  done  last  Sundays 
and  what  he  conceiveth  of  the  matter.  I  hold  in 
one  secret,  and  therefore  you  may  trust  your  ser- 
vant. I  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  parsonage 
rent  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  So  leave  I  you  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  ever  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Park,  thlf  TuesdajK  aM>rnlng,  ISM. 
Endorsed,  10  Oct.  1591 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir  :— I  will  be  to-morrow  night  at  London.  I 
purpose  to  hear  your  argument  the  next  day.  I 
pray  you  send  me  word  by  this  bearer  of  the 
hour  and  place  where  it  is.  Of  your  own  cause 
I  shall  give  better  account  when  I  see  you,  than 
I  can  do  now ;  for  that  which  will  be  done,  will 
be  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow. 
I  am  fast  unto  you,  as  you  can  be  to  yourself, 

£S8EX. 

Bndoreed,  S3  Oct.  ISIM. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY-t 

Good  Brother, 

Since  I  saw  you  this  hath  passed.  Tuesday, 
though  sent  for,  I  saw  not  the  queen.  Her  ma* 
jesty  alleged  she  was  then  to  resolve  with  the 
council  upon  her  places  of  law.  But  this  resolu- 
tion was  ut  supra ;  and  note  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
sellors were  persuaded  she  came  rather  forwards 
than  otherwise ;  for  against  me  she  is  never  pe- 

*  Amongthe  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iv.  fol.  107, 
in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
f  Ibid.  fol.  105. 
X  Ibid.  fol.  98. 
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remptory  bat  to  my  lord  of  Essex.  I  missed  a 
line  of  my  Lord  Keeper's ;  but  thus  much  I  hear 
otherwise.  The  queen  seemeth  to  apprehend  my 
travel.  Whereupon  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  sort  as  from  her  majesty  ;  himself  having 
of  purpose  immediately  gone  to  London  to  speak 
with  me ;  and  not  finding  me  there,  he  wrote  to 
me.  Whereupon  I  came  to  the  court,  and  upon 
his  relation  to  me  of  her  majesty's  speeches,  I  de- 
sired leave  to  answer  it  in  writing;  not,  I  said, 
that  I  mistrusted  his  report,  bat  mine  own  wit ; 
the  copy  of  which  answer  I  send.  We  parted  in 
kindness,  secundum  exteriut.  This  copy  you  must 
needs  return,  fori  have  no  other;  and  I  wrote  this 
by  memory  after  the  original  was  sent  away.  The 
queen's  speech  is  after  this  sort.  fVhy  ?  /  have 
made  fw  aolieitor.  Hath  any  body  carried  a  solicitor 
with  him  in  his  pocket  ?  But  he  must  have  it  in  his 
own  time,  (as  if  it  were  bat  yesterday's  nomina- 
tion,) or  else  I  must  be  thought  to  cast  him  away. 
Then  her  majesty  sweareth  thus:  <*If  I  continue 
Uiis  manner,  she  will  seek  all  England  for  a  soli- 
citor rather  than  take  me.  Yea,  she  will  send  for 
Houston  and  Coventry*  to-morrow  next,"  as  if 
she  would  swear  them  both.  Again  she  entereth 
into  it,  that  «*  she  never  deals  so  with  any  as  with 
me  (in  hoe  erratum  non  est)  she  hath  pulled  me 
over  the  bar  (note  the  words,  for  they  cannot  be  her 
own)  she  hath  used  me  in  her  greatest  causes. 
But  this  is  Essex,  and  she  is  more  angry  with 
him  than  with  me."  And  such  like  speeches,  so 
strange,  as  I  should  lose  myself  in  it,  but  that  I 
have  cast  off  the  care  of  it.  My  conceit  is,  that  I 
am  the  least  part  of  mine  own  matter.  But  her 
majesty  would  have  a  delay,  and  yet  would  not 
bear  it  herself.  Therefore  she  giveth  no  way  to 
me,  and  she  peiceiveth  her  council  giveth  no  way 
to  others ;  and  so  it  sticketh  as  she  would  have  it. 
But  what  the  secret  of  it  is,  oeuhu  aquike  non  pene- 
travit.  My  lordf  continueth  on  kindly  and  wisely 
a  course  worthy  to  obtain  a  better  effect  than  a 
delay,  which  to  me  is  the  most  unwelcome  con- 
dition. 

Now,  to  return  to  you  the  part  of  a  brother,  and 
to  render  you  the  like  kindness,  advise  you,  whe- 
ther it  were  not  a  good  time  to  set  in  strongly  with 
the  queen  to  draw  her  to  honour  your  travels.  For 
in  the  course  I  am  like  to  take,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  necessary  stay  to  me,  besides  the  natural  com- 
fort I  shall  receive.  And  if  you  will  have  me 
deal  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  otherwise  break  it 
by  mean  to  the  queen,  as  that,  which  shall  give 
me  full  contentment,  I  will  do  it  as  effectually, 
and  with  as  much  good  discretion  as  I  can. 
Wherein  if  you  aid  me  with  your  direction,  I 
shall  observe  it.  This,  as  I  did  ever  account  it 
sure  and  certain  to  be  accomplished,  in  case  my- 
self had  been  placed,  and  therefore  deferred  it  till 

*  Thomas  Coventry,  afl«rward>  one  of  the  Juitlcee  of  the 
Common  Pleaa,  and  (ktber  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry 


then,  as  to  the  proper  opportunity ;  so  now  that  I 
see  such  delay  in  mine  own  placing,  I  wish  ex 
ammo  it  should  notexpecL 

I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  mine  uncle  Killi- 
grew  will  do  ;*  for  I  must  be  more  careful  of  my 
credit  than  ever,  since  I  receive  so  little  thenoe 
where  I  deserved  best.  And,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
I  mean  even  to  make  the  best  of  those  small  things 
I  have  with  as  much  expedition,  as  may  be  with- 
out loss ;  and  so  sing  a  mass  of  requiem,  I  hope, 
abroad.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  nature,  that 
she  neither  careth  though  the  whole  surname  of 
Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither. 

I  have  here  an  idle  pen  or  two,  specially  one, 
that  was  cozened,  thinking  to  have  got  some  mo- 
ney this  term.  I  pray  send  me  somewhat  else 
for  them  to  write  out  besides  your  Irish  collection, 
which  is  almost  done.  There  is  a  collection  of 
King  James,  of  foreign  states,  largeliest  of  Flan- 
dens  ;  which,  though  it  be  no  great  matter,  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Thus  I  commend  you 
to  God's  good  protection. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

Fiu  Bacon. 

From  my  lodging,  at  Twickenham  Park, 
thia  Sftth  of  January,  IdM. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT 
CECIL  ;f  A  COPY  OF  WHICH  WAS  SENT  WITH 
THE  PRECEDING  TO  MR.  ANTONY  BACON. 

Sir  : — Your  honour  may  remember,  that  upon 
relation  of  her  majesty's  speech  concerning  my 
travel,  I  asked  leave  to  make  answer  in  writing ; 
not  but  I  knew  then  what  was  true,  but  because  I 
was  careful  to  express  it  without  doing  myself 
wrong.  And  it  is  true,  I  had  then  opinion  to  have 
written  to  her  majesty :  but,  since  weighing  with 
myself,  that  her  majesty  gave  no  ear  to  the  motion 
made  by  yourself,  that  I  might  answer  by  mine 
own  attendance,  I  began  to  doubt  the  second  de- 
gree, whether  it  might  not  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion in  me  to  write  to  her  majesty ;  and  so  resolved, 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  follow  her  majesty's 
own  way  in  committing  it  to  your  report. 

It  may  please  your  honour  to  deliver  to  her  ma- 
jesty, first,  that  it  is  an  exceeding  grief  to  me, 
that  any  not  motion  (for  it  was  not  a  motion)  but 
mention,  that  should  come  from  me,  should  offend 
her  majesty,  whom  for  these  one-and-twenty  years 
(for  so  long  it  is,  that  I  kissed  her  majesty's  hands 
upon  my  journey  into  France)  I  have  used  the 
best  of  my  wits  to  please. 

Next,  mine  answer  standing  upon  two  points, 
the  one,  that  this  mention  of  travel  to  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  no  present  motion,  suit,  or  request; 

*  Mr.  Antony  Bacon  bad  written  to  Sir  Henry  KiUigrew  oa 
the  14th  of  January,  1504-5,  to  deeire  the  loan  of  two  hundred 
pounda  for  tix  montlia.    Vol.  iv.  fol.  4. 

t  Among  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  iv. 
fol.  31. 
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bat  casting  the  worst  of  my  fortune  with  an  ho- 
nourable friend,  that  had  long  used  me  priyately, 
I  told  his  lordship  of  this  purpose  of  mine  to  tra- 
vel, accompanying  it  with  these  Tery  words,  that 
upon  her  majesty's  rejecting  me  with  such  cir- 
cumstance, though  my  heart  might  be  good,  yet 
mine  eyes  would  be  sore,  that  I  should  take  no 
pleasure  to  look  upon  my  friends ;  for  that  I  was 
not  an  impudent  man,  that  could  face  out  a  dis- 
grace ;  and  that  I  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  be 
offended,  that,  not  able  to  endure  the  sun,  I  fled 
into  the  shade.  The  other,  that  it  was  more  than 
this ;  for  I  did  expressly  and  particularly,  (for  so 
much  wit  God  then  lent  me,)  by  way  of  caveat, 
restrain  my  lord's  good  affection,  that  he  should 
in  no  wise  utter  or  mention  this  matter  till  her 
majesty  had  made  a  solicitor ;  wherewith  (now 
since  my  looking  upon  your  letter)  I  did  in  a  du- 
tiful manner  challenge  my  lord,  who  very  honour- 
ably acknowledged  it,  seeing  he  did  it  for  the 
best ;  and  therefore  I  leave  his  lordship  to  answer 
for  himself.  All  this  my  Lord  of  Essex  can  testify 
to  be  true :  and  I  report  me  to  yourself,  whether 
at  the  first,  when  I  desired  deliberation  to  answer, 
yet  nevertheless  said,  I  would  to  you  privately 
declare  what  had  passed,  I  said  not  in  effect  so 
much.  The  conclusion  shall  be,  that  wheresoever 
God  and  her  majesty  shall  appoint  me  to  live,  I 
shall  truly  pray  for  her  majesty's  preservation  and 
felicity.  And  so  I  humbly  commend  me  to  you. 
Your  poor  kinsman  to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  BAcon. 
Endorsed,  January,  15M. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  EGERTON,  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE 

GREAT  8EAL.« 

MaV  iT  PLKASB  YOUR  HONOURABLE  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

Of  your  lordship's  honourable  disposition,  both 
generally  and  to  me,  I  have  that  belief,  as  what  I 
think,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak ;  and  what  I  would 
speak,  I  am  not  afraid  to  write.  And  therefore  I 
have  thought  to  commit  to  letter  some  matter, 
whereunto  [which]  I  have  been  [conceived]  led 
[into  the  same]  by  two  motives :  the  one,  the 
consideration  of  my  own  estate ;  the  other,  the 
appetite  which  I  have  to  give  your  lordship  some 
evidence  of  the  thoughtful  and  voluntary  desire, 
which  is  in  me,  to  merit  well  of  your  most  ho- 
nourable lordship :  which  desire  in  me  hath  been 
bred  chiefly  by  the  consent  I  have  to  your  great 
virtue  come  in  good  time  to  do  this  state  pleasure ; 
and  next  by  your  loving  courses  held  towards  me, 
especially  in  your  nomination  and  enablement  of 
me  long  since  to  the  solicitor's  place,  as  your 

*  From  the  original  draught  In  the  library  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Arch.  D.  %  the  copy  of  which  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Thomae  Tyrwhiil,Eiq.,  clerk  of  the  honoura- 
ble Houne  of  Commons.  Sfar  William  Dugdale,  In  hbi  Baronage 
of  England,  vol.  U.  p.  438,  baa  given  two  ehort  paeeagea  of 
thi«  letter,  tranacribed  by  him  from  the  unpnbliahed  original. 


lordship  best  knows.  Which  your  two  honoura- 
ble friendships  I  esteem  so  much  [in  so  great 
sort]  as  your  countenance  and  favour  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  are  somewhat  to  my  poverty ;  yet  I 
count  them  not  the  best  [greatest]  part  of  the 
obligation  wherein  I  stand  bound  to  you. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  right  humbly, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  your  honourable  license 
and  patience,  that  I  may  express  to  you,  what  in  a 
doubtful  liberty  I  have  thought  fit,  partly  by  way  of 
praying  your  help,  and  partly  by  way  of  offering 
my  good  will ;  partly  again  by  way  of  preoccu- 
pating  your  conceit,  lest  you  may  in  some  things 
mistake. 

My  estate,  to  confess  a  truth  to  your  lordship, 
is  weak  and  indebted,  and  needeth  comfort;  for 
both  ray  father,  though  I  think  I  had  greatest  part 
in  his  love  to  all  his  children,  yet  in  his  wisdom 
served  me  in  as  a  last  comer ;  and  myself,  in  mine 
own  industry,  have  rather  referred  and  aspired  to 
virtue  than  to  gain:  whereof,  I  am  not  yet  wise 
enough  to  repent  me.  But  the  while,  whereas, 
Solomon  speaketh  that  «<  want  cometh  first  like 
a  wayfaring  man,"  and  after  like  **  an  armed  man," 
I  must  acknowledge  to  your  lordship  myself  to 
[be]  in  primo  grctdu ;  for  it  stealeth  upon  me. 
But,  for  the  second,  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
be  resisted,  I  hope  in  God  I  am  not  in  that  case; 
for  the  preventing  whereof,  as  I  do  depend  upon 
God's  providence  all  in  all,  so  in  the  same  his 
providence  I  see  opened  unto  me  three  not  unlikely 
expectations  of  help :  the  one  my  practice,  the 
other  some  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service,  the 
third  [the]  place  I  have  in  reversion ;  which,  as 
it  standeth  now  unto  me,  is  but  like  another  man's 
grround  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend 
my  prospect,  but  it  doth  not  fill  my  barn. 

For  my  practice,  it  presupposeth  my  health, 
which,  if  I  should  judge  of  as  a  man  that  judgeth 
of  a  fair  morrow  by  a  fair  evening,  I  might  have 
reason  to  value  well.  But,  myself  having  this 
error  of  mind,  that  I  am  apter  to  conclude  in  every 
thing  of  change  from  the  present  tense  than  of  a 
continuance,  do  make  no  such  appointment.  Be> 
sides,  I  am  not  so  far  deceived  in  myself  but  that 
I  know  very  well,  and  I  think  your  lordship  is 
major  corde,  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it  more 
deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the 
law,  1  play  not  all  my  best  game,  which  maketh 
me  accept  it  with  a  run  quod  polius,  as  the  best 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better 
gifts  than  mine,  but  not  to  mine. 

For  my  placing,  your  lordship  best  knows,  that 
when  I  was  much  dejected  with  her  majesty's 
strange  dealing  towards  me,  it  pleased  you,  of 
your  singular  favour,  so  far  to  comfort  and 
encourage  me,  as  to  hold  me  worthy  to  be  excited 
to  think  of  succeeding  your  lordship  in  your 
second  place  ;*  signifying  in  your  plainness,  that 

*  The  roaaterahlpof  the  rolli ;  which  oAce  the  lord  keeper 
held  till  the  Lord  Brace  waa  advanced  to  It,  May  18,  ISOS. 
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no  man  should  better  content  yourself:  which 
your  exceeding  favonr  you  have  not  since  varied 
from,  both  in  pleading  the  like  signification  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  also  in 
an  honourable  and  answerable  nomination  and 
commendation  of  me  to  her  majesty.  Wherein 
I  hope  your  lordship,  if  it  please  you  to  call  to 
mind,  did  find  me  neither  overweening  in  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  it,  nor  much  deceired  in  my 
opinion  of  the  event  for  the  continuing  it  still  in 
yourself,  nor  sleepy  in  doing  some  good  offices  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Now  upon  this  matter  I  am  to  make  your  lord- 
ship three  humble  requests,  which  had  need  be 
very  reasonable,  coming  so  many  together.  First, 
that  your  lordship  will  hold  and  make  good  your 
wishes  towards  me  in  your  own  time,  for  no 
other  I  mean  it,  and  in  thankfulness  thereof,  I 
will  present  your  lordship  with  the  fairest  flower 
of  my  estate,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  and  that 
is  the  poor  reversion,  which  of  her  majesty's  gift 
I  hold ;  in  the  which  I  shall  be  no  less  willing 
Mr.  John  Egerton,*  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  should 
succeed  me  in  that,  than  I  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  your  lordship  in  the  other  place. 

My  next  humble  request  is,  that  your  lordship 
would  believe  a  protestation,  which  is,  that  if 
there  be  now  against  the  next  term,  or  hereafter, 
for  a  little  bought  knowledge  of  the  court  teacheth 
me  to  foresee  these  things,  any  heaving  or  patting 
at  that  place  upon  my  honesty  and  troth,  my 
spirit  is  not  in,  nor  with  it ;  I  for  my  part,  being 
resolutely  resolved  not  to  proceed  one  pace  or 
degree  in  this  matter  but  with  your  lordship's 
foreknowledge  and  approbation.  The  truth  of 
which  protestation  will  best  appear,  if  by  any 
accident,  which  I  look  not  for,  I  shall  receive  any 
further  strength.  For,  as  I  now  am,  your  lord- 
ship may  impute  it  only  to  policy  alone  in  me, 
that  being  without  present  hope  myself,  I  would 
be  content  the  matter  sleep. 

My  third  humble  petition  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  believe  an  intelligence,  and  not 
take  it  for  a  fiction  in  court ;  of  which  manner  I 
like  Cicero's  speech  well,  who,  writing  to  Appius 
Claudius,  saith  ;  Sin  auiem  qua  tibi  ipsi  in  men' 
tern  veniant,  ea  oHia  irihuere  soles,  inducts  genus 
atrmonis  in  amieiiiam  minime  Hberale,  But  I  do 
assure  your  lordship,  it  is  both  true  and  fresh,  and 
from  a  person  of  that  sort,  as  having  some  glimpse 
of  it  before,  I  now  rest  fully  confirmed  in  it;  and 
it  is  this,  that  there  should  be  a  plot  laid  of  some 
strength  between  Mr.  Attomey-General,'|'  and  Mr. 


*  Second  son  of  the  lord  keeper,whoie  eldest  son,  8irThoma», 
knighted  at  Cadis  upon  the  taking  it  in  1506  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  died  in  Ireland,  whither  be  attended  that  earl  In  1509, 
as  Mr.  John  Egerton  likewise  did,  and  was  knighted  by  bis 
lordship,  and  at  the  coronation  of  King  James,  was  made 
knight  of  the  bath.  He  succeeded  bis  flitber  in  the  titles  of 
Baron  of  Ellesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley,  and,  on  the  17lh 
of  May.  was  created  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 
fOake. 


Attorney  of  the  Wards,*  for  the  one's  remoYe  to 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  to  his  place. 
Which,  to  be  plain  with  yuur  lordship,  I  do 
apprehend  much.  For,  first,  I  know  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  whatsoever  he  pretendeth  or  protesteth 
to  your  loxtiship,  or  any  other,  doth  seek  it ;  and 
I  perceive  well  by  his  dealing  towards  his  best 
friends,  to  whom  he  oweth  most,  how  perfectly 
he  hath  conned  the  adage  of  prorimus  egomet 
mihii  and  then  I  see  no  man  ripened  for  the  place 
of  the  rolls  in  competition  with  Mr.  Attorney- 
General.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Wards 
being  noted  for  a  pregnant  and  stirring  man,  the 
objection  of  any  hurt  her  majesty's  business  may 
receive  in  her  causes  by  the  drawing  up  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  will  wax  cold.  And  yet,  never- 
theless, if  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  pardon 
me  so  to  say,  of  the  second  of  those  placings  I 
think  with  some  scorn;  only  I  commend  the 
knowledge  hereof  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 

And  now,  lastly,  my  honourable  good  lord,  for 
my  third  poor  help,  I  account  [it]  will  do  me 
small  good,  except  there  be  a  heave ;  and  that  is 
this  place  of  the  Star  Chamber.  I  do  confess 
ingenuously  to  your  lordship,  out  of  my  love  to 
the  public,  besides  my  particular,  that  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  rules  without  examples  will  do  little 
good,  at  least  not  to  coutinue;  but  that  there  is 
such  a  concordance  between  the  time  to  come  and 
the  time  passed,  as  there  will  be  no  reforming  the 
one  without  informing  of  the  other.  And  I  will 
not,  as  the  proverb  is,  spit  against  the  wind,  but 
yield  so  far  to  a  general  opinion,  as  there  was 
never  a  more  *  ♦  or  particular  example.  But  I 
submit  it  wholly  to  your  honourable  grave  con- 
sideration ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  conceive 
that  it  is  not  any  money  that  I  have  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Mills,  nor  any  gratification  I  receive  for  my 
aid,  that  makes  me  show  myself  any  ways  in  it, 
but  simply  a  desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
office,  as  far  as  is  meet  and  incorrupt;  and 
secondly  his  importunity,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  I  see,  taketh  a  course  to  bring  this  matter 
in  question  to  his  farther  disadvantage,  and  to  be 
principal  in  his  own  harm.  But  if  itJbe  true  that 
I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two,  that  besides 
this  forerunning  in  taking  of  fees,  there  are  other 
deep  corruptions,  which  in  an  ordinary  course  are 
intended  to  be  proved  against  him;  surely,  fbr 
my  part,  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  I  will  not  take 
any  shadow  of  it,  nor  labour  to  stop  it,  since  it 
is  a  thing  medicinable  for  the  office  of  the  realm. 
And  then,  if  the  place  by  such  an  occasion  or 
otherwise  should  come  in  possession,  the  better 
to  testify  my  afi!*ection  to  your  lordship,  I  shall  be 
glad,  as  I  offered  it  to  your  lordship  by  way  of 
[surrender],  so  in  this  case  to  offer  it  by  way  of 

•  Probably  8hr  Thomas  Heakett,  who  dkd  I5th  of  October, 
1606,  and  has  a  monument  erected  to  his  menory  In  Waat- 
rainlater  Abbey. 
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joint*pateDcy,  in  nature  of  a  reversion,  which,  as 
it  is  now,  there  wanteth  no  ^od  will  in  me  to 
offer,  but  that  both,  in  that  condition  it  is  not 
worth  the  offering;  and,  besides,  I  know  not 
whether  my  necessity  may  enforce  me  to  sell  it 
away ;  which,  if  it  were  locked  in  by  any  rever- 
sion or  joiat-patency,  I  were  disabled  to  do  for  my 
relief. 

Thus  your  lordship  may  perceive  how  assared 
a  persaasion  I  have  of  your  love  towards  me,  and 
care  of  me;  which  hath  made  me  so  freely  to 
commanicate  of  my  poor  state  with  your  lordship, 
as  I  could  have  done  to  my  honourable  father,  if 
he  had  Hved :  which  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  may  be  private  to  yourself,  to  whom  1 
commit  it  to  be  used  to  such  parpose  as,  in  your 
wisdom  and  honourable  love  and  favour,  should 
seem  good.  And  so,  humbly  craving  your  par- 
don, I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  divine  pre- 
servation. 

At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment  humbly  and  particularly. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BA.CON  TO  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX,* 
ON  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  GOING  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  CADIZ. 

MV  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  no  other  argument  to  write  on  to  your 
good  lordship,  but  upon  demonstration  of  my 
deepest  and  most  bounden  duty,  in  fulness  where- 
of I  mourn  for  yoor  lordship's  absence,  though  I 
mitigate  it  as  much  as  I  can  with  the  hope  of 
yoor  happy  success,  the  greatest  part  whereof,  be 
it  never  so  great,  will  be  the  safety  of  your  most 
honourable  person;  for  the  which  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  the  prosperity  of  your  enter- 
prise, I  frequently  pray.  And  as  in  so  great  dis- 
comfort it  hath  pleased  God  someways  to  regard 
my  desolateness,  by  raising  me  so  great  and  so 
worthy  a  friend  in  your  absence,  as  the  new 
placed  lord  keeper,f  in  whose  placing  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  establish  mightily  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  this  estate,  that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
land,  which  began  to  shake  and  sink,  and  for  that 
parpose  no  doubt  gave  her  majesty  strength  of 
heart  of  herself  to  do  that  in  six  days,  which  the 
deepest  judgment  thought  would  be  the  work  of 
many  months ;  so,  for  my  particular,  I  do  find  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  lordship  doth 
succeed  my  father  almost  in  his  fatherly  care  pf 
me,  and  love  towards  me,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  follow  him  in  his  honourable  and 
sound  courses  of  justice  and  estate;  of  which  so 
special  favour,  the  open  and  apparent  reason  I 
can  ascribe  to  nothing  more  than  the  impression, 
which,  upon  many  conferences  of  long  time  used 

*  Amonf  the  p«p«n  of  Antony  Bacon,  E<q.,  vol.  xi.  fol.  09, 
In  tht  Lambetb  Libmy. 
t  BffertMi. 
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between  his  lordship  and  me,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived both  of  your  lordship's  high  love  and  good 
opinion  towards  his  lordship,  verified  in  many 
and  singular  offices,  whereof  now  the  realm, 
rather  than  himself,  is  like  to  reap  the  fruit;  and 
also  of  your  singular  affection  towards  me,  as  a 
man  chosen  by  you  to  set  forth  the  excellency  of 
your  nature  and  mind,  though  with  some  error  of 
your  judgment.  Hereof  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  to  take  knowledge  to  my  lord,  according 
to  the  style  of  your  wonted  kindness,  your  lord- 
ship shall  do  me  great  contentment.  My  lord 
told  me  he  had  written  to  your  lordship,  and 
wished  with  great  affection  he  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  had  two  hours*  talk  with  you  upon 
those  occasions,  which  have  since  fallen  out.  So, 
wishing  that  God  may  conduct  you  by  the  hand 
pace  by  pace,  I  commend  you  and  your  actions  to 
his  divine  providence. 

Yoor  lordship*8  ever  deepliest  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

May  10, 1900. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir, — ^I  have  thought  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  military  harder  than  the  execution.  But  now 
I  see  where  the  number  is  great,  compounded  of 
sea  and  land  forces,  the  most  tyronea,  and  almost 
all  voluntaries,  the  officers  equal  almost  in  age, 
quality,  and  standing  in  the  wars,  it  is  hard  for 
any  man  to  approve  himself  a  good  commander. 
So  great  is  my  zeal  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  short 
my  sufficiency  to  perform  all,  as,  besides  my 
charge,  myself  doth  affiict  myself.  For  1  cannot 
follow  the  precedents  of  our  dissolute  armies,  and 
my  helpers  are  a  little  amazed  with  me,  when 
they  are  come  from  governing  a  little  troop  to  a 

great ;  and  from to  all  the  great  spirits 

of  our  state.  And  sometimes  I  am  as  much 
troubled  with  them,  as  with  all  the  troops.  But 
though  these  be  warrants  for  my  seldoiA  writing, 
yet  they  shall  be  no  excuse  for  my  fainting  indus- 
try. 1  have  written  to  my  lord  keeper  and  some 
other  friends  to  have  care  of  you  in  my  absence. 
And  80,  commending  you  to  God's  happy  and 
heavenly  protection,  I  rest 

Your  true  friend, 

E08XX. 

Plymouthi  thte  ITUi  of  May,  1090. 


BffR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.f 

Good  Brothcr, — Yesternight  Sir  John  For- 
tescu^  told  me  he  had  not  many  hours  before 
imparted  to  the  queen  your  advertisements,  and 

*  Among  the  paperi  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  vol.  zl.  fol. 
1S9,  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  SO. 

X  Chancellor  of  Che  Exchequer. 
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the  gazette  likewise;  which  the  queen  caused 
Mr.  John  Stanhope*  to  read  all  over  unto  her; 
and  her  majesty  eooeeiveth  they  be  not  Yulgar. 
The  adyertisements  her  majesty  made  estimation 
of  as  concurring  with  other  adyertisements,  and 
alike  concurring  also  with  her  opinion  of  the 
affairs.  So  he  willed  me  to  return  you  the  queen's 
thanks.  Other  particular  of  any  speech  from  her 
majesty  of  yourself  he  did  not  relate  to  me.  For 
my  Lord  of  Essex's  and  your  letters,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  and  desirous  to  do  his  best.  But  I 
seemed  to  make  it  but  a  loye-wish,  and  passed 
presently  from  it,  the  rather,  because  it  was  late 
in  the  night,  and  I  mean  to  deal  with  him  at  some 
better  leisure  after  another  manner,  as  you  shall 
hereafter  understand  from  me.  1  do  find  in  the 
speech  of  some  ladies  and  the  yery  face  of  the 
court  some  addition  of  reputation,  as  methinks  to 
us  both ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  hath  an  opera- 
tion in  it,  that  will  not  suffer  good  endeayours  to 
perish. 

The  queen  saluted  me  to-day  as  she  went  to 
chapel.  I  had  long  speech  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
this  morning,  who  seemed  apt  to  discourse  with 
me ;  yet  of  yourself,  ne  verhutn  quidem^  not  so 
much  as  a  quomodo  valet  ? 

This  I  write  to  you  in  haste,  oHud  ex  alio,  I 
pray  set  in  a  course  of  acquainting  my  lord  keeper 
what  passeth,  at  first  by  mo,  and  after  from  your- 
self.   I  am  more  and  more  bound  to  him. 

Thus,  wishing  you  good  health,  I  recommend 

you  to  God's  happy  preseryation. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  the  court,  this  30tb  of  May,  [IMO.] 


THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LETTER  If  NOW  WISH 
YOUR  LOBOSHIPt  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  HER  MA- 
JESTY. 

That  you  desire  her  majesty  to  believe  ti,  quod 
res  ipsa  loquitur,  that  it  is  not  conscience  to  your- 
self of  any  advantage  her  majesty  hath  towards 
you,  otherwise  than  the  general  and  infinite  ad- 
vantage of  a  queen  and  a  mistress ;  nor  any  drift 
or  device  to  win  her  majesty  to  any  point  or  parti- 
cular, that  moveth  you  to  send  her  these  lines  of 
your  own  mind  :  but  first,  and  principally,  grati- 
tude ;  next  a  natural  desire  of,  yon  will  not  say, 
the  tedious  remembrance,  for  you  can  hold  nothing 
tedious  that  hath  been  derived  from  her  majesty, 
but  the  troubled  and  pensive  remembrance  of  that 
which  is  past,  of  enjoying  better  times  with  her 
majesty,  such  as  others  have  had,  and  that  you 
have  wanted.  You  cannot  impute  the  difference 
to  the  continuance  of  time,  which  addeth  nothing 

*  Made  treuurer  of  the  chamber  In  July,  1596 ;  and,  In 
May,  1005,  created  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrington,  in  North- 
aaiptonahtre. 

t  Francie  Bacon.  %  Robert,  Barl  of  Beaez. 


to  her  majesty  but  increase  of  virtue,  but  rather  to 
your  own  misfortune  or  errora.  Wherein,  never* 
theless,  if  it  were  only  question  of  your  own  en- 
durances, though  any  strength  never  so  good  may 
be  oppressed,  yet  you  think  you  should  have  su^ 
focated  them,  as  you  had  often  done,  to  the  im- 
pairing  of  your  health,  and  weighing  down  of 
your  mind.  But  that  which,  indeed,  toucheth  the 
quick  is,  that  whereas  you  accounted  it  the  choice 
fruit  of  yourself  to  be  a  contentment  and  entertain- 
ment to  her  majesty's  mind,  you  found  many 
times  to  the  contrary,  that  you  were  rather  a  dis- 
quiet to  her,  and  a  distaste. 

Again,  whereas,  in  the  course  of  her  service^ 
though  you  confess  the  weakness  of  your  own  judg« 
ment,  yet  true  zeal,  not  misled  with  any  merce- 
nary nor  glorious  respect,  made  yon  light  sometimes 
upon  the  best  and  soundest  counsels ;  you  had 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  distaste  particular  against 
youreelf  made  her  majesty  farther  off  from  accept- 
ing  any  of  them  from  such  a  hand.  So  as  yon 
seemed,  to  your  deep  discomfort,  to  trouble  her 
majesty's  mind,  and  to  foil  her  business;  incon- 
veniences, which,  if  you  be  minded  as  you  ought, 
thankfulness  should  teach  you  to  redeem,  with 
stepping  down,  nay,  throwing  youreelf  down, 
from  your  own  fortune.  In  which  intricate  case, 
finding  no  end  of  this  former  couree,  and,  there- 
fore, desirous  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  new,  yon 
have  not  whither  to  resort,  but  unto  the  oracle  of 
her  majesty's  direction.  For  though  the  true  in- 
troduction  ad  iempora  meHora,  be  by  an  amnestia 
of  that  which  is  past,  except  it  be  in  the  sense, 
that  the  verse  speaketh,  Olim  hoc  meminis$e  juvom 
bit,  when  tempests  past  are  remembered  in  the 
calm ;  and  that  you  do  not  doubt  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  pardoning  and  obliterating  any  of 
your  errora  and  mistakings  heretofore ;  refreshing 
the  memory  and  contemplations  of  your  poor 
services,  or  any  thing  that  hath  been  grateful  to 
her  majesty  from  you ;  yea,  and  somewhat  of 
your  sufferings,  so,  though  that  be,  yet  you  may 
be  to  seek  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as  you  have 
determined  your  hope  in  a  good  hour  not  willingly 
to  offend  her  majesty,  either  in  matter  of  court  or 
state,  but  to  depend  absolutely  upon  her  will  and 
pleasure,  so  you  do  more  doubt  and  mistrust  your 
wit  and  insight  in  finding  her  majesty's  mind, 
than  your  conformities  and  submission  in  obeying 
it ;  the  rather  because  you  cannot  but  nourish  a 
doubt  in  your  breast,  that  her  majesty,  as  princes' 
hearts  are  inscrutable,  hath  many  tiroes  towards 
you  aUud  in  ore,  et  aliud  in  eorde.  So  that  you, 
that  take  her  secundum  Uteram,  go  many  times 
farther  out  of  your  way. 

Therefore,  your  most  humble  suit  to  her  ma- 
jesty is,  that  she  will  vouchsafe  you  that  ap- 
proach to  her  heart  and  bosom,  et  ad  tcrinium 
pectoris,  plainly,  for  as  much  as  concemeth  your- 
self, to  open  and  expound  her  mind  towards  you, 
suffering  you  to  see  dear  what  may  have  bred 
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any  dislike  in  her  majesty ;  and  in  what  points 
she  woald  have  you  reform  yourself;  and  how 
she  would  be  served  by  you.  Which  done,  you 
do  assure  her  majesty,  she  shall  be  both  at  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  that  you  do,  of 
that  regard,  as  you  may  presume  to  impart  to  her 
majesty. 

And  so  that,  hoping  that  this  may  be  an  occa- 
sion of  some  fartiier  serenity  from  her  majesty 
towards  you,  yon  refer  the  rest  to  your  actions, 
which  may  verify  what  you  have  written ;  as  that 
you  have  written  may  interpret  your  actions,  and 
the  course  you  shall  hereafter  take. 

Endorsed  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon^ 
S  letter  framed  for  my  Lord  of  Essex  to  the  queen. 


TO  6IR  JOHN  DAViei,  HIB  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  IN  IRELAND.* 

Mb.  Attorney, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  letter^ 
and  the  discourse  you  sent  of  this  new  accident, 
as  things  then  appeared.  I  see  manifestly  the 
beginning  of  better  or  worse :  bat  methinketh  it 
is  first  a  tender  of  the  better,  and  worse  followeth 
but  upon  refusal  or  default.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  you  here;  but  I  hope  occasion  re- 
serveth  our  meeting  for  a  vacation,  when  we 
may  have  more  fruit  of  conference.  To  requite 
your  proclamation^  which,  in  my  judgment,  is 
wisely  and  seriously  penned,  I  send  you  another 
with  us,  which  happened  tobe  in  my  hands  when 
yours  came.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  often  from 
you,  and  to  be  advertised  how  things  pass,  where- 
by to  have  some  occasion  to  think  some  good 
thoughts ;  though  I  can  do  little.  At  the  least  it 
will  be  a  continuance  in  exercise  of  our  friendship, 
which  on  my  part  remaineth  increased  by  that  I 
hear  of  your  service,  and  the  good  respects  I  find 
towards  myself.  And  so,  in  Tormour's  haste,  I 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gray's  Inn,  this  83d  of  October,  Wfl. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD,  f 

Amongst  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  my 


*  From  the  MS.  collections  of  Robert  Stephens,  Esq.,  de- 
ceased. 

t  From  the  collections  of  the  late  Robert  Stephens,  Esq., 
Historiographer  Royal,  and  John  Locker,  Esq.,  now  In  pos- 
session of  the  editor. 


own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the  more 
I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the  prin- 
cipal motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality  you 
write  of,  1  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  far  as  may 
concern  me,  hold  the  balance  as  equally  between 
the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the  balance 
of  other  justice  between  party  and  party.  And 
yet  in  both  cases  I  must  meet  with  some  inclina- 
tions of  affection,  which,  nevertheless,  shall  not 
carry  me  aside.  And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's 
groodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Gorhambnry,  AprU  IS,  1617. 


LORD  KEEPER  BACON  TO  MR.  MAXEY,  FELLOW 
OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  1  having 
heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well  deserving,  and  of 
able  gifts  to  become  profitable  in  the  church,  and 
there  being  fallen  within  my  gift  the  rectory  of 
Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  chapel  of  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  good 
value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  and 
in  a  good  country,  I  have  thought  good  to  make 
offer  of  it  to  you ;  the  rather  for  that  you  are  of 
Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some  time: 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men  rather 
by  care  and  inquiry,  than  by  their  own  suits  and 
commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  you  farewell. 
From  your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

From  Dorset  House,  April  S3, 1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON.f 

My  Lord, — If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch  :  but  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am 
excused  ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  em- 
ploying me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  em- 
ployed. In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that 
you  overtrouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from 
London,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have 
carried  yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect  both 
toward  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

[July,  1617.] 

^  From  the  collections  of  the  late  Robert  Stepbens,  Esq. 
t  Ibid. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


TO  HENRY  CABY,  LORD  VISCOUNT  FALKLAND* 

My  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  lord  of  Buckingham,  which  tliis  conftrm- 
eth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them,  amongst 
men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to  those  whom 
naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as  I  ever  did 
your  lordship;  in  troth  not  many  between  my 
lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks  of 
my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service :  and  wishing  to 
your  fortune  and  family  all  good.  Your  lordship's 
most  affectionate,  and  much  obliged,  &c, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  humble  ser- 
vice and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  as  his  tru&  beadsman,  I  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorsed, 
March  ll^^Copy  cf  my  antwer  to  Lord  FaJkland, 


SECRETARY  CONWAY  TO  THE  LORD  VIBCOUI^T 

ST.  ALBAN.f 

Right  Honourable, 

I  do  so  well  remember  the  motives,  why  I  pre- 
sented you  so  with  my  humble  service,  and  par- 
ticular application  of  it  to  your  particular  use,  as 
I  neither  forget  nor  repent  the  offer.  And  I  must 
confess  a  greater  quickening  could  not  have  been 
added  to  my  resolution  to  serve  you,  than  the  chal- 
lenge you  lay  to  my  duty,  to  follow,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  affection  of  your  most  noble  and  hearty 
friend  the  marquis. 

1  lost  no  time  to  deliver  your  letter,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  most  advantageous  arguments  I  could. 
It  seems  your  motion  had  been  more  than  enough, 
if  a  former  engagement  to  Sir  William  Becher 
upon  the  marquis  his  score  had  not  opposed  it. 

I  will  give  you  his  majesty's  answer,  which 
was,  That  he  could  not  value  you  so  little,  or  con- 
ceive you  would  have  humbled  your  desires  and 
your  worth  so  low.  That  it  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  ease  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scantling  of  your 
mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so  une- 
qual a  measure.  His  majesty  adding  further,  that 
since  your  intentions  moved  that  way,  he  would 
study  your  accommodation.  And  it  is  not  out  of 
hope,  but  that  he  may  give  some  other  content- 
ment to  Sir  William  Becher  in  due  time,  to  ac- 
commodate your  lordship,  of  whom,  to  your 
comfort,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  his  majesty 
declared  a  good  opinion,  and  princely  care  and 
respect. 

I  will  not  fail  to  use  time  and  opportunity  to 

^  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  September  8,  lOaS. 
t  Prom  the  collectloM  of  Robert  StepheiM,Eeq.,  deceased. 


your  advantage ;  and  if  you  can  think  of  any  thing 
to  instruct  my  affection  and  industry,  your  lord- 
ship may  have  the  more  quick  and  handsome  proof 
of  my  sure  and  real  intentions  to  serve  you,  being 
indeed  your  lordship's  affectionate  servant, 

Ed.  Comwat. 

Royiton,  March  97,  lOSS. 


The  five  follovnng  UtterSf  voanting  both  date  and 
eircumatanee»  to  determine  nich  dates,  are  placed 
here  together, 

TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER.* 

It  mat  please  tour  honourable  Lordship, 

I  account  myself  much  bound  to  your  lordship 
for  your  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Higgins  upon  my 
commendations  about  Pawlet's  wardship ;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  your  lordship's  favour,  though  it 
hath  been  intercepted  by  my  lord  deputy^  suit, 
yet  the  signification  remains :  and  I  must  in  all 
reason  consent  and  acknowledge,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  as  just  and  good  cause  to  satisfy  my  lord 
deputy's  request,  as  I  did  think  it  unlikely,  that 
my  lord  would  have  been  suitor  for  so  mean  a 
matter. 

So  this  being  to  none  other  end  but  to  give  your 
lordship  humble  thanks  for  your  intended  favour, 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty. 
From  Gray*!  Inn. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  VBRE.f 

Sir  : — ^I  am  to  recommend  to  your  favour  one 
Mr.  John  Ashe,  as  to  serve  under  you,  as  agent 
of  your  company :  whose  desire  how  much  I  do 
affect,  you  may  perceive  if  it  be  but  in  this,  that 
myself  being  no  further  interested  in  you,  by  ac- 
quaintance or  deserving,  yet  have  intruded  myself 
into  this  commendation :  which,  if  it  shall  take 
place,  I  shall  by  so  much  the  more  find  cause  to 
take  it  kindly,  by  how  much  I  find  less  cause  in 
myself  to  take  upon  me  the  part  of  a  mover  or 
commender  towards  you,  whom,  nerertheless,  I 
will  not  so  far  estrange  myself  from,  but  that  in  a 
general  or  mutual  respect,  incident  to  persons  of 
our  qualities  and  service,  and  not  without  particu- 
lar inducements  of  friendship,  I  might,  without 
breaking  decorum,  offer  to  you  a  request  of  this 
nature,  the  rather  honouring  you  so  much  for  your 
virtues,  I  would  gladly  take  occasion  to  be  be- 
holden to  you ;  yet  no  more  gladly  than  to  have 
occasion  to  do  you  any  good  ofiKce.  And  so,  this 
being  to  no  other  end,  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

From  my  chamber  at  tbe 

*  From  tbe  original  draagtat  in  tlM  Ubnry  of  Qoten'a  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Arcb.  D.  S. 
t  Id.  ib. 
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TO  MB.  CAWFBILDB.«> 

Sir, — ^I  made  fall  accoant  to  have  seen  yoa 
here  this  reading,  but  your  neither  coming  nor 
sending  the  interr.,  as  yoa  undertook,  I  may  per- 
ceivef  of  a  wonder.  And  you  know  super  mitari 
ecBperuni  philoaaphari.  The  redemption  of  both 
these  consisteth  in  the  Toachsafingof  your  coming 
up  now,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can ;  for  now 
is  the  time  of  conference  and  counsel.  Besides, 
if  the  course  of  the  court  be  held  super  ttUerrogai. 
judieis^  then  must  the  interr.  be  ready  ere  the 
commission  be  sealed;  and  if  the  commission 
proceed  not  forthwith,  then  will  it  be  caught  hold 
of  for  further  delay.  I  will  not,  by  way  of  ad- 
mittance, desire  you  to  send,  with  all  speed,  the 
interr.,  because  I  presume  much  of  yov  coming, 
which  I  hold  necessary ;  and,  accordingly,  pro 
more  amieitix^  I  desire  you  earnestly  to  have  re- 
gard both  of  the  matter  itself,  and  my  so  conceiv- 
ing.   And  so,  &c. 

Your  friend  particularly. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mb.  Matthew, 

The  event  of  the  business  whereof  you  write, 
i%it  may  be,  for  the  best:  for  seeing  my  lord,  of 
himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  quortum  as 
yet  ?  1  could  not  in  my  heart  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence  without  my  thanks  and  ac- 
knowledgments. I  send  my  letter  open,  which  I 
pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch.  Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  MT  LORD  MONTJOYE.t 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Finding,  by  my  last  going  to  my  lodge 
at  Twickenham,  and  tossing  over  my  papers, 
somewhat  that  I  thought  might  like  you,  I  had 
neither  leisure  to  perfect  them,  nor  the  patience 
to  expect  leisure ;  so  desirous  I  was  to  make  de- 
monstration of  my  honour  and  love  towards  you, 
and  to  increase  your  good  love  towards  me.  And 
I  would  not  have  your  lordship  conceive,  though 
it  be  my  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in  con- 
templative matters,  siquis  venerit  nomine  suo^  eum 
recipietis,  that  I  think  so  well  of  the  collection  as 
I  seem  to  do :  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  too  much 
from  it,  because  I  have  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to 
you.  To  be  short,  it  is  the  honour  I  can  do  to 
you  at  this  time.  And  so  I  commend  me  to  your 
love  and  honourable  friendship. 

*  Prom  the  original  draught  in  the  library  of  Queen'i  Col- 
leRe,  Oxford.  Arch.  D.  2 

t  Query  whether  perceive. 

t  From  tb0  original  draught  in  the  library  of  Queen'e  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    Arch.  D.  S. 


to  the  lord   chancellor,  anp  the  lord 
manpeville,  lord  treasurer  of  england.* 

My  honoueable  Lords, 

His  majesty  is  pleased,  according  to  your  lord- 
ships' certificate,  to  rely  upon  your  judgments* 
and  hath  made  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd,  knight, 
to  be  patentee  and  master  of  the  office  of  engross* 
ing  the  transcripts  of  all  wills  and  inventories  in 
the  prerogative  courts,  during  his  highnesses  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  accountable  unto  hts  majesty  for 
such  profits  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  same  office. 
And  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  that  your 
lordship  forthwith  proportion  and  set  down,  as 
well  a  reasonable  rate  of  fees  for  the  subject  to 
pay  for  engrossing  the  said  transcripts,  as  also 
such  fees  as  your  lordship  shall  conceive  fit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  said  patentee  for  the  charge  of 
clerks  and  ministers  for  execution  of  the  said 
office.  And  to  this  effect  his  majesty  hath  com- 
manded me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  solicitor- 
general,'!'  to  prepare  a  book  for  his  majesty's 
signature.  And  so,  I  bid  your  lordship  heartily 
well  to  fare,  and  remain 

Your  lordships'  very  loving  friend, 

G.  Buckingham 
Royiton,  December  17, 1030. 


TO  THE  REV.  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD-t 

Amongst  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  to  me  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  mine 
own  dedication  doth  to  learning  .itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate  (as  much  as  in  me  is)  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  the 
more  I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the 
principal  motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality 
you  write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (as  far 
as  may  concern  me,)  hold  the  balance  as  equally 
between  the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the 
balance  of  other  justice  between  party  and  party. 

And  yet,  in  both  cases,  I  must  meet  with  some 
inclinations  of  affection,  which,  nevertheless, 
shall  not  carry  me  aside.  And  so,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Ctorhambury,  April  18, 1617. 

*  Harl.  M8S.  vol.  7000. 

t  81r  Thomas  Coventry. 

X  Thie  and  the  followinf  letter  are  from  the  coileetloni  of 
the  late  Robert  Stephen!,  Em|.,  hiatorioyrapher  royal,  and 
John  Locker,  Esq.,  deceased,  now  in  possession  of  the 
editor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON. 

Mr  Lord, — ^If  your  man  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch ;  but,  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am  ex- 
cused ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  employ- 
ing me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  employed. 
In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that  you  over 
trouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from  London, 
by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have  carried 
yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neglect,  both 
towards  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  Buckingham. 

July,  1017. 


BIR   FRANCIS   BACON   TO   LORD   NORRIS,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  HIM.* 

Mr  Lord, — I  am  sorry  of  year  misfortune, 
and,  for  any  thing  that  is  within  mine  own  com- 
mand, your  lordship  may  expect  no  other  than  the 
respects  of  him  that  forgetteth  not  your  lordship 
is  to  him  a  near  ally,  and  an  ancient  acquaintance, 
client,  and  friend.  For  that  which  may  concern 
my  place,  which  governeth  me,  and  not  I  it;  if 
any  thing  be  demanded  at  my  hands,  or  directed, 
or  that  I  am,  ex  officio^  to  do  any  thing ;  if,  I  say, 
it  come  to  any  of  these  three ;  for,  as  yet,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  business;  yet,  saving  my  duties, 
which  1  will  never  live  to  violate,  your  lordship 
shall  find,  that  I  will  observe  those  degrees  and 
limitations  of  proceeding  which  belongeth  to  him 
that  knoweth  well  he  serveth  a  clement  and  mer- 
ciful roaster,  and  that,  in  his  own  nature,  shall 
over  incline  to  the  more  benign  part;  and  that 
knoweth,  also,  what  belongeth  to  nobility,  and  to 
a  house  of  such  merit  and  reputation  as  the  Lord 
Norris  is  come  from.    And  even  so  I  remain 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend. 
Sept. »» 1015. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING.f 
It  MAr  PLEASR  rOUR  RXCKLLENT  MaJBSTV, 

According  to  your  majesty's  reference  signified 
by  Sir  Roger  Wilbraharo,  I  have  considered  of 
the  petition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton,  your  ma- 
jesty's servant,  for  a  license  of  sole  transportation 
of  tallow,  butter,  and  hides,  &c.,  out  of  your  realm 
of  Ireland;  and  have  had  conference  with  the 
Lord  Chichester,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
likewise  with  Sir  John  Davies,  your  majesty's 
attorney  there.    And  this  is  that  which  I  find. 

Firat,  That  hides  and  skins  may  not  be  med- 
dled withal,  being  a  staple  commodity  of  the 

*  From  the  coUectloM  of  the  late  Robert  Stepheni,  Eeq. 
fibid. 


kingdom,  wherein   the  towns   are   principally 
interested. 

That  for  tallow,  butter,  beef,  not  underetanding 
it  of  live  cattle,  and  pipe-staves,  for  upon  these 
things  we  fell,  although  they  were  not  all  coi»* 
tained  in  the  petition,  but  in  respect  hides  were 
more  worth  tlian  all  the  rest,  they  were  thought 
of  by  way  of  some  supply ;  these  commodities  are 
such  as  the  kingdom  may  well  spare,  and  in  that 
respect  fit  to  be  transported ;  wherein,  neverthe* 
less,  some  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  profit, 
that  shall  be  taken  upon  the  license.  Neither  do 
I  find,  that  the  farmere  of  the  customs  there,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  before  me,  did  much 
stand  upon  it,  but  seemed  rather  to  give  way  to  it. 

I  find,  also,  that  at  this  time  all  these  commo- 
dities are  free  to  be  transported  by  proclamation, 
so  as  no  profit  can  be  made  of  it,  except  there  be 
first  a  restraint;  which  restraint  I  think  fitter  to 
be  by  some  prohibition  in  the  lettere  patents,  than 
by  any  new  proclamation;  and  the  said  letlere 
patents  to  pass  rather  here  than  there,  as  it  was 
in  the  license  of  wines  granted  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella; but  then  those  lettere  patents,  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  whereby  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  sent  to  the 
ports. 

All  which,  nevertheless,  I  submit  to  your 
jesty's  better  judgment. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

bounden  subject  and  servant, 

.  Fr.  Bacon. 

Jane  5, 1010. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  TWO  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICES* TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Our  very  good  Lord, 

It  may  please  his  majesty  to  call  to  mind,  that 
when  we  gave  his  majesty  our  last  account  of 
Parliament  business  in  his  presence,  we  went 
over  the  grievances  of  the  last  Parliament  in  7mo,'|' 
with  our  opinion  by  way  of  probable  conjecture, 
which  of  them  are  like  to  fall  off,  and  which  may 
perchance  stick  and  be  renewed.  And  we  did 
also  then  acquaint  his  majesty,  that  we  thought 
it  no  less  fit  to  take  into  consideration  grievances 
of  like  nature,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
said  last  session,  which  are  the  more  like  to  be 
called  upon,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more 
fresh,  signifying  withal,  that  they  were  of  two 
kinds;  some  proclamations  and  commissions,  and 
many  patents ;  which,  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
trouble  his  majesty  withal  in  particular ;  partly, 
for  that  we  were  not  then  fully  prepared,  (as  being 
a  work  of  some  length,)  and  partly,  for  that  we 
then  desired  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majesty  to 

*  Sir  Henry  Montagu,  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Henrjr 
Hobart,  of  the  Common  Pleai. 

t  That  which  began  February  0, 1009,  and  was  prorogued 
July  »,  1010. 
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commanicate  them  with  the  council  table.  But 
now  since,  I,  the  chancellor,  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  Secretary  Calvert,  that  we  should 
first  present  them  to  his  majesty  with  some  advice 
thereupon  provisionally,  and  as  we  are  capable, 
and  thereupon  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  before 
they  be  brought  to  the  table,  which  is  the  work 
of  this  despatch. 

And  hereupon  his  majesty  may  be  likewise 
pleased  to  call  to  mind,  that  we  then  said,  and  do 
now  also  humbly  make  remonstrance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that  in  this  we  do  not  so  much  express  the 
sense  of  our  own  minds  or  judgments  upon  the 
particulars,  as  we  do  personate  the  Lower  House, 
and  cast  with  ourselves  what  is  like  to  be  stirred 
there.  And,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing, 
either  in  respect  of  the  matter,  or  the  persons, 
that  stands  not  so  well  with  his  majesty's  good 
liking,  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  not  to  impute  it  unto  us ;  and  withal  to 
consider,  that  it  is  to  this  good  end,  that  his  ma- 
jesty may  either  remove  such  of  them,  as  in  his 
own  princely  judgment,  or  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  he  shall  think  fit  to  be  removed ;  or  be  the 
better  provided  to  carry  through  such  of  them  as  he 
shall  think  fit  to  be  maintained,  in  case  they 
should  be  moved,  and  so  the  less  surprised. 

First,  therefore,  to  begin  with  the  patents,  we 
find  three  sorts  of  patents,  and  those  somewhat 
frequent,  since  the  session  of  7mo,  which  in 
penert  we  conceive  may  be  most  subject  to  excep- 
tion of  grievance ;  patents  of  old  debts,  patents  of 
concealments,  and  patents  of  monopolies,  and  for- 
feitures for  dispensations  of  penal  laws,  together 
with  some  other  particulars,  which  fall  not  so 
properly  under  any  one  head. 

In  these  three  heads,  we  do  humbly  advise 
several  courses  to  be  taken ;  for  the  first  two,  of 
old  debts  and  concealments,  for  that  they  are  in  a 
sort  legal,  though  there  may  be  found  out  some 
point  in  law  to  overthrow  them ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  long  business  by  course  of  law,  and  a  matter 
unusual  by  act  of  council,  to  call  them  in.  fiut 
that  tliat  moves  us  chiefly,  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tioning them  at  the  council  table  is,  because  if 
they  shall  be  taken  away4iy  the  king's  act,  it 
may  let  in  upon  him  a  flood  of  suitors  for  recom- 
pense ;  whereas,  if  they  be  taken  away  at  the 
suit  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  law  thereupon  made, 
it  frees  the  king,  and  leaves  him  to  give  recom- 
pense only  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  intend 
grace.  Wherefore  we  conceive  the  most  conve- 
nient way  will  be,  if  some  grave  and  discreet 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  such  as  have  lost  rela- 
tion to  the  court,  make,  at  fit  times,  some  modest 
motion  touching  the  same ;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit  some  law 
to  pass,  (for  the  time  past  only,  no  ways  touching 
his  majesty's  regal  power,)  to  free  the  subjects 
from  the  same;  and  so  his  majesty,  after  due 
consultation,  to  give  way  unto  it. 


For  the  third,  we  do  hambly  advise,  that  such 
of  them  as  his  majesty  shall  give  way  to  have 
called  in,  may  be  questioned  before  the  council 
table,  either  as  granted  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
book  of  bounty,  or  found  since  to  have  been 
abused  in  the  execution,  or  otherwise  by  experi- 
ence discovered  to  be  burdensome  to  the  country. 

But  herein  we  shall  add  this  farther  humble 
advice,  that  it  be  not  done  as  matter  of  prepara- 
tion  to  a  Parliament;  but  that  occasion  be  taken, 
partly  upon  revising  of  the  book  of  bounty,  and 
partly  upon  the  fresh  examples  in  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  case  of  abuse  and  suneption  in  ob« 
taining  of  patents ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be  but  as 
a  continuance  in  conformity  of  the  council's 
former  diligence  and  vigilancy,  which  hath 
already  stayed  and  revoked  divers  patents  of  like 
nature,  whereof  we  are  ready  to  show  the  exam- 
ples. Thus,  we  conceive,  his  majesty  shall  keep 
his  greatness,  and  somewhat  shall  be  done  in 
Parliament,  and  somewhat  out  of  Parliament,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  business  require. 

We  have  sent  his  majesty  herewith  a  schedule 
of  the  particulars  of  these  three  kinds ;  wherein, 
for  the  first  two,  we  have  set  down  all  that  we 
could  at  this  time  discover :  but  in  the  latter,  we 
have  chosen  out  but  some,  that  are  most  in 
speech,  and  do  most  tend,  either  to  the  vexation 
of  the  common  people,  or  the  discountenancing 
of  our  gentlemen  and  justices,  the  one  being  the 
original,  the  otiier  the  representative  of  the 
commons. 

There  being  many  more  of  like  nature,  but 
not  of  like  weight,  nor  so  much  rumoured,  which, 
to  take  away  now  in  a  blaze,  will  give  more 
scandal,  that  such  things  were  granted,  than 
tlianks,  that  they  be  now  revoked. 

And  because  all  things  may  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  true  light,  we  have  set  down,  as  well 
the  suitors  as  the  grants,  and  not  only  those  in 
whose  names  the  patents  were  taken,  but  those 
whom  they  concern,  as  far  as  comes  to  our 
knowledge. 

For  proclamations  and  commissions,  they  are 
tender  things ;  and  we  are  willing  to  meddle  with 
them  sparingly.  For  as  for  such  as  do  but  wait 
upon  patents,  (wherein  his  majesty,  as  we  con- 
ceived, gave  some  approbation  to  have  them 
taken  away,)  it  is  better  they  fall  away,  by 
taking  away  the  patent  itself,  than  otherwise; 
for  a  proclamation  cannot  be  revoked  but  by  pro- 
clamation, which  we  avoid. 

For  those  commonwealth  bills,  which  his  mar 
jesty  approved  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  some 
other  things,  there  will  be  time  enough  hereafter 
to  give  his  majesty  account,  and  amongst  them, 
of  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  which,  if 
his  subjects  do  their  part,  as  we  hope  they  will, 
we  do  wish  may  be  more  liberal  than  of  later 
times,  a  pardon  being  the  ancient  remuneration  in 
Parliament. 
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Thtts,  hoping  his  majesty,  out  of  his  gracioos 
and  accQStoroed  benignity,  will  accept  of  our 
faithful  endeavours,  and  supply  the  rest  by  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  direction;  and  also 
humbly  praying  his  majesty,  that  when  he  hath 
himself  considered  of  our  humble  propositions, 
he  will  give  us  leave  to  impart  them  all,  or  as 
much  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  for  the  better  strength  of  his  service,  we 
conclude  with  our  prayers  for  his  majesty's  happy 
preservation,  and  always  rest,  &c. 

.  ,  ^ Endoned, 

The  lord  ehanceltifr  and  the  two  chief  juitieee  to  the 
king  concerning  Parliament  business. 


8IR  FBANCI8  BACON  TO  KING  JAMES.* 

Mat  it  please  tour  excellent  Majestt, 

I  perceive  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
that  although  it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an 
effectual  manner  with  Peacham,  yet  he  prevaileth 
little  hitherto;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new 
names,  npither  doth  Peacham  alter  in  his  tale 
touching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peacham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points 
de  novo. 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discover  into  whose 
hands  he  did  put  his  papers  touching  the  consis- 
tory villanies.  They  were  not  found  with  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he 
ever  say  that  he  had  burned  or  defaced  them. 
Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person's 
hands;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  that  person  that 
he  hath  trusted  with  those  papers,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  the  treasons,  I  mean 
with  the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when 
he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr. 
Patilet  some  such  words,  as,  he  saith,  he  hoard 
from  Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter 
manner. 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  myself,  and  my  fellows,  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon 
these  points,  and  some  others ;  at  least,  that  the 
world  may  take  notice  that  the  business  is  fol- 
lowed as  heretofore,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial 
is  upon  farther  discovery,  according  to  that  we 
give  out. 

1  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  to  make  a  false 
fire,  as  if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going 
down  to  his  trial,  and  that  he  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  what  that 
will  work  with  him. 

Lastly,  I  do  ^ink  it  most  necessary,  and  a 
point  principally  to  be  regarded,  that  because  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  no  counsel  is  kept,  and 
that  it  is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad,  that  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench  do  doubt  of  the  case, 

*  sir  David  Dalrympte*s  Memoriato  and  LetUra,  p.  SOl 


that  it  should  not  be  treason;  that  it  be  gives 
out  constantly,  and  yet  as  it  were  a  secret,  and  so 
a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only  upon  the 
publication,  in  that  it  viras  never  published,  for 
that  (if  your  majesty  marketh  it)  taketh  away, 
or  least  qualifies  the  danger  of  the  example ;  for 
that  will  be  no  man's  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  yonr  majesty** 
business  with  a  continual  and  settled  care,  turn- 
ing and  returning,  not  with  any  thing  in  tho 
world,  save  only  the  occasions  themselves,  and 
your  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  majesty,  at  your 
being  here,  the  business  referred,  touching  Mr. 
John  Murray.  I  find  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title 
against  your  majesty  and  the  patentees  of  these 
lands,  by  the  coheir  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland; for  I  see  a  fair  deed,  1  find  a  rea- 
sonable consideration  for  the  making  the  said 
deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughters ; 
for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  earldom  were 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  was  made 
four  years  before  his  rebellion ;  and  I  see  some 
probable  cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.  Bat 
Mr.  Murray's  petition  speaketh  only  of  the 
moiety  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  whereunto  if  yonr 
majesty  should  give  way,  you  might  be  preju- 
diced in  the  other  moiety.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Murray 
can  get  power  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  safe 
for  your  majesty  to  give  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right;  when  the  whole  shall  be  submitted 
to  you. 

Mr.  Murray  is  my  dear  friend ;  but  I  must  cat 
even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  would 
himself  wish  no  other.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Feb.  the  38, 1614. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNT  GON- 
DOMAR,  AMBASSADOR  FROM  THE  COURT  OF 
SPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Lojj>  Ambassador, 

Your  lordship's  love  to  me,  both  in  its  warmth 
and  purity,  hath,  I  am  well  assured,  been^ever 
equal  and  unalterable  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity ; 
in  which  regard  I  offer  you  the  thanks  so  worthily 
and  justly  claimed.  Now  that  at  once  my  age, 
my  fortunes,  and  my  genius,  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  done  but  scanty  justice,  call  me  from  the 
stage  of  active  life,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  letters, 
instruct  the  actors  on  it  and  serve  posterity.  In 
such  a  course  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  honour.  And 
I  shall  thus  pass  my  life  as  within  the  verge  of  a 
better. 

God  preserve  your  lordship  in  safety  and 
prosperity.  Your  servant, 

June  Gth,  1091.  Fr.  St.  Alban. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  GON- 

DOMAR. 

Most  illustrious  akd  bxcbllknt  Lord» 

I  see  and  acknowledge  the  divine  providence 
in  raising  up  for  me  under  my  utter  desertion, 
such  a  friend,  sent  as  it  were  from  heaven,  who, 
involved  in  such  great  concerns,  and  with  time 
so  very  limited,  has  yet  taken  an  interest  in  my 
fortunes,  and  has  effected  that'for  me,  which  other 
friends  either  dared  not  attempt  or  could  not  have 
obtained. 

Your  lordship  will  enjoy  the  euitable  and  last- 
ing fruit  of  such  dealing  in  your  own  noble  cha- 
racter, so  prone  to  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and 
honour.  Nor  will  this,  perhaps,  be  the  least 
among  your  good  deeds,  that  by  your  assistance 
and  favour  you  have  raised  and  strengthened  me 
once  one  among  the  living,  and  who  shall  not 
altogether  die  to  posterity.  What  return  can  I 
make  ?  I  shall  at  least  ever  be  yours,  if  not  in 
useful  service,  at  least  in  heart  and  good  wishes. 
The  fire  of  my  love  for  you  will  remain  quick 
under  the  ashes  of  my  fortune ;  wherefore,  I  most 
humbly  greet  you,  bid  yon  farewell,  wish  you  all 
prosperity,  call  heaven  to  witness  my  gratitude, 
promise  all  faithful  observance. 

7b  the  most  tfltutrious  and  exeeUent  Lord  Didaeu» 
SarmierUo  de  Acuna,  Count  Gondomar^  Jmbassa^ 
dor  Extraordinary  of  the  King  cf  Spain  to  Eng- 
land. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  TO  COTJNT  GON- 
DOMAR,  THEN  IN  SPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Count, 

Many  things  inspire  me  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  cheerful  alacrity,  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  of  my  fortunes,  and 
entreating  your  friendly  offices.  First,  and  prin- 
cipally, that  since  so  close  an  alliance  between 
our  sovereigns  may  now  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tively arranged,  you  are  become  so  much  the  more 
powerful  advocate;  and  I  shrink  not  now  from 
owing  all  my  fortunes  to  so  great  a  man,  though 
not  my  own  countryman,  ai|^  from  confessing  the 
obligation.  Secondly,  Since  that  promise  of  in- 
dulgences which  your  lordship  while  in  this 
country  obtained  for  me,  has  not  been  succeeded 


by  repulses,  nor  on  the  other  hand  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  it  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the 
divine  providence   intended  that  the  work  of 
rescuing  me  from  my  misery  was  to  be  yours  in 
its  end,  as  in  its  beginning.    Thirdly,  because 
those  two  stars  which  have  ever  been  propitious 
to  me,  the  greater  and  the  less  are  now  shining 
in  your  city,  and  thus  by  the  assisting  and  be- 
nignant rays  of  your  friendship,  they  may  acquire 
an  influence  on  my  fortunes,  which  shall  restore 
me  to  a  place  in  the  scale  of  favour,  not  unbe- 
fitting my  former  elevation.    Fourthly,  because 
I  learn  from  the  letters  you  have  lately  written 
to  my  intimate  friend.  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  that 
you  cherish  a  lively  and  warm  remembrance  of 
me,  which  has  neither  been  overwhelmed  nor 
extinguished,  under  the  wei^t  of  those  high  and 
sublime  interests  which  rest  on  your  lordship. 
Lastly,  too,  there  is  this  circumstance  that  since, 
by  the  friendship  of  the  excellent  lord  marquis, 
I  have  been  admitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
my  king,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  once  more  established 
in  favour.    The  king  did  not  speak  to  me  as  a 
guilty  man,  but  as  a  man  thrown  down  by  a 
tempest;  and  withal  in  his  address  to  me  he 
acknowledged  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  singular  tenderness,  my  steady  and  invaria- 
ble course  of  industry  and  integrity.     Whence 
the  greater  hope  springs  up  within  me,  that  by 
the  continuance  of  my  sovereign's  regard,  and 
the  extinction  of  odium  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
your  excellency's  efforts  for  me  will  not  be  made 
in  vain.    Meanwhile,  I  have  neither  sunk  into 
indolence,  nor  impertinently  mixed  myself  with 
affairs,  but  I  live  and  am  absorbed  in  labours  not 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  honours  I  have  borne,  and 
which  shall  perhaps  leave  no  unpleasing  memory 
of  my  name  to  posterity.    I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  no  unworthy  object,  on  which  to  display 
and  signalize  at  once  the  influence  of  your  power 
and  friendship :  so  that  it  shall  be  apparent,  that 
you  have  no  less  control  over  the  fortunes  of  a 
private  man,  than  over  public  measures.     May 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  and  crown  you 
with  all  happiness. 

Endorsed, 
My  Ltrrd  St.  JilbanU  fird  letter  to  Oondomar  into 

Sjpain, 

Mareb  SMi,  lOia. 
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LAW  TRACTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS 

or 

THE   COMMON   LAWS   OF   ENGLAND, 

■RANCHED  INTO  A  DOUBLE  TRACT : 

CONTAINING  A  COLLECTION  OF  SOME  PBINCIPAL  BULEB  AND  MAXIMS  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW, 

WITH  THEIR  LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT; 

SXPLICATSD  FOS  THS  MOM  FACILB  IimODVCTIOIf  OF  9VCH  AM  ABC  rrUOlOVSLY' AODICTBO 

TO  THAT  M OBLB  FBOFSSSION. 

THE  OTHER,  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW,  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS, 

AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

ACCOBDIlfO  TO  T||B  LAWS  AWO  CUSTOMS  OF  THIS  LAWp. 

/ 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  here  roost  hnmbly  present  and  dedicate  to  your  sacred  majesty  a  sheaf  and  cluster  of  fruit  of 
the  good  and  favourable  season,  which,  by  the  influence  of  your  happy  goyernment,  we  enjoy ;  for 
if  it  be  true,  that  tiletU  leges  inter  arma,  it  is  also  aa  true,  that  your  majesty  is,  in  a  double  respect, 
the  life  of  our  laws ;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  Hiera  mortua ;  and  again, 
because  you  are  the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence.  And  as  the  vital 
spirits  do  not  only  maintain  and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it,  so  your 
sacred  majesty,  who  is  anima  legis,  doth  not  only  give  unto  your  laws  force,  and  vigour,  but  also 
bath  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming;  wherein  your  majesty's  proceeding  may  be 
compared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  government,  (for  if  your  government  be  considered  in  all  the  parts, 
it  is  incomparable,)  with  the  former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  princes  that  ever  have  reigned, 
whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment 
of  the  policy  of  their  laws.    Of  this  proceeding  in  Augrustus  Csesar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

Pace  data  terris,  anlmum  ad  clvilia  vertit 
Jura  Buam;  legesque  tulit  Justksimus  auctor. 

Hence  was  collected  the  diJSerence  between  gesta  in  armit  and  acta  in  toga,  whereof  he  disputeth  thus : 
Ecquid  est,  guod  tarn  proprik  did  potest  actum  ejus  qui  togatus  in  repubHea  cum  potestate  imperioque 
fferaatus  sitquamlex?  quaere  acta  Oraechi ? 'leges  Sempronii  profertmtur.     Quaere  SyllaBt  OtrntUas? 
Quid?  Cn,  Pom.  tertius  eonsulatus  in  quibus  aeiis  eonsistet  ?  nempe  in  legibus :  a  CsBsare  ipso  'i 
quaereres  quidnam  egisset  in  urbe,  et  in  toga.-  leges  muUas  te  rtsponderd^  et  prsDeloras  iultsse. 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  Emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  ultimus  impe^ 
raiorum  Eomanorum,  who,  having  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosper- 
ously in  the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  hislieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour 
of  his  government,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy,  into  one 
competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously,  and  yet  aptly; 
calling  it,  praprium  et  sanetissimum  templum  justitiae  eonseeratum  .•  a  work  of  great  excellency  indeed, 
as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  long  since  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Roman  empire,  do  yet,  nevertheless,  continue  to  use  the  policy  of  that  law :  but  moie  excellent 
had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
leained  and  flourishing  time.  To  conclude  with  the  domestical  example  of  one  of  your  majesty's 
Toyal  ancestors :  King  Edward  I.,  your  majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  the  principal  lawgiver  of 
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our  nation,  after  he  had  in  his  younger  years  given  himself  satisfaction  in  the  glory  of  arms,  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  inwa^  peace,  otherwbe  than  for  the  invasions  which  him- 
self made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  be  bent  himself 
to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and  fundamental  laws,  upon  which  the  government  hath  ever 
since  principally  rested.  Of  this  example,  and  others  like,  two  reasons  may  be  given ;  the  one,  be- 
cause that  kings,  which,  neither  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  years 
and  judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  justice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the 
exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and  so,  distasted  with  that  course  of 
winning  honour,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the  better  uniting  of  human  society, 
than  for  the  dissolving  or  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because  times  of  peace,  for 
the  most  part  drawing  with  them  abundance  of  wealth  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  in 
further  consequence,  multitude  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  laws  by  evasions  and  de- 
vices; which  inconveniences  in  such  time  growing  more  general,  do  more  instantly  solicit  for  the 
amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  majesty's  reign  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inward  peace,  and  falling  into  an 
agre  wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed ;  and  if  men's  wits  be  great,  their 
wills  be  greater ;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and 
execution ;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  always  unjust,  but  also  that  all  the  indirect  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  jus- 
tice should  have  been  much  attempted  and  put  in  ore,  which  no  doubt  had  bred  greater  enormities,  had 
they  not,  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  council  table  and 
Star  Chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained :  for  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses 
of  laws  by  delays,  covins,  vexations  and  corruptions  in  informers.  Jurors,  ministers  of  justice^  and 
the  like,  there  have  been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  majesty's  time,  more  in  number, 
and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  any  your  majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  am  an  unworthy  witness  to  your  majesty  of  a  lifgher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that 
which  was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  Parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  of  your  happy  reign ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  since  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  majesty,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  majesty's 
breast,  to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  states  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more 
brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hollowness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may 
be  strengthened,  the  swarving  penalties,  that  lie  upon  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of 
many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warrant^ 
ed  in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation, 
disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved ;  which  purpose  and 
intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  be  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  beneficence  towards  the  subject,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  king ;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and 
dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered  under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of  your  majesty's  govern- 
ment. And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  things  so 
excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view  but  of  Justinian ;  yet  I  must  say,  as  Cicero  said  to 
Cesar,  Nihil  mdgatum  te  dignum  videri  poteat ;  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  your 
majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  majesty,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your  majesty's 
own  time  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But,  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  earned;  ob- 
serving in  your  majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  prudent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having,  by  my  private  labour  and  travel,  col- 
lected many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  laws,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of 
law,  which  doth  now  too  much  waver  in  uncertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides 
my  particular  obligation,  was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  your 
sacred  majesty;  both  because,  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours ;  and  because  it 
is  your  majesty's  reign  that  hath  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing^  of  all 
excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so,  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argument, 
which  is,  that  God  will  continue  your  majesty's  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  he 
will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I 
must  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  majesty  to  the  Divine  preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Francis  Bacon. 
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I  HOLD  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive 
countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  a 
help  and  ornament  thereunto.  This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice 
of  a  profession,  when  men  shall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and 
unworthy  thereof,  and  preserve  themselves  free  from  the  abuses  wherewith  the  same  profession  is 
noted  to  be  infected ;  bat  much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  man  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and  dignity,  but 
also  amplifying  it  in  perfection  and  substance.  Having,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  come  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws 
should  be  the  better  for  my  industry,  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
them ;  I  do  not  find  that,  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,  I  can  in  any  kind  confer 
so  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  tlie  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  through- 
out the  body  of  the  same  laws;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  wherein  the 
authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases 
wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason 
of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more  use  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other 
cases  more  doubtful ;  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  which  is  the  principal  and  most  just  challenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation, 
be  somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected.  Neither  will  tlie  use  hereof  be  only  in  deciding  of 
doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  unproo 
fitable  subtlety,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law;  in  reclaiming 
vulgar  errors,  and  generally  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  nature  and  complexion  of  * 
the  whole  law :  and,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly  called 
by  a  great  civilian  legum  leges^  laws  of  laws,  for  that  many  placita  legum^  that  is,  particular  and  posi- 
tive learnings  of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and 
governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
and  foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  own 
wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of 
our  laws. 

And,  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for 
grounds  and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments;  other  of  them  are 
gathered  and  extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  congruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and 
deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  than 
to  instruct  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  have  not  affected  to  neglect  them,  but  have  chosen  out  of  them  such  as  I  thought  good :  I  have 
reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read 
upon  at  large,  but  restrained  to  point  of  difference;  for  as,  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the 
handling  of  questions  by  commonplace,  without  aim  or  application,  is  the  weakest;  so  yet,  never- 
theless, many  common  principles  and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived 
and  reduced  into  particulars,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  there  be  two  con- 
trary faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and  sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in 
two  several  manner  of  arguments.  Sdme  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point 
in  question :  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a  ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  cases, 
which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet,  being  put  so  scattered,  prove  not, but  rather  serve  to  make 
the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  Whereas  some  of  these  rules  have  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some 
others  a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and 
theirSf  I  have  not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might 
soeff)  Jpivented  by  me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them  :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter ofgreat  authority  and  majesty,  to  see  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned, 
and  as  it  were  dictated  verbaitm,  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side,  the  diversities  between  the 
civil  Roman  rules  of  law  and  ours,  happening  either  when  there  is  such  an  indifferency  of  reason  so 
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equally  balanced,  aa  the  one  law  embraceth  one  course,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  Jnsty 
after  either  is  once  positive  and  certain,  or  where  the  laws  rary  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  law 
to  the  different  considerations  of  estate,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  I  could  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  method  or  order,  which,  I  know, 
would  have  been  more  admired,  as  that  which  would  have  made  every  particular  rule,  through  co- 
herence and  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  deep;  yet  I  have  avoided  so  to  do, 
because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  distinct  and  disjoined  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  and  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  purposes 
and  applications ;  for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  woQt  to  be  delivered  in 
that  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  parables  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  moral  verses  of  Theognes  and  Phocylides ;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which 
hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the 
rules,  with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Tjatin  or  in  English ;  that  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  language  might  not  have  disgpraced  the  matter ;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  other  sensible  men  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taken  this  course :  the  rules  themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified 
further  than  the  property  of  the  terms  of  the  law  would  permit;  but  Latin,  which  language  I  chose, 
as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously,  the  aptest  for  memory,  ai^d  of  the  grreatest  auUior- 
ity  and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argument :  and  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I 
have  retained  the  pecaliar  language  of  our  law,  because  it  should  not  be  singular  among  the  books 
of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  students  and  professors  thereof,  and 
because  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  language 
wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  matter;  and  for  the  excluding  of  any 
other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  was  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit ;  which  is  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  no  private 
and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  under- 
stood, or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  Whereas  I  might  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims; 
wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England;  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other 
never  reciteth  a  book,  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  weak  of  credit  in  itself  as  it  needs  a  surety ; 
and  these  two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Stand  ford,  that  have  done  the  contrary. 
Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases, 
either  within  the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude 
of  reason ;  though,  in  some  few  cases,  I  did  intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  the  authority  by  evidence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofit- 
able subtlety,  which  corrupteth  the  sense  of  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I 
resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  vouching  of  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  1  had  them  quoted :  for,  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person 
may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  con- 
trol ;  yet,  surely,  according  to  Gamaliel's  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorize  it ; 
if  it  be  light  and  weak,  time  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  without  any 
glory  of  afiected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of  quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated 
only  to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons 
indeed  profitable  and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alone,  like  short,  dark  oracles, 
which  every  man  will  be  content  still  to  allow  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light 
or  direction;  but  I  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no,  not  in  the  civil  law,  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  for  want  whereof,  indeed,  the  rules  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies, 
with  a  clear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them  with  distinc- 
tions, and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  above,  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they 
have  with  other  rules.  And  though  I  have  thus,  with  as  good  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could, 
ordered  this  work,  and,  as  I  might  say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment;  having  collected  three  hundred  of 
them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into  form,  to  publish  some  few,  that,  by  the  taste  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  own  course,  or  better 
advice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain ;  for  it  is  a  great  reason  that  that  which  is  intended 
to  the  profit  of  others  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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REGULA  I. 

In  jure  non  remoia  eatuat  »ed  proximo  apeettUur, 

It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  judge  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
therefore,  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate 
cause,  and  judgeth  of  acts  by  that,  without 
looking  to  any  further  degree. 
•  H.  8  Dr.  As  if  an  annuity  be  granted  pro  eon- 
fo.1.  «ii.  g^iiQ  impetiso  et  impendendo^  and  the 
grantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprison- 
ed, so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto 
him  for  his  counsel ;  yet,  ncTertheless,  the  annui- 
ty is  not  determined  by  this  noivfeaaanuf  yet  it 
was  the  grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
treason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew :  but 
the  law  looketh  not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him, 
because  the  not  giving  counsel  was  compulsory, 
and  not  voluntary,  in  regard  of  the  imprisonment. 
So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
cMi.?£i.4.t!  deprived,  or  resign,  the  successors 
'"''''''^  shall  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the 
cause  of  deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a 
resignation,  moved  from  the  party  himself;  but 
the  law  regardeth  not  that,  because  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  incumbent  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  gross,  and 
a  nsnrpation  be  had  against  me,  and  at  the  next 
avoidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall  be  remitted :  and 
yet  ^e  presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is 
mine  own  act;  but  the  admission  of  my  clerk, 
whereby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the 
act  of  the  ordinary. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stran- 
ger,  in  consideration  of  natural  love  to 
my  son,  to  stand  seised  of  the  use  of  the  said  I.  S. 
to  the  intent  he  shall  enfeoff  my  son ;  by  this  no 
ase  ariseth  to  I.  S.  because  the  law  doth  respect 
that  there  is  no  immediate  consideration  between 
me  and  I.  S. 

So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a  sta- 
tute before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  at 
such  a  day,  for  the  security  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept 
of  me  a  lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction ;  this  is 
no  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the 
end  of  that  statute  was  but  security  of  money ; 
but  because  the  entering  into  this  statute  itself, 
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which  is  the  immediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound, 
is  a  corporal  act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  the  law  taketh  no  consideration  that 
the  remote  intent  was  for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  1140.1 41. bi. 
condition  that  the  feoffee  shall  enfeoff  SKIJSK 
over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  ST!„gJiij3' 
a  descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  •s^catoSK 
bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  dis- 
charged before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  is 
no  breach  of  the  condition,  because  the  land  was 
never  liable  to  the  statute,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  should  be  liable  upon  the  recovery  the  law 
doth  not  respect. 

So  if  I  enfeoff  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoff^ 
and  one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  joint-tenant  may  die,  and  then  the  feme  is 
entitled  to  dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and 
die  without  issue;  in  the  first  degree  the  law 
respecteth  dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity ;  and 
therefore  the  remote  heir,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of 
the  mother:  but,  in  any  degree  paramount  the 
first  the  law  respecteth  not,  and  therefore  the  near 
heir  by  the  grandmother,  on  the  part  of  the  fiither, 
shall  have  it,  before  the  remote  heir  (^  the  grand- 
father on  the  part  of  the  father. 

This  rule  jfaileth  in  covinous  acts,  which, 
though  they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees 
and  reaches,  yet  the  law  iaketh.  heed  to  the  cor- 
rupt beginning,  and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  „  ^  jj^tt^ 
held  by  knight's  service  to  I.  S.  upon  «^  <*»•»• 
condition  that  he,  within  a  certain  time,  shall 
enfeoff  I.  D.  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be  to 
the  use  of  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffer  for  her  joint- 
ure, &c. ;  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of 
33  H.  VIII.  nam  dolui  eireuiiu  non  purgtUur, 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  crimi- 
nal acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ; 
because  when  ^e  intention  is  matter  of  substance, 
and  that  which  the  law  doth  principally  behold, 
there  the  first  motive  will  be  principally  regarded, 
and  not  the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S. 
of  malice  prepense  discharge  a  pistol  umiiBCHada 


at  I.  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he 
throws  down  his  pistol  and  files,  and  1.  D.  pursueth 
him  to  kill  him,  whereupon  he  tumeth  and  killeth 
L  D.  with  a  dagger;  if  the  law  should  consider 
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the  last  impulsire  cause,  it  should  say  that  it 
was  in  his  own  defence :  but  the  law  is  otherwise, 
for  it  is  but  a  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  first 
murderous  intent. 

But  if  I.  S.  bad  fallen  down,  his 
dagger  drawn,  and  L  D.  had  fallen  by 
haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  ftlo 
de  8e,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit. 

Also,  yon  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the 
execution  of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the 
last  part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act. 
tft.  CB^  de  dto.      P«>r  if  a  disseisor  enter  into  religion, 
*^*  the  immediate  cause  is  from  the  party, 

though  the  descent  be  cast  in  law ;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  party  pro- 
eureth,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind, 
et  dc  i  eofweno* 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  render- 
ing a  rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
M  R.  &  &».  4.  <nm8e  is  from  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
o^.tuB.  forfeiture,  though  the  entry  be  the  act 
of  ibe  party ;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance  and 
putting  in  execution  of  the  title  which  the  law 
giTotb :  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall 
be  apportioBed. 

So»  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,  you 
■16  to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin 
to  the  descent  cast ;  and  if,  at  all  times,  the  per- 
•oo  be  not  priTileged,  the  descent  binds. 
•  H.r  M.  8«t  And,  therefore,  if  a  feme  covert  be 
4CAM.Dr44a.  diggeised,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
takelii  a  new  husband,  and  then  the  descent  is 
cast :  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  infra  qitatuor  maria^ 
be  disseifled,  and  retam  into  England,  and  go 
mnsr  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast,  this 
deaoaat  bindeth,  because  of  the  interim  when  the 
pefsona  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  respect- 
eth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time  of 
the  descent  cast,  Wt  a  continuance  from  the  very 
disseised  to  the  descent. 

4  K  6  p.  at  M.  So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they 
^r.  UB.  j^  Iq  3  feoffment  of  the  wife  s  land 
xendering  a  lent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the  feme 
take  a  new  faosband  before  any  rent-day,  and  he 
aooeptath  the  rent,  the  feoffment  is  affirmed  for- 
erer. 

REGULA  n. 

Non  paUtA  addbud  excqdio  ejutdem  rei^  eujtu  peti- 

tut  disioliitift 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for 
the  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit;  for  it  is  in- 
cluded: otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to 
the  end  and  efEeet  of  his  suit,  hot  be  cut  off  in  the 
way. 

And,  therefore,  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor, 
wfaereanto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and 
die,  and  the  right  of  the  entail  descend  unto  the 
villain  himself,  who  brings  formedonf  and  the 
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discontinuee  pleadeth  villanage ;  this  is  no  pU 
because  the  divesting  of  the  manor,  which  is  the 
intent  of  the  suit,  doth  include  this  plea,  hecaose 
it  determineth  the  villanage. 

So  if  a  tenant  in  ancient  demesne  be 
disseised  by  the  lord,  whereby  the 
seigniory  is  suspended,  and  the  disseisee  bring 
his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frank  fee  is  no 
plea,  because  the  suit  is  brought  to  undo  the  dis- 
seisin, and  so  to  revive  the  seigniory  in  ancient 
demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe-  711.4.9^711. 
cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon  the  "*  ^ 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood  by  the  same 
attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his  conveying 
in  the  same  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea,  for  then 
he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
attainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings 
formedant  and  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor  with 
assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is 
layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  revereion  wiA  the 
rent ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  the/ormecfon,  which 
is  brought  to  undo  this  discontinuance,  doth 
inclusively  undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  with 
the  rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  where 
the  matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the 
same  suit,  but  another  suit,  is  doubtful ;  and  I 
rather  take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  ex- 
tend to  such  cases ;  for  otherwise,  the  party  were 
at  a  mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  and  bars 
might  be  pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  the 
contrary  suit;  and  so,  the  party  altogether  pre- 
vented and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  right. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders, and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  to  reveree  those  attaindere  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And,  therefore,  if  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  them,  the  attainder  should  be  a 
plea  peremptorily;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right; 
and  therefore  it  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  say, 
that  he  hath  a  writ  of  error  depending  of  that  also, 
and  so  the  court  shall  proceed :  but  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and 
if  either  plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall 
be  no  revenal  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ; 
and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  than  shall  it  be 
no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in 
a  pereonal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasonable,  than 
that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  should 
be  no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  di- 
veree  outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H. 
VI.  seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large 
for  the  misohief ;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any 
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of  the  mitlawries  or  attainders  be  indeed  without 
error,  bat  it  shoald  be  a  peremptory  plea  to  the 
person  in  a  writ  of  error,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  sur  eonusaunee  de  droit 
tome  eeo  que  il  ad  de  eon  done,  and  suffer  a  recove- 
ry of  the  same  lands,  and  there  be  error  in  them 
both,  he  cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  be-* 
cause,  by  the  recovery,  his  title  of  error  is  dis- 
charged and  released  in  law  inelusivi  but  he  must 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
cuted barreth  no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  teme 
after  tlie  fine  levied,  and  so  restore  himself  to  his 
tkle  of  error  upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the 
former  case  of  the  attainder ;  for  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
former  attainder  is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
but  only  it  reniaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while 
he  liveth,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  heir  after 
his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  bath  nothing 
ifi  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,'  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and 
new  titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  after- 
wards, and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a 
recovery  to  the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  re- 
covery there  is  error ;  this  fine  is  Janue  bifrons, 
and  will  look  forwards,  and  bar  him  of  his  writ 
of  error  brought  of  the  recovery ;  and  therefore  it 
will  come  to  the  reason  of  the  first  case  of  the 
attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ 
also  depending  of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand 
judgment. 

16  B.  s.  '^^  return  to  our  first  purpose,  like 

Fits.  ■(•,4s.  |j^^  ig  \i  if  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 

make  two  several  discontinuances  to  several  per- 
sons for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  bringeth  a  jfor- 
medon  of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 
acre  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black 
acre  is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  grood  replication,  that  he  hath  formedon  also 
upon  that  depending,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath 
pleaded  the  descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre ; 
and  so  neither  shall  be  a  bar :  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  if  in  a  formedon  the  warranty  of  tenant 
in  tail  with  assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  no  replication 
for  the  issue  to  say,  that  a  prmeipe  dependeth 
brought  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 

But  the  former  case  standeth  upon  the  particu- 
lar  reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  IIL 
Verhaforthu  aeeipiuntur  contra  proferentem. 

This  rule,  that  a  man's  deeds  and  his  words 
shall  be  taken  strongliest  against  himself,  though 
it  be  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the 
depth  of  reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of 
wisdom  and  diligence  in  making  men  watchful 
in  their  own  business ;  next,  it  is  the  author  of 
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much  quiet  and  certainty,  and  that  in  two  sorts; 
first,  because  it  favoureth  acts  and  conveyances 
executed,  taking  them  still  beneficially  for  the 
grantees  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it 
makes  an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about 
construction  of  words ;  for  if  the  labour  were  only 
to  pick  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  every 
judge  would  have  a  several  sense ;  whereas  this 
rule  doth  give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  more 
certainly  one  way. 

But  this  rule,  as  all  other  which  are  very  gene- 
ral, is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in  some- 
times to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  withont 
any  great  instruction  or  direction;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it 
taketh  place,  and  where  not.  And  first  we  will 
examine  it  in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  am- 
biguity of  words,  in  implicatioii  of  matter,  and 
deducing  or  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such 
grants  as  were  against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken 
according  to  their  words. 

And,  therefore,  if  I.  S.  submit  him-  git&n 
self  to  abitrement  of  all  actions  and  ^^^"^-^ 
suits  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it  rests 
ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be  in- 
tended eoUeetive  of  joint  actions  only,  or  distribu* 
tivi  of  several  actions  also;  but  because  the 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that 
speaks  them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for 
if  I.  S.  had  submitted  himself  to  abitrement  of  all 
actions  and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending, 
except  it  be  such  as  are  between  him  and  I.  D. 
and  I.  N.  now  it  shall  be  understood  eoUeeiiv^ 
only  of  joint  actions,  because  in  the  other  case 
large  construction  was  hardest  againstrhim  that 
speaks,  and  in  this  case  strict  construction  is 
hardest 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to 
baron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die 
that  the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent, 
because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I 
intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three 
pounds  by  way  of  restraint  and  abatement  of  the 
former  rent  of  ten  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken 
strongliest  against  me  that  am  the  grantor,  that  is 
three  pounds  addition  to  the  ten  pounds :  but  if  I 
had  let  lands  to  baron  and  feme  for  three  lives, 
reserving  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron 
die,  reserving  three  pounds ;  this  shall  be  taken 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  to  abridge  my  rent 
only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  I  demise  omnee  boaeosmeos  in  i4H.8.8SH.a. 
villa  de  Dale  for  years,  this  passeth  the  '^'  ^ 
soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  in  Dale  exeepiia 
boseis,  this  extendeth  to  the  trees  only,  and  not  to 
the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow  my  land  with  corn,  and  let  it  for 
years,  the  com  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  it 
not ;  but  if  I  make  a  lease  tor  life  to  I.  S.  upon 
condition  that  upon  request  he  shall  make  ma  a 
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lease  for  years,  and  I.  S.  sow  the  ground,  and  then  I 
make  request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease 
excepting  his  com,  and  not  break  the  condition. 

So  if  I  have  free  warren  in  my  own 
A.  K  H.  &  84.  land,  and  let  my  land  for  life,  not  men- 

SB  H  ft.  Dt.MLL  '  <r 

tioning  the  warren,  yet  the  lessee,  by 
implication,  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease :  but  ifl  let  the  land  una 
cum  libera  warrena^  excepting  white  acre,  there 
the  warren  is  not  by  implication  teseryed  unto  me 
either  to  be  enjoyed  or  extinguished;  but  the 
lessee  shall  haye  warren  against  me  in  white 
acre. 

So  if  I.  S.  hold  of  me  by  fealty  and 
'**'  rent  only,  and  I  grant  the  rent,  not 

speaking  of  the  fealty;  yet  the  fealty  by  implica- 
tion shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken 
strongly  as  of  a  rent  senrice,  and  not  of  a  rent 
secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigniory 

had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  senrice,  which  could 
not  haye  passed  by  intendment  by  the  grant  of 

the  rent:  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the 

manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  I.  S. 
holds  by  fealty  and  rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor, 
excepting  the  rent,  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 
grantee,  and  I.  S.  shall  haye  but  a  rent  secke. 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  giye  land  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to 
intend,  and  the  word  «*  males*'  is  yoid.  But  if  I 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  resenring  rent  to  me  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  *^  of  my  body''  are 
not  yoid,  and  to  leaye  it  rent  in  fee^imple ;  but 
the  words  **  heirs  and  all"  are  yoid,  and  leaye  it 
but  a  rent  for  life :  except,  that  you  will  say,  it  is 
but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple 
which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be 
rent  in  tail  by  resenration. 
45  Ed.  &  no.  ^"^  ^^  I  gi^®  l^nd  with  my  daughter 
'^^^  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to  I. 

S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be  good  in  all 
parts,  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is  incident  to 
the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage,  that  the 
donee  hold  of  the  donor ;  and  therefore  my  deed 
shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself,  that 
rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  yoid,  the  frank 
marriage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed, 
shall  be  yoid  as  a  frank  marriage. 

But  if  I  giye  land  in  frank  marriage,  resenring 
to  me  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the 
frank  marriage  stands  good,  and  the  resenration 
is  yoid,  because  it  is  a  limitation  of  a  benefit  to 
myself,  and  not  to  a  stranger. 


*  Qacre  ear  le  \ty  i^nible  d^i  le  contrary  en  Unt  que  in  an 
grant  quant  Inn  part  del  Alt  ne  poit  eatoier  one  lauter  le  darr : 
aerra  void,  auterment  In  an  deviie  et  accordant  fUit  lopin  :  de 
Bar  Anderson  et  Owen  Juet :  contra  Walmealey  Just.  P.  40. 
Ells,  in  le  case  de  Oontease  dc  Warwkk  et  Bur  Barkley  in 
eom.  banco. 


So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acre,  and  green 
acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exception 
is  yoid,  because  it  is  repugnant;  but  if  I  let  the 
three  acres  aforesaid,  rendering  twenty  shillings 
rent,  yiz.  for  white  acre  ten  shillings,  and  for 
black  acre  ten  shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  alt 
in  green  acre,  but  that  shall  be  discharged  of  m  j 
rent. 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I.  S.  and  his  i"^  ^  ^ 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  ei  obtigo  <•■•«•»«• 
manerium  prwdietum  ct  omnia  b<ma  et  eataUa  mea 
super  manerium  praBdielum  exiateniia  ad  distrin' 
gendum per  balHvot  domini  regis,'  this  limitation 
of  the  distress  to  the  king's  bailiffs  is  yoid,  and  it 
is  good  to  giye  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  8.  the 
grantee,  and  his  bailiffs. 

But  if  I  giye  land  in  tail  tenendo  de  tEd.4.«. 
capitaHbua  daminis  per  redditum  viginii  soHdorwn 
per  fidelitatem  t  this  limitation  of  tenure  to  the 
lord  is  yoid  ;  and  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  make  a  reseryation  of  twenty 
shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall  be  utterly 
yoid,  as  if  no  resenration  at  all  had  been  made : 
and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor,  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only,  then 
there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  resenred  upon  the 
gift  in  tail  as  for  oyelty. 

So  if  I  giye  land  to  I.  S.  and  the  siu.a,4i.si 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  t3Sw:£ff, 
such  issue  quod  ienementum  praedic'  *b.6.»«. 
turn  reverlatur  ad  L  iV.  yet  these  words  of 
reseryation  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger* 
But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  ten 
shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
own  benefit  shall  neyer  inure  to  words  of  reser- 
yation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the 
last  to  be  resorted  to,  and  is  neyer  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
words  fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place, 
this  giyeth  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  obseryed  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in 
any  case,  it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  this 
particular  yery  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being 
a  rule  of  some  strictness  and  ilgour,  doth  not,  as 
it  were,  his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules 
which  are  of  more  equity  and  humanity ;  which 
rules  you  shall  find  afterwards  set  down  with 
their  expositions  and  limitations. 

But  now  to  giye  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose:  it  is  a  rule,  that  general  words  shall 
neyer  be  stretched  too  far  in  intendment,  which 
the  ciyilians  utter  thus :  Verba  generaHa  restrin* 
guniur  ad  habiUtatem  perwnte^  vel  ad  apUiudi^ 
nem  rei» 

Therefore,  if  a  man  grant  to  another,  m  a«.  pl  ai. 
common  intra  metas  et  bundaa  villa  de  Dale^  and 
part  of  the  yille  is  his  seyeral,  and  part  is  his 
waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall  not  haye 
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common  in  the  soTeial;  and   3Fet  that  is  the 
strongrest  exposiuon  against  the  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Verba  ita  tunt  intdU' 

genda^  ut  re$  magts  aleat,  quam  pereat  .> 
and  therefore  if  I  give  land  toT.  S.  and  his  heirs, 
reddendo  quinque  Ubroi  armuatim  to  I.  D.  and  his 
heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me  that  am  the 
grantor ;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  exposition  against 
me,  to  say  the  limitation  should  be  void,  and  the 
feoffment  absolute. 

So  it  is  a  nile,  that  the  law  will  not 

intend  a  wrong,  whiqh  the  civilians 
utter  thus ;  Ea  est  aeeipienda  ifUerpretaiio,  qtuB  viHo 
caret.  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  I.  S. 
grant  omnia  bona  et  eataiia  sua,  the  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors  will  not  pass,  because 
non  constat  whether  it  may  not  be  a  devastation, 
and  80  a  wrong ;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  them  out  of  their  hand,  they  shall  de- 
clare quad  bonaiua  eepit* 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words  are  to  be  understood  that 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  frivo- 
lous :  Veniia  aUquid  operart  debent^  verba  cum  effee- 
iu  aunt  aeeipienda.  And,  therefore,  if  I  buy  and 
sell  you  four  parts  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall 
be  construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  not  of  six  nor 
seven,  &c.,  because  that  it  is  the  strongest  against 
me;  but  on  .the  other  side,  it  shall  not  be  intend- 
ed four  parts  of  four  parts,  that  is  whole  of  four 
quarters ;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but 
then  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Divinatio  non  inter' 

pretaiio  ef /,  quae  omnino  reeedit  a  litera  .* 
and  therefore  if  I  have  a  fee  farm-rent  issuing  out 
of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings,  and  I  reciting  the 
same  reservation  do  grant  to  I.  S.  the  rent  of  five 
shillings  perctpcefuT  de  reddit"  praedieV  et  de  omni' 
bus  terria  et  tenementia  meia  in  DaU^  with  a  clause 
of  distress,  although  there  be  attnrnement,  yet 
nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former  rent;  and  yet 
that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a  double 
rent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for  that 
it  is  against  the  words,  because  eopulatio  verborum 
ineUnat  exeeptitmem  in  eodemaenau^  and  the  word 
cfe,  angiiei  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less,  or  as 
a  charge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  interest ; 
and  that  the  coupling  of  it  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, m'z.,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seized  of  such  a 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  perei' 
piend*  de  eodem  reddit\  it  is  good  enough  without 
atturnement;  hec^uae  perdpiend*  de,  etc,  may  well 
be  taken  for  pareeUa  de,  etc,  without  violence  to 
the  words;  but  if  it  had  he^n percipiend^  de,  I.  S. 
without  saying  de  redditibua  prsBdiet\  although 
I.  S.  be  the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void ;  and  so  it  is  of 
all  other  rules  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they 
meet  in  opposition  with  this  rule,  they  are  preferred. 
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Now  to  examine  this  rule  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  im- 
perfections of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambi-  . 
guity  of  words  and  double  intendments,  or  want 
of  certainty  and  averments,  the  plea  shall  be 
strictly  and  strongly  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ  of 
entry  upon  a  disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads 
jointenancy  with  I.  S.  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
I.  D.  judgment  de  brief e,  the  demandant  saith  that 
long  time  before  I.  D.  any  thing  had,  the  demandant 
himself  was  seised  in  fee  quousque  preedieC  L  D. 
auper  poMseasionem  ejus  intravit^  and  made  a  joint 
feoffment,  whereupon  he  the  demandant  re-enter- 
ed, and  so  was  seised  until  by  the  defendant 
alone  he  was  disseised ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intravit  may  be  understood  either  of  a 
lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was 
a  lawful  entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged 
precisely  that  I.  D.  diaaeiaitni,  * 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grows  by  sEd.6. 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brough  t  ^-^ 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon 
an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an 
execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of 
Ludgate  aub  euatodia  L  S.  et  L  D.  then  sheriffs  in 
1  K.  H.  Vin.  and  that  he  so  continued  aub  etia^ 
todia  I.  B.  et  I.  G.  in  3  K.  H.  VIIL  and  so  con- 
tinued aub  euatodia  L  N.  et  L  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VIIL 
and  then  was  suffered  to  escape ;  I.  N.  and  I.  L. 
plead  that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a 
day  anno  auperiua  in  narratione  speeifieaio,  the 
said  I.  D.  and  I.  S.  ad  tunc  vieeeomitea  suffered 
him  to  escape;  this  is  no  good  plea,  because 
there  be  three  years  specified  in  the  declaration, 
and  it  shall  be  hardest  taken  that  it  was  1  or  3  H. 
VIIL  When  they  were  out  of  office ;  and  yet  it  is 
nearly  induced  by  the  ad  tunc  vieeeomitea,  which 
should  leave  the  intendment  to  be  of  that  year  in 
which  the  declaration  supposeth  that  they  were 
sheriffs;  but  that  sufficeth  not,  but  the  year  must 
be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  defendants  mean- 
ing to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape, 
which  was  not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  pre- 
cisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warranty, 
saith,  that  he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  non  conatat  whether  this  entry  was  in 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  at^ 
tached ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest 
sense,  that  it  was  after  the  warranty  descended, 
if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred. 

For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man   as  r.  e.  is. 
plead  that  his  ancestors  died  by  pro-  "^.a*. 
testation  seised,  and  that  I.  S.  abated,  &c.,  this  is 
no  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except 
there  be  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  fact;  and  an 
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abatement  shall  not  be  improperly  taken  for  dis- 
aeissin  in  pleading,  earparoU  aofUplea$, 
9  R.  oy.  bb       ^®'  repugnancy,  if  a  man  in  avowry 
^^  declare  that  he  was  seised  in  his  de- 

mesne as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  so  seised 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  S.  habendum 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  sarrender, 
expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D. 
(pt  tenet  prmdieV  medietaiem  ad  terminum  mtm  turn 
reddendo  405.  rent :  this  declaration  is  insufficient, 
because  the  seisin  that  he  hath  alleged  in  himself 
in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the 
state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant;  and  it 
shall  not  be  cured  by  taking  the  last,  which  is 
expressed  to  control  the  former,  which  is  but 
general  and  formal ;  but  the  plea  is  naught,  and 
yet  the  matter  in  law  had  been  good  to  have  en- 
titled to  have  distrained  for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rule  in 
pleading  that  was  before  noted  in  grants:  for  if 
the  case  be  such  as  falleth  within  another  rule  of 
pleadings,  then  this  rule  may  not  be  urged. 

And  tberefore  it  is  a  rule  that  a  bar 

4  fid.'c  is  good  to  a  common  intent,  though  not 
to  every  intent.  As  if  a  debt  be  brought 
against  five  executors,  and  three  of  them  make 
default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar  a 
recovery  had  against  them  two  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  nothing  in  their  hands  over  and 
above  that  sum:  if  this  bar  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  them,  it  should  be  intended 
that  iLey  might  have  abated  the  first  suit,  because 
the  other  three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  re- 
covery not  duly  had  against  them ;  but  because 
of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is  good :  for  that  the 
more  common  intent  will  say,  that  they  two  did 
only  administer,  and  so  the  action  well  consider- 
ed ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating  the  writ. 

So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  man 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  himself: 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  to  be  left  unto  the  contrary  party  to 
allege. 

28  H.  t.         And,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  bound  in 

i)y.fe.n.  J^J^  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 
obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her 
husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  that  then 
the  bond  shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon 
this  obligation  the  defendant  pleads  that  the 
feme  died  before  the  said  feast  without  issue  of 
her  body  then  living:  if  this  plea  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  the  defendant,  then  should  it 
be  taken  that  the  feme  had  issue  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  but  this  issue  died  before  the  feast ; 
but  that  shall  not  be  g(o  understood,  because  it 
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makes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  is  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  that  with- 
out traverse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executors  of  her  husband 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  hus* 
band,  and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  de- 
clares upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the 
feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part 
if  there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  hoe- 
band  died  without  issue  had  between  them ;  if 
this  count  should  be  hardliest  construed  against 
the  party,  it  should  be  intended  that  her  husband 
had  issue  by  another  wife^  though  not  by  her,  in 
which  case  the  feme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part 
likewise;  but  that  shall  not  be  so  intended, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  reply  to  be  showed  of 
the  other  side. 

And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings, 
these  being  sufficient  not  only  for  the  exact*  ex- 
pounding of  these  other  rules,  but  Mier  to  show 
how  this  rule  which  we  handle  is  put  by  when  it 
meets  with  any  other  rule. 

As  for  acts  of  Parliament,  verdicts,  judgments, 
&c.  which  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this 
rule  hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and 
wills,  upon  several  reasons ;  but  more  especially 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  no  place, 
which  yet  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
pleadings,  especially  when  demurrer  is  joined 
upon  the  evidence. 

And,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  by 
will  by  H.  C.  to  his  son  L  C.  and  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ;  the  remainder 
to  F.  0.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten : 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of 
the  devisor :  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C. 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perpe- 
tuity ;  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of 
forfeiture  in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evi- 
dence is  given,  and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and 
in  the  evidence  given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the 
daughter  upon  a  forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor 
averred  that  the  devisor  had  no  other  issue  male, 
yet  the  evidence  is  good  enough,  and  it  shall  be 
so  intended ;  and  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be, 
because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge  of  matters 
not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court  contrari- 
wise cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence 
had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  the 
issue,  there  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a 
demurrer  might  well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence. 

But  if  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  to  be 
between  pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the 
case,  and  evidences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an 
issue ;  for  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity 
of  the  matter  in  fact  indifferently  on  both  parts 
have  no  scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  con- 
struction and  intendment  of  them,  and  therefore 
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miiBt  be  eertain ;  bat  in  eridence  and  proofs  tbe 
issae,  which  is  the  state  of  the  question  and  con- 
dusion,  shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
tending  to  that  conclusion. 

Another  reason  is,  that  pleadings  must  be  cer- 
tain, because  the  adrerse  party  may  know  whereto 
to  answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which 
mischief  is  remedied  by  a  demurrer;  but  in  evi- 
dence if  it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the 
adTerse  party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  because  the  jury  is^not  compellable 
to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do ; 
therefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evi- 
dence also. 

REGULA  IV. 

Quod  $ub  certa  forma  eaneesHtm  vel  reservatum  est 
non  trahilwr  ad  valorem  vel  eomperualionem, 

Thb  law  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  hia  own  gprant,  as  it 
pleaseth  himself;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  admit 
any  allowance  or  recompense,  if  the  thing  be  not 
taken  as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  prendre,  if  I  grant 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  or  ten  loads  of  hay  out 
of  my  meads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall 
not  have  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads 
of  wood  or  hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for 
the  space  of  two  years ;  here  the  time  is  certain 
and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  or  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  honse,  or  stone  towards  the 
reparation  of  such  a  castle ;  although  the  grantee 
do  burn  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge, 
yet  he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took 
it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  I  let  my  park 
reserving  to  myself  all  the  deer  and  sufllicient  pas- 
ture for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game,  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pas- 
ture answerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as 
were  upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am 
without  any  remedy,  except  I  will  replenish  the 
grround  again  with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  g^rantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the^ 
estovers  should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  yet  there  is  no  recompense  to  be 
made. 

And  in  the  strongest  case,  where  it  lain  default 
of  the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own 
grant  rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be 
wrested  to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  com  mon  ubicunque  avtria 
mea  ierini,  the  commoner  cannot  other- 
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wise  entitle  himself,  except  that  he  aver  that  in 
such  grounds  my  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ;  and 
if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  bat  if  1  put  in, 
and  after  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  tbe 
commoner  may  continue;  contrariwise,  .if  the 
words  of  the  grant  had  been  quandocunque  averia 
mea  ierintj  for  there  it  depends  continually  upon 
the  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  gene- 
ral seasons  when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  moment. 

But  if  I  grant  tertiam  advoeationem  to  I.  S.  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  viee^  he  is  without 
remedy:   but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to 
dower,  and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two 
presentments,  and  my  wife  the  third,  and  my 
grantee  shall  have  the  fourth;  and  it  doth  not 
impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because  the  grant  shall 
receive  that  construction  at  the  first  that  it  was 
intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken  and 
enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant  proximam  advo^    29  h.  s. 
eaiionem  to  I.  D.  and  then  grzntproxi'     ^-^ 
mam  advoeaiionem  to  I.  S.  this  shall  be  intended 
the  next  to  the  next,  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose.     Qumre. 

But  if  I  grant  proximam  advoeationem  to  I.  S. 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise 
words,  illam  advoeationem^  quampott  mortem^  re- 
ngnationem  tran%lationemvel  depritaHonem  L  N. 
immediate  fore  eontigerii ;  now  this  grant  is  mere- 
ly void,  because  I  had  granted  that  before,  and  it 
canqot  be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 
Neeeasiias  indudt  privilegium  quoad  juraprivaia. 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where 
the  act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  consent  and  election;  and, 
therefore,  if  either  there  be  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so  great  a  perturbation  of 
the  judgment  and  reason  as  in  presumption  of  law 
man*s  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  ^  m.  j.  a^m. 
necessity  carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself.  ^^ 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  con- 
servation of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life :  if  a       *"' 
man  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger, 
this  is  no  felony  nor  larceny. 

So  if  divera  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of 
them  get  to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat's  side  to 
keep  himself  above  water,  and  another  to  save 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ; 
this  is  neither  te  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure, 
but  justifiable. 

So  if  divers  felons  be  in  gaol,  and  con.  iiper 
the  gaol  by  casualty  is  set  on  fire,  SHLt.j. 
whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth ;  this  JTiRlnt 
is  no  escape,  nor  breaking  of  prison.      >^' 
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So  upon  the  statute,  that  OTery  merchant  that 
Betteth  his  merchandise  on  land  without  satisfying 
the  customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  which  agreement  is 
construed  to  be  in  certainty,  shall  forfeit  his  mer- 
chandise, and  it  is  so  that,  by  tempest,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast  overboard, 
«  £4.  &  pL    whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
4E£'6!'flo.    customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth 
«««««»•      out  short  of  the  truth,  yet  the  over 
quantity  is  not  forfeited ;  where  note,  that  neces- 
sity dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute 
law. 

Lit  pi.4.  w.  ^^^  *^  ®  ^^^  ^*^®  ng^^  *o  land,  and 
u  H.  i%.  ^^  "°*  make  his  entry  for  terror  of  force, 
b.ss'h.6.  II.  tjjQ  law  allows  him  a  continual  claim, 
which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  an  entry ; 
so  shall  a  man  saye  his  default  of  appearance  by 
C8  R.  &  8.  crestine  de  eau^  and  avoid  his  debt  by 
aBH.e.fla  duresse^  whereof  you  shall  find  proper 
cases  elsewhere. 

The    second    necessity  is  of  obe- 
Ed.».'i«L     dience;   and,  therefore,  where   baron 

Cor  Rtah. 

and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme 
can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessory;  because 
the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of 
the  subjection  and  obedience  she  owes  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  amongst  others  why  ambassa- 
dors are  used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against 
the  state  where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point 
of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  society,  is,  because  rum  constat  whether  they 
have  it  in  mandatia,  and  then  they  are  excused  by 
necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from 
the  king  to  fell  wood  upon  the  ground 
whereof  I  am  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  I  am  ex- 
cused in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  .the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 

stranger;  as  if  I  be  particular  tenant  for  years  of 

a  house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  tempest 

or  thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden 

tfEd.i  6l'   floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if 

wrFikh.      I  have  belonging  unto  it  some  cottage 

«Ed.s.      which  hath  been  infected,  whereby  I 

Wait  to&     can  procure  none  to  mhabit  them,  no 

workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  they 

fall  down ;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused  in 

waste :  but  of  this  last  learning,  when  and  how 

the  act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse,  there  be 

other  particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privi- 
legeth  only  quod  Jura  privata,  for,  in  all  cases,  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces- 
sity be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  ex- 
cuseth  not;  for privtlegium  non  valet  contra  rem- 
publicam  .•  and  as  another  saith,  neeemUu  publica 
major  est  guam  privata .-  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  law 
imposeth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
urgent  service  of  his  prince  and  country  before 
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the  safety  of  his  life :  as  if  in  danger  of  tempest 
those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  over  other  men's 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable ;  but  if  a  man  be 
commanded  to  bring  ordnance  or  munition  to  re- 
lieve any  of  the  king's  towns  that  are  distressed, 
then  he  cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  justify 
the  throwing  of  them  overboard;  for  there  it 
holdeth  which  was  spoken  by  the  Roman,  when 
he  alleged  the  same  necessity  of  weather  to  hold 
him  from  embarking,  neeeue  ut  ut  eam^  non  ut 
vivam.  So  in  the  case  put  before  the  husband 
and  wife,  if  they  join  in  committing  treason,  the 
necessity  of  obedience  doth  not  excuse  the  offence 
as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is^  against  the 
commonwealth. 

So  if  a  fire  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  is  h.  t.  m. 
justify  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  p^swiy. 
or  house  of  another  man  to  save  the  row  from  the 
spreading  of  the  fire ;  but  if  I  be  assailed  in  my 
house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  distressed,  and  to 
save  my  life  I  set  fire  on  mine  own 

19  H  8.  I0> 

house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh  hold  iwrBniofea. 

flS  AvL  i^  Aft. 

upon  other  houses  adjoining,  this  is  «£.4.7r 
not  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to  their  ^ 
action  upon  the  case,  because  I  cannot  rescue 
mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  which  is 
against  the  commonwealth:  but  if  it  had  been 
but  a  private  trespass,  as  the  going  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I 
am  pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life,  it  is 
justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeth  some  fault  or  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity ;  so  that 
it  is  neeesaitas  cutpabilU.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
chief  reason  why  «et/»um  dfftndtndo  is  not  matter 
of  justification,  because  the  law  intends  it  hath  a 
commencement  upon  an  unlawful  cause,  because 
quarrels  are  not  presumed  to  grow  without  some 
wrongs  either  in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part, 
and  the  law  that  thinketh  it  a  thing  4H.7.s.sim. 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  fc^wi*-**" 
quarrel  began,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without 
malice ;  and  therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in 
the  highest  degrree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out 
his  pardon  of  course,  and  furnisheth  him  by  for- 
feiture of  goods :  for  where  there  cannot  be  any 
malice  or  wrong  presumed,  as  where  a  man  assails 
me  to  rob  me,  ^nd  I  kill  him  that  assaileth  me  ; 
or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  her  to  ravish 
her,  it  is  justifiable  without  any  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this  ex-  gj  „  ,  „^ 
ception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  commit  '**""'•  *•• 
a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  it,  because 
his  infirmity  came  by  the  act  of  God :  but  if  a 
drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be 
excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default;  for  the  reason  and  loss  of  deprive, 
tion  of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  in- 
firmity is  all  one,  for  the  lack  of  arbitrium  sohUum 
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is  the  matter :  and  therefore  as  infirmiUu  eu^M- 
IfiUs  eaxxaeth  not,  no  more  doth  neeeatita$  tuL 
pabiUs, 

REGULA  VI. 

QnporaJU  injuria  nan  recipit   autimationem   de 

fuiuro, 

Thb  law,  in  many  cases  that  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his  present  remedy, 
^d  tumeth  him  over  to  a  further  circuit  of 
remedy,  rather  than  to  suffer  an  inconvenience : 
but  if  it  be  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will 
not  compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  remedy, 
because  it  holdeth  no  damage  a  si^cient  recom- 
pense for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 
summoned,  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 
the  inconvenience  of  drawing  all  things 
to  incertainty  and  delay,  if  the  sheriff's 
return  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  my 
averment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 
deceit  against  the  sheriff  and  summon, 
ers ;  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  iMpias 
return  a  cepi  corpus  ei  quod  eat  languidui  in  pri- 
aona,  there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return 
of  the  sheriff  to  save  my  imprisonment. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and 
that  he  will  burn  certain  evidences  of  my  land 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make 
unto  him  a  bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this 
terror,  I  cannot  avoid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law 
holdeth  it  an  inconvenience  to  avoid  a  specialty 
by  such  matter  of  averment ;  and  therefore  I  am 
put  to  mine  action  against  such  a  menacer :  but 
if  he  restrain  my  person,  or  threaten 
me  with  a  battery,  or  with  the  barning 
of  my  house,  which  is  a  safety  and  protection  to 
my  person,  or  with  burning  an  instrument  of 
manumission,  which  is  an  evidence  of  my  enfran- 
chisement; if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  I 
make  a  deed,  I  shall  avoid  it  by  plea. 
19  H.  &  IS.  ^^  ^^  ^  trespasser  drive  away  my 
14H.7.B.  beasts  over  another's  ground,  I  pursue 
them  to  rescue  them,  yet  am  I  a  trespasser  to  the 
stranger  npon  whose  ground  I  came :  but  if  a  man 
assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over  another's  ground, 
now  am  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  aptly 
infer  out  of  Christ's  sacred  month,  Jmen,  est  cor^ 
pus  supra  vesiiminlumf  where  they  say  vestimen" 
turn  comprehendeth  all  outward  things  appertain- 
ing to  a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods, 
which,  they  say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
that  which  is  corporal ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  ancient  lex  iaUonis^  oeulus  pro  oeulo,  dens 
pro  dtnie^  so  that  by  that  law  corporalis  injuria 
de  prsBterito  non  reeipit  SBstimationem  .*  but  our  law, 
when  the  injury  is  already  executed  and  inflicted, 
thinketh  it  best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
to  relieve  him  in  damage,  and  to  give  him  rather 
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profit  than  revenge ;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon 
that  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagiis. 

REGULA  VIL 

Exeusat  aui  extenuat  delictum  i^^eapitaUbus,  quod 
non  operaiur  idem  in  dvitibus. 

In  capital  causes  in  favorem  vitss^  the  law  will 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  degree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear;  but  in  civil 
trespasses  and  injuries  that  are  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage 
of  the  party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that 
was  the  wrong-doer :  and  therefore. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a 
man  upon  malice  forethought,  and  upon  present 
heat:  but  if  I  give  a  jnan  slanderous  words, 
whereby  I  damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it 
is  not  material  whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden 
choler  and  provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misadventure,  as  by  an 
arrow  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but 
if  a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  g,^|.  i&  e  b. 
action  of  trespass  lieth,  though  it  be  ^^' 
done  against  the  party's  mind  and  will,  and  he 
shall  be  punished  in  the  law  as  deeply  as  if  he 
had  done  it  of  malice. 

So  if  a  su^on  authorized  to  prac- 
tise, do,  through  negligence  in  his  cure, 
cause  the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be 
brought  in  question  of  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do 
only  hurt  the  wound,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast 
back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an 
action  upon  the  case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit 
felony  together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor 
accessory,  in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  the  will 
of  her  husband :  but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in 
committing  a  trespass  upon  land  or  otherwise, 
action  may  be  brought  against  them  both. 

So  if  an  infant  within  years  of  dis- 
cretion, or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he  stamc  iV& 

Sfi  H  fi.  it 

shall  not  be  impeached  thereof :  but  if 

they  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 

hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass. 

So  in  felonies  the  law  admitteth  the  difference 
of  principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal 
die,  or  be  pardoned,  the  proceeding  against  the 
accessory  faileth ;  but  in  a  trespass,  if  ,,  g,  4.  ,1. 
one  command  his  man  to  beat  you,  c^<^^ 
and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die,  yet  your 
action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the  master. 

REGULA  VIII. 

JEstimatio  praeteriti  deUdi  ex  post  facto  nunquam 

eresdt. 

The  law  construeth  neither  penal  laws  nor 
penal  facts  by  intendments,  but  considereth  the 
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offence  in  degree,  as  it  etandefh  at  the  time  when 
it  ie  committed;  so  as  if  any  circamstance  or 
matter  be  subsequent,  which  laid  together  with 
the  beginning  should  seem  to  draw  it  to  a  higher 
nature,  yet  the  law  doth  not  extend  or  amplify 
the  offence. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 
the  percussor  is  Toluntarily  let  go  at 
large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after  death  ensueth  of  the 
hurt,  yet  this  is  no  felonious  escape  in  the  gaoler. 

So  if  the  Tillain  strike  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  succeedeth  to  be  lord  to  the  yillain  dieth 
after,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compass  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land, 
not  being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Ed.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is 
not  high  treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  words  of  a  person 
upon  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  hare 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  tlie 
nature  of  a  tcandalum  magnaium  upon  the  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in 
money,  and  the  king  by  his  proclamation  doth 
raise  moneys,  that  Uie  weight  of  silver  in  the 
piece  now  of  sixpence  should  go  for  twelve 
pence,  yet  this  shall  remain  petty  larceny,  and 
not  felony :  and  yet  in  all  civil  reckonings  the 
alteration  shall  ti^e  place ;  as  if  I  contract  with  a 
labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve  pence,  and 
the  enhancing  of  money  cometh  before  I  pay  him, 
I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with  a  sixpenny  piece 
80  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and 

after  retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  who 

^  afterwards  goeth  away  with  his  goods, 

this  is  no  felony  by  the  statute  of 

31  H.  VIII.  because  he  was  not  servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  servant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  of 
I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  same 
goods,  his  servant  goeth  away  with  them,  this  is 
also  out  of  the  same  statute.     Quod  nota. 

But  note  that  it  is  said  prmteriti  dclitti ;  for  any 
accessory  before  the  act  is  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies pregnant  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  pursu- 
ances of  the  same  fact:  as  if  a  man 
command  or  counsel  one  to  rob  a  man, 
or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  case'  he  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  quia  in 
eriminoHbua  prmstantur  acddentitu 

REGULA  IX. 

Quod  remedio  detiituitur  ipta  re  valet  Bi  eu^  absiL 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as,  when  to  i 
preserve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  de- 
piiveth  a  man  of  his  remedy  without  his  own, 
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fault,  it  will  rather  put  him  in  a  better  degree  and 
condition  than  in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable  him  to 
pursue  his  action,  or  to  make  his  claim,  sometimes 
it  will  give  him  the  thing  iteelf  by  operation  of 
law  without  any  act  of  his  own,  sometimes  it 
will  give  him  a  more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor  which  is  in  by  descent  make  a 
lease  for  life,  the  remainder  for  life  unto  the  dis- 
seisee, and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  Uie  frank 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  prmeipe  to 
recover  his  right;  whereupon  the  law  judgeth 
him  in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had 
been  recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which 
operation  of  law  is  by  an  ancient  term  and  word 
of  law  called  a  remitter ;  but-  if  there  may  be 
assigned  any  default  or  laches  in  him,  either  in 
accepting  the  freehold  or  in  accepting  the  interest 
that  draws  the  freehold,  then  the  law  denieth  him 
any  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor  make  a  lease  for  yeara,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is 
not  remitted,  and  yet  the  remainder  is  in  him 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  be- 
cause the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 
law,  it  is  no  remitter.     Quod  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  die 
before  any  agreement  or  taking  of  the  profite  by 
the  disseisee,  yet  he  is  not  remitted;  because 
though  a  moiety  be  cast  upon  him  by  survivor, 
yet  that  is  but  jut  aeeresecndi,  and  it  is  no  casting 
of  the  freehold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  is 
still  as  an  immediate  purehaser,  and  therefore  no 
remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  and  discontinue  and  dieth,  and  the  feme 
takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a 


81I.C<a<ie.lL 


feoffment  from  the  discontinuee  to  him  g^'J 
and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ;  «»***^ 
and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so 
a  laches  in  her  for  not  pursuing  her  right;  but  if 
the  feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to 
the  firat  husband  and  herself,  she  had 
been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the 
lands  of  the  wife,  and  the  discontinuee 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  is  not  remitted;  but  that  is  upon  a 
special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
27  H.  VIII.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that  the  eegtuy 
que  use  shall  have  the  possession  in  quality  and 
degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but  that  holdeth  place 
only  upon  the  first  vesting  of  the  use ;  for  when 
the  use  is  absolutely  executed  and  94.  h.  a 
vested,  then  it  doth  insue  merely  the  ^•^"' 
nature  of  possessions;  and  if  the  discontinuee 
had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  8.  for 
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life,  the  remainder  to  the  use  of  baron  and  feme, 
and  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  is  remitted, 
causa  qua  supra. 

Also,  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  make  a  lease 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  disseisee,  who 
chargeth  the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life  dies, 
the  disseisee  i^  not  remitted ;  and  the  reason  is, 
his  intermeddling  with  the  wrongful  remainder, 
whereby  he  hath  affirmed  the  same  to  be  in  him, 
and  so  accepted  it :  but  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor 
had  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  disseisee,  and 
afterwards  made  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
the  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  had  died,  the 
disseisee  had  been  remitted ;  because  there  ap- 
peareth  no  assent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in 
the  freehold,  but  only  of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and  intermarry 

with  the  disseisor,  who  makes  a  lease  for  life, 

8  sd.  s.  4.     rendering  rent,  and  dieth,  leaving  a  son 

ciwLs.«7.    jjy  ^jjg  same  feme,  and  the  son  accepts 

the  rent  of  the  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the  feme 
dies,  and  the  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  son 
is  not  remitted ;  yet  the  frank  tenement 
was  cast  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  because 
he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reversion  by 
acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon- 
tinuee  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
issue  in  tail  being  within  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
lessee  for  life  surrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail, 
and  tenant  in  tail  die,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  yet 
the  issue  is  not  remitted :  and  yet  if  the  issue 
had  accepted  a  feoffment  within  age,  and  had  con- 
tinued the  taking  of  the  profits  when  he  came  of 
full  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  not- 
withstanding his  taking  of  the  profits,  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guides  the  remit- 
ter, is,  if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without 
any  laches :  as  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs 
the  heir  of  the  disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  descends 
to  a  second  heir,  upon  whom  the  frank  tenement 
is  cast  by  descent,  who  enters  and  takes  the  pro- 
fits, and  then  the  disseisee  dies,  this  is  a  remitter, 
causa  qua  supra. 

Also,  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 

^^  •  life,  and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee, 
now  he  is  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of 
the  tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  his  own  act : 
but  this  case  differeth  from  all  other  cases ;  because 
the  discontinuance  was  but  particular  at  first,  and 
the  new  gained  reversion  is  but  by  intendment 
and  necessity  of  law;  and,  therefore,  is  but,  as  it 
were,  ab  initio^  with  a  limitation  to  determine 
whensoever  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth, 
and  the  estate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right. 

To  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter,  which  is  a 
great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases :  if  exe- 
cutors do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  testator 
with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert  so 
«H.iLpi.s.  much  goods  as  doth  amount  to  the 
value  of  that  they  laid  forth,  to  them- 
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selves  in  property,  and  upon  a  plea  of  fully  ad- 
ministered it  shall  be  allowed :  and  t)ie  reason  is, 
because  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well 
administering  of  the  goods  of  the  testator,  and 
executing  their  trust,  that  they  disburse  money 
of  their  own :  for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would 
be  forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge 
would  not  accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so 
it  is  a  liberty  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  any  suit  against  themselves; 
and,  therefore,  the  law  gives  them  leave  to  retain 
so  much  goods  by  way  of  allowance;  and  if 
there  be  two  executors,  and  one  of  them  pay  the 
money,  he  may  likewise  retain  against  his  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof. 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods,  ,  £|^  ^„^ 
above  the  value  of  that  he  shall  dis-  ^'  ^ 
burse,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to  determine 
what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in  value;  or 
else  before  such  election,  if  his  companion  do  Sell 
all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in  spiritual 
court :  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant  in  common 
with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata  of  that 
he  doth  lay  out,  the  law  doth  reject  that  course 
for  intricateness. 

So  if  L  S.  have  a  lease  for  years  ttB.t.pL 
worth  twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  and  k'!^ 
grant  unto  I.  D.  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a  S^-^i 
year,  and  after  make  him  my  executor;  *^"*^ 
now  I.  D.  shall  be  charged  with  assets  ten  pounds 
only,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall  be  allowed 
and  considered  to  him :  and  the  reason  is,  becanse 
the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted  no  laches  to 
him,  becanse  an  executorship  is  pium  offidum^ 
and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust,  and  not  like  a 
purchase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

Like  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  n  h.  4.  s. 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  shall  tS^.*?' 
be  considered  in  the  assets,  notwith-  "^.e.* 
standing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge,  and  grant  «  b.  «,  qq^ 
that  upon  condition,  now  though  the  ****'' 
condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's  estate  is  not 
defeated  till  I  have  made  my  elaim;  ,^  .  ^ 

-    ,  Iit.pl.HB. 

but  if  after  any  such  grant  my  father 
purchase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to  me ;  now,  if 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  rent  ceaseth  without 
claim :  but  if  I  had  purchased  the  land  myself 
then  I  had  extincted  my  own  condition,  because 
1  had  disabled  myself  to  make  my  claim :  and 
yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not  sus-  90B.7.p«r 
pended  by  taking  back  an  estate ;  as  if  a5H.&  nn. 
I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condi-  ■"•»*■ 
tion  that  L  S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee 
break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my 
fee-simple ;  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is  other- 
wise, for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  con- 
dition, and  purchase  but  one  acre,  the  whole  con- 
dition is  extinct,  and  the  possibility  of  the  rent, 
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by  reason  of  the  condition,  is  as  fully  destroyed 
as  if  there  had  been  no  rent  in  ewe. 

90  H.  &  ritt.      ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^"?  grant  to  me  the  ward- 
oim^9u     giiip  of  I.  s.  the  son  and  heir  of  I.  S. 

when  it  falleth ;  because  an  action  of  covenant 
Heth  not  against  the  king,  I  shall  hare  the  thing 
myself  in  interest. 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  a  rent  with 
condition  of  re-entry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  where- 
by the  lease  comes  to  the  king,  now  the  demand 
upon  this  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me 
benefit  of  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  hare  it  re- 
duced without  demand :  and  the  reason 
of  difference  is  because  my  condition 
in  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  only 
suspended  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession :  for 
if  the  king  grant  Uie  lease  orer,  the  condition  is 
revived  as  it  was. 

Also,  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to 
the  king,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion  over, 
the  king  is  not  compellable  to  attum,  therefore, 
it  shall  pass  by  grant,  by  deed  without  attum- 
ttient. 

So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 
Attanamii,  grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  t»e,  and 
the  grantee  die,  living  cestui  que  me, 
now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 
not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  etse  to  at- 
tum ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without 
attuniment.     Quod  nota. 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and 
another  hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presenta- 
tion comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king 
•annot  be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to 
an  absolute  patronage. 

8  Ed.  e.         So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 

^'  "^^  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given,  he  join  in  impropriating  the  church, 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
turn,  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it 
shall  not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  man  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson, 
now  the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took 
his  grant  subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first :  and 
therefore,  it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like 
the  case  of  the  dower;  and  this  grant  of  the  third 
avoidance  is  not  like  tertia  part  adtfoeationia^  or 
medUia*  advocationia  upon  a  tenancy  in  common 
of  the  advowson ;  for  if  two  tenants  in  common 
be,  and  a  usurpation  be  had  against  them,  and 
the  usurper  do  impropriate,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
in  common  do  release,  and  the  other  bring  his  writ 
of  right  de  tnedietate  advacaiioma,  and  recover; 
now  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that  because  tenants  in 
common  ought  to  join  in  presentments,  which 

*Vlde  contra,  9  E.  S.  fol.  8.  Qae  preientm^t  del  feme  Tad* 
▼owaoD  est  deveign  dklmproprlate  a  toale  Joun  quel  eel 
agree  in  eur  Cok.  Rep.  7.  fo.  8.  a. 


tf  Ed.  a.  to. 


'  cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the  whole  patron* 
age :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  apportionment 
that  he  should  present  all  the  turns,  and  his  in- 
cumbent but  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  nor 
yet  the  act  of  impropriation  shall  not  be  defeated. 
But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  be  of 
a  ward,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  aght 
of  ward,  and  one  release,  the  other  shall  recover 
the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  divided :  so 
shall  it  be  in  the  other  case,  though  it  be  of  in* 
heritance,  and  though  he  bring  his  action  alone. 

As  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  first  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  upon  condi- 
tion, and  a  descent  be  cast,  and  the  condition  bnn 
ken;  now  the  mean  disseisor,  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  descent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  act  of  a 
stranger. 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statute  4iEd.a.ta 
of  32  H.  VIII.  and  the  heir  of  the  de-  JS.'S^ 


visor  enters  and  makes  a  feoffment  in  *"  ^'^'^ 


fee,  and  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  de-  i*-*"^"*- 
scent  bindeth,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  perpetual 
liberty  of  entry,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never 
had  seisin  whereupon  he  might  ground  his  action^ 
but  he  is  at  a  mischief  by  his  own  laches :  and 
the  like  law  of  the  king^s  patentee ;  for 
I  see  no  reasonable  difference  between  iSrti^S^ 
them  and  him  in  the  remainder,  which  sd!ib2'^*' 
is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation  ^^  B.a.i4.p« 
and  matter  in  fact  will  never  counter-  '•«""• 
vail  and  supply  a  title  grounded  upon  a  matter  of 
record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  entitled  unto  a  writ 
of  error,  and  the  land  descend  unto  me,  I  shall 
never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  unto  an 
attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  asH.t. 
my  tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have  ^'  *•  '• 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land 
after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verba  generaUa  reatringuntur  ad  habiUtatem  rei 

velperwnm. 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  grants  shall  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent ;  it  is  not 
so  with  the  grants  of  a  common  person,  for  they 
shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  foreign  intent  as  to 
a  common  intent;  yet,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  shall  never  be  taken  to  an  impertinent  or  a 
repugnant  intent :  for  all  words,  whether  they  be 
in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  otherwise,  if  they  be 
general  and  not  express  and  precise,  shall  be  re- 
'  strained  unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  or  person. 

As  if  I  grant  common  in  omnibus 
terris  meis  in  D.  and  I  have  in  D.  both 
open  grounds  and  several,  it  shall  not  be  stretched 
to  my  common  in  several,  much  less  in  my  gar- 
dens and  orchards. 
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So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  omna  arbores 
meas  creseenUa  aupra  terraa  menu  in  D. 
he  shall  not  have  apple  trees,  nor  other  fruit  trees 
growing  in  my  gardens  or  orchards,  if  there  be 
any  other  trees  upon  my  grounds. 
41  Ed.  a.  c        So  if  I  grant  to  I.  S.  an  annuity  of 
•t  It.  iQj^  pounds  a  year  pro  conaiUo  impenao 

et  impcndendo,  if  I  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shall  be 
understood  of  his  counsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be 
a  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  L  S.  near  by  my 
dwelling-house  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he 
shall  not  erect  or  use  any  shop  in  the  same  with- 
out my  license,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to 
erect  a  shop,  and  I.  S.  is  then  a  miller,  he  shall 
not,  by  Tirtue  of  these  general  words,  erect  a 
joiner*s  shop. 

So  the  statute  of  chantries,  that 
^'  wilieth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited,  given 
or  employed  to  a  superstitious  use,  shall  not  be 
construed  of  the  glebe  lands  of  parson- 
ages :  nay  farther,  if  the  lands  be  given 
to  the  parson  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church 
of  D.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be 
intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but 
otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass 
in  any  other  church  than  his  own. 

So  in  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  wilieth  that 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  crea- 
ture remains  in  the  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and 
kept  to  the  use  of  the  owner  that  shall  make  his 
claim  by  the  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend 
to  fresh  victuals  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible 
to  keep  without  perishing  or  destroying  it ;  for  in 
these  and  the  like  cases  general  words  may  be 
taken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  foreign  intent,  but 
never  to  an  unreasonable  intent. 

REGULA  XI. 

Jura  aanguinia  nuUo  jure  civili  dtrimi  poasunt, 

Thet  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law, 
which  cannot  be  amended,  to  explain  this  rule, 
haerea  eit  nomen  juris^  Filius  eat  nomen  naturset 
therefore  corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the 
privity  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of 
MH.6L  sr^ML^^^^^  ^^^  is,  of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a 
II  Ed.  s.  IT.   1,1211  ^0  attainted  and  be  murdered  by 

a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  have  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
youngest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not 
have  it;  but  if  an  attainted  person  be  killed 
by  his  son,  this  is  petty  treason,  for  that  the  pri- 
vity of  a  son  remaineth :  for  I  admit  the  law  to 

LwAuJm.  ^®'  *^**  ^^  ^®  ^^  *"*^  **'*  father  or 
ttiSt  w*  °^^^^®^  ^^  ^^  petty  treason,  and  that 
there  remaineth  so  much  in  our  laws 
of  the  ancient  footsteps  of  pottttaa  pairim  and 
natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of  God  is  the 
very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  government 
and  obedience  is  taken  but  by  equity,  which  I 
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add,  because  some  have  sought  to  weaken  the 
law  in  that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  his  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knight's  service,  the  guardian  shall  p.  k.  Br.b. 
enter,  and  oust  the  father,  because  the  '^  oaoraii. 
law  giveth  the  &ther  that  prerogative  in  respect 
he  is  his  son  and  heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  a  spe- 
cial heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  have  it :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideration of  natural  loVe  to  stand  seised  of  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to  raise  a  use, 
because  the  privity  of  a  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  have 
charter  of  pardon,  and  be  returned  of  a  ' 

jury  between  his  son  and  I.  S.  the  challenge 
remaineth ;  so  may  he  maintain  any  suit  of  his 
son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupted. 

So  by  the  statute  of  31  H.  VIII.  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods 
that  was  attainted  and  purchase  his  charter  of 
pardon,  to  his  children,  though  born  before  the 
pardon,  for  it  is  no  question  of  inheritance :  for 
if  one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the  5  ^  ,  ^^t-. 
administration  ought  to  be  committed  ^' 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  lather. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  at^ 
tainted,  and  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
from  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  uncle  shall  be  guardian  in  socage;  for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  not. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  ravisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted, 
and  pardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he 
shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of 
the  blood,  so  he  be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the  recom- 
pense is  understood  for  the  stain  of  his  blood, 
which  cannot  be  considered  when  it  is  once 
wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  the  lord  shall 
have  the  issues  of  his  villain  born  before  or  after 
the  attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  them /ure  ntdurm 
but  as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query ^  Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  ,.  ^  j^  ^  q, 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  "^"^.w-w- 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him  a  knight, 
and  it  seemeth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of  the 
writ  hath  fiUum  pritnogenitum^  and  not  fiUum  ei 
hmredem^  and  the  Hke  writ  hath  pur  file  marrier 
who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  XII. 

Reuditur  d  placitia  juris,  potius  qudm  injurim  et 
delicta  maneant  impurUta, 

The  law  hath  many  grounds  and  positive 
learnings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxims  and  con- 
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elusions  of  reason ;  but  yet  are  learnings  receiTod 
with  the  law,  set  down,  and  will  not  bare  called 
in  question;  these  may  be  rather  called  placita 
juris  than  regula  juris ;  with  such  maxims  the 
law  will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs 
should  be  unpunished,  quia  solus  papuli  tuprema 
lex  f  and  scUus  populi  is  contained  in  the  repress- 
ing offences  by  punishment. 

Therefore  if  an  advowson  be  granted 

to  two,  and  the  heirs  of  one  of  them, 
and  a  asurpation  be  had,  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee-simple :  but  because  the  tenant  for 
life  hath  no  other  several  action  in  the  law  giren 
him,  and  also  that  the  jointure  is  not  broken,  and 
so  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ 
of  right  alone ;  therefore  rather  than  he  shall  be 
deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  wrong  un- 
punished, he  shall  join  his  companion  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  iriven  to  two,  and  to 

the  heirs  of  one  of  them,  and  they  lease 
in  a  praaeipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join 
in  a  writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  life  hath 
a  several  action,  namely,  a  Quod  ei  drforciat,  in 
which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 

join  in  a  lease  for  years,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  locus  vastalus  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  reversion ;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  tenant  for  life ; 
but  because  he  in  the  reversion  cannot  have  it 
alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 
45Ed.s.s.  ^o  if  two  coparceners  be,  and  they 
fi  H.  &  84.  Xetae  the  land,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
hath  issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  the  aunt 
and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this  waste, 
and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moiety  of  the  place 
wasted,  and  the  aunt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages ;  and  yet  actio  injuriarum  moritur 
cum  persona,  but  infavorabiUbtu  magis  atienditur 
quodprodesi,  qudm  quod  noeet. 

So  if  a  man  recovers  by  erroneous 

90  Ed  2. 

Fit<.v.<i«.    judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
"^  ters,  and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 

writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  the  par- 
ceners notwithstanding  tbe  privity  fail  in  the 
one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessory  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
against,  until  the  principal  be  tried ;  yet  if  a  man 
upon  subtlety  and  malice  set  a  madman  by  some 
device  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  forasmuch 
as  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can  have 
no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the  inciter 
as  principal,  though  he  be  absent,  rather  than  the 
crime  shall  go  unpunished. 


SSEIii. 


So  it  is  a  ground  of  the  law,  that  the 
appeal  of  murder  goeth  not  to  the  heir  nfa.'^staLi. 
where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife,  *"»•«•"•«•• 
nor  to  the  younger  brother  where  there  is  an 
elder ;  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husband,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  offender,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the*  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  mur- 
der his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  brother. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of 
maxims  that  are  regula  rationales,  and  not  post' 
tiva,  then  the  law  will  rather  endure  a  particular 
offence  to  escape  without  punishment,  than  vicn 
late  such  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statutes  cti>.\%  atMmL 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  «•*»»•»«• 
statute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  enacts  that  those  that  are 
attainted  for  stealing  of  horses  shall  not  have 
their  clergy,  the  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it,  2  Ed.  VI. 
cap.  33.  And  they  had  reason  for  it, 
as  I  take  the  law ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  LittTiu. «. 
case  upon  the  statute  of  Glocest.  that 
gives  an  action  of  waste  agaiast  him  that  holdflf 
pro  termino  vitae  vel  annorum.  It  is  true,  if  a  man 
hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute ;  for  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken  strictly 
and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining  and 
setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  in 
those  clauses  that  do  concern  them;  and  not 
generally  in  words  that  are  but  circumstances  and 
conveyance  in  the  putting  of  the  case  :  and  so  see 
the  diversity  ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an 
offence  a  man  shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  the 
offender  hath  had  his  right  hand  before  cut  off  in 
the  wars,  he  shall  not  lose  his  left  hand,  but  the 
crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  punishment 
which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
shall  be  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more 
horses  than  one,  but  that  he  had  been  within  the 
statute,  quia  omne  majus  eoniinet  in  se  minus. 

REGULA  XIIL 

Non  accipi  dehcnt  verba  in  dcmonsiraiionemfalsttm 
qum  eompeiuni  in  limiiationcm  veram. 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration 
doth  not  hurt  where  you  give  the  thing  the  proper 
name,  yet  nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon 
the  words,  whether  they  import  a  false  reference 
and  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of 
restraint  that  limit  the  generality  of  the  former 
name,  the  law  will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And ,  therefore,  if  the  parish  of  Hurst    ,,  ei'b.  ii. 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wilt-    S^ji?** 
I  shire  and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my    f^^Ti 
I  close  called  Call  is,  situate  and  lying    ^'^ 
in  the  parish  of  Hurst  in  the  coun^  of  Wiltahire, 
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and  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  close  lieth  in  the 
county  of  Berkshire;  yet  the  law  is,  that  it 
passeth  well  enough,  because  there  is  a  certainty 
sufficient  in  that  I  have  given  it  a  proper  name 
which  the  false  reference  doth  not  destroy,  and 
not  upon  the  reason  that  these  words,  «*  in  the 
county  of  Wiltshire,**  shall  be  taken  to  go  to  the 
parish  only,  and  so  to  be  true  in  some  sort,  and 
not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false :  for  if  I  had 
granted  omnes  terras  meas  in  parochia  de  Hurst  in 
com.  Wiltshire,  and  1  had  no  lands  in  Wiltshire 
but  in  Berkshire,  nothing  had  past. 

Bat  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close 

21  Ed.  JL 18.   called  Callis  had  extended  part  into 

Wiltshire  and  part  in  Berkshire,  then 

only  that  part  had  passed  which  lay  in  Wiltshire. 

So  if  I  grant  omnes  et  singulas  terras 
meas  in  tenura  /.  D,  quas  perquisivi  de 
L  N,  in  indentura  dimissionisfaeC  I,  B»  apeeijUat, 
If  I  have  land  wherein  some  of  these  references 
are  true,  and  the  rest  false,  and  no  land  wherein 
they  are  all  true,  nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  have 
land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N. 
but  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I 
have  land  which  I  have  purchased  of  I.  N.  and 
specified  in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and 
not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  de- 
monstrations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of 
them  are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  they  be 
intended  words  of  true  limitation  to  pass  only 
those  lands  wherein  all  those  circumstances  are 
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true. 


REGULA  XIV. 


Licet  ditposiiio  de  interesse  fuiuro  ait  inutilis,  tamen 
potest  fieri  dtelaratio  praeeedens  auaaortiaiur  rf' 
fectum  intervenienie  novo  aetu, 

•The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there 
be  a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for 
the  law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or 
of  things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests, 
much  less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  encum- 
ber that  which  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely 
future. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  inte- 
rest vested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  convey- 
ance to  give  life  and  vigour  to  the  declaration 
precedent. 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
and  declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  counter- 
mand able,  not  in  tespect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance or  instrument,  though  sometime  in  re- 
spect of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  evermore  are  countermandable  in 
their  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  ^  g,^ 
that  if  you  enter  into  an  obligation  to  »»«•••«■ 
me  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  after  do  procure 
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me  such  a  lease,  that  then  Uie  same  obligation 
shall  be  void,  and  you  enter  into  such  an  obliga- 
tion unto  me,  and  afterwards  do  procure  such  a 
lease,  yet  the  obligation  is  simple,  because  the 
defeisance  was  made  of  that  which  was  not. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you' a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  here- 
after purchase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent,  save  only  out  of  white  acre, 
yet  as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the 
clause  is  void. 

So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  I.  S.  nEi.s.6. 
and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  his  deed  do  **  *^''"- 
grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particular 
estate,  he  will  attume  to  the  grant,  this  is  a  void 
attumment,  notwithstanding  he  doth  afterwards 
purchase  the  particular  estate. 

But  of  declarations  the  law  is  con- 
trary; as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  char-  9a,iiEiS! 
ter  of  feoffment  to  I.  S.  and  a  letter  of        '*' 
attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and 
deliver  the  deed   of  feoffment,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  this  is  a 
good  feoffment ;  and  yet  he  had  no  other  thing 
than  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
charter;  but  because  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  but 
matter  of  declaration  and  evidence,  and  m.  as.  at 
there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  ^'^^ 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  to  I.  S.  upon  con- 
dition to  enfeoff  I.  N.  within  certain 
days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both  of 
the  first  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  letters  of 
attorney  accordingly,  and  both  those  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at 
a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and 
letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  first 
feoffee  had  nothing  in  the  land ;  and  yet  if  both 
liveries  be  made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  L  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of 
D.  and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of 
the  same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to 
certain  uses  which  I  express  in  the  same  inden- 
ture ;  this  indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter 
of  declaration,  and  countermandable  at  my  plea- 
sure, will  suffice,  though  the  land  be  purchased 
after ;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  viz, 
the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then  ntiix. 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with  *'■"' 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  love,  to  stand 
seised  unto  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I  shall 
afterwards  purchase,  yet  the  use  is  void :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  new  act,  nor  trans- 
mutation of  possession  following  to  perfect  this 
inception ;  for  the  use  must  be  limited  by  the 
feoffor,  and  not  the  feoffee,  and  he  had  nothing  at 
the  time  of  the  covenant. 
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So  if  I  devise  the  manor  of  D.  bj 
special  name,  of  which  at  that  time  I 
am  not  seised,  and  after  I  purchase  it,  except  I 
make  some  new  publication  of  my  will,  this 
devise  is  void ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  that  my 
death,  which  is  the  consummation  of  my  will,  is 
the  act  of  God,  and  not  my  act,  and  therefore  no 
such  act  as  the  law  requireth. 

But  if  I  giant  unto  I.  S.  authority  by  my  deed  to 
demise  for  years  the  land  whereof  1  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  after  I 
purchase  the  lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth 
demise  them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the 
demise  of  myattorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one 
with  a  demise  by  myself. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  after  cove- 

'*  ^"*'  nant  with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of  mo- 
ney which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I  will  stand 
seised  to  the  use  of  the  same  I.  S.  and  I  enter,  and 
this  deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passeth  away,  because  this 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfective  cere- 
mony of  the  first  deed  of  bargain  and  sale ;  and 
the  law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  the 
vehement  relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to 
the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  at  what  time  he 
had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint  tenants  be,  and  one 

of  them  bargain  and  sell  the  whole 

land,  and  before  the  enrolment   his   companion 

dieth,  nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrueid  unto 

him  by  survivor. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  enminaUbui  aufficit  generaUi  malitia  irUeniionU 
cum  facto  parts  gradut. 

All  crimes  have  their  conception  in  a  corrupt 
intent,  and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing 
in  some  particular  fact ;  which  though  it  be  not 
the  fact  at  which  the  intention  of  the  malefactor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  giveth  him  no  advantage  of 
that  error,  if  another  particular  ensue  of  as  high  a 
nature. 

Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 

smkut^  tmm.    laid  in  a  place  to  poison  I.  S.  and  I.  D. 

Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this  is 

mui^der  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 

malice  in  individuo  was  not  against  I.  D. 

So  if  a  thief  find  the  door  open,  and 
come  in  by  night  and  rob  a  house,  and 
be  taken  with  the  manner,  and  break  a  door  to 
escape,  this  is  burglary ;  yet  the  breaking  of  the 
door  was  without  any  felonious  intent^  but  it  is 
one  entire  act. 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 

intent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  strike  into 

^^       the  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and 

killeth  him,  he  isfelo  de  m,  and  yet  his 

intention  was  not  to  hurt  himself;  for  feloma  de 


sf,  and  marder  are  erimina  parts  gradus.  Ycft  if 
a  man  persuade  another  to  kill  himself,  and  be 
present  when  he  doth  so,  he  is  a  murderer. 

But  fucre,  if  I.  S.  lay  impoisoned 
fruit  for  some  other  stranger  his  enemy,  p<^  m. 
and  his  father  or  mother  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  parts  gradus* 

REGULA  XVL 

Miandaia  lieiia  reeipiunt  sirietam  inierprtlaHonemf 
sed  illicita  laiam  tt  extensam. 

In  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another,  a 
man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorized  do  transgress  his 
authority,  though  it  be  but  in  circumstance  ex- 
pressed, it  shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  monitor  to 
another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  shall 
not  excuse  himself  by  circumstances  not  pursued. 

Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney 

10  H  T  19 

to  I.  S.  to  deliver  livery  and  seisin  in  is.  it. ' 
the  capital  messuage,  and  he  doth  it  ^'^'"^* 
in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  a  charter  of  feoffment  to  I.  D. 
and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  iccld,.  m. 
delivered  to  I.  D.  and  my  attorney  de-  »£&&."*' 
liver  it  to  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  ^' 
act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void ;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I  mean 
only  to  enfeoff,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  his 
attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  com-  „  ^j^  skate^ 
mand  I.  S.  to  rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-  «^  «»^  »*► 
hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  GadVhill ;  or  to  rob  him 
such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  not  himself  but  pro- 
cureth  I.  B.  to  do  it;  or  to  kill  him  by  poison, 
and  he  doth  it  by  violence ;  in  all  these  cases, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  be  not  executed,  yet  he 
is  accessory  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  he  killeth 
I.  D.  mistaking  him  for  I.  S.  then  the 
acts  are  distant  in  substance,  and  he  is  not  acces- 
sory. 

And  be  it  that  the  facts  be  of  differing'  degrees, 
and  yet  of  a  kind. 

As  if  a  man  bid  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  things 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
sometimes  when  he  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house ;  yet 
he  is  accessory  to  the  burglary  ^  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at 
his  peril  take  heed  how  he  putteth  himself  into 
anoUier  man^s  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  rob  I.  S.  as  he  »  eii*.  b  su. 
goeth   to  Sturbridge-fair,  and  he  rob  JSiSJC'''* 
him  in  his  house,  the  variance  seems 
to  be  of  substance,  and  he  is  not  accessory. 
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REGULA  XVn. 

De  Jide  et  officio  Judieia  tion  reeipitur  quseatiof  aed 
de  Ktentia^  sive  error  nt  juris  tivefaeti, 

Thk  law  doth  so  much  respect  the  certainty  of 
jadgment,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges, 
as  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that 
irapeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
wilful  abuse  of  the  same ;  but  only  in  igrnorance, 
and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
matter  in  fact. 

F.  s.Br.fo.n.     ^^^  therefore  if  I  will  assigpa  for 

7H.V.4       error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed 

for  me,  the  court  received  it  contrary,  and  so  gave 

judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 

So  if  I  will  allege  for  error,  that 

8H.e.A».s.  :^jjgyg3g  j^  s^  offered  to  plead  a  suffi- 
cient bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  d rave  me  from 
it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the 

fM.0y.n4.  p^yy^  ^Q^j^  determine  of  the  verity  of 

the  matter  in  fact;  so  that  is  rather  a  point  of 
trial  than  a  point  of  judgment,  whether  it  shall  be 
re-examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of  maim  be  brought, 

n  AM.  pi.  16.,  and  the  court,  by  the  assistemce  of  the 

chirurgeons,  adjudge  it  to  be  a  maim, 

whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 

error;  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotaries  of  the 
Common  Pleas  bring  an  assize  of  his 
office,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  same  office 
1  M«r.  Dy.  Ml  ^"  Certainty,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
s  M«r.  Djr.  I6S.  these  fccs,  ihis  issue  shall  be  tried  by 
the  judges  by  way  of  examination,  and  if  they 
determine  it  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judg- 
ment to  recover  arrearages  accordingly,  the  de- 
fendant  can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of  this  judgment, 
though  the  fees  in  truth  be  other. 

So  if  a  woman  brinsf  a  writ  of  dower, 

811  4  9, 

tE.\.m*.Dy.  and  the  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 
41  Am.  ft.      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 
not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 
on  either  side  no  error  lies. 

So  if  nul  iiel  record  be  pleaded,  which 
9H.7.2.      is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the 
record,  and   judgment  be   thereupon 
given,  no  error  lieth. 

82  Am.  pL  24.      So  if  iu  the  assize  the  tenant  saith, 

*•"**••■    he  is  Counte  de  dak,  et  nierU  nosme 

eountct  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 

records  of  the  Chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 

no  error  lieth. 

So  if  a  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well 
and  distinctly,  and  the  court  who  is  judge  thereof 
do  put  him  from  his  clergy  wrongfully,  error  shall 
never  be  brought  upon  this  attainder. 
^j^s.  So  if  n pon  judgment  given  upon  con« 

F.N.Br.fi.  fogaion  for  default,  and  the  court  do 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring 
a  writ,  though  the  damage  be  outrageous. 


And  it  seemeth  in  the  case  of  maim,  and  some 
other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  them- 
selves of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination, 
and  put  it  to  a  jury,  and  then  the  party  grieved 
shall  have  his  attaint ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
that  the  court  that  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his 
action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action ;  but  that 
notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  ques- 
tion in  the  point  of  their  office  when  they  under, 
take  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true 
reason :  for  to  say  that  the  reason  of  these  cases 
should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court 

fl  Am.  84. 

should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certi-  11  h.  4.41. 
ficate,  (as  by  the  bishop  in  case  of 
bastardy,  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.)  the 
cases  are  nothing  alike ;  for  the  reason  of  ^ose 
cases  of  certificate  is,  because  if  the  court  should 
not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but  should  re-ex- 
amine it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write 
again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal,  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  they  would  differ  from  their 
former  certificate;  whereas  in  these  other  cases 
of  error  the  matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior 
court,  to  re-examine  the  errors  of  an  inferior  court: 
and  therefore  the  true  reason,  as  was  said,  that  to 
examine  again  that  which  the  court  had  tried 
were  in  substance  to  attaint  the  coiirt. 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  rule  in  error,  that 
error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  were  not 
crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  allege  the  death  of 
the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given, 
nothing  appeareth  upon  record  to  the  contrary. 

So  when  the  infant  levies  a  fine,  it 
appeareth  not  upon  the  record  that  he 
is  an  infant,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and 
shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  l^ed  by  an  infant,  and  the  court 
by  inspection  and  examination  doth  affirm  the 
fine,  the  infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infancy, 
shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Parliament 
upon  this  judgment ;  not  but  that  error 
lies  after  error,  but  because  it  doth  now 
appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age, 
therefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact.  And 
therefore  if  a  man  will  assign  for  error 
that  fact,  that  whereas  the  judges  gave  "^  *••• 
judgment  for  him,  the  clerks  entered  it  in  the  roll 
against  him,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed ;  and 
yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but  the  clerks :  but 
the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  in  fact ; 
and  you  shall  never  allege  an  error  in  fact  con- 
trary  to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 

Perwna  eonjuneta  aqiuparatttr  irUereue  proprio. 

Trb  law  hath  that  respect  of  nature  and  con- 
junction of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth 
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and  matcheth  nearness  of  blood  with  considera- 
tion of  profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
alloweth  of  it  more  strons^ly. 

Therefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 
sideration of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  use  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  a 
use  is  well  raised  of  this  covenant  without  trans- 
mutation of  possession ;  nevertheless  it  is  true, 
that  consideration  of  blood  is  not  to  ^ound  a  per- 
sonal contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son, 
that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him 
such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  a  nudum  pactum^  and 
no  assumpsit  lielh  upon  it ;  for  to  subject  me  to 
an  action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit : 
bat  the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action ; 
and  besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considera- 
tions with  real  agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  me, 
i9Sd'4.u.  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as 
II  h!  &  I&,  i&  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  interest, 
boh! 8.  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee;  and  if  my 

brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew 
or  cousin,  yet  it  is  my  election  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 
UH.7.J.  '^°  *"  challenges  of  juries,  challenrfe 

11  E4?f  75.  °^  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
*'«^*-^  distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half 
blood  or  whole. 

iSo  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will 
M  h!  6.  SQL  imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or 
i8H.*&ii.  my  child,  except  I  make  such  an  obli- 
gation, I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  per- 
son :  and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  taking 
away  or  destruction  of  my  goods,  this  is  no  good 
duresse  to  plead  :  and  the  reason  is, 

•n  R   A,  01  '  ^b 

7  tA  4.  ai!       because  the  law  can  make  me  repara- 
tion  of  that  loss,  and  so  it  cannot  of 
the  other. 

ivrt.4.  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 

D.  eap.M.  twenty-ouc  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good,  and  shall 
not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more  than  if  he  had 
contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  enidition. 


REGULA  XIX. 

Non  impedit  clausula  derogatoria^  quo  minus  ah 
eadem  potestate  res  dissolvantur,  a  quibus  tonsH^ 
tuuntur. ' 

Acts  which  are  in  their  natures  revocable,  can- 
not by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  or  perpetuated ; 
yet  men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  them- 
selves from  changring  or  dissolving  that  which 
they  have  set  down,  whereof  one  is  clausula  dt" 
rogatortay  the  other  interpositio  juramenti^  where- 
of the  former  is  only  pertinent  to  this  present 
purpose. 


This  clausula  derogaioria  is  by  the  common 
practical  term  called  clausula  non  obstante,  de  /u- 
tuTo  esse,  the  one  weakening  and  disannulling  any 
matter  past  to  the  contrary,  the  other  any  matter 
to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that  only  whereof  we 
speak. 

The  clausula  de  non  obstante  de  futuro,  the  law 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  doth 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  is 
alteration  or  repentance. 

Therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  in  the  end 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declare  any 
new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
such  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  uttei^ 
ly  void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  the 
same  not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will 
to  stand]  any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding ;  yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or 
any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  although 
it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circumstance 
and  not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  bat  I 
may  by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  same 
will  and  make  a  new. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  ^ifTl*" 
sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  office  above  JJp^** 
a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to  *  "•  ^-  «■ 
the  contrary y'it  shall  be  void ;  and  if  there  be  any 
clausula  de  non  obstante  contained  in  such  patent 
to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such  clause 
also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent  of 
the  sheriff's  office  made  by  the  king,  with  a  non 
obstante,  will  be  good  in  law  contrary  to  such 
statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude  non  obstantesf 
and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  politic 
statutes,  and  of  that  kind  ;  and  then  the  deroga- 
tory clause  hurleth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  Parliament  be  made,  wherein 
there  is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
during  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  repeal  and 
determine  the  same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and 
such  act  may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years ; 
and  yet  if  the  Parliament  should  enact  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancient  lex  regia,  that  there  should  be 
no  more  Pariiaments  held,  but  that  the  king 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament;  this 
act  were  good  in  law,  quia  potestas  suprema  seip^ 
sum  dissoiverc  potest,  Ugare  non  potest ;  for  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  restrain 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling;  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Parliament  to  extinguish  or  transfer 
their  own  authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority 
remains  entire,  to  restrain  the  functions  and  ex- 
ercises of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  the  28  of  K.  H.  VIII.  chap.  17,  there  was 
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a  statute  made,  that  all  acts  that  passed  in  the 
roinonty  of  kings,  reckoning  the  same  under  the 
years  of  twenty-four,  might  be  annulled  and 
revoked  by  their  letters  patents  when  they  came 

«.  ^  .  -  ^  ^^*c  same  years ;  but  this  act  in  the 
first  of  K.  £d.  VI.  who  was  then  be- 
tween the  years  of  ten  and  eleven,  cap.  11,  was 

oo»m.a«  repealed,  and  a  new  law  surrogate  in 
place  thereof,  wherein  a  more  reason- 
able liberty  was  given;  and  wherein,  though 
other  laws  are  made  revocable  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form 
prescribed,  yet  that  very  law  of  revocation, 
together  with  pardons,  is  made  irrevocable  and 
perpetual,  so  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
between  tliese  two  laws ;  for  if  the  former  stands, 
which  oiake^h  all  latter  laws  during  the  minority 
of  kings  revocable  without  exception  of  any  law 
whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of  repeal  is  con- 
cluded in  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made  revo- 
cable :  on  the  other  side,  that  law  making  no 
doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law, 
though  itself  were  mad^  during  the  minority, 
which  was  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the 
new  provision  which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise 
exception,  that  the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be 
repealed. 

But  the  law  is,  that  the  first  law  by  the  imper- 
tinency  of  it  was  void  ab  itiitio  tt  ipso  facto  with- 
out repeal,  as  if  a  law  were  made,  and  no  new 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and 
the  same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven 
years,  if  the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  the 
repeal  could  not  be  made  thereof  within  that 
time ;  for  the  law  of  repeal  were  a  new  law,  and 
that  were  disabled  by  the  former  law ;  therefore 
it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  holds,  perp^iua  Lx 
ut,  nullam  legem  humanam  ac  positivam  perpeiuam 
esse  i  et  claumla  quae  abrogaiionem  excludii  initio 
non  valet. 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  rea- 
sonable as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and 
say  that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable 
any  latter  act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause 
before  you  proceed  to  establish  any  later  disposi- 
tion or  declaration ;  for  they  say,  that  clausula 
derogatoria  ad  alias  aequentes  voluniatcs  posila  in 
testamento^  {viz.  ai  testator  dicai  quod  si  contigerit 
eumfaeere  aliud  testamentum  non  vult  illud  valcre,) 
operaiur  quod  sequens  dispoaitio  ab  ipsa  clausula 
reguletur^  et  per  consequens  quod  sequens  dispoaitio 
duretur  sine  voluntate^  et  aie  quod  non  ait  attenden, 
dum.  The  sense  is,  that  where  a  former  will  is 
made,  and  after  a  later  will,  the  reason  why,  without 
an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  the  repugnancy 
between  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
later. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
there  can  be  gathered  no  such  repugnancy :  be- 
cause it  seemeth  that  the  testator  had  a  purpose 

Vol.  III.— 31 


at  the  making  of  tlie  first  will  to  make  some  show 
of  a  new  will,  wbich  nevertheless  his  intention 
was  should  not  take  place :  but  this  was  answered 
before ;  for  if  that  clause  were  allowed  to  be  good 
I  until  a  revocation,  then  would  no  revocation  at  all 
I  be  made,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  ope- 
ration of  law  at  first.  Thus  much  of  clausula 
derogatoria, 

REGULA  XX. 

Aetua  ineeptuaf  eujua  perfeeiio  pendet  ex  voluniaie 
partium^  revocari  poleat;  ft  auiem  pendet  ex 
voluntate  tertiae  peraonae,  vel  ex  eontigenti^  non 
potest. 

In  acts  that  are  fully  executed  and  consum- 
mate, the  law  makes  this  difference,  that  if  the 
first  parties  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  per- 
son, or  of  a  contingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to 
their  acts,  then  they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own 
reach  and  liberty;  therefore  there  is  no  reason 
they  should  revoke  them ;  but  if  the  consumma- 
tion depend  upon  the  same  consent,  which  was 
the  inception,  then  the  law  accounteth  it  in  vain 
to  restrain  them  from  revoking  of  it ;  for  as  they 
may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and  non  feiaance^  at 
a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sort  or  circumstance, 
so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  dissolve  it  by  an 
express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without  that 
circumstance. 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by  deed,  or 
without  deed,  and  neither  enter,  they  j.^l.^vs. 
may  make  a  revocation  or  dissolution  >•■•  7.1^14. 
of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent,  so  it  be 
by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as  the 
making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  a  livery ;  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargetii 
that  which  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he  lay  me  into 

my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine  before     

Mich,  that  I  will  bring  into  his  garner 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat  before  Christmas,  before 
either  of  these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dis- 
solve the  contract;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a 
perfection  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract ;  for  there 
is  a  difference  between  dissolving  the  contract,  and 
release  or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for :  as 
if  lessee  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
and  after  he  take  a  lease  for  five  yeaT8,«yet  this 
cannot  inure  by  way  of  surrender:  for  a  petty 
lease  derived  out  of  a  greater  cannot  be  surren- 
dered back  again,  but  inureth  only  by  dissolution 
of  contract  |  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a  contract 
executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  com  or  his 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  future 

years. 
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Bui  to  retfira  from  our  digression :  on  the  other 
side,  if  I  contract  with  you  for  cloth  at  such  a 
price  as  I.  S.  shall  name ;  tliere  if  I.  S.  refuse  to 
name,  the  contract  is  void ;  but  the  parties  cannot 
discharge  it,  because  they  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  third  person  to  perfect. 
II H.  7.  i9l  ^^  ^^  ^  grant  my  reversion,  though 

p.^tanmMBt,  '^**  ^®  ^'^  imperfect  act  before  atturn- 
"•  ment;  yet  because  the  atturnment  is 

the  act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  revocable, 
but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 
levying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or 
the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clerk  to  the  bishop, 
SI  Ed.  I.  r.  /     ,         1     .L'  *  *• 

Q.  imi>.  195.   now  can  I  not  revoke  this  presentation, 

99C4ls.a5.   because  I  have  put  it  out  of  myself, 

that  is,  the  bishop,  by  admission,  to 

perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  nominations 
and  elections ;  as  if  I  enfeoff  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  I.  B. 
yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the  year,  I. 
D.  may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  name 
again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
But  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name 
I.  B.  it  is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth 
presently  by  operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
holdeth  stntentia  interlocutorta  revoeari  puiest,  that 
is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked^  but  a  judgment 
cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  title 
of  execution  or  bar  given  presently  unto  the  party 
upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of  the  judge  to 
revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  common  law. 

REGULA  XXI. 

Gautula  vel  dispontio  inutilis  per  presumptionem 
remotam  vel  eautam  ex  post  facto  nonfutdtur. 

Clausula  pel  dispositio  inutilis  are  said  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  the  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ; 
and  therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and 
no  more,  which  the  conceit  of  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  and  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and 
is  not  supported,  and  made  of  substance  either  by 
a  foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
emerging  afterwards,  which  may  induce  an  ope- 
ration of  those  idle  words, 
m,.,.  And  therefore  if  a  man  demise  land 

8?.!%.     ^^  ^i^  ^^7  ^  ^is  ^^^  ^^^  ^o^i'i  ^his  is 
Br.d«TiM>,4i.^  void  devise,  because  the  disposition 

of  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by  descent ; 
and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land,  and  the 
heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall 
have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and 
the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ; 
but  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 
having  no  sons,  then  the  devise  is  good,  becadse 


he  doth  alter  the  disposition  of  law ;  for    „  „  g^ 
by  the  law  they  shall  take  in  copercena-     '*''^'' 
ry,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  jointly ;  and 
this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of 
special  limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  reserveth 
the  ancient  use  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs ;  and 
yet  if  the  words  might  stand,  then  might  it  be  au- 
thority by  his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  uses, 
and  then  though  it  were  knight*s  service  land,  he 
might  dispose  the  whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger  may  declare 
a  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwithstanding 
it  be  knight's  service  land ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
principal  case  is,  because  uses  before  the  statute 
of  27  H.  8.  were  to  have  been  disposed  by  will, 
and  therefore  before  that  statute  a  use  limited  in 
the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivolous  limitation, 
in  regard  of  the  old  use  that  the  law  reserved  was 
deviseable ;  and  the  statute  of  27  altereth  not  the 
law,  as  to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  i9ii.8^ti. 
any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  statute,  *"•<•*■ 
and  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  land 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  was  it  a  void  limi- 
tation as  before,  and  so  continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  an 
estate  tail  and  no  greater  estate,  and  after  my 
death,  and  after  such  estate  declared  shall  expire, 
or  in  default  of  such  declaration  then  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limitation ; 
and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  a  use  of  i«H.g.),. 
the  whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  s*^-^*- 
be  held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use 
during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the 
use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void  aoHlaa. 
limitation,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the  ihia.m, 
law  doth  take  place:  and  yet  if  the 
limitation  should  be  good  the  heir  should  come 
in  by  way  of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in 
by  descent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  which 
the  law  respecteth  not,  as  was  proved  before. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  right  heirs,  and  the  right  heirs  of  I.  jo £1.274. 
S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have  "'' 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  void 
for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heirs  when  they 
come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint  pur- 
chase ;  and  he  to  whom  the  first  falleth  »  e!  1  ntL 
shall  take  the  whole,  subject  neverthe-  ^''^*' 
less  to  his  companion's  title,  so  it  have  not  de>- 
scended  from  the  first  heir  to  the  heir  of  the  heir: 
for  a  man  cannot  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  pur- 
chase, and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be 
several  titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  the  part  of  his 
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mother  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  this  use,  though  expressed,  shall  not 
go  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  the  part  of  his  father 
4M.iai.pl.  ^3  ^  ^^^  purchase,  no  more  than  it 
6  Dfmr.        ghould  havo  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 
the  intendment  is  remote.    But  if  baron  and  ferae 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  land,  and 
express  a  use  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  their 
heirs:  this  limitation  shall  give  a  joint  estate  by 
iotierties  to  them  both,  because  the  intendment 
6  fiiL  4. «.     of  law  would  have  conveyed  the  use-  to 
19  H.  8.  iL    ii^Q  feme  alone.    And  thus  much  touch- 
ing foreign  intend mento. 

For  matter  ex  pott  faeto^  if  a  lease  for  life  be 

made  to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they 

after  make  partition :  now  these  words  (and  the 

sunrivor  of  them)  should  seem  to  carry  purpose 

as  a  limitation,  that  either  of  them  should  be 

steted  of  his  part  for  both  their  lives  severally ; 

goji^g,Pf„.but  yet  the  law  at  the  first  construeth 

SV\  4L    ^o  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  de- 

FL  7.  Dj.     scribe  a  joint  estate ;  and  if  one  of  them 

die  after  partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but 

his  part  shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  grant  a  rent  charge  out  of  ten  acres, 
and  grant  further  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue 
out  of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  the  grantee  purchase  an  acre:  now 
this  clause  should  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold 
the  rent;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  ao- 
cepteth  of  these  words  bat  as  words  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is 
extinct. 
4  Ed.  &  So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  con- 

^i&.  dition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without 
27II.8.&  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  with- 
out issue ;  now  this  condition  should  seem  ma- 
terial to  give  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it 
did  at  the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this 
matter  emergent  afterward. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands 
held  in  knight*s  service  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  same  service,  whereby  the  land 
is  held  over,  and  the  gifl  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor 
and  donee  shall  be  in  socage,  and  not  in  knight's 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  accord- 
ing to  the  owelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  law  would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands 
held  in  socage  with  a  reservation  of  knight's  ser- 
vice tenure,  and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the 
intendment  of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall 
be  held  by  the  same  service  the  last  land  was, 
without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paramount: 
and  thus  much  of  matter  ex  post  facto. 


VI.  BO. 


This  rule  faileth  where  that  the  law  saith  as 
much  as  the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
pregnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  and 
conveyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  leto 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limita- 
tion (if  he  live  so  long)  is  no  more  than  the  law 
saith,  but  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  same  con- 
veyance or  act,  that  this  limitation  is  nugatory, 
but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of 
the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and,  there- 
fore, if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet 
the  state  of  the  lease  for  years  is  not  ,f  „  ^  ^ 
enlarged  against  the  feoffee ;  otherwise  C'^f^.%8. 
had  it  been  if  such  limitation  had  not  '»*•?'  as- 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than  the  law  saith ; 
but  the  privilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  fo- 
reign matter,  as  to  the  lease  and  confirmation :  and 
therefore  if  tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender, 
yet  the  lessee  shall  hold  dispunishable  of  waste ; 
otherwise  had  it  been  if  no  such  confirmation  at 
all  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which 
the  party  expresseth,  and  not  like  or  resembling, 
and  such  as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let 
land  for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  by  my  deed 
warrant  the  same  land,  this  warranty  ^^^^ 
in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  the  ^j'l/, ,, 
same  thing,  but  may  both  stand  to-  zomii.2«. 
gether. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  on  this 
rule. 

A-principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built, 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acta  or  clauses 
are  thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon 
ignorance  and  ex  consueiudine  dericorum^  upon 
observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control 
the  intendment  of  the  law. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  no  precise  or  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  law ;  but 
as  the  general  words  are  void,  because  they  say 
contrary  to  that  the  law  saith ;  so  are  they  which 
are  thought  to  be  against  the  law :  and  therefore 
if  1  demise  my  land  being  knight's  service  tenure 
to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be,  that 
the  one  part  should  descend  to  him  as  the  third 
appointed  by  statute,  and  the  otheY  he  shall  take 
by  devise  to  his  own  use ;  yet  this  is  void :  for 
the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole, 
and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  which  is  against 
the  law. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say 
upon  condition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  "«•  ?»■'«• 
discontinue  and  after  die  without  issue,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  me  to  enter;  this  is  a  good  clause 
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to  make  a  condition,  becaose  it  is  bat  in  one  ease, 
and  doth  not  eross  the  law  generally :  for  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  that  ease  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  die  without  issue,  I  that  am  the 
donor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  or  suffer  a  descent,  or 
do  any  other  fact  whatsoeyer,  that  after  his  death 
without  issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter : 
now  this  is  a  void  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  re- 
pug;nancy  to  law ;  as  if  I  would  over^rule  that 
where  the  law  saithi  am  put  to  my  action,  I 
neyertheless  will  resenre  to  myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

Non  videtur  eonaemum  retinmste  n  quu  ex  prW' 
aeripio  minantu  aliquid  immutaoU, 

Although  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of 
consent,  yet  if  the  first  ground  of  the  act  be  du- 
resse, the  law  will  not  construe  that  the  duresse 
doth  determine,  if  the  party  duressed  do  make  any 
motion  or  offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  and  I  tell  him 
that  I  will  not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a 
bond  of  twenty  pounds,  the  law  shall  not  expound 
this  bond  to  be  roluntary,  but  shall  rather  make 
construction  that  my  mind  and  courage  is  not  to 
enter  into  the  greater  bond  for  any  menace,  and 
yet  that  I  enter  by  compulsion  notwithstanding 
into  the  lesser. 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself, 
as  if  I  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of 
forty  pounds,  if  you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of 
plate,  now  the  duresse  is  discharged  ;  and  yet  if 
it  had  been  moved  from  the  duressor,  who  had 
said  at  the  first.  You  shall  take  this  piece  of 
plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  now 
the  gift  of  the  plate  had  been  good,  and  yet  the 
bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXm. 

jSmbiguitaa  verborum  latem  verifieaUone  suppktur  ; 
fiam  qttod  ex  f ado  oritur,  ambiguum  verificalione 
faeii  tolHiur, 

TreAk  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words, 
the  one  is  ambf'guitaa  patens^  and  the  other  kUens» 
Patent  is  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguous 
upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  latena  is  that  which 
seemeth  certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  any 
thing  that appeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument; 
but  there  is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed 
that  breedeih  the  ambiguity. 

jimbiguitoB  pateru  is  never  hoi  pen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which 
is  of  inferior  account  in  law ;  for  that  were  to 
make  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments, 


an4  so  in  effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  which 
the  law  appointeth  shall  not  pass  but  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  give  land  to  L  D,  et  /.  S,  ei 
haBredibuBf  and  do  not  limit  to  whether  of  their 
heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  arerment  to 
whether  of  them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance 
should  be  limited. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  by 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  a  proriao  in 
this  manner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any 
of  them  do  any,  &e.  according  to  the  usual 
clauses  of  perpetuities,  it  cannot  be  averred  upon 
the  ambiguities  of  the  reference  of  this  clause, 
that  the  intent  of  the  devisor  was,  that  the  re- 
straint should  go  only  to  him  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  that  the  tenant  in 
tail  in  possession  was  meant  to  be  at  large. 

Of  these  infinite  cases  might  be  put,  for  it 
holdeth  generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  by 
matter  within  the  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed, 
shall  be  holpen  by  construction,  or  in  some  case 
by  election,  but  never  by  averment,  but  rather 
shall  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitaa  liaten$,  then  otherwise 
it  is:  as  if  I  grant  my  manor  of  S.  toL  F.  and 
his  heirs,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  but 
if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manore  both  of 
Sooth  S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter 
in  fact,  and  therefore  shall  be  holpen  by  aver> 
ment,  whether  of  them  was  that  the  party  intend* 
ed  should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  then  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment. 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  I 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whether  I  say  it  in  my 
deed  or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres, 
yet  here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which 
ten  he  will  take. 

And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  the  presumption  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  parties  had  indifferent  inten- 
tions  which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no 
cause  to  help  the  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  shall 
be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdeth, 
where  it  is  expressed  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  re- 
cite, Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North 
S.  and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  you  urtum  manerium 
de  S,  there  it  is  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite. 
Where  I  have  two  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan's,  I 
lease  unto  you  unum  tenemerUum^  there  it  is  an 
election,  not  averment  of  intention,  except  the 
intent  were  of  an  election,  which  may  be  special- 
ly averred. 

Another  sort  of  ambiguitaa  hiena  is  correlative 
onto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before, 
is  when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denomi- 
nate divera  things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same 
thing  is  called  by  divera  names. 

As  If  I  give  lands  to  Christ>Church  in  Oxford, 
and  the  name  of  the  corporation  is  Eeelesia  CkriaH 
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in  Universiiatt  Oifordy  this  shall  be  holpen  Jby 
ayerment,  because  there  appears  no  ambi^ity  in 
the  words :  for  this  Tariance  is  matter  in  fkct,  but 
the  averment  shall  not  be  of  intention,  because  it 
doth  stand  with  the  words. 

For  in  the  case  of  equirocation  the  general  in- 
tent includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  yarianee,  and 
therefore  the  averment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do 
endure  quantity,  and  not  intention. 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
not  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was, 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  Christ-Church  in  that 
University  of  Oxford. 

REGULA  XXIV. 

Lietia  bene  miacentur^  formula  nin  juris  obateU 

The  law  giveth  that  favour  to  lawful  acts,  that 
although  they  be  executed  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this 
18  one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both, 
and  doth  not  inure  to  a  surrender  of  a  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed*  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed ;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  granting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or 
rent  by  confirmation. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 
lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 
32  H.  VIII.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
common  law,  that  is  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  for  the  other  three  lives. 

So  if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  deviseable  by  cus- 
tom, and  of  other  land  held  in  knight*s  service, 
and  devise  all  his  lands,  this  is  a  good  devise  of 
all  the  land  customary  by  the  common  law,  and 
of  two  parts  of  the  other  land  by  the  statutes. 

So  in  the  Star  Chamber  a  sentence  may  be 
good,  grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given 
the  court  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  VII.  and  in 
part  upon  that  ancient  authority  which  the  court 
hath  by  the  common  law,  and  so  upon  several 
commissions. 

Butif  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  di- 
versities of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

*8emble  cleerement  le  ley  d*estre  contrary  In  ambideux 
cases,  car  lou  est  sans  fait  est  livery  solement  de  cestui  in  le 
rem*  et  sarr'  de  partic'  ten'  auternient  serra  forfeiture  de  son 
estate,  et  lou  est  per  fait,  le  livery  passa  solement  de  tenant, 
car  il  ad  le  frank  tenement,  vide  accordant.  Sn*".  Co.  lib.  1. 76. 
b.  77.  a.  Com.  Plow.  M.  A.  140.  2  H.  5.  7.  13  H.7.  14. 13  Ed. 
4.  4.  a.  S7  H.  8.  13.  M.  16.  et  17.  El.  Dy.  330. 


As  if  three  coparceners  be,  and  one  of  them 
alien  her  purparty,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the  sis- 
ters cannot  join  in  a  writ  de parV  facienf  ^-^  ,  |,^|^ 
cfe,  because  it  behoveth  the  feoffee  to  '*^  ^ 
mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXV. 

PrsBsentia  corporis  ioiUt  errorem  nominia,  et  veritoM 
nominia  toUit  errorem  demufiatralionis. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

1.  Presence. 

3.  Name. 

3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of 
greatest  dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  demonstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest, 
and  always  the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  s^ive  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
present,  and  say  unto  him,  I.  S.  take  this,  this  is 
a  good  gift,  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a 
wrong  name :  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  de- 
livered him  to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  1.  S.  where 
I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  the  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and 
the  ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  ruby,  this  is  a 
good  gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the 
ring  with  the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but 
only  one  with  a  diamond,  which  I  meant,  yet  it 
would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general 
words,  all  the  lands  that  the  king  hath  passed 
unto  me  by  letters  patents,  dated  10  May,  unto 
this  present  indenture  annexed,  and  the  patent 
annexed  have  date  10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved 
that  that  was  the  true  patent  annexed,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patent  tnaketh  the  error  of  the  date 
recited  not  material ;  yet  if  no  patent  had  been 
annexed,  and  there  had  been  also  no  other  cer- 
tainty given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  misrecited,  although  I  had 
no  other  patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing 
would  have  passed.  ^ 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there 
is  not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation, 
which  is  less  worthy  than  a  presence^  and  yet 
more  worthy  than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  ten- 
der unto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentle- 
woman whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that 
picture  hath  about  it  astaiia  ause  anno  16,  and  the 
gentlewoman  is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  never- 
theless, if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  picture  was 
made  for  that  gentlewoman,  I  may  notwithstand- 
ing this  mistaking,  tender  her  well  enough. 

So  if  I  grant  you  for  life  a  way  over  my  land, 
according  to  a  plot  intended  between  us,  and 
after  I  grant  unto  you  and  your  heirs  a  way  ao- 
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cording  to  the  first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table 
is  annexed  to  these  presents,  and  there  be  some 
special  variance  between  the  table  and  the  origi- 
nal plot,  yet  this  representation  shall  be  certainty 
sufficient  to  lead  unto  the  first  plot;  and  you  shall 
have  the  way  in  fee  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
first  plot,  and  not  according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  yon  by  general  words  the 
land  which  the  king  hath  granted  me  by  his  let. 
ters  patents,  quorum  tenor  sequtlur  in  hxt  verba^ 
&c.  and  there  be  some  mistaking  in  the  recital  end 
variance  from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be 
in  a  point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this 
whole  patent  shall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true 
patent,  and  the  grant  shall  not  be  void  by  this 
variance. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  rule,  touching 
the  name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining 
thereof,  it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in 
demonstration  or  addition :  as  first  in  lands,  the 
greatest  certainty  is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name 
proper,  as,  the  manor  of  Dale,  Granfield,  &c.  the 
next  is  equal  to  that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth 
by  bounds  and  abuttals,  as  a  close  of  pasture 
bounding  on  the  east  part  upon  Emsden  Wood, 
on  the  south  upon,  &c.  It  is  also  a  sufficient 
name  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is,  some 
place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land  to 
pass  in  the  same  precinct,  as  all  my  lands  in 
Dale,  my  tenement  in  St.  Dunstan's  parish,  &c. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  land 
by  the  attend ancy  they  have  to  other  lands  more 
notorious,  as  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D.  belonging 
to  such  a  college  lying  upon  Thames'  Bank. 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denomina- 
tion of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  to  call,  and 
therefore  of  property  to  signify  and  name  a  place : 
but  these  notes  that  sound  only  in  demonstration 
and  addition,  are  such  as  are  but  transitory  and 
accidental  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 

As  mode  in  tenura  et  oeeupaiione  of  the  proprie- 
tary, tenure  or  possessor  is  but  a  thing  transitory 
in  respect  of  land  ;  GenertUio  vent/,  gtneratio  mi^ 
gratf  terra  autem  manet  in  atemum. 

So  likewise  matter  of  conveyance,  title,  or 
instrument. 

As,  qusB  perquinvi  de  L  D,  qum  deaeendebant  d 
L  N»  poire  meo^  or,  in  pradicta  indentura  dtsmi^- 
sionis^  or,  in  prtedietis  Uteris  pateniibua  9peeifica£*. 

So  likewise,  continent  per  seitimationem  20 
€tcraA<t  or  if  {per  aestimationem)  be  left  out,  all  is 
one,  for  it  is  understood,  and  this  matter  of  mea- 
sure, although  it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but 
opinion  and  observation  of  men. 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be 
examined  by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale,  in 
.  the  parish  of  Hurst,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  parish  likewise  extend eth  into  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale 
lieth  in  the  county  of  Berkshire;  yet  because  the 


parcel  is  especially  named,  the  falsity  of  the  ad- 
dition hurteth  not,  and  yet  this  addition  is  found 
in  name,  but  (as  it  was  said)  it  was  less  worthy 
than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  tenemenium  meum^  or  omnia  tenO' 
menta  mea^  (for  the  universal  and  indefinite  to 
this  purpose  are  all  one)  in  parochia  Sancti  Butol' 
phi  extra  Jldgate  (where  the  verity  is  extra  Biak- 
opsgate)  in  tenura  Guilielmi,  which  is  true,  yet 
this  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
denomination  is  false,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which 
is  the  less;*  and  though  in  tenura  Guiiieimi^ 
which  is  true,  had.  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had 
been  all  one. 

But  if  I  grant  tvnementum  meum  quod  vu*  ik . 


perquiiivi  de  R.  C.  in  jDo/e,  where  the  gJ'^Sli^ 
truth  was  T.  C.  and  I  have  no  other  S!iil!i?3r 
tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is  ^"** 
good,  because    that    which    soundeth  in  name 
(namely,  in  Dak)  is  true,  and  that  which  sound- 
ed in  addition  {viz,  quod  perquisivij  &c.)  is  only 
false. 

So  if  I  g^ant  prota  mea  in  Sale  eontineniia  10 
aeras^  and  they  contain  indeed  20  acres,  the  whole 
twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  ma- 
nerii  de  D,  in  prmdietie  Uteris  patentibua  spedJiaW^ 
and  there  be  no  letters  patents,  yet  the  grant  is 
good  enough. 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
sons, that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is 
in  certainty  worthiest:  next  are  such  appellations 
as  are  fixed  to  his  person,  or  at  least  of  continu- 
ance, as,  son  of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  hus- 
band ;  or  addition  of  office,  as,  clerk  of  such  a 
court,  &c.:  and  the  third  are  actions  or  accidents, 
which  sound  no  way  in  appellation  or  name,  but 
only  in  circumstance,  which  are  less  worthy, 
although  they  may  have  a  poor  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

Apd  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  I.  S. 
JUio  et  haredi  G.  S.  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastard, 
yet  this  obligation's  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  Episcopo  nufic  Londinensi  qui 
me  erudivit  in  pueritia^  this  is  a  good  grant, 
although  he  never  instructed  me. 

But  e  convenor  if  I  grant  land  to  I.  S.  JUio  et 
hrnredi  G,  S.  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  G.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good  (as  was  said)  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  times, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month,  such  a  day 

*  Benible  icy  1e  grant  nitt  este  afsetB  bon,  com«  Ailt  retoln 
per  Cur*,  Co.  lib.  3.  fol.  10.  a  vide.  S3  H.  8.  Dy.  50.  b.  19  El. 
ib.  393.  b.  et  Co.  lib.  3.  fo.  33.  a . 
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of  the  week,  such  a  Saint's  day  or  eve,  to-day, 
to-morrow ;  theae  are  names  of  times.    : 

But  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  was 
married ;  these  are  but  circumstances  and  addition 
of  times. 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  yon  upon  Innocents*  day, 
being  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not 
born  that  day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  resteth  two  questions  of  difficulty  yet 
upon  this  rule:  first.  Of  such  things  whereof 
men  take  not  so  much  note  as  that  they  shall 
fail  of  this  distinction  of  name  and  addition. 

As,  my  box  of  irory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
up  with  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with 
the  story  of  the  nativity  and  passion:  of  such 
things  there  can  be  no  name  but  all  is  of  descrip- 
tion, and  of  circumstance,  and  of  these  I  hold  the 
law  to  be,  that  precise  truth  of  all  recited  circum- 
stances is  not  required. 

But  in  such  thing^s  ex  muUitudine  tignorum 
coUigitur  identitas  vera,  therefore  though  my  box 
were  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  story 
of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no 
other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good ; 
and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth 
not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things  as 
have  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the 


distinction  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes 
fall  out  to  be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or 
addition. 

As  prata  niea  juxta  eommunem  foaaam  in  D. 
whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other  false ;  or  tene- 
Ttuntum  meum  intenura  Guilielmi  quod  perquisivi 
de  R,  C.  in  praBdiet*  indenC  8peeificat\  whereof 
one  is  true,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  true, 
and  one  false. 

So  ad  curiam  quam  tenebat  die  Mereurii  tertio 
die  Martii,  whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other 
false. 

In  these  cases  the  fonaer  rule,  ex  muUitudine 
signorum,  &c.  holdeth  not;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  true,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ; 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  avutdttpar 
concile  all  the  words,  and  make  no  *"**"'• 
falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rule,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
falsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  tenura  L  S. 
which  I  purchased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  devise  to 
I.  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of 
them  all  these  circumstances  are  true,  but  I  have 
other  lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail, 
this  grant  will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for 
there  these  are  references,  and  no  words  of  falsity 
or  error,  but  of  limitation  and  restraint. 


THE 


USE  OP  THE   LAW, 


PBOTIDBD  POB 


PRESERYATION  OF  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES. 


ACOOBDIlfO  TO  THB 


PBACTICE  OF  THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OP  THIS  LAND. 


Tte  «■  of  om      '^**"  ^^^  °^  ^^  ^*^  consisteth  prin- 
illTt^iidpSIjr  cipally  in  these  three  things : 
■■•^•^  I.  To  secure  men*s  persons  from 

death  and  violence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 

For  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
videth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear 
of  another,  may  take  his  oath  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  the 
justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 


tavlf  to 


Action  «r   til* 


If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim 

another,  or  give  false  scandalous  words  SS%JSlty'j£ 
that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law 
giveth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander  of  his  good  name ;  and  an  action  of  bat> 
tery,  or  an  appeal  of  maim,  by  which  recompense 
shall  be  recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt, 
damage,  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice,  AppMiermv 
the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  ^^tH  "* 
of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  the  next 
of  kin  that  is  heir  in  default  of  a  wife,  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods.    But  if  the 
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wife  or  heir  will  not  aoe  or  be  eompounded  withal, 
jet  the  king  is  to  punish  the  offence  by  indict, 
ment  or  presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial 
of  the  offenders  before  competent  jadget ;  where- 
upon being  found  guilty,  he  is  to  suffer  death, 
and  to  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
v..^«,ti.w  If  one  kill  another  upon  a  sudden 
mLT^wA  q'lan^^this  is  manslaughter,  for  which 
aadirhMMC  ^q  offender  must  die,  except  he  can 
read;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 
goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  bis  own  defence, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  4ife,  nor  his  lands,  but  he 
most  lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did 
first  assault  him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by 
the  highway  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then 
he  shall  lose  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  but 
no  lands. 

Noay  bf  nto-  '^  ^  "^^"  ^^^  another  by  misfortune, 
*'^'  as  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 

or  casting  a  stone  orer  a  house,  or  the  like,  this 
is  loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  of  his 
lands,  nor  life. 

If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 
other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing,  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  deodand,  and  usually  granted  and 
allowed  by  the  king  to  the  Bishop  Almner,  as 
goods  are  of  those  that  kill  themselves, 
cottiof  oot  of  I'l'®  cutting  out  of  a  man's  tongue, 
^i^ofTlr    <>r  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 


Palmudtn. 


louy. 


goods. 


^  felony;   for  which  the  offender  is  to 
suffer  death,  and   lose  his  lands  and 


But  fnr  thai  all  punishment  ts  for  exampie*8  sake ; 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  wkereby  offenders  are 
draum  to  their  punishment  /  and  first  for  the  mat'- 
ter  of  the  peace. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England  planted  here  by 
the  conqueror  were,  that  there  should  be  officers 
of  two  sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  :— 

1 .  Constabularii  )  „ 
3.  Conservatores  ) 

TirtoflBwor      The  office  of  the  constable  was,  to 
tteoomtabi..  j^j^g^  jjjg  parties  that  he  had    seen 

breaking  the  peace,  or  in  fury  ready  to  break  the 
peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or  by  their 
own  confession,  ^at  they  had  freshly  broken  the 
peace ;  which  persons  he  might  imprison  in  the 
stocks,  or  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
required,  until  they  had  become  bounden  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace ;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  (he  use  of  the  king.  And  that  the 
constable  was  to  send  to  the  king's  Exchequer  or 


Chancery,  from  whenee  process  should  be  award* 
ed  to  levy  the  debt,  if  the  peace  were  broken. 

But  the  constable  could  not  arrest  any,  .nor 
make  any  put  in  bond  upon  complaint  of  threat* 
ening  only,  except  tliey  had  seen  them  breaking 
the  peace,  or  had  come  freshly  after  the  peace 
was  broken.  Also,  these  constables  should  keep 
watch  about  the  town  for  the  apprehension  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night-walkers,  and 
eves-droppers,  scouts,  and  such  like,  and  such  as 
go  armed.  And  they  ought  likewise  to  raise  hue 
and  cry  against  murderers,  raanslayers,  thieves, 
and  rogues. 

Of  this  ofiiee  of  constable  there  were  ^  ^^  ^^ 
high  constables,  two  of  every  hundred ;  KSliS^*'^ 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  village ;  JJ^l? 
they  were,  in  ancient  time,  all  ap-  **'^**' 
pointed  by  the  sheriff*  of  the  shire  yearly,  in  his 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Toum,  and  there  they 
received  their  oath.  But  at  this  day  they  are  ap- 
pointed  either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constabls 
in  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff^'s  Tourn  is  a  court  yery  n.  k,,^ 
ancient,  incident  to  his  office.  At  the  £S^^^'S; 
first,  it  was  erected  by  the  conqueror,  ^^^^SS^ 
and  called  the  King's  Bench,  appoint-  j££j«*«»^ 
ing  men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  justice,  as  substitutes  to  him 
in  his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named,  Justiei» 
arii  ad  placita  coram  Rege  assignati.  One  of 
them  being  Capitalis  Justieiarius  called  to  his  fel- 
lows ;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king,  of 
late  but  three  Justieiariiy  hoi  den  by  patent.  In 
this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  age 
was  to  take  his  oath  of  allegriance  to  the  king,  if 
he  were  bound,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  him. 
In  this  court  the  constables  were  appointed  and 
sworn;  breakers  of  the  peace  punished  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  the  parties  beaten  or  hurt 
recompensed  upon  complaints  of  damages;  all 
appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery,  decided ;  con- 
tempts against  the  crown,  public  annoyances 
against  the  people,  treasons  and  felonies,  and  all 
other  matters  of  wrong,  betwixt  party  and  party, 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  0^^  ^  ^uw 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  Sd'^jSt 
that  this  one  court  could  not  dispatch  !!;^^'l|^««f 
all,  did  first  oidain  that  his  marehal  3^fc*J!Sir^ 
should  keep  a  codrt  for  controversies  Jii'*5«ii?*of 
arising  within  the  virge;  which  is  «*«»''i^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  of  the 
court,  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Bench  in 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and 
such  like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  only, 
never  dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  con- 
cerning the  crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  any 
pleas  of  lands.  Insomuch  as  the  king,  for  further 
ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  counties, 
and  committing  the  charge  of  every  county  to  n 
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sbOTirtT^um  1^^  ^^  ^^^«  ^i^  direct  that  those  earls, 
K'?i»w«S*1J  within  their  limits,  should  look  to  the 
^^  ibi'"*  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  charge 
SSirwMwS  ®f  ^«  constables,  and  reform  public 
Mritriteniuc  annoyances,  and  swear  the  people  to 
SSHrSke^i^i  tlie  crown,  and  take  pledges  of  the 
rUf^^iidg.  freemen  for  their  allegiance,  for  which 

purpose  the  county  did  once  every  year 
keep  a  court,  called  the  SherilT^s  Tourn;  at 
which  2(11  'the  county  (except  women,  clergy, 
children  under  twelve,  and  not  aged  above  sixty) 
did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges  of  alle- 
giance. And  the  court  was  called  Curia  Franci 
PUgiiy  a  view  of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen ;  or, 
Turntis  Cumitatus, 

Midwwaa  or  ^^  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
!Jj,*2S2S!r*  ^y  occasion  of  great  assemblies,  much 

bloodshed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  muti- 
nies, and  the  like  mischiefs  which  are  incident  to 
tlie  congregations  of  people,  by  which  the  king 
was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court, 
whereunto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
assembled  twice  a  year  for  survey  of  pledges,  and 
use  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed 
in  that  grand  court  for  the  county ;  and  the  count 
or  earl  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the 
hundred  court.  But  in  tke  end,  the  kings  of  this 
realm  found  it  necessary  to  have  all  execution  of 
justice  immediately  from  themselves,  by  such  as 
The  ehtrve  oT  ^^^^  morc  bound  than  earls  to  that  ser- 
SS^TrSi  ftie  v*ce,  and  readily  subject  to  correction 
!K'tei*^rt?K  fo'  their  negligence  or  abuse;  and 
TiZSvL'*  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  ap- 
k««i-  pointing  of  a  sheriff  yearly  in  every 

county,  calling  them  viceeomiies^  and  to  them  di- 
rected such  writs  and  precepts  for  executing  jus- 
lice  in  the  county  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been 
despatched,  committing  to  the  sheriff  eiMtodium 
comiiatuaf  by  which  the  earls  were  spared  of 
their  toils  and  labours,  and  that  was  laid  upon  the 
The  iiMHff  b  sheriffs.  So  as  now  the  sheriff  doth 
i^f^  ^H.  all  the  king*s  business  in  the  county, 
bi^iZ^^  and  that  is  now  called  the  Sheriff's 

Tourn;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  judge  of 
this  grand  court  for  the  county,  and  also  of  all 
hundred  courts  not  given  away  from  the  crown. 

He  hath  another  court,  called  the 
keptom^    County  Court,  belonging  to  his  office, 

wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
deb':  or  damages  under  forty  pounds,  and  may 
have  writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained 
and  impounded  by  others,  and  there  try  the  cause 
of  their  distress ;  and  by  a  writ  called  JusUeies, 
a  man  may  sue  for  any  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the 
sheriff,  by  a  writ  called  an  exigent,  doth  proclaim 
men  sued  in  courts  above  to  render  their  bodies, 
or  else  they  be  outlawed. 

TWeflieeor         '^^19  Sheriff  doth  scrvo  the  king^s 
iteAwift        writs  of  process,  be  they  summons,  at- 
tachments to  compel  men  to  answer  to  the  law. 
Vol.  hi.— 32 


and  all  writs  of  execution  of  the  law,  according 
to  judgments  of  superior  court,  for  taking  of  men's 
goods,  lands,  or  bodies,  as  the  cause  requireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of  Hundmiomirta 
them  granted  to  religious  men,  noble-  5el??2fclr 
men,  and  otliers  of  great  place.  And  f™"^- 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have  attained  by 
charter,  and  some  by  usage,  within  manors  of  their 
own  liberty,  of  keeping  law  days,  and  to  use 
there  justice  appertaining  to  a  law  day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  towiofaie 
court  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  5Sh!i7io'°taJh 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  «"«»""• 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  a  tithing 
man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  at  his 
commandment  when  he  is  present  in  all  services 
of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  have  been  by  use  and  statute  law  (be- 
sides surveying  of  the  pledges  of  freemen,  and 
giving  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  making  consta* 
bles)  many  additions  of  powers  and  authority 
given  to  the  stewards  of  leets  and  law-days  to  be 
put  in  ure  in  their  courts ;  as  for  example,  they 
may  punish  innkeepers,  victuallers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts  selling  with  under  weights  or  measures, 
or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or 
ill  made  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may  pu- 
nish those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annoy  the 
highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision 
enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water 
courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  ofwii»tiii«t. 
engines  or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  JfrJ^Ttai^.^ 
pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  build  pigeon  *^  •■•■•'•t^ 
houses,  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson 
of  the  church.  They  may  also -take  presentment 
upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn  jury  before  them 
of  all  felonies;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefac- 
tors, only  they  must  by  indenture  deliver  over 
those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judges,  when 
they  come  their  circuits  into  that  county.  All 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and 
exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  she- 
riffs' law  days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high 
constables,  petty  constables  and  tithing  men; 
how  belt,  with  some  further  additions  by  statute 
laws,  laying  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  for 
poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  with- 
out corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in 
ancient  times  certain,  which  were  as-  thep«oee»iM 
signed  by  the  king  to  see  the  peace  whi  fcr"wiB 
maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  orattheki^e 
the  office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  con-  ""*^ 
tinue  for  term  of  their  lives,  or  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  conMmtonor 
the  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  Sj.rffif'S 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.    They  might  **»"■ 
bind  any  man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good 
behaviour,  by  recognisance  to  the  king,  with 
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sareties ;  and  they  might  by  warrant  send  for  the 
party,  directing  their  warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable, as  they  please,  to  arrest  tlie  party,  and 
bring  him  before  them.  This  they  ased  to  do 
when  complaint  was  made  by  any  that  he  stood 
in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oath  ;  or  else, 
where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without  oath 
or  complaint,  see  the  disposition  of  any  man  in- 
clined to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
misbehave  himself  in  some  outrageous  manner  of 
force  or  fraud,  there,  by  his  own  discretion,  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  as 
he  should  see  cause;  or  else  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  if  he  refused. 

coDwmtmor  The  judgcs  of  either  bench  in  West- 
7!rt£?ihlir  minster,  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
•■**  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  ejrre 

and  assizes  in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of 
England,  and  continue  to  this  day. 
ivrtienof  ^^^  °^^  A^  ^i^  ^^y  conservators  of 

l?n^7t^-  ^^0  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
5?riiil'ir  *^®™  there  are  ordained  justices  of 
S^SStvli  peace,  assigned  by  the  king's  commis- 
STiIImo'S  s**^"®  ^^  every  county,  which  are  move- 
t^^ac^-  able  at  the  king's  pleasure;  but  the 
power  of  placing  and  displacing  justices  of  the 
peace  is  by  use  delegated  from  the  king  to  the 
chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  by 
commissions,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute 
made  1  Edward  HI.  and  their  authority  augment- 
ed by  many  statutes  made  since  in  every  king's 
reign. 

They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 

The  power  of         •  _         . 

ttwjoitiMor  sions  every  year;  that  is  every  quarter 
iiMoflinidanio  onc.  Thcse  sessions  are  a  8ittin<r  of 
aottomna-     the  justiccs  to  desDatch  the  affairs  of 

Sieved.  their  commissions.     They  have  power 

R.  2.  cap.  10*  to  hear  and  determine  in  their  sessions 
ih.  oaot  poitf  all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  con- 
Biw^rou'.M  tempts,  and  trespasses,  so  far  as  to  fine 
the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recompense  to  the  party  grieved. 
Aathori  of  They  ^®  ^  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
nUl^SSJi  ^^^^^  ^  restore  possessions  forcibly 
whom  nn  all  taken  sway,  to  examine  all  felons  ap- 

the  oouBty  wr*  , 

vice*  amo  tiM  prehended  and  brought  before  them; 
to  see  impotent  poor  people,  or  maimed 
soldiers  provided  for  according  to  the  laws,  and 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars  punished.  They 
are  both  to  license  and  suppress  alehouses,  bad- 
gers of  corn  and  victuals,  and  to  punish  fore- 
stallers,  regrators,  and  engrossers. 

Through  these  in  effect  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  as  taxations  of  subsidies,  mus- 
tering men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that 
is  done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from 
the  king.  Any  of  these  justices,  by  oath  taken 
by  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another 


tiff 


man  will  beat  him,  or  kill  him,  or  bam 
his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by  ijy.'bS 
warrant  of  attachment,  directed  to  the  aMnn  far  mc- 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind  *'  '"^ 
the  party  with  sareties  by  recognisance  to  the 
king  to  keep  the  peaee,  and  also  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions  of  the  peace;  at  which  next  ses. 
sions,  when  every  justice  of  peaee  bath  therein 
delivered  all  their   recognisances    so 


taken,  then  the  parties  are  called,  and  "f '**j**»  <»• 
the  cause  of  binding  to  the  peace  ex-  j^iwrt  *^ 
amined,  and  both  parties  being  heard,  """"" 
the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  eaose, 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bovnd,  or  else  to 
discharge  him. 

The  justices  of  peace  in  their  ses-  ^-^--  j,  ^ 
sions  are  attended  by  the  constables  ti^^S^^"^ 
and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  i""^ 
within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his  de- 
puty, to  be  employed  as  occasion  shall  serve 
in  executing  the  precepts  and  directions  of  the 
court.  They  proceed  in  this  sort:  the  sheriff 
doth  summon  twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet 
men  of  the  said  county,  whereof  some  sixteen  are 
selected  and  sworn,  and  have  their  charge  to 
serve  as  the  grand  jury,  the  party  indicted  is  to 
traverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to  confess  it,  and 
so  submit  himself  to  be  fined  as  the  court  shall 
think  meet,  (regard  had  to  the  offence,)  except  the 
punishment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  often  it  is, 
by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  every  county, 
and  to  them  are  brought  all  traitors,  felons,  and 
other  malefactors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first 
apprehension,  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are 
brought  examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  accu- 
sations, but  judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find 
the  suspicion  but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond,  with 
sureties  of  the  accused,  to  appear  either  at  the 
next  assizes,  if  it  be  matter  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  else  at  the  quarter  sessions,  if  it  be  concerning 
riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small  offence. 
And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those  that  give 
testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,  all  the 
accusers  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party  at 
large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  Tbeanthoritr 
(as  the  case  falleth  out)  he  certifieth  SL^jSJTouiof 
the  recognisances  taken  of  the  ac-  •»»»'«"'«™- 
cused,  accusers,  and  w^itnesses,  who  being  there 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  accused 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  clearing  or 
condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem  upon  pregnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender 
taken  with  the  manner,  then  the  justice  is  to  com* 
mit  the  party  by  his  warrant  called  a  mitHmus  to 
the  gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county, 
there  to  remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the 
justice  is  to  certify  his  accusation,  examination, 
and  recognisance  taken  for  the  appearance^  and 
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.  prosecution  of  the  witnesses,  so  as  the  judges 
may,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed  with  him 
as  the  law  lequireth. 

jodfci  or  amao  '^^  J  ^^g^  of  the  assizos,  as  they  be 
5°Se'"ai£iS  ^^^  become  into  the  place  of  the  an- 
iSSTth^  um  cient  justices  in  eyre,  called  juaUeiarii 
*>'^^  itineranU»^  which,  in  the  prime  kings 

aAer  the  conquest,  until  Henry  the  Third^s  time 
especially,  and  after,  in  lesser  measure,  oven  to 
Richard  the  Second's  time,  did  execute  the  jus- 
tice of  tlie  realm;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  business  in  his 
own  person,  erected  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;* 
that  not  able  to  receive  all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the 
Ttoiatiioriiy  P^ople  all  to  ouc  placc,  there  were  or- 
kaSltS;  !u3''  dained  counties  and  the  sheriff's  tourns, 
wtt'^fti^'  hundred  courts,  and  particular  leets, 
^JS^o^pJiM  ^'^^  law-days,  as  before  mentioned, 
itwpubiicBKZ  ^hich  dealt  only  with  crown  matters 
for  the  public ;  but  not  the  private  titles  of  lands 
or  goods,  nor  the  trial  of  grand  offences,  of  trea- 
sons, and  felonies,  bat  all  the  counties  of  the 
realm  were  divided  into  six  circuits.  And  two 
learned  men  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
circuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
shires  allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclama- 
tion beforehand,  a  convenient  time  in  every 
county,  of  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of 
their  sitting,  to  the  end  the  people  might  attend 
them  in  every  county  of  that  circuit. 

They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  the  said  gaol  in 
every  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising 
concerning  life,  lands,  or  goods. 

The  authority  of  these  judges  in 
tnuuLi  bj  eyre  is  in  part  translated  by  act  of  par- 
j^urtkci  of  a*-  liament  to  justices  of  assize,  which  be 
""'  now  the  judges  of  circuits,  and  they  do 

use  the  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the 
place  of  their  sitting. 

The  .oihority  Thc  busluess  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
J  J2»  »i3  and  of  the  justices  of  assize  at  this  day 


»««»«»- >^  «»»•  is  much  lessened,  for  that,  in  Henry 


rauri  of  Com- 
■UB  Plea*, 
meted  in  IL  & 


«» p«««.       the  Third's  time,  there  was  erected  the 


*"*■  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 

ster, in  which  court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet 
are  begun  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands, 
debts,  benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance 

*  1.  King*!  Bench.  3.  Marshal's  Coart.  3.  County  Court. 
4.  Sheriff's  Toiirns.  5.  Hundred  Leets  and  Law-days.  All 
which  dealt  only  in  crown  matters;  but  the  Justice  in  eyre 
dealt  in  private  titles  of  lands  or  goods,  and  in  all  treasons 
and  felonies,  of  whom  there  were  twelve  in  number,  the 
whole  realm  being  divided  into  six  circuits.  England  divided 
into  six  circuits,  and  two  learned  men  in  the  laws,  assigned 
by  the  king's  commission  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
shires  allotted  to  that  circuit,  for  their  trial  of  private  titles  to 
lands  and  goods,  and  all  treasons  and  felonies,  which  the 
county  courts  uMddle  not  in. 


of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be 
eiUier  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  else  before  the 
justices  in  eyre.  But  the  statute  of  Mag.  Char^ 
cap,  11 .  5.  is  negative  against  it,  viz.  Communia 
placita  non  aequantur  curiam  nostram^ 
ud  teneantur  in  aJiquo  loco  Cerio;  •«»  i»^«t 
which  loeua  Certua  must  be  the  Cum-  e^'i^imonby 
mon  Pleas;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  ""'*'  ^^ 
have  now  five  commissions  by  which  they  sit. 

The  first  is  a  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  directed  unto  thein,  and  many  s.'^idcii. 

www       A-  1*A 

others  of  the  best  account,  in   their  tak-'usiio. 
Circuits;  but  in  this  commission  the  Priw.  6. or 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  quorum^  so       ^""^ 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding. 

This  commission  giveth  them  power 
to  deal  with  treasons,  murders,  and  all  ■•imr.iBwhkh 
manner  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  or^he  mSr^ 


whatsoever;  and  this  is  the  largest  urgot !lii!uai»- 
commission  that  they  have.  •«»  tiwy    ». 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ; 
that  is,  only  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  assize  associate :  and  by  this  com- 
mission  they  are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in 
the  gaol,  for  what  offence  soever  he  be  there ;  and 
to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  quality  of  his  offence :  q^  deiitwy 
and  they  cannot,  by  this  commission,  fj^i^'^'y, 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man  but  Sl^TW'SL » 
those  that  are  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  "*°- 
The  course  now  in  use  of  execution  of  this  com« 
mission  of  gaol  delivery  is  this.  There  is  no  pri- 
soner but  is  committed  by  some  justice  of  peace, 
who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  exami- 
nation, and  bound  his  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gaol  delivery.    This 

justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and  bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  appeareth  he  is  willed  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  indi(ftment  against  the  prisoner, 
and  go  with  it  to  the  grand  jury,  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses, 
which  he  doth ;  and  then  the  grand  jury  write* 
thereupon  either  billa  vera^  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted,  or  else  ignoramus,  and  then  he 
is  not  touched.  The  grand  jury  deliver 
these  bills  to  the  judgres  in  their  court,  th*  oroopMiiiifi 
and  so  many  as  they  find  endorsed  ttimaLS^ 
hilla  vera,  they  send  for  those  prisoners, 
then  is  every  man's  indictment  put  and  read  to 
him,  and  they  ask  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
not.  If  he  saith  guilty,  his  confession  Theeonmwir 
is  recorded ;  if  he  say  not  guilty,  then  ^jUH^'^b^  £ 
he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried;  he  '^SS^i'^ 
answereth,  by  the  country.  Then  the  i^^"'"- 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  names  of 
twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  which  freeholders 

'  be  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  between  the  king 
and  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  indictment  is  again 
read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to  speak  their 

,  knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  prisoner 
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is  heard  at  lar^  what  defence  he  can  make,  and 
then  the  jury  go  together  and  consult.  And  after 
a  while  they  come  in  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  which  verdict  the  judges  do  record 
accordingly.  If  any  prisoner  plead  not  guilty 
upon  the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  put  himself 
to  trial  upon  the  jury  (or  stand  mute),  he  shall  be 
pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  are  in  the 
gaol,  do  in  the  end  before  they  go  peruse  every 
one.  Those  that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  found  not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they 
judge  to  be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of 
the  ^ol.  Those  that  are  found  guilty  by  both 
juries  they  judge  to  death,  and  command  the 
sherinr  to  see  execution  done.  Those  that  refuse 
trial  by  the  country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  in- 
dictment,  they  judge  to  be  pressed  to  death  :  some 
whose  offences  are  pilfering  under  twelvepence 
value  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those  that  con- 
fess their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death,  whip* 
ping,  or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requircth. 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  but  their 
bill  of  indictment  returned  with  ignoramus  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  all  other  in  the  gaol  against  whom 
no  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro- 
clamation out  of  the  gaol.  That  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it.  But 
because  some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  be 
burned  in  the  iiand  and  so  delivered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  reason  thereof.  This  having 
their  books  is  called  their  clergy,  which  in  an- 
cient time  began  thus. 

Book  .110,^  For  the  scarcity  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
UtreYtrnf"***  realm  of  England,  to  be  disposed  in 
llSSinreiil*  religious  houses,  or  for  priests,  dea- 
»*"  """^  cons,  and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was 
a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any 
man  that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  might, 
if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  was  to 
see  him  tried  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

Whether  he  could  read  or  not,  the  book  was 
prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think 
meet,  and  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  have  him  delivered  over  unto  him 
to  dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
should  think  meet.  But  if  either  the  bishop 
would  not  demand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  read,  then  was  to  be  put  to  death. 
roneemiDc  (ba  And  this  clergy  was  allowable  in  the 
dtrfj'ut  tiM  ancient  times  and  law,  for  all  offences 
EiirrJ^aiiowwi  whatsoever  they  were,  except  treason 

in  all   offeocM  5         i_i  •  /■      t  1  .«     •  1 

•zKpt  trvuoa   and  robbing  of  churches,  their  goods 

Kii-1  robbinc  of  ,  ^  -n     .  %  - 

chuTchm,  and  and  omaments.  But  by  many  statutes 
bynnariraiutM.  msdc  siucc,  the  clergy  is  taken  away 

I.  Ill  lrm*oB.       -  lilt? 

2.  In  burglary,  for  murdcr,  burglary,  robbery,  parse- 
4!  Fnw^uf!  cutting,  horse-stealing,  and  divers  other 
b.  uomaiMi.   felonies  particularized  by  the  statutes 


to  the  judges ;  and  lastly,  by  a  statute  i«  ■>«  la  ». 
made  18  Elizabeth,  the  judges  them*  Som  v^tnem. 
selves  are  appointed  to  allow  clergy  to  ni  Mtum.  sv 
such  as  can  read,  being  not  such  offend-  eio.  ruytom 
ers  from  whom  clergy  is  taken  away  »tio«r  dem, 
by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them  burned  iwrMd  ia  ih* 
in  the  hand,  and  so  discharge  them  diMta^iba 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop,  fwidriivtnqt 
how  belt  the  bishop  appointeth  the  de- 


puty to  attend  the  judges  with  a  book  to  try 
whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  cir- 
cuits have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselves 
only,  and  the  clerk  of  assize  to  take  assizes,  by 
which  they  are  called  justices  of  assize,  and  the 
office  of  those  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  writs 
called  assizes,  brought  before  them  by  such  as  are 
wrongfully  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  w^hich 
number  of  writs  there  was  far  greater  store  brought 
before  them  in  ancient  times  than  now,  for  that 
men's  seisins  and  possessions  are  sooner  reco* 
vered  by  sealing  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by 
bringing  an  ejeetione  firme,  and  trying  their  title 
so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assizes. 

The  fourth  commission  is  a  commission  to  take 
Nui  Pritu  directed  to  none  but  to  the  4,  cemnimim 
judges  themselyes  and  their  clerks  of  pr!^*^  ^ 
assizes,  by  which  they  are  called  jus-  itroj^  aT«i 
Uces  of  NUi  Prius.  These  NiH  Print  ^^  "^  "* 
happen  in  this  sort,  when  a  suit  is  be-  ^"^  ^"*' 
gun  for  any  matter  in  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer 
here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  pleadings  do 
vary  in  a  point  of  fact;  as  for  example,  if  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  upon  obligation,  the  defendant  denies 
the  obligation  to  be  his  debt,  or  iti  any  action  of 
trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the  de« 
fendant  denieth  that  he  took  them,  or  in  an  action 
of  the  case  for  slanderous  words,  the  defendant 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  &c 

Then  the  plaintiff  is  to  maintain  and  prove  that 
the  obligation  is  the  defendant's  deed,  that  he 
either  took  the  goods,  or  spake  the  words ;  upon 
which  denial  and  affirmation  the  law  saith,  that 
issue  is  joined  betwixt  them,  which  issue  of  the 
fact  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the 
county  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  plaintiff  to  be 
done,  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  court 
do  award  a  writ  of  nerUre  faciat  in  the  king's 
name  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  commanding 
him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  discreet  freeholders 
of  this  county,  at  a  certain  day,  to  try  this  issue 
so  joined,  out  of  which  four  and  twenty  only 
twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that  double 
number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make  de- 
fault, and  some  be  challenged  upon  kindred, 
alliance,  or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff  doth  name 
and  certify  to  the  court,  and  withal  that  he  hath 
warned  them  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  their 
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vfnU  But,  because  at  hia  first  summons  their 
falleth  no  punishment  upon  the  four  and  twenty 
if  they  come  not,  they  very  seldom  or  never  appear 
Th«BWMror  upon  the  first  writ,  and  upon  their  de- 
jISS'S  dr.  ^21"^^  ^*^«r©  is  another  writ*  returned  to 
SSSi/S.***"  *hc  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distrain 
pJfiTEid*^  them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  cer- 
fcexSo'"  ^*n  day  appointed  by  the  writ,  which 
«i»iSS''«r"*  is  the  next  term  after,  JVt«  Friusjusti- 
SITniy  mil  ciarii  nottri  ad'  asstzas  capiendaa  venc' 
i«in.  y^'„^^  ^^  Qf  which  words  the  writ  is 

called  a  ntsi  prtus,  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
of  that  county  in  that  vacation  and  mean  time 
before  the  day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  jury 
above,  here  by  their  commission  of  -tVm  Prias 
have  authority  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury 
in  the  county  before  them,  and  there  to  hear  the 
witnesses  and  proofs  on  both  sides  concerning 
the  issue  of  fact,  and'  to  take  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  and  against  the  day  they  should  have  ap- 
peared above,  to  return  the  verdict  read  in  the 
court  above,  which  return  is  called  a 
postea. 

And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in 
fact,  one  way  or  other,  the  judges  above  give 
judgment  for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is 
found,  and  for  such  damages  and  costs  as  the  jury 
do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  Nin  Priusy  the  juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
should  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with  their 
evidences  and  witnesses,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should 
have  if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and 
try  their  causes  in  those  courts;  for  those  courts 
above  have  little  leisure  now  ;  though  the  juries 
come  not  up,  yet  in  matters  of  great  weight,  or 
where  the  title  is  intricate  or  difficult,  the  judges 
above  upon  information  to  them,  do  retain  those 
causes  to  be  tried  there,  and  tlie  juries  do  at  this 
day  in  such  causes  come  to  the  bar  at  Westminster. 
The  fifth  commission  that  the  judges 
h  a  commiMioa  In  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
mission  of  the  peace  m  every  county 
of  their  circuit.  And  all  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
having  no  lawful  impediment,  are  bound  to  be 
present  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  judges,  as  oc- 
casion shall  call  out;  if  any  make  default,  the 
•nwjMticwoT  judges  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
IhJKHf^io  pleasure  and  discretions.  Also  the 
joljiilrthrif  sheriff  in  every  shire  through  the  cir- 
•~^'-  cuit  is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  suf- 

ficient deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  time 
they  be  within  the  county,  and  the  judges  may 
fine  him  if  he  fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbe- 
haviour in  his  office  before  them;  and  the  judges 
above  may  also  fine  the  sheriff  for  not  returning 
or  not  sufiScient  returning  of  writs  before  them. 

*  DtftrlngM. 


Property  in  Lands  is  gotten  and  traniferred  hy  one 
to  another,  by  these  four  manner  of  ways ; 

1.  By  Entry. 

2.  By  Descent. 

3.  By  Escheat. 

4.  Most  usually  by  Conveyance. 
1.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man 

findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  other  ^^t*\J 
poBsesseth  or  hath  title  unto,  and  he  •^•^'* ''*  •"^• 
that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  entry  gaineth  a 
property;  this  law  seemeth  to  be  derived  from 
this  text,  terra  dedtt  filits  hmuinum,  which  is  to 
be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  manure 
it,  and  so  make  it  yield  fruit ;  and  that  is  he  that 
enteretb   into  it,  where  no  man  had  it  before. 
But  this  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first 
days,  and  is  not  now  of  use  in  England,  for  that 
by  the  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  na- 
tion was  in   the   Conqueror's  hands,  khsiuki  trm 
and  appropriated  unto  him,  except  re-  or> and aipro- 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  lands  »"<»  i\^oi^ 
in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were  £!2,airfil»id 

-_  ,_  trt  of  '''0««  except 

left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Con-  i.  Mignui 
querur  found  them,  so  that  no  man  but  iwdt.  2.'tim 
the  bishopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  mtn'of  k^hl 
of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any  MabeioognhM 
greater  title  than  from  the  conquest  to  '  "** 
any  lands  in  England ;  and  lands  possessed  with- 
out any  such  title  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in 
him  that  first  enteretb ;  as  it  is  by  land  left  by- the 
sea,  this  land  belongeth  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining,  which 
was  the  ancient  sea  banks.  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  inheritance  of  lands ;  viz,  that  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  gained  hy  the  first  entry. 
But  an  estate  for  another  man's  life  by  out-laws 
may,  at  this  day,  be  gotten  by  entry.  As  a  man 
called  A.  having  land  conveyed  unto  him  fur  the 
life  of  B.  dieth  without  making  any  estate  of  it 
there,  whosoever  first  enteretb  into  the  land  after 
the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property  in  the  land 
for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which 
was  granted  to  A.  lor  the  life- of  B.  which  B.  yet 
liveth  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  revert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go, 
for  that  it  is  not  any  state  of  inheritance,  but  only 
an  estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is  not  de- 
scendable to  the  heir,  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant :  ttiz,  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
As  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it, 
for  it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should 
go  to  the  executors  as  goods  and  chattels  should, 
so  as  in  truth  no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto 
those  lands ;  and  therefore  the  law  preferreth  him 
that  first  enteretb,  and  he  is  called  oceu- 
pans,  and  shall  hold  it  during  the  life 
of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent,  perform  the  condi- 
tions, and  do  no  waste.  And  he  may  by  deed 
assign  it  to  whom  he  please  in  his  life  time. 
But  if  he  die  before  he  assign  it  over,  then  it  shall 
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go  again  to  whomBoever  first  ORteretb  and  holdeth. 
And  80  all  the  life  of  B.  bo  often  as  it  shall 
happen. 

Likewise  if  any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter 
into  another  man's  possession,  and  put  the  right 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he 
thereby  getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by 
disseisin,  and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but 
him  that  hath  right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a 
disseisor.  Or  if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and 
before  his  heir  doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right 
doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from 
the  right  heir,  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  is 
lawful  owner  against  all  men  but  the  right  heir. 

And  if  such  person  abator,  or  disseisor  (so  as 
the  disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  five  years  next 
after  the  disseisin)  do  continue  their  possession, 
and  die  seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir, 
they  have  gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  land  against  him  that  hath  right  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  action  real  at  the  common  law.  And  if 
it  be  not  sued  for  at  the  common  law  within  three- 
score years  after  the  disseisin,  or  abatement  com- 
mitted, the  right  owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that 
negligence.  And  if  a  man  hath  divers  children, 
and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the 
land  and  enjoy eth  it  quietly  during  his  life,  and 
dieth  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs  shall  hold  the 
land  against  all  the  lawful  children  and  their 
issues. 

Property  of  lands  by  descent  is, 

iuS!^i»-  where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inherit- 
ance, and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them, 
but  leaving  it  to  go  (as  the  law  casteth  it)  upon 
the  heir.  This  is  called  a  descent  of  law,  and 
upon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  ques- 
tion.  For  which  purpose  the  law  of  inheritance 
preferreth  the  first  child  before  all  others,  and 
amongst  children  the  male  before  the  female,  and 
amongst  males  the  first  born.  If  there  be  no 
children,  then  the  brother;  if  no  brothers,  then 
sisters ;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles ; 
and  for  lack  of  uncles,  aunts ;  if  none  of  them, 
then  cousins  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consangui- 

or  daeeiit,     ^^7^  ^^^^  thsso  thrco  rules  of  diversi- 
tbmruii^     tieg^     I    That  the  eldest  male  shall 

solely  inherit:  but  if  itcome  to  females,  then  they, 
being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  nearness,  shall  in- 
herit altogether,  and  are  called  parceners,  and  all 
they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor.  2.  That 
Brather  or  ■!•■  "o  brothcr  nor  sister  of  the  half-blood 
Sk?  Sl\f'^  8*iall  inherit  to  his  brother  or  sister,  but 
iSSSiJr  «tt«r.  as  a  child  to  his  parents,  as  for  ex- 
Jhnd°S'hi.V  a™P'®  •  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  and 
""^  by  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son 

overliving  his  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  father,  being  fee-simple ;  but  if 
he  entereth  and  dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother 
shall  not  be  his  heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half- 
blood  to  him,  but  the  uncle  of  the  eldest  brother 
or  sister  of  the  whole  blood ;  yet  if  the  eldest  bro- 


ther had  died,  or  had  not  entered  in  the  life  of  the 
father,  either  by  sach  entry  or  conveyance,  then 
the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  the  land  that 
the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  by  the 
second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  first. 
The  third  rule  about  descents.  That  land  pur- 
chased so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth  is  to  be 
inherited ;  first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side  ; 
then,  if  he  have  none  of  that  part,  by 
the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side.  But 
lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father  or  mother 
are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which  they  came, 
and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee  simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands,  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some 
particular  customs  of  some  particular  caik«t«f  «»• 
places;  as,  namely,  the  custom  of  **»■!»'*«»• 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degrree  of  child- 
hood, brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and 
in  many  borough  towns  of  England,  and  the  cus- 
tom alloweth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so 
the  youngest  daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is 
called  gavelkind.  The  custom  of  boroughs,  burgh 
English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by 
common  law  or  by  custom  of  either  gavelkind  or 
burgh  English,  is  chargeable  so  far  forth  as  the 
value  thereof  extendeth  with  the  binding  acts  of 
the  ancestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  de- 
scendeth;  and  these  acts  are  collateral  encum- 
brances, and  the  reason  of  this  charge  is,  gut  tentit 
commodum^  serUire  debet  et  incommodum  aire  onu8. 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself  Every  hciriav. 
and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  ^Sidl^^te 
covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his  ^^^^SeHS^ 
heirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him  »'»»be««»«^ 
and  his  heirs,  or  do  maka  a  warranty  of  land, 
binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  in  all 
these  cases  the  law  chargeth  the  heir,  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  with  this  obligation,  cove- 
nant, annuity,  and  warranty,  yet  with  these  threo 
cautions:  first,  that  the  party  must  by  special 
name  bind  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant, 
grant,  and  warrant  for  himself  and  his  heirs^ 
otherwise  the  heir  is  not  to  be  touched.  Second- 
ly, that  some  action  must  be  brought  j,^^  ,,4, 
against  the  heir  whilst  the  land  or  other  ""***• 
inheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away :  for  if 
the  ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action 
be  brought  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  cove- 
nants or  warranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then 
the  heir  is  clean  discharged  of  the  burden,  except 
the  land  Was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose 
to  prevent  the  suit  intended  against  hinr.  Third- 
ly, that  no  heir  is  further  to  be  charged  0,^,149. 
than  the  value  of  the  land  descended  ^"''^ 
unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  the 
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tnstrament  of  charge,  and  that  land  also  not  to  be 
TiiftiTBppS  ^^^^  outright  for  the  debt,  but  to  be 
""^  kept  in  extent,  and  at  a  yearly  value, 

until  the  debt  or  damage  be  run  out.  Neverthe- 
less if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a  debt  of 
his  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  the  court 
when  he  is  6ued,  that  is,  if  he  come  not  in  imme- 
diately, and  by  way  of  confession  set  down  the 
true  quantity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so 
submit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then 
that  heir  that  otherwise  demeaneth  himself  shall 
be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods, 
f^lkbim  and  of  his  money,  for  this  deed  of  his 
^^  ancestor.    As  for  example;  if  a  man 

bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  dieth,  leaving  but  ten  acres 
of  land  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath 
any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against  him 
by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres,  this  heir 
shall  now  be  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 
lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred 
pounds,  although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten 
pounds. 

Property  of  lands  by  escheat  is  where 
too-in^a*-  the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  in 
possession  without  child  or  other  heir, 
thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  heir,  is  said  to 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  bolden.  This 
lack  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in 
•Kiittt.  two  cases :  first  where  the  lands'  owner 

9.Au^iu&ot  is  a  bastard.  Secondly,  where  he  is 
*™*^'  '*  attainted  of  felony  or  treason.  For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be 
his  own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason, 
although  it  be  his  own  child. 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is 
tnlLa  to.  to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
ihrwsh  ^ni?'  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it 
of  hiin,o(iicio  ]9  a  royal  escheat.  But  for  felony  it  is 
derif  feiMBf,  not  SO,  for  thcro  the  king  is  not  to  have 
HMkiofttaii  the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden 
t^  diXti  of  him :  ^nd  yet  where  the  land  is  not 
*^  holden  of  him,  the  king  is  to  have  the 

land  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit 
all  manner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
dens, ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 

In  these  escheats  two  things  are  espe- 
thtD«>  ai«  ID  be  cially  to  be  observed;  the  one  is  the 

fill  1 1  imI     1> 

Tiw  tnuVt.  SL  tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth 
ttae«u»iMier.  the  oerson  to  whom  the  escheat  be- 
boueaprtb* ,  lonffeth,  VIZ.  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Mdyornadi-  whom  the  land  is  holden.  2.  The 
mJutlm^  manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
ca^S^  iiw  eth  with  it  the  escheat.  Concerning 
the  tenures  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
escheat  appertainetb  to  the  immediate  lord,  and 
not  to  the  mediate.    The  reason  why  all  land  is 


I  holden  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne 
lurda,  is  this. 

The  Conqueror  got,  by  right  of  con-  -n.coo^,^^ 
quest,  all  tlie  land  of  the  realm  into  his  ^L^f^'lu*' 
own  hands,  in  demesne,  taking  from  ISjSi'ii'JhJJ* 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  |;^,^^ 
and  liberty  of  the  same,  (except  re-  S?U?JiS* 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  land  JWf^Jj; 
in  Kent,)  and  still  as  he  gave  any  of  "^  '■»«*»»««»• 
it  out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu- 
tion of  rents  or  services,  or  both,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  which  reservation  is  that  which  is  called 
the  tenure  of  land. 

In  which  reservation  he  had  four  in-  ti«_« 
stitutions,  exceeding  politic  and  suits-  S^JJJlSJJ.'* 
ble  to  the  state  of  a  conqueror.  rMSrikg«or 

1.  Seeing  his  people  to  be  part  Nor-  !JS7JSlto"^ 
mans,  and  part  Saxons,  the  Normans  i^i^*^ 
he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons  he  fa,l!j;^  "^ 
found  here,  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin  ij^i"" 
them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and  for  SrySSSJfr. 
that  purpose  ordains,  that  if  those  of  uw'^S^Ji 
his  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  £;^'J2S»i« 
whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands  ^JJJiTJfhS 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  SjJm?!*. 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  ■^* 
female    within  fourteen  years,  and  unmarried, 
then  the  king  should  have  the  bestowing  of  such 
heirs  in  marriage,  in  such  a  family,*  and  to  such 
persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which  interest 
of  marriage  went  still  employed,  and  doth  at  this 
day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's  service. 

The  second  was  to  the  end  that  his  HMmation 
people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war-  KLwkS?? 
like  exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence.  SS^^i^iSS 
When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por-  i'S^^STkhi^ 
tion  of  lands,  that  might  make  the  par-  JS2b*hT5rt 
ty  of  abilities  or  strength,  he  withal  i'S'SIbS 
reserved  this  service :  that  that  party  ""'^ 
and  his  heirs  having  such  landa,  should  keep  a 
horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  upon  him 
himself  when  the  king  went  to  wars,  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person, 
should  find  another  to  serve  in  his  place ;  whibh 
service  of  horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure 
called  knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full 
age,  finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with 
the  overplus  to  serve  in  the  wars  as  the  tenant 
himself  should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman, 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  husband 
that  may  do  the  service  in  person. 

The  third  institution,  that  upon  every* ,,  ^ti^Mon^t 
gift  of  land  the  king  reserved  a  vow  5^^15355* 

*  Interest  of  marriage  goeth  employed  in  every  tenure  by 
knight*!  service. 
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^^  and  an  oath  to  bind  the  party  to  his 
tSw*'uniTkl?  ^5**^^  *°^  loyalty  :*  that  vow  was 
!!!m'uI2L^  called  homage,  the  oath  fealty.  Ho- 
S?i  JShVhiJ  mage  is  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
(^^aTtodtei.  hi®  hands  between  the  knees  of  the 
7*iiMafa.  ^o'd*  saying,  in  the  French  tongue,  I 
1  F«itf.  become  your  man  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oath,  upon 
a  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  tenant  to  the 
king,  and  do  his  service,  and  pay  his  rents  accord- 
ing to  his  tenure. 

4  iMtitatioa  1*h®  fourth  institution  was,  that  for 
SuJatS^  recognizon|  of  the  king's  bounty  by 
lo  teiiSTb?'  every  heir  succeeding  his  ancestor  in 
tbTJwb'ni^  those  knight*s  service  lands,  the  king 
SS^iTi***  should  h^ve  primer  seisin  of  the  lands, 
which  is  one  yearns  profit  of  the  lands, 
and  until  this  be  paid  the  king  is  to 
have  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  restore  it 
to  the  heir ;  which  continueth  at  this  day  in  use, 
and  is  the  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that  as 
well  where  the  heir  hath  been  in  ward  as  other- 
wise. 

These  beforementioned  be  the  rights  of  the 
Kai(hi%  ttr-  tenufe  Called  knight's  service  in  capite, 
1'teoirf.TjU^  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  de 
Teu.^*b^  p^'ona  regis,  and  .  capite  being  the 
w^  "p/r?  chiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  is  called 
IS  JeieJy'"^*  *  teuurc  lu  capltc,  or  in  chief.  And  it 
JSTwisJ^  »«  alao  to  be  noted,  that  as  this  tenure 
h,\tj^^'£  in  ««P»'«  by  knight's  service  generally 
5n!lj  Mr.        ^a®  ^  great  safety  to  the  crown,  so  also 


pnflt  or  ttM 
luA  calM 


tTuy^iMjcwtr.  ^^^  conqueror  instituted  other  tenures 
in  capite  necessary  to  his  estate ;  as, 
namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  to  be  bolden  of  him 
by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the 
field,  which  have  knight's  service  and  more  in 
them,  and  these  he  called  tenures  by  grand  ser- 
jeanty.  Also  he  provided,  upon  the  first  gift  of 
lands,  to  have  revenues  by  continual  service  of 
ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks, 
pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  And  sometimes  to  a 
yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  hawks,  horses, 
hounds,  and  the  like ;  which  kind  of  reservations 
are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of  the 
king,  but  they  are  not  by  knight's  service,  because 
they  required  no  personal  service,  bat  such  things 
as  the  tenants  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide 
for  his  money.    And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure 

*  Aid  money  to  make  the  king's  eldett  ton  a  knight,  or  to 
marry  his  eldest  daughter,  is  likewise  dae  to  his  majesty  from 
every  one  of  his  tenants  in  knight's  service,  that  hold  by  a 
whole  Ase,  twenty  shillings,  and  from  every  tenant  Insoceage 
if  his  land  be  worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  twenty  shil- 
ling, vide  N.  3.  fol.  89. 

fEsciiage  was  likewise  due  unto  the  king  from  his  tenant 
by  knight's  service ;  when  his  majesty  made  a  voyage  royal 
to  war  against  another  nation,  those  of  his  tenants  that  did 
not  attend  him  there  for  forty  days,  with  horse  and  furniture 
fit  for  service,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  certain  sum  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  be  paid  unto  his  majesty ;  which  assessment 
Is  called  escuage. 


by  soccage  in  capite,  the  word  soeagium  .j^  {.Miitatioa 
signifying  the  plough;  howbeit,  in  this  JI,^*tSiS 
latter  lime,  the  service  of  ploughing  the  [|,j  ~*^'*^ 
land  is  turned  into  money  rent,  and  so  "*'*' 
of  harvest  works,  for  that  the  kings  do  not  keep 
their  demesne  in  their  own  hands  as  they  were 
wont  to  do ;  yet  what  lands  were  de  arUiquo  domi^ 
nico  coronae,  it  well  appeareth  in  tlie  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  called  the  Book  of  Doomsday.  And 
the  tenants  by  ancient  demesne  have  many  immu- 
nities and  privileges  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
tiroes  were  granted  unto  those  tenants  by  the 
crown,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  set 
down. 

These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  soccage 
as  the  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  pro- 
perty, that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands 
without  licence  of  the  king;  if  he  do,  the  king  is 
to  have  a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the 
land,  and  retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  king  would  have  a 
liberty  in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  so  oflk»or«iii» 
that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  *^^ 
into  those  lands,  and  hold  them  (for  which  the 
king  was  to  have  thoee  special  services  AiienMur 
done  him)  without  the  king's  leave.  Iii^!i^5£ 
This  license  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  di-  ff  u.ii'^^lJ. 
gested,  is  easy  and  of  course.  ""'y  •»*"*• 

There  is  an  office  called  the  office  of  alienation, 
where  any  man  may  have  a  license  at  AUawmor 
a  reasonable  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  KS^iSSS' 
part  of  one  year's  value  of  the  land  mo-  jI5i*'l*uS 
derately  rated.  A  tenant  in  cap.  by  ****•• 
knight's  service  or  grand  serjeanty,  was  restrained 
by  ancient  statute,  that  he  should  not  give  nor 
alien  away  more  of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the 
rest  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the 
king ;  and  this  is  now  out  of  use. 

And  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  ser-  E„,yto»rtbr 
vice  in  chief  was  incident,  that  the  king  f'JJi'tad'S 
should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money,  JJSS'i^V^ 
called  aid,  due  to  be  rateably  levied  llS5'h*J3„t 


amongst  all  those  tenants  proportion- 
ably  to  his  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight, 
or  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those  TMnttbrm. 
that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  soc-  S£.iSSSJ 
cage  in  capite  (although  not  by  'H^^^tSt 
knight's  service)  cannot  alien  without  fcrKdywuSL 
license;  and  they  are  to  sue  livery, 
and  pay  primer  seisin,  but  not  to  be  in  ward  for 
body  or  land. 

By  example  and  resemblance  of  the 
king's  policy  in  these  institutions  of 
tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they  could : 
as  for  example,  when  the  king  had  »faBm,c»»tad 
given  to  any  of  them  two  thousand 
acres  of  land,  this  party  purposing  in  (h^l.'n 
this  place  to  make  his  dwelling,  or,  as  JilS^'"^ 


BewoMiion 
wen  at  I 
CTMiad. 
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the  old  word  is,  his  mansion  house,  or  V^^  ^"^ 
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his  manor  honfle,  did  devise  bow  he  might 
make  his  land  a  complete  habitation  to  supply 
him  wiih  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  give  of  the  ouitermost  parts 
of  those  two  thousand  acres  one  hundred  or 
KniKht^w  ^^^  hundred  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as 
i^J5rS.l!I!i    h«  should  think  meet,  to  one  of  his  most 


lord. 


pcaom.  trusty  servants,  with  some  reservation 
of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the  wars, 
adding  vow  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  fealty, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  This  relief  is  to 
Raikf  bflM      P^y  ^^®  pounds  for  every  knight's  fee, 

S%bt{Lr*ie*  entrance  of  every  heir;  which  tenant,* 
miiiSMZ  ^^  created  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this 
TS^IJmh  ^*y  called  a  tenant  by  knight's  service, 
teteewiw.  j^nd  Dot  by  his  own  person,  but  of  his 
manors ;  of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
would.  Then  tiiis  lord  would  provide  that  the 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  for  his  own  use  should 
be  ploughed,  and  his  harvest  brought  home,  his 

house  repaired,  his  park  paled,  and  the 
tj^  like :  and  for  that  end  he  would  give 

some  lesser  parcels  to  sundry  others, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  reserving 
the  service  of  ploughing  a  certain  quantity  (or  so 
many  days)  of  bis  land,  and  certain  harvest 
works  or  days  in  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  re- 
pair the  house,  park,  pale,  or  otherwise,  or  to 
give  him,  for  his  provision,  capons,  hens,  pepper, 
commin,  roses,  gilliflowers,  spurs,  gloves,  or  the 
like;  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  rent,  and  to  be 
sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant,  which  tenure  was 
called  a  soccage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day, 
howbeit  roost  of  the  plowing  and  harvest  services 
are  turned  into  money  rents. 

The  tenants  in  soccage  at  the  death 
in  ■occH*.  oM  of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which 
■owaSiipar  was  uot  ss  knight's  service  is,  five 
•pM  th«^yi««  pounds  a  knight's  fee.'l'    But  it  was, 

and  so  is  still,  one  year's  rent  of  the 
land,  and  no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  ased  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his 
manor  how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry 
of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts 
of  bis  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take 

it  away ;  and  therefore,  they  were  called 

Vaicatgs  or  to-  .1.1  7.  n 

MMiveopf  of  tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll; 
being  in  truth  bondmen  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  having  obtained  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, and  gained  a  costom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and 
are  so  privileged  that  the  lord  cannot  put  them 

*  Knff  bt*a  ■ervkc  tenure  created  by  the  lord  la  not  a  tenure 
by  knight*!  aervke  of  the  perion  of  the  lord,  but  of  his  manor. 

t  AM  money  and  eacuafe  money  ia  likewise  due  unto  the 
lords  of  their  tenanta,  vidt  N.  3.  fol.  8S  and  8S.  ^ 
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out,  and  all  through  custom.  Some  copyholders 
are  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively; 
and  some  inheritances  from  heir  to  heir  by  cus- 
tom, and  custom  ruleth  these  estates  wholly, 
both  for  widow's  estates,  fines,  harriots,  forfeit- 
ures, and  all  other  things. 

Manors  being  in  this  sort  made  at 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  wimuMUHof 
tlie  manor  should  hold  a  court,  which 
is  no  more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  together 
at  a  time  by  him  to  be  appointed ;  in  which  court 
he  was  to  be  informed,  by  oath  of  his  tenants,  of 
all  such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  copy- 
holds, or  the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him^ 
which  information  is  called  a  presentment,  and 
then  his  bailifif  to  seize  and  distrain  for  those 
duties,  if  they  were  denied  or  withholden,  which 
is  called  a  court  baron :  and  herein  a  man  may 
sue  for  any  debt  or  trespass  under  forty  pounds 
value,  and  the  freeholders  are  to  judge 
of  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  of  the  lord  idci. 
both  sides.  And  therefore  the  free-  munorthafne. 
holders  of  these  manors,  as  incident  to 
their  tenures,  do  hold  by  suit  of  court,  which  is 
to  come  to  the  court,  and  there  to  judge  between 
party  and  party  in  those  petty  actions ;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  of  rents,  and  services 
unpaid  to  him  from  his  tenants.  By  this  course 
it  is  discerned  who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as 
if  the  tenants  die  without  heir,  or  he  attainted  of 
felony  or  treason,  shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 

Now  concerning  what  attainders  ^  ^^ 
shall  give  the  escheat  to  the  land,  it  is  dmaiMii  ««• 
to  be  noted,  that  it  must  either  be  by  ti»  lom.  m- 
judgment  of  death  griyen  in  some  court  {^«^J^  *'. 
of  record,  against  the  felon  found  guilty  cpara^  a. 
by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  f>*ti>i»!»'> 
or  it  must  be  by  outlawry  of  him. 

The  outlawry  groweth  in  this  sort:  otutiMaam 
a  roan  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not  ^y  ">«J*''»t- 
in  hold,  so  as  he  cannot  be  brought  in  person  to 
appear,  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  process  of 
capiat  is  therefore  awarded  to  the  sheriff,  who  not 
finding  him,  retumeth  non  est  inveniuM  in  Balliva 
mea ;  and  thereupon  another  eapiaa  is  awarded  to 
the  sheriff,  who  likewise,  not  finding  him,  maketh 
the  same  return ;  then  a  writ  called  an  exigent  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  pro> 
claim  him  in  his  county  court,  five  several  court 
days,  to  yield  his  body,  which  if  the  sheriff  do, 
and  the  party  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said  by  the 
default  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  adjudg- 
ing him  outlawsid,  and  the  sheriff  making  the  re- 
turn of  the  proclamations  and  of  the  judgroent  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  back  side  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the  offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands,  by  an  escheat,  to  the  lord 
of  whoro  they  are  hold  en. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  f„,^^ 
felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  and  "- 
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preying  bis  clergy,  and  thereopon  reading  as  a 
clerk,  and  so  barnt  in  tbe  hand  and  discharged,  is 
not  attainted,  because  he,  by  bis  clergy,  pievent- 
eth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a  clerk 
convict  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  hot  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not  an- 
Mh  muir  for '  swor,  HOT  put  himsclf  upon  trial,  al- 
•K»^  fo^'i^''  though  he  be  by  this  to  have  judgment 
of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  for- 
feit no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  offence  be  treason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 
HethntkiiMh  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  killeth  himself  shall 
HhbS^t**""  **ot  lose  his  lands,  but  his  goods,  chat- 
chftttais.  |g]g^  leases,  and  debts.     So  of  those 

that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  mis- 
fortune. 

A  roan  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
k!^? forfeit,  and  flieth  for  it,  loseth  his  goods  for 
lira    foodt.     1^.^  flying,  although  he  return  and  is 

tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 

So  a  man  indicted  of  felony,  if  he 
hi!  body  upon  yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff'  until 
frioDT&rfeiMh  after  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 

'""'^  awarded  against  him,  this  man  doth 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  he 
be  found  not  guilty  of  the  felony ;  but  none  is 
attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as  have 
judgments  of  death,  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their 
own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  judgment  of 
the  coroners  outlawed  as  before. 
LuKb  eotaiM  Besides  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the 
lS?far*tj«.  ^orde  of  whom  they  be  holden  for  lack 
"^  of  heirs,  by  attainder  for  felony  (which 

only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,)  there  are 
also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason ;  as  namely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for- 
feiteth the  profits  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  the 
crown,  but  not  to  the  lord. 
TtauibrKfe  And  if  a  man,  having  an  estate  for 
S^^fe.  lif®  o^  himself  or  of  another,  commit 
teMtSIytto  treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is 
^^"^  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  no  escheat 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  copyhold  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  crown ;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the 
life  of  the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to 
have  it. 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  gavelkind  land  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  foi^  felony,  for  they 
have  an  old  saying ;  the  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

The  wife  kMHh  ^^  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  wife 
wit^h[^iu'  v&s  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  felony 
!!!tei!Suf  <^Dd  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  offender; 
'*'^*  but  at  this  day,  it  is  holden  by  statute 

law  that  she  loseth  them  not  for  the  husband's 
felony^    The  relation  of  these  forfeits  are  these. 


Mat  96  H.  8. 


1.  That  men  attainted*  of  felony  or 
treason,  by  verdict  or  confession,  do  tSjI'vZiJi 
forfeit  all  the  lands  they  had  at  the  time  ISJS^ST 
of  their  offeace  committed,  and   the  tuSnhii^ 
king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  aTdLnflte? 
hath  the  escheat  or  forfeiture,  shall  *""**"'^ 
come  in  and  avoid  all  leases,  statutes,  or  convey- 
ances done  by  the  offender,  at  any  time  since  the 
offence  done.     And  so  is  the  law  clear  also  if  a 
man  be  attainted  for  treason  by  outlawry;  but 
upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry  it  hath  been 
much  doubted  by  the  law  books  whether  the 
lord's  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  tlie 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  or 
test  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for  proclama-  ^ad «,  ^  ^ 
tion,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed ;  how-  JKwi'KJj; 
belt  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  S^STMbfJUr 
reach  back  to  the  time  of  his  fact,  but  tLJ^^ 
for  goods,  chattels,   and    debts,    the  |!27;£ 
king's  title  shall  look  no  furtlier  back  JS^^St 
than  to  those  goods,  the  party  attainted  ■^«*^«^ 
by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in  out- 
lawries at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in  trea- 
sons as  felonies:  wherein  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  upon  the  parties  firet  apprehension,  tim  kii«^  oo- 
the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  all  the  S^|^£|^or 
goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  them  ^.^i^'J^ 
together,  dispending  only  so  much  out  "^  ««««»«** 
of  them  as  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the  pereon 
in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or  disposing  them 
until  conviction,  and  then  the  property  of  them  is 
in  the  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons  tglS^' 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  SlnSto  tSl'' 
capacity  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  *"«'*"»■ 
purohase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king,  until 
the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  party  giveth  not 
back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  spe- 
cial  patent  of  restitution,  which  can-  muhiuoaia 

•        1  1        1        •  ■  J*  blood  without 

not  restore  the  blood  without  an  act  of  ■etorpviii* 
parliament.  So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  rudooembwii 
and  then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  trea-  dw^uJte 
son,  and  pardoned,  and  purehaseth  anwib>ii»h*> 
lands,  and  then  hath  issue  another  son, 
and  dieth,  the  son  he  had  before  he  had  his  par- 
don, although  he  be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  patent 
have  the  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  shall 
not  inherit,  but  his  second  son  shall  inherit  them, 
and  not  the  first;  because  the  blood  is  corrupted 
by  the  attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent 
alone,  but  by  act  of  parliament.  And  if  a  man 
have  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  dieth  without  issue,  the 
father  living,  the  second  son  shall  inherit  the 
father's  lands;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have  any 
issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  his  father,  then 
neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issue  of  the  eldest, 
shall  inherit  the  father's  lands,  but  the  father 

*  Of  the  relation  of  atUlnd«rs,ai  to  tbe  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  good!  with  the  dlvenity. 
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shall  thtfe  be  acooanted  to  die  without  heir,  and 
the  land  shall  eacheat,.  whether  the  eldest  son 
have  issue  or  not  afterward  or  before,  though  be 
be  pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Property  (f  lands  hy  conveyance  is  first  distributed 
inie  estates  for  years^  for  life^  in  tail,  and  fee- 
.  simple. 

^fop^ny^  These  estates  are  created  by  word, 

Jjj^^jj^  by  writing,  or  by  record.  For  estates 
iVh^  *^"""  ®^  years,  which  are  commonly  called 

3.  ronk       leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made ; 

4.  For  yean,  whorc  the  owncT  of  the  land  agreeth 
with  the  other  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  other 
ahall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy  the  land,  to  take  the 
profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain  of  years,  months, 
weeks,  or  days,  agrreed  between  them,  and  this  is 

J      . -J called  a  lease  parol ;  such  a  lease  may 

SSotoJ^n?'  be  made  by  writing  pole,  or  indented 
Ht  toUMiMin.  of  devise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so 
also  by  fine  of  record ;  but  whether  any  rent  be 
reserved  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
tMiriinitii%n  l^^^s  thcro  may  be  annexed  such  ez- 
feiifeiiad  by  at  ceptionfl,  conditions,  and  covenants,  as 
tfclSjr**     *^®  parties  can  agree  on.    They  are 

called  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inhe- 

ritable  by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  exe- 

itSHJl^^l'S  cutors  and  administrators,  and  be  sale- 

Of  wniM,  Or  r^ 

able  for  debts  in  the  life  of  the  owner, 
or  in  the  executors*  or  administrators' 


3.  Premuairau 

4.  Bf  killing 
himmlt 

A.  rorSjiafi 


mil*, 
fufuaciob* 
Ified  by  On 
OMMtrjr. 
T  ByeoBviC' 

tioa.  8.  FMtr  hands  by  writs   of   execution    upon 


t^tSii  Statutes,  recognisances,  judgments  of 
WithDuiikean.  ^ebts  or  damages^  They  be  also  for- 
feitable to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by  attainder 
for  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the  fact, 
standing  out  or  refusing  to  be  tried  by  the  coun- 
try, by  conviction  of  felony,  by  verdict  without 
judgment,  petty  larceny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
without  license. 

They  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in 
like  manner  as  leases  for  years,  or 
interest  gotten  in  other  men's  lands, 
by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgrment 
in  any  court  of  record,  stat.  merchant, 
Stat,  staple,  recognisances ;  which  be- 
ing upon  statutes  are  called  tenants  by 
Stat,  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other  tenants  by 
elegit,  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands,  for 
all  these  are  called  chattels  real,  and  go  to  the 
executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heirs, 
and  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for 


Bxtenti  «poB 
■tal.  tfapie, 
merehaat.  el«> 
^1,  wardthip 
of  body  and 
lands  are  ehat^ 
Iris,  and  for- 
Mtable  ia  the 
Bmc  iraBiier 
s»\namfor 
yean  are. 


years  are. 

LcaM  Ibr  life  i« 
ntA  forfaitable 
by  oo'lawry  u- 
peat  in  cum  of 
fclooy  or  pr^ 
mo  aire,  aivJ 
fben  to  tha  kiar, 
•ml  am  to  t  ha 
tnH  by  escheat; 
and  it  it  not  br- 
Inted  by  any  of 

*  What  livery  of  telain  if,  and  how  U  ia  requtolte  to  every 
esuue  fur  life. 


Leases  for  lives  are  also  called  free- 
holds, they  may  also  be  made  by  word 
or  writing,  there  must  be  livery  and 
seisin*  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease, 
whom  we  call  the  lessor,  who  cometh 
to  the  door,  back  side,  or  garden,  if  it 


be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to  some  part  of  ibeaiaamb» 
the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  that  ^^wSk^ 
he  doth  grant  unto  the  taker,  called  the  ^'"^^ 
lessee,  for  term  of  his  life :  and  in  seisin  thereof, 
he  delivereth  to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the 
door;  and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  note  written  on  the  back  side  of 
the  lease,*  with  the  names  of  those  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  livery  of 
seisin  made.    This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  but  the  land  iSZb^mli 
is  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  value,  to  &d!!btb!!i'?s. 
satisfy  the  debt.    It  is  not  forfeitable  '"^  '^""^• 
by  outlawry,  except  in  cases  of  felony,  nor  by 
any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  for 
years;   saving  in  an  attainder  for,  and  felony, 
treason,  premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown, 
not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman*  or  other 
have  liberty,  by  charter,  to  have  all  uibboMirkn. 
felon's  goods,  yet  a  tenant  holding  for  !iLii*£'tef« 
term  of  life,  being  attainted  of  felony,  leaw^ufe 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to 
this  nobleman. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in  lands  for  another 
man's  life,  and  dieth,  this  land  cannot 
go  to  his  heir,  nor  to  his  executors,  but 
to  the  party  that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  called 
an  occupant  as  before  hath  been  declared. 

A  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  of«iai«taiie. 
made  also  by  fine  of  record,  or  bargain  SUSJSj 
and  sale,  or  covenant,  to  stand  seised  ^  """'^ 
upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or  blood, 
the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with 
livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  the.  heirs  of  his 
body ;  this  word  (body)  making  the  entail  may 
be  demonstrated  and  restrained  to  the  males  or 
females,  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of  the  grandfather 
or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute  ».  «,•  .tat  or 
made  in  Edward  the  First's  time,  by  jf  Bd/t"?!, 
which  also  they  are  so  much  strength- 
ened, as  that  the  tenant  in  tail  could  not 
put  away  the  land  from  the  heir  by  any  g'^IS^' 
act  of  conveyance  or  attainder,  nor  let  ^* 
it,  nor  encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life. 

But  the  inconvenience  thereof  was  Tbefreatia. 
great,  for,  by  that  means,  the  land  STTSlS' 
being  so  sure  tied  upon  the  heir,  as  that  **'^- 
his  father  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the 
son  to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful, 
often  marrying  without  the  father's  consent,  and 
to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  could 
be  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.    It  also  made 
the  owners  of  the  land  less  fearful  to  commit 
murders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters; 
for  that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt 

^  Eiidorflement  of  livery  upon  the  back  of  the  deed,  and  witf 
neea  of  It. 
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the  heir  of  his  inheritance.  It  hindered  men  that 
had  entailed  lands,  that  they  could  not  make  the 
best  of  their  lands  by  fine  end  improvement,  for 
that  none  npon  so  ancertain  an  estate,  as  for  term 
of  his  own  life,  would  give  him  a  fine  of  any 
Talue,  nor  lay  any  great  stock  npon  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improved, 
•ntepr^udk*  Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 
£d«Sf  umSt.  crown  and  many  subjects  of  their  debts ; 
for  that  the  land  was  not  liable  longer 
than  his  own  lifetime,  which  caused  that  the 
king  could  not  safely  commit  any  oflSce  of  account 
to  such,  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men 
trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  inconveniences  were  all  remedied  by 
Tittrtat4ii.T.  AC^  ^^  Parliament ;  as  namely,  by  acts 
Si'^MtS  of  Parlmment  later  than  the  acts  of 
»»•«•  entails,  made  4  H.  VIL    33  H.  VIIL 

A  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine 
with  proclamation,  and  may,  by  that  means  also, 
make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 

By  a  statute  made,  96  H.  VIIL  a 
tenant  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 
treason ;  and  by  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 32  H.  VIIL  he  may  make  leases 
rwSforfrit.  er^xxJ  against  his  heir  for  twenty-one 
f  N5rii!3*  yeaw»  or  three  lives;  so  that  it  bo  not 
SSTt/^lte  of  his  chief  houses,  lands,  or  demesne, 
Kiii.'?«JSl  o^  a^y  l®aa®  *«*  reversion,  nor  less  rent 
SI!»JS"rA^'  reserved  than  the  tenants  have  paid 
ffhril,  to'f^  most  part  of  twenty ^ne  years  before, 
tail,'*«"?^«"^  nor  having  any  manner  of  discharge  for 
MM.''  doing  wastes  and  spoils :  by  a  statute 
made  33  H.  VIIL  tenants  of  entailed 
lands  are  liable  to  the  king's  debts  by  extent,  and 
by  a  statute  made  13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  sale- 
able for  the  arrearages  upon  his  account  for  his 
ofiice.  So  that  now  it  resteth,  that  entailed  lands 
have  two  privileges  only,  which  be  these.  First, 
not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies.  Secondly,  not  to 
be  extended  for  debts  after  the  parties*  death, 
except  the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  recovery, 
or  fte  Mw  d«.  B"^  i^  ia  to  be  noted,  that  since  these 
^j^u},*'  notable  statutes,  and  remedies  provided 
teii'withuX  by  statutes,  do  dock  entails,  there  is 
ditkm.  giart  up  a  device  called  perpetuity, 

which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso 
conditional,  tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the 
land  from  his  next  heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit 
his  own  estate.  Which  perpetuities,  if  they 
should  stand,  would  bring  in  all  the  former  incon- 
veniences subject  to  entails,  that  were  cut  off  by 
the  former  mentioned  statutes,  and  far  greater : 
for,  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is  in  possession 
start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making  a  lease,  or 
selling  a  little  quillet,  forgetting  after  two  or  three 
•  .   descents,  as  often  they  do,  how  they 

ti»  would  bring  are  tied,  the  next  heir    roust  enter, 

la  >ll  (he  hmttr         .  ,  ...  ... 

iSttuS'toS!!   ^'"**»  pcrad venture,  is  his  son,  his  bro- 
ther, nncle,  or  kinsman,  and  this  raiseth 


unkind  soits,  setting  all  that  kindred  at  jars, 
some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  the  prin- 
cipal parties  wasting  their  time  and  money  in 
suits  of  law.  So  that  in  the  end  they 
are  both  constrained  by  necessity  to 
join  both  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  oeeasioned 
through  their  suits.  And  if  the  chiefest  of  the 
family,  for  any  good  purpose  of  well  seating  him* 
self,  by  selling  that  which  lieth  far  off  is  to  biiy 
that  which  is  near,  or  for  the  advancement  of  his 
daughters  or  younger  sons  should  have  reasonable 
cause  to  sell,  this  perpetuity,  if  it  should  hold 
good,  restraineth  him.  And  more  than  that,  where 
many  are  owners  of  inheritance  of  land,  not  en- 
tailed may,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  advancement  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  pay  debts ;  by 
entails  and  perpetuities  the  owners  of  these  lands 
cannot  do  it,  but  they  must  suffer  the  whole  to 
descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to  the 
crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  infancy. 

Wherefore,  seeing  the  dangerous  q„^^  uuiuj 
times  and  nntowardly  heirs,  they  might  |^SlS^!iftlMt» 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing  tilrriJEriiSw- 
their  houses  by  conveying  the  land  from  SS^kJ  *"  ** 


such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  !2LSlly 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  re*  '**'• 
strained  from  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  and  dispc^ 
sing  it  to  their  own  or  to  their  children's  good : 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
be  better  for  the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have 
the  lands  secured  to  men's  names  and  bloods  by 
perpetuities,  with  all  the  inconveniences  above- 
mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  undoing  his 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

The  last  and  greatest  estate  of  lands  Thaimand 
is  fee.«imple,  and  beyond  this  there  is  ^StShU 
none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  A^^^jMhr 
entails ;  but  beyond  them  is  fee-simple.  Sito?^'  ■» 
For  it  is  the  greatest,  last,  and  utter-  S^'ii."'" 
most  degree  of  estates  in  land ;  there* 
fore  he  that  maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  in 
tail,  may  appoint  a  remainder  when  he  maketh 
another  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-sim. 
pie ;  but  after  a  fee^mple  he  can  limit  no  other 
estate.    And  if  a  man  do  not  dispose  of  the  fee- 
simple  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he  maketh  the 
gift  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  fee-simple  resteth 
in  himself  as  a  reversion.    The  differ-  TiM«iAnM« 
ence  between  a  reversion  and  a  remain-  £mS  !Ju 
deris  this:  The  remainder  is  always  TSSSia^ 
a  succeeding  estate,  appointed  upon  the  Z^iiS^ 
gifts  of  a  precedent  estate,  at  the  time 
when  the  precedent  is  appointed.    But  the  rever- 
sion is  an  estate  left  in  the  giver,  after  a  particu- 
lar estate  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail ; 
where  the  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular 
estates,  then  it  must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writing, 
with  livery  and  seisin,  and  cannot  be  by  words. 
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^thmj^t      And  if  the  giver  will  dispoee  of  the 

■MHlbahad 
(h*  (null  tt  ite 


b*  ind  i»    reversion  afWr  it  remaineth  in  himself. 


he  is  to  do  it  by  writing,  and  not  by 
word,  and  the  tenant  is  to  have  notice  of  it,  and 
to  atturn  it,  which  is  to  give  his  assent  by  word, 
or  paying  rent,  or  the  like ;  and  except  the  tenant 
will  thus  atturn,  the  party  to  whom  the  reversion 
is  granted  cannot  have  the  reversion,  neither  can 
he  compel  him  by  any  law  to  atturn, 
except  the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by 


tkf  IfMant  Dot 

dbpriUbto 
to  attuni  but 


UJtoi'Syil^  fine;  and  then  he  may  by  writ  pro- 


«d  by  An.  Tided  for  that  purpose :  and  if  he  do  not 
purchase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  fine  the  reversion 
ehall  pass;  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  no  rent, 
except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  punished  for  any 
wastes  in  houses,  woods,  &«.,  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture  enrolled.  These 
fee-simple  estates  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  forfeit- 
ures,  extents,  encumbrances,  and  sales. 

Lands  are  conveyed  by  these  six  means :  first, 
•  Lwde  maybe  ^V  feoffment,*  which  is,  where  by  deed 
SiSit*  lands  are  given  to  one  and  his  heirs, 
rytixwfairnt  <^^  livery  and  seisin  made  according 
i.  BfiSwj.  ^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  effect  of  the  deed ;  if  a 
t  S^eevMut  l^ooi'  estate  than  fee-eimple  be  given, 
••  By  w'U.  and  livery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not 
called  a  feoffment,  except  the  fee-simple  be  con- 
veyed, but  is  otherwise  called  a  lease  for  life  or 
gift  entail  as  abovementioned. 
What  a  iM  K  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  '^^  agreement,  beginning 
SiSii^  ^^^iffsBeeBtfinaliseoneordia^icc*  This 
•dUebjr.  jg  JQQg  before  the  king's  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  concerning  lands  that 
a  man  should  have  from  another  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  or  to  him  for  his  life,  or  to  him  and  the  heirs 
males  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain,  whereupon 
rent  may  be  reserved,  but  no  condition  or  cove- 
nants. This  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit,  and 
upon  this  fine  are  four  proclamations  made  openly 
in  the  Common  Pleas ;  that  is,  in  every  term  one 
for  four  terms  together :  and  if  any  man, 
ctoin  bimtk     having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 


I.  aji  inboL  claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 
I.  M*diinii.  mations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right,  for 
""'"""  ever,  except  he  bo  an  infant,  a  woman 
eovert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  then 
his  right  is  saved ;  so  that  he  claim  within  Are 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband's  full  age, 
recovery  of  his  wits,  or  return  from  beyond  the 
riMbibaff.  9e9B.  This  fine  is  called  a  feoffment 
MDior  rMwL  ^f  record,  because  that  it  includeth  all 
that  the  feoffment  doth,  and  worketh  further  of  his 
own  nature,  and  barreth  entails  peremptorily, 
whether  the  heir  doth  claim  within  five  years  or 
not,  if  he  claim  by  him  that  levied  the  fine. 
wint  ncDf*.  Recoveries  are  where,  for  assurances 
'^"*-  of  lands,  the  pardes  do  agree,  that  one 

shall  begin  an  action  real  against  the  other,  as 
though  he  had  good  right  to  the  land,  and  the 
other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it,  but 
•liege  that  he  bought  the  land  of  L  H.  who  had 


warranted  nnto  him,  and  pray  that  L  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  I.  H.  is  one  of 
the  cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  ^^,^ 
is  called  the  common  voucher.  This  ««»»•' ^^ 
I.  H.  shall  appear  and  make  as  if  he 
would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a  day  to  be 
signed  him  in  his  matter  of  defence,  which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  judgment  against 
him,  which  cannot  be  for  him  lo  lose  his  lands, 
because  he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath 
sold  it  to,  hath  that  who  vouched  him  to  war- 
rant it. 

Therefore  the  demandant  who  hath  j^^p,^  ,„ 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have  JJliSySSu? 
judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him  ■»*'»'•"• 
that  he  sued,  (who  is  called  tlie  tenant,)  and  the 
tenant  is  to  have  judgment  against  L  H.  to  re- 
cover in  value  so  much  land  of  his,  thiTi^iht  fai 
where,  in  truth,  he  hath  none,  nor  never  2SJ*»IIIidi 
will.    And  by  this  device,  grounded  {TUmmiT'* 
upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the  '"•<^»»«'- 
firat  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  haih  nothing  for 
it;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement,  for  assurance 
to  him  that  bought  it. 

This  recovery  barreth  entails,  and  all  ^i  „e„^ta^, 
remaindere  and  revereions  that  should  EKiSitii'I? 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saving  STJiSJUS'*' 
where  the  king  is  giver  of  the  entail,  *»"p<«- 
and  keepeth  the  revereion  to  himself,  then  neither 
the  heir,  nor  the  remainder,  nor  revereion  is  bar- 
red by  the  recovery. 

The  reason  why  the  heire,  remaindere  Tbrmmmwhg 
arid  levenions  are  thus  barred  is  be-  tJSJ^i^d! 


cause  in  strict  law  the  recompense  ad-  £tiS^||!^ 
judged  against  the  cryer  that  was  '^'^ 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  as  the 
land  should  have  done,  and  then  it  was  not  rea- 
son to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to  keep  the  land 
itself  and  also  to  have  recompense;  and,  there- 
fore, he  loseth  the  land,  and  is  to  trust  to  the  re- 
compense. 

This  sleight  was  firet  invented  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  as  coBmtScM 
is  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  Mti^btin 
no  conscience  to  cut  them  off  if  they  tim.  i^tn 
could  find  law  for  it.    And  now  by  use,  MiVIISr^^ 
those  recoveries  are  become  common  Ntuonto 
assurances  against  entails,  remainders, 
and  revereions,  and  are  the  greatest  security  pur- 
chasen  have  for  their  moneys ;  for  a  fine  will  bar 
the  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  re- 
vereion, but  a  common  recovery  will  bar  them  all. 

Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the     ^^^^^ 
estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  ■■■■«v>»}^ 
of  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  «(*<t^."^ 

•  '  tic  MOOfdlBC  to 

writing,  before  the  act  was  done;  As  tiwiii<«ator 
for  example ;  they  make  a  writing  that 
one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  feoffment, 
or  suffer  a  common  recovery  to  the  other,  but  the 
ase  and  intent  is,  that  one  should  have  it  for  his 
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liCsy  and  after  his  decease,  a  Btranger  to  hare  it  in 
tail,  and  then  a  third  in  fee-simple.  In  this  case 
the  land  settleth  in  an  estate  according  to  the  use 
and  intent  declared.  And  that  by  reason  of  the 
statute  made  27  H.  YIII.  conveying  the  land  in 
possession  to  him  that  hath  interest  in  the  use, 
or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  recovery,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  and  intent  of  the  parties. 

Upon  this  statute  is  likewise  ground- 
ed the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  six  con- 


WhaiaoNik 


BafbraVTH.!. 
tharewM 
nadj  tor 
bat  ID  Chaa- 


foiuad 

Jj^2£/;j^  veyances,  viz.  bargains,  sales,  cove- 
•MMinia.  nants,  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  for  this 
statute,  wheresoever  it  findeth  a  use,  conjoinoth 
the  possession  to  it,  and  turneth  it  into  like  quali- 
ty of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  like  as  the 
use  hath. 

The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty 

to  hold  the  land  in  corueieniia  boni  viri. 
As  for  example;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  shall 
give  you  money  for  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it.  I  pay  you  the  money, 
but  you  made  me  no  assurance  of  it.  Here, 
although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  have  it  is  with  me ; 
and  this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I 
had  no  remedy  but  in  Chancery,  until  this  statute 

was  made  of  27  H.  VIII.  and  now  this 
MM-  statute  conjoineth  and  containeth  the 
tar     land  to  him  that  hath  the  use.     I  for 

my  money  paid  to  you  hare  the  land 
itaelf,  without  any  other  conveyance  from  you, 
and  it  is  called  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
H.  s.  rioih  not  statute  did  foresee  that  it  would  be 
ETpajmaf^  mischicTous  that  men's  lands  should 
TaSa  ildentod  SO  suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a 

little  money,  be  conveyed  from  them, 
peradventure  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  upon 
Btrainable  advantages,  did  therefore  gravely  pro- 
vide another  act  in  the  same  parliament,  that  the 
land,  upon  payment  of  this  money,  should  not 
pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  indented 

made  between  the  said  two  parties,  and 
H  a  eztndvoi  ths  Said  writing  also  within  six  months 

■ot  Sato  citiei  yy      \   •  f    \  ,  wr 

and  inoorpofate  enrolled  in  some  of  the  courts  at  West- 
tii!qr"did  inc  to    minstsr,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls  in  the 

shire  where  the  land  lieth,  unless  it  be  in 
cities,  or  corporate  towns  where  they  did  use  to 
enrol  deeds,  and  there  the  statute  extendeth  not. 

The  fifth  conveyance  of  a  fine  is  a 
tearaad  MiHd    conveyauco  to  stand  seised  to  uses.    It 

is  in  this  sort;  a  man  that  hath  a  wife 
and  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  may  by 
upoa  aaasna.  Writing  Under  his  hand  and  seal,  agree 
to^ilSMM"  tha^  for  their  or  any  of  their  preferment 
ShhkirMi!^'!  he  will  stand  seised  of  his  lands  to  their 
at'!Id?^'rhr*'  uses,  either  for  life  in  tall  or  fee,  so  as 
i!!^i"  hlmpnB  h^  shall  see  cause ;  upon  which  agree- 
•xfcated,b7      ^^^^^  |^  wHtlng  there  ariseth  an  equity 

or  honesty,  that  .the  land  should  go 
according  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason  I 


Aoveaaotto 
itaadwaa4to 

a«i 


aaabargaia 
tad  salaioaaM 
*ld^H>  Hte 
tbeiwof     ~ 
cbiM.or 


allowing  these  provisions,  which  equity  and 
honesty  is  the  use.  And  the  use  being  created  in 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  27  H.  YIII.  beforemen. 
tioned,  conveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  the 
use  is  appointed. 

And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  seised 
to  uses  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sta- 
tute, a  conveyance  of  land,  and  with 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale; 
in  that  this  needeth  no  enrolment  as  a 
bargain  and  sale  doth,  nor  needeth  it  to  ^'^^ 
be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and 
sale  roust:  and  if  the  party  to  whose  use  he 
agreeth  to  stand,  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife, 
or  child,  cousin,  or  one  that  be  meaneth  to  marry, 
then  will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyance ;  for 
although  the  law  alloweth  such  weighty  consi- 
derations of  marriage  and  blood  to  raise  usee,  yet 
doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling  considerations  as  of 
acquaintance,  schooling,  services,  or  the  like. 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land 
to  others  by  fine,  feoff'ment,  or  recovery,  ^  ,  fa,,  ib. 
he  may  then  appoint  the  use  to  whom  2^^!I[-?■ 
he  listeth,  without  respect  of  marriage, 
kindred,  or  other  things;  for  in  that 
case  his  own  will  and  declaration 
guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate.  It  is 
not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  but 
agreeth  to  stend  seised,  nor  when  he  hath  taken 
any  thing,  as  in  the  cases  of  bargain,  and  sale, 
and  covenant,  to  stend  to  uses. 

The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  is  a 
Will  in  writing,  which  course  of  con-  a»c«a«ia»i  17 
veyance  was  first  ordained  by  stetute 
made  32  H.  VIII.  before  which  stetute  no  man 
might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were  in  a  bo- 
rough  town,  where  there  was  an  especial  custom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in 
London,  and  many  other  places. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  TUaocdb. 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law;  ^Si\ii^ 
that  men  in  wars,  or  suddenly  falling  ddSf*.!  ui^  * 
sick,  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  their  "■»«»»»»• 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  feoffment,  or  levy 
a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery,  which  lack  of  time 
would  not  permit ;  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these 
means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again,  was 
hard:  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  death, 
men's  minds  might  alter  upon  further  proofs  of 
their  children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  children 
or  debt,  or  defect  of  servante,  or  friends,  to  be 
altered. 

For  which  cause  it  was  reason  that  ^h,  ^^  ibat 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  ^^^^ 

ofUH.  aiifit 


cn.aa 
may  Itnil  iJm 

•M  10  M  I 

iila(h.i 
Ml  eoondi 
tioB  of  Mood,  ot 
Boarf.    dbarw 
wIm,  in  a  ba^ 
lafaaadaila, 
oreoveaaat 


Save  power  to 
eriae  laadi  bf 
mll.Mrhicibi 


the  last  instent  the  disposing  of.  his 
lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  dispose 
it,  which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  tSS^fiSi 
men  used  this  device.  jiiS'.IISj 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  S^w/wiT 
their  lands,  in  tlicir  good   health,  to 
friends  in  trust,  properly  called  feoffees  in  trust. 
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and  then  they  woald,  by  their  wills,  declare  how 
their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands ;  and 
if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  compel  them,  by  reason  of 
the  trust ;  and  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the 
land,  so  as  the  feoffees  had  the  land,  and  the  party 
himself  had  the  use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to 
take  the  profits  for  himself,  and  that  the  feoffees 
should  make  such  an  estate  as  he  should  appoint 
them;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  use 
should  go  to  the  heir,  as  the  estate  itself  of  the 
land  should  have  done ;  for  the  use  was  to  the 
estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  body. 

By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 
•MMoTfHitunK  use,  there  were  many  inconveniences 

'" "  "*^  (as  this  use  which  grew  first  for  a  rea- 
sonable cause),  viz.  to  give  men  power  and  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceive 
many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights;  as, 
namely,  a  man  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor 
who  was  owner*  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded 
of  her  thirds ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by 
courtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  for  debt ; 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease,  for  these  rights  and 
duties  were  given  by  law  from  him  that  was 
owner  of  the  land,  and  none  other,  which  was 
now  the  feoffee  of  trust,  and  so  the  old  owner, 
which  we  call  the  feoffor,  should  take  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his 
discretion  to  the  feoffee,  and  yet  he  was  not  such 
a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife 
could  have  dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for 
his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or 
treason,  or  that  his  heir  could  be  ward  for  it,  or 
any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or 
that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 
Tb«  fnoii  of  Which  frauds,  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
S^^d^^  they  increased,  were  remedied  by  di- 
i^^^^  vers  statutes ;  as,  namely,  by  a  statute 
SSili**:  of  1  H.  VI.  and  4  H.  VIII.  it  was  ap. 
JSJ'iJHfs.  pointed  that  the  action  may  be  tried 
against  him  which  taketh  the  profits, 
which  was  then  eegtuy  que  use  by  a  statute  made 
1  R.  III.  Leases  and  estates  made  by  eestuy  que 
use  are  made  good,  and  statutes  by  him  acknow. 
ledged.  4  H.  VII.  the  heir  of  eestuy  que  use  is  to 
be  in  ward.  16  H.  VIII.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief 
upon  the  death  of  any  eestuy  que  use. 

Which  frauds  nevertheless  multiplying  daily, 

t7  R.  g.  takiac  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^7  H.  VIII.  tho  Parliament, 
purposing  to  take  away  all  those  uses. 


away  all 


tha 

itai(  feiSTor^  ^^^  reducing  the  law  to  the  ancient 
SJT'ZySff"'  form  of  conveying  of  lands  by  public 
nm,  aad  ijyery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  recovery,  did 
ordain,  that  where  lands  were  put  in 
trustor  use, there  the  possession  and  estate  should 
be  presently  carried  out  of  the  friends  in  trust,  and 
settled  and  invested  on  him  that  had  the  uses,  for 
such  term  and  time  as  he  had  the  use. 


By  this  statute  of  97  ft.  VIII.  the  ,,^._^ 
power  of  disposing  land   by  will  is  ««*!?: p«»h 
cleariy    taken    away    amongst   those  KJ^  hilK 
frauds ;  whereupon  32  H.  VIII.  another  ^''"*• 
statute  was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.     First,  it  must  be  by 
will  in  writing.     Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simple;   for  tenant  for  another 
man's  life,  or  term  in  tail,  cannot  give  land  by 
will,  by  that  statute,  32  H.  VIII.  he  must  be  solely 
seised,  and  not  jointly  with  another; 
and  then  being  thi^  seised,  for  all  the  »iMd?eapHa 
land  he  holdeth  in  soccage  tenure,  he  caga,iiacumi« 
may  give  it  by  will,  except  he  hold  any  pamoriha 
piece  of  land  in  capite,  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  the  king ;  and  then,  laying  all  his  lacks 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  whole,  as  well  in  soccage  as 
in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer 
wardship,  livery,  and  primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  Tbadtifdpart 
service  of  a  subject,  he  can  devise  of  S^'hSTtoiH 
the  land  but  two  parts,  and  the  third  K^,"t2r^JS: 
the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by  ^J^J^ 
descent,  is  to  hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  acres  ^m^wfaatm 
of  land  holden  in  capite,  by  knight's  pfteuShtJS 
service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  his  wife  wJjiS^'Srto 
of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  Sei?liIStr«?' 
children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  pro-  5,ff^,itlhw 
fits  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  or  !»»<.«»;«"••■ 
daughters'  portions,  then  the  third  acre,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must 
suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  must 
satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man,  having  three  acres  as  B«ta«w»ty* 
before,  may  convey  all  to  his  wife  or  SS/SSSSS 
children,  by  conveyance,  in  his  life-  S^^'Jii, 
time,  as  by  feoffment,  fine,  recovery,  Sl'SJJSd, 
bargain,  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  Srt*^"if  a». 
seised  to  uses,  and  to  disinherit  the  ^^1^1^^ 
heir.     But  if  the  heir  be  within  age  SSShal.** 
when  his  father  dieth,  the  king  or  other  '~* 
lord  shall  have  that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have 
one  of  the  three  acres  during  the  wardship,  and  to 
sue  livery  and  seisin.    But  at  full  age  the  heir 
shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it  shall  go  according 
to  the  conveyance  made  by  the  father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  eo^^m  ]„<• 
shall  be  set  forth.    For  it  is  the  use  that  |f^"» 
all  lands  which  the  father  leaveth  to  KSSifii. 
descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee-simple,  ^^^ 
or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the  thirds ;  i^^£: 
and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  king,  '^'• 
nor  heir,  nor  lord,  can  intermeddle  with  the  rest ; 
if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus ;  if  TbamaBnaror 
it  be  the  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  SSHTpJ 
mission  out  of  the  court  of  wards,  ffflStaf** 
whereupon  a  jury  by  oath  mnst  set 
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forth  BO  mach  as  shall  make  npthe  thirds,  except 
the  officers  of  the  court  of  wards  can  otherwise 
agree  with  the  parties.  If  there  be  no  wardship 
due  to  the  king,  then  the  other  lord  is  to  have  this 
supply  by  a  commission  out  of  the  chancery,  and 
jury  thereupon. 

TtottohiMi  ^^^  ^"  ^^  those  cases  the  statutes  do 
fiTtaSutoTto  P^®  power  to  him  that  maketh  the  will 
hl^Su^l^  to  set  forth,  and  appoint  of  himself, 
prt.^'te^'^  which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and 
MMw^  neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  it. 
{^J^'^y  And  if  it  be  not  enough,  yet  they  must 
•ntflf  lb*  iwt.  ^\^^  ^^i  in  pjirt,  and  only  hare  a  sup- 
ply in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  the 
rest. 

Property  in  gooda, 

1.  By  gift. 

2.  By  sale. 

3.  By  stealing. 

4.  By  waving. 

5.  By  straying. 

6.  By  shipwreck. 

7.  By  forfeiture. 

8.  By  executorship. 

9.  By  administration. 
.10.  By  legacy. 

I.  Property  by  gift. 

Ad«a<i«rfift  By  gift  the  property  of  goods  may 
M^ii^Ti.  ^6  passed  by  word  or  writing ;  but  if 
SiMMhoB,  there  be  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
iilil«ub>«w  A^^  ^^^  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 
SJStrlSr  ^^^^  "po**  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 
tei,?*'-^  ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  make  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protract  the  taking 
of  them  in  execution  for  his  debt,  this  deed  of  gift 
is  void,  as  against  those  to  whom  he  stood  in- 
debted ;  but  as  agrainst  himself,  his  own  executors 
or  administrators,  or  any  man  to  whom  afterwards 
he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good.  ' 

II.  By  tale. 

wbuhaui*  Property  in  goods  by  sale.  By  sale 
iSt^*Am  ^^y  ^^^  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
!SriJIj£i(Hi  another :  and  although  he  may  fearexe- 

•rtrwtlwt 


ih*  pwtiM.  cution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  them 
outright  for  money  at  any  time  before 
the  execution  served,  so  that  there  be  no  reserva- 
tion of  trust  between  them ;  paying  the  money, 
he  shall  have  the  goods  again ;  for  that  trust,  in 
such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a  fraud  to  prevent 
the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods  in  execution. 

III.  By  theftf  or  taking  in  Jest. 

Bow  ■  Ml*  hi  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking 
TSI^tolEl'^  >n  jest.  If  any  man  steal  my  goods  or 
**"*'  chattels,  or  take  them  from  me  in  jest, 

•r  bonow  them  of  me^  or  as  a  trespasser  or  felon 


carry  them  to  the  market  or  fair,  and  sell  them, 
this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of  my  goods, 
saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  must  be  ridden  two 
hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  five 
o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll  book,  and  the 
seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his  sale,  known 
to  the  toll  book  keeper,  or  else  the  sale  bindeth  me 
not.  And  for  any  other  goods,  where  the  sale  in  a 
market  or  fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  the 
seller  of  his  property,  it  mast  be  sale  in  a  market 
or  fair  where  usually  things  of  that 
nature  are  sold.  As  for  example :  if  a  mi  wi»t 
man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  «to€£^rtl•te 
Sroithfield,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by  *** 
this  sale;  but  if  he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside, 
Newgate,  or  Westminster  Market,  the  true  owner 
is  not  barred  by  this  sale,  because  these  markets 
are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  &c.,  and  not  for  horses. 

So,  whereas,  by  the  custom  of  London,  in 
every  shop  there  is  a  market  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  saving  Sundays  and  holidays.  Yet  if  a 
piece  of  plate  or  jewel  that  is  iost,  or  chain  of 
gold  or  pearl  that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold 
in  a  draper's  or  scrivener's  shop,  or  any  others 
but  a  goldsmith,  this  sale  barreth  not  the  true 
owner,  et  tie  in  nmilibus. 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  goods  the  ivowBWBity 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  that  SSS^SJ' 
the  owner  may  seize  them  again  where-  '**'^* 
soever  he  findeth  them ;  except  they  were  sold  in 
fair  or  market,  after  they  were  stolen,  and  that 
bona  fide  without  fraud. 

But  if  the  thief  be  condemned  of  the  vnMtu^i. 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  the  same,  or  tSSH^^aS! 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or  {£^£2 
have  committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  SeoUSSS* 
the  crown,  then  the  true  owner  is  with-  iliiS^iMtr 
out  remedy.  SshltJ, 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  JSi'SJ^i 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  SiJ^'Cir" 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and  S'SLfewS 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  be  ^SSm 
may  take  them  again.    And  if  he  make  i!2!i''4fS!« 
no  fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  «»«**•»«*«• 
the  felon  so  far  as  a  justice  leqnireth,  that  is,  to 
have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found  guilty 
(though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have  judgment  of 
death,)  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the  indict 
ment;  in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods 
again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party  in 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IV.  By  waving  of  goods. 

By  waving  of  goods  a  property  is  gotten  thus. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods  being  pursued,  flieth 
away  and  leaveth  the  goods.  This  leaving  is 
called  waving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ; 
except  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  a  right  to  it  by 
custom  or  charter. 

But  if  the  felon  be  indicted,  adjudged,  or  found 
guilty,  or  outlawed  at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of 
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these  goods,  he  shall  have  zeatitati<m  of  these 
goods  as  before. 

V.  Bif  straying. 

By  straying  property  in  live  cattle  is  thus  got- 
ten. When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds, 
straying  from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord 
into  whose  grounds  or  manors  they  come  causeth 
them  to  be  seized,  and  a  withe  put  about  their 
necks,  and  to  be  cried  in  three  markets  adjoining, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  cattle ;  which  done,  if 
the  true  owner  claimeth  them  not  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  then  the  property  of  them  is  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they  did  stray,  if  he 
have  all  strays  by  custom  or  charter,  else  to  the 
king. 

VI.  fVreek,  and  when  it  »haU  he  said  to  he. 

By  shipwreck  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  laden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  living  creature  that  was  in  it  when  it 
began  to  sink  escapeth  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
those  goods  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the 
lord  of  the  soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto 
them  by  custom^  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VII.  Forfeitures. 

By  forfeitures  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  got- 
ten. If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted 
of  felony  or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be 
found  guilty  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers 
or  jury,  or  be  attainted  by  judgment,  or  fly  for 
felony,  although  he  be  not  guilty,  or  suffer  the 
exigent  to  go  forth  against  him,  although  he  be 
not  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the  seas  without 
license,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judgment  he 
forfeiteth  to  the  crown,  except  some  lord  by  char- 
ter  can  claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  prescripts 
will  not  serve,  except  it  be  so  ancient,  that  it 
hath  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
their  circuits,  or  in  the  King's  Bench  in  ancient 
time. 

VIII.  By  executorship. 

By  executorship  goods  are  gotten.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  or  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
more  executors  thereof,  these  executors  have  by 
the  will  and  death  of  the  parties  all  the  property 
of  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  ward- 
ships, and  extents,  and  all  right  concerning  those 
things. 

EzTutonilur,  Those  executors  may  meddle  with 
dSji'drSl**  *^®  goods,  and  dispose  them  before 
{riS«  u!iS!U  ***®y  prove  the  will,  but  they  cannot 
braBjdfbL  bring  an  action  for  any  debt  or  duty 
before  they  have  proved  the  will. 
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The  proving  of  the  will  is  thus.  They 
are  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the  bishop's  ortjSSiT^ 
court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the  muMruii 
witnesses,   and   there  they  are  to  be 
sworn,  and  the  bishop's  officers  are  to  keep  the 
will   original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment   under   the   bishop's   seal  of  office, 
which  parchment  so  sealed,  is  called  the  will 
proved. 

(X.  By  letters  of  administration. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods 
is  thus  gotten.  When  a  man  possessed  of  goods 
dieth  without  any  will,  there  such  goods  as  the 
executors  should  have  had  if  he  had  made  a  will 
were  by  ancient  law  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  to  dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that 
died,  he  first  paying  his  funerals  and 
debts,  and  giving  the  rest,  adpios  usus.  **^' 
.  This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  require  it,  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  often 
they  do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the 
estate  will  bear,  then  some  creditor,  or  some  other, 
will  take  it  as  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think 
meet.  It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop 
shall  have  the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting 
administration  of  goods. 

In  which  controversy  the  rule  is  wiwniiwia. 
thus :  That  if  the  party  dead  had,  at  SSSJSfiT 
the  time  of  his  deaUi,  hona  notabiUa  in  uSi^^S 
divers  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  S!J|Jh?II!Iw 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  S^SJiui**!. 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  pro-  •»i»i«t«ti«>- 
bate  of  his  will,  and  to  grant  the  administration 
of  his  goods  as  the  case  falleth  out ;  otherwise, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,  zmntarwmj 
yet  he  may  refuse  the  executorship  ^^ZS^ht 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he  ^SSST* 
hath  not  intermeddled  with  any  of  the  "'^ 
goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,  or  paying 
legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than  cantor  a^hi 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse;  and  ilKffiMoh. 
if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  f  ^ImH^^ 
that  did  once  refuse  may  when  they  JSS.'^*'"' 
will  take  it  upon  them,  and  no  execu-  J  iSiSF^ 
tor  shall  be  further  charged  with  debts  J[*^  ,,^. 
or  legacies  than  the  value  of  the  goods  rltop.bBok, 
come  to  his  hands.    So  that  he  foresee  »jj»  »■«»«* 


that  he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first 
debts  to  the  king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed, 
rent  unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head 
workmen,  and,  lastly,  shop-books,  and  contracts 
by  word.  For  if  an  executor,  or  administrator 
pay  debts  to  others  before  to  the  king,  or  debts 
due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or  debts 
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by  shop-books  and  contracts  before  those  by  bond, 
arrearages  of  rent,  and  senrants*,  or  workmen*s 
wages,  he  shall  pay  the  same  over  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  giveth  them  choice, 
that  where  divers  have  debts  due  in 
equal  degree  of  record  or  specialty,  he 
may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before 
any  suit  brought  against  him;  but  if 
suit  be  brought  he  must  pay  them  that  get  judg- 
ment against  him. 

Any  one  executor  may  convey  the 
goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com- 
panion, and  anyone  by  himself  may  do 
as  mn6h  as  all  together ;  but  one  man*s 
releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods, 
shall  not  charge  the  other  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  enough  to 
pay  debts;  but  it  shall  charge  the  party  him- 
self that  did  so  release  or  convey. 

oibanriMor  ^^^  i^  i^  ^^^  ^^  ^i^^  administrators, 
■doiMbtnton.   fQj  ^jjgy  jj^Ye  but  ono  authority  griyen 

them  by  the  bishop  over  the  goods,  which  author- 
ity being  given  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all 
of  them  joined  together. 

And  if  an  executor  die  making  an 
executor,  the  second  executor  is  exe- 
cutor to  the  first  testator. 

But  if  an  administrator  die  intestate, 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  to  the  first.  But 
SSJl*o"if*S!  in  that  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  call^ 
SlS«iJ?id"oi'"  the  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
^  «**^  tration  of  the  first  testator's  goods  to 
his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  died  intes- 
tate. Always  provided,  that  that  which  the  exe- 
cutor did  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  allowed  for  good. 
And  so  if  an  administrator  die,  and 
make  his  executor,  the  executor  of  the 
administrator  shall  not  be  executor  to 
the  first  intestate ;  but  the  ordinary  must 
new  commit  the  administration  of  the 
goods  of  the  ^rst  intestate  again. 
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color,  ibe  »■ 
cowl  executor 
ihall  be  exaes' 
(or  lo  Ibe  ttU 
teebttor. 

But  olbcnriw, 
«rtheadmiai» 
traior  die 


Teboih 
tbeordiiuf^ 
dull  eommtC 
aJmiDbtretioB 
of  (he  foodi  of 
(he  Irat  iD(ei- 
Uto. 


mey  rciaia 
caeeetbe 
cotunera 
ebufod  to 


If  the  executor  or  administrator  pay 
debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his 
own  money,  he  may  retain  so  moch  of 
the  goods  in  kind,  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and 
shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  by  legacy* 

Property  by  legacy  is  where  a  man 
maketh  a  will  and  executors,  and  giveth 
legacies,  he  or  they  to  whom  the  lega- 
cies are  given  must  have  the  assent  of 
the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have 
his  legacy,  and  the  property  of  that  lease,  or  other 
goods  bequeathed  unto  him,  is  said  to  be  in  him ; 
but  he  may  not  enter  nor  take  his  legacy  without 
the  assent  of  the  executors,  or  one  of  them, 
because  the  executors  are  charged  to  pay  debts 
before  legacies.  And  if  one  of  them  assent  to 
pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof  of  his 
own  purse  if  there  be  not  otherwise  sufi&cient  to 
pay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  u^i^^^  to 
of  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  JiSTii  a?! 
bond  sealed,  or  arrearages  of  rent,  or  SSSliwt)?' 
servants*  or  workmen's  wages;  and  «»»«»»7«crf. 
not  debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  or 
contract  by  word ;  for  before  them  legacies  are 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  E»otor».y 
shall   not  have  enough  to  pay  every  S-'JI*Ji,f" 
legacy,  they  may  pay  which  they  list  ^,2,'^ 
first;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  l^  '^JLT*' 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  topiydeba. 
or  a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money.legacy.     But 
they  may  sell  any  legacy  which  they  will  to  pay 
debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  besides. 

If  a  man  make  a  will,  and  make  no  wb«a  wiii  k 
executors,  or  if  the  executors  refuse,  S^,<J**  ■• 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra-  SSft^^fi, 
tion  cum  tesiamenio  annexo,  and  take  ^..^[^|iy 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform  "  «""«• 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort  as  the 
executor  shonld  have  done,  if  he  had  been  named. 


THE  ARGUMENTS  IN  LAW 


OF 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  KNIGHT, 

THE  KINO'S  SOLICITOR-GENERAL, 

IN    CERTAIN    GREAT  AND    DIFFICULT   CASES. 


TO  MY  LOVING  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOWS, 

THB 

READERS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTER-BARRISTERS,  AND  STUDENTS  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 

I  DO  not  hold  the  law  of  Engfland  in  so  mean  an  account,  bat  that  which  other  laws  are  held 
worthy  of  should  be  due  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore,  when  I  found 
that,  not  only  in  the  ancient  times,  but  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  Italy,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches, 
and  as  they  term  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  in  judicial  cases  where  the  cases  were  mighty 
and  famous,  have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published;  so  that  not  only  Cicero, 
a  Demosthenes,  or  an  iEschines  hath  set  forth  his  orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberative, 
but  a  Marion  and  a  Pavier  have  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  know  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  professors  of  our  law,  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases. 
And  this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious  form  of  reporting  resolutions,  with 
the  substance  of  the  reasons  lately  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  doth  not  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument 
for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true,  I  could  have  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Nevertheless,  thus  much  I  may  say  with  modesty, 
that  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them  are  upon  subjects  not  vulgar;  and  there- 
withal, in  regard  of  the  commixture  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
they  may  have  the  more  variety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municipal 
laws,  Severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall  flowers,  which,  though 
thoy  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root:  besides,  in  all  public  services 
I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains;  and,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used 
extraordinary  diligence ;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  un- 
profitable. This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  the 
place  whence  my  father  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  procedure  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's  rare,  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils; 
and  therefore  few  men  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am 
to  yours,  which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  own 
in  a  book,  but  in  any  other  good  oflice  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  life  and  place  may 
enable  me  unto  toward  the  society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.  And  so  I  bid  you  right  heartily 
farewell. 

Your  assured  loving  Friend  and  Fellow, 

Francis  Bacon. 
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ARGUED 


BEFORE  ALL  THE  JUDGES  IN  THE  BXCHEaUER  CHAMBER. 


The  case  needs  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is,  in  substance,  but  one,  familiar  to  be 
put,  but  difficult  to  beresoiyed ;  that  is,  Whether, 
upon  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the 
property  of  the  timber  trees,  after  severance,  be 
not  in  him  that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  1 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question 
of  great  difficulty :  weighty  it  nmst  needs  be,  for 
that  it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern  all  the  lands 
in  England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  because  this 
question  sails  in  conflutntiis  aquetrum,  in  the 
meeting  or  strife  of  two  great  tides.  For  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  practice  and  opinion  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I 
conceive,  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  late,  on 
the  other  side.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is  brought  now 
to  this  assembly ;  and  it  is  high  time  the  question 
receive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  men^s  con- 
veyances a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered  ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber  tree,  to  whom  it  belong- 
eth :  and,  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  abs- 
que  impetitione  vastit  for  within  these  two 
branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever  can  be  perti- 
nently spoken  in  this  question,  without  obscuring 
the  question  by  any  other  curious  division. 

For  the  first  of  these  considerations,  which  is 
the  interest  or  property  of  a  timber  tree,  I  will 
maintain  and  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber  tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will- prove,  that  when  either 
nature  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made 
it  transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  can- 
not change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  goes 
where  the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus 
much  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  property  in  the  lessor  than  alter  it,  or-transfer 
it  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the  second  consideration,  which  is 
the  force  of  that  clause,  absque  impeiiftone  vastly  T 
will  also  uphold  and  make  good  three  other 
assertions. 


First,  That  if  that  clause  should  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon 
it,  that  it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the  estatd 
and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceive 
and  give  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words;  and 
for  the  matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules 
of  law. 

And,  lastly.  That  if  the  interpretation  seem 
ambiguous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief 
itself,  and  consideration  of  the  commonwealth, 
ought  rather  to  incline  your  lordships*  judgment 
to  our  construction. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber 
tree  is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance ;  which 
may  seem  a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the 
labouring.  But  there  is  such  a  chain  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is 
sharply  looked  into,  doth  invincibly  draw  on  that 
which  is  most  doubtful.  For  if  the  tree  be  parcel 
of  the  inheritance  unsevered,  inherit  in  the  rever- 
sion, severance  will  not  alien  it,  nor  the  clause 
will  not  divest  it. 

To  open,  therefore,  the  nature  of  an  inheritance ; 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earth, 
parts  that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  tiipber  trees, 
rocks,  houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and 
depressed,  as  mines,  which  are  called  by  some 
arbor ts  subterranesB^  because  that  as  trees  have 
great  branches  and  smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  so 
have  they  in  their  region  greater  and  snxaller 
veins;  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of  porcelain, 
such  as  they  have  in  China,  which  porcelain  is  a 
kind  of  a  plaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  length 
of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine  sub- 
stance", this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no 
doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  are  the  ordi- 
nary partSi  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as 
stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now,  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degree, 
so  there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber  trees,  not 
quarries,  not  minerals  nor  fossils,  but  hath  a 
double  nature;  inheritable  and  real  while  it  is 
contained  within  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  tran- 
sitory and  personal  when  it  is  once  severed. 
For  even  gold  and  precious  stone,  which  is  more 
durable  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is  upon  the 
earth,  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that  dignity 
as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once  sever- 
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MMineui  ed.  And  this  is  not  because  it  be- 
M?*Sriu»oH  Cometh  moTable,  for  there  be  mov- 
1^  ""^  able  inheritances,  as  villains  in  gross, 
and  dignities  which  are  judged  hereditaments; 
but  because  by  their  severance  they  lose  their 
nature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
an  inheritance. 

And  herein  I  do  not  a  little  admire 


tbeiaiririai*  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England, 
SJii^iJ!inc  and  the  consent  which  they  have  with 
taJ^SS^  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature 
**^'7-  itself:  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy 

that  in  regione  elemerUari  nihil  est  aternum^  nisi 
per  propageUionem  speeiei^  out  per  tuecessionem 
pariium. 

And  it  is  most  evident  that  the  elements  them- 
selvBS,  and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not 
in  individuoy  but  by  supply  and  succession  of 
parts.  For  example,  the  vestal  fire  that  was 
nourished  by  the  virgins  at  Rome  was  not  the 
same  fire  still,  but  was  in  perpetual  waste  and 
in  perpetual  renovation.  So  h  is  of  the  sea  and 
waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water  individually,  for 
that  exhales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed  again  by  the 
showers.  And  so  of  the  earth  itself,  and  mines, 
quarries,  and  whatsoever  it  containeth,  they  are 
corruptible  Individually,  and  maintained  only 
by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer 
than  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
separation. 

According  to  this  I  find  the  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of 
inheritances  and  things  transitory ;  for  it  allow- 
eth  no  portions  of  the  earth,  no  stone,  no  gold,  no 
mineral,  no  tree,  no  mould  to  be  longer  inherit- 
ance thap  they  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are 
capable  of  supply  in  their  parts ;  for  by  their  con- 
tinuance of  body  stands  their  continuance  of  time. 

Neither  is  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
deep  and  profound  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
chiefiy  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  dis- 
course, as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  SdoU^  may 
esteem  them. 

And,  therefore,  now  that  we  have  opened  the 
natnre  of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see, 
upon  a  division  of  estates,  and  before  severance, 
what  kind  of  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the 
owner  of  inheritance,  and  what  to  the  particular 
tenant,  for  they  be  competitors  in  this  case. 
Theoommtor  First,  In  general  the  law  doth  assign 
^  ri«Ti  to?io  ^  ^^^  lessor  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 
!!l^  b?»m'lt  joined,  which  have  obtained  the  repu- 
^llkS?r*»  i^\xon  to  be  durable,  and  of  continu- 
k!th'rei>iki>  to  ance,  and  such  as  being  destroyed  are 
Srf^Si^  not  but  by  long  time  renewed  ;  and  to 
JH^'ot^^g  the  terminors  it  assigneth  such  inte- 
tke  iw.  4  H.  7.  j^gjg  ^  j^pg  tender  and  feeble  against  the 

force  of  time,  but  have  an  annual  or  seasonable 
return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consents  again 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law ;  for  our  inhe- 


ritance and  particular  eatate  is  in  efiect  their 
dominium  and  usus-fructus ;  for  so  it  was  con^ 
ceived  upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopulations, 
4  Hen.  VII.  which  was  penned,  «*  that  the  owner 
of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  of  hus- 
bandry," that  the  word  owner,  which  answereth 
to  dominusj  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inhe* 
ritance ;  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.  Let  us  see 
therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a 
timber  tree ;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not  place 
it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance 
as  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  appeareth  by  the  register  out  t,»  ,^  nf 
of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste,  that  Th^'I^TtStStt 
the  waste  is  laid  to  be  oJ  exhwredaiion-'  JS^iHijr 
em<,  which  presupposeth  hasreditalem  ,• 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disinherison  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance 
in  the  tree,  quia privatio  prsesupponit  actum. 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  Thertitiii.(>f 
of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob-  ^StSSHemt 
served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are  IJ^iJJJfJJ? 
one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are,  quod  *^"^ 
recuperet  rem  vaatatam  {  and  yet  the  books  speak, 
and  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is  quod  recuperet 
locum  vastatum,  which  Shows,  that  res  and  loeua 
are  in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently ;  for 
the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  whereunto 
the  stem  continues.'  And  therefore  it  is  notably 
ruled  in  22  H.  VI.  f.  13,  that  if  the  ter- 
miner do  first  cut  down  the  tree,  and 
then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare 
upon  two  several  wastes,  and  recover  treble 
damages  for  them  severally.  But,  says  tlie  book, 
he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 
place  wasted  but  once. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alleged  out  of 
Mullin's  case  in  the  commentaries, 
where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber  trees 
tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  the 
book  is  well  to  be  observed ;  "  for  that  tithes  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inheritance,  and 
not  for  the  inheritance  itself." 

Nay,  my  lords,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after 
they  are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly 
inferred  out  of  Herlackenden's  case, 
L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f.  62.  I  mean  the  prin- 
cipal case;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees 
being  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee, 
or  if  the  grantee  of  trees  accept  a  lease  of  the  land, 
the  property  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term 
should  drown  in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  ehat- 
tel  divided;  which  shows  plainly,  though  they 
be  made  transitory,  yet  they  still  to  some  purpose 
savour  of  the  inheritance :  for  if  you  go  a  little 
farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a  state  tail,  which  is 
a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I  think  clearly  they 
are  reannexed.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man 
buy  corn  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
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lease  of  the  same  ground,  where  the  com  stands, 
I  say  plainly  it  is  reaffixed,  for  porta  eopulaniur 
earn  paribus. 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  ope- 
ration the  inheritance  leaveth  behind  it  in  matter 
of  waste,  even  when  it  is  gone,  aap  appeareth  in 
the  case  of  tenant  after  possibility,  who  shall  not 
be  punished;  for  though  the  new  reason  be, 
because  his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
Gloucester;  yet  I  will  not  go  from  mynld  master 
Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
'*  for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once  in 
him." 

But  this  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminor's  estate,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  which  was  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Heath,  who  spake  excellent  well  to  the  case,  that 
it  is  such  as  he  ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance 
in  as  good  pligiit  as  he  received  it ;  and  therefore 
Tv<<<Ti»mkm  ^^®  word^OTflrftM,  which  is  the  word 
Sii^,i'.!"  of  ^*>«  statute  of  MaHebridge,  cometh, 
*^  as  I  conceive,  a  firmando ;  because  he 

makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain ;  and,  accordingly,  feodi  Jirma,  fee- 
farm,  is  a  perpetuity  certiin.  Therefore  the 
nature  and  limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make 
the  inheritance  certain,  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefore  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare,  to  turn  up  perhaps  a 
stone  that  licth  aloft ;  his  interest  is  in  supcrficie, 
not  in  prtjfundo^  he  hath  but  iunieam  terrx^  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir  timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy, he  could  not  pierce  the  tree  to  make  the 
pitch  come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the 
earth. 

Th.  eridtne.  ^^  WO  SOS  the  cvidenco,  which  ispro- 
il^!^hS!dit«.  pugnaeulum  haereditatis,  the  fortress  and 
"*•  defence  of  the  land  belongeth  not  to  the 

lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  nQt  account- 
pmietheonttaii-  ed  of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  ho- 
h\ini.  Parti,  mage,  because  it  is  a  badge  of  continu- 
wi^iariMtioii  ance  in  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant. 
Neither  for  my  own  opinion  can  a  par- 
ticular tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  pour  file  marier, 
ou  pour  f aire  fitz  chevalier ;  because  it  is  given  by 
law  upon  an  intendment  of  continuance  of  blood 
and  privity  between  lord  and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
and  as  it  were  in  an  orb :  for  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  tender,  germen  terrse^  a  sprout  of  the 
earth,  the  law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a 
nature  not  permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored  ; 
when  it  comes  to  be  a  timber  tree,  and  hath  a  nature 
solid  and  durable,  the  law  carrieth  it  to  the  lessor. 
But  after  again  if  it  become  a  sear  and  a  dotard, 


and  its  «oUd  parts  grow  pntrefied,  and,  as  the  poet 
saith,  mm  jam  nutter  aUi  teUut  viretque  mtnistratf 
then  the  law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee.  This 
is  true  justice,  this  is  ntum  tuique  tribuere  ;  the 
law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of  measure  and 
proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  les-  iv  !«»».»■« 
see  in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call  a  JJSSTJ^SS* 
special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that  ^£j,25r; 
name.  He  shall  have  the  shade,  so  JJ^SniKV^ 
shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  but  o*'**^ 
he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol  diamond 
growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  have  the  pan- 
nage ;  why  1  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  inheritance  of 
a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  soil.  He  shall 
have  seasonable  loppings ;  why  t  so  he  shall  have 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine.  So  all 
these  things  are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  any 
special  property  in  the  tree.  But  about  words  we 
will  not  differ. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  con- 
sort, ascribing  to  permanent  states  permanent 
interest,  and  to  transitory  states  transitoiy  in- 
terest ;  and  you  cannet  alter  this  order  of  law  by 
fancies  of  clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  yoa 
in  the  proper  place.  And  therefore  Che  tree  stand* 
ing  belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

Now  come  I  to  my  second  assertion,  that  by 
the  severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannot  be 
altered  ;  but  that  he  that  had  the  trees  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel 
transitory  after.  This  is  pregnant  and  followeth 
of  itself,  for  it  is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  utt  arbor  cadet,  itajaceU 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  the 
parts ;  he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread, 
and  he  that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  entire, 
owneth  th6  parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking 
cannot  alter  property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack.  BoiMkaBdaiH 
enden*s  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it  **^ 
somewhat  plain  terms ;  and  to  say  that  it  were  an 
absurd  thing,  that  the  lessee  which  hath  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  land,  should  have  an  abso- 
lute property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inherit, 
ance :  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  body, 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  These  are  truly 
called  absurdities.  And,  therefore,  in  a  conclu- 
sion 80  plain,  it  shall  be  sufllcient  to  vouch  the 
authorities  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  manners 
of  severances,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the 
tree,  or  when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger 
fells  it,  or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells 
it;  yet  this  division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation 
than  to  proof,  and  I  need  it  not,  because  I  do  main- 
tain that  in  all  these  cases  the  property  is  in  the 
lessor. 
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^   And  therefore  I  will  use  a  distribu- 

1  wee  upi* 

^SX^iSSm,  ^°^  which  rather  presseth  the  proof. 
S?i^,^«.l.  The  queation  is  of  property.  There  be 
three  armaments  of  property ;  damages, 
seisure,  and  grant :  and  according  to  these  I  will 
examine  the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority 
of  books. 

And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages,  look  into  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  you  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recover 
damages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  piopcrty  ;  for 
the  damages,  which  he  recovereth,  are  of  two 
natures,  either  for  the  special  property,  as  tho.y 
call  it,  or  as  he  is  chargeable  over.  And  for  this, 
to  avoid  length,  I  will  select  three  books,  one 
where  the  lessee  shall  recover  treble  damages, 
another  where  he  shall  recover  but  for  his  special 
property,  and  the  third  where  he  shall  recover  for 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  special  case,  and 
Btandeth  merely  upon  a  special  reason. 

The  first  is'  the  hook  of  44  E.  III. 
***^'  *'  *  f.  27,  where  it  is  agreed,  that  if  tenant 
for  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the 
lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  shall  answer 
in  waste;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of 
damages,  though  per  aeeidens,  may  appear  plainly. 

For  if  the  lessor  diot  whereby  his  action  is  gone, 
then  the  disseisor  is  likewise  discharged,  other- 
wise than  for  the  special  property. 

The  second  book  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35, 
where  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
himself  cut  down  the  tree,  the  lessee  shall  recover 
but  for  his  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  lop- 
pings, because  he  is  not  charged  over. 

The  third  is  44  E.  HI.  f.  44,  where 
4i  E.S,  44.    .^  .^  ^^,j^  ^j^^^  .J.  ^^^  leasee  fell  trees  to 

Tepair  the  barn,  which  is  not  ruinous  in  his  own 
default,  and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away, 
he  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall 
recover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath 
an  absolute  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 
And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appeareth 
notably  by  the  book  38  Jiss.  f.  1.  If 
the  lessee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the 
liee  employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other 
trees  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  which 
showeth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the 
employment. 

Nay,  6  E.  lY.  f.  100,  goeth  farther 
and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 
which  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  livingtree,  and 
determines,  as  Herlackenden*8  case  saith,  by 
severance;  for,  then,  vutgis  dignum  irahii  adse 
minua  dignum :  for  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot 
pay  the  workmen's  wages  with  those  parts  of  the 
tree  which  are  not  timber.  And  so  I  leave  the 
first  demonstration  of  property,  which  is  by 
damages;  except  you  will  add  the  case  of 
37  H.  VIH.  t.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that 
if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  the  rever- 
sion join  a  lease  for  years,  and  lessee  for  years 
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fell  timber  trees,  they  shall  join  in  an  action  of 
waste;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  great  reason,  for  the  special 
property  was  in  the  lessee  for  years,  the  general 
in  him  in  the  reversion,  so  the  tenant  for  life 
mesne  had  nether  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now,  for  the  seisure,  you  may  not  look  for 
plentiful  authority  in  that:  for  the  lessor,  which 
liad  the  more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for 
treble  damages,  had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the 
weaker  remedy  by  seisure,  and  leases  without 
impeachment  were  then  rare,  as  I  will  tell  you 
anon.  And,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  seisure 
came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case  of  the 
windfalls,  which  could  not  be  punished  by  action 
of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  22,  is  express,  where  at  the 
king*s  suit,  in  the  behalf  of.  the  heir  of  Darcy, 
who  was  in  ward,  the  king's  lessee  was  questioned 
in  waste,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the  treeSt 
because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  saith, 
although  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by 
their  fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he 
hath  no  property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  apper- 
tain to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass 
of  them  a^inst  a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian, 
no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a  manor.  So  that 
that  book  rules  the  interest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the 
heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther,  that  he  shall  have 
trespass  for  them;  but  of  seisure  there  had  been 
no  question. 

So  aorain  in  2  H.  VII.  the  words  of 
Brian  are,  that,  for  the  timber  trees,  the 
lessor  may  take  them;  for  they  are  his;  and 
seerocth  to  take  some  difference  between  them 
and  the  frravel. 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  a  house,  as 
appears  34  E.  III.  f.  5,  abridged  ^y  ^  , 
Brook,  tit.  fVaate,  pi.  34,  when  it  is 
said,  it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timber 
of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest ;  and,  saith  the 
book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  lessor; 
and  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re-edify  it:  and,  therefore, 
it  is  reason  the  lessor  have  it ;  but  Herlackenden*ft 
case  goes  farther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee 
may  help  himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  will 
re-edify  it ;  hot  clearly  he  hath  no  interest  but 
towards  a  special  employment. 

Now,  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber  tree, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case 
of  the  mine,  where  that  of  the  trees  is  likewise 
put,  and  that  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  .  „  , ,  ^ 
it  is  said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease 
be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or 
lead,  or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and 
take  the  tin  or  other  materials,  the  lessee  shall 
punish  him  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for 
taking  of  the  substances.    And  so  of  great  trees ; 
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but  Danby  goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law  that 
gitea  him  the  thing,  doth  likewifle  give  him 
means  to  come  by  it ;  bat  they  both  agree  that 
th^  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thus  much  for 
the  seisure. 

For  the  grant ;  it  is  not  so  cerlj^in  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two;  for  a  man  may  have  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is 
turned  into  a  right,  or  otherwise  suspended. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in 
21  H.  VI.  that  if  the  lessor  grant  the  trees,  the 
grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no,  not  after  the  lease 
expired ;  because  this  property  is  but  de  futuro^ 
expectant ;  but  it  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side 
that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resolved 
Mwwoedud  ^^  ^^0  notable  cases,  namely,  the  case 
*^"*  c-  of  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41  Kl.  in 
eommuni  banco  f  where  it  was  ruled,  that  the 
tenant  of  the  inheritance  may  make  a  feoffment 
with  exception  of  timber  trees :  but  that  if  lessee 
for  life  or  years  set  over  his  estate  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly  void ; 
and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 
ivNttruMi  Foster  and  Mills,  plaintiff,  and  Spencer 
Bp^^. aaa    gnjj  Boord,  defendant,  28  Eliz,  rot.  820. 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have 
an  appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  hot 
many,  and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  dis- 
tinguishing subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books 
advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the 
authorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls, 
THd  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where, 

44£.Str.44.  upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  ibr  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were 
windfalls,  but  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were 
first  sear,  and  then  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the 
lessee,  standing  or  felled,  and  you  have  a  sjpecial 
replication  in  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind 
did  but  rend  them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that 
they  bore  fruit  two  years  after.  And,  secondly, 
you  have  ill  luck  with  your  windfalls,  for  they  be 
still  apple  trees,  which  are  but  wastes,  per  accidcnSf 
as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sigHt  of  a  house ; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly 
matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
5.H.4  r.2a  which  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
titiiio.      j)i^j.^  f^  90,  Marvin's  case;  and  you 

might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass 
must  be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and 
not  for  the  body  of  the  tree ;  for  those  two  books 
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speak  not  a  word  what  be  shall  reoorer,  not  thai 
it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And,  therefore,  9  £•  IV. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  disttnguiaheth  where 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely ;  yea,  but 
5  H.  IV.  goeth  farther,  and  saith,  thai  the  writ 
shall  purport  arborea  nnu,  which  is  true  in  leepeet 
of  the  special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  are  framed 
to  the  general  case,  as  upon  lands  recovered 
in  value  in  tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  donum^ 
a  gift. 

And  the  third  kind  of  aothority  is  some  books^ 
as  13  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  tres- 
pass lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the 
lessee  for  cutting  down  trees,  but  only  waste; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass  es  d 
armU^  and  would  have  come  fitly  in  question  if 
there  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole 
current  of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the 
trees  upon  severance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  although, the 
common  law  would  not#o  far  protect  the  folly  of 
the  lessor,  as  to  give  him  remedy  by  mctiooy 
where  the  state  was  created  by  his  own  act,  yet, 
the  law  never  took  from  him  his  property ;  so 
that,  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute  and 
since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recom- 
pense to  the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speech : 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  np<Hi 
one  special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompense 
for  property;  and,  therefore,  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  giving  damages  should  exolade  pro* 
perty.  The  authority  seems  to  be  13  ^^^^^^ 
£.  IV.  f.  8,  where  Catesbey,  affirming 
that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  trese, 
as  well  as  lessee  for  years  orMife ;  Fairfax  and 
Jennings  correct  it  with  a  difierenoe,  that  the 
lessor  may  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at 
will,  because  he  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statute, 
but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  thai 
the  lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste ; 
but  if  he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  be 
recover  by  action,  he  shall  not  seise;  for  a  man 
shall  not  have  bo^  the  thing  and  recompense ;  it 
is  a  bar  to  the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  reeeperurU  mereedem  Buam.  But  at  the 
first,  it  is  at  his  election  whether  remedy  he  will 
use,  like  as  in  the  ease  of  trespass :  where  if  a 
man  once  recover  in  damages,  it  hath  concluded 
and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of  Gloaceeter 
thus :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  re- 
straining the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth 
limply  a 'property:  wherdto  a  better  case  cannot 
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be  put  than  the  case  upon  the  statate  de  donU 
amdilionaiibu»f  where  there  are  no  words  to  grive 
any  reversion  or  remainder ;  and  yet  the  statute 
giving  B,farmtdon^  where  it  lay  not  before,  being 
but  an  action*  implies  an  actual  rerersion  and 
remainder. 

AiuhMfiviiv  Thus  haye  I  passed  over  the  first 
SiteSuiS^  main  part,  which  I  hare  insisted  upon 
*^  the  longer,  because  I  shall  have  use  of 

it  for  the  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  absque 
impetiiumt  wtsti.  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of 
grant  of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty 
knit  to  the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ; 
whereof  the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receive. 
Nofnmor  Therefore,  I  think  the  other  side  will 
v^v^'  not  affirm  that  this  clause  amounts  to 
a  grant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to  the  reso* 
Intion  in  Herlackenden's  case,  they  should  go  to 
the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  them 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state 
determined.  Now  it  is  ijMain  that  this  liberty  is 
created  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate, 
and  determines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  without 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  for 
life,  the  privilege  is  gone. 
'  ,  2^ ,  And  80  are  the  books  in  3  E.  III.  and 

^'^'*'  98  H.  VIII.  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour  autre  vt«,  the 
remainder  to  the  lessee  for  life,  the  privilege  is 
gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate ;  so  then 
plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property,  neither 
can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlarge 
the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sanders's 
case  of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
that  he  may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of 
the  trees  any  moM  than  an  ordinary  lessee  1  Or 
shall  the  windfalls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  %  for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waste 
for  windfalls  no  more  than  where  he  hath  the 
clause.  Or  will  any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger 
eommit  waste,  such  a  lessee  may  seise.  These 
things,  I  suppose,  no  man  will  affirm.  Again, 
why  should  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as 
strong  as  a  privilege  in  ^t  t  as  in  the  case  of 
tenant  after  possibility :  or  where  there  is  a  lessee 
fi»r  life  the  remainder  for  lifel  for  in  these  cases 
they  are  privileged  from  waste,  and  yet  that 
trenches  not  the  property. 

Now,  therefore,  to  take  the  second  course,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state ; 
neither  can  that  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  mouldeth 
estatee,  and  not  men's  fancies.  And,  therefore, 
if  men  by  clauses,  like  voluntaries  in  music,  ran 
not  upon  the  grounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an, 
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estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides  it,  they  be 
mere  repugnancies  and  vanities.  And,  therefore, 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  provided  the  feoffee 
shall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
void.  And  so,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease 
with  a  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  leatse  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffbient,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not 
be  received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage; 
these  are  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  repug 
nant  to  the  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
way  of  use,  except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mild- 
may's  case :  neither  is  this  clause,  in  the  sense 
that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore,  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be :  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more :  wherein  I  will  speak  firet  of  the 
words,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
is  pretended  to  prove  theirs ;  and,  lastly,  I  will 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  our  construc- 
tion or  theirs. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  impedimentum  and  not  for  tm* 
petitio;  for  it  is  true  that  imptdimentum  doth 
extend  to  all  hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  inter* 
ruptions,  as  well  in  pais  as  judicial.  But  impttitio 
is  merely  a  judicial  cfaim  or  interruption  by  suit 
in  law,  and  upon  the  matter  all  one  with  implaci^ 
tatio.  Wherein  firet  we  may  take  light  of  the 
derivation  of  impetitio^  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  t»  and  the  verb  peto,  whereof  the 
verb  pelo  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but  yet 
properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  extrajudicial  t 
for  the  words  petit  judicium  petit  auditum  breviSf 
&c.,  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as  for  the  demand 
in  pais,  it  is  rather  requisitio  than  petitio,  as  Heet 
sapius  requisitus  f  so  much  for  the  verb /»eto.  But 
the  preposition  in  enforceth  it  more,  which  signi- 
fies against:  as  Cicero  in  Verrem,  in  Oah'/irhain ,- 
and  fo  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak 
against ;  so  it  is  such  a  demand  only  where  there 
is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against,  that  is,  an 
advereary,  which  must  be  in  a  suit  in  law ;  and 
so  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke,  lib.  1,  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  in  b«v  that  dicta  domina  regina  nuneipeoe 
Johannem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  feu  ooeasionare 
non  debet,  that  is,  implaeitare* 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  1,  f.  37,  case  of  Alton 
Woods,  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsumpn^ 
inde  aliquoHter  impctere  seu  oeeationare  non  debet. 

So  In  the  book  of  entries,  f.  1 ,  lit.  D.  15  H.  VII. 
rot.  2,  inter  phdia  regis,  et  super  hoc  venit  W.  B. 
commonachus  abbatis  W.  loci  iilius  ordinarii, 
gerensque  vices  ipsius  abhaiis,  ad  quoscunque  clericos 
de  quoUbct  crimine  coram  domino  rege  impetitos  sive 
irriiaios  calumniand*.  So  much  exvid  usu  termini^ 
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For  reason :  first,  it  oaght  to  be  Considered  thai 
the  punishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  severe, 
because  the  penalty  is  g^reat,  tiebie  damages,  and 
the  place  wasted :  and,  again,  because  the  lessee 
must  undertake  for  the  acts  of  strangers;  where^ 
upon  I  infer,  that  the  reason  which  brought  this 
clause  in  use,  ab  initio^  was  caution  to  save,  and 
to  free  mea  from  the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and 
not  any  intention  to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
cases  double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter 
in  pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for 
trespasses,  action  and  seisuie ;  for  nnisanoes, 
action  and  abatement:  and,  as  Littleton  doth 
instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies  may  be  released 
without  touching  the  other.  If  the  disseisee 
release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my  entry 
remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  remedies, 
or  the  like  words  of  a  general  nature,  it  doth 
release  the  right  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my 
lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigns 
cot  doVn  and  teke  away  any  timber  trees,  that  I 
and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  (^  covenant  only,  or  if  you 
take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it 
amounte  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like 
as  the  case  of  31  AfsU.  I  grant,  that 
▲  daoM  omi  if  I  pay  not  you  ten  pounds  per  annum 
at  such  feaste,  ^on  shall  distrain  for 
it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  though  this 
sound  executory  in  power,  yet  it 
amounte  to  a  present  grant  of  a  rent.  So  as  I 
conclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  the  law 
knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  bi^t 
this  same  mathematical  power  being  a  power 
funounting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  property,  and 
knit  to  a  stete  that  cannot  bear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  teriium  penitug  igfwramtu. 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
two  by  infeienoe,  and  the  third  direct, 
«  a.  a,  t  o^       1*he  first  I  do  collect  upon  the  books 
^  Cf  4d  Edw.  IIL  fol.  33  and  24,  by  the 

difference  teken  by  Mowbray,  and  agreed  by  the 
oourt,  that  the  law  doth  intend  ^e  clause  of  dis* 
impeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge  special, 
and  not  general  or  absolute ;  for  there  the  princi- 
pal case  was,  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  tlie  life  of 
the  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is 
no  bar  in  waste ;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been, 
that  the  lessee  should  not  have  been  impeached 
for  wast^  clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates 
plainly,  that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud 
and  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the  stete  will  bear, 
and  to  any  other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special 
words  that  inure  by  way  of  discharge  of  action, 
we  good  and  allowed  by  law. 
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The  same  reason  is  of  the  books 
4  Ed.  II.  Fitsh.  tit.  waste  16,  and  17  ii^J^JSu!' 
E.  HI.  f.  7.    Fiteh.  tit  waste  101,  iuSivi'L 
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where  there  was  a  clause.  Quod  Heeai 
faeare  commodum  mtum  meHori  modo  quo  paUriU 
Yet,  saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  he 
shall,  for  the  making  of  his  own  profit,  disinherit 
the  lessor  1  Ntgo  tomnquenUam ;  so  that  stOl  the 
law  allows  not  of  the  general  discharge,  but  of 
the  special  that  goeth  to  the  action. 

The  second  authority  by  inference  is  cot  of 
9  H.  VI.  fol.  35.  Fitxh.  tit.  waste  39, 
and  39  H.  VIII.  Dyer,  fol.  47,  where  ^i!^ 
the  learning  is  teken,  that  notirith-  »iLt.Dy«^ 
stending  this  clause  be  inserted  into  a 
lease,  yet  a  man  may  reserve  unto  himself  remedy 
by  entry :  but,  say  I,  if  this  claose  should  have 
that  sense,  which  they  on  the  other  side  would 
give  it,  namely,  that  it  should  amount  to  an  abao> 
lute  privilege  and  power  of  disposing,  then  were 
the  proviso  fiat  repugnant,  all  one  as  if  it  were 
tAtque  impditione  vasHy  proviso  quod  nonfjookt 
vaatum  f  which  are  contradictories :  and  note  well 
that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  VL,  the  proviso  is  quod 
nonfauat  vatium  vohtniarium  in  domibut  ,*  which 
indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind,  and  there- 
fore may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in  the 
latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  ofta^ys 
impetUione  vattu  et  n  eouHgerii  iptum  faeare 
vatttum  tune  kedfit  reinirare.  And  there  Shelley 
making  the  objection,  that  the  condition  was  re- 
pugnant, it  is  salved  thus,  aoi  aUqui  ieffuerunt^ 
that  this  word  impetHione  vati  is  to  be  under* 
stood  that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or 
punished  by  action;  and  so  indeed  it  oogfat: 
those  aitqui  rede  ienuerwU, 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are  two,  the  one 
87  H.  VI.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  8,  where  a  trB.&Ftah. 
lease  was  made  without  impeachment  '**-  *'***'' 
of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed  waste,  and  the 
nile  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dieitur^  but 
it  is  now  a  kgitur  $  and  a  query  there  is,  and  rea* 
son,  or  else  this  long  speech  were  time  ill  spent. 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Meyl« 
Finch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  Lord  Wiey 
and  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  confeiw 
ence  with  other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey 
in  Herlackenden's  case,  and  reported  to  my  lord 
chief  justice  here  present,  as  a  resolution  of  law, 
being  our  very  case. 

And,  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary,  I  know  not 
one  in  all  the  law  direct ;  they  press  the  j^,^  ^^ 
stetttte  of  Marlebridge,  which  hath  an  i'*'*'*"^'f^ 
exception  in  the  prohibition,  JtrmarU  non  faeieni 
vatiuni,  etc  niei  tpeeiaiem  inde  habuerint  eonee^ 
iionem  per  icriptum  eoneentumis^  mentionem  fo" 
ct«na,  quod  hoe  faeere  possifU,  This  presseth  not 
the  question;  for  no  man  doabteth,  but  it  will 
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•xcttse  in  an  action  of  waste;  and»  again»  nUi 
habearU  apeeiaiem  eonee$sionem  may  be  meant  of 
an  absolute  grant  of  the  trees  themselves ;  and 
otherwise  the  clause  abaqtte  impelitione  vaati 
taketh  away  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looseth 
what  the  statute  bindeth;  but  it  toucheth^ot  the 
property  at  common  law. 

For  Littleton's  case,  in  his  title  Of 
"  "^  Conditions,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feoffment  in  fee  he  made  upon  condition,  that 
the  feoffee  infeoff  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  die, 
that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  without 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband  and 
her  begotten ;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
•ueh  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with 
tenant  in  tail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's 
own  words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go 
as  near  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of 
the  condition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not 
to  reach,  neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 
ctfpapp««i  -^  ^0'  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob- 
rSiitJifwr  scurely  put,  and  concluded  in  division 
^  **^  of  opinion ;    but   yet  so  as  it  rather 

makes  for  us.  The  case  is  2  Eiiz.  Dyer,  fol. 
184,  and  is  in  effect  this :  a  man  makes  a  lease 
for  years,  excepting  timber  trees,  and  afterwards 
makes  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to 
trees  to  John  a  Style,  and  then  granteth  the  land 
and  trees  to  John  a  Down,  and  binds  himself  to 
warrant  and  save  harmless  John  a  Down  against 
John  a  Style ;  John  a  Style  cutteth  down  the 
trees ;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond  were 
forfeited  1  and  that  question  resorteth  to  the  other 
question:  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
sueh  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  1  and  held  by 
Weston  and  Btown  that  he  could  not:  which 
proves  plainly  for  us,  that  he  had  no  property  by 
that  clause  in  the  tree;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
that  case  the  exception  of  the  trees  turneth  the 
case,  and  so  in  effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  common,  as  is\  conceived ;  yet 
since  the  authorities  have  not  approved,  but  con- 
demned it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error :  it 
is  but  pedum  visa  eat  via,  not  recta  visa  est  via. 
But  I  conceive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nor  com- 
mon. It  is  true  I  find  it  first  in  19  E.  II.  I 
mean  such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  clause  is  ancient;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  say  that  this  exposition,  which  they  would 
now  introduce,  is  ancient.  And  therefore  you 
must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound  the 
law,  when  the  act,  which  is  practised,  were 
merely  tortuous  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
approve  it;  but  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we 
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agree  the  clause  to  be  lawful;  nay,  we  say 
that  it  is  no  sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to 
avoid  this  severe  penalty  of  treble  damages.  But, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  clause 
came  in  from  13  of  E.  L  till  about  12  of  £.  IV. 
The  state  tail,  though  it  had  the  qualities  of  an 
inheritance,  yet  it  was  without  power  to  alien ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty,  by  common 
recoveries^  then  there  ymust  be  found  some  other 
device,  that  a  man  might  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to 
alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found 
out;  for  you  shall  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hun- 
dred, that  farmers  had  it  in  their  leases;  but 
those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  inheritance, 
and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next  heirs, 
reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  flood  of  this 
usage  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the 
perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  stem 
for  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like 
an  inheritance ;  both  concurring  in  tins,  that  they 
presume  to  create  fantastical  estates,  contrary 
to  the  ground  of  law. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went 
out  with  the  perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the 
end  that  men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should 
not  have  power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of 
bonum  pubHewn^  certainly  this  clause  with  this 
opposition  tendeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous, 
and  to  leave  no  timber  upon  the  ground  to  build 
them  up  agrain ;  and  therefore  let  men,  in  God's 
name,  when  they  establish  their  states,  and  plant 
their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  their  inheritance  of  some 
portions  of  their  lands,  with  reservation  of  the 
freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,  and  enjoy  it  in 
such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  adifieationem,  and  not 
ad  datruetionem  ,•  for  that  it  is  good  for  posterity, 
and  for  the  state  in  general. 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vivus  the" 
aaurus  regni  ,*  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls, 
walls  not  only  of  our  houses,  but  of  our  island  ; 
so  it  is  a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to 
favour  that  exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay 
of  it,  being  so  great  already ;  and  to  favour  waste 
when  the  times  themselves  are  set  upon  waste 
and  spoil.  Therefore,  since  the  reason  and  author- 
ities of  law,  and  policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and 
that  those  that  have,  or  shall  have  such  convey- 
ances, may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect them  in  a  moderate  manner,  that  is,  from  the 
penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  or 
inconvenient  for  particulars,  to  take  this  clause 
strictly,  and  therein  to  affirm  the  last  report.  And 
so  I  pray  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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LOW'S   CASE  OF  TENURES, 


IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


The  manor  of  Alderwasley,  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  out  of  the  county  palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight's  service  in  capite.  The  land  in  question 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soccage.  The 
duchy  and  this  manor,  parcel  thereof,  descended  to 
King  Henry  IV.  King  Henry  VIII.  by  letters 
patent  the  19th  of  his  reign,  granted  this  manor 
to  Anthony  Low,  grandfather  of  the  ward,  and 
then  tenant  of  the  land  in  question,  reserving 
twenty-six  pounds  ten  shillings  rent  and  fealty, 
tarUum  pro  omnihui  urvitiU^  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capite  or  in  soc- 
cage. 

The  case  resteih  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  being  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  a  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held 
as  the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
patent  to  be  in  soccage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held 
in  soccage  according  to  the  last  reservation,  or  in 
capite  by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  which 
was  in  capite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  this  te- 
nancy, which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupon,  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  secundum  normam  legis,  by  the 
intendment  and  rule  of  law,  which  must  be  a 
tenure  by  knight*s  service  in  capite. 
TiM  irii«^  to-  ^^^  ^y  second  proposition  is,  that 
SSItortiS^  admitting  that  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy 
rS^'SSi!  should  ensue  the  tenure  of  the  manor, 
IKL^oTSr"  y®'»  nevertheless,  the  manor  itself, 
eedBMnts.  which  wss  first  held  of  the  crown  in 
capite,  the  tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out 
of  the  crown  under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which 
hath  no  power  to  touch  or  carry  any  interest, 
whereof  the  king  was  vested  in  right  of  the  crown, 
is  now  so  severed  and  disjoined  from  the  ancient 
seigniory,  which  was  in  capite,  as  the  same 
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ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  the  new  reser- 
vation void ;  because  the  manor  cannot  be  charged 
with  two  tenures. 

This  case  concemeth  one  of  the  greatest  and 
fairest  flowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  king's 
tenures,  and  that  in  their  creation ;  which  is  more 
than  their  preservation :  for  if  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in  capite 
be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and 
may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolution  in  law,  than  the 
losses  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  receive 
by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  neglect  of 
officers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like 
blasts,  whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and 
therefore  it  behoveth  us  of  the  king*s  council  to 
have  a  special  care  of  this  case,  as  much  as  in  us 
is,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  court.  Therefore, 
before  I  come  to  argue  these  two  points  particu- 
larly, I  will  speak  something  of  the  favour  of  law 
towards  tenures  in  capite,  as  that  which  will  give 
a  force  and  edge  to  all  that  I  shall  speak  after- 
wards. 

The  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap-  iroiudteow 
peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in  no-  B*g!y^ 
thing  better  than  in  this :  that  as  there  JSSSvS' 
is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is  charged  JJS^o^''^ 
to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute,  or  tax,  ^""^ 
or  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by  Parliament :  so,  on 
the  other  side  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  but 
is  chargred  to  the  crown  by  tenure,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, and  that  by  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law.    This  is  the  excellent  temper  and  commix, 
ture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  are/Mx/a/za, 
not  trihutaria. 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  divi- 
sion, are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  mat- 
ter of  protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit ; 
that  of  protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  pro- 
tection and  military.  The  divine  protection  is 
chiefly  procured  by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devout 
men ;  and  great  pity  it  is  that  it  was  depraved  and 
corrupted  with  superstition :  This  begot  the  te- 
nure in  frankalmoigne,  which,  though  in  burden  it 
is  less  than  in  soccage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.    For  we  read  how,  during 
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the  while  Moses  in  the  monnt  held  up  his  hands^ 
the  Hebrews  prevailed  in  tiattle ;  as  well  as  when 
Elias  prayed,  rain  came  after  drougrht,  which 
made  the  plough  go ;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in 
frankalmoigne  in  the  first  institution  indifferent  to 
knight's  service  and  soccage.  Setting  apart  this 
tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that  of  knight's 
service,  and  that  of  soccage;  the  one  tending 
chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other  to  pro- 
fit and  maintenance  of  life.  They  are  all  three 
comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  7V«  semper  ora^ 
tu  protege^  tuque  labara.  But  between  these  two 
services,  knight's  service  and  soccage,  the  lew  of 
England  makes  a  great  difference :  for  this  king^ 
dom,  my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  effeminate  nor 
merchantlike ;  but  the  laws  give  the  honour  unto 
arms  and  military  service,  like  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tion before  whom  Julius  Cesar  turned  his  back, 
as  their  own  prophet  says :  Terriia  qumntis  oUen- 
dit  terga  BritannU.  And,  therefore,  howsoever 
men,  upon  husbandlike  considerations  of  profit, 
esteem  of  soccage  tenures;  yet  the  law,  that 
looketh  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
ceedeth  upon  considerations  of  estate,  griveth  the 
pre-eminence  altogether  to  knight's  service. 

We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight's 
service  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers'  parentage : 
and  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  an- 
cient laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility ;  for  that 
it  appears  by  divers  records  how  many  knight's 
fees  should  by  computation  go  to  a  barony,  and 
so  to  an  earldom.  Nay,  we  see  that,  in  the  very 
summons  of  Parliament,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
are  required  to  be  chosen  militea  gladio  eineii  f  so 
as  the  very  call,  though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a 
mark  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war.  To  con- 
elude,  the  whole  composition  of  this  warlike  na- 
tion, and  the  favours  of  law,  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  military  virtue  and  service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 
service,  that  of  the  king  in  capite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy ;  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly 
because  it  is  held  by  the  king's  crown  and  person, 
and  partly  because  the  law  createth  such  a  privity 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors 
of  such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation 
without  the  king's  license,  the  penalty  of  which 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture 
of  tiie  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is 
reduced  to  fine  and  seizure.  And  although  this 
also  has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulgar, 
not  capite,  captivity  and  thraldom  ;  yet  that  which 
they  count  bondage,  the  law  counteth  honour, 
like  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's 
advancement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the 
statute  of  34  H.  VIII.,  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is 
imputed  for  an  honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite  produceth 
this  effect,  that  wheresoever  there  is  no  express 
service  effectually  limited,  or  wheresoever  that. 


whioh  was  once  limited,  faileth,  the  law  ever- 
more supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's  service  in 
capite ;  if  it  be  a  blank  once — ^that  the  law  must 
fill  it  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  writes, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  And  therefore 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  judges 
of  both  benches,  that  where  the  king 
confirmed  to  bis  farmers'  tenants  for  life,  tenend*per 
KTtiiia  ddnta^  this  was  tenure  in  capite ;  for  other 
services  are  eervitia  requinta^  required  by  the 
words  of  patents  or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  aer* 
vitium  debiium^  by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course,  therefore,  that  I  will  hold  in  the 
proof  of  the  first  main  point,  shall  be  this.  First, 
1  will  show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former 
grounds,  tliat  wheresoever  the  law  createth  the 
tenure  of  the  king,  the  law  hath  no  variety,  but 
always  raises  a  tenure  in  capite. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And,  Jastly,  I  will  show  in  what  cases  the  for- 
mer general  rule  receiveth  some  show  of  excep- 
tion ;  and  will  show  the  difference  between  them 
and  our  case ;  wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer 
to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  into  four 
branches ;  first,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  createth  a  tenure  in  capite ;  second- 
ly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain;  thirdly,  where 
the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repugnant  to 
law ;  and,  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is 
afterwards  extinct. 

For  the  first,  if  the  king  give  lands  p„pri»on^ 
and  say  nothing  of  the  tenure,  this  isa  f^^""-^ 
tenure  in  capite;  nay,  if  the  king  give  *  h-^.'".^ 
whiteacre  and  blackacre,  and  reserves  a  tenure 
only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed  to 
be  in  soccage;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship- 
sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  like 
tenure  of  blackacre ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So,  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor, 
with  warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompense, 
and  the  tenant  be  impleaded,  and  recover  in  value, 
this  land  shall  be  held  in  capite,  and  not  of  the 
manor. 

So,  if  the  king  exchange  the  manor  of  Dale 
for  the  manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  soccage, 
although  it  be  by  the  word  exeamhium^  yet  that 
goeth  to  equality  of  the  state,  not  of  the  tenurer  and 
the  manor  of  Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall 
be  held  in  capite.    So  much  for  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  uncertainty  of  te- 
nure; first,  where  an  ignoramutx^  found  by  office, 
this,  by  the  common  law,  is  a  tenure  in  capite, 
which  is  most  for  the  king's  benefit;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
directfindingor  affirmative,and  the  party 
shall  have  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  uv^k 
is  somewhat  strangetoathingindefinitc.  "'"  «>»*»•••• 
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So  if  in  ancient  time  one  held  of  the  king,  as 
of  a  manor  by  knight's  serrice,  and  the  land  re- 
turn to  the  king  by  attainder,  and  then  the  king 
granteth  it  Unend^  per  fideUteUem  tantum^  and  it 
returneth  the  second  time  to  the  king, 
and  the  king  granteth  it  per  aervUia 
antehac  eormteta ;  now,  because  of  the  uncertainty, 
neither  service  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure 
•hall  be  in  capite,  as  was  the  opinion  of  you,  my 
lord  chief  justice,  where  you  were  commissioner 
to  find  an  office  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend*  de  manerio  de 
East  Greenwich  vel  de  hanare  de  Hampton,  this  is 
Toid  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  capite. 

For  the  third  branch,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenure, 
as  abtqxie  aliquo  inde  reddendo,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite,  and  yet,  if  one  should  go  to  the  next,  ad 
proximum,  it  should  be  a  soccage,  for  the  least  is 
next  to  none  at  all ;  but  yon  may  not  take  the 
king's  grant  by  argument;  but,  where  they  can- 
not take  place  effectually  and  punctually,  as  they 
are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend*  ei 
frankmerU  come  il  en  eon  eorone^  this  is 
a  tenure  in  capite. 

If  land  be  given  to  be  held  of  a  lord- 
ship not  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
or  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  or  of  the  manor  of 
a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  ser- 
vice, as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  which  no  man  can  do  but  the  sheriff, 
and  fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to 
our  case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  after  extinguished ;  this  may  be  in  two 
manners,  by  release  in  fact,  or  by  unity  of  profe»> 
sion,  which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 
^.  ^^  .  ^i^<l»  therefore,  let  the  case  be,  that 
pnr&iLT,  tho  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that 
holds  of  him  in  soccage ;  this  release 
is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  now  hold  in  capite, 
for  the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure 
in  law  ariseth. 

I B.  a,  r.  4.  So  the  case,  which  is  in  1  £.  III.,  a 

**■«•»*•  fine  is  levied  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re- 
mainder ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tail  shall  be 
held  in  capite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it  were  in 
soccage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall  be 
discharged,  and  a  n^  raised  thereupon:  and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer, 
no  law. 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition : 
now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assumption, 
it  is  this :  ftret,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 
charged of  tenure  by  the  purehase  of  the  manor ; 
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then,  that  the  reaerration  of  the  serviee  upon  the 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenancy ;  and 
then,  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  no 
generation  of  the  new,  then  cometh  in  the  tenure 
per  norman  legie,  which  is  in  capite. 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall,  be  ab  enume- 
ratione  pariium^  which  is  one  of  the  dearest  and 
most  foreible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and  rent 
iantitm^  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  puF- 
chase  of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reserved 
and  expressed  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor,  or  it 
is  a  new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in 
conformity  and  congruity  of  the  fealty  reserved 
upon  the  manor ;  but  none  of  these,  ergo,  &c. 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense  ; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eoedem  temUnoMm  The  first  fealty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  to* 
nure  is  by  the  unity  extinct.  Secondly,  that  was 
a  tenure  of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  gross. 
Thirdly,  the  rent  of  twenty-six  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings mast  needs  be  new,  and  will  you  have  a 
new  rent  with  an  old  fealty  t  These  things  are 
portetUa  in  lege ;  nay,  I  demand  if  the  tenure  of 
the  tenancy,  Low's  tenure,  had  been  by  knight's 
service,  would  you  have  said  that  had  remained  t 
No,  but  that  it  was  altered  by  the  new  reserva- 
tion ;  ergo,  no  colour  of  the  old  fealty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  mani- 
fest ;  for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the  manor, 
and  this  is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had 
escheated  to  the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  or 
come  to  him  upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  cases  it 
had  come  in  lieu  of  the  seigniory,  and  been  parcel 
of  the  manor,  and  so  within  the  reservation,  but 
clearly  not  upon  a  purehase  in  fact. 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  bnt  upon 
that  which  is  granted ;  and  this  tenancy  was  never 
granted,  but  was  in  the  tenant  before ;  and  there- 
fore  no  colour  it  should  come  under  the  reserva^ 
tion.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  the  seig- 
niory of  that  tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor, 
and  is  also  granted ;  and  although  it  be  extinct  in 
substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  osse  as  to  9C];cCok«, 
the  king's  service:  this  deserveth  an-  *-*••»'»• 
swer :  for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  infer- 
red out  of  Carr's  case. 

Kiiffr  Edward  YI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering 
ninety-four  pounds  rent  in  fee  farm  tenendum  de 
East  Greenwich  in  soccage;  and  after,  Queen 
Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst  other  things 
tenendum  in  capite,  and  the  grantee  released  to 
the  heir  of  the  tenant;  yet  the  rent  shall  be  in  esse, 
as  to  the  king,  but  the  land,  aaith  the  book,  shall 
be  devisable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole,  as  not 
held  in  capite. 

And  so  the  case  of  the  honour  of  Pick- 
eringe,  where  the  king  granted   the 
bailiwick  rendering  rent;  and  after  granted  the 
honour,  and  the  bailiwick  became  forfeited,  and 
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the  gnntee  look  foifeitora  thereof,  wherelgr  it  wse 
extinet ;  yet  the  rent  remaineth  as  to  the  king  oat 
of  the  bailiwick  extinct. 

'Fheee  two  caeee  partly  make  not  against  us, 
and  partly  make  for  ns :  there  be  two  differences 
that  avoid  them.  First,  there  the  tenures  or  rents 
are  in  esse  in  those  cases  for  the  king's  benefit, 
and  here  they  should  be  in  esse  to  the  king's  pre- 
judice, who  should  otherwise  have  a  more  benefi- 
cial tenure.  Again,  in  these  cases  the  first  reser- 
▼ation  was  of  a  thing  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the 
resenration ;  and  then  there  is  no  reason  the  act 
subsequent  of  the  king's  tenant  should  prejudice 
the  king's  interest  once  vested  and  settled  :  but 
here  the  reservation  was  never  good,  because  it  is 
oQt  of  a  thing  extinct  in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  torneth  Carr's  ease 
mainly  for  us,  is,  for  tliat  where  the  tenure  is  of  a 
rent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  ^e  land,  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
rent  or  seigniory  to  be  in  esse,  as  to  support  the 
tenure :  but  of  what !  only  of  the  said  rent  or 
eeigniory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the 
land  shall  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  be- 
fore. And  so  is  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  where  it 
is  adjudged,  that  though  the  rent  beheld  in  capite, 
yet  the  land  was  nevertheless  devisable  for  the 
whole,  as  no  ways  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why,  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  he  reserved 
out  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  toucheth  not 
at  all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land 
must  be  also  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek 
out  a  new  tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  mast  be  in 
capite. 

And  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  ex- 
tinct, where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as 
the  mean  held  before;  as  where  the  menalty  is 
granted  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  tenancy  is 
granted  to  the  mean,  or  where  the  menalty  d^ 
scendeth  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  menalty  is 
forejudged.  In  all  these  cases  the  tenancy,  I 
grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held  before,  and 
die  difference  is  because  there  was  an  old  seig- 
niory in  being ;  which  remaineth  untouched  and 
unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree  nearer  to 
the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  our  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crown, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seigniory  of  the  manor 
in  esse ;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
creation  of  a  new  seigpniory,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  old. 

For  the  third  coarse,  that  the  law  should  create 
a  new  distinct  tenare  by  fealty  of  this  parcel, 
guided  by  the  express  tenure  upon  the  manor;  it 
is  the  probablest  course  of  the  three :  but  yet,  if 
the  former  authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  un- 
derstood and  marked,  they  show  the  law  plainly, 
that  it  cannot  be;  for  you  shall  ever  take  the 
fs  grant  ad  idemj  vad  not  ad  mmik^  or  ai 


proxtmum^  no  more  than  in  the  ease  of  the  abaque 
aHquo  reddendo^  or  as  free  as  the  crown;  who 
would  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  should  amount 
to  a  soocage  tenure  I  for  mimmwn  ai  nihiloprox^ 
imum  /  and  yet  they  are  tenures  by  knight's  ser- 
vice in  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one  patent  pass 
two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  upon  the  one 
of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  ut  expresaum 
serviHum  regain  vel  declarei  taeitum.  No  more 
shall  you  in  our  case  imply  that  the  express  te- 
nure reserved  upon  the  manor  shall  govern,  or 
declare  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  control  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  give  some 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  and  show  they  have 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our 
case. 

Firet,  if  the  king  have  land  by  attainder  of 
treason,  and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself, 
and  of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  per 
normam  legi$  eommunitf  but  the  old  tenare  pdr 
normam  atatuti^  which  taketh  away  the  intend- 
ment of  the  common  law ;  for  the  statute  direcfp 
eth  it  so,  and  otherwise  the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  parcel  of  the  demesne 
of  a  manor  Unendum  de  nobia^  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of 
the  honour,  and  not  in  capite :  for  here  the  more 
vehement  presumption  controlleth  the  less;  for 
the  law  doth  presume  the  king  hath  no  intent  to 
dismember  it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  his 
court  and  the  perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenendum 
by  a  rose  pro  amnihua  aerviiiia^  this  is 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  abaqae  aHquo  inde  red* 
dendo,  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  for  pro  omnilnta 
aeroitiia  shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service : 
whereas,  fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and 
so  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugnant  reservation. 

The  case  of  the  frenkalmoigne,  I  Tubtane 
mean  the  case  where  the  king  grants  '»Mk«imrf^fc 
lands  of  the  Templers  to  J.  S.  to  hold  as  the 
Templere  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalmoigne ; 
and  yet  hath  been  ruled   to  be  no  tenure  by 
knight's  service  in  capite,  but  only  a 
soccage  tenure,  is  easily  answered; 
for  that  the  frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a 
tenure  in  soccage  with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege 
ceasetb,  and  the  tenure  remains. 

To  conclade,  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  arguments 
thus :  My  major  is,  where  ealamua  kgia  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  knight's  service  in  capite.  My 
minor  is,  this  tenure  is  lef^  to  the  law ;  ergo,  this 
tenure  is  in  capite. 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and 
then  upon  the  statutes  of  the  duchy. 

First,  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  a 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  or 
the  like  primitive  and  secondary  interest  are  con- 
joined in  one  person,  yea,  though  it  be  in  autre 
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droit  i  yet,  if  it  be  of  like  perdurable  eatate,  they 
are  so  extinct,  as  by  act  in  law  they  may  be 
leviTed,  but  by  grant  they  cannot. 

For,  if  a  man  have  a  aeigrniory  in  his  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  his  wife,  and  bis  wife 
dieth  without  issue,  the  seigniory  is  revived ;  bat 
if  he  will  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  saving  his  rent, 
he  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
and  let  it  be  well  observed,  between  autre  aMpaei" 
tit  and  autre  droit ;  for  in  case  of  autre  eapadtie 
the  interests  are  eorUigua^  and  not  eonftnua,  con- 
Joined,  but  not  confounded.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  master  of  an  hospital  have  a  seigniory,  and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Albans  have 
a  tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be 
made  mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the 
tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, the  seigniory  of  the  hospital  is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  politic,  if  a 
man  have  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a 
bishop  is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and 
the  bishop,  before  the  statute,  grants  away  the 
land  under  the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is 
revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of 
the  crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which 
is  in  the  king^s  natural  capacity,  though  illoa- 
irated  with  some  privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the 
king  have  the  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown, 
and  the  tenancy  in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our 
case  is,  and  make  a  feoffment  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenure  must  be  revived ;  and  this  is  by  the  ground 
of  the  common  law.  But  the  case  is  the  more 
strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  1  H.  IV.,  3  H.  V. 
and  1  H.  VII.  of  the  duchy,  by  which  the  duchy-seal 
is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways 
to  touch  the  crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in 
actual  possession  of  the  thing  that  should  pass, 
or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in 
suspense,  as  our  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 


will  not  extinguish  so  mnch  as  a  spaik  of  tfaml^ 
which  is  in  the  right  of  the  crown ;  and  so  a  plain 
revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  follow,  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall- not  know 
how  to  hold,  because  men  must  go  back  to  the 
ancient  tenure,  and  not  rest  on  the  tenns  limited ; 
for  this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy, 
which,  likewise,  is  now  in  use,  which  is  to  take 
both  seals,  and  then  all  is  vafe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  nnder  the  duchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown,  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reser- 
vation by  that  seal,  and  so,  of  necessity,  it  falleth 
to  the  law  to  make  the  tenure ;  for  every  teservm- 
tion  must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as 
a  dean  and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chap* 
ter,  and  reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heirs, 
nor  e  eenver$o  t  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant 
land  of  the  duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a 
tenure  to  the  crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  put 
in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the  commen- 
taries, where  it  is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  the  duchy  land,  the  feoffee  shall  4iold  in 
capite ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way 
of  express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  sim- 
ply, the  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the 
point,  buktbat  it  is  via  versa ;  and  it  was  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  case :  the  king  had  in  the 
right  of  the  duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of  land, 
which  was  monastery  land,  which  he  had  in  the 
right  of  the  crown,  and  granted  away  the  land 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless,  the  rent  continued  to  Uie  duchy,  and  so 
upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  dnchy 
decreed :  so,  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  you 
take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  this  land  must  be  held  in  capita*  Aiid« 
therefore,  &c. 
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7%e  Cbfe,  shortly  put,  without  Names  or  Dates  more 
than  <f  Necessity,  is  this* 

Sir  John  Stanhope  conveys  the  manor  of  Bnr- 
rough-ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself, 
nor  his  son,  from  disposing  some  propprtion  of 
that  land  according  to  their  oopasiona,  so  as  my 


lady  were  at  no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inserteth 
into  the  conveyance  a  power  of  revocation  and 
alteration  in  this  manner ;  provided  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  successively  to 
alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  and  to  limit  and 
appoint  new  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  computed  after  the  rents 
then  answered :  and  that  immediately  after  sack 
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4eelaratton,  or  makings  void,  the  feofTees  shall 
stand  seised  to  suob  new  uses ;  ita  quod,  her  or 
his  son,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
or  making  void  shall  assure,  within  the  same 
town,  ionium  Urrarum  ei  ienamfUorum^  ei  aimilu 
valorise  as  were  so  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed. 
in  the  first  conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope,  his  son,  revokes  the  land  in 
Burrough-ash,  and  other  parcels  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  and  within  six  months 
assures  to  my  lady  and  to  the  former  uses  Burton- 
joice  and  other  lands;  and  the  jury  have  found 
that  the  lands  revoked  contain  twice  so  much  in 
number  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much  in  yearly 
Talue,  as  the  new  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 
lands  are  rented  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  find 
the  lands  of  Burrough.ash  now  out  of  lease  for- 
merly made :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assu- 
rance was  given  before  the  ejectment,  but  only 
that  Sir  John  Stanhope  had,  by  word,  told  his 
mother  that  such  an  assurance  was  made,  not 
showing  or  delivering  the  deed. 

The  question  is,  Whether  Burrough-ash  be 
well  revoked?  Which  question  divides  itself 
into  three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
clause  ?  for  if  so,  then  there  needs  no  new  assu- 
rance, but  the  revocation  is  absolute  per  m. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be  an  effectual  clai^se,  whe- 
ther it  be  pursued  or  no  ?  wherein  the  question 
win  restr  whether  the  value  of  the  reassured  lands 
shiill  be  only  computed  by  rents  1 
.  And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
well  pursued,  yet  whether  the  revocation  can 
work  until  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  new  as- 
surance 1 

And  I  shall  prove  plainly,  that  ita  quod  stands 
well  with  the  power  of  revocation;  and  if  it 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest  of 
the  clause  with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and 
cannot  be  void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
be  accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical 
value  by  the  rent,  but  a  true  value  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

And,  lastly,  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as  this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  things  doubtful ;  but  it  is  the  true 
use  of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at 
least  to  maintain  things  that  are  clear  to  be  clear, 
as  they  are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my 
labour  will  be  in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a 
case  rather  of  novelty  than  difficulty,  and,  there- 
fore, may  require  argument,  but  will  not  endure 
much  argiixpent,  but,  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
understanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it, 
I  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  in 
law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm  that  the 
clause  so  that,  ita  quqd^  containing  the  recompense. 
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governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and 
that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  than 
as  by  way  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  per- 
formed; and  if  otherwise,  then  I  say  plainly, 
you  shall  not  construe  by  fractions ;  but  the  whole 
clause  and  power  is  void,  not  in  ianto^  but  in  toto. 
Of  the  first  of  them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense ; 
and  not  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do 
take  place,  but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided 
by  those  words,  may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger's  case,  comment,  nmud 
171.     A  man  in  August  makes  a  lease,  ^^Sf't 
rendering  ten  pounds  rent  yearly  to  be  "'* 
paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michael- 
mas ;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  by  law,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
Annunciation :  for  else  he  cannot  have  a  rent 
yearly ;  for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the 
first  year. 

Fitzwilliams's  case,  3  Jac.  Co.  p.  6,  mnHiiinnrt 

nas  8  -ho  Co 

f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  p.  <t  at. 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Fitzwilliamt  should 
have  power  to  alter,  and  change,  revoke,  deters 
mine,  and  make  void  the  uses  limited :  the  words 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  to 
determine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by 
limitation  of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  the  same 
deed  ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the 
speaking  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  acts 
against  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to 
make  void,  then  to  limit. 

So  if  I  convey  land  and  covenant  with  you  to 
make  farther  assurance,  so  that  you  require  it  of 
me,  there,  though  the  request  be  placed  last,  yet 
it  must  be  acted  first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  say,  faiw 
ther,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  take  twenty 
timber  trees  to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the 
land,  so  that  my  bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you 
shall  take  them,  here  the  assignment,  though  last 
placed,  must  precede.  And,  therefore,  the  gram- 
marians do  infer  well  upon  the  word  period,  which 
is  a  full  and  complete  clause  or  sentence,  that 
it  is  campkxus  orationii  drcularit:  for  as  in  a 
circle  there  is  not  prius  nor  poaUriut^  so  in  one  sen- 
tence you  shall  not  respect  the  placing  of  words ; 
but  though  the  words  lie  in  length,  yet  the  sense 
is  round,  so  as  prima  erunt  novissima  et  novimma 
prima.  For  though  you  cannot  speak  all  at  once 
so,  yet  you  must  construe  ^nd  judge  upon  all  at 
once. 

To  apply  this ;  I  say  these  words,  so  that, 
though  loco  et  texiu  posteriora^  yet  they  be  poteataU 
et  ienBu  priora  /  as  if  they  had  been  penned,  thus-, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
so  that  he  assure  lands,  &c.,  to  revoke ;  and  wba| 
difference  between,  so  that  he  assure,  he  may 
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leroke ;  or,  be  ma j  reroke,  so  that  he  aeenre ; 
for  yoo  mast  either  make  the  **  so  that*'  to  be  pre- 
cedent m  Toid,  as  I  shall  tell  yoo  anon.  And, 
therefore,  the  law  will  rather  invert  the  words 
than  pervert  the  sense. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cases  I  pat  it  b 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be 
performed ;  and  so  the  Itfw  may  marshal  it  as  it 
may  stand  with  possibility ;  and  so  if  it  had  been 
in  this  case  no  more  but,  so  that  Sir  Thomas  or 
John  should  assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken 
of,  the  law  might  have  intended  it  precedent. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  put  to  be  at  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  declaration,  and, 
therefore,  you  cannot  vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must 
be  in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of 
the  declaration ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  most 
be  time  precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by 
determining  the  uses  thereupon;  so  it  is  not 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  declaration  itself, 
but  to  the  warrant  of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  so  that,  &c.  And  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  by  my  second  reason,  to  which  now  I 
come;  for  as  for  the  cavillation  upon  the  word 
immediately,  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  second  reason,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of 
speech,  ^*  so  that  :*'  for  no  man  will  make  any  great 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  words  had  been  «t,  if  Sir  Thomas 
shall  within  six  months  of  such  declaration  con- 
vey ;  but  that  it  must  have  been  intended  pre- 
cedent; yet,  if  you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita 
quod  and  n,  howsoever  in  propriety  the  ita  quod 
may  seem  subsequent,  and  the  n  precedent,  yet 
they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 

So  we  see  in  4  Edw.  YI.  Colthurst's 
case  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 
at  ipse  vtUet  habitare  et  residen$  esse; 
there  the  word  ti  amounts  to  a  condition  subse- 
quent ;  for  he  could  not  be  resident  before  he  took 
the  state ;  and  so,  via  versa  may  ita  quod  be  pre- 
cedent, for  else  it  must  be  idle  and  void.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  ita  quod,  though  it  be  good 
words  of  conditioii,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
condition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather 
a  qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  joined,  and  made  part  of  their  es- 
sence, which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases. 
For,  allow  it  had  been  thus,  so  that  the  deed  of 
declaration  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is 
all  one,  as  by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months, 
as  it  is  said  in  Digg's  case,  48  Eliz.  f.  173,  that 
by  deed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all 
4n»i&  Co.  one  with  deed  indented  and  enrolled. 
It  is  but  a  modus  faeiendi^  a  description, 
and  of  the  same  nature  is  the  ita  quod ;  so,  if  it 
had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas 
to  declare,  so  that  the  declaration  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  my  lord  chief  justice,  is  it  not  all  one  with 
the  more  compendious  form  of  penning,  that  Sir 
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Thomas  shall  deelars  widi  the  eonsent  of  my  loid 
chief  justice  1  And  if  it  had  been  thus,  so  that 
Sir  John,  within  six  months  after  such  declaration, 
shall  obtain  the  eonsent  of  my  lord  chief  jostiee, 
shonld  not  the  uses  have  expected  ?  Bot  these, 
yon  will  say,  are  forms  and  cireumstaaees  an- 
nexed to  the  conveyance  required  :  why,  sorely, 
any  collateral  matter  coopled  by  the  iia  quod  is  as 
strong  !  If  the  ita  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid 
my  lady  one  thousand  pounds,  or  entered  into 
bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the  like,  all 
these  make  but  one  entire  idea  or  notion,  how  that 
his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple,  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  ajod  re- 
strained, that  is  to  say,  not  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  they  are  parts  incorporated  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  authority  itself. 

The  third  reason  is,  the  justice  of  the  law  in 
taking  words  so  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties* 
intent  perish ;  for,  as  one  saiUi,  prmtUU  torquere 
verba  quam  homines^  better  wrest  words  out  of  place 
than  my  Lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  jointure,  that 
was  meant  to  her.  And,  therefore,  it  is  elegantly 
said  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  which  I  vouched  be- 
fore, though  words  be  contradictory,  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  book,  pugnant  tanquam  ex  dia^ 
metro ;  yet  the  law  delighteth  to  make  atone- 
ment, as  ^ell  between  words  as  between  parties, 
and  will  reconcile  them  so  as  they  may  stand,  and 
abhorreth  a  vacuumj  as  well  as  nature  abhorreth 
it;  and,  as  nature,  to  avoid  a  vacuum^  will  draw 
substances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the 
law  draw  words.  Therefore,  saith  Littleton,  if  I 
make  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this 
is  a  condition  to  the  feoffor,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it 
works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a  third  person, 
it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the  law  favoQreth 
not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vacuum. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  £.  III.,  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank-marriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriage  is  first  put, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor;  yet, 
rather  than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though 
it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage,  being  but  a 
privilege  of  estate,  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.,  Tressham^s  case;  the  king 
granteth  a  wardship  before  it  fall;  good,  because 
it  cannot  inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not 
be  good  by  plea,  as  the  book  terms  it,  it  were 
void ;  so  that,  no,  not  in  the  king^s  case,  the  law 
will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  that 
this  act  of  Sir  John  should  be  actus  geminus,  a 
kind  of  twine  to  take  back  and  to  givi  back,  and 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption; 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to 
take  the  one  part,  which  is  the  privation  of 
my  lady^s  jointure,  and  not  the  other,  which  is 
the  restitution  or  compensation,  were  a  thing 
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utterly  iojimouft  in  matter,  and  absurd  in  con- 
Btraction.  « 

The  foarth  reason  is  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
eonyeyanee,  which  is  by  way  of  use,  and  there- 
fore ovLghi  to  be  construed  more  favourably,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly ; 
for  although  it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Dillon's  case, 
and  in  FitEwilliams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to 
construe  the  statute  of  37  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  tiie  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  and 
irregular;  yet,  if  the  late  authorities  be  well 
marked,  and  the  reason  of  them,  you  shall  find 
this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of  operation  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of  esposition 
of  words  they  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent;  for  with  that  part  the  statute 
of  97  doth:  not  meddle.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
question  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon 
condition  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  with- 
out an  entry!  or  whether,  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for 
years,  tiie  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  John  a 
Downe,  this  remainder  be  good  or  no!  these 
cases  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  so 
will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 

For  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease 
for  life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John 
a  Style,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to 
John  a  Downe,  this  latter  remainder  is  void, 
because  it  comes  too  late,  the  general  words 
having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style.  But  put 
it  by  way  of  use  a  roan  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee 
of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  the  other  lands  in  Vale  to  the 
use  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and 
of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone. 
Now  his  wife  shall  have  no  Jointure  in 
the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  judged 
in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odiam. 
And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qualify  the  first,  and  to  make 
it  attend  and  expect ;  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  to  see 
4t  Eiia.  Co  ^^1^0  case  of  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke, 
•*'••*•  p.  6,  f.  84,  where  by  a  custom  a  livery 
may  expect;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  manor 
of  Porchester  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  except  it  were  pre- 
sented within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor, 
and  there  ruled  that  it  was  but  actus  inehoaiua^  till 
it  was  presented ;  now,  if  it  be  not  merely  against 
reason  of  law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as 
livery,  which  keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not 
wait,  should  expect  a  farther  perfection,  a  fortiori^ 
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may  a  conveyance  in  use  or  declaration  of  use 
receive  a  consummation  by  degrees,  and  several 
acts.    And  thus  much  for  the  main  point. 

Now,  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate, 
it  is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They 
say  that  the  words  are,  that  the  uses  'shall  rise 
immediately  after  the  declaration,  and  we  would 
have  an  interposition  of  an  act  between,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  declaration  first,  then  a 
new  assurance  within  the  six  months;  and,  lastly, 
the  uses  to  rise :  whereunto  the  answer  is  easy ; 
for  we  have  showed  before  that  the  declaration 
and  the  new  assurance  are  in  the  intent  of  him 
that  made  the  conveyance,  and  likewise,  in  eye  of 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  So  as  immedi* 
ately  after  the  declaration  roust  be  uriderstood  of 
a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  U,  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,  the  king  shall  have 
his  year,  day,  and  waste;  but  when!  Not 
before  an  office  found ;  and  yet  the  words  of  the 
statute  of  praarogativa  regit  are,  rex  habcbit 
eaiaUa  felonum,  et  n  tpn  habent  liberum  tenement 
turn,  siaiim  eapiaiur  in  manus  dmnini,  et  rexhabebii 
annum,  diem  et  wutum  s  and  here  the  word  statim 
is  understood  of  the  effectual  and  lawful  time* 
that  is,  after  office  found. 

So  in  3  H.  IV.  f.  17,  it  appears 
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that  by  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell, 
if  the  debt  be  acknowledged,  and  the  day  past 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  $tatim^ 
in  French  maintenanti  yet,  nevertheless,  this 
atatim  shall  not  be  understood  before  the  process 
of  law  requisite  passed,  that  is,  the  day  comprised 
in  the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  VIII.  f.  19,  by 
Audley  the  chancellor,  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future ;  a  fortiori^ 
say  I,  the  immediate  future  tense  may  be  taken 
for  a  distant  future  tense ;  as  if  I  be  bound  that 
my  son,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
shall  marry  your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of 
twelve  years ;  yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when 
he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And 
so  in  our  case  immediately  afier  the  declaration 
is  intended  when  all  things  shall  be  performed, 
that  are  coupled  with  the  said  declaration. 

But  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much ;  for  no 
man  will  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  Lady  Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months 
without  either  the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but 
that  the  old  should  expect  until  the  new  were  set^ 
tied  without  any  interim.  And  so  I  conclude 
this  course  of  atonements,  as  Fitzwil]iaros*s  case 
calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that  all  the 
words,  by  a  true  marshaling  of  the  acts,  may  stand 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  tanquam  ex  abundantif  that  if  both 
clauses  do  not  live  together,  they  must  both  die 
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together;  for  the  law  loves  neither  fractions  of 
estates  nor  fractions  of  constructions;  and  there- 

■iaaadju-  ^^^  ^^  Jomiin  and  Askew's  case, 
'  37  Eliz.,  a  man  did  devise  lands  in  tail 
with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead.  Is  it  said  there  that  the  words,  as  if 
he  were  naturally  dead,  shall  be  void,  and  the 
words,  that  his  estate  shall  cease,  goodt  No, 
but  the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all 
one  reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  as  if,  for  they 
both  suspend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  void  for  the  second  1 
No,  but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  uses  ha<]  been 
^  thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  his 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans, 
who  hath  no  power  to  take  enrolments ;  or  so  that 
the  deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be 
made  void  by  Parliament :  in  all  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth 
strike  upwards,  and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole 
dause.  And,  therefore,  that  all  the  words  may 
stand,  is  the  first  and  true  course;  that  all  the 
words  be  void,  is  the  second  and  probable ;  hot 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the 
assuring  part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. 

Now  come  I  to  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein,  methinks,  you  are 
as  ill  a  measurer  of  values  as  you  are  an  expounder 
of  words;  which  point  I  will  divide,  firat  consi- 
dering what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the 
word  value;  and,  secondly,  to  see  what  special 
words  may  be  in  these  clauses,  either  to  draw  it 
to  a  value  of  a  present  arrentation,  or  to  under- 
Btsnd  it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  will- 
ingly, misunderatood.  By  the  common  law 
there  is  upon  a  warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I 
put  the  case,  therefore,  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
fee  with  warranty  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  being 
worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  then  in 
lease  for  twenty  shillings.  The  lease  expires, 
for  that  is  our  case,  though  I  bold  it  not  needfnl, 


the  question  is,  whether,  upon  an  eviction,  thero 
shall  not  be  recovered  from  me  land  to  the  value 
of  twenty  pounds. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  forty  pounds  and  no  more  worth,  there 
descendeth  other  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
two  for  twenty  pounds,  but  worth  eighty  poandst 
shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put  this  land 
in  hotchpotch  ? 

So  if  two  pareenera  be  in  tail,  and  they  make 
partition  of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in 
value,  shall  this  bind  their  issues  1  By  no  means ; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  ftedse  to  judge  of  valaes 
as  the  rent,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes 
ancient,  sometimes  where  great  fines  have  been 
taken,  sometimes  where  no  fines;  so  as  in  point 
of  recompense  you  were  as  good  put  false  weights 
into  the  hands  of  the  law,  as  to  bring  in  this  in- 
terpretation of  value  by  a  present  arrentation. 
But  this  is  not  worth  the  speaking  to  in  general ; 
that  which  giveth  colour  is  the  special  words  in 
the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  twenty  pounds* 
value  should  be  according  to  the  rents  then 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
correspondence  in  the  computation  likewise  of  the 
recompense.  But  this  is  so  far  from  eountenaneing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crosseth  it;  for 
oppoaita  juxta  $e  ponta  nuigit  eiueeaeutU  .*  firet,  it 
may  be  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  firat 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double, 
and  as  some  say  quadruple,  better  than  the  rent, 
he  would  have  the  more  scope  of  revocation  under 
his  twenty  pounds*  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompensed 
firat,  are  there  any  words  geeundum  compuiaiionem 
praedietam?  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth 
the  clause  rest  upon  the  words  nmiUi  vabrU? 
No,  but  joineth  tatUum  H  aimiHa  valoris  .*  confound 
not  predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere-stones  of 
reason.  Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality ;  nay« 
he  saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why, 
marry,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  roen*s  possessions 
lie  about  them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  it  must  be 
as  much,  as  good,  as  near;  so  plainly  doth  the 
intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should '  not  be  a 
loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  discharged 
by  the  court] 
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'J %e  effect  of  thejbrai  argumefU  cf  the  king* a  Boliciior' 
generalj  in  maintaining  the  Juritdiction  of  the 
council  of  the  marchea  over  the  four  ahirea. 

The  question  for  the  present  is  on]y  upon  the 
statute  of  3^  H.  VIII.,  and  though  it  be  a  great 
question,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for 
it  ts  but  a  true  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the 
word  march. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter 
precedent,  and  subsequenL 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent 
touching  the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those 
that  construe  and  receive  them. 

First,  therefore,  as  to  vis  termini^  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  word  marches  stgni- 
fieth  no  more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in 
Latin  Umites,  or  conjinia,  or  eoniermina ;  and  thereof 
was  derired  at  the  first  marchiOf  a  marquis,  which 
was  cornea  Umitaneua, 

Now  these  limits  cannot  be  Hnea  imaginaria, 
but  it  must  have  some  contents  and  dimension, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent ; 
and  for  this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out 
of  our  own  state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  late- 
ly  the  borders  upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle 
ahires  were  commonly  called  the  east,  west,  and 
middle  marches. 

To  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word  ;  I 
shall  prove  that  the  Parliament  took  it  in  this 
sense  by  three  several  argruments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle;  and  it  is  a  rule,  verba  aunt  aceipienda^  ut 
aoriientur  effeetum  f  for  this  word  marches,  as  is 
confessed  on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the. 
counties'  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord- 
ships' marchers,  which  is  theirs;  that  is,  such 
lordships,  as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  in- 
festation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not 
under  the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion, 
but  like  the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  played. 
Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  then  all 
equivocation  ceased. 

That  it  is  destroyed  appears  manifestly,  by  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.,  made  seven  years  before 
the  statute  of  which  we  dispute;  for  by  that  sta- 


tute all  the  lordships*  marchers  are  made  shire 
ground,  being  either  annexed  to  the  ancient  coun. 
ties  of  Wales,  or  to  the  ancient  counties  of  England, 
or  erected  into  new  counties,  and  made  parcel  of 
the  dominion  of  Wales,  and  so  no  more  marches 
after  the  statute  of  27 :  so  as  there  were  no  marches 
in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  comparing  of 
the  place  of  the  .statute,  whereupon  our  doubt 
riseth ;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lord  president  and  council  in  the  dominion  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with 
another  place  of  the  same  statute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  left  out ;  for  the  rule  is,  oppoaita  juxta 
ae  poaita  magia  elueeaeunt.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  statute  which  gives  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  to  make  and  alter  laws  for  the  weal  of 
his  subjects  of  his  dominion  of  Wales;  there  the 
word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was  not 
thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  king  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  subjects' 
birthright,  in  any  part  of  the  realm  of  England  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  marches 
in  that  place,  you  may  manifestly  collect  the  sig. 
nification  of  the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  be 
meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The  third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this: 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  but  confirmed  ;  for  there  was  a 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  IV.  his 
time,  by  matter  yet  appearing;  and  it  is  evident 
upon  the  statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause 
which  we  now  handle  it  referreth  twice  to  the 
usage,  as  heretofore  hath  been  used. 

This,  then,  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the 
king's  intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  c^urty 
was,  likewise,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  in 
the  establishing  thereof,  because  the  Parliament 
builded  upon  an  old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had 
three  branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  mani- 
festly comprehend  the  four  shires. 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wales,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reclaimed : 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president 
and  council  tiiere  to  have  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand over  the  English  shires ;  because  that  by 
the  aid  of  them,  which  were  undoubted  gfood  sub- 
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jeotSt  they  might  the  better  govern  and  enppreai 
those  that  were  doubtful  subjects^ 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  four 
shires  were  comprehended  in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  Equity ;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  gladiuM  in 
vagina^  for  it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst 
them ;  for  even  in  punishment  of  riots  and  misde- 
meanors, they  proceed  not  by  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  way  of  jury,  but  as  a 
council,  by  way  of  examination.  And  again  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  that  court  for  their 
better  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal,  for  gladitu  gladium  juval. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England  ;  and 
this  of  necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires ; 
for,  otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Welsh  on  the  side  of  Wales,  he 
might  take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the 
subject  of  Wales,  for  whose  weal  and  benefit  the 
statute  was  chiefly  made,  had  been  wronged  by 
the  English  in  any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have 
sought  his  remedy  at  Westminster. 

The  third  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to 
make  a  convenient  dignity  and  state  of  the  man- 
sion and  resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should 
be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise  must 
plainly  include  the  four  shires ;  for  otherwise  to 
have  sent  primogenitum  regis  to  a  government, 
which,  without  the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as 
things  then  were,  had  more  pearl  than  honour  or 
command ;  or  to  have  granted  him  only  a  power 
of  lieutenancy  in  those  shires,  where  he  was  to 
keep  bis  state,  not  adorned  with  some  authority 
civil,  had  not  been  convenient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that 
I  am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment precedent. 

Now,  touching  the  construction  subsequent,  the 
rule  is  good,  optimua  legum  itUerprea  eomuetudo  ,- 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  a  usage  against  a 
statute,  but  by  a  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say  but  the  word  marches  will  bear 
the  sense  that  we  give  it. 

This  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by  four  nota- 
ble circumstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not 
late  or  recent ;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not 
popular  or  vulgar ;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  ad- 
mitted and  quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted ; 
and,  fourthly,  when  it  was  brought  in  question, 
which  was  but  once,  it  hath  been  affirmed,  jttdi' 
do  eofUroverso. 

For  the  first,  there  is  record  of  a  president  and 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  juris- 
diction in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before 
the  statute,  namely,  since  18  E.  IV.  as  the  like 


number  of  years  since ;  so  that  it  is  Janu»  h^otu^ 
it  hath  a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  well 
as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allow- 
ances by  the  practice  of  that  court,  by  suits  ori- 
ginally commenced  there,  by  remanding  from  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  when  causes  within  those 
shires  have  been  commenced  here  above ;  some- 
times in  chancery,  sometimes  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, by  the  admittance  of  divers  great  learned 
men  and  great  judges,  that  have  been  of  that 
council,  and  exercised  that  jurisdiction;  as  atone 
time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brooks,  being  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and  divers 
others ;  by  the  king's  learned  council,  which  al- 
ways were  called  to  the  penning  of  the  king*s 
instructions ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  king's  instruo 
tions  themselves,  which,  though  they  be  not  al- 
ways extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H. 
VIII.,  when  Princess  Mary  went  down,  that  the 
four  shires  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions, either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amounts 
to  so  much.  So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  or 
practice  hath  not  been  an  obscure  custom,  prac- 
tised by  the  multitude,  which  is  many  times  er* 
roneous,  but  authorized  by  the  judgment  and  con- 
sent of  the  state :  for  as  it  is  vera  vox  to  say, 
maxinuu  erroris  papulus  magister  f  so  it  is  dura  vux 
to  say,  maaeimu%  erroris  prineq»  magiUer* 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  brought  in  question 
till  16  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  one  Wynde. 

And,  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moved 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard,  attorney, 
and  Bromley,  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  liv- 
ing in  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  and  by  them 
reported  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  upon  their  report  decreed,  and  the 
jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest 
badges  and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  vio- 
lent in  demonstration,  that  these  four  shires  were 
understood  by  the  word  marches;  the  one  the 
denomination  of  that  counciU  which  was  ever  in 
common  appellation  termed  and  styled  the  council 
of  the  marches,  or  in  the  marches,  rather  than  the 
council  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  and  d:nominaUo 
est  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended  of  lord- 
ships' marches,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should  have 
called  my  lord  mayor  my  lord  may9r  of  the 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  the 
four  English  shires,  which  indeed  were  the  more 
worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in 
the  shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  not 
have  jurisdiction  where  it  sitteth,  is  a  thing  utterly 
improbable,  for  they  should  be  tanqvam  piscis  in 
arido. 

So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that 
the  word  marches  in  that  place,  by  the  natunl 
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sense,  and  true  intent  of  the  statnte,  is  meant  the 
four  shires.  * 

7^  ^ed  (f  that  that  was  tpoken  hy  Serjeant  Hutton 
and  Serjeant  Harris^  in  anawer  of  Ae  former  ar^ 
gument,  and  for  the  excluding  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  marches  in  the  four  shires. 

That  which  they  both  did  deliver  was  reduced 
to  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prove  the  use  of  the  word  marches 
for  lordships*  marchers.  ■« 

The  second  to  prove  the  continuance  of  that  use 
of  the  word,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  the 
lordships'  marchers  shire-grounds ;  whereupon  it 
was  inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  de- 
stroyed in  nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  upon 
the  statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that 
that  statute  intended  that  word  in  that  significa- 
tion. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes 
before  27  H.  Vlll.y  and  divers  book-cases  of  law 
in  print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein 
the  word  marches  of  A'Vales  was  understood  of 
the  lordships'  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas 
we  show  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they 
show  theirs  common  and  frequent;  and  whereas 
we  show  it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation, 
they  show  theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  au- 
thorities of  hooks,  and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotland  was  not  like,  but  rather 
contrary ;  for  th^y  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England  :  whereas, 
the  statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches 
of  England,  but  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and, 
therefore,  that  county  could  not  be  termed 
marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
some  words  in  the  statute  of '42  H.  VIII.,  where 
the  statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  trea- 
son committed  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof, 
doth  use  that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the 
statute  of  27 ;  whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the 
word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this 
day,  which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the 
president  and  council  there,  tn/rn  prineipaUiat. 
WalUas^  and  infra  the  four  counties  by  name,  with 
this  clause  farther,  et  marchias  WaUim  eisdem 
comitaiibus  adjacent!* :  whereby  they  infer  two 
things  strongly,  the  one  that  Uie  marches  of 
Wales  must  needs  be  a  distinct  thing  from  Uie 


four  counties;  the  other  that  the  word  maiches 
was  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers  long  after 
both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceed- 
ing, which  had  been  in  the  four  new  erected 
counties  of  Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  by  force  whereof  many  had  been 
proceeded  with  both  for  life  and  other  ways, 
should  be  called  in  question,  as  coram  nonjudiee^ 
insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four  shires; 
and,  therefore,  must  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches,  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  upon  the 
statute  of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same 
statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  majesty's  dominion  and  principality 
of  Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender 
zeal  and  afifection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  sub- 
jects of  Wales ;  and,  again,  at  the  humble  suit 
and  petition  of  his  subjects  of  Wales ;  whereby 
they  infer  that  the  statute  had  no  purpose  to  extend 
or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions or  subjects,  but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  Parliament. 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  see  the 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said,  they  doubted  not,  bat 
that  if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor,  they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And,  lastly,  they  relied,  as  upon  their  principal 
strength,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
jurisdiction  of  the  said  council;  for  they  said, 
that  from  34  of  H.  VIII.  until  11  of  Queen  Eliz. 
the  court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction 
upon  that  county,  being  likewise  adjacent  to 
Wales,  as  the  other  four  are;  but  that  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the 
same,  being  questioned  at  the  suit  of  one  Rad- 
forde,  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Dyer,  and  three 
other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  Chancery,  did  pro- 
nounce the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they  gave  this 
reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  principality 
or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason,  they 
say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.   This  was  the  substance  of  their  defence. 

T%e  reply  of  the  kingU  solicitor  to  the  arguments 
if  the  two  Serjeants, 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ments, ut  supra,  he  did  pursue  the  same  division 
in  his  reply,  observing,  nevertheless,  both  a  great 
redundancy  and  a  great  defect  in  that  which  was 
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spoken.  For,  touching  the  use  of  the  word 
marchas,  great  labour  had  been  taken,  which  was 
not  denied :  but  touching  the  intent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  reaaons  to  demonstrate  the  same, 
which  were  the  life  of  the  question,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And,  therefore,  as  to  the  first  head,  that  the 
word  marches  had  been  often  applied  to  the 
lordships'  marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism 
which  is  called  uiomaehia,  fighting  with  their 
shadows ;  and  that  the  sound  of  so  many  statutes, 
80  many  printed  book-cases,  so  many  records, 
were  nomina  magtia^  but  they  did  not  press  the 
question ;  for  we  grant  that  the  word  marches  had 
significations,  sometimes  for  the  counties,  some- 
times for  the  lordships'  marchers,  like  as  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and 
sometimes  for  the  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sale  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  ▼illages  or  hamlets  of  Dale  and 
Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale :  and,  therefore,  that  the  most  part 
of  that  they  had  said  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was 
said,  it  was  not  ad  idem ;  for  we  used  it  to  prove 
that  the  word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to 
whole  counties;  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly 
prove ;  neither  can  they  deny  it.  But,  then,  they 
pinch  upon  the  addition,  because  the  English 
counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  called  the 
marches  of  England,  and  the  English  counties 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  called  the  marches  of 
Wales ;  which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase ;  for 
sometimes  limits  and  borders  have  their  names 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out- 
ward country ;  for  the  distinction  of  exclunvi  and 
incUmve  is  a  distinction  both  in  time  and  place ; 
as  we  see  that  that  which  we  call  this  day  fort- 
night, excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the  law 
phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  quindena^ 
iocluding  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called 
the  marches  upon  Wales,  or  the  marches  against 
Wales,  then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and 
the  banks  against  the  seal  So  that  he  took  this 
to  be  but  a  toy  or  cavillation,  for  that  phrases  of 
speech  are  adplacilum^  et  recipiutU  ea»um. 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
true ;  and  I  do  find  when  the  lordships'  marchers 
were  annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of 
the  three  shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the 
claim  to  Worcester,  which  he  durst  not  have 
thought  on  for  any  of  the  other  three.  Bat  it  falls 
out  well  that  that  which  is  the  weakest  in  proba- 
bility, is  strongest  in  proof;  for  there  is  a  case 
ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the  rest.  But  the  true 
reason  is,  that  usage  must  overrule  propriety  of 


speech  ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  eommissions,  and 
instructions,  and  practices,  have  coupled  thess 
four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will  sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  First, 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  showed 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  the 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships' 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is 
evident,  that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marches  was  destroyed  and  extinct  by  27,  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soon  after,  and  did  but 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  after  it  hath  been  rung;  and  as  indeed  it  is 
usual  when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  name» 
which  is  expired,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  word 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records, 
they  must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from 
that  hold ;  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly 
by  the  law  of  27,  which  made  the  alteration  in 
the  thing  itself,  whereof  the  name  is  but  a  sha- 
dow; and  if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards, 
then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar, 
but  it  was  only  by  abuse,  and  by  a  trope  or 
eatachresis. 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  must  be  in  one 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of 
the  lordships'  marchers  made  part  of  Wales,  or 
of  the  lordships*  marchers  annexed  to  the  four 
shires  of  England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by 
the  statute  itself;  for  the  first  clause  of  the  statute 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  dominion 
of  Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein 
the  four  new  erected  counties,  which  were  for- 
merly lordships'  marchers,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  lordships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  ancient 
counties  of  Wales,  is  comprehended ;  so  that  of 
necessity  all  that,  territory  or  border  must  be 
Wales;  then  followeth  the  clause  immediately, 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same; 
so  that  the  Parliament  could  not  forget  so  soon 
what  they  had  said  in  the  clause  next  before :  and 
therefore  by  the  marches,  they  meant  somewhat 
else  besides  that  which  was  Wales.  Then,  if 
they  fly  to  the  second  signification,  and  say  that 
it  was  meant  by  the  lordships'  marchers  annexed 
to  the  four  English  shires,  that  device  is  merely 
nuper  nata  oratio^  a  mere  fiction  and  invention  of 
wit,  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice;  for,  if  that  were  so,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  should  be  over  part  of  those  shires, 
and  in  part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced 
against  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires. 
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it  ought  to  hare  been  hid  or  showed  that  they 
dwelt  within  the  ancient  lordships'  marchers, 
whereof  there  is  no  shadow  that  can  be  showed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  particulars. 
And  for  the  statute  of  32,  for  trial  of  treason,  he 
said  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  marches 
should  be  added  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  that  the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the 
trial  of  treasons,  which  should  be  committed  after 
the  statute,  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons 
committed  before:  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
being  made  but  five  years  after  the  stilute  of  37, 
that  extinguished  the  lordships*  marchers,  and 
looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned 
with  words  that  might  include  the  preterperfect 
tense  as  well  as  the  present  tense ;  for  if  it  had 
rested  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  treason 
committed  before  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
made  part  of  Wales  might  have  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  given,  which 
was,  that  the  word  marches  as  used  in  that  statute, 
could  not  be  referred  to  the  four  shires,  because 
of  the  words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled, 
namely,  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
where  the  king's  writ  runs  not. 

To  the'  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  itself, 
wherein  the  word  marches  is  used  for  lordships' 
marchers;  if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is 
merely  sophistry  to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them 
do  speak  by  way  of  recital  of  the  time  past  before 
the  statute  of  27,  as  the  words  themselves  being 
read  over  will  show  without  any  other  enforce- 
ment ;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use  the  almanac  of 
the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
which  seemeth  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show 
for  the  continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or 
abused  sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this 
form  of  penning  those  commissions  had  been 
begun  since  t)ie  statute  of  27.  But  we  show  forth 
the  commission  in  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the  Princess 
Mary  went  down,  running  in  the  same  manner 
verbatim,  and  in  that  time  it  was  proper,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be.  So  tlMt  it  appeareth  that 
it  was  but  merely  a  facsimile,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  pursued  the  former  precedent ;  hurt,  it  did 
none,  for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous^ 

And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in 
those  commissions  were  effectual,  because  ebe 
the  proceeding  in  the  four  new  erected  shires  of 
Wales  should  be  coram  nan  judiee,  that  objection 
carrieth  no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have 
authority  by  the  word  principality  of  Wales, 
without  adding  the  word  marches;  and  that  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  places  in  the  statute  of 
34,  where,  if  the  word  Wales  should  not  compre- 
hend those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for 
the  word  marches  is  never  added  in  any  of  these 
places. 
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To  the  third  head  touching  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof 
was  in  that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  all  the  rest  was  but  in  litera  et  in 
eorlice. 

He  observed  also  that  all  the  strength  of  our 
proof,  that  concerned  that  point,  they  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for 
they  had  said  nothing  to  the  first  intentions  of 
the  erections  of  the  court,  whereupon  the  Parlia- 
ment built :  nothing  to  the  diversity  of  penning, 
which  was  observed  in  the  statute  of  34,  leaving 
out  the  word  marches,  and  resting  upon  the  word 
Wales  alone :  nothing  to  the  resiance,  nothing  to 
the  denomination,  nothing  to  the  continual  practice 
before  the  statute  and  after,  nothing  to  the  king's 
instructions,  &c. 

As  for  that,  that  they  gather  out  of  the  title 
and  preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for 
Wales,  and  for  the  weal  and  government  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  subjects  of 
Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  purpose ;  for  no  man 
will  affirm  on  our  part  the  four  English  shires 
were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coun- 
cil, either  first  by  the  king,  or  after  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, for  their  own  sakes,  being  in  parts  no 
farther  remote ;  but  it  was  for  congrui^'s  sake, 
and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture 
was  requisite :  and  turpis  est  pars,  qtus  non  can- 
gruit  cum  tato.  And  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their  peti- 
tion, considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inten- 
tiane,  but  came  ex  eansequenii. 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  they  do 
voluntarily  mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer; 
for  we  do  not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, where  it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermore 
cantemporanea  interpreUxtio,  whether  it  be  of  sta- 
tute or  Scripture,  or  author  whatsoever,  is  of 
greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now,  above  sixty 
years  after,  by  sub  til  ty  of  wit  to  expound  a 
statute  otherwise  than  the  ages  immediately  suc- 
ceeding did  conceive  it,  is  expoaiiio  canteniiasa^ 
and  not  naturaUs.  And  whereas  they  extenuate 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  do ;  for,  first,  they  were  famous  men ; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the  shires ; 
secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight  as  a  decree  of 
the  council  was  grounded  upon  it;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do 
often  use  in  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the 
whole  body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the 
last  lines,  doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reftson, 
because  it  was  a  county  palatine :  and  to  speak 
truth,  it  stood  not  with  any  great  sense  or  propor- 
tion, that  that  place  which  was  privileged  and 
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exempted  from  the  jorisdietion  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  should  be  meant  by  the  Parliament 
to  be  sabjected  to  the  jarisdiction  of  that  eonncil. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which 
we  do  much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shires,  hold 
not  for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject 
of  Wales  be  not  foreed  to  sue  at  Westminster, 
but  have  his  justice  near  hand ;  so  may  he  have 
in  Cheshire,  because  there  is  both  a  justice  for 
common  law  and  a  chancery ;  we  say  it  is  coutb- 
nient  for  the  prince,  if  it  please  the  king  to  send 
him  down,  to  have  some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well 
as  for  the  peace ;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as 
Earl  of  Chester.  And  therefore  those  gprave  men 
had  gteaX  reason  to  conceive  that  the  Parliament 
did  not  intend  to  include  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words 
in  the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no 
part  of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they 
must  supply  it  with  this  sense,  not  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute ;  for  otherwise  the  judges 
could  not  have  discerned  of  it ;  for  they  were  not 
to  try  the  fact,  but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and 
that  they  did  upon  those  reasons,  which  were 
special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the 
four  shires. 

And,  therefore,  if  it  be  well  weighed,  that  cer- 
tificate makes  against  them ;  for  as  eiceepHo  firmai 
elgem  in  eoiibtu  non  excepiis^  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

After  this  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstowbridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  statute  there  is  a 
clause,  that  if  the  justices  of  peace  do  not  their 
duty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  information  before 
the  council  of  the  marches;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  have  assigned 
the  suit  to  that  court,  but  that  it  conceived  Glou- 
eesterehire  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 
And  therefore  he  concluded  that  here  is  in  the' 
nature  of  a  judgment  by  Parliament,  tiiat  the 
shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

2%e  third  and  hut  argument  of  the  kingU  aolintnr  in 
the  ease  of  the  marehee,  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Harris. 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  littie 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIIL,and 
busied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches ;  but  now  find- 
ing that  Htera  mortua  nanprodesty  they  offer  at  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  is  the  intent :  I 
am  determined,  therefore,  to  reply  to  tiiem  in  their 
own  order,  ut  manifesttim  m7,  as  he  saith,  me  mkil 
out  eubleffugere  vohtue  retiundo,  out  obteurore 
dicendo. 


All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  cob- 
sisteth  upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prors  the 
intent  of  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  wovd 
marches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  statvtes ; 
both  that  of  527,  which  extinguished  the  lordships* 
marchere,  and  that  of  34,  whereupon  our  qnestion 
ariseth. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  intermptioB  of  tint 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we 
mainly  in^it,  as  the  besiexposition  of  the  stitale. 

For  the  first  of  these,  concerning  the  intentioB, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  firet  was  that  this  stitnte  of  34  was  grooni- 
ed  upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordi- 
nances made  by  the  king  two  yeara  before, 
namely,  33;  in  which  ordinances  there  is  the 
very  clause,  whereupon  we  dispute,  namely,  That 
there  should  be  and  remain  in  the  dominion  and 
principality  of  Wales  a  president  and  a  council : 
in  which  clause,  neverthelesst  the  wordmarcheois 
left  out,  whereby  they  collect  that  it  came  into 
the  statute  of  34  but  as  a  slip,  without  any  &rtber 
reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  was, 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  simili- 
tude or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England. 
And,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse 
construction,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw 
Wales  to  the  laws  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that 
it  should  abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  England 
of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  ease  of  so  great  im^ 
portance  it  is  not  like  that  if  the  sta^  had  meant 
to  include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it 
in  a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  wKtmder^  but 
would  have  named  the  shires  to  be  compre- 
hended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  thiid 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are 
remembered  and  named  in  several  places  of  tiie 
statute,  three  in  nvmber ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
principal  place,  if  they  had  been  meant 

The  fifth  and  Isst  was,  that  there  is  no  clause 
of  attendance,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  four  shires 
should  attend  the  lord  president  and  the  council ; 
wherein  there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  acta 
of  Parliament,  which  erected  courts ;  as  the  court 
of  augmentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of 
survey ;  in  ail  which  there  are  clauses  of  attend, 
ance;  whereupon  they  inferred  that  evermore, 
where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strengtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance ;  and 
therefore  no  sueh  clause  being  in  tiiis  statote,  it:is 
like  there  was  no  jurisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farther 
Uiey  noted,  that  in  this  Tery  statute  for  the  justices 
of  Wales  there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  from  the 
sheriffs  of  Wales. 
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f  In  ail8^^«r  to  their  first  reBson,  they  do  very 
Weill  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney's 
fansiiiess  and  mine,  and  therefore  to  find  out  for 
us  evidence  and  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time 
to  search ;  for  certainly  nothing  can  make  more 
for  us  than  these  ordinanoes^  which  they  produce ; 
for  the  diversity  of  penning  of  that  clause  in  the 
ordinances,  where  the  word  marches  is  omitted, 
and  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the  word 
marches  is  added,  is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  by  that  word.  The  ordinances 
were  made  by  force  and  in  pnrsaance  pf  authority 
given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  87 ;  to  what 
did  the  statute  extendi  Only  to  Wales.  And, 
therefore,  the  word  marches  in  the  ordinances  is 
left  out;  but  the  statute  of  34  respeoted  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  commixed  government,  and,  there- 
fore,  the  word  marches  was  put  in.  They  might 
have  remembered  that  we  built  an  argument  upon 
the  dififerenoe  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34 
itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same ;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales, 
the  word  marches  is  ever  omitted;  and  in  that 
dause  alone  thatconcemeth  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  council,  it  is  inserted.  And  this 
our  argument  is  notably  fortified  by  that  they  now 
show  of  the  ordinances,  wherein  the  very  selfsame 
clause  touching  the  president  and  council,  because 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  meddle  but  with 
Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitted.  So  that  it 
is  most  plain  that  this  word  comes  not  in  by 
chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
as  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said, 
cpponiajuxta  sepontamagis  elucegeunt ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  sta- 
tute which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find 
there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which 
is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships'  marcher,  but  to  lie 
within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because  it 
was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships'  marchers,  but  that  it 
intermeddles  with  Worcestershire.  Next,  do  you 
find  any  such  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  32  ?  No. 
Why  t  Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales. 
So  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  enforce  our 
exposition  better  than  the  collating  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  33  with  the  statute  of  34. 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course  that 
I  see  often  taken  in  this  cause  makes  me  think  of  the 
phrase  of  the  psalm,  "starting  aside  like  a  broken 
-bow  :^  so,  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken, 
they  start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For 
now  they  spesk,  as  if  he  went  about  to  make  the 
four  shires  Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  of  England,  or  their  being  abcount- 
ed  amongst  the  ancient  counties  of  England: 
doth  any  man  say  that  those  shires  are  not  within 
the  circuits  of  England,  hut  subject  to  the  justices 
of  Wales  t   or  that  they  should  send  but  one 


knight  to  the  Parliament,  as  .the  shires  of  Wales 
do  ?  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminster,  in 
chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  like  ?  No 
man  afiHrms  any  such  things ;  we  take  nothing 
from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of  sum- 
mary justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  dodrina  to  make  such  an  op- 
position betiveen  law  and  equity,  and  between 
formal  justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there 
is  no  law  under  heaven  which  is  not  supplied 
with  equity ;  for  summum  jus,  summa  injuria^  or, 
as  some  have  it,  summa  /ear,  summa  crux.  And 
therefore  all  nations  have  equity ;  but  some  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which 
is  the  worse ;  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts,  which  is  the  better.  Look  into 
any  coujities  palatine,  which  are  small  models  of 
the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  and  you  shall 
never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do 
require  courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  privileges  and  graAss;  and  in  this 
cause  only  they  are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and 
loss  of  birthright.  The  universities  have  a  court 
of  summary  justice,  and  yet  I  never  heard  that 
scholars  complain  their  birthright  was  taken  from 
them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and  you  have 
lately  afiSroied  the  jurisdiction;  and  yet  you  have 
taken  away  no  man's  birthright.  The  court  at 
York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the 
petition  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not 
mean  to  cast  away  their  birthright.  The  court 
of  wards  is  mixed  with  discretion  and  equity; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  infants  and  innocents 
were  deprived  of  their  birthright.  London,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a  court  of  equity, 
and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and  favour :  how  then 
Cometh  this  case  to  be  singular?  And  therefore 
these  be  new  phrases  and  conceits,  proceeding 
of  error  or  worse;  and  it  makes  me  think  that  a 
few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by  the 
greater  number,  though  not  by  the  greater  sto- 
machs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  it  will 
appear  to  be  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters 
in  general  words  without  other  particular  express- 
ing. Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  36  H.  VIH. 
which  hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general 
words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the 
statute  of  16  R.  11.  of  prsemunire^  and  see  what 
great  matters  are  thought  to  be  carried  under  the 
word  alibi.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  igrnorant  as- 
sertion to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  named 
the  shires,  if  it  had  meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass 
it  over  in  general  words,  because  it  did  not  oidain 
a  new  matter,  but  referreth  to  usage ;  and  though 
the  statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks 
plainly  and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest 
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kind  of  utterance  or  expressing.  Quid  verba  audiam 
cum  facta  videam. 

And,  thirdly,  this  argument  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them,  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  hecause  they  were 
not  included  by  name,  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  they  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as 
is  usual  by  way  of  proviso  in  like  cases :  and  our 
inference  hath  far  greater  reason  than  theirs,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they 
were  known  to  bounder  the  jurisdiction;  and, 
therefore,  that  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed, 
which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which 
should  continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them ;  for  there  be  three 
places  where  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the 
second  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  as- 
surance which  were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance 
and  freehold ;  the  third  for  the  restraining  of  cer- 
tain franchises  U^hat  state  they  were  in  by  a  for- 
mer statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words  of 
the  statute  are.  The  lordships'  marchers  annexed 
unto  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships'  marchers,  what 
needeth  this  long  circumlocution  1  It  had  been 
easier  to  have  said,  within  the  marches.  But  be- 
cause it  was  conceived  that  the  word  marches 
would  have  comprehended  the  whole  counties, 
and  the  statute  meant  but  of  the  lordships'  march- 
ers annexed ;  therefore  they  were  enforced  to  use 
that  periphrasis  or  length  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason  I  give  two  several 
answers ;  the  one,  that  the  clause  of  attendance 
is  supplied  by  the  word  incidents ;  for  the  clause 
of  establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word, 
*'  with  all  incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  :"  for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  jus- 
tice or  jurisdiction.  The  other  because  it  is  a 
court,  that  standeth  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  by  the  king's  instructions,  whereto  the 
act  refers.  Now,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  king 
may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ;  for  if  the 
king  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, he  may  command  what  sheriff  he  will  to  at- 
tend it ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity 
between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the 
court  of  wards,  survey,  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  de  novo  by  Parliament, 
^nd  had  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or 
instructions ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  frame  of  those  courts,  and  their  authori- 
ty both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be 
described  and  expressed  by  Parliament.  So  was 
it  of  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
statute  of  34  mentioned,  because  there  are  many 
ordinances  de  npvo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it 
was  a  new  erection,  and  not  a  confirmation  of 
them. 


Thus  have  I,  in  confutation  of  their  reasons, 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  own,  as  it 
were,  with  new  matter;  for  most  of  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear 
your  judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objections,  so 
I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for 
those  things  which  we  have  said,  whereunto  they 
have  offered  no  manner  of  answer;  for  unto  all 
our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  intent  of 
the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  question,  Uiey  said  nothing:  as  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  marches 
in  the  statute  should  be  idle  or  superfluous:  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  doth  always  omit 
the  word  marches  in  things  that  concern  only 
Wales :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  did 
not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify,  and  therefore 
if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are  in  still :  not 
a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed  government* 
as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  Parliament  meant  the  prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  that  place* 
where  he  kept  his  house.  To  all  these  things, 
which  we  esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  alium 
eilentium^  after  the  manner  of  children  that  skip 
over  where  they  cannot  spell. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first, 
I  will  examine  the  proof  they  have  brought  (hat 
the  word  was  used  in  their  sense  s^ter  the  statute 
27  and  34 ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained, . 
if  they  should  prove  so  much :  and,  lastly,  I  wUl 
briefly  state  our  own  proofs,  touching  the  use  of 
the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  after  the  sta- 
tute of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old 
word,  which  soon  after  vanished,  they  will  now 
ring  us  a  peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be 
a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a 
peal  of  shot :  for  it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike : 
for  of  all  the  catalogue  of  statutes  I  find  scarcely 
one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in  ray  former 
argument ;  but  we  may  with  as  good  reason  afiirm 
in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  t9  be  meant 
of  the  counties'  marches,  as  they  can  of  the  lord- 
ships' marchers :  for  to  begin  upwards  : 

The  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  repair  of  Wilton 
Bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for 
the  counties ;  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  statute  imposetb  the  charge  of  re- 
paration upon  Herefordshire  by  compulsory  means* 
and  permitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales, 
and  the  marches ;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of 
the  other  three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  use 
of  the  bridge  than  the  remote  counties  of  Wales  % 

For  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  concerning  perjury,  it 
hath  a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
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the  council  of  Uie  marches  for  punishing  of  per- 
jury ;  who  can  doubt  but  that  here  marches  is 
meant  of  the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries 
committed  in  them  have  been  punished  in  that 
court  as  well  as  in  Wales  1 

For  2  E.  VI.  and  the  clause  therein  for  restrain- 
ing tithes  of  marriage  portions  in  Wales  and  the 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  1 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  crept  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordships' 
marchers,  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  39  H.  VIII.  which 
ordains  that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress 
to  be  had  by  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any 
lordship  in  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same 
where  miaea  are  paid,  because  that  imports  a 
general  release ;  what  absurdity  is  there,  if  there 
the  marches  be  meant  for  the  whole  shires  I  for 
if  any  such  custom  had  spread  so  far,  the  reason 
of  the  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VIII.  and  4  E.  IV. 
for  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  eustos 
rotuhrum,  there  the  woid  marches  must  needs 
be  taken  for  limits,  according  to  the  etymology 
and  derivation ;  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales, 
hot  are  thus,  within  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  the  king's  dominions,  marches,  and  terri- 
tories, that  is,  limits  and  territories ;  so  as  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  truly  maintain  my  former 
assertion,  that  after  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
extinct  by  the  statute  of  27,  the  name  also  of 
marches  was  discontinued,  and  rarely  if  ever  used 
in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  g^nted  that  it  was  now  and 
then  used  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little ;  for 
first  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
the  thing  was  extinct,  for  nomen  est  ret  nomen  ,• 
so  it  remains  but  abuaiv^,  as  if  one  should  call 
Guletta  Carthage,  because  it  was  once  Carthage; 
and,  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses, 
and  that  we  admit  an  equivocation,  yet  we  so 
overweigh  them  upon  the  intent,  as  the  balance 
is  soon  cast. 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  them- 
selves what  they  would  have  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  marches ;  for  one  while  they  say  it  is  meant 
for  the  lordships'  marchers  generally,  another 
while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for  the  inward 
marches  on  Wales's  side. only  ;  and  now  at  last 
they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shift,  that  there  should 
be  left  some  little  lordship  marcher  in  the  dark, 
as  castu  omissus^  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied 
upon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to  them,  but  aquila 
non  capii  muneaa. 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state 
of  oar  proofs  of  the  word. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  speech  we  prove 


it  by  the  etymology  or  derivation,  because  march 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marehio  is 
comes  Hmitancus ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden 
and  others. 

Next,  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  for  counties,  by  the  example  of  the 
marches  of  Scotland :  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  cou- 
sin, it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate; 
therefore,  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather 
a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like 
use  of  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  matter 
was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches 
of  England  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland,  it 
was  first  answered  that  that  made  no  difference ; 
because  sometimes  the  marches  take  their  name 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out 
country ;  so  that  it  is  but  inclusive  and  exclusivit 
as  for  example,  that  which  we  call  in  vulgar 
speech  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  that 
the  law  calls  quindena,  including  the  day ;  and 
so,  likewise,  who  will  make  a  difference  between, 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  sea  1  But  now,  to  remove  all 
scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter, 
Of  Grand  Serjeantry,  where  he  saith,  there  is  a 
tenure  by  cornage  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute  of  25  E. 
III.,  Of  Labourers,  where  they  arc  also  called  the 
marches  of  Scotland. 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited 
to  the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed 
within  the  bodies  of  the  shires,  and  no  lordships' 
marchers,  and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in 
the  duchy  from  H.  IV.  downwards,  where  the 
endorsement  is  in  marehiis  Wallix^  and  the  con- 
tents are  possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  GIou- 
cesterehire,  (for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
the  duchy  hath  no  lands;)  and  whereas,  they 
would  put  it  off  with  a  cuiqite  in  sua  arte  credent 
dumt  they  would  believe  them,  if  it  were  in  matter 
of  accounts ;  we  do  not  allege  them  as  auditors, 
but  as  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  loguefidum  ui  vulgus. 

We  show,  likewise,  an  ancient  record  of  a 
patent  to  Herbert,  in  15  E.  IV.,  where  Kilpeck 
is  laid  to  be  in  com,  Hereford  in  marehiis  Walliae  § 
and,  lastly,  we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E. 
III.,  where  provision  is  made  that  men  shall 
labour  in  the  summer  where  they  dwell  in  the 
winter;  and  there  is  an  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  &c., 
and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland; 
where  it  is  most  plain  that  the  marches  of  Wales 
are  meant  for  counties,  because  they  are  coupled 
both  with  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  which  are 
counties,  and  with  the  marches  of  Scotland, 
I  which  are  likewise  counties ;  and,  as  it  is  inform- 
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#d,  the  laboQieTB  of  thote  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
eoDsideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word 
marches  sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  nsage 
speaks  for  as ;  the  other,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  to  show  so  frequent  a  use  of 
the  word  marches  of  ancient  time  in  our  sense, 
as  they  showed  in  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
flie  like  occasion :  for,  when  a  lordship  marcher 
was  mentioned,  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  in 
the  marches,  because  they  were  out  of  all  coun- 
ties ;  but  when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches ; 
so  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  the  word 
marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  compen- 
dious speech  to  avoid  the  naming  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  £.  III.,  and  in 
Che  endorsement  of  accounts ;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of 
complaint ;  or,  ex  abundantly  as  in  the  record  of 
Kilpeck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate  the  proofs 
which  we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession, 
wherein  they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Eliz.,  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  11  Eliz., 
and  then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  in- 
structions to  Cholmley,  vice-president,  in  11 
Eliz.,  at  which  time  the  shires  were  first  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  by  name,  and  in 
these  words,  annexed  by  our  commission :  where- 
upon they  would  infer  that  they  were  not  brought 
in  the  statute,  but  only  came  in  by  instructions, 
and  do  imagine  that  when  Cheshire  went  out 
they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute,  was  but  a 
usurpation  and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful 
and  settled  jurisdiction ;  and  it  was  compared  to 
that,  which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits, 
who  end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case, 
where  it  is  said  eonmietudo  non  prsBJudieat  veritati. 

There  was  moved,  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as 
an  extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the 
proofs  of  the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show 
forth  no  instructions  from  17  H.  VIII.  to  1  Mariae. 

To  these  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as 
I  conceive,  with  satisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  I  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right 
way,  if  they  can  follow  it;  for  Bristol  was  not 
exempt  by  any  opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out 
of  the  instructions  upon  supplication  made  to  the 
queen. 


For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  council,  considering  it  was 
not  subject  to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
regard  it  was  a  county  palatine.  And,  whereas 
they  said,  that  so  was  Flintshire  too,  it  matcheth 
not,  because  Flintshire  is  named  in  the  statuta 
for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  differences 
between  Cheshire  and  these  other  shires;  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Che- 
shire the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  Earl  of 
Chester;  to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore,  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshire 
went  out  secundo  flxtmine^  with  the  good  will  of 
the  state ;  and  this  sought  to  be  evicted  adoerm 
ftumine^  cross  the  state ;  and  as  they  have  opinion 
of  four  judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so 
we  have  the  opinion  of  two  great  learned  men, 
Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Wor^ 
cester;  whose  opinions,  considering  it  was  but 
matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not  judicially  in 
question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two  of  the  otiier ; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  repug. 
nancy  between  them,  but  both  may  sland. 

For  Cholmley's  instructions,  the  words  may 
well  stand,  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  com- 
mission; for  the  king's  commission  or  instruc- 
tions, for  those  words  are  commonly  confounded, 
must  co-operate  with  the  statute,  or  else  they  can- 
not be  annexed.  But  for  that  conceit  that  they 
should  come  in  but  in  11,  when  Cheshire  went 
out,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  diat 
opinion,  if  he  mark  it :  for  we  see  that  the  town 
of  Glocester,  &c.,  is  named  in  the  instructions 
of  1  Mar.,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  will  think 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocester- 
shire  out. 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  it  but  juriadtC' 
iionem  preeariam^  the  precedents  show  plainly 
the  contrary;  for  they  had  coercion,  and  they  did 
fine  and  imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon 
petitions;  and,  besides,  they  must  remember  that 
many  of  our  precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth, 
were  not  of  suits  originally  commenced  there,  but 
of  suits  remanded  from  hence  out  of  the  king^s 
courts  as  to  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rale  is  plain 
and  sound,  that  where  the  law  appeare  contrary, 
usage  cannot  control  law ;  which  doth  not  at  all 
infringe  the  rule  of  optima  kgum  tnterpres  amaue^ 
iudof  for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it 
cannot  overrule  law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  could  show  you  many 
cases,  where  statutes  have  been  expounded  di- 
rectly against  their  express  letter  to  uphold  prece- 
dents and  usage,  as  3  and  3  Phil,  et  Mar.  upon 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  that  ordained  that  the 
judges  coram  quibus  furmatum  erit  appelhtm  shall 
inquire  of  the  damages,  and  yet  the  law  ruled  that 
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it  shall  be  inqaired  before  the  judges  of  Nisi 
Prius.  And  the  great  reverence  given  to  prece- 
dents appeareth  in  39  {I.  VI.  3  £.  I V.  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  books ;  and  the  difference  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken  in  Slade's  case,  Coke's  Reports, 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eye  and  notice  of  the 
judge ;  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  satth  the 
book,  that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage 
hath  gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the  parties 
would  have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  officio 
would  have  discerned  of  it,  and  found  it ;  and  we 
have  ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than 
sit  at  this  table,  that  have  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  the  shires  in  that  county. 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain 
instructions,  I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  the 
want  of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the 
case  little.  For,  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  we 
have  three  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these 
shires  extant;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly, 
but  by  reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
hear  and  determine,  &c.  within  any  of  the  places 
or  counties  within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and 
we  have  one  of  the  commissions,  wherein  they 


were  named;  so  as  upon  the  matter  they  are 
named.  And  of  this  form  are  the  ancient  instruc- 
tions before  the  statute  of  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the 
Princess  Mary  went  down. 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  tanqwtm  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  &c.,  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  their  commissions ;  which  clearly  admits 
the  counties  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  aie 
the  instructions  1  Maris,  and  so  long  until  11  Elis. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued 
ever  since,  hath  the  shires  comprehenddd  by 
name.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  in^ 
structions  which  are  wanting,  are  according  to 
one  of  these  three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take 
even  your  choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  practice  there  was  ever  authorized 
by  the  instructions  here.  And  so  upon  the  whole 
matter,  I  pray  report  to  be  made  to  his  majesty^ 
that  the  president  and  the  council  hath  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  four 
shires,  by  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII. 
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LEARNED  READING  OF  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON, 

ONE  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  COUNSEL  AT  LAW, 

VPOH 

THE    STATUTE   OF    USES. 

BEING  fflS  DOUBLE  READING  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  SOCIETY  OF  GRAY'S  INN. 

42  ELIZ. 


I  HATE  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses,  made  27  H.  VIILch.  10, 
a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  are 
tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in 
such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 

n^  II  [If  lit  say,  what  assurances  will  stand  good, 
imthiitraatiM.  ^ijjj  ^jjgj  ^ji  ^Qt^      Neither  is  this 

any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
learned  judges ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  re- 
ceived error,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive  experi- 
ence have  been  so  strong,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
statute  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  Par- 
liament, held  35  Kegine ;  for,  in  37  Reginae,  by 
the  notable  Judgment  givea  upon  solemn  argu- 


ments 0  all  the  judges  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  in  the  famous  case  between  Dillon 
and  Freine,  concerning  an  assurance  made  by 
Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  re-  ch«diei|ii^ 
duced  to  a  true  and  sound  exposition,  STpoS^Vi. 
and  the  false  and  perverted  exposi-  >'*»^-"*- 
tion,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  years, 
but  never  countenanced  by  any  rule  or  author- 
ity of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a  popu- 
lar conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled ;  since  which  time  (as  it 
Cometh  to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of 
inveterate  errors)  many  doubts  and  perplexed 
questions  have  risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved, 
nor  the  law  theieupon  settled :  the  consideration 
whereof  moved  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  per- 
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forming  this  particular  duty  to  the  House,  to  see 
if  I  could,  by  my  travel,  bring  the  exposition 
thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that 
taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my 
own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and 
feeling  of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of 
absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure 
than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  impossible 
Uy  work  some  profitable  effect ;  the  rather  because 
where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon 
one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with  patience 
and  meditation,  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the 
knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many 
matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit: 
and,  at  the  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment  be 
too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the 
authorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of 
uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  should 
take  light  one  from  another,  though  they  took  no 
light  from  me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my 
reading  shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is 
to  revive  and  recontinue  the  ancient  form  of  read- 
ing, which  you  may  see  in  Mr.  Fro  wickers  upon 
the  prerogative,  and  all  other  readings  of  ancient 
time,  being  of  less  ostentation,  and  more  fruit 
than  the  manner  lately  accustomed  :  for  the  use 
then  was,  substantially  to  expound  the  statutes 
by  grounds  and  diversities ;  as  you  shall  find  the 
readings  still  to  run  upon  cases  of  like  law  and 
contrary  law;  whereof  the  one  includes  the  learn- 
ing of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of  a  differ- 
ence; and  not  to  stir  conceits  and  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case  which  is  taken,  is 
commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the 
law  upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon 
the  law. 

EXPOSmO  STATUTI. 

The  exposition  of  this  statute  con- 
sists upon  matter  without  the  statute, 
and  matter  within  the  statute. 
sitap.7.iier-  There  be  three  things  concerning 
*"'**^  this  statute,  and  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  helps  and  inducements  to  the  right 
understanding  of  any  statute,  and  yet  are  no  part 
of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  case  at  the  com- 
mon law. 

2.  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other 
mischief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this 
way  or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law,  touch- 
ing exposition  of  statutes. 


oftt. 


Having  therefore  framed  Six  divisions,  accord- 
ing  to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statute 
itself,  I  have  likewise  divided  the  matter  without 
the  statute  into  six  introductions  or  discourses,  so 
that  for  every  day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple 
provision. 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  few  brief  cases  for  exercise  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne;  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  should 
have  taken  some  of  my  points  upon  my  divisions, 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  you  should  have  thought 
good;  save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the 
younger  sort  of  the  bar  were  not  so  conversant  in 
matters  upon  the  statutes ;  and  for  that  cause  I 
have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the  common  law, 
that  are  more  familiar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  you 
is  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  and  its  incep- 
tion and  progression  before  the  statute. 

2.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  since  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourse  shall  be  of  the  estate  of  the 
assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reason- 
able, and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  far  as  the  sense 
of  law  and  a  natural  construction  of  the  statute 
will  give  leave ;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  incon- 
venient and  meet  to  be  suppressed. 

4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain 
rules  and  expositions  of  laws  applied  to  this  pre- 
sent purpose. 

5.  The  fifth  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences  now 
afoot,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  without 
offering  either  violence  to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  the 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences,  and 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  Parliament ;  which 
last  I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  publish. 

The  nature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned 
by  considering,  first,  what  it  is  not,  and  ^SSiSSiS 
then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  '***"'*' 
all   human   science  and  knowledge  to  proceed 
most  safely,  by  negative  and  exclusion,  to  what 
is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

First,  a  use  is  no  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest in  law;  and,  therefore,  Master  y^SithVS^ 
Attorney  Coke,   who  read  upon  this  cimJi'aigM 
statute,  said  well,  that  there  are  but  '"^ 
two  rights. 

Jim  in  re :  Jui  ad  rem. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  inJueinref  the 
other  a  demand,  which  is  Jus  ad  rem  .*  but  a  use 
is  neither:  so  that  in  24  H.  VHI.  it  is  Bn^rwrm. 
said  that  the  saving  of  the  statute  of  •»■-%  *»•<»• 
1  R.  in.  which  saveth  any  right  or  interest  of 
entails,  must  be  understood  of  entails  of  the  pos- 
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M60ion»  and  not  of  tht  part  of  Ihe  086,  because 
a  use  is  no  rig^ht  nor  interest.  So,  a^n,  you 
see  that  Littleton's  conceit,  that  a  use  should 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereupon  a  release 
might  well  inure,  because  of  privity,  is  controlled 
by  4  and  15  H.  VIL,  and  divers  other 
books,  which  say  that  eeatuy  que  use  is 
punishable  in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the 
feoffees;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth  to  be 
at  some  discord  with  other  books, 
where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  eutuy 
fue  UBC  of  an  ad  vow  son,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a 
personal  action,  the  king  should  have 
U,  °^  the  presentment;  which  case  Master 
Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh's 
case,  did  seek  to  reconcile  thus:  where  ealui/ 
fut  UM,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his 
own  name,  there  the  king  should  remove  his  in- 
eumbent:  but  no  such  thing  can  be  collected 
upon  the  book :  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive the  error  grew  upon  this,  that  be- 
cause it  was  generally  thought,  that  a  use  was 
but  a  pernancy  of  profits ;  and  tlien,  again,  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlaw  in  a  personal  action, 
the  king  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  the  profits, 
they  took  that  to  be  one  and  the  selfsadie  thing 
ctstuy  que  use  had,  and  which  the  king  was  en- 
titled unto ;  which  was  not  so ;  for  the  king  had 
remedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  the  profits,  but 
piduy  que  uae  had  none*    The  books  go  further, 

I R.  7. 4.        ^^^  ^y*  ^^^  ^  ^^  i^  nothing,  as  in  2 
1 H.  7.  II,  la.    jj^  Yij^  fi^i  ^^g  brought  and  counted 

8ur  leas  for  years  rendering  rent,  &c.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  in  bar^  that  the  plaintiff  nihil 
kabuU  tempore  dimUaionisi  the  plaintiff  made  a 
special  replication,  and  showed  that  he  had  a  use, 
and  issue  joined  upon  that;  wherefore  it  appear- 
eth,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 
him.  So  again  in  4  Regince,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lord  Sandys,  the  truth  of 
the  cause  was,  a  fine  was  levied  by  eestuy  que 
use  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in  question 
since  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the  plaintiff 
quod  partes  Jiims  nihil  habueruni^  it  is  said  that  the 
defendant  may  show  the  special  matter  of  the  use, 
and  it  shall  be  no  departure  from  the  first  plead- 
ing of  the  fine ;  and  it  is  said  farther,  that  the 
form  of  averment  given  in  4  H.  VII.  quod  partes 
finis  nihil  habuerunt,  nee  in  possessione,  nee  in  uiu, 
was  ousted  by  this  statute  of  22  H.  VIII.  and  was 
no  more  now  to  be  accepted ;  but  yet  it  appears, 
that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon  the  general 
averment,  without  the  special  matter  showed,  it 
should  have  been  found  for  him  that  took  the 
averment,  because  a  use  is  nothing.  But  these 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  that  when  a  use  is 
spectally  alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge  of 
it ;  but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  a  use  is  nothing  for 
which  remedy  U  giveji  by  the  CQur^e  of  the  com- 
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mon  law,  so  as  the  law  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it 
not ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  question  cometh, 
whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature  or  in  con- 
science, the  law  accepteth  of  it;  and  therefore 
Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that  he 
that  had  but  forty  shillinfi:s  freehold  in  ibh.i'.is. 
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use,  shall  be  sworn  of  an  inquest,  for 
that  is  ruled  secundum  dominium  naturakj  and  not 
secundum  dominiam  legiiimum^  nam  naiura  domi* 
nus  estf  qui  fruetum  ex  re  pereipit.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  eestuy 
que  use  should  have  been  valued  as  an 
owner;  so,  likewise,  if  e^uy  que  use  had  released 
his  use  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case  for  the 
money :  for  a  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo ;  therefore,  to  conclude,  tliough 
a  use  be  nothing  in  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course 
of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  reputation  of  law 
and  in  conscience ;  for  that  may  be  something  in 
conscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that 
may  be  something  in  law  which  is  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feoffees  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment over  in  fee,  bona  flde^  upon  good  considera- 
tion, and,  upon  a  subpoena  brought  against  them, 
had  pleaded  this  matter  in  chancery,  this  had 
been  nothing  in  conscience,  not  as  to  discharge 
them  of  damages. 

A  second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that 
a  use  is  no  covin,  nor  it  is  no  collusion,  as  the 
word  is  now  used;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  a  man  doth  remove  the  estate  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another 
upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  special  trust,  or  a  general 
trust. 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
cases  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermoura 
of  the  profits ;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors, 
or  to  get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the 
tenancy  to  the />ra:e>jpe,  or  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
or  the  lords  of  their  wardships,  or  the  like ;  and 
those  are  termed  frauds,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff 
some  of  my  friends,  because  I  am  to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  or  because  I  would  exempt  the  land 
from  some  general  statute,  or  bond,  which  I  am 
to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  be  reinfeoffed,  or 
intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the  feoffees  shall 
infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  intents 
and  purposes,  which  fall  out  in  men's  dealings 
and  occasions ;  and  this  we  call  confidence,  and 
the  books  do  call  them  intents;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general 
and  permanent,  there  it  is  a  use ;  and  therefore 
these  three  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  not 
confounded ;  the  covin,  the  confidence,  and 
the  use. 
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So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negBtives  to  the 
affirmatiTe,  what  a  use  is,  agreeable  to 

flmariAf.      the  definition  in  Plowden.  359.     In 

cki7idsh<h       Barnard  and  Delamer'e  case,  where  it 

S!^dXSwv  is  said:— that 

MS.  sjL  '  Use  is  a  trast  reposed  in  any  person 

by  the  terre-tenant,  that  he  may  suffer 

him  to  take  the.  profito,  and  that  he  will  perform 

his  intent. 
But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 

Vnu  tat  domimum  fidudariumf     Use  is  an 
owner's  life  in  trust. 

So  that  tMtM  et  Btaius^  nve  foueuio^  poUus  dif" 
ferufU  M/cundum  rationem  forty  quam  aecundum 
naturamreii  for  that  one  is  in  course  of  law,  the 
other  it  in  course  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  a  use,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  defined  by  Azo,  a  cinlian  of  great  un- 
derstanding : 

Fide9  eat  obKgatio  eonaeieniim  umua  ad  itUen" 
iionem  aUeriua, 

And  they  have  a  good  division  likewise  of 
righto  when  they  say  there  is 

Ju$  precarium :  Jus  fiduciarium :  J%u  legitimum, 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is 
no  remedy  at  all. 

9.  A  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  right  in  law. 

And  so  much  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  the  parte  and 
pNpvtiM  of «  properties  of  a  use :  wherein  it  appear- 
"^  eth  by  the  consent  of  all  books,  and 

it  was  distinctly  delivered  by  Justice  Walmsley, 
in  36  of  Elizabeth :  That  a  trust  consisteth  upon 
three  parte. 

The  first,  that  the  feoffee  will  suffer 
the  feoffor  to  teke  the  profite. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of 
the  feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the 
estetes  to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  at 
his  direction. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and 
so  the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter, 
or  bring  an  action  to  re-continne  the  posseesion ; 
for  that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profite,  execu- 
tion of  estetes,  and  defence  of  the  land,  are  the 
three  pointe  of  the  trust. 

For  the  properties  of  a  use,  they  are 
exceedingly  well  set  forth  by  Fenner, 
Justice,  in  the  same  case;  and  they  be  three: 

1.  Uses,  saith  he,  are  created  by  confidence : 

9.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  in- 
terruption: and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  conscience:  either 
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by  the  private  conscience  of  tlie  feoffee,  or  the 
general  conscience  of  the  realm,  which  is 
chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  because  they  be 
matters  more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  handle  them,  we  will  not 
now  dilate  upon : 

But  the  third  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  true 
reasons  and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it 
tendeth  to  decide  our  great  and  principal  doubts 
at  this  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of 
Chudleigh's  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly :  «•  I  will 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  a  use,  for  a  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow;*'  meaning,  that  the  learn- 
ing of  uses  is  not  to  be  matehed  with  other  learn- 
ings. And  Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  same  case,  did  truly  and  profoundly 
control  the  vulgar  opiiuon  collected 
upon  5  E.  IV.  that  there  might  be  /ni»- 
MMto  fratria  of  a  use ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  no 
more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with 
the  rules  of  law,  where  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties did  not  specially  appear;  and  therefore  the 
private  conceit,  which  Glanvile,  justice,  cited  in 
the  49  Reginae,  in  the  case  of  Corbet 
and  Corbet,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  of 
one  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  but 
seemed  well  to  allow  of  the  opinion,  is  not 
sound ;  which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  limita^ 
tion,  and  did  ensue  the  nature  of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  „^^^^^ 
97  H.  VIII.  in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case, 
in  which  time  they  began  to  heave  at  uses :  for 
thereafter  the  realm  had  many  ages  together  put 
in  action  the  passing  of  uses  by  will,  they  began 
to  argue  that  a  use  was  not  devisable,  but  that 
it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land :  and  the  same 
year  after  this  stetute  was  made;  so  that  this 
opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  Parliament  touching  uses; 
and  if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected ; 
and  because,  in  the  same  case  of  Cor-  ,  „    ^ 
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bet  and  Corbet,  three  reverend  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  upon 
the  point  adjudged,  yet  ebiier  as  one  of  the  reaf 
sons  of  their  judgment,  that  a  use  of  inheritance 
could  not  be  limited  to  cease;  and,  again,  that  the 
limitetion  of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  stranger ; 
ruling  uses  merely  according  to  the  ground  of 
possession;  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  examine 
that  learning.  By  3  H.  VII.  you  may  coUeel, 
that  if  the  feoffees  had  been  disseised  by  the 
common  law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  eerfey 
que  u$e  had  released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  his 
warranty  had  attached  upon  cestuygueuae^  yet 
the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed,  would 
have  no  respect  unto  it,  to  compel  the  fiM^bes  to 
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jQMCUte  the  estete  anto  the  dtseeteor:  for  there 
the  case  being,  that  ee$iuy  que  toe  in  tail  haring 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
warranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two 
of  the  judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct; 
and  Bryaa  and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary, 
aaid,  that  the  common  law  is  altered  by  the  dew 
statute;  whereby  they  admit,  that  by  the  common 
law  that  warranty  will  not  bind  and  extinct  a 
light  of  a  use,  as  it  will  do  a  right  of  possession ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  of  collateral 
warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not  to  be  considered 

in  a  court  of  conscience.    In  5  E.  lY. 

it  is- said,  that  if  cettuy  que  use  be  at- 
tainted, query ^  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the 
lord  shall  not  have  the  land ;  so  as  there  the  use 
doth  not  imitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason 
is,  because  the  lord  hath  a  tenant  In  by  title ;  for 
that  is  nothing  to  the  wupasna^  because  the  fe- 
offor's intent  was  never  to  advance  the  lord,  but 
only  his  own  blood ;  and  therefore  the  quiry  of 
the  book  ariseth,  what  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  feoffee  did  tie  him  to  do,  as  whether  he 
should  not  sell  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  feoffee's 
will,  or  in  pioB  imim  ?  So  favourably  they  took 
the  intent  in  those  days,  like  as  you  may  find  in 

37  H.  VI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed 

his  use  to  one  for  life,  the  remainder  in 
fee  to  another,  and  eeaiuy  que  icm,  for  life  had  re- 
m^  oob.  S47.  fQ8®<lt  because  Uie  intent  appeared  not 
■•  Coup.  ^  advance  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him  in 
reversion,  presently  the  feoffee  should  make  the 
estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to 
the  behoof  of  the  feoffor.  But  to  proceed  in 
some  better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this 
opinion  of  imitation,  there  be  four  points  wherein 
we  will  examine  the  nature  of  uses. 
I.  The  raising  of  them. 
3.  The  preserving  of  them. 

3.  The  transferring  of  them. 

4.  The  extinguishing  of  them. 

1.  In  all  these  four  you  shall  see  apparently 
that  uses  stand  upon  their  own  reasons,  utterly 
differing  from  cases  of  possession*  I  would  have 
one  case  showed  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed ;  and  yet  there  needs  a 
consideration;  as  for  parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it 
loo  light  to  give  a  use  without  consideration; 
but  a  deed  ever  in  law  imports  a  consideration, 
because  of  the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in  the 
confection  of  it :  and,  therefore,  in  8  Reginae  it  is 
solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use 
without  any  other  consideration.  In  the  queen's 
ease  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of  record,  will 
hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  doth 
never  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  a  use  is  but  a 
nimble  and  light  thing;  and  now,  contrariwise, 
it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else : 
for  you  cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by 
deed,  nor  deed  enrolled,  without  the  weight  of  a 
oonsideratton ;  but  you  shall  never  find  a  reason 
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of  this  to  the  world's  end,  in  the  law :  but  it  is  a 
reason  of  chancery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  en- 
foree  donum  gratuitum^  though  the  in- 
tent appear  never  so  clearly,  where  it 
is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  passed 
by  law ;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and  so  a 
peraon  damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  his  house,  then  it  is  a  grood  matter  in  the 
chancery.  So  again  I  would  see  in  all  the  law, 
a  case  where  a  man  shall  take  by  conveyance,  be 
it  by  deed,  livery,  or  word,  that  is  not  party  to  the 
grant :  I  do  not  say  that  the  delivery  must  be  to 
him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed  may  be 
delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  of  another.  Nei- 
ther do  I  say  that  he  rnust  be  party  to  the  livery 
or  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  though 
he  be  party  to  neither ;  but  he  must  be  party  to 
the  words  of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the 
use  goeth  single,  and  the  reason  is,  because  a 
conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  publication  of 
the  trust ;  and,  therefore,  so  as  the  party  trusted 
be  declared,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation be.  So  much  for  the  raising  of  uses. 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them. 

2.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
coven,  or  partieepa  eriminis }  and,  therefore,  if 
the  heir,  which  is  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which 
had  notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  cits- 
seieor  de  faeto,  it  is  nothing :  so  in  33  ,,  g.  g^  i,  . 
H.  VI.  if  a  feoffment  be  made  upon 
collusion,  and  that  feoffee  make  a  feoffment  over 
upon  good  consideration,  the  collusion  is  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  second 
feoffee  had  notice  or  no.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  H. 
VIII.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  overt  upon 
good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one  that  hath 
notice  that  they  are  stolen  goods,  yet  the  property 
of  a  stranger  is  bound  ;  though  in  the  book  before 
remembered,  35  H.  VI.  there  be  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law ;  so  in  31 
E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien 
it  upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  yet 
it  is  good  enough.  So  25  Ass.  p.  1,  if  a  man 
enter  of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  that  a 
stranger  which  hath  right,  should  bring  his 
prseeipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may  enter  notwitb. 
standing  any  such  recovery :  but  if  he  enter, 
having  notice  that  the  stranger  hath  right,  and  the 
stranger  likewise  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet 
if  it  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  be- 
tween them,  it  is  nothing ;  and  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is,  because  the  common  law  looketh  no 
farther  than  to  see  whether  the  act  were  merely 
actus  fietua  in  fraudem  kgie  f  and,  therefore, 
wheresoever  it  findeth  consideration  given,  it  dis- 
chargeth  the  coven. 

But  come  now  to  the  case  of  the  use,     g,.  n. 
and  there  it  is  otherwise,  as  it  is  in  14 
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H.  Vin.  and  38  H.  VIIL  and  diTera  other  books ; 
which  prove  that  if  the  feoffee  sell  the  land  for 
good  consideration  to  one  that  hath  notice,  the 
purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  an- 
cient use ;  and  the  reason  is,  becanse 
the  chancery  looketh  farther  than  the 
common  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience 
of  him  that  will  deal  with  the  land,  knowing  it  in 
equity  to  be  another's;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
were  radix  amariludini»,  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giveth  it : 
so  that  a  consideration,  or  no  consideration,  is  an 
issue  at  the  common  law ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice, 
is  an  isue  in  the  chancery.  And  so  much  for  the 
preserring  of  uses. 

Tiwinwfer-,  ^'  ^°'  *^®  transferring  of  uses  there 
rial  or  OM.      ig  QQ  Q;2L8e  in  law  whereby  an  action 

may  be  transferred,  but  the  aubpama  we  see  in 
case  of  use  was  always  assignable ;  nay,  farther, 
you  find  twice  37  H.  VIII.  fol.  30,  pla.  9;  and, 
again,  fol.  30,  and  pia.  31,  that  a  right  of  use 
may  be  transferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Mon- 
tague maketh  an  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right 
of  use  cannot  be  given  by  fine,  but  to  him  that 
hath  the  possession ;  Fitzherbert  answereth.  Yes, 
well  enough ;  query  the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  case,  where  eestuy  que  uee  was 
infeoffed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made 
a  feoffment  over,  Englefield  doubted  whether  the 
second  feoffee  should  have  the  use.  Fitzherbert 
said,  **  I  marvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoff- 
ment to  the  stranger,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
needeth  not  to  have  been  made.'*  So  the  great 
difficulty  in  10  Reginae,  Delamer's  case,  where 
the  case  was  in  effect,  there  being  tenant  in  tail 
of  a  use,  the  remainder  in  fee,  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  and  that  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  remain- 
der of  the  use,  who  made  a  feoffment  over;  and 
there  question  being  made,  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is 
well  said,  that  the  second  feoffee  must  needs 
have  the  best  right  in  conscience;  because  the 
first  feoffee  claimeth  nothing  but  in  trust,  and  the 
eettuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against  his  sale ;  but 
the  reason  is  apparent,  as  is  touched  before,  that 
a  use  in  e$ae  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or  in  suit 
to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience;  and  whether 
the  Mubpcena  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee 
in  possession  to  execute  the  estate,  or  against  the 
feoffee  out  of  possession  to  recontinue  ^e  estate, 
always  the  aubpasna  might  be  transferred;  for 
still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
but  remained  in  the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief 
of  maintainance  or  transferring  rights. 

And  if  any  use  being  but  in  right 
may  be  assigned,  and  passed  over  to 
a  stranger,  a  muHo  fortiori,  it  may  be  limited  to  a 
stranger  upon  the  privity  of  the  first  conveyance, 
as  shall  be  handled  in  another  place ;  and  whereas 
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Glanvile,  Jastioe,  said,  that  he  could  nevcv  find, 
neither  in  book,  nor  evidences  of  any  antiquity, 
a  contingent  use  limited  over  to  a  stranger  $  I  an- 
swer, first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  you:  find  no  ease 
before  E.  IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where 
there  be  not  six  of  uses  in  all ;  and  the  reasoD, 
no  doubt,  was,  because  men  did  choose  well 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  observed ; 
and  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where  uses  are  in 
practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  questioii« 
except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienations  of 
tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.  But  for  experience  of  con- 
tingent uses,  there  was  nothing  more  usual  in 
obits  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain 
persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pay 
the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  then  to  limit  the  use  over  to  other  per- 
sons and  their  heirs ;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeiture* 
through  many  degrees ;  and  such  con- 
veyances are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his  ''^*'''' 
time. 

4.  Now  for  determining  and  extin- 
guishing of  uses,  we  put  the  case  of  ■^*'** 
collectoral  warranty  before ;  add  to  that,  the  nota- 
ble case  of  14  H.  VIII.,  Halfpenny's  ^^^^ 
case,  where  this  very  point  is  in  the 
principal  case ;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the 
land  itself,  in  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand 
together,  but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct ;  but  there 
the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  use 
of  the  rent  may  stand  well  enough  together;  for 
a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  the 
rent  was  to  the  ancient  use,  and  both  uses  were 
in  ease  simul  et  aemeit  and  though  Brudenell, 
chief  justice,  urged  the  ground  of  possession  to 
be  otherwise,  yet,  he  was  overruled  by  other  three 
justices ;  and  Brooke  said  unto  him,  he 
thought  he  argued  much  for  his  plea-  pfertcw^ 
sure.  And  to  conclude,  we  see  that 
things  may  be  avoided  and  determined  by  the 
ceremonies  and  acts,  like  unto  those  by  which 
they  are  created  and  raised :  that  which  passeth 
by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by  entiy;  that 
which  passeth  by  grant,  by  claim ;  that  which 
passeth  by  way  of  charge,  determinetli  by  way 
of  discharge ;  and  so  a  use  which  is  raised  but 
by  a  declaration  or  limitation  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civil 
law  saith,  in  hi$  magis  eonsenianeum  e>/,  quam, 
ut  iiadem  tnodia  re$  diaaohaniur  quibus  cons^t- 
tuaniur. 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of 
uses,  I  have,  for  a  precedent  in  them,  mAvngnmti 
searehed  other  laws,  because  states  "^ 
and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents; 
and  I  find,  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which 
cometh  nearest  in  name  to  the  use  is  nothing  like 
in  matter,  which  is  unufruetutf  for  uiua/ruetuM 
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d  dominium  is,  with  them,  as  with  as,  particular 
^ji^      tenancy  and    inheritance.      But  that 
^•».         which   resembleth  the    use  most  is, 
dtjudj^kk  lib.  JIdei  commiueo,    and,  therefore,    you 
'  *^  shall  find,  in  Justinian,  lib.  2,  that  they 

had  a  form  in  testaments,  to  give  inheritance  to 
one  to  the  use  of  another,  ffwredem  eomtiiuo  Caium  ,• 
iml  1,  L  '  ^S^  autem  te,  Caie,  ut  hmreditatem  rttU- 
Sm  i»  &  *^*^  ^^^'  And  the  text  of  the  civilians 
"^  ••*•■•  saith,  that  for  a  great  time,  if  the  heir 
did  not  as  he  was  required,  tatuy  que  u»  had  no 
remedy  at  all,  until,  about  the  time  of  Augustus 
Cssair,  there  grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of 
trust,  for  they  penned  it  thus :  Bogo  tepenahUem 
Jugualij  or  per  fortunam  Jugueti,  &c.  Where- 
upon Augustus  took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound 
in  derogation  of  himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to 
the  prxtor  to  give  remedy  in  such  cases ;  where- 
upon, within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  these 
trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so  fast,  as  they  were 
forced  to  have  a  particular  chancellor  only  for 
uses,  who  was  called  prsdor  filei-^ammiuariu$  ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience  of  them 
being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy  much 
like  unto  this  statute;  for,  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  9enaiu$  eonauHum  TVdtelHanum  et 
PegoMuuium,  they  made  eestuy  que  tue  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought,  likewise,  whether 
8woiid,iDow  tliere  be  any  thing  which  maketh  with 
^*'  them  in  our  law,  and  I  find  that  Periam, 

chief  baron,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh's  case, 
compareth  them  to  copyholders,  and  aptly  for 
many  respects. 

First,  because,  as  a  use  seemeth  to  be  an  here- 
ditament in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord's  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  copyholders,  as  well  as  in  uses ; 
for  it  hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether 
there  should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy, 
intails,  discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copy- 
holds, in  the  nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  still  the  judgments  have  weighed, 
that  you  most  have  particular  customs  in  copy- 
holds, as  well  as  particular  reasons  of  conscience 
in  use,  and  the  limitation  rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees ;  for  the  copyholder'  first 
had  no  remedy  at  all  againdt  the  lord,  and  were  as 
tenancy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  re- 
medy in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their 
lords  by  trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now, 
lastly,  the  law  is  taken  by  some,  that  they  have 
remedy  by  ejeeiione  firmte ;  without  a  special  cus- 
tom of  leasing.  So  no  doubt  in  uses :  at  the  first 
the  chancery  made  question  to  give  remedy,  until 
uses  grew  more  general,  and  the  chancery  more 
eminent;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  remedy  in 
conscience :  but  they  could  never  maintain  any 
manner  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither 
against  the  feoffee,  nor  against  strangers ;  but  the 


remedy  against  the  feoffee  was  bat  by  the  nApcenai 
and  the  remedy  against  strangers  to  the  feoffee  by 
subpccruim 

Now  for  the  causes  whereupon  uses  rb»ammftt 
were  put  in  practice :  Master  Coke,  in  ^'"^ 
his  reading,  doth  say  well,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  rea- 
son in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands 
by  the  common  law  of  England  were  not  tester 
mentary  or  devisable ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the 
statute,  the  case  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of 
purchases  and  execution  of  estates;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  an  express  liberty  of  will  in  men's 
minds,  affecting  to  have  assurances  of  their  es- 
tates and  possessions  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  for  the  commencement  and  pro-  Tbrircon- 
ceeding  of  them,  I  have  considered  SJSSr'"^ 
what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  common  Ij^iiSSS, 
law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  i^o^'^ 
statute.  For  the  common  law,  the  con-  "* 
ceit  of  Shelley,  in  94  H.  VIII.,  and  of  Pollard,  in 
27  H.  VIII.,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  without  ground, 
which  was,  that  the  use  succeeded  the  tenure : 
for  that  the  statute  of  Quia  empUjres  terrarum^ 
which  was  made  18  £.  I.  had  taken  away  the  te- 
nure between  the  feoffor  and  the  feoffee,  and  left 
it  to  the  lord  paramount;  they  said  that  the  feoff- 
ment, being  then  merely  without  consideration, 
should  therefore  intend  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  which 
cannot  be ;  for,  by  that  reason,  if  the  feoffmeni 
before  the  statute  had  been  made  tenendum  de  eapi" 
talibus  dominia,  as  it  might  be,  there  should  have 
been  a  use  unto  the  feoffor  before  that  statute. 
And  again,  if  a  grant  had  been  of  such  things  as 
consist  in  tenure,  as  advowsons,  re&ts,  villains, 
and  the  like,  there  should  have  been  a  use  of  them, 
wherein  the  law  was  quite  contrary ;  for  after  the 
time  that  uses  grew  common,  yet  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  doubt  whether  things  that  did  lie 
in  grant,  did  not  carry  a  consideration  in  them- 
selves because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  I  do  judge  that  the  in-  tb^hl 
tendment  of  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  K![^*' 
the  feoffment  was  without  considera-  *'^-  •*• 
tion,  grew  long  after,  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  when  feoffments  were 
made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were 
in  use  or  in  purchase,  because  purchases  were 
things  notorious,  and  trusts  were  things  secret, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put 
the  purchaser  to  prove  his  confidence,  than  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  use;  and  so 
made  the  intendment  towards  the  use,  and  put  the 
proof  upon  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  do  carry  at  the  sr  b.  s.  i^  la 
common  law  in  no  reason,  for  whatso-  DS!?I««d. 
ever  is  not  by  statute,  nor  against  law,  »^«»«  * 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  common  law ;  and  both 
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the  geoeiBl  trust  and  the  special  were  things  not 
prohibited  by  law,  though  they  were  not  remedied 
by  law ;  so  the  experience  and  practice  of  uses 
were  not  ancient ;  and  my  reasons  why  I  think 
so  are  these  four : 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  eridence  before  King 
R.  II.  his  time,  the  clause  ad  opua  et  iMum,  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  sayoareth  of  that  time ;  for  in 
ancient  time,  about  E.  I.  and  before,  when  law- 
yers were  part  civilians,  the  Latin  phrase  was 
much  purer,  as  you  may  see  partly  by  Bracton*s 
writing  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and 
chiefly  by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  La- 
tin ;  whereas  the  phrase  ad  opiu  et  usum,  as  to  the 
words  ad  optu,  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like 
enough  to  be  in  the  penning  of  some  chaplain  that 
was  not  much  past  his  grammar,  when  he  found 
o/>use/tMu<  coupled  together,  and  (preceding)  that 
they  govern  an  ablative  case ;  as  they  do  indeed 
since  this  statute,  for  they  take  away  the  land  and 
and  so  put  them  into  a  conveyance. 

Secondly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder, 
in  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words, 
«<  which  he  hath  in  possession  or  in  use,"  until 
about  E.  IV. 's  reign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the  word  •<  use"  in  no  statute 
until  7  R.  II.,  cap.  13.,  Of  Provisois,  and  in  13 
R.,  Of  Mortuaries. 

Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's 
speech  in  8  E.  IV.,  where  he  saith,  that 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges  it  was  thought  that 
the  aubpama  did  not  lie  against  the  heir  of  the 
feoffee  which  was  in  by  law,  but  that  the  cutuy  que 
use  was  driven  to  bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  uses 
at  that  time  were  but  in  their  infancy;  for  no 
doubt  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difficulty  to 
give  any  remedy  at  all,  but  to  leave  to  the  parti- 
cular conscience  of  the  feoffee :  but  after  the  chan- 
cery grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statute 
made  in  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  into  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
which  showeth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  be- 
gan to  embrace  too  far,  and  was  used  for  vexa- 
tion; yet,  nevertheless,  it  made  scruple  to  give 
remedy  against  the  heir,  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  that 
uses  had  been  in  any  great  continuance  when  they 
made  that  question;  as  for  the  caseof  mo/rtmomt 
praehcuti,  it  hath  no  afilnity  with  uses ;  for  where- 
soever there  was  remedy  at  the  common  law  by 
action,  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  use. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee 
upon  a  fine  levied  by  consent  and  entry  in  atttre 
droit,  and  44  of  E.  III.,  where  there  is  mention  of 
the  feoffors  that  sued  by  petition  to  the  king,  they 
be  but  implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  ap* 
peareth  the  first  practice  of  uses  was  about  R.  II. 
his  time;  and  tiie  great  multiplying  and  over- 
spreading of  them*was  partly  during  the  wars  in 


France,  which  drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be 
absent  from  their  possessions ;  and  partly  during 
the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil  wars  between  the 
two  houses  about  the  title  of  the  crown. 
Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of 
uses  in  courts  of  statutes,  I  do  note 
three  special  points. 

1.  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  di* 
recti  y  for  the  benefit  of  ees/uy  que  uu,  as  that  the 
descent  of  a  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  re- 
lease should  be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits, 
or  the  like ;  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  stran« 
gers,  and  third  persons  against  ee$tuy  que  use,  and 
his  feoffees :  for  though  by  the  statute  of  R.  III., 
he  might  alter  his  feofifee,  yet  that  was  not  the 
scope  of  the  statute,  but  to  make  good  his  assur- 
ance to  third  persons,  and  the  other  came  in  but  ex 
obliquo. 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covin- 
ous was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  in- 
duced to  the  lawful  intent  general  and  ^.  . 
special ;  so  50  £.  III.  is  the  first  sta- 
tute I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  taking 
of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law  is  ia 
another. 

For  as  for  the  opinion  in  87  H.  VIII.,  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  feofifor  took 
the  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  at  this 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeofif  his  eldest  son,  within 
age,  and  without  consideration,  although  the  pro- 
fits be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feofif- 
roent  within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  De 
religions  7  £.  I.,  which  prohibits  generally  that 
religious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  vel  inr 
genio,  yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  a  use,  but  it 
saith  eohre  donaiionis,  termini,  vel  aUeujus  tituli^ 
reciting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  the  gift, 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery ;  which  gift 
cannot  be  understood  of  a  gifl  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  same  to  1)e  holpen  by  15 
R.  n.  long  after. 

But  to  proceed,  in  50  E.  III.,  a  sta- 
tute was  made  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
against  such  as  made  covinous  grifts  of  their  lands 
and  goods,  and  conveyed  their  bodies  into  sane* 
tuaries,  there  living  high  upon  other  men's  goods; 
and,  therefore,  that  statute  made  their  lands  and 
goods  liable  to  their  creditors'  executions  in  that 
particular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits. 

In  1  R.  II.  c.  9,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief 
of  those  as  had  right  of  action,  against  such  as 
had  removed  the  tenancy  of  Ihepraecipe  from  them, 
sometimes  by  infeoffing  great  persons,  for  maiiH 
tenance;  and  sometimes  by  feoffments  to  other 
persons,  whereof  the  defendants  could  have  no 
notice;  and,  therefore,  the  statute  maketh  the 
recovery  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoff- 
ors, so  as  they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  de- 
fendants bring  their  actions  within  a  year  of  their 
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expulsions.  In  3  R.  II.  cap.  3,  an  imperfection 
in  the  statute  of  50  E.  III.  was  holpen ;  for  whereas 
the  statute  took  no  place,  but  where  the  defendant 
appeared,  and  bo  was  frustrated,  the  statute  giveth 
«pon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
priv^ileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  cap.  13,  a  statute  was  made  for  the 
restraint  of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  digni- 
ties ecclesiastical,  or  farms,  or  administration  of 
them,  without  the  king's  special  license,  upon 
pain  of  the  statute  of  provisors;  which  being 
remedied  by  a  former  statute,  where  the  alien  took 
it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that  statute  remedied, 
where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  book;  though  I  guess  that  if  the 
record  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any  other 
purchased  it  to  the  use  of  an  alien,  and  that  the 
words,  •«  or  to  the  use  of  another,*'  should  be, 
'« or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  R.  II.  cap.  5, 
a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against 
mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use 
of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for 
feoffments  past  the  feoffees  should,  before  a  day, 
either  purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use,  and  for  feoffments  to 
come,  or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mort- 
main. In  4  H.  Yin.  cap.  7,  the  statute  of  1  R. 
II.  5,  is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  Ume ;  whereas 
that  statute  did  limit  the  action  to  be  brought 
within  the  year  of  the  feoffment,  thb  statute  in 
case  of  a  disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of 
the  disseisor ;  and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to 
the  year  from  time  to  time  of  the  action  grown. 
In  11  H.  VI.  cap.  3,  the  statute  of  4  H.  IV.  is 
declared,  because  that  conceit  was  upon  that  sta- 
tute, that  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the 
life  of  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assize  of 
novel  disseisin,  and  to  no  other  action;  and, 
therefore,  that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to 
extehd  to  all  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel 
disseisin.  In  11  H.  IV.  cap.  5,  a  statute  was 
made  for  relief  of  him  in  remainder  against  parti- 
cular tenants,  for  lives,  or  years,  that  assigned 
over  their  estates,  and  took  the  profits,  and  then 
committed  waste;  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
giveth  an  action  of  waste  against  them,  being  per- 
nors of  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no 
relief  is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defend- 
ants in  praBcipea^  whether  they  be  creditors,  dis- 
•ciisoTS,  or  lessors,  and  lands,  and  that  only  in  case 
of  mortmain :  and  note  also,  that  they  be  all  in 
eases  of  special  covinous  intents,  as  to  defeat  exe- 
cutions, tenancy  to  iheprwcipe,  and  the  statute  of 
mortmain,  or  provisors.  From  11  H.  VI.  to  1  R. 
ni.  being  a  space  of  some  fifty  years,  a  great 
silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which  was  this 
time  no  question,  they  were  favoured  most.  In 
1  R.  III.  cap.  1,  eometh  that  great  statute  for  the 
relief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party,  and  at 


that  time  a  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness ;  for  there 
is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  taking  of  the  profits, 
to  describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a  use;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  feoffments,  gifis, 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors, 
donors,  and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing only  to  their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser 
was  fully  relieved,  and  eestuy  que  use  {  was  obiter 
enabled  to  change  his  feoffees;  because  there 
were  no  words  in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants, 
&c.  upon  good  consideration,  but  generally.  In 
H.  VII.'s  time  new  statutes  were  made  for  fur- 
ther help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came  in  by  act 
in  law;  as  1  H.  VII.  cap.  1,  ^formedon  is  given 
without  limitation  of  time  against  eetiuy  que  use  i 
and  obiter^  because  they  make  him  tenant,  they 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  tenant,  with  age 
and  a  voucher  over :  query  4  H.  VII.  cap.  17,  the 
wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  heir  of  eeatuy 
que  tue^  dying,  and  no  will  declared,  as  if  he  had 
died  seised  in  demesne,  and  reeiprici  the  action 
of  waste  given  to  the  heir  against  the  guardian, 
and  damages,  if  the  lord  were  barred  in  his  writ 
of  ward ;  and  relief  is  likewise  given  unto  the 
lord,  if  he,  holding  by  knight  service,  be  of  full 
age.  In  19  H.  VII.  cap.  15,  there  is  relief  again 
in  three  cases :  first,  to  the  creditors  upon  matter 
of  record,  as  upon  recognisance,  statute,  or  judg- 
ment,  whereof  the  two  former  were  not  aided  at 
all  by  any  statute :  and  the  last  was  aided  by  a 
statute  of  50  E.  III.  and  3  R.  II.  only  in  cases 
of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in  soc- 
cage  for  the  reliefs,  and  herriots  upon  death, 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  H.  VII.,  and  lastly, 
to  the  lords  of  villains,  upon  the  purchase  of  their 
villains  in  use. 

In  33  H.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was 
given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain ; 
for,  in  the  statute  of  15  R.  II.,  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  mortuam^  which 
was  when  it  came  to  some  corporation:  now, 
when  uses  were  limited  to  a  thing,  apt  or  worthy, 
and  not  to  a  person  or  body,  as  to  corporation  of 
a  church  or  chaplain,  or  obiit,  but  not  incorporate 
as  to  priests,  or  to  such  guilds  or  fraternities  as 
are  only  in  reputation,  and  not  incorporate,  the 
case  was  omitted,  which  by  the  statute  was  reme- 
died, but  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statutes  express  to  whose  benefit 
the  use  shall  be  void,  either  the  feoffor  or  the 
feoffee,  but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  pro-' 
viaoi  that  such  uses  may  be  limited  from  the  gift, 
and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  the  statute  law, 
before  this  statute.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  the  dif- 
ferences and  trusts  of  a  use,  the  parts  of  a  use, 
the  qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  learn- 
ings uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  a  precedent 
of  them  in  other  laws,  the  causes  of  the  springing 
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and  proceeding  of  them,  the  coDtinuance  of  ases, 
and  the  proceeding  that  they  haye  had  both  in 
common  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  ase  is  no  more  but  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  trust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
than  his  own  estate  and  possession,  which  is  an 
accident  or  erent  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  Fitzherbert  saith,  in 
the  14  H.  YIII.,  common  reason  b 
common  law,  and  not  conscience ;  bat 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
remedied  in  conscience,  and  not  in  courts  of  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rota  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  unto  the  chancery.  And  therefore  we 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  nse  bad  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
Law,  is  only  by  statute. 

oraMiia*^  Now  foUoweth  in  course  both  of 
theMatate.       ^g^^  ^„^  matter,  the  consideration  of 

this  statute,  our  principal  labour ;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  we  have  handled, 
serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  oyer 
the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  been  by  the  humour  of  the  time  perverted  in 
exposition,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  induced  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
standing preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisest  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
with  the  most  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings 
and  provisoes ;  and,  lastly,  the  best  pondered  of 
all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
•taacM  mLa-  statute  that  I  find.  But  before  I  come 
***  "  to  the  statute  iteelf,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2.  The  title  of  it. 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 

1.  Tbetimof  ^^'  ^^®  iitne^  it  was  made  in  27  H. 
thtrtitati.  VIII.,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 
peace,  and  in  a  wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  which  nature  of  time  men  are  most  careful  of  the 
assurance  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
purchasers  are  most  stirring,  as  again,  because 
the  purchaser,  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  careful 
of  hia  assurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing 
that  which  be  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his 
bargain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  the  tributes  to  Rome,  and  the  posses- 
sions that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad  ;  for  this  year  was  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  houses,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and  pur- 
chasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
divers  excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  parliament ;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales 
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to  a  more  civil  government,  the  re-edifying  of 
divers  cities  and  towns,  the  suppressing  of  depo- 
pulation and  enclosures,  all  badges  of  a  time  that 
did  extraordinarily  flourish. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  the 
roll,  and  anotiier  in  coarse  of  pleading. 
The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  solemn  title,  but  an  apt 
title,  viz..  An  act  expressing  an  order  for  uses  and 
wills ;  it  was  time,  for  they  were  out  of  order. 
The  title  in  course  of  pleading  is,  SUUuhtm  dt 
tmbus  in  poueationem  transftrtndU  t  wherein 
Walmsly,  justice,  noted  well,  40  Reginse,  that 
if  a  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  he 
would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  other 
way,  de  posteanonilnu  ad  uaut  irantfertndiM  .•  for 
that  is  the  course  th«t  the  statute  holdeth,  to  bring 
possession  to  the  use.  But  the  title  is  framed 
not  according  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  bat 
according  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute, nam  quod  primum  eat  inteniione  uUimum  e$i 
opere.  And  the  intention  of  the  statute  was  by 
carrying  the  possession  to  the  use,  to  turn  the  use 
into  a  possession ;  for  the  words  are  not  de  poa^ 
ausionibua  ad  u$us  ud  in  imim  tranrfertndiB  f  and^ 
as  the  grammarian  saith,  prxponiio^  ad^  denotat 
motum  aclioniSf  aed  praepoaiiio^  in,  cum  aceiMo^tvo, 
denotat  motum  aUeratioma:  and  tiierefoie,  King» 
mill,  justice,  in  the  same  case  said,  that  the  meai^ 
ing  of  the  statute  was  to  make  a  transubstantiation 
of  the  nse  into  a  possession. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  Parlia* 
ment  severally  came  in  H.  VIII.,  for  before  that 
time  there  was  but  one  title  to  all  the  acta  made 
in  one  Parliament ;  and  that  was  no  title  neither^ 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
king,  but  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon  ^ 

which  it  is  drawn,  I  do  find  it  by  the  «po««hichit 
first  R.  III.  c.  5,  whereupon  you  may  *^ 
see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was  made, 
where  the  said  king  having  been  infeoflfed  (befom 
he  usurped)  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the  land 
whereof  he  was  jointly  infeoffed  with  othen 
should  be  in  his  other  cofeoffees  as  if  he  had  not 
been  named ;  and  where  he  was  solely  infeoflfed* 
it  should  be  in  eeatuy  que^tae^  in  estate,  as  he  had 
the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute 
consisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the 
body  of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  pn^ 
visoes.  The  preamble  setteth  forth  the  incon- 
venience, the  body  of  the  law  giveth  the  remedy. 
For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries'  drugs, 
though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet,  they  trouble 
the  body ;  and,  therefore,  they  nse  to  correct  with 
spices :  and  so  it  is  not  possible  ta  find  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and,  therefore,  they 
spice  their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and 
qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  this  law  wts  Justly 
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commended  by  Popham^  chief  juetire, 
am,itlt^  in  36  Eliz.,  where  he  saith,  that  there 
18  little  need  to  search  and  collect  oat 
of  cases,  before  this  statute^  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  ns,  by  the 
sufficiency  and  falness  of  the  preamble,  and  be- 
eause  it  is  indeed  the  rery  level  which  doth  direct 
the  very  ordinance  of  the  statute,  and  because  all 
the  miechief  hath  grown  by  expounding  of  this 
statute,  as  if  tbey  had  cut  off  the  body  of  this 
statote  from  the  preamble ;  it  is  good  to  consider 
k  and  ponder  it  thoroughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts. 

First,  a  recital  of  our  principal  in- 
convenience, which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 
'  Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  divers  particular 
inconveniences,  as  branches  of  the  fornser. 

Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply. 

The  principal  inconvenience,  which 
pAtaoMwi.    ts-  ramx    omf^um   malurum,    is    the 
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V  digressing  from  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean 
to  transfer  lands  and  hereditaments  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  notorious;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 
tute is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass  without  any  new 
confections  of  deeds,  exeoutions  of  estate  or  en- 
tries, except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 
«nd  dependence  one  towards  the  other;  in  which 
eases,  mutaiis  mutandis^  they  might  pass  by  the 
rales  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  inconveniences  by  tiie 
br  iMnBTeai.    ]aw  rehearscd  may  be  reduced  into  four 
heads. 

1 .  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
for  consideration. 

9.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  and  doubt- 
M  for  trial. 

3.  Thirdly,  that  th^  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  are  exempted  from  all 
such  titles  as  tiie  law  subjecteth  possessions 
unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurore  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upon  purehasere. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  giA  in 
Yaw. 

'  All  which  are  pereons  that  the  law  doth  prin- 
cipally respect  and  favour. 

For  the  first  of  these  are  there  three 
impediments  to  the  judgment  of  man, 
in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 
Ms  estate. 

First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  about 
bim. 
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1.  And  all  these  three  the  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 
lowed the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.  Now 
the  favour  of  the  law  unto  heire  appeareth  in 
many  parts  of  the  law ;  of  descent  which  privi- 
legeth  the  possession  of  the  heir  against  the  entry 
of  him  that  has  right  by  the  law ;  that  a  man  shall 
not  warrant  against  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long 
to  stand  upon;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  in 
GlanvilPs  time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 
disinherit  his  heir  by  grant,  or  other  act  executed 
not  in  time  of  sickness;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 
were  for  consideration  of  money  or  Gb«ii.b.T.cb. 
service ;  but  not  to  advance  any  younger  '•  "•  **■ 
brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  took  a  juf^i^ 


Stricter  course  that  evidence  should  not  doaufui  tar 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  **■• 
the  common  law  of  England ;  as  on  the  other  side, 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict; 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  facto)  leave  to  give  a  rum  liquet,  that  is, 
no  verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated ; 
our  law  enforcetk  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or  special;  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en- 
forceth  them  all  to  agree  in  one;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again ;  our  law  doth 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manner^ 
without  food,  light,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  which  strictness 
and  coeroion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters  brought  to  issue,  that  there 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contracts, 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  alloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth :  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  shall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  oflen  recited  ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

3.  For  purchasers,  bandjide,  it  may  a.  hmm 
appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  tSi7!!& 
our  law,  as  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E.  III.'s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feoffee  in  regard  of  the  warranty.    So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  a 
hard  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  favour  of 
purchasers ;  so  likewise  that  the  law  doth,  take 
strictly  rent  charge,    conditions,   extent,   was 
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merely  in  farour  of  purchasers ;  so  was  the  hind- 
ing  of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the  invention  and 
practice  of  recoreries,  to  defeat  the  statute  of  en- 
tails, and  many  more  grounds  and  learnings  of 
law  are  to  be  foand,  respect  the  quiet  possession 
of  purchasers.  And,  therefore,  though  the  statute 
of  1  R.  Ill;  had  provided  for  the  purchaser  in 
some  sort,  by  enabling  the  acts  and  conveyances 
of  eestuy  que  tiM,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  statute 
did  not  at  all  disable  the  acts  or  charges  of  the 
feoffees :  and  so,  as  Walmsly,  justice,  said,  43  Eliz. 
they  played  at  double  hand,  for  eestuy  que  use 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was 
a  very  great  uncertainty  to  the  purchaser. 
4.  Tiwf  an  ^*  ^^^  ^^^  fourUi  point  of  inconveni- 

SSrCuS!""  ence  towards  those  that  come  in  by 
law;  conveyances  in  uses  were  like 
privileged  places  or  liberties:  for  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conveyances  the 
law  could  take  no  hold,  but  they  were  exempted 
from  all  titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolute 
owner  in  his  own  possessions,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  doth  reserve  certain  titles  unto 
others ;  and  such  persons  come  not  in  by  the  plea- 
sure and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the 
justice  and  consideration  of  law,  and,  therefore, 
of  all  others  they  are  most  favoured :  and  they  are 
principally  three. 

1.  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienations,  escheats,  aids, 
herriots,  reliefs,  &c. 

3.  The  demandants  in  preecipeM  either  real  or 
personal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the 
benefit  of  their  recoveries  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  titles. 

1.  First  for  the  king :  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  than 
one :  for  it  preserveth  and  exempteth  his  person 
from  suits  and  actions,  his  possessions  from  inter- 
rupiion  or  disturbance,  his  right  from  limitation 
of  time,  his  patents  from  all  deceits  and  false 
suggestions.  Next'  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose 
duties  and  rights  the  law  doth  much  favour,  be- 
cause the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  originally 
come  from  him ;  for  until  the  statute  of  quia  cmp~ 
tares  terrarum^  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  distract 
or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So,  until 
15  H.  VII.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon 
his  title  of  wardship,  should  oust  a  reconuzee  of  a 
statute,  or  a  termor :  So  again  we  see,  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  made  to  preserve  the 
lord's  escheats  and  wardships.  The  tenant  in 
dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon saying  and  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the 
law  favonreth  three  things. 

1.  Life.    3.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So,  in  case  of  voucher,  the  feme  shall  not  be  de- 
layed, but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  mainte* 
nant :  So  likewiM  for  the  tenant  by  courtesy,  as 
it  is  called,  and  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 


fore specially  favoured,  as  a  proper  conceit  and 
invention  of  our  law.  So,  again,  they  principally 
favour  such  as  have  ancient  rights,  and  therefore 
Lett  telieth  us  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  a 
right  cannot  die :  and  that  ground  of  law,  that  a 
freehold  cannot  be  in  suspense,  showeth  it  well, 
insomuch  that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to 
the  first  comer,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than 
want  a  tenant  to  a  stranger's  action. 

And,  again,  the  other  ancient  ground  of  law  of 
remitter,  showeth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth 
without  folly  in  the  demandant,  the  law  exe- 
cuteth  the  ancient  right.  To  conclude,  therefore, 
this  part,  when  this  practice  of  feoffments  in  use 
did  prejudice  and  damnify  all  those  persons  that 
the  ancient  common  law  favoured,  and  did  abso- 
lutely cross  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
have  conieyances  considemte  and  notorious,  and 
to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  concludeth,  that  the 
subtile  imaginations  and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this 
realm. 

The  third  part  giveth  a  touch  of  the  2.a\ 
remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  ^ 
minister,  consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  extirpation  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  uses;  out  of  which  have  been  gap 
thered  two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  convey-* 
ances  in  use ;  grounding  themselves  both  upon 
the  words,  that  the  statute  doth  not  speak  of  the 
extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the  use,  namely, 
by  a  unity  of  possession,  but  of  an  extinguishment 
or  extirpation  of  the  feofifment,  &c.,  which  is  the 
conveyance  itself. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words  abuse  and  errors, 
heretofore  used  and  accustomed,asif  useshadnot 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an 
erroneous  device  and  practice.  To  both  which  I 
answer : 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  es- 
tate, and  not  of  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  I  say,  that  for  the  word  abuse,  that 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
law,  as  the  taking  of  long  leases  of  lands  at  this 
day  in  capite  to  defraud  wardships  is  an  abuse  of 
law,  but  yet  it  is  according  to  law,  and  for  the' 
word  (errors)  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a  mie* 
taking  of  the  law,  but  a  wandering  or  going 
astray,  or  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  law,  into  a  bye-course :  as  when  we  say,  erra- 
«f  mtM  cum  pairibue  noifrts,  it  is  not  meant  of  ig^ 
norance,  but  of  perversity.  But  to  prove  that  the 
statute  meant  not  to  suppress  the  form  of  convey- 
ances, there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an- 
swerable. 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  every  branch 
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thereof  hath  words  defuiuro^  that  are  aeieedy  or 
hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  whereas  it  may  be 
jaaid  that  these  words  were  put  in,  in  regard  of 
uses  suspended  by  discontinuance,  and  so  no  pre- 
sent seisin  to  the  use,  until  a  regress  of  the  feof- 
fees ;  that  intendment  is  very  particular,  for  com- 
monly such  cases  special  are  brought  in  by  provi- 
sos, or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed  in 
the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  for 
the  statute  to  have,  '*  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
upon  every  feoffment,  &c.,  heretofore  had  or 
made.'* 

My  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute of  enrolment,  which  saith,  that  (no  heredita- 
ments shall  pass,  &c.,  or  any  use  thereof,  &c.,) 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  Uie  statute  meant  to 
leave  the  form  of  conveyance  with  the  addition  of 
a  farther  ceremony.   . 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  first  proviso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer 
seisin,  livery,  fine,  nor  alienation,  &c.,  shall  be 
taken  for  any  estate  executed  by  force 
of  the  statute,  before  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  but  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  uses  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  after ; 
where  the  word  made  directly  goeth  to  convey- 
ances in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  have 
no  other  understanding ;  for  the  words,  executed 
in  possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of 
regress :  and,  lastly,  which  is  more  than  all,  if 
they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so 
general  and  so  plain,  they  would  have  had  words 
express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made  after 
the  statute  should  have  been  void ;  and  this  was 
the  exposition,  as.  tradition  goeth,  that  a  reader  of 
Gray's  Inn,  that  read  soon  after  the  statute,  was 
in  trouble  for,  and  worthily,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  Boiser,  whose  reading  I  could  never  see;  but 
I  do  now  insist  npon  it,  because  now  again  some, 
in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses,  do  re- 
lapse to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  call  a 
contrary  extremity,  is  that  the  statute 
meant  only  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  in  the  pre- 
amble, recited  as  they  grew  by  reason  of  divided 
uses;  although  the  like  mischief  may  grow  upon 
the  contingent  uses,  yet  the  statute  had  no  fore- 
sight of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was  merely 
a  new  case,  not  comprised.  Whereunto  I  answer, 
that  I  grant  the  work  of  the  statute  is  to  execute 
the  divided  use ;  and,  therefore,  to  make  any  use 
jroid  by  this  statute  which  was  good  before; 
though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief  recited 
in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a  pream- 
ble without  a  purview,  which  were  grossly  ab- 
surd. But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are 
executed,  and  what  not;  and  whether  out  of  the 
possessions  of  a  disseisin,  or  other  possessions 
out  of  privity  or  not,  there  you  shall  guide  your 
exposiUon  according  to  the  preamble;  as  shall 
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be  handled  in  my  next  day's  discourse,  and  so 
much  touching  the  preamble  of  this  law. 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would 
wish  all  readers  that  expound  statutes  Sl^dfuT* 
to  do  as  scholars  are  willed  to  do :  that 
is,  first,  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb ;  that  is,  to 
note  and  single  out  the  material  words  whereupon 
this  statute  is  framed ;  for  there  are,  in  every 
statute,  certain  words,  which  are  veins  where  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  statute  cometh,  and  where 
all  doubts  do  arise  and  issue  forth,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  words  are  but  Hterx  inortua^  fulfilling 
words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  consisteth  upon  two 
parts. 

First,  a  supposition,  or  case  put,  as  Anderson, 
36  Eliz.,  called  it 

Secondly,  a  purview,  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  HMCMMortt* 
and  every  one  hath  his  purview :  the  ■^•■*' 
general  case ;  the  case  of  feoffees  to  the  use  of 
some  of  them ;  and  the  general  case  of  feoffees 
to  the  use  or  pernors  of  rents  or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight  ^^ 
material  words:  four  on  the  part  of  the  L?**"^ 
feoffees ;  three  on  the  part  of  ee^tuy  que  uui 
and  one  common  to  them  both. 

The  first  material  word  on  the  part  of  the 
feoffees  is  the  word  person.  This  excludes  all 
abeyance ;  for  there  can  be  no  confidence  reposed 
but  in  a  person  certain.  It  excludes  again  all 
corporations :  for  they  are  enabled  to  a  use  cer- 
tain ;  for  note  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor  over  the 
statute  insists  upon  the  word  person ;  and  on  the 
part  of  cesiuy  que,  uk,  it  ever  addeth,  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second  word  material  is  the 
word  seised.    This  excludes  chattels.  liogiM^cMa^] 

mi  I  1        Valr.  810. 

I  be  reason  they  meant  to  remit  the 
common  law,  and  not  to  alter  that  chattels  might 
ever  pass  by  testament  or  by  parole ;  therefore 
the  use  did  not  pervert  them.  It  excludes  again 
rights,  for  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  to  grant  or  transfer  rights ;  therefore  the  sta- 
tute would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  excludes 
contingent  uses,  because  the  seisin  can  be  but  to 
a  fee-simple  of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is  limited, 
the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent^  for  Littleton 
tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins ;  one,  in 
domirUo  ui  de  feodo  f  the  other,  ut  de  feodo  {  and 
the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute  but 
the  fee-simple  to  uses  present,  and  no  post  uses ; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute 
them. 

The  third  material  word  is  the  word  hereafter  : 
that  bringeth  in  conveyances  made  after  the  sta- 
tute. It  bringrs  in  again  conveyances  made  before 
and  disturbed  by  disseisin  and  recontinued  after ; 
for  it  is  not  said,  infeoffed  to  use,  hut  hereafter 
seised. 
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The  fourth  word  is  hereditament,  which  is  to 
be  understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inherit- 
ance may  be,  and  not  of  those  things  whereof  an 
inheritance  is  in  esse ;  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge 
de  fnftfo  for  life  to  a  use^  this  is  good  enough ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  inheritance  in  being  of  this  rent. 
This  word  likewise  excludes  annuities  and  uses 
tiiemselTeli,  so  that  a  use  cannot  be  to  a  use. 

The  first  words  on  the  part  oicutuy  que  lue  are 
the  words,  use,  trust,  or  confidence ;  whereby  it 
is  plain  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  make  voco' 
bulatum  artis^  but  it  meant  to  remedy 
E5Cr"  *  matter,  and  not  word  ;  and  in  ail  the 
iLu'm.ai  clauses  it  still  earrieth  the  words. 
«.  Dv'ntaBt  The  second  word  is  the  word  person, 

again,  which  excludeth  all  abeyance ; 
it  excludeth  also  dead  uses,  which  are  not  to 
bodies  lively  and  natural,  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  making  of  a  bridge;  but  here,  as  was 
noted  before,  is  ever  coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is  the  word  other :  The  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now,  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  into  such  familiarity,  as 
men  could  not  think  of  a  possession,  but  in  course 
of  use ;  and  so  every  man  was  said  to  be  seised  to 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  others ; 
therefore,  because  the  statute  would  not  stir  nor 
turmoil  possessions  settled  at  common  law,  it 
putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other;  meaning 
the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ;  and 
this  word  causeth  the  clause  in  joint  feoffees  to 
follow  in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case 
had  been  doubtful  upon  this  word,  other, 
coium  V.  OIL  '^^^  words  that  are  common  to  both 
How^i^i^  are  words  expressing  the  conveyance 
I  Sid.  86.  whereby  the  use  ariseth,  of  which 
words  those  that  breed  any  question  are,  agree- 
ment, will,  otherwise,  whereby  some  have  infer- 
red that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole, 
80  there  were  a  consideration  of  money  or  other 
matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  expressed  in  the  words 
before,  bargain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood, 
or  kindred;  the  error  of  which  collection  ap- 
peareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  man  seised  of  land  might  raise  a  use  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons  or  kindred, 
where  there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that 
reason,  mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  by  the 
statute  of  32  of  wills,  lands  were  devisable, 
especially  to  any  man's  kindred,  which  was 
clearly  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  those  words 
were  put  in,  but  in  regard  of  uses  formerly  trans- 
ferred by  those  conveyances ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
a  use  in  esse  by  simple  agreement,  with  con- 
sideration, or  without,  or  likewise  by  will,  might 
be  transferred  ;  and  there  was  a  person  seised  to 
a  use,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  the  assignee;  and,  for  the  word 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word 
include  a  disseisin  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 


of  the  statute  erosseth  that  which  was  to  exeente 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and  tnist,  which 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin;  for  if  there 
were  a  commandment  precedent,  then  the  land 
was  vested  in  eeaiuy  que  tue  upon  the  entry ;  and 
if  the  disseisin  were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head, 
then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for  the  eaae  of 
exposition  of  this  statute :  here  follow  the  ordi- 
nance and  purview  thereupon. 

The  purview  hath  two  parts:  the 
first,  openUio  itatuti^  the  effect  that  the  omiMMB 
statute  worketh;  and  there  is  modu9        '"*' 
operandi^  a  fiction  or  explanation  how  the  statute 
doth  work  that  effect.    The  effect  is, 
that  ee&tuy  que  uu  shall  be  in  posses-  WMhnw  *' 
sion  of  like  estate  as  he  hath  in  the  use ;  mk  uk 

LmIcv  OnT 

the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the  statute  iitp-'iaA 

will  have  the  possession  of  ce$iuy  que  ckaod^'k 

uM,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  ma^  coopar «. 

ter  and  form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall  i  bo.  XSr.  m. 

Cra^  J*f.  #01 

give  matter  and  substance,  and  the  use 

shall  give  form  and  quality.    The  material  words 

in  the  fiTst  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee-eimple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in 
remainder  or  reverter;  whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses 
in  possession.  For  there  are  two  substantial  and 
essential  differences  of  estates ;  the  one  limiting 
the  times,  for  all  estates  are  but  times  of  their 
continuances ;  the  former  maketh  like  difference 
of  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life  or  years ;  and  the 
other  maketh  difference  of  possession  as  remain- 
der ;  all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  acci- 
dents, as  shall  be  said  hereaf^r.  These  two  the 
statute  meant  to  take  hold  of,  and  at  the  words, 
remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not  words, 
right,  title,  or  possibility,  nor  it  hath  not  general 
words,  or  otherwise;  where)>y  it  is  most  plain, 
that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses 
to  remainder  or  reverter:  that  is  to  say,  no  possi- 
bility or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such  as 
the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conscience 
made.  Note,  also,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  sta- 
tute doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  a  use 
in  remainder  and  a  use  in  reverter ;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon 
particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither  did 
then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  as  rever- 
sions do ;  yet,  the  statute  intends  there  is  a  dif- 
ference  when  the  particular  use,  and  the  use  limited* 
upon  the  particular  use,  are  both  new  uses,  in 
which  case  it  is  a  use  in  remainder ;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  use  is  the  old  use,  in  which  case  it  is  a  use 
in  reverter. 

The  next  material  words  are,  from  henceforth, 
which  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that 
eettuy  que  use  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the 
time  of  the  firrt  feoffments  to  use,  as  Bmdnell's 
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conceit  was  in  14  H.  VIII.  That  is,  the  feoffee 
had  granted  a  rent  charge,  and  ee$luy  que  use  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R.  III. 
the  feoffee  should  hare  held  it  discharged,  because 
the  act  of  eestuy  que  uu  shall  pat  the  feoffee  in, 
as  if  eestuy  que  uae  had  been  seised  in  from  the 
time  of  the  first  use  limited ;  and,  therefore,  the 
statute  doth  take  away  all  such  ambiguities,  and 
expresseth  that  eestujf  que  use  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion from  henceforth ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  Parliament  for  uses  then  in  being,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after 
the  Parliament. 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin, 
state,  and  possession,  not  a  possession  in  taw  only, 
but  a  seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the 
land,  but  an  actual  estate. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates 
as  they  had  in  the  use;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee-simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in 
possession,  and  reversion,  which  are  the  sub- 
stantial differences  of  estates,  as  was  expounded 
by  the  bratach  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute  which 
follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
or  clauses :  the  first  material  clause  is,  that  the 
estate,  right,,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in 
such  person,  ^.,  shall  be  in  eesiuy  que  tue  ;  for 
that  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of 
eetty  que  use  is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more 
he  cannot  have ;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to 
eestuy  que  use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of 
which  it  was  limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life, 
eestuy  que  use  can  hare  no  inheritance :  so  if,  when 
the  statute  came,  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  had  not 
entered  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had 
only  a  possession  in  law,  eestuy  que  use  in  that 
case  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  be- 
cause the  heir  of  the  feoffee  could  not ;  so  that 
the  matter  whereupon  the  use  might  work  is  the 
feoffee*s  estate.  But  note  here :  whereas  before, 
when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses,  it  spake  only 
of  uses  in  possession,  remainder,  and  reverter,  and 
not  in  title  or  right:  now,  when  the  statute  speaks 
what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  it  speaks  of 
title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute  takes  more 
from  the  feoffee  than  it  executes  presently,  in  cases 
where  there  are  uses  in  oontingenee  which  are  but 
titles. 

D^,  ,40  The  second  word  is  clearly,  which 

Mre^.^'  seems  properly  and  directly  to  meet 
Jhrtt^.'*"*'  with  the  conceit  of  seinliUa  juris,  as 
NaiiKtMod.    ^gii  j^g  t|,3  ^ords  lu  ths  preamble  of 

^^'  extirpating  and  extinguishing  such 
5.ik.67l  feoffments,  so  as  their  estate  is  clearly 
extinct. 

The  third  material  clause  is,  after  such  quality, 
roannere,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the 
use,  so  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gives  matter, 
so  the  use  gives  form  :  and  as  in  the  first  clause 
the  use  was  endowed  with  the  possession  in 


points  of  estate,  so  there  it  is  endowed  with  the 
possession  in  all  accidents  and  cireumstances  of 
estate.  Wherein  firat  note,  that  it  is  gross  and 
absurd  to  expound  the  form  of  the  use  any  whit 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate ;  as  to  make 
a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  tenan* 
cy  by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transferred  would  do  so  likewise :  no« 
but  the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  coi^ 
poral  presence  and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next,  for  the  word  condition,  I  do  not  hold  it 
to  be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be 
also  comprised  within  the  general  words;  but 
because  I  wouM  have  things  stood  upon  learn- 
edly, and  according  to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it 
but  for  an  explaining,  or  word  of  the  effect;  as  it 
is  in  the  statute  of  26  of  treasons,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  offend  era  shall  be  *'' 
attainted  of  the  overt  fact  by  men  of  their  condi- 
tion, in  this  place,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree 
and  sort:  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place 
is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form,  and 
degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount  but 
modo  ti  forma.  Hence,  therefore,  all  circum- 
stances of  estate  are  comprehended  as  sole  seisin, 
or  jointly  seisin,  by  intierties,  or  by  moieties,  a 
circumstance  of  estate  to  have  age  as  coming  in 
by  descent,  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  a  cireum- 
stance  of  estate  descendible  to  the  heir  of  the  part 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  estate  conditional  or  absolute,  re- 
mitted or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  inter- 
marriage or  without.  All  these  are  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  estate,  in  all  which  the  posses- 
sion shall  ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use : 
and  thus  much  of  the  firet  case,  which  is  the 
general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feoffees 
needs  no  exposition;  for  it  puraueth 
the  penning  of  the  general  case :  only  this  I  will 
note,  that  although  it  had  been  omitted,  yet  the 
law  upon  the  firat  case  would  have  been  taken  as 
tlie  case  provided  :  so  that  it  is  rather  an  expla- 
nation than  an  addition;  for  turn  that  case  the 
other  way,  that  one  were  enfeoffed  to  the  use  of 
himself,  and  othere  as  that  case  is,  that  divera 
were  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  I  hold 
the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  they  shall 
be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the  latter  case  eestuy 
que  use  shall  be  seised  solely ;  for  the  word 
other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  construction  of 
cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  divi- 
sion. But  because  this  case  of  co-feoffees  to  the 
use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  case  in  the 
realm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it  and  passed  over 
the  case  e  conoerso,  which  was  but  an  especial 
case :  and  they  were  loath  to  bring  in  this  case, 
by  inserting  the  word  only  into  the  firat  case,  to 
have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of  other  persons : 
for  they  had  experience  what  doubt  the  word  only 
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bred  upon  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  after  this  third 
case :  and  before  the  third  case  of  rents  comes  in 
the  second  earing ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is  worth 
the  noting,  why  the  savings  are  interlaced  before 
the  third  case;  the  reason  of  it  is,  because  the 
third  case  needeth  no  saving,  and  the  first  two 
cases  did  need  saving ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
that  again. 

It  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  act  of 
Parliament  is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  a/c  n, 
it  is  not  a  saving,  for  it  is  a  special  gift,  and  not  a 
general  gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and,  there- 
fore, in  11  H.  YIL,  where,  upon  the  alienation 
of  women,  the  statute  entitles  the  heir  of  htm  in 
remainder  to  enter,  you  find  ni^er  a  stranger, 
because  the  statute  gives  entry  not  nmplieiter^ 
but  within  an  ac  ti ;  as  if  no  alienation  had  been 
made,  or  if  the  feme  had  been  naturally  dead. 
Strangers  that  had  right  might  have  entered ;  and 
therefore  no  saving  needs.  So  in  the  statute  of 
33  of  leases,  the  statute  enacts,  that  the  leases 
shall  be  good  and  effectual  in  law,  as  if  the  lessor 
had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in 
fee-simple ;  and  therefore  you  find  no  saving  in 
the  statute;  and  so  likewise  of  divers  other 
statutes,  where  the  statute  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  persons,  as  in  the  statute  of  1  R.  III.  Now, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  pen- 
ned with  an  ae  m,  namely,  as  if  a  sufficient  grant 
or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised ;  why,  if  such  a 
grant  of  a  rent  had  been  made,  one  that  had  an 
ancient  right  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided 
the  charge ;  and  therefore  no  saving  needeth :  but 
the  second  and  first  cases  are  not  penned  with  an 
ae  si,  but  absolute,  that  eeatuy  que  use  shall  be 
adjudged  in  estate  and  possession,  which  is  a 
judgment  of  Parliament  stronger  than  any  fine, 
to  bind  all  rights;  nay,  it  hath  farther  words, 
namely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
naaketh  that  the  stronger  than  any  in  the  first 
clause.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon 
the  second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the 
feoffee  should  be  in  eestuy  que  um,  then  perhaps 
the  gift  should  have  been  special,  and  so  the 
saving  superfluous :  and  this  note  is  very  material 
in  regard  of  the  great  question,  whether  the 
feoffees  may  make  any  regress;  which  opinion, 
I  mean,  that  no  regress  is  left  unto  them,  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  argued  out  of  the  saving;  as  shall 
be  now  declared  :  for  the  savings  are  two  in  num- 
ber :  the  first  saveth  all  strangers'  rights,  with  an 
exception  of  the  feoffee's ;  the  second  is  a  saving 
out  of  the  exception  of  the  first  saving,  namely, 
of  the  feoffees'  in  case  where  they  claim  to  their 
own  proper  use:  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons 
as  are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any 
use,  to  have  added  to  theje  words,  executed  by 


this  statute;  or  in  the  second  saving  to  have 
added  unto  the  words,  claiming  to  dieir  proper 
use,  these  words,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other, 
and  executed  by  this  statute :  but  the  regress  of 
the  feoffee  is  shut  out  between  the  two  savings; 
for  it  is  the  right  of  a  person  claiming  to  a  use, 
and  not  unto  his  own  proper  use :  but  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  first  saving  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  the  letter  iraplieth,  that  feoffees  to  use  shall  be 
barred  of  their  regress,  in  case  that  it  be  of 
another  feoffment  than  that  whereupon  the  statute 
hath  wrought,  but  upon  the  same  feoffment ;  as 
if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  had  been  dis> 
seised,  and  the  disseised  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  I.  D.  his  use,  and  then  the 
statute  came;  this  executeth  the  use  of  the 
second  feoffment ;  but  yet  the  first  feoffees  may 
make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim  to  a  use,  but 
not  by  that  feoffment  upon  which  the  statute 
hath  wrought. 

Now  foUoweth  the  third  case  of  ]^e  tiw  thw  mm. 
statute,  touching  execution  of  rents;  f'gS?^*'' 
wherein  the  material  words  are  four :      *  ^*^  "*• 

First,  whereas  divers  persons  are  seised,  which 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  rente 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute;  but  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as  if  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  them  by  such  as  are  or 
shall  be  seised. 

The  second  word  is  profit ;  forUn  the  putting  of 
the  case,  the  statute  speaketh  of  a  rent;  but 
after  in  the  purview  is  added  these  words,  or 
profit 

The  third  word  is,  ae  si^  sciHcet^  that  they 
shall  have  the  rent  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  other 
lawful  conveyance  had  been  made  and  executed 
unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are,  the  words  of  liberty  or 
remedies  attending  upon  such  rent,  seiUeei^  that 
he  shall  distrain,  &c.,  and  have  such  suits,  entries, 
and  remedies,  relying  again  with  an  oe  ti,  as  if 
the  grant  had  been  made  with  such  coUatsial 
penalties  and  advantages. 

Now  for  the  provisos ;  the  makers  of  this  law 
did  so  abound  with  policy  and  discerning,  as 
they  did  not  only  foresee  such  mischiefs  as  were 
incident  to  this  new  law  immediately,  but  like* 
wise  such  as  were  consequent  in  a  remote  degree; 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  express  provisos,  they 
did  add  three  new  provisos,  which  are  in  them- 
selves subtract! ve  laws:  for,  foreseeing  that  by 
the  execution  of  uses,  wills  formerly  made  should 
he  overthrown ;  they  made  an  ordinance  for  wills. 
Foreseeing,  likewise,  that  by  execution  of  uses 
women  should  be  doubly  advanced ;  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  dowers  and  jointures.  Foresee* 
ing,  again,  that  the  execution  of  use  would  make 
frank-tenement  pass  by  contracts  pa- 
role, they  made  an  ordinance  for  enrol-  Be?  t.  b*«>«. 

I  Vatr  Ml 

ments  of  bargains  and  sales.    The  two 
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former  they  inserted  into  this  law,  and  the  third 
they  distingaished  into  a  law  apart,  but  without 
any  preamble  as  may  appear,  being  but  a  pro- 
viso to  this  statute.  Besides  all  these  provisional 
laws;  and  besides  five  provisos,  whereof  three 
attend  upon  the  law  of  jointure,  and  two  born  in 
Wales,  which  are  not  material  to  the  purpose  in 
hand ;  there  are  six  provisos,  which  are  natural 
and  true  members  and  limbs  of  the  statute, 
whereof  four  concern  the  part  of  eestuy  que  use, 
and  two  concern  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
four  which  concern  the  part  of  eetiuy  que  use,  tend 
all  to  save  him  from  prejudice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estate. 

The  first  saveth  himr  from  the  extinguishment 
of  any  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had 
an  extent  of  a  hundred  acres,  and  a  use  of  the  in- 
heritance of  one ;  now,  the  statute,  executing  the 
possession  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished 
his  extent  being  entire  in  all  the  rest ;  or  as  if  the 
conuzee  of  a  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to 
the  statute,  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  a 
stranger  of  two,  and  af^r  had  made  a  feoff'- 
ment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  the  conuzee  and  his 
heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
questions : 

First,  whether  this  proviso  were  not  super- 
fluous, in  regard  that  eestuy  que  use  was  compre- 
hended in  the  general  saving,  though  the  feoffees 
be  excluded  1 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  sta- 
tutes or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or 
entire  ? 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in 
point  of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited 
after  the  statute,  as  well  as  to  those  that  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  which  doubt  is 
rather  enforced  by  this  reason,  because  there  was 
for*  uses  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  for  that  the 
execution  of  the  statute  might  be  waved ;  but 
both  possession  and  use,  since  the  statute  may  be 
waved. 

The  second  proviso  saveth  etstuy  que  use  from 
the  charge  of  primer  seisin,  liveries,  ouster  Ics 
maines,  and  such  other  duties  to  the  kiiig,  with 
an  express  limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  time  past,  and  charged  for 
the  time  to  come  to  the  king,  namely.  May,  1536, 
to  be  communis  terminus. 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  from  the  time 
past,  and  speaking  nothing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  eestuy  que  use  all 
collateral  benefits  of  vouchers,  aid-priers,  actions 
of  waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which 
the  feoffees  might  have  had ;  and  this  is  express- 
ly limited  for  estates  executed  before  May  1, 
1636.  And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend 
that  none  of  these  benefits  would  have  been  car^ 

*  The  text  here  Is  manifMtly  corrupted,  nor  doee  any  pro- 
bable eoDjectare  occur  for  iti  amendaMBt.  ' 


ried  to  eestuy  que  use,  by  the  general  words  in  the 
body  of  the  law,  scilicet,  that  the  feoffee's  estate, 
right,  title,  and  possession,  &c. 

For  the  two  provisos  on  the  part  of  the  terte- 
nant,  they  both  concern  the  saving  of  strangers 
from  prejudice,  &c. 

The  first  saves  actions  depending  ^iwin  -^^ 
against  the  feoffees,  and  that  they  shall  •■«»•  •••^ 
not  abate. 

The  second  saves  wardships,  livenes,  and 
ouster  les  maines,  whereof  title  was  vested  in  re- 
gard of  the  heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of 
the  king  only. 

fVhtU  persons  Umiy  he  seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not. 
What  persons  may  he  eestuy  que  use,  and  whai  not. 
What  persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in 

order  of  words,  yet  I  will  make  my  SL?!!ri!!!Sitr 

division  in  order  of  matter,  namely,  tnhZ^^ 

1.  The  raising  of  uses.  iS,  tiw  nb- 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses.  tafoitM. 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide 
itself  into  three  parts.  1.  The  persons  that  are 
actors  to  the  conveyance  to  use.  3.  The  use 
itself.    3.  The  form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  eestuy  que  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what 
persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use;  i.wbatpmow 
no,  not  where  he  taketh  in  his  natural  {H?,!!'**^ 
body,  and  to  some  purpose  as  a  com- 
mon person ;  and,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  to 
the  king  and  I.  D.  pour  terme  de  leur  vies,  this  use 
is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenanteth 
by  his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  King  R.  III.  who  was  feoffor  to 
diverse  uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown, 
had,  after  he  was  king,  by  his  letters  patents 
granted  the  land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  re- 
newed. 

The  queen,  not  speaking  of  an  imperial  queen 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  though 
she  be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purchase  with- 
out the  king ;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  government  and 
interest  the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she 
cannot  be  seised  to  a  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  be- 
cause their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again, 
because  they  cannot  execute  an  estate  without 
doing  wrong  to  their  corporation  or  founder;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  which, 
in  any  clause  when  it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee, 
resteth  only  upon  the  word  person,  but  when  it 
speaketh  of  edtuy  que  use,  it  addeth  person  or 
body  politic. 
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If  a  bishop  bargain  and  sell  lands  whereof  he 
is  seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good 
during  his  life ;  otherwise,  it  is  where  a  bishop  is 
infeoffed  to  him  and  his  successors,  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  that  is  not  good,  no,  not  for 
the  bishop's  life,  but  the  use  is  merely  void. 
pukcomtm.  Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for, 
fnSSji.  ^^  ^  6^^^  ^^^^  by  tail  in  deed,  since  the 
Cm.  jm.  401.  Btatute,  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs ;  B.  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable  upon 
the  death  of  A.  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  which  bred  the  doubt  before  the 
statute,  was  because  ten&nt  in  tq^  could  not  exe- 
cute an  estate  without  wrong ;  but  that  since  the 
statute  is  quite  taken  away,  because  the  statute 
saveth  no  right  of  entail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  did;  and  that  reason  likewise  might  have 
been  answered  before  the  statute,  in  regard  of  the 
common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under 
years  of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  a  use ;  for 
as  well  as  land  might  descend  to  them  from  a 
feoffee  to  use,  so  may  they  originally  be  infeofied 
to  a  use ;  yet,  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they 
had,  upon  a  sitbpcena  brought,  executed  their 
estate  duriug  tlie  coverture  or  infancy,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  same;  and  then  they  should 
have  been  seised  again  to  the  use,  and  not  to  their 
own  use ;  but  since  the  statute,  no  rtght  is  saved 
unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoflfed  to  a 
use  present  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffment; 
but  if  an  infant  be  infeofTed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  use  of  I.  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infant  may 
disagree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  the  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the 
feoffment  as  to  his  own  estate,  but  not  to  divest 
the  remainder,  but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of 
him  in  remainder. 

And  yet,  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoflfed  to 
a  use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  found,  shall 
prevent  the  use,  and  relate  above  it;  but  until 
office,  the  eegtuy  que  use  is  seised  of  the  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien;  for  if  land  be  given  to 
an  alien  to  a  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio^  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

'The  king's  villain,  if  he  be  infeoflfed  to  a  use, 
the  king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use;  other- 
wise, in  case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoflfed  to  the  use  of  his 
villain,  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in 
by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  dis- 
charged of  the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoflfed  to  the  use  of 
his  wife  for  years,  if  he  die,  the  wife  shall  have 


the  term,  and  it  shall  not  inure  by  way  of  dis- 
charge, although  tlie  husband  may  dispose  of  the 
wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoflfed to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord 
shall  not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  ase, 
because  of  the  king's  title,  antium^  diem  el  fMutum, 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute, 
nor  any  estate  in  nubtbus  or  suspense  executed ; 
as  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  I.  D.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  bis 
heirs,  I.  N.  is  not  seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate /war  vie  of  I.  S.  till  I.  D.  be  dead,  and  then 
in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if,  before  the  statote,  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  pour  autr  vie  to  a  use,  and  I.  S.  dieth,  living 
eestuy  que  use,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  sus- 
pense, the  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  en- 
tereth :  the  use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold 
in  suspense  for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the 
lord  by  escheat.  The  feoflfee  upon  consideration, 
not  having  notice,  and  all  other  persons  which 
shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in  regard  of  their  per- 
sons but  of  their  title ;  I  refer  them  to  my  division 
touching  disturbance  and  interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person 
may  be  a  eeatutf  que  use.     The  kihgp  najiwanMiiy 
may  be  eestuy  que  use;  but  itbehoveth  •'"** 
both  the  declardtion  of  the  use,  and  the  convey- 
ance itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because  the' 
king's  title  is  compounded  of  both;   I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  re- 
cord.    And,  therefore,  if  I  covenant  with  J.  S.  to 
levy  a  fine  to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do 
accordingly ;  and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not 
enrolled,  and  the  deed  be  found  by  office,  the  use 
vesteth  not.    E  eotwerso,  if  enrolled.    If  I  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  to  infeoflf  him  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  deed  be  enrolled,  and  the  feoffment  also 
be  found  by  office,  the  use  vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  cove- 
nant enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it 
is  good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  a  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  feoffment  or  the  declaration 
be  by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
a  corporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

A  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not 
void  in  the  first  limitation!  but  exe-  m7LM>. 
cuteth  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse ;  so 
that  this  is  positive,  that  a  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  a  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a 
person  certain  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  tmd 
the  estate  of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  hira  or  them 
which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  because  ne 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  make  a  feoff- 
ment to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
use  of  the  right  heirs  of  L  D.,  the  remainder  is  not 
in  abeyance,  bat  the  reversion  is  in  the  feoffor. 
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qwnuque.  80  that  upon  the  matter  all  penons 
uneertain  in  aee  are  like  conditions  or  limitations 
precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D. 
this  is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not 
Yoid. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of 
my  wife  that  shall  be,or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  at 
all ;  yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  interim 
return  to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the 
cm.  ^  *'  whole  fee-simple  of  the  use  out  of  me, 
Q.  cbouaicbti  and  part  thereof  to  a  person  uncertam, 
TSp.  in,  m,  it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by 

8  SkL  64   l89 

inHcTM'aT.    way  of  fraction  of  the  use;  but  look 

ViUicn  • 

Bidforrt'i  CH&  how  it  should  have  gone  unto  the  feof- 
Mikiaj.  for;  if  I  begm  with  a  coottngent  use, 
Lto^  *'        so  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder ;  if  I  en- 

&ilk  .221,1b.  ^     .,  .®  .  L      *L  I     * 

838.S(ancmpd  tail  a  contincrent  use,  both  estates  are 

ooA^ht  V.  alike  subject  to  the  contingent  use  when 

ul'  *  '  it  falleth ;  as  when  I  make  a  feoffment 

lb.  cTs!'  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the 

air  Bd.  Uofd  .     ,  <■  1 

V.  cmw.  remainder  to  my  first  begotten  son ; 
14.  Mo.  60^  I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  the  re- 
cue.  r«w.s7.  raainder  to  my  brother  and  his  heirs :  if 
Clerk.  Mk.  my  wifc  die  before  I  have  any  son,  the 
use  shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  bro- 
ther. And  yet  if  I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son, 
it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son, 
which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  1  limit  a  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  in 
esse,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  esse,  he  shall 
take  the  entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward 
come  in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  for- 
mer; as  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  that  shall  be,  and  my  first  begotten  son  for 
their  lives,  and  I  marry ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole 
use,  and  if  I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh 
jointly  with  my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estate  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall 
do  the  like  in  uses;  as  if  I  infeoff"  A.  to  the  use 
of  B.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  C.  for  life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  this  is  a  good  re- 
mainder executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff*  A.  to  tlie  use  of  his  right  heirs, 
A.  is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  by 
the  common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the 
disability  of  persons  as  take  by  the  statute :  and 
that>npon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  con- 
tained :  but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  e-«/i#y 
que  use  is  another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  cases  the 
same  persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and 
eeetuy  que  tMe,  and  yet  in  by  the  statute ;  and  in 
what  cases  they  shall  be  diverse  persons,  and  yet 
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in  by  the  common  law  wherein  I  observe  unto 
you  three  things :  First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in 
the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  clause  of  joint  estates  following.  Thirdly, 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  remit 
the  common  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle  where 
the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore  the 
statute  ought  to  be  expounded,  that  where  the 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  eetiiuy  que  use  is 
one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except 
there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertioency  for 
the  use,  to  take  effiect  by  the  common  law. 

As  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  L  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is  in  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statutes. 

Like  law  is,  if  I  give  lands  to  I.  S.  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  or  for  years, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  L  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is 
in  of  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of 
abridgment  of  estate  in  course  of  possession,  and 
L  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  ^tute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  afVer  soTcn 
years,  the  inheritance  of  the  use  ^nly  passeth ; 
and  there  remains  an  estate  for  years 
by  a  kind  of  subtraction  of  the  inheri-  tet^jAbn- 
tance  or  reoccupier  of  my  estate,  but  S^jT^Slib 
merely  at  the  common  law.  »,  ml  '«,  «•. 

But  if  I  infeoff*  L  S.  to  the  use  of  iBfn.8ib7m. 
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himself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of 
L  D.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate  tail  is 
executed  by  this  statute :  because  an  estate  tail 
cannot  be  reoccupied  out  of  a  fee-simple,  being  a 
new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  which  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute 
fee;  and,  therefore,  if  I  bargain  and  saBMr.sm- 
sell  my  land  to  L  S.  after  my  death  J!^ib!Ti^T. 
without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  es-  jJJfTS?*  *^ 
tate  tail  in  me,  nor  yesteth  any  present  »^«*«**- 
fee  in  the  bargain,  but  is  a  use  expectant. 

So  if  t  infeoff*  L  S.  to  the  use  of  L  D.  for  life, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he 
is  in  of  the  fee-simple  meri&ly  in  course  of  pos- 
session, and  as  of  a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  re- 
mainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff"  L  S.  to  the  use  of 
L  D.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  the  use  of  L  N.  in  fee:  now  the 
law  will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  I.  S. 
i9  in  with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
a  stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statute, 
because  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by 
several  titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  Gfib.  ih.  m. 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  himself  tod  his  ^'^^  "■• 
successors,  he  is  in  by  the  statute  in  the  right  of 
his  see. 

And  as  I  cannot  raise  a  present  use  to  one  o«t 
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of  his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  contingent  or 
future  use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation 
not  seised,  bat  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  contingent  use,  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  the  same  law,  and  upon  the 
same  difference  which  I  have  put  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that,  aAer  his 
marriage,  I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs ;  and,  before  marriage,  I  in- 
feoff  him  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and 
tlien  he  marrieth ;  he  is  in  by  the  common  law,  and 
not  by  the  statute ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  let  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  have  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute.  Now 
let  me  advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  subtilty  or  conceit  to  take  the  law  right,  when 
a  man  cometh  in  by  the  law  in  course  of  posses- 
This  iMraiH  B^o^t  and  where  he  cometh  in  by  the 
SiS^^jp*"  statute  in  course  of  possession ;  but  it 
^anikM.  jg  natural  for  the  deciding  of  many 
causes  and  questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions, 
conditions,  waivers,  suspensions,  and  divers 
other  provisos. 

For  example ;  a  man*s  farmer  committed  waste: 
afler  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  to  the  use 
of  himself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be 
in  of  his  fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste ; 
if  he  be  in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it. 

So  if  I  be  infeoffed  with  warranty,  and  I  cove- 
nant with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  my- 
self for  life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be 
in  by  the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ; 
but  if  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eig^e  right,  and  be  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoffment;  but  if  I 
am  in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  be- 
cause I  come  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive 
my  use,  and  bring  an  action  presently ;  for  my 
right  is  saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in 
the  statute. 

_  Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be 

ftMbiatodia  seen,  where  is  a  seisin  to  the  use  of 
Md  ]r«t  It  M  enl  another  person ;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the 
statute  which  is  in  special  cases  upon 
the  ground,  wheresoever  eeaiutf  que  uae  had  re- 
medy for  the  possession  by  course  of  coinmon 
law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  disseisin  were  committed  to  a  use,  it  is 
in  him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement.  So 
if  one  enter  as  occupant  to  the  use  of  another,  it 
is  in  him  till  disagreement. 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a  man,  causa  matrimonii 
praBheuti,  she  hath  remedy  for  the  land  again  by 
course  of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  spe- 
cial cases  the  statute  worketh  not ;  and  yet  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  general,  where  any  per- 


son stands  seised  by  force  of  any  fine,  neoYeryj 
feoffment,  bargain  and  sale,  agreement  or  other- 
wise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the 
reason  aforesaid. 

It  remaineth  to  show  what  persons 
may  limit  and  declare  a  use:  wherein  ^^mitwi 
we  must  distinguish ;  for  there  are  two 
kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a  pre- 
sent use  upon  the  first  conveyance,  the  other  upon 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revoca- 
tion :  now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  a 
use,  though  the  patent  itself  implieth  a  use,  if 
none  be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  letters  patent  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  the 
king  hath  the  inheritance  of  the  use  by  implication 
of  the  patent,  and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implica- 
tion out  of  matter  of  record  amounteth  ever  to  mat^ 
ter  of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Dale, 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upon  that 
confidence  or  intent;  but  if  a  common  person  had 
given  land  in  that  manner,  the  use  had  been  void 
by  the  statute  of  23  H.  VIII.,  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corpora- 
tion may  take  a  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been 
said  before ;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  a  use  upon  a  feoffment* 
fine,  or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or 
avoid  the  use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyance : 
contrary,  if  an  infant  covenant  in  consideration  of 
blood  or  marriage  to  stand  seised  to  a  use,  the  use 
is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  moneys 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  aver- 
ment; if  for  money,  otherwise ;  if  it  be  proved  it 
is  avoidable;  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is 
void ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the 
recital  sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  vu.  a.  B«k. 
right  of  the  feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  ^"^ 


during  the  coverture,  and  they  join  in  "*'• 
a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for  longer 
time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme  cannot  de- 
clare alone ;  but  the  use  goeth,  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heirs; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  the  use 
in  fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  they  concurred  in ;  for 
the  law  accounteth  all  one,  as  if  they  joined ;  as 
if  the  baron  and  feme  declare  a  use  to  I.  S.  and 
his  heirs,  and  the  feme  another  tcrl.  D. 
for  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  «i.  sued!  ut, 
the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  upon  ezaminaUonthe  femewill  declare  the 
use  to  the  judge,  and  her  husband  agree  not  to  it,  it 
is  void,  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest 
of  the  use  goeth  according  to  the  limitation  of  law. 
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1.  Quetiion.  What  is  the  ori^nal  of  constables  1 

Answer.  To  the  first  question  of  the  original  of 
constables  it  may  be  said,  ecqtui  inter  nubila  conr 
diti  for  the  authority  was  granted  upon  the  an- 
cient laws  and  customs  of  this  kingdom  practised 
long  before  the  conquest,  and  intended  and  execu- 
ted for  conservation  of  peace,  and  repression  of  all 
manner  of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and 
that  as  well  by  way  of  prevention  as  punishment ; 
but  yet  so,  as  they  have  no  judicial  power,  to  hear 
and  determine  any  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial 
power,  as  in  the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is 
demonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure ;  for  though 
the  high  constable's  authority  hath  the  more  am- 
ple circuit,  he  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
petty  constable  over  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high 
constable,  or  to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him; 
and  therefore,  I  doubt,  the  high  constable  was  not 
ab  origine ;  but  that  when  the  business  of  the 
county  increased,  the  authority  of  justices  of  peace 
was  enlarged  by  divers  statutes,  and  then,  for 
conveniency  sake,  the  office  of  high  constable 
grew  in  use  for  the  receiving  of  the  command- 
ments and  prescripts  from  the  justices  of  peace, 
and  distributing  them  to  the  petty  constables : 
and  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  constable 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas,  the 
election  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people. 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office 
of  constables  bath  special  reference,  and  which, 
of  necessity,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  congruity,  must 
precede  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office ;  either  the 
things  themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a 
similitude  or  analogy  towards  them. 

1.  The  division  of  the  tenitory,  or  gross  of 
the  shires,  into  hundreds,  villages,  and  towns; 
for  the  high  constable  is  officer  over  the  hundred, 


and  the  petty  constable  is  over  the  town   or 
village. 

2.  The  court-leet,  onto  which  the  constable  is 
attendant  and  minister;  for  there  the  constables 
are  chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there 
that  part  of  their  office  which  concernetli  infor- 
mation is  principally  to  be  performed :  for  the 
jury  being  to  present  offisnces  and  offenders,  are 
chiefly  to  take  light  from  the  constable  of  all 
matters  of  disturbance  and  nuisance  of  the  peo- 
ple: which  they,  in  respect  of  their  office,  are 
presumed  to  have  best  and  most  particular  know- 
ledofe  of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-leet  is  to  threeends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  years. 

2.  To  inquire  of  all  oflfences  against  the  peace ; 
and  for  those  that  are  ag^ainstthe  crown  and  peace 
of  both,  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the 
justices  of  jail  delivery;  but  those  that  are 
against  the  peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of 
and  punish. 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  public 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of 
air,  corruption  of  viotuals,  ease  of  chafifer,  and 
contract  of  all  other  things  that  may  hurt  or 
grrieve  the  people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quiet, 
and  welfare. 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  mattere  of  policy 
subordinate,  the  court-leet  hath  power  to  call 
upon  the  pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  resiants  that  are  not  tenants, 
and  to  inquire  of  all  defaults  of  officers,  as  con- 
stables, ale-tasters,  and  the  like :  and  likewise  for 
the  choice  of  constables,  as  was  said. 

Tlie  jurisdiction  of  these  leets  is  either  remain- 
ing in  the  king,  and  in  that  case  exercised  by  the 
sheriff  in  his  turn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  or 
granted  over  to  subjects;  but  yet  it  is  still  the 
king's  court. 
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9.  Question,  Coaoerning  the  election  of  con- 
stables 1 

Jruwer,  The  election  of  the  petty  ^constable, 
as  was  said,  is  at  the  eourt-leet  by  the  inquest 
that  make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head 
constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
quarter  sessions. 

3.  Question,  How  long  is  their  office  ? 
Answer,  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  ex- 
cept they  be  removed. 

4.  Question,  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men 
are  they  I 

Jinswer.  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  or  degenerating  from  the  first  institution ; 
for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of 
the  better  sort  of  resiants  in  the. same;  save  that 
they  be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place ; 
nor  must  they  be  in  any  man's  livery.  The  high 
constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  freeholders, 
and  substantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the 
degree  of  gentlemen ;  but  should  not  be  incum- 
bered with  any  other  office,  as  mayor  of  a  town, 
under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

5.  Question.  What  allowance  have  the  con- 
stables ? 

Answer,  They  have  no  allowance,  but  are 
bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office  gratis; 
which  may  the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but 
annual,  and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain 
any  servants  or  under-ministers,  for  that  every 
one  of  the  king's  people  within  their  limits  are 
bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Question^  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their 
office? 

Answer,  Upon  complaint  made  of  their  refusal 
to  any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may 
bind  them  over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they 
cannot  excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that 
is  just,  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contempt. 

7.  Question,  What  is  their  authority  or  power  1 
Answer.  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it 

is  substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and 
astricted  to  the  warrants  and  commands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or 
additional :  for  either  it  was  given  them  by  the 
common  law,  or  else  annexed  by  divers  statutes. 
And  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  con- 
stable is  only  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
Justices  of  peace,  likewise  the  additional  power 
which  is  given  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  in  any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  cor- 
respond to  the  office  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  very  large,  and  are  created  by 
the  branches  of  several  statutes :  but  for  the  ori- 
ginal and  substantive  power  of  constables,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  namely, 

1.  For  matter  of  peace  only. 

9.  For  peace  and  the  crown. 


3.  For  matters  of  nuisance,  dtsturi^anee,  and 
disorder,  although  they  be  not  accompanied  with 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood 
of  breach  of  the  peace  to  ensue,  command  them 
in  the  king's  name  lb  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and 
forbear :  and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  made 
part  of  the  same,  and  keep  the  parties  asunder, 
and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace, 
if  they  will  not  obey ;  and  call  power  to  assist 
him  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the 
law  is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  to 
constables  because  they  have  not  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing 
or  staying  of  mischief,  than  for  punishment  of 
offences ;  for  in  that  part  he  is  rather  to  execute 
the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or  when  sudden 
matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious  cir- 
cumstances, to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  carry 
them  before  the  justices  of  peace,  and  generally 
to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  where  the 
case  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  the 
party  before  the  justices.    And  so  much  for  peace. 

Secondly,  for  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office 
of  the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four 
parts: 

1.  To  arrest. 

9.  To  make  hue  and  cry. 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seize  goods. 

All  which  the  constable  may  perform  of  his 
own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

I.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or 
felony  to  another's  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of 
murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  con* 
stable,  and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  de- 
claration or  complaint,  to  carry  him  before  a 
justice  of  peace;  and  if  by  common  voice  or 
fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the  constable  of  duty 
ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  a  justice 
of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other  accusation  or 
declaration. 

9.  If- any  house  be  suspected  for  receiving  or 
harbouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  com- 
plaint or  common  fame,  may  search. 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  constable 
ought  to  raise  hue  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seize  his  goods, 
and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  in- 
ventary  them  in  presence  of  honest  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nuisance  and 
grievances,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  comforts  which  man's  life 
and  society  requireth,  and  the  contraries  which 
infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  a  matter  of  corrupting  air, 
water,  or  victuals,  stopping,  straightening,  or 
endangering  of  passages,  or  general  deceits  in 
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weights,  measures,  sises,  or  counterfeiting  wares, 
and  things  vendible ;  the  office  of  constable  is  to 
give  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  information  of  them, 
and  of  the  offenders,  in  leets,  that  they  may  be 
presented ;  but  because  leets  are  kept  but  twice 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  those  things  require 
present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  rulgar  nature,  ought  to 
forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time :  if  not^ 
they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Question.     What  is  their  oath  ? 

Jiiswer.  The  manner  of  the  oath  they  take  is 
as  followeth : 

**  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  laW-day ;  and 
you  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power: 
and  you  shall  arrest  all  those  that  you  see  com- 
mitting riots,  debates,  and  affrays  in  breach  of 
peace :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  endeavour 
yourself  to  your  best  knowledge,  that  the 
statute  of  Winchester  for  watching,  hue  and 
cry,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle 
persons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly  exe- 
cuted and  the  offenders  be  punished:  and  you 
shall  endeavour,  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend barreters  and  riotous  persons  making  affrays, 
and  likewise  to  apprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude 
of  misdemeanours,  you  shall  make  outcry,  and 
pursue  them  till  they  be  taken ;  and  shall  look 
unto  such  persons  as  use  unlawful  g^ames ;  and 
you  shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of 
artillery ;  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute 
all  process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county;  apd  you  shall 
make  good  and  faithful  presentments  of  all  blood- 
sheds, outcries,  affrays,  and  rescues  made  witiiin 
your  ofllce :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  accord- 
ing to  your  own  power  and  knowledge,  do  that 
which  belongeth  to  your  office  of  constable  to  do, 
for  this  year  to  come.     So  help,^'  &c. 

9.  Question.  What  difference  is  there  betwixt 
the  high  constables  and  petty  constables  I 

Answer.  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, differing  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty 
constable  serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or 
borough,  the  head  constable  for  the  whole  hun- 
dred :  nor  is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to 
the  head  constable  for  any  commandment  that 
proceeds  from  his  own  authority ;  but  it  is  used, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto 
the  high  constables,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
constables,  by  virtue  thereof,  make  their  precepts 
over  to  the  petty  constables. 

10.  Question.  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy  ? 

Jnswer.  In  case  of  necessity  a  constable  may 


appoint  a  deputy,  or  in  default  tbetoof,  the  steward 
of  the  courtliest  alhy ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be 
sworn  before  the  said  steward. 

The  constable's  office  consists  in  tbiee  things: 

1 .  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

3.  Serving  precepts  and  wanants. 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutes. 

Cf  the  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  itinerant  in  the  Prifh' 

cipaUty  of  Wales, 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have 
in  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench. 

3.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are 
called  common  pleas,  and  to  take  knowledge  of 
all  fines  levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without 
suing  any  ciMbmtM  potestaiemf  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  assize. 

4.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may 
hear  all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpe- 
trated within  their  several  precincts  in  the  said 
principality  of  Wales. 

The  prothonotary's  oflioe  is  te  draw  T!i«.o««t«M 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engros-  »«»ki»«tf»i»^ 
seth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  trivial 
causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw 
and  engross  al!  proceedings,  arraignments*  and 
judgments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  TiMM«fi«M 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming*  J^^^dlape. 
sitting,  and  going  from  their  sessions  "^'^ 
or  court. 

The  crier  is,  tanquam  pubiieua  prmeo^  to  call  f9r 
such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessary, 
and  to  impose  silence  to  the  people. 

Tke  Offiet  of  Justice  of  Peace. 

There  is  v  leommission  under  the  rtmometdt^ 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  gen-  t******"** 
tlemen,  giving  them  power  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  resist  and  punish  all  turbulent  persons, 
whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  the  disquiet  of 
the  people;  and  these  be  called  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  drenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  eustos  rotuhrum^ 
in  whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  number  called  jus- 
tices of  peace  and  quorum^  because  in  their 
commission  they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine 
causes  concerning  breach  of  peace  and  misbeha- 
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vipur.  The  words  of  their  commission  are  con- 
ceived  thus:  quorum  such  and  such,  unum  vel 
duoa^  &Cm  cue  volumus ;  and  without  some  one  or 
more  of  the  quorum^  no  sessions  can  be  holden ; 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  superfluous  number  of 
such  justices,  (for,  through  the  ambition  of  many 
jwiiot  of  i^  i'  counted  a  credit  to  be  burthened 
^•ppoiaM  ^iji^  tjjat  authority,)  the  statute  of  38 
*•**•  H.  VIII.  hath    expressly  prohibited 

that  there  shall  be  but  eight  jastices  of  the  peace 
in  every  county.  These  justices  hold  their  ses- 
sions quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  established,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  cusios  rotuhrum, 

Tht  Office  of  Sheriffs. 

Every  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being 
of  the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shire- 
reeve,  or  minister  of  the  county  :  his  function  or 
office  is  twofold,  namely, 

1.  Ministerial. 

2.  Judicial. 
1 .  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 

of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  make  return 
and  certificate. 

2.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  seve- 
ral courts  of  distinct  natures :  1.  The  turn,  bo- 
cause  he  keepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the 
shire,  holdeth  the  same  court  in  several  places, 
wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated 
against  the  common  law,  and  not  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  derived  from  justice  distri- 
butive, and  is  for  criminal  offences,  and  held  twice 
every  year. 

The  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  coutt  is  derived  from 
justice  commutative,  and  held  every  month.  The 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king's 
gift,  whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. ' 

The  Office  of  Eaeheaior. 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seize  j 
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into  his  majesty's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  and 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inquest 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  whom 
the  lands  are  descended,  and  to  seize  their  bodies 
and  lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  same;  he  is  named  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 

T%e  Office  of  Coroner. 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  county 
called  coroners;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to 
inquest  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  every 
person,  dying  of  a  violent  death,  came  so  to  their 
death ;  and  to  enter  the  same  of  record ;  which 
is  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown :  and, 
therefore,  they  are  called  coroners,  or  crowners, 
as  one  hath  written,  because  tlieir  inquiry  ought 
to  be  in  corona  popuii. 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  out  of  the  chancery 
d:  eoronatore  eligendo  .*  and  of  whom  1  need  not 
to  write  more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use 
everywhere. 

General  Observations,  touching  Constables,  Jailers^ 

and  Bailiffs. 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIIL 
cap.  26,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficient 
gentlemen  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  con- 
stables of  every  hundred. 

Also,  there  is  in  every  shire  a  jail  or  prison 
appointed  for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  such  per- 
sons as  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  com- 
mitted, until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  course 
of  law. 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff 
thereof  shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  be 
bailiffs  of  that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the 
justices  in  every  of  their  courts  and  ses- 
sions. 

Note,  Archbishop  Sancrofi  notes  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodde- 
ridge,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench, 
1608. 
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All  the  finances  or  reyenues  of  the 
woiuotiS  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 
tayt  mmm.    j^^^  ^^  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  benevolences,  aids,  and  such 
others  of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
invented  for  sapportation  of  the  charges  of  war; 
the  which,  as  it  is  entertained  by  diet,  so  can  it 
not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and 
receipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of 
tlie  same. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  npon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the 
blanch  rents  and  lath  silver  answered  by  the 
sheriffs.  The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances 
be  casual,  or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  the  customs,  butlerage,  and  impost, 
the  advantages  coming  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  record  and  clerks  of  the  market,  the 
temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  profits  that 
grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  such  like,  if 
there  any  be. 

And  albeit  that  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  unto  that  office  of  her 
majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor, 
do  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by 
a  like  translation  mame  it  fiseus,  a 
basket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  small 
pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head 
or  cistern ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  be 
first  and  immediately  left  in  other  several  places 
and  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  car- 
ried by  silver  streams,  to  make  up  that  great 
lake,  or  sea,  of  money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  their 
lands  be  answered  into  that  court  which  is  pro- 
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per  for  them;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  writs, 
and  for  causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont 
to  be  immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper 
of  the  chancery ;  bowbeit,  now  of  late  "— h^- 

years,  all  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a 
final  concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench, 
or  for  any  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  suffered  there ;  as  also  all  sums 
demand  able,  either  for  license  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon 
of  any  such  alienation,  already  made  without 
license,  together  with  the  mean  profits  that  be 
forfeited  for  that  offence  and  trespass,  have  been 
stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and  been  let  to 
farm,  upon  assurance  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casual  commo-  denied  out  oc 
dity,  that  was  found  to  be  answered 
in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten  years,  one 
with  another,  next  before  the  making  of  the  same 
lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is 
now  still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  por- 
tions, not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  open 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Easter, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty 
itself  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in 
and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  mat-  TiwMiMor 
ter  and  subject  about  which  this  far-  **•»■»• 
mer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is  to  rate  or 
compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  her 
majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  either 
made  without  license,  or  to  be  made  by  license, 
if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  common 
recovery,  or  by  final  concord  to  be  levied,  though 
they  be  not  so  holden,  their  service  may  therefore 
very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the  office  of 
compositions  for  alienations.  Whether  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  majesty's  commodity  in  this 
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part  of  her  prerogative,  or  the  respect  of  private 
locro,  or  both,  were  the  first  motives  thus  to  dis- 
sever this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to 
mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neither  my  part  nor 
purpose  to  dispute. 

TtwMopeor  Bu^  ^^^  ^  ^"11  institution  of  the  ser- 
JJJ*£°i25  ^i<^®  ®*  i^  ^^^  standeth,  howsoever 
*^*'*^  some  men  have  not  spared  to  speak 

hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour  to  set 
down  as  followeth : 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  aliena- 
tions, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but 
are  also  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves;  se- 
condly, that  the  modern  and  present  exercise  of  this 
ofiSce  is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former 
usage;. and,  lastly,  that  as  her  majesty  hath  re- 
ceived great  profit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like, 
and  that  without  just  grief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
Ttwflntpwt  ^^  ^^0  lands  that  are  to  be  aliened, 
flfikktiMiM.  j,g  either  immediately  holden  in  chief, 
or  not  so  holden  of  the  queen,  so  be  these  fines 
or  sums  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts;  for 
upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held 
of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here, 
either  upon  the  license,  before  the  alienation  is 
made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  license.  But  generally,  for  every  final 
concord  of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, warrantia  e/iartas^  or  other  writ,  upon  which 
it  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here 
upon  the  original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held 
of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  person;  if  at  the 
least  the  lands  be  of  such  value,  as  they  may 
yield  the  due  fine.  And  likewise  for  every  writ 
of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be 
suffered,  the  queen^s  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon 
the  writ  original,  if  the  lands  comprised  therein 
be  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prerogative, 
that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  person. 

So  that  I  am  hereby  enforced,  for 
avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve- 
rally, first  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of 
lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  upon  the  suing  forth  of  writs  original.  That 
the  king^s  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient 
time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  license, 
it  appeareth  by  the  statute,  1  E.  III. 
cap.  13,  where  it  is  thus  written: 
"Whereas  divers  do  complain  that  the  lands 
holden  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without 
license,  have  been  seized  into  the  king's  hands 
for  such  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit:  the 
king  shall  not  hold  them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  case, 
but  granteth  that,  upon  such  alienations,  there 
shall  be  reasonable  fines  taken  in  the  chancery 
by  due  process.  , 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  sta- 
tute, the  ofllence  of  such  alienation,  without 
license,  was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant 
did  forfeit  the  land  thereby;  and, consequently, 


tenant  in  chief 
eould  never 
»|i'  n  withool 
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that  he  found  great  favour  there  by  this  stalnte,  to 
be  reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  20  lib.  jfssu. 
pari.  17,  et  26,  Jstis,  pari,  37,  which  also  is  re. 
peated  by  Hankf.  14  H.  IV.  fol.  3,  in  which  year 
Magna  Charta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  king's 
tenant  in  chief  might  as  freely  alien  bis  lands 
without  license,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what 
statute  the  law  was  then  changed,  I  had  rather 
believe,  with  old  Judge  Thorpe  and  late  Justice 
Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  beginning  of  our 
tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  ofifence  in  the 
kmg*s  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  royal 
and  express  license. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entering, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is 
wont  to  be  said  pro  transgressione  in  hoc  parte 
facta ;  but  that  you  may  also  read  amongst  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb. 
4,  a  precedent  of  a  capias  in  manum  regit  ierrat 
alienatas  sine  Ucentia  regis,  and  that,  namely,  of 
the  manor  of  Coselescombe  in  Kent,  whereof 
Robert  Cesterton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  iif 
chief.  Bat  were  it  that,  as  they  say,  this  began 
first  20  H.  III.,  yet  it  is  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  of  equal,  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magna  Charta  itself,  and  the  rest  of 
our  most  ancient  laws;  the  which  never  found 
assurance  by  Parliament  until  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called, 
our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

Now,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  rea- 

The  Am  ft» 

son  and  equity  of  exacting  these  fines  ijto«u«mh 
for  such  alienations,  it  standeth  thus: 
whbn  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth  to 
have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  all 
the  persons,  and  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  subject  to 
hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be 
made  owner  of  the  same ;  and,  therefore,  his  gifi 
has  this  secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if 
his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same 
without  his  kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands 
shall  revert  to  the  king,  or  to  his  successors,  that 
first  gave  them.  And  that  also  was  the  very 
cause,  as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  as  forfeited  by  such 
alienation,  until  the  making  of  the  said  statute, 
1  E.  III.,  which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  the 
former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being 
lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought 
not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every 
alienation  of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  im- 
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plied  intontioii,  re-have  the  lands  of  his  tenants 
dyin^  without  heirs,  though  they  were  given  out 
never  so  many  years  agonOf  and  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange 
possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  his  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  147,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to 
be  levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the 
king^s  license.  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and 
forcible,  so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the 
fine  itself  most  open  and  apparent ;  for  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
lands  forever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  pardon  1  Or  otherwise,  how  tole- 
rable is  it  to  prevent  the  charge  of  that  pardon, 
with  the  only  cost  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  bestowed  upon  a  license  ? 
nenitiquitt  Touching  the  king's  fines  accustom- 
SiS^uiS^  ably  paid  for  the  purchasing  of  writs 
wriuoriciML  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also  grew 
up  witli  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  wherein 
they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first 
ordinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 

For,  when,  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courts 
of  ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjects  in 
suit  one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
not  only  to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but 
also  to  appoint  places  and  officers  for  safe  custody 
of  the  records  that  concerned  not  himself;  by 
which  means  each  man  might  boldly  both  crave 
and  have  law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials 
also  to  maintain  his  right  and  recovery,  forever 
af^r,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good  reason, 
that  the  benefited  subject  should  render  some 
small  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the 
maintenance  of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity, 
as  for  the  supportation  of  the  king's  expense,  and 
the  reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly 
employed  for  his  profit. 
utt34B.i.  ^^^  therefore  it  was  weU  said  by 
"•*■  Litdeton,  34  H.  VI.  fol.  38,  that  the 
chaneellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make 
writs,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you 
may  have  assurance  of  good  antiquity,  it  is  ex- 
tant among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  2  H.  III. 
Memb.  6,  that  Simon  Hales  and  others  gave  unto 
him  their  king,  unum  paffredum  pro  aummonendo 
Mieh4trdo  fiUo  et  haarede  WtUielmi  de  Hanredt  quod 
teneai  fintm  fatttum  coram  justiciarits  iqntd  North- 
ampton inter  dictum  WtlUelmum  et  patrem  dicti 
Arnold*  de  feodo  in  Barton,  And  besides  that, 
in  obkUii  de  jSnn.  1,  2,  and  7,  regis  Juhannis, 
fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
purchasing  writs  of  mort  d*8uncestor,  dower, 
pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
juries,  writs  of  sundry  summons,  and  other  more. 

Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  pro- 
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cured  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  is,  and  usually  hath  been  paid  to 
fine :  and  so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a 
noble;  and  likewise  upon  every  writ  called  a 
prascipe  of  lands,  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of 
forty  shillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine ;  and  for 
every  other  five  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
noble,  as  is  set  forth'  20  R.  II.  abridged 
both  by  Justice  Fitzherbert  and  Justice 
Brooke;  and  may  also  appear  in  the  old  No- 
tura  Brevium,  and  the  Register,  which  have  a 
proper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  case, 
where  a  man  did,  in  the  name  of  another,  purchase 
such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  his  know- 
ledge and  consent. 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted,  and 
passeth  freely,  not  for  fear  of  the  words  Magna 
Charta,  Nulli  vendemus  jusiiliam  vel  rectum^  as 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough 
without  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by 
battle,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  champion. 

The  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of 
a  man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Magna  Charta,  must  be  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  for  it; 
which  last  I  do  rather  note,  because  it  may  be 
well  gathered  thereby,  that  even  then  all  those 
other  writs  did  lawfully  answer  their  due  fines; 
for  otherwise  the  like  prohibition  would  have 
been  published  against  them,  as  was  in  this  case 
of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value« 
in  goods  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that 
is  demanded  by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours*  ori- 
ginally  to  meddle  with  the  fines  of  any  mm»  miict 
other  original  writs,  than  of  such  only  wc>»ioim  ' 
as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  be 
had  and  levied;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.  For  we  deal  not 
with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itself;  but 
only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  license  for  the 
alienation,  for  which  the  third  part  of  the  yearly 
rent  is  answered ;  as  the  statute  32  H.  VIII.  cap. 
1,  hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it; 
albeit  now  lately  the  writs  of  entry  be  made 
parcel  of  the  parcel  ferm  also;  and  therefore  I 
will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  the 
second. 

Before  the  institution  of  tliis  ferm  .j^,^,,,^ 
and  office  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the  gjj^jj^"'** 
levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recovery 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  docket  for  license  to 
alien,  nor  warrant  for  par<lon  of  alienation  made, 
could  be  purchased  and  gotten  without  an  oath 
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called  an  affidavit,  therein  first  taken  ^^  ^^  „p^ 
either  before  some  justices  of  assize,  ~"^ 
or  master  of  the  chancery,  for  the  true  discovery 
of  tlie  yearly  value  of  the  lands  comprised  in 
every  of  the  same ;    in  which  doing,  if  a  man 
shall  consider  on  the  one  side  the  care  and  seve- 
rity of  the  law,  that  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  oath ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  assurance  of 
the  truth  to  be  had  by  so  religious  an  affirmation 
as  an  oath  is,  he  will  easily  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  added  unto  that  order,  either  for  the 
ready  despatch  of  the  subject,  or  for  the  uttermost 
advancement  of  the  king's  profit.     Bui  quid  ver" 
ha  audiam,  cum  facta  vidtam  ?    Much  peril  to  the 
swearer,  and   little  good  to  our  sovereign  hath 
ensued  thereof.     For,  on  the  one  side,  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
clerks,  that  preferred  the  recognition  of  final  con- 
cords taken  in  their  circuit ;  and  the  masters  of 
the  chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud 
of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their 
clients'  causes  here  at  Westminster;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  light  and  lewd  persons,  especially, 
that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither  use  ex- 
hortation, nor  examining  of  them  for  taking  there- 
of, were  as  easily  suborned  to  make  an  affidavit 
for  money,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken 
to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way;  insomuch 
that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  South- 
wark,  Shoreditch,  9r  Tothill  Street,  to  depose  the 
yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
matter  meaned.   And  thus  cansuetudinem  peceandi 
fecit  muliitudo  peceantium.     For  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
have  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
good  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  en- 
treated to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
clerks'  writing;  and  that  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerniogr  the  mat- 
ters  that  come  hither ;  who  might  not  only  reject 
such  as  for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn, 
but  might  also    instruct  and  admonish   in  the 
weight  of  an  oath,  those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass 
and  perform  it ;  and  forasmuch  as  thereby  it  must 
needs  fall  out  very  often,  that  either  there  was  no 
man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could,  with  know- 
ledge and  good  conscience,  undertake  the  oath, 
or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as  were  present, 
and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the 
lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adven- 
ture the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their 
oath,  must  come  to  light  and  discovery.    It  was 
also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies, 
should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and  agrree 
with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 
How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  been  in- 


I  creased  by  this  new  device,  I  will  reserye,  as  I 
have  already  plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  this 
discourse:  but  in  the  mean  while  I  am  to  note 
first,  that  the  fear  of  common  peijury,  growing 
by  a  daily  and  over-usual  acquaintance  with  an 
oath,  by  little  and  little  raiseth  out  that  most 
reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby  for  a 
great  part  cut  off  and  clean  removed :  then  that 
the  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purse  of 
the  clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of 
the  suit;  and,  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  the 
benefit  of  retaining  a  good  conscience  in  the 
passage  of  this  his  business,  hath  also  this  good 
assurance,  that  he  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  at  any  loss,  as  seeing  well  enough, 
that  if  the  composition  be  over-hard  and  heavy 
for  him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasure,  relieve  him- 
self by  recourse  to  his  oath ;  which  also  is  no 
more  than  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
hath  required  at  his  hands.  And  the  selfsame 
thing  is,  moreover,  that  I  may  shortly  deliver  it 
by  the  way,  not  only  a  singular  comfort  to  the  exe- 
cutioners of  this  office,  a  pleasant  seasoning  of  sll 
the  sour  of  their  labour  and  pains,  when  they  shall 
consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  doing 
of  any  oppression  or  wrong;  but  it  is  also  a  most 
necessary  instruction  and  document  for  them,  that 
even  as  her  majesty  hath  made  them  dispensators 
of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her  people,  so  it 
behoveth  them  to  show  themselves  peregrinatoreSf 
even  and  equal  distributors  of  the  same;  and,  as 
that  most  honourable  lord  and  reverend  sage 
counsellor,  the  late  Lord  Burleigh,*  ^^iiki 
late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  myself,  to 
deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and  good  *n<^ 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects. 

But  noV  that  it  may  yet  more  parti-  Tteputor 
cularly  appear  what  is  the  sum  of  this  ••«>»o*»- 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  besides  the  fermour's  deputies,  which, 
at  this  day,  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the 
doctor  of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver, 
who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks, 
that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  you  shall 
perceive;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  this  charge  is  thus  performed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledg-  pnoMdii* 
ment  of  a  final  concord  upon  any  writ  ■p«»^*«»» 
of  covenant  finable,  for  so  we  call  that  which 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
those  lands  be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made 
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before  the  same  justice ;  then  is  the  recognition 
and  value,  signed  with  the  handwriting  of  that 
jasticef  carried  by  the  cursitor  in  chancery  for 
that  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and  by  him 
is  a  writ  of  covenant   thereupon    drawn    and 
engrossed  in  parchment;  which,  having  the  same 
value  endorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  brought, 
together  with  the  same  paper  that  doth  warrant 
it,  into  this  office ;  and  there  first  the  doctor,  con- 
ferring together  the  paper  and  the  writ,  endorseth 
his  name  upon  that  writ,  close  underneath  the 
value  thereof;  then,  forasmuch  as  the  valuation 
thereof  is  already  made,  that  writ  is  delivered  to 
the  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that 
is  due,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and 
endorseth  the  payment  thereof  lipon  the  same  writ 
accordingly:  this  done,  the  same  writ  is  brought 
to  the  second  clerk,  who  entereih  it  into  a  several 
book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  to- 
gether with  the  yearly  value,  and  the  rate  of  the 
money  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made 
the  affidavit,  and  the  justice  that  took  it :  and  at 
the  fobt  of  that  writ  maketh  a  secret  mark  of  his 
said  entry:  lastly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the 
deputies,  who  seeing  that  all  the  premises  be 
orderly  performed,  do  also  endorse  their  own 
names  upon  the  same  writ,  for  testimony  of  the 
money  received.    Thus  passeth  it  from  this  office 
to  the  custoa  brevium^  from  him  to  the  queen^s 
silver,  then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed, 
and  so  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  court.    But  if  no 
affidavit  be  already  made  touching  the  value,  then 
is  the  writ  of  covenant  brought  first  to  the  depu- 
ties, ready  drawn  and  engrossed ;  and  then  is  the 
value  made  either  by  composition  had  with  them 
without  any  oath,  or  else  by  oath  taken  before  the 
doctor;  if  by  composition,  then  one  of  the  depu- 
ties setteth  down  the  yearly  value,  so  agreed 
upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  backside  of  the  writ; 
which  value  the  doctor  causeth  one  of  the  clerks 
to  write  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  the  writ, 
as  the  cursitor  did  in  the  former,  and  after  that 
the  doctor  endorseth  his  own  name  underneath  it, 
and  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver, of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of 
the  deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.    But  if  the 
valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
then  causeth  he  the  clerk  to  endorse  that  value 
accordingly,  and  then  also  subscribeth  he  his 
name  as  before ;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same 
course  through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 
^^,  And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 

uiK«wriuor  covenant  that  be  finable:  the  like 
whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in 
the  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  holden  in 
chief;  saving  that  they  be  entered  into  another 
book,  especially  appointed  for  them,  and  for 
licenses  and  pardons  of  alienations;  and  the  like 
is  now  severally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of 
lands  not  so  holden:  which  writs  of  covenant  or 
entry  not  finable,  thus  it  ia  done :  an  affidavit  is 


made  either  before  some  such  justice,  or  before 
the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  the 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  the 
year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be 
no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fine 
at  all  for  unfmable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  en- 
dorse his  ifiame,  and  cause  the  ydungest,  or  third 
clerk,  both  to  make  entry  of  the  writ  into  a  third 
book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs,  and 
also  to  endorse  it  thus,  Jinis  nulluB,  That  done, 
it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  endorsed 
as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  to  the  euatoabrevium 
as  the  rest  Upon  every  docket  for  license  of 
alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the 
party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  compound 
with  the  deputies,  or  to  make  affidavit  touching 
the  yearly  value;  which  being  known  once  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  subscribeth  his  name,  the 
receiver  taketh  the  money  after  the  due  rate  and 
proportion ;  the  second  clerk  entereth  the  docket 
or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  them, 
and  for  the  writs  of  entry,  with  a  notice  also, 
whether  it  passeth  by  oath  or  by  composition; 
then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  with  their  hands,  and 
so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Bacon, 
clerk  of  the  licenses,  whose  charge  it  is  to  procure 
the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  consequently 
the  great  seal  for  every  such  license  or  pardon. 

There  yet  remaineth  untouched  the 
order  that  is  for  the  mean  profits ;  for  wm  btftfim 
which  also  there  is  an  agreement  made 
here  when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienation 
hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without 
the  queen's  license;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 
cases,  one  whole  year's  profit  be  commonly 
payable  upon  such  a  pardon,  yet,  where  tho 
alienation  is  made  by  devise  in  a  last  will  only, 
the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demandable, 
by  special  provision  thereof  made  in  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII.  c.  5,  but  yet  every  way  the 
yearly  profits  of  the  lands  so  aliened 
without  license,  and  lost  even  from  the  time  of 
the  writ  of  scire  facias^  or  inquisition  thereupon 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  until  the  time  that 
the  party  shall  come  hither  to  sue  forth  his  charter 
of  pardon  for  that  ofience. 

In  which  part  the  subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in 
former  ages  did  grievously  press  him ;  the  one 
before  the  institution  of  this  office,  and  the  other 
sithence ;  for  in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it 
is  adjudged  46  £.  III.  Fitzh.  forfait  18,  the  mean 
profits  were  precisely  answered  after  the  rate  and 
proportion  per  diem,  even  from  the  time  of  the 
alienation  made.  Again,  whereas,  before  the  re- 
ceipt of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  assessed  by 
the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisition  founds 
or  scire  facias  returned,  now  not  so  much  at  any 
time  as  the  one-half,  and  many  times  not  the 
sixth  part  of  them  is  exacted.  Hrre,  therefore, 
above  the  rest,  is  gn^at  necessity  to  show  favour 
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and  merciful  dealing ;  because  it  many  times  hap- 
peneth,  that  either  through  the  remote  dwelling 
of  the  party  from  the  lands,  or  by  the  negligence 
or  evil  practice  of  under-sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs, 
the  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  or 
ten  years*  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him ;  other  times  an  alienation  made 
without  license  is  discovered  when  the  present 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  that  his 
lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times,  also, 
some  man  condudeth  himself  to  have  such  a 
tenure  by  his  own  suing  forth  of  a  special  writ  of 
livery,  or  by  causeless  procuring  a  license,  or  par- 
don, for  his  alienation,  when  in  truth  the  lands  be 
not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not 
holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soccage, 
or  by  knight*8  service  at  the  most.  In  which 
cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  should  be 
rigorously  urged  and  taken,  especially  where  the 
years  be  many,  the  party  should  be  driven  to  bis 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  ormore, 
of  his  own  proper  land  and  living. 
The  efaitf  About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 

'|«^  chief,  following  of  process  for  such 

alienation  made,  us  also  about  the  calling  upon 
sheriffs  for  their  accounts,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
parties  by  seisure  of  their  lands,  therefore  the  first 
and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of  whom  I  had 
not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a 
Thrdiwhwg*  manner  wholly  occupied  and  set  on 
ii5i::h'il'  i.  work.  Now,  if  it  do  at  any  time  hap- 
b  raed'llfio'iil-  P^"9  B^f  notwithstanding  the  best  en- 
f^y-  deavour,  it  may  and  doth  happen^  that 

the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but 
haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is  not  of  right 
to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  ob- 
jected against;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other 
good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discharge  under  the 
hands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  qu&wqtte,  and 
with  salvo  jure  domirue.  Usage  and  deceivable 
manner  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  some  one 
place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands 
not  so  holden,  alieneth  the  laws  not  holden: 
seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
otherwise,  without  the  express  declaration  and 
evidences  of  the  party  himself,  whether  they 
be  the  same  lands  that  be  holden,  or  others. 
And,  therefore,  albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue 
charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust 
vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that  ease, 
which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath  found, 
where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend  { 
above  two-and  twenty  shillings  in  the  whole  | 
charge,  in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care, 
which  he  in  the  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the  ' 
writ  of  certiorari  in  the  Exchequer* ;  wherein,  be- 
sides all  his  labour,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings 


at  the  least,  and  sometimes  twice  so  much,  before 
he  could  find  the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  ran  through  the  whole 
order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time  •veiSk^mw 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  parti-  "'''*'°*' 
cularly  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  these 
things  ensuing  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  that  this  prenent 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  ofilce  hath  so  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  coun* 
ter^rolments,  whereof  each,  running  through  the 
hands  and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several 
persons,  is  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man* 
ner  of  falsehood ;  so  as,  with  a  general  conspiracy 
of  all  those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  contrive  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient  and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  affairs  of 
her  majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded 
and  built,  that  the  infection  of  an  evil  mind  in 
some  one  or  twain,  cannot  do  any  great  harm, 
unless  the  rest  of  the  company  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.  And,  surely,  as  Cioeroieaid^ 
Nullum  est  tarn  detperatum  collegium^  in  quo  non 
unus  e  muUis  sit  sana  meriie  praeditusv  Secondly^ 
that  here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  leamingt 
and  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  examining 
the  degrees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  ^^g,^^^  ^ 
be  imparted  diversely,  and  for  disoem-  »»«"J"«i*»kta 
ing  the  valuations  of  iands^  not  in  one  place  or 
shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the  realm; 
and  that  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  but  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  degpree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and 
to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not 
suddenly  charged  with  infidelity,  and  condemned 
for  corruption;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  favour  is 
here  sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  not  only 
in  a  genera]  regard  of  the  person,  by  which  every 
man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  own, 
but  more  especially  also  and  with  much  distinc- 
tion :  for  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land,  an 
officer  that  laboureth  in  fijirtheianee  of  the  tenure, 
or  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  measured 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  special 
grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as  served  in  the 
wars,  have  been  permitted,  by  many  statutes,  to 
alien  their  lands  of  this  tenure,  without  suing  ont 
of  any  license.  All  those  of  the  chancery  have 
claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet,  therefore,  do  still 
look  to  be  easily  fined;  yea,  the  favourites  in 
court,  and  as  many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordi 
nary,  take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than 
market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place 
or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may  *^ 

justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation  to  be  the  more 
or  less ;  for  as  the  writs  too  commonly  report  the 
land  by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable, 
for  the  eschewing  of  some  dangersi  tha«  those 
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numbers  do  exceed  tbe  very  content  and  true 
qaantitj  of  the  lands  themselyes ;  so  in  some 
counties  they  are  not  much  acquainted  with  ad- 
measurement by  acre ;  and  thereby^  for  the  most 
part,  the  writs  of  those  shires  and  counties  do 
coDtain  twice  or  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than 
the  land  hath.  In  some  places  the  lands  do  lie 
open  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  so  valuable  as 
if  they  were  enclosed ;  and  not  only  in  one  and 
the  same  shire,  but  also  within  the  selfsame  lord- 
ship, parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  divers 
degrees  of  value,  through  the  diversity  of  their 
fertility  or  barrenness  :  wherein  how  great  odds 
and  variety  there  is,  he  shall  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever 
place  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight's 
service,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of 
defence  against  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for 
their  lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  realm,  or 
because  of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that 
are  made  upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as,  namely,  westward, 
their  yearly  .rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their 
value  to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 
day  improved  at  all,  the  landlords  making  no  less 
gain  by  fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in 
other  places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 
•n»  iMoii«r  of  The  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 
iteiMiunocK  gn^jg  Qf  tjie  jjinj  itself  is  likewise  va- 
riable, and  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse  considera- 
tion and  value :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole  year's 
value,  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof,  is 
doe  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  more 
favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third  part 
of  one  year's  rent,  a?  in  a  license  or  writ  of  entry, 
or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, is  to  be  demanded. 

A  license  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bar- 
gain and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  are  not  sub- 
ject. Sometimes,  upon  one  only  alienation  and 
change,  the  purchaser  is  to  pass  both  license, 
fine,  and  recovery,  and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of 
payments  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
bringeth  but  one  single  pay  for  all  his  assurance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same 
land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of  owners 
within  one  term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time ; 
by  which  return  much  profit  cometh  to  her  ma- 
jesty, though  the  party  feel  of  some  favour  in 
that  doing. 

The  md  or  COD-  Neither  is  it  of  small  moment  in  this 
vryuoH.  pj^rt^  iQ  behold  to  what  end  the  convey- 
ances of  land  be  delivered ;  seeing  that  some- 
times it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without  any 
alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made: 
sometimes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a 
lease  for  years,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  upon 
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which  no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a 
reversion,  or  remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease, 
or  estate,  that  yieldeth  no  rent.  Sometimes  the 
land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  inten- 
tion  to  be  redeemed  within  one  year,  six  months^ 
or  a  lesser  time.  Many  assurances  do  also  pass 
to  godly  and  charitable  uses  alone ;  and  it  hap- 
peneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath, 
for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  cometli  after  it,  the 
party  will  ofier  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  be- 
fore the  time ;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the 
uttermost  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered, 
the  rather  for  that  the  statute,  1  E.  111. 
c.  12,  willeth,  that  in  this  service  gene- 
rally a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forget-  ^.^  ^  ^^ 
fulness  do  now  and  then  become  suit-  **^'^' 
ors  for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour :  for  ^t 
have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance, 
bei||g^  passed  through  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within 
a  while  after.  Sometimes  the  attorney,  or  follower 
of  the  cause,  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ, 
both  the  uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land, 
and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given  for  it ;  or  else 
setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or 
causeth  a  bargain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when 
nothing  passed  thereby,  because  a  fine  had  trans- 
ferred the  land  before ;  or  else  enrolleth  it  within 
the  six  months ;  whereas,  before  the  end  of  those 
months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  first 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it 
was  engnged.  In  which  and  many  other  like 
cases,  the  client  will  rather  choose  to  give  a 
moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged, 
than  to  undertake  a  costly  plea  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amiss. 
I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafe  a 
pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  license, 
to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to 
purchase  his  license. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unbla- 
mable inequality  of  fines  and  rates ;  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the  discharge  of  us 
that  be  put  in  trust  with  the  service,  wherein  no 
doubt  a  good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be 
used,  I  resort  to  the  place  where  I  left,  affirming 
that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  use 
of  good  learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the 
manifold  sorts  of  tenures  and  estates ;  to  make 
construction  of  grants,  conveyances,  and  wills, 
and  to  sound  the  validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries, 
licenses,  and  pardons;  as  also  to  decipher  the 
manifold  slights  and   subtleties  tliat  are  daily 
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offeTod  to  defraud  her  majesty  in  this  her  most  an- 
cient and  dae  prerogative,  and  finally  to  handle 
many  other  matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not 
permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said,  of  integrity 
throughout  the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  discre- 
tion are  no  better  than  armtUa  nequitia,  and  no- 
thing else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  villainy. 

And  now,  as  you  have  seen  that  these  clerks 
want  not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  time 
of  the  open  term,  so  is  there  for  them  whereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whereas  alienations  of  lands,  holden  by  the 
tenure  of  prerogative,  be  continually  made,  and 
that  by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are 
not,  at  the  first,  to  be  found  of  record  ;  and  yet  for 
the  most  part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end  : 
the  clerks  of  this  office  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vaca- 
tion, repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the 
Chancery  and  King^s  Bench,  as  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  whence  they  extract  Aotes 
not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  recoveries,  and 
indentures  of  barg^ains  and  sales,  that  cannot  but 
be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoffments,  ex- 
changes, gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  cove- 
nants to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are 
first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of  record, 
and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or 
inquisition,  that  is  of  record ;  all  which  are  digest- 
ed into  apt  books,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
upon  them,  as  he  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands,  which  the  clerk  of 
the  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  the  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty ^s  commodity, 
and  for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
awakening  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and 
by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than 
hnlfdead. 

The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given 
to  these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom- 
pense of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  preter- 
mit ;  because  they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary,  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  those  honourable  persons  that 
have  the  dispensation  of  the  same:  howbeit,  hi- 
therto each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hath  received 
twenty  pounds  for  his  travel  in  each  term,  only 
the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross, 
but  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party 
or  suitor ;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by 
that  mean  also,  for  their  entries,  discharges,  and 
some  other  writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
Ihey  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny 

besides  their  known  allowance,  they 

buy  it  at  the  dearest  price  that  may  be ;  I  mean 


I  the  shipwreck  of  conscience,  and  with  the  imttf- 
;  verable  loss  of  their  honesty  and  credit;  and, 
therefore,  since  it  appeareth  which  way  each  of 
these  hath  his  reward,  let  us  also  examine  that 
increase  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to 
her  majesty  by  the  invention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term,  1589,  being  the  last 
open  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  also  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  1690,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  the  officers  above 
remembered  thought  it,  for  good  causes,  their  du- 
ties to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  tiie 
lord  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of  the  yearly 
profits  of  these  finances,  paid  into  the  hanaper 
during  every  of  the  six  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred 
with  the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yearly  taken 
during  the  last  six  years  before  the  determination 
of  the  lease.  By  which  it  plainly  appeared,  that 
in  all  those  first  six  years,  next  before  the  demise, 
there  had  been  raised  only  12,798/.  15«.  7(2.  oh.; 
and  in  these  last  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full 
sumof32,lG0/.4s.  10(£.qu.;  and  so  in  all  19,362/: 
2^.  2d,  ob.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  those 
former  six  years.  But  because  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  this  increase  redounded  to  the  gain  of  the 
fermor  only,  I  must  add,  that  during  all  the  time 
of  the  demise,  he  answered  300L  rent,  of  yearly 
increase,  above  all  that  profit  of  2,133/.  2s.  Id,  qu., 
which  had  been  yearly  and  casually  made  in  the 
sixteen  years  one  with  another  next  before :  the 
which,  in  the  time  of  fourteen  years,  for  so  long 
these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three  several 
leases,  did  bring  4,200/.  to  her  majesty's  cofiers. 
I  say  yearly ;  which  may  seem  strange,  that  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  should  yearly 
be  all  one ;  but  indeed  such  was  the  wondrous 
handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  was  yearly  neither 
more  nor  less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might 
casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that  did  receive 
it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered  year  by 
year  1,152/.  1G<.  8c/.,  the  licenses  and  pardons 
934/.  3s.  11(2.  qu.,  and  the  mean  rates  46/.  2$, ;  in 
all  2,133/.  23.  7(/.,  qu.,  without  increase  or  dimi- 
nution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  majesty  did,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  the  remnant  of  the  last  term  of  three 
years  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only 
then  six  terms,  that  is,  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
to  come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  3,000/.  her 
majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  sum 
of  1,173/.  lbs,  8d.  ob.  above  the  said  3,000/.  above 
the  rent  of  3,649/.  13«.  lOd.  ob.qu.  proportionably 
due  for  that  time,  and  above  all  fees  and  other 
reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increase 
to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  this  small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  itself  apparently,  as 
well  in  the  hanaper,  by  Ute  fees  of  the  great  seal, 
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which  yielding  SOa.  id,  towards  her  majesty  for 
every  license  and  pardon,  was  estimated  to  advan- 
tage her  highness  during  those  fourteen  years,  the 
sum  of  3,721/.  6«.  ob.  qu.  more  than  without  that 
demise  she  was  like  to  have  found.  As  also  in 
the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  and  in  the  Exche- 
quer itself:  where,  by  reason  of  the  tenures  in 
chief  revived  through  the  only  labours  of  these 
officers,  both  the  sums  for  respect  of  homage  be 
increased,  and  the  profits  of  wardships,  primer 
seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and  liveries,  cannot  but 
be  much  advanced.  And  so  her  majesty's  self 
hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  sum  of 
8,736/.  5(9.  5d,  oh.  qu.,  not  comprising  those  pro- 
fits in  the  Exchequer  and  court  of  wards,  the  very 
certainty  whereof  lieth  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  officers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of  that 
great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  his  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which,  one  year  with 
another,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  2,263/.  or  thereabouts ;  and 
so  in  all  about  27,158/.  above  all  his  costs  and 
expenses.  The  which,  albeit  I  do  here  report 
only  for  the  justification  of  the  service  in  this 
place ;  yet  who  cannot  but  see  withal,  how  much 
the  royal  revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the 
like  good  endeavours  were  showed  for  her  majesty 
in  the  rest  of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in 
this  office  for  the  commodity  of  this  one  subject  1 
The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented 
to  the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her 
majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  demise  these  profits 
and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1590,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly 
reserved  upon  the  leases  of  the  earl ;  within  the 
compass  of  which  five  years,  expired  at  the  An- 
nunciation, 1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her  ma^ 
jesty's  benefit,  by  this  service,  the  whole  sum  of 
13,013/.  lis.  Id.  qu.  beyond  the  ancient  yearly 
revenues,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  usually 
made  of  these  finances.  To  which,  if  there  be 
added  5,700/.  for  the  gain  given  to  her  majesty  by 
the  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first 
demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  sum  of  1,173/.  15s,  Sd.  ob., 
clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the 
first  institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these 
last  five  years  expired  at  the  Annunciation,  1595, 
shall  appear  to  be  19,887/.  9s.  9d,  ob.  qu.  To  the 
which  sum  also  if  28,550/.  155.  €td,  ob.  qu.,  which 
the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
wise adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to  the 
end  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  earl,  and  the 
countess,  will  amount  unto  48,438/.  5$,  id.  This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  depu- 
ties in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it 
was  wearisome  to  the  subject  to  travel  to  divers 
places,  and  through  sundry  hands,  for  the  pursu- 


ing of  common  recoveries,  either  not  holden  of  her 
majesty  at  all,  or  but  partly  holden  in  chief;  and 
not  doubting  to  improve  her  majesty's  revenue 
therein,  and  that  without  loss  to  any,  either  pri- 
vate person  or  public  officer,  if  the  same  might  be 
managed  by  them  jointly  with  the  rest  whereof 
they  had  the  charge ;  they  found,  by  search  in  the 
hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  writs  of  entry  had 
not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten  years  next 
before,  exceeded  400/.  by  the  year.  Whereupon 
they  took  hold  of  the  occasion  then  present,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former  profits ; 
and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  her  majesty  500/.  by 
year  therefor;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase. 
The  which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to 
her  majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the 
same,  and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within 
one  entire  lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the 
said  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1597,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  3,933/.  29.  7d.  qu.  Since  which 
time  hitherto,  I  mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1598,  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  said 
increased  100/.,  but  almost  of  one  other  100/.  also, 
hath  been  answered  to  her  majesty's  coffers,  for 
those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise  now 
continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers;  and  now  if  I  should  be  de- 
manded, whether  this  increase  of  profit  were 
likely  to  stand  without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended 
or  made  more  1  I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few 
things  were  provided,  and  some  others  prevented, 
it  is  probable  enough  in  mine  own  opinion,  that 
the  profit  should  rather  receive  accession  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these : 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief;  and  that  the  same  be  digested 
by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every 
part,  or  shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every 
office,  or  inquisition,  that  findeth  any  tenure  in 
chief,  shall  express  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands 
so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to 
be  done  by  way  of  admeasurement,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the 
parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  light,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  torn  and  dismembered.  For 
prevention,  I  wish  likewise,  first,  that  some  good 
means  were  devised  for  the  restraint  of  making 
these  inordinate  and  covinous  leases  of  lands, 
holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  now  grown  so  bold,  that  they  dare  show 
themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  stage  of 
the  Common  Pleas ;  by  which  one  man  taketh 
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the  fall  profit,  and  another  beareth  the  empty  name 
of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty  in 
this  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then,  that  no  alien- 
ation of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be  available, 
touching  the  freehold  or  inheritance  thereof,  but 
only  wheie  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to 
be  found  in  some  of  her  majesty's  treasuries ;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watchful  eye  be  had, 
as  well  upon  these  new  founden  traverses  of  te- 
nure, which  are  not  now  tried  perpairtamy  as  the 
old  manner  was ;  as  also  upon  all  such  pleas 
whereunto  the  confession  of  her  majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogative  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by 
the  greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to 
•erve  their  own  gain,  do  both  impair  the  tenure, 
and  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in 
80  costly  pleading  for  discharge,  than  the  very 
confession  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto 
him.  I  may  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very 
meet  not  only  to  be  prevented  with  all  speed,  but 
also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean 
that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of 
her  majesty's  tenants  in  chief,  and  certain  others 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  highnesses  grants  of 
concealed  lands:  where,  under  a  feigned  conceal- 
ment of  the  land  itself,  nothing  else  is  sought  but 
only  to  make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  re- 
served upon  the  grant  of  those  concealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief:  in  which  practice  there  is  no 
lees  abuse  of  her  majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss 
and  hindrance  of  her  royal  right.  These  things 
thus  settled,  the  tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept 
alive  and  nourished ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  very 


root  that  doth  maintain  this  silver  stem,  that  by 
many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  spreadeth  itself 
into  the  Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  court  of  wards ; 
80,  if  it  be  suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaquei^ 
tion,  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only  this 
yearly  fruit  will  much  decrease  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughsjof  that  precious 
tree  itself  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  may  justly  be  roisliked,  that  her  majesty 
should,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner, 
demand  and  take  this  sort  of  finance ;  which  is  not 
newly  out  and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  grown 
up  with  the  first  lawitself,  and  which  is  evermore 
accompanied  with  some  special  benefit  to  the  giver 
of  the  same :  seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  is 
made,  but  either  upon  recompense  in  money,  or 
land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitable 
consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea,  rather  all 
good  subjects  and  citizens  ought  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  this 
and  such  like  ancient  and  settled  revenues  shall  be 
answered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  shall 
have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  what- 
soever extraordinary  helps,  that  otherwise  must 
of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them.  And  for  proof 
that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her  majesty,  to 
have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed  by  men  of 
fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay,  than 
either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermonrs  benefits,  or 
to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil  of  rave- 
nous ministers,  that  have  not  their  reward ;  let 
the  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  one  office, 
and  persuade  for  all  the  rest. 

Lata  Deo* 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  following^  is  a  Translation  of  the  •«  Instaaratio  Magna,"  excepting  the  first  book,  the 
Treatise  »« De  Augmentis  Scientiarum.'* 

BOOK  II.  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1620,  when  Lord  Bacon  was  chancellor. 
Editions  in  12mo.  were  published  in  Holland  in  1645,  1650,  and  1660.  An  edition  was  published 
in  1779 ;  «*  Wirceburgi,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel :"  and  an  edition  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1813.  No 
assistance  to  this,  or,  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  has  been  rendered  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Parts  of  the  Novum  Organum  have,  at  different  periods,  been  translated. 

In  Watts's  translation,  in  1 640,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Intro- 
ductory Tract  prefixed  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published  in  1671,  there  are  three  translated  tracts  from 
the  Novum  Organum,  viz.,  1.  The  Natural  and  Experimental  History  of  the  Form  of  Hot  Things. 
2.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Motion  or  of  tlie  Active  Virtue.  3.  A  Translation  of  the  Parasceve, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Novum  Organum 
in  the  first  edition.    This  translation  of  the  Parasceve  is  by  a  well  wisher  to  his  lordshipU  wrxiings» 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  there  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  T%e  Novum  Organum  (f  Sir  Francis  Baton,  Baron 
cf  Ferulam,  Viscount  St,  Albans  Epitomized:  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  Natural  History. 
Translated  and  taken  out  cf  the  Latine  by  M,  D.  B.  D,  London.-  Printed  for  7%omas  Lee,  at  the 
7\irk^S'head  in  Fleet  Street,  1676.  As  this  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  published  1671,  and  Dr. 
Rawley  died  1667,  it  must  not,  from  any  document  now  known,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Baconiana  published  in  1679. 

In  1733,  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.,  published  a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  a  grreat  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  love 
of  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the  publications  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  to  adopt  his  own  method.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  his  edition,  but 
particularly  in  his  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  of  the  NoYum  Organum,  which  is  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  sections,  with  a  perplexing  alteration,  without  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  of  the  Apho- 
risms ;  this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section,  where  he  passes  from  section  thirty-seven 
to  section  one. 

His  own  account  of  his  translation  is  as  follows : — **  The  design  of  these  volumes  is  to  give  a 
methodical  English  edition  of  his  philosophical  works,  fitted  for  a  commodious  and  ready  perusal ; 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  were,  a  few  years  since, 
fitted,  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

*»  All  the  author's  pieces,  that  were  originally  written  in  Latin,  or  by  himself  translated  into 
Latin,  are  here  new  done  from  those  originals ;  with  care  all  along  to  collate  his  own  English  with 
the  Latin,  where  the  pieces  were  extant  in  both  languages. 
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««The  method  obserred  in  thus  rendering  them  into  English,  is  not  that  of  a  direct  translation, 
(which  might  have  left  them  more  obscure  than  they  are ;  and  no  way  sotted  iliis  design ;)  but  a 
kind  of  open  yersion,  which  endeayours  to  express,  in  modern  English,  the  sense  of  the  author, 
clear,  full,  and  strong ;  though  without  deyiating  from  him,  and,  if  possible,  without  losing  of  his 
spirit,  force,  or  energy.  And  though  this  attempt  may  seem  yain,  or  bold,  it  was  doubtless  better  to 
'  haye  had  the  yiew,  than  willingly  to  haye  aimed  at  second  prizes. 

•<The  liberty  sometimes  taken,  not  of  abridging,  (for  just  and  perfect  writings  tfe  incapable  of 
abridgment,)  but  of  dropping,  or  leaying  out,  some  parts  of  the  author's  writings,  may  require 
greater  excuse.  But  this  was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  works,  whose  length  has  proyed  one 
discouragement  to  their  being  read.  And  regard  has  been  had  to  omit  none  of  the  philosophical 
matter;  but  only  certain  personal  addresses,  compliments,  exordiums,  and  the  like;  for,  as  the 
reasons  and  ends,  for  which  these  were  originally  made,  subsist  no  longer,  it  was  thought  super- 
fluous to  continue  such  particularities,  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature." 

In  the  year  1810  the  Noyum  Organum  was  translated  into  Italian.*  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  title-pagre :  A'r«ovo  Organo  Delle  Seienze  di  Francesco  Baeone,  Di  VerulamiOf  Traduzione  in 
jRoHano  del  can,  Antonio  Pellizzari^  Edizione  seeonda  arrieehita  di  un  Indiee  e  di  Annotazioni. 
Bassano,  THpografia  Bemondiniana,  1810. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Noyum  Organum  contained  in  this  yoluroe,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
"William  Wood :  excepting  the  translation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  William  G.  Glen. 

BOOK  III.  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINDS. 

The'  translation  was  published  in  1671,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio.  It  is  «*  translated 
into  English  by  R.  G.,  gentleman."  Of  this  tract  Archbishop  Tennison,  says,  in  his  Baconiana: 
**The  second  section  is  the  History  of  Winds,  written  in  Latin  by  the  author,  and  by  R.  G.,  gen- 
tleman, turned  into  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  then  Prince,  as  the  (irst-fruiis  of 
his  lordship's  Natural  History  ;  and  as  a  grain  of  mustard-sced,  which  was,  by  degprees,  to  grow  into  a 
tree  of  experimental  science.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  first  of  those  six  months,  in  which  he  determin- 
ed (God  assisting  him)  to  write  six  seyeral  histories  of  natural  things.  To  wit,  of  Dense  and  Rare 
Bodies;  of  Heayy  and  Light  Bodies;  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  ;  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury; 
of  Life  and  Death;  and  (which  he  first  perfected)  that  of  Winds,  which  he  calls  the  Wings,  by 
which  men  fly  on  the  sea,  and  the  besoms  of  the  air  and  earth.  And  he  rightly  observeth,  concern- 
ing those  postnati,  (for,  as  he  saith,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  six  days*  work  or  primary  creatures,) 
that  the  generation  of  them  has  not  been  well  understood,  because  men  haye  been  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  air,  on  which  the  winds  attend,  as  tEoIus  on  Juno. 

**The  English  translation  of  this  book  of  Winds  is  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Resuscitatio,  as 
it  is  called,  though  improperly  enough ;  for  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  books  already  printed,  than  a 
resuscitation  of  any  considerable  ones,  which  before  slept  in  priyate  manuscript.'* 

The  translations  of  the  Histories  of  Density  and  Rarity;  of  Heayy  and  Light;  of  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy ;  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  are  from  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published 
in  1671 ;  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  taken  from  the  seyenth  edition  of  the  Sylya 
Sylyaruro,  published  in  1658.  Of  this  translation.  Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  in  his  Baco- 
niana :  «*  The  sixth  section  is  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin,  and 
first  turned  into  English  by  an  injudicious  translator,  and  rendered  much  better  a  second  time,  by  an 
abler  pen,  made  abler  still  by  the  adyice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

'*  This  work,  though  ranked  last  amongst  the  six  monthly  designations,  yet  was  set  forth  in  the 
second  place.  His  lordship  (as  he  saith)  inyerting  the  order,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  of  this 
argument,  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  was  by  him  esteemed  very  precious.  The  subject  of  this 
book,  (which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calleth  none  of  the  least  of  his  lordship's  works,)  and  the  argument 
of  which  some  had  before  undertaken,  but  to  much  less  purpose,  is  the  first  of  those  which  he  put 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Magnalia  Naturae.  And,  doubtless,  his  lordship  undertook  both  a  great  and 
a  most  desirable  work,  of  making  art  short,  and  life  easy  and  long.  *  And  it  was  his  lordship's 
wish  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians  might  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of 
cures,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  clemence,  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  helping  Christians, 
who  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  so  to  journey  through  this  world's  wilderness,  as  to  haye  their 
shoes  and  garments  (these  of  their  frail  bodies)  little  worn  and  impaired.'  *' 
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BOOK  IV.  OP  THE  SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT. 

For  this  tranBlation  I  am  indebted  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Rererend  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with 
whom,  aiWr  an  uninterrupted  friendship  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  work. 

Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  of  this  fourth  book :  *»The  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration  de- 
signed, was  Scala  Intellectus. 

«*  To  this  there  is  some  sort  of  entrance  in  his  lordship's  distribution  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
and  in  a  page  or  two  under  that  title  of  Scala,  published  by  Gruter.  But  the  work  itself  passed 
not  beyond  the  model  of  it  in  the  head  of  the  noble  author. 

*<That  which  he  intended  was,  a  particular  explication  and  application  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Instauration,  (which  gireth  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,)  by  gradaal  instances  and 
examples. 

**  He  thought  that  his  rules,  without  some  more  sensible  explication,  were  like  discourses  in  geo- 
metry or  mechanics,  without  figures  and  types  of  engines.  He  therefore  designed  to  select  certain 
subjects  in  nature  or  art;  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  to  the  sense  a  certain  scheme  of  the  beginning 
and  progress  of  philosophical  disquisition  in  them ;  showing,  by  degrees,  where  our  consideration 
takes  root,  and  how  it  spreadeth  and  advanceth.  And  some  such  thing  is  done  by  those  who,  from 
the  Cicatricula,  or  from  the  Punctum  Saliens,  observe  and  register  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
unto  its  death,  and  after  it,  also,  in  the  medical,  or  culinary,  or  other  use  of  its  body ;  together  with 
all  the  train  of  the  thoughts  occasioned  by  those  phenomena,  or  by  others  in  compare  with  them. 

*<  And  because  he  intended  to  exhibit  such  observations,  as  they  gradually  arise,  therefore,  he 
gave  to  that  designed  work  the  title  of  the  Scale,  or  Ladder  of  the  Understanding.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  same  conceit  by  another  metaphor,  advising  students  to  imitate  men  who,  by  going 
by  degrees,  from  several  eminences  of  some  very  high  mountain,  do  at  length  arrive  at  the  top,  or 
pike  of  it." 

FIFTH  BOOK,  OR  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  this  translation  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  friend,  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  Of  this  tract 
Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks:  '«The  fifth  part  of  the  Instauration  designed,  was  what  he 
called  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philosophie  Secunde.  To  this  we  find  a  very  brief  entrance 
in  the  Organum,  and  the  Seripta,  published  by  Gruter.  And,  though  his  lordship  is  not  known  to 
have  composed  any  part  of  this  work  by  itself,  yet  something  of  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
axioms  and  greater  observations  interspersed  in  his  Natural  Histories,  which  are  not  pure  but  mixed 
writings.  The  anticipations  he  intended  to  pay  down  as  use,  till  he  might  furnish  the  world  with 
the  principal." 


FRANCIS  OF  VERULAM 

THOUGHT  THUS, 

AND  SUCH  IS  THE  METHOD  HE  WITHIN  HIMSELF  PURSUED,  WHICH  HE  THOUGHT  IT  CONCERNED 

BOTH  TUB  LIVING  AND  POSTERITY  TO  BECX>ME  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 


Seeing  he  was  satisfied  that  the  haman  under- 
standing creates  itself  labour,  and  makes  not  a 
judicious  and  conyenient  use  of  such  real  helps 
as  are  within  man^s  power,  whence  arise  both  a 
manifold  ignorance  of  things,  and  innumerable 
disadvantages,  the  consequence  of  such  ignorance ; 
he  thought  that  we  ought  to  endeavour,  with  all 
our  might,  either  (if  it  were  possible)  completely 
to  restore,  or,  at  all  events,  to  bring  to  a  better 
issue  that  free  intercourse  of  the  mind  with  things, 
nothing  similar  to  which  is  to  be  met  with  on 
earth,  at  least  as  regards  earthly  objects.  But 
that  errors  which  have  gained  firm  ground,  and 
will  forever  continue  to  gain  ground,  would,  if 
the  mind  were  left  to  itself,  successively  correct 
each  other,  either  from  the  proper  powers  of  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  helps  and  support  of 
logic,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  hope.  Be- 
cause the  primary  notions  of  things,  which  the 
mind  ignorantly  and  negligently  imbibes,  stores 
Dp,  and  accumulates,  (and  from  which  every  thing 
else  is  derived,)  are  faulty  and  confused,  and  care- 
lessly abstracted  from  the  things  themselves ;  and 
in  the  secondary  and  following  notions,  there  is 
an  equal  wantonness  and  inconsistency.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  system  of  human  rea- 
soning, as  far  as  we  apply  it  to  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  not  skilfully  consolidated  and  built 
up,  but  resembles  a  magnificent  pile  that  has  no 
foundation.  For  while  men  admire  and  celebrate 
the  false  energies  of  the  mind,  they  pass  by,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  real ;  such  as  may  exist  if  the 
mind  adopt  proper  helps,  and  act  modestly 
towards  things  instead  of  weakly  insulting  them. 
But  one  -course  was  left,  to  begin  the  matter  anew 
with  better  preparation,  and  to  eflfect  a  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  the  whole  of  human  learn- 
ing, established  on  their  proper  foundation.  And, 
although,  at  the  first  attempt,  this  may  appear  to 


be  infinite,  and  above  the  strength  of  a  mere  mor^ 
tal,  yet  will  it,  in  the  execution,  be  found  to  be 
more  sound  and  judicious  than  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued.  For  this  method 
admits  at  least  of  some  termination,  whilst,  in  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  there  is  a 
sort  of  whirl,  and  perpetual  hurry  round  a  circle. 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  to  observe  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  experiment,  and  that  it  is  too  bold 
and  astonishing  to  obtain  credit.  Nevertheless, 
he  thought  it  not  right  to  desert  either  the  cause 
or  himself,  by  not  exploring  and  entering  upon 
the  only  way,  which  is  pervious  to  the  human 
mind.  For  it  is  better  to  commence  a  matter 
which  may  admit  of  some  termination,  than  to  bo 
involved  in  perpetual  exertion  and  anxiety  about 
that  which  is  interminable.  And,  indeed,  the 
ways  of  contemplation  nearly  resemble  those  cele- 
brated ways  of  action ;  the  one  of  which,  steep  and 
rugged  at  its  commencement,  terminates  in  a  plaiOf 
the  other,  at  the  first  view  smooth  and  easy,  leads 
only  to  by-roads  and  precipices.  Uncertain, 
however,  whether  these  reflections  would  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and,  par- 
ticularly, having  observed,  that  he  has  never  yet 
met  with  any  person  disposed  to  apply  his  mind 
to  similar  meditations,  he  determined  to  publish 
whatsoever  he  had  first  time  to  conclude.  Nor  is 
this  the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that 
if  the  common  lot  of  mankind  should  befall  him, 
some  sketch  and  determination  of  the  matter  his 
mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  advantage  of  mankind.  He  assu- 
redly looked  upon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath 
the  matter  he  had  undertaken;  for  that  which  is 
here  treated  of  is  either  nothing,  or  it  is  so  great 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  worth* 
and  seek  no  other  return. 
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TO 
OUR  MOST  SERENE  AND  MIGHTY  PRINCE  AND  LORD 


JAMES, 


BY  THE  GRACE  OF  OOD,  KINO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  DEFENDER  OF  THE 

FAITH,  ETC. 


Most  serene  and  miohty  Kino: 

Your  majesty  will,  perhaps,  accuse  me  of  theft,  in  that  I  have  stolen  from  your  employments 
time  sufficient  for  this  work.  I  haye  no  reply,  for  there  can  be  no  restitution  of  time,  unless,  per- 
haps, that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  your  affairs  might  be  set  down  as  deyoted  to  the  per« 
petuating  of  your  name  and  to  the  honour  of  your  age,  were  what  I  now  olTer  of  any  ralue.  It  is 
at  least  new,  even  in  its  very  nature ;  but  copied  from  a  very  ancient  pattern,  no  other  than  the 
world  itself,  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mind.  I  myself  (ingenuously  to  confess  the 
truth)  am  wont  to  value  this  work  rather  as  the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit.  For  the  only  won- 
derful circumstance  in  it  is,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  matter,  and  so  deep  suspicions  of  preva- 
lent notions  should  ever  have  entered  into  any  person's  mind ;  the  consequences  naturally  follow. 
But,  doubtless,  there  is  a  chance,  (as  we  call  it,)  and  something  as  it  were  accidental  in  man's 
thoughts,  no  less  than  in  his  actions  and  words.  I  would  have  this  chance,  however,  (of  which  I 
am  speaking,)  to  be  so  understood,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  offer,  it  should  be  attributed 
to  the  immeasurable  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  and  to  the  felicity  of  this  your  age;  to  which 
felicity  I  have  devoted  myself  whilst  living  with  the  sincerest  zeal,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my 
death  have  rendered  the  age  a  light  unto  posterity,  by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 
philosophy.  This  regeneration  and  instauration  of  the  sciences  is  with  justice  due  to  the  age  of  a 
prince  surpassing  all  others  in  wisdom  and  learning.  There  remains  for  me  to  but  to  make  one 
request,  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  very  especially  relating  to  my  subject,  namely,  that,  resembling 
Solomon  as  you  do  in  most  respects,  in  the  gravity  of  your  decisions,  the  peaoefulness  of  your  reign^ 
the  expansion  of  your  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  the  noble  variety  of  books  you  have  composed,  you 
would  further  imitate  the  same  monarch  in  procuring  the  compilation  and  completion  of  a  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  that  shall  be  genuine  and  rigorous,  not  that  of  mere  philologues,  and 
serviceable  for  rising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy,  such,  in  short,  as  I  will  in  its  proper  place 
describe :  that,  at  length,  after  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the  sciences  may  no  longer  be  unset, 
tied  and  speculative,  but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied  and  well  considered  experience. 
I  for  my  part  have  supplied  the  instrument,  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon  must  be  sought  from 
things  themselvesi    May  the  great  and  good  God  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety. 

Your  majesty's 

Most  bounden  and  devoted, 

Francis  Verulam,  Chancellor. 
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FRANCIS  OF  VERULAM'S 


GREAT    INSTAURATION 


PREFACE. 

ON  THE  BJATE  OF  LEARNING.— THAT  IT  IS  NEITHER  PROSPEROUS  NOR  GREATLY  ADVANCED,  AND 
THAT  AN  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  WAY  FROM  ANY  KNOWN  TO  OUR  PREDECESSORS  1CU8T  BE 
OPENED  TO  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING,  AND  DIFFERENT  HELPS  BE  OBTAINED,  IN  ORDER 
THAT  THE  MIND  MAY  EXERCISE  ITS  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

It  appears  to  me  that  men  know  not  either  their  acquirements  or  their  powers,  and  trust  too  much 
to  the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter.  Hence  it  arises  that,  either  estimating  the  arts  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  at  an  absurd  value,  they  require  nothing  more,  or  forming  too  low  an  opinion 
of  themselves,  they  waste  their  powers  on  trivial  objects,  without  attempting  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  sciences  have  thus  their  own  pillars,  fixed  as  it  were  by  fate,*  since  men  are  not  roused 
to  penetrate  beyond  them  either  by  zeal  or  hope :  and  inasmuch  as  an  imaginary  plenty  mainly  con- 
tributes to  a  dearth,  and  from  a  reliance  upon  present  assistance,  that  which  will  really  hereafter  aid 
us  is  neglected,  it  becomes  useful,  nay,  clearly  necessary,  in  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  to  remove, 
without  any  circumlocution  or  concealment,  all  excessive  conceit  and  admiration  of  our  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  by  this  wholesome  warning  not  to  exaggerate  or  boast  of  its  extent  or  utility.  For,  if 
any  one  look  more  attentively  into  that  vast  variety  of  books  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  proud 
of,  he  will  everywhere  discover  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  varied  only  by  the  method 
of  treating  it,  hut  anticipated  in  invention ;  so  that  although  at  first  sight  they  appear  numerous,  they 
are  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  but  scanty.  And  with  regard  to  their  utility  I  must  speak  plainly. 
That  philosophy  of  ours  which  we  have  chiefly  derived  from  the  Greeks,  appears  to  me  but  the  child- 
hood of  knowledge,  and  to  possess  the  peculiarity  of  that  age,  being  prone  to  idle  loquacity,  bat 
weak  and  unripe  for  generation;  for  it  is  fruitful  of  controversy  and  barren  of  effects.  So  that  tho 
fable  of  Scylla  seems  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  present  state  of  letters ;  for  she  exhibited  the  coun- 
tenance and  expression  of  a  virgin,  but  barking  monsters  surrounded  and  fastened  themselves  to  her 
womb.  Even  thus,  the  sciences  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  have  their  flattering  and  specious 
generalities,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  which,  like  the  organs  of  generation,  should  produce 
fruit  and  effects,  then  spring  up  altercations  and  barking  questions,  in  the  which  they  end,  and  bring 
forth  nothing  else.  Besides,  if  these  sciences  were  not  manifestly  a  dead  letter,  it  would  never 
happen,  as  for  many  ages  has  been  the  case  in  practice,  that  they  should  adhere  almost  immovably 
to  their  original  footing,  without  acquiring  a  growth  worthy  of  mankind :  and  this  so  completely, 
that  frequently  not  only  an  assertion  continues  to  be  an  assertion,  but  even  a  question  to  be  a  question, 
which,  instead  of  being  solved  by  discussion,  becomes  fixed  and  encouraged ;  and  every  system  of 
instruction  successively  handed  down  to  us  brings  upon  the  stage  the  characters  of  master  and  scholar, 
not  those  of  an  inventor  and  one  capable  of  adding  some  excellence  to  his  inventions.  But  we  see 
the  contrary  happen  in  the  mechanical  arts.  For  they,  as  if  inhaling  some  life-inspiring  air,  daily 
increase,  and  are  brought  to  perfection ;  they  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  appear  rude, 
cumbrous,  and  shapeless,  but  afterwards  acquire  such  additional  powers  and  facility,  that  sooner 
may  men^s  wishes  and  fancies  decline  and  change,  than  the  arts  reach  their  full  height  and  perfection. 
Philosophy  and  the  intellectual  sciences  on  the  contrary,  like  statues,  are  adored  and  celebrated,  but 
are  not^  made  to  advance :  nay,  they  are  frequently  most  vigorous  in  the  hands  of  their  author,  and 
thenceforward  degenerate.  For  since  men  have  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  and  gone  over 
in  crowds  to  the  opinion  of  their  leader,  like  those  silent  senators  of  Rome,f  they  add  nothing  to  the 
extent  of  learning  themselves,  but  perform  the  servile  duty  of  illustrating  and  waiting  upon  par- 
ticular authors.  Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  learning,  slowly  springing  up,  attained  by  degrees 
its  full  stature,  and  from  that  time  took  up  its  abode  in  the  works  of  a  few,  as  having  performed  its 
predetermined  course;  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  further  improvement,  it  only 

•  Alluding  to  the  Arontiapiece  of  the  original  work,  which  repreMnti  a  veaael  putinr  beyond  the  Piilara  of  Herculee. 
i  Pedarti  Senatoree. 
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remains  for  us  to  adorn  and  cultivate  that  which  has  been  discovered.  It  were  indeed  to  be  wished 
that  such  were  the  case ;  the  more  correct  and  true  statement,  however,  is,  that  this  slavery  of  the 
sciences  arises  merely  from  the  impudence  of  a  few,  and  the  indolence  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For,  no  sooner  was  any  particular  branch  of  learning-  (diligently  enough,  perhaps)  cultivated  and 
laboured,  than  up  would  spring  some  individual  confident  in  his  art,  who  would  acquire  authority 
and  reputation  from  the  compendious  nature  of  his  method,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  would 
establish  the  art,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  corrupting  the  labours  of  his  ancestors.  Yet  will  this 
please  succeeding  generations,  from  the  ready  use  they  can  make  of  his  labour,  and  their  wearisome 
impatience  of  fresh  inquiry.  But  if  any  one  be  influenced  by  an  inveterate  uniformity  of  opinion, 
as  though  it  were  the  decision  of  time — let  him  learn  that  he  is  relying  on  a  most  fallacious  and 
weak  argument.  For  not  only  are  we,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  proportion  of  arts 
and  sciences  that  has  been  discovered  and  made  its  way  to  the  public  in  various  ages  and  regions, 
(much  less  with  what  has  been  individually  attempted  and  privately  agitated,)  neither  the  births 
nor  the  abortions  of  time  being  extant  in  any  register;  but  also  that  uniformity  itself,  and  its 
duration  are  not  to  be  considered  of  any  great  moment.  For,  however  varied  the  forms  of  civil 
government  may  be,  there  is  but  one  state  of  learning,  and  that  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the 
democratic.  Now  with  the  people  at  large,  the  doctrines  that  most  prevail  are  either  disputatious 
and  violent,  or  specious  and  vain,  and  they  either  ensnare,  or  allure  assent.  Hence,  without 
question,  the  greatest  wits  have  undergone  violence  in  every  age,  whilst  others  of  no  vulgar 
capacity  and  understanding  have  still,  from  consulting  their  reputation,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  decision  of  time  and  the  multitude.  Wherefore,  if  more  elevated  speculations  have  per- 
chance anywhere  burst  forth,  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  public 
opinion,  and  extinguished ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought  down  all  that  was  light  and 
inflated,  and  has  sunk  what  was  weighty  and  solid.  Nay,  those  very  leaders  who  have  usurped,  as 
it  were,  a  dictatorship  in  learning,  and  pronounce  their  opinion  of  things  with  so  much  confidence, 
will  yet,  when  they  occasionally  return  to  their  senses,  begin  to  complain  of  tlie.subtility  of  nature, 
the  remoteness  of  truth,  the  obscurity  of  things,  the  complication  of  causes,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  wit.  They  are  not,  however,  more  modest  in  this  than  in  the  forme  rinstances,  since  they 
prefer  framing  an  excuse  of  the  common  condition  of  men  and  things,  to  confessing  their  own 
defects.  Besides,  it  is  generally  their  practice,  if  some  particular  art  fail  to  accomplish  any  object, 
to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  that  art.  But  yet  the  art  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
she  herself  deliberates  and  decides  the  question ;  so  that  their  only  aim  is  to  deliver  their  ignorance 
from  ignominy.  The  following  statement  exhibits  sufficiently  well  the  state  of  knowledge  delivered 
down  and  received  by  us.  It  is  barren  in  effects,  fruitful  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  its 
improvement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  but  ill  filled  up  in  its  details, 
popular  in  its  choice,  but  suspected  by  its  very  promoters,  and  therefore  bolstered  up  and  counte- 
nanced with  artifices.  Even  those  who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add  their 
support  to  learning,  and  to  enlarge  its  limits,  have  not  dared  entirely  to  desert  received  opinions,  nor 
to  seek  the  springhead  of  things.  But  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  if  they  intersperse 
and  contribute  something  of  their  own,  prudently  considering  that  by  their  assent  they  can  save 
their  DK>desty,  and  by  their  contributions  their  liberty.  Whilst  consulting,  however,  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  good  manners,  this  admired  moderation  tends  to  the  great  injury  of  learning:  for  it 
is  seldom  in  our  power  both  to  admire  and  surpass  our  author,  but,  like  water,  we  rise  not  higher 
than  the  springhead  whence  we  have  descended.  Such  men,  therefore,  amend  some  things,  but 
cause  little  advancement,  and  improve  more  than  they  enlarge  knowledge.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some,  who,  with  greater  daring,  have  considered  every  thing  open  to  them,  and, 
employing  the  force  of  their  wit,  have  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  and  their  dogmas  by  pros- 
trating and  destroying  all  before  them;  but  this  violence  of  theirs  has  not  availed  much,  since  they 
have  not  laboured  to  enlarge  philosophy  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  subject-matter  and  effect ;  but 
only  to  substitute  new  dogmas,  and  to  transfer  the  empire  of  opinion  to  themselves,  with  but  small 
advantage;  for  opposite  errors  proceed  mostly  from  common  causes.  Even  if  some  few,  who 
neither  dogmatise  nor  submit  to  dogmatism,  have  been  so  spirited  as  to  request  others  to  join  them 
in  investigation,  yet  have  such,  though  honest  in  their  zeal,  been  weak  in  their  efforts.  For  they 
seem  to  have  followed  only  probable  reasoning,  and  are  hurried  in  a  continued  whirl  of  arguments, 
till,  by  an  indiscriminate  license  of  inquiry,  they  have  enervated  the  strictness  of  investigation. 
But  not  one  has  there  been  found  of  a  disposition  to  dwell  sufficiently  on  things  themselves  and 
experience.  For  some  again,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  waves  of  experience,  and 
become  almost  mechanics,  yet  in  their  very  experience  employ  an  unsteady  investigation,  and  war 
not  with  it  by  fixed  rules.  Nay,  some  have  only  proposed  to  themselves  a  few  paltry  tasks,  and  think 
it  a  great  thing  if  they  can  work  out  one  single  discovery,  a  plan  no  less  beggarly  than  unskilful. 
For  no  one  examinee  thoroughly  or  successfully  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the  thing  itself«  but  after 
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ti  laborious  Tariety  of  experiments,  instead  of  pausing  there,  they  set  oat  upon  some  farther  inquiiy* 
And  we  must  by  no  means  omit  observing,  that  all  the  industry  displayed  in  experiment,  has,  from 
the  very  first,  caught  with  a  too  hasty  and  intemperate  zeal  at  some  determined  effect ;  has  sought 
(I  say)  productive  rather  than  enlightening  experiments,  and  has  not  imitated  the  Divine  method, 
which  on  the  first  day  created  light  alone,  and  assigned  it  one  whole  day,  producing  no  material 
works  thereon,  but  descending  to  their  creation  on  the  following  days.  Those  who  have  attributed 
the  pre-eminence  to  logic,  and  have  thought  that  it  afforded  the  safest  support  to  learning,  have  seen 
very  correctly  and  properly  that  man's  understanding,  when  left  to  itself,  is  deservedly  to  be 
suspected.  Yet  the  remedy  is  even  weaker  than  tlie  disease;  nay,  it  is  not  itself  free  from  disease. 
For  the  common  system  of  logic,  although  most  properly  applied  to  civil  matters,  and  such  arts  as 
lie  in  discussion  and  opinion,  is  far  from  reaching  the  subtility  of  nature,  and,  by  catching  at  that 
which  it  cannot  grasp,  has  done  more  to  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  fasten  eirors  upon  us,  than  to  open 
the  way  to  truth. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  our  observations,  neither  reliance  upon  others,  nor  their  own  industry,  appear 
hitherto  to  have  set  forth  learning  to  mankind  in  her  best  light,  especially  as  there  is  little  aid  in 
such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  have  yet  reached  us.  For  the  fabric  of  this  universe  is 
like  a  labyrinth  to  the  contemplative  mind,  where  doubtful  paths,  deceitful  imitations  of  things  and 
their  signs,  winding  and  intricate  folds  and  knots  of  nature  everywhere  present  themselves,  and 
a  way  must  constantly  be  made  through  the  forests  of  experience  and  particular  natures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  uncertain  light  of  the  senses,  shining  and  disappearing  by  fits.  But  the  guides  who  offer 
their  services  are  (as  has  been  said)  themselves  confused,  and  increase  the  number  of  wanderings 
and  of  wanderers.  In  so  difficult  a  matter  we  must  despair  of  man's  unassisted  judgment,  or  even 
of  any  casual  good  fortune :  for  neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of 
experience,  however  frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.  We  must  guide  our  steps 
by  a  clue,  and  the  whole  path,  from  the  very  first  perceptions  of  our  senses,  must  be  secured  by 
a  determined  method.  Nor  must  I  be  thought  to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  so 
many  and  so  much  labour;  for  I  regret  not  our  discoveries,  and  the  ancients  have  certainly  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  admiration  in  all  that  requires  either  wit  or  abstracted  meditation.  But,  as  in 
former  ages,  when  men  at  sea  used  only  to  steer  by  their  observations  of  the  stars,  they  were  indeed 
enabled  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  or  some  small  and  inland  seas;  but  before  they  could 
traverse  the  ocean  and  discover  the  regions  of  the  new  world,  it  was  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass,  a  more  trusty  and  certain  guide  on  their  voyage,  should  be  first  known ;  even  so,  the 
present  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are  such  as  might  be  found  out  by  meditation,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion,  as  being  niore  open  to  the  senses  and  lying  immediately  beneath  our  common 
notions :  but  before  we  are  allowed  to  enter  the  more  remote  and  hidden  parts  of  nature,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  and  application  of  the  human  mind  and  understanding 
should  be  introduced. 

We,  for  our  part  at  least,  overcome  by  the  eternal  love  of  truth,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
uncertain,  steep,  and  desert  tracks,  and  trusting  and  relying  on  Divine  assistance,  have  borne  up  our 
mind  against  the  violence  of  opinions,  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  battle  array,  against  our  own  internal 
doubts  and  scruples,  against  the  mists  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  against  fancies  flitting  on  all  sides 
around  us :  that  we  might  at  length  collect  some  more  trustworthy  and  certain  indications  for  the 
living  and  posterity.  And  if  we  have  made  any  way  in  this  matter,  no  other  method  than  the  true 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  soul  has  opened  it  unto  us.  For  all  who  before  us  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  arts,  afUsr  casting  their  eyes  a  while  upon  things, 
instances,  and  experience,  have  straightway  invoked,  as  it  were,  some  spirits  of  their  own  to 
disclose  their  oracles,  as  if  invention  were  nothing  but  a  species  of  thought.  But  we,  in  our 
subdued  and  perpetual  intercourse  with  things,  abstract  our  understanding  no  farther  from  them  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their  radiation,  a  confusion 
similar  to  that  we  experience  by  our  senses :  and  thus  but  little  is  \efi  for  the  powers  and  excellence 
of  wit.  And  we  have  in  teaching  continued  to  show  forth  the  humility*,  which  we  adopt  in 
discovering.  For  we  do  not  endeavour  to  assume  or  acquire  any  majestic  state  for  these  our  dis- 
coveries, by  the  triumphs  of  confutation,  the  citing  of  antiquity,  the  usurpation  of  authority,  or  even 
the  veil  of  obscurity,  which  would  easily  suggest  themselves  to  one  endeavouring  to  throw  light 
upon  his  own  name,  rather  than  the  minds  of  others.  We  have  not,  I  say,  practised  either  force 
or  fraud  on  men's  judgments,  nor  intend  we  so  to  do;  but  we  conduct  them  to  things  themselves 
and  the  real  connexion  of  things,  that  they  may  themselves  behold  what  they  possess,  what  they 
prove,  what  they  add,  and  what  they  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  If,  however,  we  have  in  any 
matter  given  too  easy  credit,  or  slumbered  and  been  too  inadvertent,  or  have  mistaken  our  road,  and 
broken  off  inquiry,  yet  we  exhibit  things  plainly  and  openly,  so  that  our  errors  can  be  noted  and 
separated  before  they  corrupt  any  further  the  mass  of  sciences,  and  the  continuation  of  our  labours 
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U  rendered  eaey  and  unembarrassed.  And  we  think  that  by  so  doing  we  haYe  established  forever 
the  real  and  legitimate  onion  of  the  empiric  and  rational  faculties,  whose  sullen  and  inauspicious 
divorces  and  repudiations  have  disturbed  every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Since,  tlierefore,  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we  in  the  beginning  of  our  work  pour 
forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that, 
mindful  of  the  cases  of  man,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  some 
few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  through  our  hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with 
these  new  gifts ;  and  we  moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  divine 
truth,  and  that  no  incredulity  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries  may  arise  in  our 
minds  upon  the  disclosing  of  the  ways  of  sense,  and  this  greater  kindling  of  our  natural  light;  but 
rather  that,  from  a  pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  lesa  submitted  to, 
nay,  wholly  prostrate  before  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render  unto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  faith. 
And,  lastly,  that  being  freed  from  the  poison  of  knowledge,  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with 
which  the  human  soul  is  swolri  and  puSed  up,  we  may  neither  be  too  profoundly  nor  immoderately 
wise,  but  worship  truth  in  charity. 

Having  thus  offered  up  our  prayers,  and  turning  our  thoughts  again  towards  man,  we  propound 
some  salutary  admonitions,  and  some  just  requests.  First,  then,  we  admonish  mankind  to  keep 
their  senses  within  the  bounds  of  duty  as  regards  divine  objects.  For  the  senses,  like  the  sun, 
open  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  close  and  seal  up  that  of  the  celestial ;  next,  that,  whilst 
avoiding  this  error,  they  fall  not  into  the  contrary,  which  will  surely  be  the  case,  if  they  think  the 
investigation  of  nature  to  be  in  any  part  denied  as  if  by  interdict.  For  it  was  not  that  pure  and 
innocent  knowledge  of  nature,  by  which  Adam  gave  names  to  things  from  their  properties,  that 
was  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  fall,  but  that  ambitious  and  imperious  appetite  for  moral  know- 
ledge, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  with  the  intent  that  man  might  revolt  from  God  and  govern 
himself,  was  both  the  cause  and  means  of  temptation.  With  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate 
nature,  the  sacred  philosopher  declares  it  to  be  **  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  of  the 
king  to  search  it  out,'**  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  wont  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and 
gentle  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  found ;  and  had  chosen  the  human 
soul  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and  goodness  towards  man.  Lastly,  we  would  in  general 
admonish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gratifications  of  their 
minds,  or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  they 
would  perfect  and  regulate  it  by  charity.  For  from  the  desire  of  power  the  angels  fell, 
and  men  from  that  of  knowledge;  but  there  is  no  excess  in  charity,  and  neither  angel  nor 
man  was  ever  endangered  by  it. 

The  requests  we  make  are  three.  Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing;  but  for  the  matter  which  we 
treat,  we  desire  men  not  to  regard  it  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  we 
are  not  laying  the  foundation  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that  which  will  profit  and  dignify  man- 
kind. In  the  next  place,  that  they  should  fairly  consult  their  common  advantage,  laying  aside  the 
jealousies  and  prejudices  of  opinions,  and  themselves  participate  in  the  remaining  labours,  when  they 
have  been  rescued  by  us  from  the  errors  and  impediments  of  the  road,  and  furnished  with  our  de- 
fence and  assistance.  Moreover,  that  they  should  be  strong  in  hope,  and  should  not  pretend  or 
imagine  that  our  instauration  is  an  infinite,  work,  surpassing  human  strength,  since  it  is  really  an 
end  and  legitimate  termination  of  infinite  error,  yet  that  they  should  still  recollect  the  mortal  lot  of 
man,  and  not  trust  that  the  matter  can  be  altogether  perfected  within  the  course  of  one  age,  but 
deliver  it  over  to  succeeding  ages,  and,  finally,  that  they  should  not  arrogantly  search  for  the  sciences 
in  the  narrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater  world.  That^  however,  which  is 
empty  is  commonly  vast,  whilst  solid  matter  is  generally  condensed,  and  lies  in  a  small  space. 
Lastly,  we  must  require  (lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  injustice  towards  us  in  the  very  point 
on  which  our  subject  turns)  that  men  would  consider  how  far  they  imagine  they  can  be  permitted 
to  comment  and  pass  judgment  on  our  work,  after  considering  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
for  ourselves,  if  we  would  preserve  any  consistency,  seeing  we  reject  all  human  methods  that  are  pre- 
mature, anticipating,  carelessly  and  toff  rapidly  abstracted  from  things  as  regards  the  investigation  of 
nature,  considering  them  to  be  changeable,  confused,  and  badly  constructed  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  required 
that  we  should  be  judged  by  that  which  we  ourselves  arraign. 
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IT  CONSISTS  OF  SIX  PARTS. 


I.  Divisions  of  thb  Sciences. 

3.  Novum  Oroanum  ;  or,  Precepts  for  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature. 

3.  Phenomena  of  the  Universe;  or.  Na- 
tural AND  Experimental  History  on 

WHICH    TO   found   PHILOSOPHY. 


4.  Scale  of  the  Undsbstanding. 

5.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  of  the  Se- 

cond Philosophy. 

6.  Sound  PuiLOSopHYt  or  Active  Science. 


THE    ARGUMENTS    OF   THE    SEVERAL 

PARTS. 

One  point  of  our  design  is,  that  every  thing 
should  be  set  out  as  openly  and  clearjy  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  nakedness,  as  once  that  of  the 
body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. The  order  and  method  of  the  work, 
therefore,  shall  first  be  explained.  We  divide  it 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  exhibits  a  summary, 
or  universal  description  of  such  science  and  learn- 
ing as  mankind  is,  up  to  this  time,  in  possession 
of.  For  we  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  little  even 
on  received  notions,  with  a  view  the  more  easily 
to  perfect  the  old,  and  approach  the  new;  being 
nearly  e4ually  desirous  to  improve  the  former  and 
to  attain  the  latter.  This  is  of  avail  also  towards 
our  obtaining  credit:  according  to  the  text,  »'The 
unlearned  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge, 
unless  you  first  speak  of  what  is  within  his  own 
heart."*  We  will  not,  therefore,  neglect  coastinn 
the  shores  of  the  now  received  arts  and  sciences, 
and  importing  thither  something  useful  on  our 
passage. 

But  we  also  employ  such  a  division  of  the 
sciences  as  will  not  only  embrace  what  is  already 
discovered  and  known,  but  what  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  and  deficient.  For  there  are  both  culti- 
vated and  desert  tracts  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the 
terrestrial  globe.  It  must  not,  therefore,  appear 
extraordinary  if  we  sometimes  depart  from  the 
common  divisions.  For  additions,  whilst  they 
vary  the  whole,  necessarily  vary  the  parts,  and 
their  subdivisions,  but  the  received  divisions  are 
only  adequate  to  the  received  summary  of  the 
sciences,  such  as  it  now  exists. 

With  regard  to  what  we  shall  note  as  omitted, 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  oflTerinsr  the 
mere  names  and  concise  proofs  of  what  is  defi- 
cient: for  if  we  refer  any  thing  to  omissions,  of 
a  high  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
rather  obscure,  (so  that  we  may  have  grounds  to 
suspect  that  men  will  not  understand  our  inten- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  matter  we  have  embraced 

*  Prov.  xTiti.  S.  "  A  fool  hath  no  delight  In  undcraUndlng 
but  that  hla  heart  may  dlaeover  Itaeir."  Bacon  quotea  ftrom 
the  Vulgate. 


in  our  conception  and  contemplation,)  we  will 
always  take  care  to  subjoin  to  an  instance  of  the 
whole,  some  precepts  for  perfecting  it,  or  perhaps 
a  completion  of  a  part  of  it  by  ourselves.  For, 
we  consider  it  to  concern  our  own  character  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  others,  that  no  one  may 
imagine  a  mere  passing  idea  of  such  matters  to 
have  crossed  our  mind,  and  that  what  we  desire 
and  aim  at  resembles  a  wish;  whilst  in  reality  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  men,  if  they  be  not  want- 
ing to  themselves,  and  we  ourselves  are  actually 
masters  of  a  sure  and  clear  method.  For  we 
have  not  undertaken  to  measure  out  regions  in 
our  mind,  like  augurs  for  divination,  but  like 
generals  to  invade  them  for  conquest.— 
jSnd  this  is  (he  first  part  cf  the  work. 

Having  passed  over  the  ancient  arts,  we  will 
prepare  the  human  understanding  for  pressing  on 
beyond  them.  The  object  of  the  Second  Part, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  touching  a  better  and  more 
perfect  use  of  reasoning  in  the  investigation  of 
things,  and  tfie  true  helps  of  the  understanding; 
that  it  may  by  this  means  be  raised,  as  far  as  our 
human  and  mortal  nature  will  admit,  and  be  en- 
larged in  its  powers  so  as  to  master  the  arduous 
and  obscure  secrets  of  nature.  And  the  art  which 
we  employ  (and  which  we  are  wont  to  call  the 
interpretation  of  nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic.  For 
common  logic  professes  to  contrive  and  prepare 
helps  and  guards  for  the  understanding,  and  so 
far  they  agree.  But  ours  dififers  from  the  com- 
mon, chiefly  in  three  respects,  namely,  in  its  end, 
the  order  of  demonstration,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry. 

For  the  end  of  our  science  is  not  to  discover 
arguments,  but  arts,  nor  what  is  agfreeable  to  cer- 
tain principles,  but  the  principles  themselves,  nor 
probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indications 
of  effects.  Hence,  from  a  diversity  of  intention 
follows  a  diversity  of  consequences.  For,  in 
in  the  one  an  opponent  is  vanquished  and  con- 
strained by  argument,  in  the  other,  nature  by 
effects. 

And  the  nature  and  order  of  the  demonstrations 
agree  with  this  end.  For  in  common  logic  almost 
our  whole  labour  is  spent  upon  the  syllogism. 
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/The  logicians  appear  scarcely  to  have  thougrht 

'  seriously  of  induction,  passing  it  over  with  some 
slight  notice,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  formule  of 
dispute.  But  we  reject  the  syllogistic  demonstra- 
tion, as  being  too  confused,  and  letting  nature 
escape  from  our  hands.  For,  although  nobody 
can  doubt  that  those  things  which  agree  with  the 
middle  term  agree  with  each  other,  (which  is  a 
sort  of  mathematical  certainty,)  nevertheless,  there 
is  this  source  of  error,  namely,  that  a  syllogism 
consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words, 
and  words  are  but  the  tokens  and  signs  pf  things. 

•  If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind  (which  are 
as  it  were  the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  this 
whole  structure  and  fabric)  are  badly  and  hastily 
abstracted  from  things,  and  vague,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently defined  and  limited,  or,  in  short,  faulty 
(as  they  may  be)  in  many  other  respects,  the 
whole  falls  to  the  ground.  We  reject,  therefore, 
the  syllogism,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  first 
principles,  (to  which  even  the  logicians  do  not 
apply  them,)  but  also  in  intermediate  propositions, 
which  the  syllogism  certainly  manages  in  some 
way  or  other  to  bring  put  and  produce,  but  then 
they  are  barren  of  effects,  unfit  for  practice,  and 

^clearly  unsuited  to  the  active  branch  of  the 
sciences.  Although  we  would  leave  therefore  to 
the  syllogism,  and  such  celebrated  and  applauded 
demonstrations,  their  jurisdiction  over  popular 
and  speculative  arts,  (for  here  we  make  no  altera- 
tion,) yet,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  nature  of 
^  things,  we  make  use  of  induction,  both  for  our 
'  major  and  minor  propositions.  For  we  consider 
induction  to  be  that  form  of  demonstration  which 
assists  the  senses,  closes  in  upon  nature,  and 
presses  on,  and,  as  it  were,  mixes  itself  with 

'■  action. 

^    Hence  also  the  order  of  demonstration  is  natu- 

]  rally  reversed.  For  at  present  the  matter  is  so 
managed,  that  from  the  senses  and  particular 
objects  they  immediately  fly  to  the  greatest  gene- 
ralities, as  the  axes  round  which  their  disputes 
may  revolve :  all  the  rest  is  deduced  from  them 
intermediately,  by  a  short  way  we  allow,  but  an 
abrupt  one,  and  impassable  to  nature,  though  easy 
and  well  suited  to  dispute.  But,  by  our  method, 
axioms  are  raised  up  in  gradual  succession,  so  that 
^we  only  at  last  arrive  at  generalities.  And  that 
which  is  most  generalized,  is  not  merely  national 
but  well  defined,  and  really  acknowledged  by 
nature  as  well  known  to  her,  and  cleaving  to  the 
very  pith  of  things. 

By  far  our  greatest  work,  however,  lies  in  the 
form  of  induction  and  the  judgment  arising  from 
it.  For  the  form  of  which  the  logicians  speak, 
which  proceeds  by  bare  enumeration,  is  puerile, 
and  its  conclusions  precarious,  is  exposed  to 
danger  from  one  contrary  example,  only  consi- 
ders what  is  habitual,  and  leads  not  to  any  final 
result. 
The  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  require  a  form 


of  induction  capable  of  explaining  and  soparating 
experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion 
by  a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exclusions. 
If,  however,  the  common  judgment  of  the  logi- 
cians has  been  so  laborious,  and  has  exercised 
such  great  wits,  how  much  more  must  we  labour 
in  this  which  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  recesses 
of  the  mind.,  but  the  very  entrails  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  let  down  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  render  more  solid  the  very  foundations 
of  the  sciences,  and  we  take  up  the  beginning  of 
our  investigation  from  a  higher  part  than  men 
have  yet  done,  by  subjecting  those  matters  to 
examination  which  common  logic  receives  upon 
the  credit  of  others.  For  the  logicians  borrow 
the  principles  of  one  science  from  another,  in  the 
next  place  they  worship  the  first  formed  notions 
of  their  minds,  and,  lastly,  they  rest  contented  with 
the  immediate  information  of  the  senses,  if  well 
directed.  But  we  have  resolved  that  true  logic 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  several  provinces  of  the 
sciences  with  a  greater  command  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  their  first  principles,  and  to  force  those 
supposed  principles  to  an  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  clearly  determined.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  first  notions  of  the  understanding, 
not  any  of  the  materials  which  the  understanding, 
when  left  to  itself,  has  collected,  is  unsuspected 
by  us,  nor  will  we  confirm  them  unless  they  them- 
selves be  put  upon  their  trial  and  bo  judged 
accordingly.  Again,  we  have  many  ways  of  sift- 
ing the  information  of  the  senses  themselves :  for 
the  senses  assuredly  deceive,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  disclose  their  errors :  the  errors,  how- 
ever, are  close  at  hand,  whilst  their  indication 
must  be  sought  at  a  greater  distance. 

There  are  two  faults  of  the  senses :  they  either 
desert  or  deceive  us.  For  in  the  first  place  there 
are  many  things  which  escape  the  senses,  however 
well  directed  and  unimpeded,  owing  either  to  the 
subtilty  of  the  whole  body,  or  the  minuteness  of 
its  parts,  or  the  distance  of  place,  or  the  slowness 
or  velocity  of  motion,  or  the  familiarity  of  the 
object,  or  to  other  causes.  Nor  are  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  senses  very  firm,  when  they  grasp  the 
subject;  for  the  testimony  and  information  of  the 
senses  bears  always  a  relation  to  man  and  not  to 
the  universe,  and  it  is  altogether  a  great  mistake 
to  assert  that  our  senses  are  the  measure  of 
things. 

To  encounter  these  difficulties,  we  have  every- 
where sought  and  collected  helps  for  the  senses 
with  laborious  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
supply  defects  and  correct  errors :  and  that  not  so 
much  by  means  of  instruments,  as  by  experi- 
ments. For  experiments  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  senses  themselves,  even  when  aided  by 
instruments,  at  least  if  they  are  skilfully  and 
scientifically  imagined  and  applied  to  the  required 
point.  We  attribute  but  little,  therefore,  to  the 
immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the  senses, 
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/  but  Tedaee  the  matter  to  this,  that  they  should 
I  decide  on  the  experiment,  and  the  experiment  on 
(  the  subject  of  it.  Wherefore,  we  consider  that 
we  have  shown  ourselves  most  observant  priests 
of  the  senses,  (by  which  all  that  exists  in  nature 
must  be  investigated  if  we  would  be  rational,) 
and  not  unskilful  interpreters  of  their  oracles :  for 
others  seem  to  observe  and  worship  them  in  word 
alone,  but  we  in  deed.  These  then  are  the  means 
which  we  prepare  for  kindling  and  transmitting 
the  light  of  nature:  which  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient,  if  the  human  understanding  were 
plain  and  like  a  smoothed  surface.  But  since  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  prepossessed, 
that  a  clear  and  polished  surface  for  receiving  the 
true  rays  of  things  is  wholly  wanting,  necessity 
urges  us  to  seek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

The  images  or  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied are  either  adventitious  or  innate.  The 
adventitious  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men 
either  from  the  dogmas  and  sects  of  philosophers, 
or  the  perverted  rules  of  demonstration.  But  the 
innate  are  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  appears  to  be  much  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  senses.  For  however  men 
may  be  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  rush  into  a 
blind  admiration  and  almost  adoration  of  the  hu- 
man  mind,  one  thing  is  most  certain,  namely,  that 
as  an  uneven  mirror  changes  the  rays  proceeding 
from  objects  according  to  its  own  figure  and  posi- 
tion, so  the  mind  when  affected  by  things  through 
the  senses  does  not  act  in  the  most  trustworthy 
manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature 
into  that  of  things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollect, 
ing  her  notions. 

The  first  two  species  of  idols  are  with  difficulty 
eradicated,  the  latter  can  never  be  so.  We  can 
only  point  them  out,  and  note  and  demonstrate 
that  insidious  faculty  of  the  mind,  lest  new  shoots 
of  error  should  happen  to  spring  up,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  old,  on  account  of  the  mind's 
defective  structure ;  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves only  exchanging  instead  of  extinguishing 
errors;  whilst  it  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
eternally  resolved  and  settled,  that  the  understand- 
ing cannot  decide  otherwise  than  by  induction 
and  by  a  legitimate  form  of  it.  Wherefore  the 
doctrine  of  the  purifying  of  the  understanding,  so 
'  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  truth,  consists  of 
three  reprehensions;  the  reprehension  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy,  the  reprehension  of  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  and  the  reprehension  of 
natural  human  reason.  But  when  these  have 
been  gone  through,  and  it  has  at  last  been  clearly 
seen,  what  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  prepared  and  adorned 
a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe; 
the  divine  goodness  being  our  bridemaid.  But 
let  the  prayer  of  our  epithalaraium  be  this;  that  | 
from  this  union  may  spnng  assistance  to  man,  I 


and  a  race  of  such  discoveries  as  will  in  some 
measure  overcome  his  wants  and  necessities.— 
And  this  is  the  second  part  of  the  work. 

It  is  our  intention  not  only  to  open  and  prepare 
the  way,  but  also  to  enter  upon  it.  The  third 
part,  therefore,  of  our  work  embraces  the  pheno* 
mena  of  the  universe ;  that  is  to  say,  experience 
of  every  kind,  and  such  a  natural  history  as  can 
form  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of  philosophy. 
For  there  is  no  method*  of  demonstration^  or  form 
of  interpreting  nature,  so  excellent  as  to  be  able 
to  afford  and  supply  matter  for  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  defWnd  and  support  the  mind  against  error 
and  failure.  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  con- 
jecture and  divine,  but  to  discover  and  know,  not 
to  invent  buffooneries  and  fables  about  worlds* 
but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  nature 
of  this  real  world,  must  derive  all  from  things 
themselves.  Nor  can  any  substitution  or. com- 
pensation of  wit,  meditation,  or  argument,  (were 
the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one,)  supply  the 
place  of  this  labour,  investigation,  and  personal 
examination  of  the  world  ;  our  method  then  must 
necessarily  be  pursued,  or  t^e  whole  forever  aban- 
doned. But  men  have  so  conducted  themselves 
hitherto,  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  nature 
do  not  disclose  herself  to  them. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  defective  and  fallacious 
evidence  of  our  senses,  a  system  of  observation 
slothful  and  unsteady,  as  though  fMiUng  from 
chance,  a  tradition  vain  and  depending  on  com- 
mon report,  a  course  of  practice  intent  upon  effects, 
§nd  servile,  blind,  dull,  vague,  and  abrupt  expe- 
riments, and  lastly  our  careless  and  meagre  natural 
history,  have  collected  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  the  most  defective  materials  as 
regards  philosophy  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  next  place,  a  preposterous  refinement, 
and,  as  it  were,  ventilation  of  argument,  is  at* 
tempted  as  a  late  remedy  for  a  matter  become 
clearly  desperate,  and  neither  makes  any  improve* 
ment,  nor  removes  errors.  There  remains  no 
hope  therefore  of  greater  advancement  and  pro* 
gress,  unless  by  some  restoration  of  the  sciences. 

But  this  must  commence  entirely  with  natural 
history.  For  it  is  useless  to  clean  the  mirror  if  it 
have  no  images  to  reflect,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
we  must  prepare  proper  matter  for  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  steady  support.  But  our  history, 
like  our  logic,  differs  in  many  respects,  from  the 
received,  in  its  end  or  office,  in  its  very  matter 
and  compilation,  in  its  nicety,  in  its  selection,  end 
in  its  arrangements  relatively  to  what  follows. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  that  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  which  is  not  so  much  cal* 
ctilated  to  amuse  by  the  variety  of  its  objects,  or 
to  offer  immediate  results  by  its  experiments,  as 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  discovery  of  causes,  and 
to  present,  as  it  were,  its  bosom  as  the  first  nurse 
of  philosophy.  For,  although  we  regard  princi- 
pally effects  and  the  active  division  of  the  sciences, 
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yet  we  wait  for  the  time  of  harvest,  and  do  not  go 
about  to  reap  moss  and  a  green  crop  r  being  suf- 
ficiently aware  that  well  formed  axioms  draw 
whole  crowds  of  effects  after  them,  and  do  not 
manifest  their  effects  partially,  but  in  abundance. 
But  we  wholly  condemn  and  banish  that  unrea- 
sonable and  puerile  desire  of  immediately  seizing 
some  pledges  as  it  were  of  new  effects,  which, 
like  the  apple  of  Alalanta,  retard  our  course- 
such  then  is  the  office  of  our  natural  history. 

With  regard  to  its  compilation,  we  intend  not 
to  form  a  history  of  nature  at  liberty  and  in  her 
usual  course,  when  she  proceeds  willingly  and 
acts  of  her  own  accord,  (as  for  instance  the  history 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  the  earth  and  sea, 
minerals,  plants,  animals,)  but  much  rather  a  hifi- 
tory  of  nature  constrained  and  perplexed,  as  she 
is  seen  when  thrust  down  from  her  proper  rank 
and  harassed  and  modelled  by  the  art  and  contri- 
vance of  man.  We  will  therefore  go  through  all 
the  experiments  of  the  mechanical  and  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  those  of  dif- 
ferent practical  schemes  which  have  not  yet  been 
put  together  so  as  to  (jprm  a  peculiar  art :  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them  and  it 
will  'suit  our  purpose.  Besides,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pride 
of  man,  or  to  appearances,  we  consider  this 
branch  of  much  more  assistance  and  support  than 
the  other  :^  since  the  nature  of  things  betrays 
itself  more  by  means  of  the  operations  of  art  than 
when  at  perfect  liberty. 

Nor  do  we  present  the  history  of  bodies  alone, 
but  have  thought  it  moreover  right  to  exert  our 
diligence  in  compiling  a  separate  history  of  pro- 
perties :  we  mean  those  which  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  properties  of  nature,  and  of  which  its  very 
elements  are  composed,  namely,  matter  with  its 
first  accidents  and  appetites,  such  as  density, 
rarity,  heat,  cold,  solidity,  fluidity,  weight,  levity, 
and  many  others. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  nicety  of  natural  history, 
we  clearly  require  a  much  more  delicate  and  sim- 
ple form  of  experiments  than  those  which  are  ob- 
vious. For  we  bring  out  and  extract  from  obscurity 
many  things  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  investigating,  unless  he  were  proceeding  by 
a  sure  and  steady  path  to  the  discovery  of  causes ; 
since  they  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  use,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  sought  for  on  their 
own  account,  but  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  things  and  effects,  that  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet do  to  discourse  and  words,  being  useless 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  all 
language. 

In  the  selection  of  our  reports  and  experiments, 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  more  cautious  for 
mankind  than  any  of  our  predecessors.  For  we 
admit  nothing  but  as  an  eyewitness,  or  at  least 
npon  approved  and  rigoroasly  examined  testi- 
mony;  so  that  nothing  is  magnified  into  the 


miraculous,  bat  onr  reports  are  pure  and  unadul- 
terated by  fables  and  absurdity.  Nay,  the  com- 
monly received  and  repeated  falsehoods,  which  by 
some  wonderful  neglect  have  held  their  gronnd 
for  many  ages  and  become  inveterate,  are  by  us 
distinctly  proscribed  and  branded,  that  they  may 
no  longer  molest  learning.  For,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  tales,  superstitions,  and 
trash  which  nurses  instil  into  children,  seriously 
corrupt  their  minds,  so  are  we  careful  and  anxious 
whilst  managing  and  watching  over  the  infancy, 
as  it  were,  of  philosophy  committed  to  the  charge 
of  natural  history,  that  it  should  not  from  the  first 
become  habituated  to  any  absurdity.  In  every 
new  and  rather  delicate  experiment,  although  to 
us  it  may  appear  sure  and  satisfactory,  we  yet 
publish  the  method  we  employed,  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  every  attendant  circumstance,  men 
may  perceive  the  possibly  latent  and  inherent 
errors,  and  be  roused  to  proofs  of  a  more  certain 
and  exact  nature,  if  such  there  be.  Lastly,  we 
intersperse  the  whole  with  advice,  doubts,  and 
cautions,  casting  out  and  restraining,  as  it  were, 
all  phantoms  by  a  sacred  ceremony  and  exorcism. 

Finally,  since  we  have  learned  how  much  expe- 
rience and  history  distract  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  how  difficult  it  is  (especially  for 
young  or  prejudiced  intellects)  to  become  at  the 
first  acquainted  with  nature,  we  frequently  add 
some  observations  of  our  own,  by  way  of  showing 
the  first  tendency,  as  it  were,  and  inclination  of 
aspect  of  history  towards  philosophy;  thus  asr 
suring  mankind  that  they  will  not  always  be  de- 
tained in  the  ocean  of  history,  and  also  preparing 
lor  the  time  when  we  shall  come  to  the  work  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  such  a  natural  his- 
tory as  we  are  describing,  we  think  that  safe  and 
convenient  access  is  opened  to  nature,  and  solid 
and  ready  matter  furnished  to  the  understanding. 

But  after  furnishing  the  understanding  with  the 
most  surest  helps  and  precautions,  and  having 
completed,  by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  complete  host 
of  divine  works,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  attack  Philosophy  herself.  In  a  matter  so  ar- 
duous and  donbtful,  however,  a  few  reflections 
must  necessarily  be  here  inserted,  partly  for  in- 
struction and  partly  for  present  use. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some 
examples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investiga-  , 
tion  and  discovery,  as  exhibited  in  particular  sub- 
jects ;  preferring  the  most  dignified  subjects  of 
our  inquiry,  and  such  as  differ  the  most  from  each 
other,  so  that  in  every  branch  we  may  have  an 
example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular  precepts  and  rules 
by  way  of  illustration,  (for  we  have  furnished  them 
abundantly  in  the  second  part  of  our  work,)  but 
we  meaa  actual  types  and  models,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  and  the  continuous  frame  and 
order  of  discovery  in  particular  subjects,  selected 
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for  their  yariety  and  importance.  For  we  recol- 
lected that  in  mathematics,  with  the  dia^m  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly 
followed,  but  without  this  advantage  every  thing 
appeared  intricate  and  more  subtile  than  was 
really  the  case.  We  devote,  therefore,  the  fourth 
PART  of  our  work  to  such  examples,  which  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular  and  fully  de- 
veloped application  of  the  second  part. 

But  the  FIFTH  PART  is  only  used  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose,  whilst' the  rest  are  being  perfected, 
and  is  paid  down  as  interest,  until  the  principal 
can  be  raised.  For  we  rush  not  so  blindly  to  our 
object,  as  to  neglect  any  thing  useful  on  our  way. 
We  compose  this  fifth  part  of  the  work  therefore 
of  those  matters  which  we  have  either  discovered, 
tried,  or  added ;  without,  however,  employing 
our  own  method  and  rules  for  interpretation,  but 
merely  making  the  same  use  of  our  understand- 
ing as  others  are  wont  to  do  in  their  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries.  For,  from  our  constant  inter- 
course with  nature,  we  both  anticipate  greater  re- 
sults from  our  meditations  than  the  mere  strength 
of  our  wit  would  warrant;  and  yet  such  results 
as  have  been  mentioned  may  also  serve  as  inns 
upon  the  road  for  the  mind  to  repose  itself  a  while 
on  its  way  to  more  certain  objects.  We  protest, 
in  the  mean  time,  against  any  great  value  being 
set  upon  that  which  has  not  been  discovered  or 
proved  by  the  true  form  of  interpretation.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  any  one  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  suspense  of  judgment  in  our  method  of 
teaching,  which  does  not  assert  absolutely  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  that  nothing  can  be 
known  without  a  determined  order  and  method ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  has  settled  some  determined 
gradations  of  certitude,  until  the  mind  can  repose 
in  the  full  developement  of  causes.  Nor  were 
those  schools  of  philosophers,  who  professed  ab- 
solute skepticism,  inferior  to  the  others  which 
took  upon  themselves  to  dogmatise.  They  did 
not,  however,  prepare  helps  for  the  senses  and 
understanding,  as  we  have  done,  but  at  once  abo- 
lished all  belief  and  authority,  which  is  totally 
different,  nay,  almost  opposite  matter. 

Lastly,  the  sixth  part  of  our  work  (to  which 
the  rest  are  subservient  and  auxiliary)  discloses 
and  propounds  that  philosophy  which  is  reared 
dnd  formed  by  the  legitimate,  pure,  and  strict 


method  of  investigation  previously  taught  and 
prepared.  But  it  is  both  beyond  our  power  and 
expectation  to  perfect  and  conclude  this  last  part. 
We  will,  however,  furnish  no  contemptible  be- 
ginning, (if  our  hopes  deceive  us  not,)  and  men's 
good  fortune  will  furnish  the  result;  such,  per- 
haps, as  men  cannot  easily  comprehend  or  define 
in  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  mind.  For 
we  treat  not  only  of  contemplative  enjoyment, 
but  of  the  common  affairs  and  fortune  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  complete  power  of  action.  For 
man,  as  ..the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature 
does,  and  understands,  as  much  as  he  has  ob- 
served of  the  order,  operation,  and  mind  of  na- 
ture ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  able  to  do  more. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  loosen 
or  burst  the  chain  of  causes,  nor  is  nature  to 
be  overcome  except  by  submission.  Therefore 
those  two  objects,  human  knowledge  and  power, 
are  really  the  same ;  and  failure  in  action  chiefly 
arises  from  the  ignorance  of  causes.  For  every 
thing  depends  upon  our  fixing  the  mind's  eye 
steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images  exactly 
as  they  exist,  and  may  Qod  never  permit  us  to 
give  out  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  a  model  of  the 
world,  but  rather  in  his  kindness  vouchsafe  to  us 
the  means  of  writing  a  revelation  and  true  vision 
of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  on  his 
creatures. 

May  thou,  therefore,  O  Father,  #ho  gavest 
the  light  of  vision  as  the  first-fruits  of  crea- 
tion, and  hast  inspired  the  countenance  of 
man  with  the  light  of  the  understanding  as  the 
completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  this 
work,  which,  proceeding  from  thy  bounty, 
seeks  in  return  thy  glory.  When  thou  tnrnedst 
to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thou 
sawest  that  all  were  very  good,  and  restedst. 
But  man,  when  he  turned  towards  the  works  of 
his  hands,  saw  that  they  were  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore, 
if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  behold  est  and  of 
thy  rest.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dis- 
position may  continue  firm,  and  that  thou  mayest 
be  willing  to  endow  thy  family  of  mankind  with 
new  gifts  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  same  dis- 
position. 


Tht  First  Part  of  (he  Instauratiortj  which  cifmprehends  the  Divinons  ff  the  Scienecs,  is  wanting. 
But  they  can  be  partly  taken  from  the  Second  Book,  *^0n  the  Progress  to  be  made  in  Divine  and 
Human  Learning,^* 

Next  folhweth  the  Second  Part  of  the  Instauralion,  which  exhibits  the  JIrt  of  interpreting  Nature  and 
ff  making  a  right  Use  tf  the  Understanding  ,•  not,  however^  imbodied  in  a  regular  TVeatise,  but  only 
summarily  digested  in  j9phorisms. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  WORK  WHICH  IS  CALLED 

NOVUM  ORGANUM; 

OR, 

TRUE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  NATURE. 


PREFACE. 

Thbt  who  haye  presamed  to  dogmatize  on  Nature,  as  on  some  well-investigated  subject,  either 
from  self-conceit  or  arrogance,  and  in  the  professorial  style,  have  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  on 
philosophy  and  learning.  For  they  have  tended  to  stifle  and  interrupt  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  bringing  others  to  their  opinion  :  and  their  own  activity  has  not  counter- 
balanced the  mischief  they  have  occasioned  by  corrupting  and  destroying  that  of  others.  They 
again  who  have  entered  upon  a  contrary  course,  and  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  known, 
whetlier  they  have  fallen  into  this  opinion  from  their  hatred  of  the  ancient  sophists,  or  from  the 
hesitation  of  their  minds,  or  from  an  exuberance  of  learning,  have  certainly  adduced  reasons  for  it 
which  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  have  not,  however,  derived  their  opinion  from  true 
sources,  and,  hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  and  some  affectation,  have  certainly  exceeded  due  moderation. 
But  the  more  ancient  Greeks  (whose  writings  have  perished)  held  a  more  prudent  mean,  between 
the  arrogance  of  dogmatism,  and  the  despair  of  skepticism ;  and  though  too  frequently  intermingling 
complaints  and  indignation  at  the  difficulty  of  inquiry,  and  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  champing, 
as  it  were,  the  bit,  have  still  persisted  in  pressing  their  point,  and  pursuing  their  intercourse  with 
nature :  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  the  better  method  was  not  to  dispute  upon  the  very  point  of  the 
possibility  of  any  thing  being  known,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  Yet  they  themselves, 
by  only  employing  the  power  of  the  understanding,  have  not  adopted  a  fixed  rule,  but  have  laid 
their  whole  stress  upon  intense  meditation,  and  a  continual  exercise  and  perpetual  agritation  of 
the  mind.* 

Our  method,  though  difficult  in  its  operation,  is  easily  explained.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
degrees  of  certainty,  whilst  we,  as  it  were,  restore  the  senses  to  their  former  rank,  but  generally 
reject  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  follows  close  upon  the  senses,  and  open  and  establish  a  new 
and  certain  course  for  the  mind  from  the  first  actual  perceptions  of  the  senses  themselves.  This  no 
doubt  was  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  assigned  so  much  to  log^ic;  showing  clearly  thereby 
that  they  sought  some  support  for  the  mind,  and  suspected  its  natural  and  spontaneous  mode  of 
action.  But  this  is  now  employed  too  late  as  a  remedy,  when  all  is  clearly  lost,  and  after  the  mind^ 
by  the  daily  habit  and  intercourse  of  life,  has  become  prepossessed  with  corrupted  doctrines,  and 
filled  with  the  vainest  idols.  The  art  of  logic  therefore  being  (as  we  have  mentioned)  too  late  a 
precaution,  and  in  no  way  remedying  the  matter,  has  tended  more  to  confirm  errors,  than  to  disclose 
truth.  Our  only  remaining  hope  and  salvation  is  to  begin  the  whole  labour  of  the  mind  again ;  not 
leaving  it  to  itself,  but  directing  it  perpetually  from  the  very  first,  and  attaining  our  end  as  it  were 
by  mechanical  aid.  If  men,  for  instance,  had  attempted  mechanical  labours  with  their  hands  alone, 
and  without  the  power  and  aid  of  instruments,  as  they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
their  understanding  with  the  unaided  eflforts  of  their  mind,  they  would  have  been  able  to  move  and 
overcome  but  little,  though  they  had  exerted  their  utmost  and  united  powers.  And,  just  to  pause 
a  while  on  this  comparison,  and  look  into  it  as  a  miroor ;  let  us  ask,  if  any  obelisk  of  a  remarkable 
size  were  perchance  required  to  be  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  gracing  a  triumph  or  any  similar 
pageant,  and  men  were  to  attempt  it  with  their  bare  hands,  would  not  any  sober  spectator  avow  it  to 
be  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness  \  And  if  they  should  increase  the  number  of  workmen,  and 
imagine  that  they  could  thus  succeed,  would  he  not  think  so  still  more  ?  But  if  they  chose  to  make 
a  selection,  and  to  remove  the  weak,  and  only  employ  the  strong  and  vigorous,  thinking  by  this 
means,  at  any  rate,  to  achieve  their  object,  would  he  not  say  that  they  were  more  fondly  deranged  1 
Nay,  if,  not  content  with  this,  they  were  to  determine  on  consulting  the  athletic  art,  and  were  to 
give  orders  for  all  to  appear  with  their  hands,  arms,  and  muscles  regularly  oiled  and  prepared,  would 
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he  not  exclaim  that  they  were  taking  pains  to  rave  hy  method  and  design  ?  Yet  men  are  harried  on 
with  the  same  senseless  energy  and  useless  combination  in  intellectual  matters,  so  long  as  they 
ezpeet  great  results  either  from  the  number  and  agreement,  or  the  excellence  and  acuteness  of  their 
wits ;  or  even  strengthen  their  minds  with  logic,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  athletic  prepara- 
tion, but  yet  do  not  desist  (if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter)  from  applying  tlieir  own  understandings 
merely  with  all  this  zeal  and  eflbrt.  Whilst  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  in  every  great  work 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  without  machines  or  implements,  it  is  impossible  for  the  strength  of 
individuals  to  be  increased,  or  for  that  of  the  multitude  to  combine. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  lay  down  two  points  on  which  we  would  admonish  mankind,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  see  or  to  observe  them.  The  first  of  these  is :  that  it  is  our  good  fortune,  (as  we 
consider  it,)  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  and  removing  contradiction  and  irritation  of  mind,  to  leave 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  ancients  untouched  and  undiminished,  so  that  we  can  perfonn 
our  intended  work,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  respectful  moderation.  For  if  we  should  profess 
to  offer  something  better  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  should  pursue  the  same  course  as  they  have  done, 
we  could  never,  by  any  artifice,  contrive  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  engaged  in  a  contest  or 
rivalry  as  to  our  respective  wits,  excellences,  or  talents;  which,  though  neither  inadmissible  or  new, 
(for  why  should  we  not  blame  and  point  out  any  tiling  that  is  imperfectly  discovered  or  laid  down 
by  them,  of  our  own  right,  a  right  common  to  all,)  yet,  however  just  and  allowable,  would  perhaps 
be  scarcely  an  equal  mutch,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  our  strength.  But,  since  our  present 
plan  leads  us  to  open  an  entirely  different  course  to  the  understanding,  and  one  unattempted  and 
unknown  to  them,  the  case  is  altered.  There  is  an  end  to  party  zeal,  and  we  only  take  upon  our- 
selves the  character  of  a  guide,  which  requires  a  moderate  share  of  authority  and  good  fortune,  rather 
than  talents  and  excellence.    This  first  admonition  relates  to  persons,  the  next  to  things. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  of  philosophy  that  now  prevails,  or  any  other  which 
may  or  will  exist,  either  more  correct  or  more  complete.  For  we  deny  not  that  the  received  system 
of  philosophy,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  encourage  discussion,  embellish  harangues,  are  em- 
ployed and  are  of  service  in  the  duties  of  the  professor,  and  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  Nay,  we  openly 
express  and  declare  that  the  philosophy  we  offer  will  not  be  very  useful  in  such  respects.  It  is  not 
obvious,  nor  to  be  understood  in  a  cursory  view,  nor  does  it  flatter  the  mind  in  its  preconceived 
notions,  nor  will  it  descend  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  iinless  by  its  advantages 
and  effects.  , 

Let  tliere  exist  then  (and  may  it  be  of  advantage  to  both)  two  sources,  and  two  distributions  of 
learning,  and  in  like  manner  two  tribes,  and  as  it  were  kindred  families  of  con  tern  platers  or  philoso- 
phers, without  any  hostility  or  alienation  between  them ;  but  rather  allied  and  united  by  mutual 
assistance.  Let  there  be,  in  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  the  sciences,  and  another  of  discovering 
them.  And  as  for  those  who  prefer  and  more  readily  receive  the  former,  on  account  of  their  haste, 
or  from  motives  arising  from  their  ordinary  life,  or  because  they  are  unable  from  weakness  of  mind 
to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  other,  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
number,)  let  us  wish  that  they  may  prosper  as  they  desire  in  their  undertaking,  and  attain  what 
they  pursue.  But  if  any  individual  desire  and  is  anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  use  of 
present  discoveries,  but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overcome  his  adversaries  in  disputes, 
but  nature  by  labour,  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and  specious  opinions,  but  to  know  to  a  certainty 
and  demonstration,  let  him,  as  a  true  son  of  science,  (if  such  be  his  wish,)  join  with  us;  that  when 
he  has  lef^  the  antechambers  of  nature  trodden  by  the  multitude,  an  entrance  at  last  may  be  dis- 
covered to  her  inner  apartments.  And,  in  order  to  be  better  understood,  and  to  render  our  meaning 
more  familiar  by  assigning  determinate  names,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call  the  one  method 
the  anticipation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

We  have  still  one  request  left.  We  have  at  least  reflected  and  taken  pains  in  order  to  render  our 
propositions  not  only  true,  but  of  easy  and  familiar  access  to  men^s  minds,  however  wonderfully 
prepossessed  and  limited.  Yet  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  obtain  this  favour  from  mankind,  (espe- 
cially in  so  great  a  restoration  of  learning  and  the  sciences,)  that  whosoever  may  be  desirous  of 
forming  any  determination  upon  an  opinion  of  this  our  work,  either  from  his  own  perceptions,  or  the 
crowd  of  authorities,  or  the  forms  of  demoniHiBtions,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
cursory  manner,  and  whilst  attending  to  other  matters;  but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  will  himself  by  degrees  attempt  the  course  which  we  describe  and  maintain;  will 
become  accustomed  to  the  subtilty  of  things  which  is  manifested  by  experience;  and  will  correct 
the  depraved  and  deeply  rooted  habits  of  his  mind  by  a  seasonable  and  as  it  were  just  hesitation : 
and  then  finally  (if  he  will)  use  his  judgment  when  he  has  begun  to  be  master  of  himself. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SECOND  PART, 

DIGESTED  IN  APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  INTERPJIETATION 
OF  NATURE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAN. 

1.  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, does  and  understands  as  much  as  his  obser- 
vations on  the  order  of  nature,  either  with  regard 
to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither 
knows  nor  is  capable  of  more.  , 

2.  The  unassisted  hand,  and  the  understanding 
left  to  itself,  possess  but  little  power.  Eflfects 
are  produced  by  the  means  of  instruments  and 
helps,  which  the  understanding  requires  no  less 
than  the  hand.  And  as  instruments  either  pro- 
mote or  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  so  those 
that  are  applied  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect  the 
understanding, 

3.  Knowledge  and  human  power  are  synony- 
mous, since  the  ignorance  of  the  cause  frustrates 
the  effect.  For  nature  is  only  subdued  by  sub- 
mission, and  that  which  in  contemplative  philo- 
sophy corresponds  with  the  cause,  in  practical 
science  becomes  the  ruk. 

4.  Man,  whilst  operating,  can  only  apply  or 
withdraw  natural  bodies;  nature,  internally,  per- 
forms the  rest. 

5.  Those  who  become  practically  versed  in 
nature,  are  the  mechanic,  the  mathematician,  the 
physician,  the  alchymist,  and  the  magician;  but 
all  (as  matters  now  stand)  with  faint  efforts  and 
meagre  success. 

6.  It  would  be  madness,  and  inconsistency,  to 
suppose  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
performed,  can  be  performed  without  employing 
some  hitherto  untried  means. 

7.  The  creations  of  the  mind  and  hand  appear 
very  numerous,  if  we  judge  by  books  and  manu- 
factures: but  all  that  variety  consists  of  an 
excessive  refinement,  and  of  deductions  from  a 
few  well  known  matters;  not  of  a  number  of 
axioms. 

8.  Even  the  effects  already  discovered  are  due 
to  chance  and  experiment,  ratlier  than  to  the 
sciences.  For  our  present  sciences  are  nothing 
more  than  peculiar  arrangements  of  matters  al- 
ready discovered,  and  not  methods  for  discovery, 
or  plans  for  new  operations. 

9.  The  sole  cause  and  root  of  almost  every 
defect  in  the  sciences  is  this;  that  whilst  we 
falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  we  do  not  search  for  its  real  helps. 
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10.  The  subtilty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that 
of  sense  or  of  the  understanding:  so  that  the 
specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  mankind,  are  but  a  kind  of  insanity,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it. 

11.  As  the  present  sciences  are  useless  for  the 
discovery  of  effects,  so  the  present  system  of 
logic  is  useless  for  the  discovery  of  the  sciences. 

12.  The  present  system  of  logic  rather  assists 
in  confirming  and  rendering  inveterate  the  errors 
founded  on  vulgar  notions,  than  in  searching 
after  truth;  and  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

13.  The  syllogism  is  not  applied  to  the  princi« 
pies  of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  avail  in  inter- 
mediate axioms,  as  being  very  unequal  to  the 
subtilty  of  nature.  It  forces  assent,  therefore^ 
and  not  things. 

14.  The  syllogism  consists  of  propositions, 
propositions  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of 
notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  (which  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  confused  and  careless- 
ly abstracted  from  things,  there  is  no  solidity  in 
the  superstructure.  Our  only  hopd,  then,  is  in 
genuine  induction. 

15.  We  have  no  sound  notions  either  in  logic 
or  physics;  substance,  quality,  action,  passion, 
and  existence  are  not  clear  notions;  much  less, 
weight,  levity,  density,  tenuity,  moisture,  dryness, 
generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  the  like.  They  are  all 
fantastical  and  ill  defined. 

16.  The  notions  of  less  abstract  natures,  as 
man,  dog,  dove;  and  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  heat,  cold,  white,  black,  do  not  de- 
ceive us  materially,  yet  even  these  are  sometimes 
confused  by  the  mutability  of  matter  and  the  in- 
termixture of  things.  All  the  rest,  which  men 
have  hitherto  employed,  are  errors;  and  impro- 
perly abstracted  and  deduced  from  things. 

17.  There  is  the  same  degree  of  licentiousness 
and  error  in  forming  axioms,  as  in  abstracting  no- 
tions :  and  that  in  the  first  principles,  which  de- 
pend on  common  induction.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  in  axioms  and  inferior  propositions  de- 
rived fipm  syllogisms. 

18.  The  present  discoveries  in  science  are  such 
as  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
notions.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  penetrate 
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the  more  secret  and  remote  parts  of  nature,  in 

order  to  abstract  both  notions  and  axioms  from 

things,  by  a  more  certain  and  guarded  method. 

^    19.  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways  of 

investigating  and  discovering  truth.    The  one 

'  hurries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and  particulars 

;  to  the  most  general  axioms ;  and  from  them  as 

principles  and  their  supposed  indisputable  truth 

'  derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms. 

',  This  is  the  way  now  in  use.    The  other  con. 

structs  its  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars, 

;   by  ascending  continually  and  gradually,  till  it 

/    finally  arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms,  which 

^  is  the  true  but  unattempted  way. 

20.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  pro- 
ceeds by  the  same  way  as  that  which  it  would 
have  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  logic,  name- 
ly,  the  first.  For  the  mind  is  fond  of  starting  off 
to  generalities,  that  it  may  avoid  labonr,  and  after 
dwelling  a  little  on  a  subject  is  fatigued  by  expe- 
riment. But  these  evils  are  augmented  by  logic, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ostentation  of  dispute. 

21.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  in  a 
man  of  a  steady,  patient,  and  reflecting  disposition, 
(especially  when  unimpeded  by  received  doc- 
trines,) makes  some  attempt  in  the  right  way, 
but  with  little  effect;  since  the  understanding, 
nndirected  and  unassisted,  is  unequal  to  and  unfit 
for  the  task  of  vanquishing  the  obscurity  of 
thinorg. 

22.  Each  of  these  two  ways  begins  from  the 
senses  and  particulars,  and  ends  in  the  greatest 
generalities.  But  they  are  immeasurably  differ- 
ent; for  the  one  merely  touches  cursorily  the 
limits  of  experiment,  and  particulars,  whilst  the 
other  runs  duly  and  regularly  through  them ;  the 
one  from  the  very  outset  lays  down  some  abstract 
and  useless  generalities,  the  other  gradually  rises 
to  those  principles  which  are  really  the  most 
common  in  nature. 

23.  There  is  no  small  difference  between  the 
tdola  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  idecu  of  the 
divine  mind  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  certain  idle 
dogmas,  and  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of 
created  objects,  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

24.  Axioms  determined  upon  in  argument  can 
never  assist  in  the  discovery  of  new  effects  :  for 
the  subtilty  of  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
argument.  But  axioms  properly  and  regularly 
abstracted  from  particulars,  easily  point  out  and 
define  new.  particulars,  and  therefore  impart  ac- 
tivity to  the  sciences. 

25.  The  axioms  now  in  use  are  derived  from  a 
scanty  handful,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  whence 
they  are  of  much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent 
as  their  origin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  seme  fri- 
volous distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  to  amend  it. 

26.  We  are  wont,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 


to  call  that  haroan  xeasoniRg  which  we  apply  to 
nature,  the  anticipation  of  nature,  (as  being  rash 
and  premature ;)  and  that  which  is  properly  de« 
duced  from  things,  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

27.  Anticipations  are  sufficiently  powerful  in 
producing  unanimity,  for  if  men  were  all  to  be- 
come  even  uniformly  mad,  they  might  agree 
tolerably  well  with  each  other. 

28.  Anticipations  again  will  be  assented  to 
much  more  readily  than  interpretations;  because, 
being  deduced  from  a  few  instances,  and  these 
principally  of  familiar  occurrence,  they  immedi- 
ately hit  the  understanding,  and  satisfy  the 
imagination ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  interpreta- 
tions, being  deduced  from  various  subjects,  and 
these  widely  dispersed,  cannot  suddenly  strike 
the  understanding;  so  that,  in  common  estima- 
tion, they  must  appear  diflicult  and  discordant, 
and  almest  like  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

29.  In  sciences  founded  on  opinions  and  dog- 
mas, it  is  right  to  make  use  of  anticipations  and 
logic,  if  you  wish  to  force  assent  rather  than 
things. 

30.  If  all  the  capacities  of  all  ages  should  unite 
and  combine  and  transmit  their  labours,  no  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  learning  by  anticipa- 
tions ;  because  the  radical  errors,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  first  process  of  the  mind,  are  not 
cured  by  the  excellence  of  subsequent  means  and 
remedies. 

31.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  progress 
in  the  sciences  by  the  superinducing  or  engrafting 
new  matters  upon  old.  An  instauration  must  be 
made  from  the  very  foundations,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  revolve  forever  in  a  circle,  making  only 
some  slight  and  contemptible  progress. 

32.  The  ancient  authors,  and  all  others,  are  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  honours.  For 
we  enter  into  no  comparison  of  capacity  or  talent, 
but  of  method ;  and  assume  the  part  of  a  guide, 
rather  than  of  a  critic. 

33.  To  speak  plainly,  no  correct  judgment  can 
be  formed,  either  of  our  method,  or  its  discove- 
ries, by  those  anticipations  which  are  now  in 
common  use ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  us  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very 
method  we  ourselves  arraign. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  and  ex- 
plain OUT  sentiments :  for  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  understood 
from  some  analogy  to  what  is  old. 

35.  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of 
the  French  into  Italy,  that  they  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not 
with  weapons  to  force  their  passage.  Even  so  do 
we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  its-way  quietly  into 
those  minds  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  capaci- 
ty. For  we  have  no  need  of  contention  where 
we  differ  in  first  principles,  and  our  very  notions, 
and  even  in  our  forms  of  demonstration. 

36.  We  have  bat  one  simple  method  of  deliver- 
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ing  our  sentiments :  namely,  we  must  bring  men 
-  to  particulars,  and  their  regular  series  and  order, 
and  they  must  for  a  while  renounce  their  notions 
and  begrin  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  things. 
■  37.  OuK  method  and  that  of  the  skeptics  agree 
in  some  respects  at  first  setting  out :  but  differ 
fiiost  widely  and  are  completely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  conclusion.  For  they  roundly 
assert  that  nothing  can  be  known ;  we,  that  but 
B  small  part  of  nature  can  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sent method.  Their  next  step,  however,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing, whilst  we  invent  and  supply  them  with 
assistance. 

38.  The  idols  and  false  notions  which  have 
already  preoccupied  the  human  understanding, 
snd  are  deeply  rooted  in  it,  not  only  to  beset 
men's  minds,  that  they  become  difficult  of  access, 
but,  even  when  access  is  obtained,  will  again 
meet  and  trouble  us  in  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences,  unless  mankind,  when  forewarned, 
guard  themselves  with  all  possible  care  against 
them. 
(^  39.  Four  species  of  idols  beset  the  human 
mind  :  to  which  (for  distinction's  sake)  we  have 
assigned  names:  calling  the  first  idols  of  the 
I  tribe;  the  second  idols  of  the  den;  the  third 
i    idols  of  the  market;    the  fourth  idols  of   the 

theatre. 
r      40.  The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on 
j    the  foundation  of  true  iffduction,  is  the  only  fitting 
\  remedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel 
/  these  idols.    It  is,  however,  of  great  service  to 
point  them  out.     For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
ss  that  of  coAfutation  of  sophisms  does  to  com- 
mon logic. 

41.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  man. 
For  man's  sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  be  the 
standard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  per- 
ceptions, both  of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  bear 
reference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe,  and  the 
human  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors, 
which  impart  their  own  properties  to  dififerent 
objects,  from  which  rays  are  emitted,  and  distort 
and  disfigure  them. 

42.  The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each 
individual.  For  everybody  (in  addition  to  the 
errors  common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own 
individual  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and 
corrupts  the  light  of  nature ;  either  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  singular  disposition,  or  from  his 
education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from 
his  reading,  and  the  authority  Acquired  by  those 
whom  he  reverences  and  admires,  or  from  the 
different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it 
liappens  to  be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or 
equable  and  tranquil,  and  the  like :  so  that  the 
spirit  of  man  (according  to  its  several  disposi- 
tions) is  variable,  confused,  and  as  it  were  ac- 


tuated by  chance ;  and  Heraclitus  said  well  that 
men  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  and 
not  in  tlie  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  recipro- 
cal intercourse  and  society  of  man  with  man, 
which  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com- 
merce and  association  of  men  with  each  other. 
For  men  converse  by  means  of  language;  but 
words  are  formed  at  the  will  of  the  generality ; 
and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation 
of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations,  with 
which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
tliemselves  in  some  instances,  afiford  a  complete 
remedy :  words  still  manifestly  force  the  under- 
standing, throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and 
lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable  contro- 
versies and  fallacies. 

44.  Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept 
into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of 
peculiar  systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  from  the 
perverted  rules  of  demonstration,  and  these  we 
denominate  idols  of  the  theatre.  For  we  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto  received  or 
imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  per- 
formed, creating  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds. 
Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present  systems,  of 
of  the  philosophy  and  dects  of  the  ancients,  since 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
still  composed  and  made  to  agree  with  each  other, 
the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude  merely 
to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many  elements 
and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have  become  in- 
veterate by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  and  neg- 
lect. We  must,  however,  discuss  each  species 
of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard 
the  human  understanding  against  them. 

45.*  The  human  understanding,  from  its  pecu- 
liar nature,  easily  supposes  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  really  finds ; 
and  although  many  things  in  nature  be  sui  gene- 
ris, and  most  irregular,  will  yet  invent  parallels 
and  conjugates,  and  relatives,  where  no  such  thing 
is.  Hence  the  fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodies 
were  in  perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely 
spiral  and  serpentine  lines,  (except  as  explanatory 
terms.)  Hence,  also,  the  element  of  fire  is  in- 
troduced with  its  peculiar  orbit,  to  keep  square 
with  those  other  three  which  are  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  relative  rarity  of  the  elements  (as 
they  are  called)  is  arbitrarily  made  to  vary  in  ten- 
fold progression,  with  many  other  dreams  of 
the  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  folly  confined  to 
theories,  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple 
notions. 

46.  The  human  understanding,  when  any  pro- 
position has  been  once  laid  down,  (either  from 
general  admission  and  belief,  or  from  the  pleasure 
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it  affords,)  forces  eyery  thin^  else  to  add  fresh 
,  support  and  confirmation;  and  although  more 
I  cogent  and  abundant  instances  may  exist  to  the 
I  contrary,  yet  either  does  not  observe  or  despises 
them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them  by  some 
distinction,  with  violent  and  injurious  prejudice, 
!  rather  than  sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  con- 
1  elusions.  It  was  well  answered  by  him  who  was 
shown  in  a  temple  the  votive  tablets  suspended 
by  such  as  had  escaped  the  peril  of  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would  then 
recognise  the  power  of  the  gods,  by  an  inquiry ; 
«*  But  where  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  spite  of  their  vows  ?"  All  supersti- 
tion is  much  the  same,  whether  ix  be  that  of 
astrology,  dreams,  omens,  retributive  judgment, 
or  the  like ;  in  all  of  which  the  deluded  believers 
observe  events  which  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pass  over  their  failure,  though  it  be  much 
more  common.  But  this  evil  insinuates  itself 
still  more  craftily  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences ; 
in  which  a  settled  maxim  vitiates  and  governs 
every  other  circumstance,  though  the  latter  be 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even 
in  the  absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought,  (which  we  have  mentioned,)  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human,  under- 
standing to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  affirma- 
tives than  by  negatives,  whereas  it  ought  duly 
and  regularly  to  be  impartial ;  nay,  in  establishing 
any  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful.  *" 

47.  The  human  understanding  is  most  excited 
by  that  which  strikes  and  enters  the  mind  at  once 
and  suddenly,  and  by  which  the  imagination  is 
immediately  filled  and  inflated.  It  then  begins 
almost  imperceptibly  to  conceive  and  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  similar  to  the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  transition  to  the 
remote  and  heterogeneous  instances,  by  which 
axioms  are  tried  as  by  fire,  unless  the  office  be 
imposed  upon  it  by  severe  regulations,  and  a 
powerful  authority. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active  and 
cannot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  Plough  withont 
effect,  still  presses  forward.  Thus  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  end  or  external  boundary  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  occur  to  us, 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  how  eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  the  usually  received  dis- 
tinction of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
past^  cannot  hold  good :  for  it  would  thence  follow 
that  one  infinity  is  greater  than  another,  and  also 
that  infinity  is  wasting  away  and  tending  to  an 
end.  There  is  the  same  difliculty  in  considering 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  our  minds,  which  weakness  inter- 
feres to  still  greater  disad^vantage  with  the  dis- 
covery of  causes.     For,  although  the  greatest 


generalities  in  nature  mast  l>e  potitire,  jost  as 
they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not  eautabU^  yet,  the  < 
human  understanding,  incapable  of  resting,  seeks 
for  something  more  intelligible.  Thus,  however, 
whilst  aiming  at  further  progress,  it  faUs  back  to 
what  is  actually  less  advanced,  namely,  final 
causes ;  for  they  are  clearly  more  allied  to  man's 
own  nature  than  the  system  of  the  universe; 
and  from  this  source  they  have  wonderfully  cor- 
rupted philosophy.  But  he  would  be  an  unskil- 
ful and  shallow  philosopher,  who  should  seek 
for  causes  in  the  greatest  generalities,  and  not 
be  anxious  to  discover  them  in  subordinate  ob- 
jects. 

49.  The  human  understanding  resembles  not 
a  dry  lights  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions,  which  generate  their  own  system  ac- 
cordingly :  for  man  always  believes  more  readily 
that  which  he  prefers.  He,  therefore,  rejects 
difiiculties  for  want  of  patience  in  investigation ; 
sobriety,  because  it  limits  his  hope;  the  depths 
of  nature,  from  superstition ;  the  light  of  experi- 
ment, from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  mind 
should  appear  to  be  occupied  with  common  and 
varying  objects ;  paradoxes,  from  a  fear  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar;  in  short,  his  feelings  imbue 
and  corrupt  his  understanding  in  innumerable  and 
sometimes  imperceptible  ways. 

50.  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment  and 
aberration  of  the  human  understanding  proceeds 
from  the  dulness,  incompetency,  and  errors  of  the 
senses:  since  whatever  strikes  the  senses  pre- 
ponderates over  every  thing,  however  superior, 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  them.  Hence 
contemplation  mostly  ceases  with  sight;  and  a 
very  scanty,  or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  in- 
visible objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefore, 
of  spirits  enclosed  in  tangible  bodies  is  concealed 
and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  delicate  change 
of  formation  in  the  parts  of  coarser  substances 
(vulgariy  called  alteration,  but  in  fact  a  change 
of  position  in  the  smallest  particles)  is  equally 
unknown;  and  yet,  unless  the  two  matters  we 
have  mentioned  be  explored  and  brought  to  light, 
no  great  effect  can  be  produced  in  nature.  Again, 
the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and  all  bodies  of 
less  density  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  almost 
unknown.  For  the  senses  are  weak  and  erring, 
nor  can  instruments  be  of  great  use  in  extending 
their  sphere  or  acuteness;  all  the  better  interpre- 
tations of  nature  are  worked  out  by  instances,  and 
fit  and  apt  experiments,  where  Uie  senses  only 
judge  of  the  experiment,  the  experiment  of  nature 
and  the  thing  itself. 

51.  The  hums»  understanding  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  prone  to  abstraction,  and  supposes  that 
which  is  fluctuating  to  be  fixed.  But  it  is  better 
to  dissect  than  abstract  nature;  such  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  school  of  Democritus, 
which  made  greater  progress  in  penetrating  nature 
than  the  rest.    It  is  best  to  consider  matter,  its 
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conformation,  and  the  changes  of  that  conforma- 
tion, its  own  action,  and  the  law  of  this  action  or 
motion,  for  forms  are  a  mere  fiction  of  the  human 
mind,  unless  yon  will  call  the  laws  cf  action  by 
that  name.  Such  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  whicli 
arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of  the  constitution 
of  man^s  spirit,  or  its  prejudices,  or  its  limited 
faculties,  or  restless  agitation,  or  from  the  inter- 
ference  of  the  passions,  or  the  incompetency  of 
the  senses,  or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 

53.  The  idols*  of  the  den  derive  their  origin 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  individual's  mind 
and  body ;  and  also  from  education,  habit,  and 
accident.  And  although  they  be  various  and 
manifold,  yet  we  will  treat  of  some  that  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  exert  the  greatest  power 
in  polluting  the  understanding. 

54.  Some  men  become  attached  to  particular 
sciences  and  contemplations,  either  from  sup- 
poning  themselves  the  authors  and  inventors  of 
them,  or  from  having  bestowed  th^  greatest  pains 
upon  such  subjects,  and  thus  become  most  habitu- 
ated to  them.  If  men  of  this  description  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  contemplations  of 
an  universal  nature,  they  wrest  and  corrupt  them 
by  their  preconceived  fancies ;  of  which  Aristotle 
affords  us  a  signal  instance,  who  made  his  natural 
philosophy  completely  subservient  to  his  logic, 
and  thus  rendered  it  little  more  than  useless  and 
disputatious.  The  chymists,  again,  have  formed 
a  fanciful  philosophy  With  the  most  confined 
views,  from  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace. 
Gilbert,  too,  having  employed  himself  most  assi- 
duously in  the  consideration  of  the  magnet,  imme- 
diately established  a  system  of  philosophy  to 
coincide  with  his  favourite  pursuit. 

55.  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  radical  distinc- 
tion between  different  men's  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy  and  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  some  are 
more  vigorous  and  active  in  observing  the  differ- 
ences of  things,  others  in  observing  their  resem- 
blances. For  a  steady  and  acute  disposition  can 
fix  its  thoughts,  and  dwell  upon,  and  adhere  to  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  differences; 
but  those  that  are  sublime  and  discursive  recog- 
nise  and  compare  even  the  most  delicate  and 
general  resemblances.  Each  of  them  readily  falls 
into  excess,  by  catching  either  at  nice  distinctions 
or  shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  unbounded 
admiration  of  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace 
novelty ;  and  but  few  can  preserve  the  just  me- 
dium,  so  as  neither  to  tear  up  what  the  ancients 
have  correctly  laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just 
innovations  of  the  moderns.  ''But  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  philosophy,  and, 
instead  of  a  correct  judgement,  we  have  but  the 
factions  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Truth  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  good  fortune  of  any  parti- 
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cular  conjuncture  of  time,  which  is  uncertain,  but 
in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience,  which  is 
eternal.  Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  ab- 
jured,-and  the  understanding  must  not  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent. 

57.  The  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  bodies 
in  their  individual  form  distracts  and  weakens  the 
understanding:  but  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  bodies  in  their  general  composition  and 
formation  stupifies  and  relaxes  it.  We  have  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  the  school  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  compared  with  others:  for  they 
applied  themselves  so  much  to  particulars  us 
almost  to  neglect  the  general  structure  of  things, 
whilst  the  others  were  so  astounded  whilst  gazing 
on  the  structure,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  These  two  species  of  con- 
templation must  therefore  be  interchanged,  and 
each  employed  in  its  turn,  in  order  to  render  the 
understanding  at  once  penetrating  and  capacious, 
and  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  idols  tha{  result  from  them. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precautions  in 
contemplation,  that  we  may  ward  off  and  expel 
the  idols  of  the  den:  which  mostly  owe  their 
birth  either  to  some  predominant  pursuit;  or, 
secondly,  to  an  excess  in  synthesis  and^nalysis ; 
or,  thirdly,  to  a  party  zeal  in  favour  of  certain 
ages ;  or,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  or  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  In  general,  he  who  contemplates 
nature  should  suspect  whatever  particularly  takes 
and  fixes  his  understanding,  and  should  use  so 
much  the  more  caution  to  preserve  it  equable  and 
unprejudiced. 

59.  The  idols*  of  the  market  are  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  those,  namely,  which  have  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  understanding  from 
the  associations  of  words  and  names.  For  men 
imagine  that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst, 
in  fact,  words  react  upon  the  understanding ;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are  generally 
formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and  define  things  by 
those  broad  lines  which  are  most  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  mind ;  but  when  a  more  acute  understand- 
ing, or  more  diligent  observation  is  anxious  to 
vary  those  lines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  accu- 
rately to  nature,  words  oppose  it.  Hence  the 
great  and  solemn  disputes  of  learned  men  often 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and  names, 
in  regard  to  which  it  would  be  better  (imitating 
the  caution  of  mathematicians)  to  proceed  more 
advisedly  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  bring  such 
disputes  to  a  regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such 
definitions,  however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in 
natural  and  material  objects,  because  they  con- 
sist themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro- 
duce others ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  particular  instances,  and  their  regular 

*  Hence  to  Aphorism  61,  treats  of  the  idols  of  tbe  market. 
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series  and  arrangement^  as  we  shall  mention  when 
we  come  to  the  mode  and  scheme  of  determining 
notions  and  axioms. 

60.  The  idols  imposed  upon  the  understanding 
by  words  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are  either  the 
names  of  things  which  have  no  existence,  (for,  as 
some  objects  are  from  inattention  left  without  a 
name,  so  names  are  formed  by  fanciful  imagina- 
tions which  are  without  an  object,)  or  they  are  the 
names  of  actual  objects,  but  confused,  badly  de- 
fined, and  hastily  and  irregularly  abstracted  from 
things.  Fortune,  the  primum  mobile,  the  plane- 
tary orbits,  the  element  of  fire,  and  the  like  fic- 
tions, which  owe  their  birth  to  futile  and  false 
theories,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind.'  And  this 
species  of  idols  is  removed  with  greater  facility, 
because  it  can  be  exterminated  by  the  constant 
refutation  or  the  desuetude  of  the  theories  them- 
selves. The  others,  which  are  created  by  vicious 
and  unskilful  abstraction,  are  intricate  and  deeply 
rooted.  Take  some  word  for  instance,  as  moist ; 
and  let  us  examine  how  far  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  this  word  are  consistent.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  word  moiii  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused sign  of  different  actions,  admitting  of  no 
settled  and  defined  uniformity.  For  it  means  that 
which  easily  diffuses  itself  over  another  body ; 
that  which  is  indeterminable  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  consistency ;  that  which  yields 
easily  in  every  direction ;  that  which  is  easily 
divided  and  dispersed ;  that  which  is  easily  united 
and  collected ;  that  which  easily  flows  and  is  ^ut 
in  motion ;  that  which  easily  adheres  to  and  wets 
another  body ;  that  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  though  previously  solid.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  predicate  or  impose  this 
name,  in  one  sense  flame  is  moist,  in  another  air 
is  not  moist,  in  another  fine  powder  is  moist,  in 
another  glass  is  moist ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  notion  is  hastily  abstracted  from  water 
only,  and  common,  ordinary  liquors,  without  any 
due  verification  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  distor- 
tion and  mistake  in  words.  One  of  the  least 
faulty  classes  is  that  of  the  names  of  substances, 
particularly  of  the  less  abstract  and  more  defined 
species ;  (those  then  of  chalk  and  mtui  are  good,  of 
earth,  bad{)  words  signifying  actions  are  more 
faulty,  as  to  generate,  to  corrupt,  to  change ;  but 
the  most  faulty  are  those  denoting  qualities,  (ex- 
cept the  immediate  objects  of  sense,)  as  heavy, 
light,  rare,  dense.  Yet  in  all  of  these  there  must 
be  some  notions  a  little  better  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  greater  or  less  number  of  things  come 
before  the  senses. 

61.  The  idols  of  the  theatre*  are  not  innate, 
nor  do  they  introduce  themselves  secretly  into 
the  understanding;  but  they  are  manifestly  instil- 
led and  cherished  by  the  fictions  of  theories  and 

•  Hence  to  Aphoriim  66,  treaU  of  ibe  idols  of  the  theatre. 


depraved  rules  of  demonstration.  To  attempt, 
however,  or  undertake  their  confutation,  would 
not  bo  consistent  with  our  declarations.  For, 
since  we  neither  agree  in  our  principles  nor  our 
demonstrations,  all  argument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  fortunate  that  the  ancients  are 
left  in  possession  of  their  honours.  We  detract 
nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrine 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  pursued.  The 
lame  (as  they  say)  in  the  path  outstrip  the  swi(\, 
who  wander  from  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  very 
skill  and  swiftness  of  him  who  runs  not  in  the 
right  direction,  must  increase  his  aberration. 

Our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  is  such 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of 
wit,  and  indeed  rather  to  level  wit  and  intellect* 
For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or  accu- 
rate circle  by  the  hand,  much  depends  upon  its 
steadiness  and  practice,  but  if  a  ruler  or  compass 
be  employed  there  is  little  occasion  for  either ;  so 
it  is  with  our  method.  Although,  however,  we 
enter  into  no  individual  confutations,  yet  a  little 
must  be  said,  first,  of  the  sects  and  general  divi- 
sions of  these  species  of  theories;  secondly, 
something  further  to  show  that  there  are  external 
signs  of  their  weakness,  and,  lastly,  we  must  ■ 
consider  the  causes  of  so  great  a  misfortune,  and 
so  long  and  general  a  unanimity  in  error,  that  we 
may  thus  render  the  access  to  truth  less  diflH- 
cult,  and  that  the  human  understanding  may  the 
more  readily  be  purified,  and  brought  to  dismiss 
its  idols. 

G2.  The  idols  of  the  theatre  or  of  theories  are 
numerous,  and  may  and  perhaps  will  be  still 
more  so.  For,  unless  men's  minds  had  been 
now  occupied  for  many  ages  in  religious  and 
theological  considerations,  and  civil  governments 
(especially  monarchies)  had  been  averse  to  novel- 
ties of  that  nature,  even  in  theory,  (so  that  men 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and  injury  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only  without  reward, 
but  subject  to  contumely  and  envy,)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  other  sects  of  philosophers  and 
theorists  would  have  been  introduced,  like  those 
which  formerly  flourished  in  such  diversified 
abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For,  as  many 
imaginary  theories  of  the  heavens  can  be  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  so  it  is  even 
more  easy  to  found  many  dogmas  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  philosophy;  and  the  plot  of  this  our 
theatre  resembles  those  of  the  poetical,  where  the 
plots  which  are  invented  for  the  stage  are  more 
consistent,  elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  those 
taken  from  real  history. 

In  general,  min  take  for  the  groundwork  of 
their  philosophy  either  too  much  from  a  few  to- 
pics, or  too  little  from  many  ;  in  either  case  their 
philosophy  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
experiment  and  natural  history,  and  decides  on 
too  scanty  grounds.  For  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seizes  various  common  circumstances  by  cxperi- 
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ment,  without  reducing  them  to  certainty,  or 
examining  and  frequently  considering  them,  and 
relies  for  the  rest  upon  meditation  and  the  activity 
of  his  wit/ 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  have  dili- 
gently and  accurately  attended  to  a  few  experi- 
ments, and  have  thence  presumed  to  deduce  and 
invent  systems  of  philosophy,  forming  every 
thing  to  conformity  with  them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  religious  vene- 
ration, introduce  theology  and  traditions;  tlie 
absurdity  of  some  amongst  them  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  seek  and  derive  the  sciences 
from  spirits  and  genii.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  sources  of  error  and  three  species  of  false 
philosophy ;  the  sophistic,  empiric,  and  supersti- 
tious. 

63.  Aristotle  affords  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the  first;  for  he  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
by  logic :  thus,  he  formed  the  world  of  catego- 
ries, assigned  to  the  human  soul,  the  noblest  of 
substances,  a  genus  determined  by  words  of 
secondary  operation,  treated  of  density  and  rarity 
(by  which  bodies  occupy  a  greater  or  lesser  space) 
by  the  frigid  distinctions  of  action  and  power, 
asserted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  proper  mo- 
tion in  all  bodies,  and  that  if  they  shared  in  any 
other  motion,  it  was  owing  to  an  external  moving 
cause,  and  imposed  innumerable  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  nature  of  things ;  being  every- 
where more  anxious  as  to  definitions  in  teaching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  wording  of  his  proposi- 
tions, than  the  internal  truth  of  things.  And  this 
is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  his  philosophy 
with  the  others  of  greatest  repute  among  the 
Greeks.  For  the  similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  Parmenides,  the  discord  and 
concord  of  Empedocles,  the  resolution  of  bodies 
into  the  common  nature  of  fire,  and  their  conden- 
sation, according  to  {leraclitus,  exhibit  some 
sprinkling  of  natural  philosophy,  the  nature  of 
things,  and  experiment,  whilst  Aristotle^s  phy- 
sics are  mere  logical  terms,  and  he  remodelled 
the  same  subject  in  his  metaphysics  under  a  more 
imposing  title,  and  more  as  a  realist  than  a  nomi- 
nalist. Nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  his 
frequent  recourse  to  experiment  in  his  books  on 
animals,  his  problems,  and  other  treatises;  for  he 
had  already  decided,  without  having  properly 
consulted  experience  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions 
and  axioms,  and  after  having  so  decided,  he  drags 
experiment  along,  as  a  captive  constrained  to  ac^ 
commodate  herself  to  his  decisions ;  so  that  he  is 
even  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  nodern  followers, 
(of  the  scholastic  school,)  who  have  deserted  her 
altogether. 

64.  The  CRupiric  school  produces  dogmas  of  a 
more  deformed  and  monstrous  nature  than  the 
sophistic  or  theoretic  school :  not  being  founded 
in  the  light  of  common  notions,  (which,  however 


poor  and  superficial,  is  yet  in  a  manner  universal 
and  of  a  general  tendency,)  but  in  the  confined 
obscurity  of  a  few  experiments.  Hence  this 
species  of  philosophy  appears  probable  and 
almost  certain  to  those  who  are  daily  practised 
in  such  experiments,  and  have  thus  corrupted 
(heir  imagination,  but  incredible  and  futile  to 
others.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the 
alchymists  and  their  dogrmas ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  in  this  age,  uilless,  perhaps^ 
in  the  philosophy  of  Gilbert.*  We  could  not, 
however,  neglect  to  caution  others  against  this 
school,  because  we  already  foresee  and  augur, 
that  if  men  be  hereafter  induced  by  our  exhorta- 
tions to  apply  seriously  to  experiments,  (bidding 
farewell  to  the  sophistic  doctrines,)  there  will 
then  be  imminent  danger  from  empirics,  owing 
to  the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the  under- 
standing, and  its  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities 
and  the  principles  of  things.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, already  to  meet  the  evil. 

65.  The  corruption  of  philosophy  by  the  mixing 
of  it  up  with  superstition  and  theology  is  of  a  much 
wider  extent,  and  is  most  injurious  to  it,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts.  For  the  human  understanding 
is  no  less  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  fancy,  than 
to  those  of  vulgar  notions.  The  disputatious  and 
sophistic  school  entraps  the  understanding,  whilst 
the  fanciful,  bombastic,  and,  as  it  were,  poetical 
school  rather  flatters  it.  There  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Pythago- 
ras, where,  however,  the  superstition  is  coarse  and 
overcharged,  but  it  is  more  dangerous  and  refined 
in  Plato  and  his  school.  This  evil  is  found  also 
in  some  branches  of  other  systems  of  philosophy, 
where  it  introduces  abstracted  forms,  final  and  first 
causes,  omitting  frequently  the  intermediate,  and 
the  like.  Against  it  we  must  use  the  grreatest 
caution ;  for  the  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding. 
Yet,  some  of  the  moderns  have  indulged  this 
folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture ; 
seeking  thus  the  dead  amongst  the  living.  And 
this  folly  is  the  more  to  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained, because  not  only  fantastical  philosophy 
but  heretical  religion  spring  from  the  absurd  mix- 
ture of  matters  divine  and  human.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  wise  soberly  to  render  -unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's. 

66,  Having  spoken  of  the  vicious  authority  of 
the  systems  founded  either  on  vulgar  notions,  or 
on  a  few  experiments,  or  on  superstition,  we  must 
now  consider  the  faulty  subjects  for  contempla- 
tion,   especially  in    natural   philosophy.     The 

*  It  to  thttt  th«  Vulcanlatt  and  Neptnntant  liAve  (Vamed  their 
opposite  theories  in  geoloff .  Phrenology  it  a  modern  inetance 
of  hasty  generalisation. 
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human  understanding;  is  pervertod  by  obsenring 
the  power  of  mechanical  arts,  in  which  bodies 
are  very  materially  changed  by  composition  or 
separation,  and  is  induced  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing similar  takes  place  in  the  universal  nature 
of  things.  Hence  the  fiction  of  elements,  and 
their  co-operation  in  forming  natural  bodies. 
Again,  when  man  reflects  upon  the  entire  liberty 
of  naturta  he  meets  with  particular  species  of 
things,  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  is  thence 
easily  led  to  imagine  that  there  exist  in  nature 
certain  primary  forms  which  she  strives  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  all  variation  from  them  arises  from 
some  impediment  or  error  which  she  is  exposed 
to  in  completing  her  work,  or  from  the  collision 
or  metamorphosis  of  different  species.  The  first 
hypothesis  has  produced  the  doctrine  of  element- 
ary  proper tiee^  the  second  that  of  occult  properties 
and  specific  poweri  .•  and  both  lead  to  trifling  courses 
of  reflection,  in  which  the  mind  acquiesces,  and 
is  thus  diverted  from  more  important  subjects. 
But  physicians  exercise  a  much  more  useful 
labour  in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  the  operations  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  attenuation,  inspissation,  dilatation, 
astringency,  separation,  maturation,  and  the  like; 
and  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt these  proper  observations  by  the  two  systems 
I  have  alluded  to,  of  elementary  qualities  and 
specific  powers,  by  which  they  either  reduce  the 
secondary  to  first  qualities,  and  their  subtile  and 
immeasurable  composition,  or  at  any  rate  neg- 
lect to  advance  by  greater  and  more  diligent 
observation  to  the  third  and  fourth  qualities, 
thus  terminating  their  contemplation  prematurely. 
Nor  are  these  powers  (or  the  like)  to  be  in- 
vestigated only  among  the  medicines  of  the 
human  body,  but  also  in  all  changes  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

A  greater  evil  arises  from  the  contemplation 
and  investigation  rather  of  the  stationary  princi- 
ples of  things,  from  which,  than  of  the  active,  by 
which  things  themselves  are  created.  Forahe 
former  only  serve  for  discussion,  the  latter  for 
practice.  Nor  is  any  value  to  be  set  on  those 
common  differences  of  motion  which  are  observed 
in  the  received  system  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution, 
alteration,  and  translation.  For  this  is  their 
meaning :  if  a  body,  unchanged  in  other  respects, 
is  moved  from  its  place,  this  is  translation ;  if  the 
place  and  species  be  given,  but  the  quantity 
changed,  it  is  alteration ;  but  if,  from  such  a 
change,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  body  do  not 
continue  the  same,  this  is  the  motion  of  aufrmer^ 
to/ton  and  diminution  ^  ifthe  change  be  continued 
80  as  to  vary  the  species  and  substance,  and  trans- 
fuse them  to  others,  this  is  generation  and  corrupt 
Hon,  All  this  is  merely  popular,  and  by  no 
means  penetrates  into  nature ;  and  these  are  but 
the  measures  and  bounds  of  motion,  and  not  dif- 


ferent species  of  it ;  they  merely  suggest  howfar^ 
and  not  how  or  whence.  For  they  exhibit  neither 
the  afl*ections  of  bodies,  nor  the  process  of  their 
parts,  but  merely  establish  a  division  of  that  mo- 
tion, which  coarsely  exhibits  to  the  senses  matter 
in  its  varied  form.  £ven  when  they  wish  to 
point  out  something  relative  to  the  causes  of  mo- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  division  of  them,  they 
most  absurdly  introduce  natural  and  violent  mo- 
tion, which  is  also  a  popular  notion,  since  every 
violent  motion  is  also  in  fact  natural^  that  is  to 
say,  the  external  eflicient  puts  nature  in  action  in 
a  difierent  manner  to  that  which  she  had  pre- 
viously employed. 

But  if,  neglecting  these,  any  one  were  for  in- 
stance to  observe,  that  there  is  in  bodies  a  tendency 
of  adhesion,  so  as  not  to  sufler  the  unity  of  nature 
to  be  completely  separated  or  broken,  and  a  va- 
cuum to  be  formed  ;  or  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  return  to  their  natural  dimensions  or  tension, 
so  that,  if  compressed  or  extended  within  or  be- 
yond it,  they  immediately  strive  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  resume  their  former  volume  and  extent; 
or  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  into 
masses  with  similar  bodies,  the  dense,  for  instance, 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  thin 
and  rare  towards  that  of  the  heavens,  these  and 
the  like  are  true  physical  genera  of  motions,  but 
the  others  are  clearly  logical  and  scholastic,  as 
appears  plainly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Another  considerable  evil  is,  that  men  in  their 
systems  and  contemplations  bestow  theit  labour 
upon  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  things  and  the  extreme  limits  of  nature, 
although  all  utility  and  means  of  action  consist  in 
the  intermediate  objects.  Hence  men  cease  not 
to  abstract  nature  till  they  arrive  at  potential  and 
shapeless  matter,  and  still  persist  in  their  dissec- 
tion, till  they  arrive  at  atoms ;  and  yet,  were  all  this 
true,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  advance  man's 
estate. 

67.  The  understanding  Inust  also  be  cautioned 
against  the  intemperance  of  systems,  so  far  as 
regards  its  giving  or  withholding  its  assent;  for 
such  intemperance  appears  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
idols,  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  removing  them. 
These  excesses  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
seen  in  those  who  decide  hastily,  and  render  the 
sciences  positive  and  dictatorial.  The  other  in 
those  who  have  introduced  skepticism,  and  vague, 
unbounded  inquiry.  The  former  subdues,  the 
latter  enervates  the  understanding.  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  after  destroying  other  systems 
(as  the  Ottomans  do  their  brethren)  by  its  dispu- 
tations, confutations,  decided  upon  every  thing, 
and  Aristotle  himself  then  raises  up  questions  at 
will,  in  order  to  settle  them ;  so  that  every  thing 
should  be  certain  and  decided,  a  method  now  in 
use  among  his  successors. 

The  school  of  Plato  introduced  skepticism,  first, 
as  it  were,  in  joke  and  irony,  from  their  dislike 
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to  ProtagoraB,  Hippias,  and  others,  who  were 
ashamed  of  appearing  not  to  doubt  upon  any  sub- 
ject. But  the  new  academy  dogmatized  in  their 
skepticism,  and  held  it  as  their  tenet.  Although 
this  method  be  more  honest  than  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, (for  its  followers  allege  that  they  by  no 
means  confound  all  inquiry,  like  Pyrrho  and  his 
disciples,  but  hold  doctrines  which  they  can  fol- 
low as  probable,  though  they  cannot  maintain 
them  to  be  true,)  yet,  when  the  human  mind  has 
once  despaired  of  discovering  truth,  every  thing 
begins  to  languish.  Hence  men  turn  aside  into 
pleasant  controversies  and  discussions,  and  into  a 
sort  of  wandering  over  subjects,  rather  than  sus- 
tain any  rigorous  investigation.  But,  as  we  ob- 
served at  first,  we  are  not  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  human  senses  and  understanding,  although 
weak ;  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  assistance. 

68.  We  have  now  treated  of  each  kind  of  idols, 
and  their  qualities;  all  of  which  must  be  abjured 
and  renounced  with  firm  and  solemn  resolution, 
and  the  understanding  must  be  completely  freed 
and  cleared  of  them ;  so  that  the  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the  sci- 
ences, may  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  no  admission  is  conceded  except 
to  children. 

69.  Vicious  demonstrations  are  the  muniments 
and  support  of  idols,  and  those  which  we  possess 
in  logic,  merely  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to 
human  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  words.  But 
demonstrations  are,  in  some  manner,  themselves 
systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  For  such  as 
tket/  are,  and  accordingly  as  they  are  regularly  or 
improperly  established,  such  will  be  the  resulting 
systems  of  philosophy  and  contemplation.  But 
those  which  we  employ  in  the  whole  process 
leading  from  the  senses  and  things  to  axioms  and 
conclusions,  are  fallacious  and  incompetent.  This 
process  is  fourfold,  and  the  errors  are  in  equal 
number.  In  the  first  place  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  erroneous,  for  they  fail  and  deceive 
us.    We  must  supply  defects  by  substitutions, 

I       and  fallacies  by  their  correction.    9dly.    Notions 
^       are  improperly  abstracted  from  the  senses,  and 
f       indeterminate  and  confused  when  they  ought  to 
'.       be  the  reverse.    3dly.  The  induction  that  is  em- 
ployed is  improper,  for  it  determines  the  princi- 
ples of  sciences  by  simple  enumeration,  without 
adopting  the  exclusions,  and  resolutions,  or  just 
separations  of  nature.    Lastly,  the  usual  method 
•    of  discovery  and  proof,  by  first  establishing  the 
most  general    propositions,  then  applying  and 
proving  the  intermediate    axioms  according  to 
them,  is  the  parent  of  error  and  the  calamity  of 
every  science.     But  we  will  treat  more  fully  of 
that  which  we  now  slightly  touch  upon,  when 
we  come  to  lay  down  the  true  way  of  interpreting 
nature,  after  having  gone  through  the  above  ex- 
piatory* process  and  purification  of  the  mind. 

70.  But  experience  is  by  far  the  best  demon- 
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stration,  provided  it  adhere  to  the  experiment 
actually  made;  for  if  that  experiment  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  subjects  apparently  similar,  unless 
with  proper  and  methodical  caution,  it  becomes 
fallacious.  The  present  method  of  experiment 
is  blind  and  stupid.  Hence  men  wandering  and 
roaming  without  any  determined  course,  and  con- 
sulting mere  chance,  are  hurried  about  to  various 
points,  and  advance  but  little;  at  one  ttme  they 
are  happy,  at  another  their  attention  is  distracted, 
and  they  always  find  that  they  want  something 
further.  Men  generally  make  their  experiments 
carelessly,  and  as  it  were  in  sport,  making  some 
little  variation  in  a  known  experiment,  and  then, 
if  they  fail,  they  become  disgusted  and  give  up 
the  attempt:  nay,  if  they  set  to  work  more  se- 
riously, steadily,  and  assiduously,  yet  they  waste 
all  their  time  on  probing  some  solitary  matter ;  as 
Gilbert  on  the  magnet,  and  the  alchymists  on 
gold.  But  such  conduct  shows  their  method  to 
be  no  less  unskilful  than  mean.  '  For  nobody  can 
successfully  investigate  the  nature  of  any  object 
by  considering  that  object  alone ;  the  inquiry  must 
be  more  generally  extended. 

Even  when  men  build  any  science  and  theory 
upon  experiment,  yet  they  almost  always  turn 
with  premature  and  hasty  zeal  to  practice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  advantage  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  in  order  to  seize  upon 
some  security  in  a  new  undertaking  of  their  not 
employing  the  remainder  of  their  labour  unprofit« 
ably ;  and  by  making  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
acquire  a  greater  name  for  their  pursuit.  Hence, 
like  Atalanta,  they  leave  the  course  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple,  interrupting  their  speed,  and 
giving  up  the  victory.  .  But,  in  the  true  course  of 
experiment,  and  in  extending  it  to  new  effects* 
we  should  imitate  the  Divine  foresight  and  order. 
For  God,  on  the  first  day,  only  created  light,  and 
assigned  a  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  substance  thereon.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  first,  by  every  kind  of  experi- 
ment, elicit  the  discovery  of  causes  and  true 
axioms,  and  seek  for  experiments  which  may 
afford  light  rather  than  profit.  Axioms,  when 
rightly  investigated  and  established,  prepare  us 
not  for  a  limited  but  abundant  practice,  and  bring 
in  their  train  whole  troops  of  effects.  But  we 
will  treat  hereafter  of  the  ways  of  experiencoi 
which  are  not  less  beset  and  interrupted  than 
those  of  judgment;  having  spoken  at  present  of 
common  experience  only  as  a  bad  species  of  de- 
monstration, the  order  of  our  subject  now  requires 
some  mention  of  those  external  signs  of  the 
weakness  in  practice  of  the  received  systems  of 
philosophy  and  contemplation,*  which  we  refer- 
red to  above,  and  of  the  causes  of  a  circumstance 
at  first  sight  so  wonderful  and  incredible,  For  the 
knowledge  of  these  external  signs  prepares  the 

*Ree  Ax.  CI,  towards  tho  end.    This  subject  extends  to 
Ax.  78. 
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way  for  assent,  and  the  explanation  of  the  caases 
removes  the  wonder;  and  these  two  circum- 
stances are  of  material  ase  in  extirpating  more 
easily  and  gently  the  idols  from  the  under- 
standing. 

71.  The  sciences  we  possess  have  been  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  Greeks :  for  the  addition 
of  the  Roman,  Arabic,  or  more  modem  writers  are 
but  few,  and  of  small  importance ;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  Greek  invention. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professional 
and  disputatious,  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.    The  name,  therefore,  of 
sophists,  which  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  those 
who  deemed  themselves   philosophers,  rejected 
and  transferred  to  the  rhetoricians,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Hippias,  Polus,  might  well    suit  the 
whole  tribe,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Theophrastus,  and  their  successors,  Chry- 
sippns,  Cameades,  and  the  rest.    There  was  only 
this  difference  between  them,  the  former  were 
mercenary  vagabonds,  travelHng  about  to  diffex^ 
ent  states,  making  a  show  of  their  wisdom  and  re- 
quiring pay ;  the  latter,  more  dignified  and  noble, 
in  possession  of  fixed  habitations,  opening  schools, 
and    teaching   philosophy  gratuitously.      Both, 
however,  (though  differing  in  other  respects,) 
were  professorial,  and  reduced  every  subject  to 
controversy,  establishing  and  defending  certain 
sects   and  dogmas  of  philosophy :  so  that  their 
doctrines  were  nearly  (what  Dionysius  not  un- 
aptly objected  to  Plato)  ««the  talk  of  idle  old  men  to 
ignorant  youths.**    But  the  more  ancient  Greeks, 
as  Bmpedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  and  the  rest,  (for  I  omit  Pythagoras,  as  being 
superstitious,)  did  not  (that  we  are  aware)  open 
schools ;  but  betook  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  truth  with  greater  silence,  and  with  more  severity 
and  simplicity :  that  is,  with  less  affectation  and 
ostentation.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  they  acted  more 
advisedly,  however  their  works  may  have  been 
eclipsed  in  course  of  time  by  those  lighter  produc- 
tions which  better  correspond  with  and  please  the 
apprehensions  and  passions  of  the  vulgar :  for  time, 
like  a  river,  bears  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
inflated,  and  sinks  that  which  is  heavy  and  solid. 
Nor  were  even  these  more  ancient  philosophers 
free  from  the  natural  defect,  but  inclined  too  much 
to  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
captivating  public  opinion ;  and  we  must  despair 
of  any  inquiry  after  truth,  when  it  condescends  to 
such  trifles.    Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion  or 
rather  prophecy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  «<  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
children,  without  any  antiquity  of  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity.**     For  they  certainly 
have  this  in  common  with  children,  that  they  are 
prone  to  talking  and  incapable  of  generation, 
their  wisdom  being  loquacious,  and  unproductive 
of  effects.     Hence  the  external  signs  derived 


from  the  origin  and  birthplace  of  our  preseol 
philosophy  are  not  favourable. 

73.  Nor  are  those  much  better  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  character  of  the  time  and  age, 
than  the  former  from  that  of  the  country  and  na* 
tion.    For  in  that  age  the  knowledge  both  of  time 
and  of  the  world  was  confined  and  meagre,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  for  those  who  rely  en- 
tirely on  experience.    They  had  not  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  worthy  of  that  name,  but  mere 
fables  and  ancient  traditions.  They  were  acquaint- 
ed with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  regions  and 
countries  of  the  world— for  they  indiscriminately 
called  all  nations  situated  far  towards  the  north 
Scythians,  all  those  to  the  west  Celts;   they 
knew  nothing  of  Africa,  but  the  nearest  parted 
Ethiopia,  or  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  had 
not  even  heard  any  sure  and  clear  tradition  of  the 
region  of  the  new  world.    Besides,  a  vast  number 
of  climates  and  zones,  in  which  innumerable 
nations  live  and  breathe,  were  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  uninhabitable,  nay,  the  travels  of  Democri- 
tns,  Plato,  and    Pythagoras,  which  were    not 
extensive,  but  rather  mere  excursions  from  home, 
were  considered  as  something  vast    But  in  our 
times  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  every 
extremity  of  the  old  are  well  known,  and  the 
mass  of  experiments  has  been  infinitely  increased. 
Wherefore,  if  external  signs  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  nativity  or  procreation,  (as  in 
astrology,)  nothing  extraordinary  could  be  pre- 
dicted of  these  early  systems  of  philosophy. 

73.  Of  all  signs  there  is  none  more  certain  or 
worthy  than  that  of  the  fruits  produced :  for  the 
fruits  and  effects  are  the  sureties  and  vouchers,  as 
it  were,  for  the  truth  of  philosophy.  Now,  from 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subordinate 
divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sciences 
during  so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  expe- 
riment can  be  culled  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate 
or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairly  set  down  to 
the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy. 
Celsus  candidly  and  wisely  confesses  as  much, 
when  he  observes  that  experiments  were  first 
discovered  in  medicine,  and  that  men  afterwards 
built  their  philosophical  systems  upon  them,  and 
searched  for  and  assigned  causes,  instead  of  the 
inverse  method  of  discovering  and  deriving  expe- 
riments from  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
causes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the 
Egyptians  (who  bestowed  divinity  and  sacred 
honours  on  the  authors  of  new  inventions)  should 
have  consecrated  more  images  of  brutes  than  of 
men;  for  the  brutes,  by  their  natural  instinct, 
made  many  discoveries,  whilst  men  discovered 
but  few  from  discussion  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason. 

The  industry  of  the  alchymists  has  produced 
some  effect,  by  chance,  however,  and  casualty,  or 
from  varying  their  experiments,  (as  mechanics  also 
do,)  and  not  from  any  regular  art  or  theory ;  the 
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theory  they  have  imagined  rather  tending  todistnrb 
than  to  assist  experiment.  Those,  too,  who  have 
oeenpied  themselves  with  nataral  magic,  (as  they 
term  it,)  have  made  but  few  discoveries,  and  those 
of  small  import,  and  bordering  on  imposture.  For 
which  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  cau- 
tioned by  religion  to  show  our  faith  by  our  works, 
we  may  very  properly  apply  the  principle  to  phi- 
iosophy,  and  judge  of  it  by  its  works ;  accounting 
that  to  be  futile  which  is  unproductive,  and  still 
more  so,  if  instead  of  grapes  and  olives  it  yield 
but  the  thistle  and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention. 

74.  Other  signs  may  be  selected  from  the  in- 
erease  and  progress  of  particular  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  For  those  which  are 
founded  on  nature  grow  and  increase,  whilst  those 
which  are  founded  on  opinion  change,  and  in- 
crease not.  If,  therefore,  the  theories  we  have 
mentioned  were  not  like  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
but  grew  in  the  womb  of  nature  and  were  nou- 
rished by  her ;  that  which  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years  has  taken  place  would  never  have 
happened:  namely,  that  the  sciences  still  con- 

I   tinue  in  their  beaten  track,  and  nearly  stationary, 

1    without  having  received  any  important  increase ; 

,  Bay,  having,  on  the  contrary,  rather  bl  oomed  under 
the  hands  of  their  first  author,  and  tlien  faded 
away.  But  we  see  that  the  case  is  reversed  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  are  founded  on  nature 
and  the  light  of  experience,  for  they  (as  long  as 

'  they  are  popular)  seem  full  of  life,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly thrive  and  grow,  being  at  first  rude,  then 
'  convenient,  lastly  polished,  and  perpetually  im- 

j^proved. 

75.  There  is  yet  another  sign,  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  being  rather  an  evidence,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  nature,)  namely,  the  actual  confes- 
sion of  those  very  authorities  whom  men  now 
follow.  For  even  they  who  decide  on  things  so 
daringly,  yet^  at  times,  when  they  reflect,  betake 
themselves  to  complaints  about  the  subtilty  of 
nature,  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  man's  wit.  If  they  would  merely  do  this,  they 
might  perhaps  deter  those  who  are  of  a  timid  dis- 
position from  further  inquiry,  but  would  excite 
and  stimulate  those  of  a  more  active  and  confident 
turn  to  further  advances.  They  are  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  confessing  so  much  of  themselves, 
but  consider  every  thing  which  has  been  either 
unknown  or  unattempted  by  themselves  or  their 
teachers,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and 
thus,  with  most  consummate  pride  and  envy,  con- 
vert the  defects  of  their  own  discoveries  into  a 
calumny  on  nature,  and  a  source  of  despair  to 
every  one  else.  Hence  arose  the  new  academy, 
which  openly  professed  skepticism  and  consigned 
mankind  to  eternal  darkness.  Hence  the  notion 
that  forms,  or  the  true  differences  of  things,  (which 
are  in  fact  the  laws  of  simple  action,)  are  beyond 
man's  reach,  and  cannot  possibly  be  discovered. 
Hence  those  notions  in  the  active  and  operative 


branches ;  tliat  tlie  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  are 
totally  different,  so  as  to  prevent  men  from  sup- 
posing that  they  can  elicit  or  form,  by  means  of 
fire,  any  thing  similar  to  the  operations  of  nature; 
and,  again,  that  composition  only  is  the  work  of 
man  and  mixture  of  nature,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
from  expecting  the  generation  or  transformation 
of  natural  bodies  by  art.  Men  will,  therefore, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  this 
sign,  not  to  engage  their  fortunes  and  labour  in 
speculations,  which  are  not  only  desperate,  but 
actually  devoted  to  desperation. 

76.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  sign  afforded  by 
the  great  dissension  formerly  prevalent  among 
philosophers,  and  the  variety  of  schools,  which 
sufficiently  show  that  the  way  was  not  well  pre- 
pared, that  leads  from  the  senses  to  the  under- 
standing, since  the  same  groundwork  of  philoso- 
phy (namely,  the  nature  of  things)  was  torn  and 
divided  into  such  widely  differing  and  multifarious 
errors.  And  although,  in  these  days,  the  dissen- 
sions and  differences  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
firet  principles  and  entire  systems  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct, yet  there  remain  innumerable  questions  and 
controvereies  with  regard  to  particular  branches 
of  philosophy.  So  that  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
nothing  sure  or  sound  either  in  the  systems  them- 
selves or  in  the  methods  of  demonstration. 

77.  With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  there 
is  a  general  unanimity  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  an- 
cients ceased  and  became  obsolete  on  its  promul- 
gation, and  nothing  better  has  been  since  dis- 
covered; whence  it  appeara  that  it  is  so  well 
determined  and  founded  as  to  have  united  the 
suffrages  of  both  ages;  we  will  observe— 1st. 
That  the  notion  of  other  ancient  systems  having 
ceased  aftor  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle is  false,  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phere  subsisted  long  after  that  event,  even  to  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  subsequent  ages.  But  at 
a  later  period,  when  human  learning  had,  as  it 
were,  been  wrecked  in  the  inundation  of  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  systems 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  preserved  in  the  waves 
of  ages,  like  blanks  of  a  lighter  and  less  solid 
nature.  3d.  The  notion  of  unanimity  on  a  clear 
inspection  is  found  to  be  fallacious.  For  true 
unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free 
judgment  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact  Now,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  have  assented  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  have  bound  themselves 
down  to  it,  from  prejudice  and  the  authority  of 
othera,  so  that  it  is  rather  obsequiousness  and 
concurrence  than  unanimity.  But  even  if  it  were 
real  and  extensive  unanimity,  so  far  from  being 
esteemed  a  true  and  solid  confirmation,  it  should 
lead  to  a  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary.  For 
there  is  no  worae  augury  in  intellectual  mattera 
than  that  derived  from  unanimity,  with  the  ex- 
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eeption  of  diTinitj  and  polities,  where  soffragee 
are  allowed  to  decide.  For  nothiog  pleaeee  the 
multitode,  onleea  it  strike  the  imaginatioii  or  bind 
down  the  onderstanding,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  with  the  shackles  of  vulgar  notions. 
Hence  we  may  well  transfer  Phocion*s  remark 
from  morals  to  the  intellect :  **  That  men  should 
immediately  examine  what  error  or  fault  they 
have  committed,  when  the  multitude  concars  with 
and  applauds  them.*'  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
roost  unfavourable  signs.  All  the  signs,  there- 
fore, of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  received 
systems  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  are  un- 
propitious,  whether  taken  from  their  origin,  their 
fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their 
authors,  or  from  unanimity. 
'  78.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  errors,* 
'  and  of  such  perseverance  in  them  for  ages.  These 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to  remove 
all  wonder  that  what  we  now  offer  should  have 
so  long  been  concealed  from  and  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mankind,  and  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  astonishment,  that  it  should  even  now 
have  entered  any  one's  mind  or  become  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts ;  and  that  it  should  have  done 
so,  we  consider  rather  the  gift  of  fortune  than  of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  wit.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  ages  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits 
on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  matter.  For,  out 
of  twenty-five  centuries,  with  which  the  memory 
and  learning  of  man  are  conversant,  scarcely  six 
can  be  set  apart  and  selected  as  fertile  in  science  and 
favourable  in  its  progress.  For  there  are  deserts 
and  wastes  Mn  times  as  in  countries,  and  we  can 
only  reckon  up  three  revolutions  and  epochs  of 
philosophy.  1.  The  Greek.  2.  The  Roman. 
3.  Our  own,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  western 
nations  of  Europe:  and  scarcely  two  centuries 
can  with  Justice  be  assigned  to  each.  The  inter- 
mediate ages  of  the  world  were  unfortunate,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  sciences  pro- 
duced. Nor  need  we  mention  the  Arabs  or  the 
scholastic  philosophy  which,  in  those  ages, 
ground  down  the  sciences  by  their  numerous 
treatises  more  than  they  increased  their  weight. 
The  first  cause,  then,  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  is  rightly  referred  to  the 
small  proportion  of  time  which  has  been  favour- 
able thereto. 

79.  A  second  cause  offers  itself,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance;  namely, 
that  in  those  very  ages  in  which  men*8  wit,  and 
literature  ffourished  considerably,  or  iBven  mode- 
rately, but  a  small  part  of  their  industry  was 
bestowed  on  natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences.  For  every  art  and  science  torn 
from  this  root  may,  perhaps,  be  polished  and  put 
into  a  serviceable  shape,  but  can  admit  of  little 

*  8m  end  of  Ailom  61.  Tlilt  tul^ftct  extends  to  Axiom  08. 


growth.  It  is  well  known  that  after  die  Cliristia 
religion  had  been  acknowledged  and  arrived  al 
maturity,  by  far  the  best  wita  were  bosied  vpon 
theology,  where  the  highest  rewards  offered  them- 
selves, and  every  species  of  aanstanee  was 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  study  of  which 
was  the  principal  ooeupation  of  the  wealem 
European  nationa  during  the  third  epoeh;  the 
rather  because  literature  flourished  about  the  very 
time  when  controversies  concerning  religion  first 
began  to  bud  forth.  3.  In  the  preeeding  ages, 
during  the  second  epoch,  (that  of  the  Romans,) 
philosophical  meditation  and  labour  was  diiefly 
occupied  and  wasted  in  moral  philosophy,  (the 
theology  of  the  heathens :)  besides,  the  greatest 
minds  in  these  tiroes  applied  themselves  to  civil 
affairs,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  required  the  labour  of  many.  3J 
The  age  during  which  natural  philos<^hy  ap- 
peared principally  to  flourish  among  the  Greeks 
was  but  a  short  period,  since  in  the  more  ancient 
times  the  seven  sages  (with  the  exception  of 
Thales)  applied  themselves  to  moral  philosophy 
and  politics,  and  at  a  later  period  after  Socrates 
had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  moral  philosophy  became  more  prevalent, 
and  diverted  men's  attention  from  natural.  Nay, 
the  very  period  during  which  physical  inquiries 
flourished,  was  corrupted  and  rendered  useless  by 
contradictions  and  the  ambition  of  new  opinions. 
Since,  therefore,  during  these  three  epochs,  natural 
philosophy  has  been  materially  neglected  or  im- 
peded, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  men  should 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  it,  seeing  they 
were  attending  to  ah  entirely  different  matter. 

80.  Add  to  this  that  natural  philosophy,  espe-  . 
cially  of  late,  has  seldom  gained  exclusive  pes-  / 
session  of  an  individual  free  from  all  other  pur^ 
suits,  even  amongst  those  who  have  applied  them- 
selves to  it,  unless  there  may  be  an  example  or 
two  of  some  monk  studying  in  his  cell,  or  some 
nobleman  in  his  villa.  She  has  rather  been  made 
a  passage  and  bridge  to  other  pursuits. 

Thus  has  this  great  mother  of  the  sciences  been 
degraded  most  unworthily  to  the  situation  of  an 
handmaid,  and  made  to  wait  upon  medicine  or 
mathematical  operations,  and  to  wash  the  imma- 
ture minds  of  youth,  and  imbue  them  with  a  first 
dye,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  more  ready  to 
receive  and  retain  another.  In  the  mean  time  let 
no  one  expect  any  great  progress  in  the  sciences, 
(especially  their  operative  part,)  unless  natural  I 
philosophy  be  applied  to  particular  sciences,  and 
particular  sciences  again  referred  back  to  natural 
philosophy.  For  want  of  this,  astronomy,  optics, 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  medicine  itself, 
and  (what  perhaps  is  more  wonderful)  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  logical  sciences  have 
no  depth,  bat  only  glide  over  the  surface  and  va- 
riety of  things;  because  these  sciences,  when 
they  have  been  once  partitioned  out  and  esta- 
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blished,  are  no  longer  nonrished  b^  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  would  haye  imparled  fresh  vigonr 
and  growth  to  them  from  theaoorces  and  genuine 
contemplation  of  motion,  rays,  sounds,  texture, 
and  confirmation  of  bodies,  and  the  affections  and 
capacity  of  the  understanding.  But  we  can  little 
wonder  that  the  sciences  grow  not  when  separated 
from  their  roots. 
81.  There  is  another  powerful  and  great  cause 

-  of  the  little  adyancement  of  the  sciences,  which 
is  this:  it  is  impossible  to  advance  properly  in 

/  the  course  when  the  goal  is  not  properly  fixed.  > 
But  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences 
19  the  endowment  of  human  life  wiUi  new  inven- 
tions and  riches.  The  great  crowd  of  teachers 
know-  nothing  of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial 
hirelings :  unless  it  so  happen  that  some  artisan 
of  an  acute  genius  and  ambitious  of  fame  gives  up 
his  time  to  a  new  discovery,  which  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  property.  The  majority, 
80  far  from  proposing  to  themselves  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
other  use  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mass  already  be- 
fore them,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  it 
to  some  use  in  their  lectures,  or  to  gain,  or  to  *he 
acquirement  of  a  name  and  the  like.  But  if  one 
out  of  the  multitude  he  found,  who  courts  science 
from  real  zeal  and  on  its  own  account,  even  he 
will  be  seen  rather  to  follow  contemplation  and 
the  variety  of  theories  than  a  severe  and  strict  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Again,  if  there  even  be  an 
nnusually  strict  investigator  of  truth,  yet  will  he 
propose  to  himself  as  the  test  of  truth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mind  and  understanding,  as  to  the 
causes  of  things  long  since  known,  and  not  such 
a  test  IS  to  lead  to  some  new  earnest  of  effects, 
and  a  new  light  in  axioms.  If,  therefore,  no  one 
have  laid  down  the  real  end  of  science,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  should  be  error  in  points  subor- 
dinate to  that  end. 

89.  But,  in  like  manner  as  the  end  and  goal  of 
science  is  ill  defined,  so,  even  were  the  case  other- 
wise, men  have  chosen  an  erroneous  and  impassa- 

^  ble  direction.  For  it  is  sufficient  to  astonish  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  nobody  should  have  cared  or 
wished  to  open  and  complete  a  way  for  the  under- 
standing, setting  off  from  the  senses,  and  regular, 
well  conducted  experiment ;  but  that  every  thing 
has  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument,  or  the 
waves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory,  ill- 
combined  experiment.  Now,  let  any  one  but  con- 
sider soberly  and  diligently  the  nature  of  the  path 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  pursue  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  of  any  matter,  and  he 
will  doubtless  first  observe  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
cial manner  of  discovery  most  familiar  to  man- 
kind :  which  is  no  other  than  this.  When  any 
one  prepares  himself  for  discovery,  he  first  in- 
quires and  obtains  a  full  account  of  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  by  others,  then  adds  his 


own  reflections,  and  stirs  up  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
vokes his  own  spirit,  after  much  mental  labour,  to 
disclose  its  oracles.  All  which  is  a  method  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  turns  on  opinion. 

Another  perhaps  calls  in  logic  to  assist  him  in 
discovery,  which  bears  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
his  purpose.  For  the  discoveries  of  logic  are  not 
discoveries  of  principles  and  leading  axioms,  but 
only  of  what  appears  to  accord  with  ihem.  And 
when  men  become  curious  and  importunate  and 
give  trouble,  interrupting  her  about  her  proofs  and 
the  discovery  of  principles  or  first  axioms,  she 
puts  them  off  with  her  usual  answer,  referring 
them  to  faith,  and  ordering  them  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  each  art  in  its  own  department.  ..^ 

There  remains  but  mere    experience,   which    ;' 
when  it  offers  itself  is  called  chance;  when  it  is    ^ 
sought  after,  experiment.     But  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience is  nothing  but  a  loose  faggot,  and  mere  i 
groping  in  the  dark,  as  men  at  night  try  all  means  ,' 
of  discovering  the  right  road,  whilst  it  would  be  [ 
better  and  more  prudent  either  to  wait  for  day  or  ' 
procure  a  light  and  then  proceed.    On  the  contrary  ' 
the  real  order  of  experience  begins  by  setting  up  = 
a  light,  and  then  shows  the  road  by  it,  commenc- 1 
ing  with  a  regulated  and  digested,  not  a  mis- 
placed and  vague   course  of  experiment,  and^ 
thence  deducing  axioms,  and  from  those  axioms 
new  experiments :  for  not  even  the  Divine  Word/ 
proceeded  to  operate  on  the  general  mass  of  thingsj 
without  due  order.  .  '^' 

Let  men  therefore  cease  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  all  have  wan- 
dered from  the  path  ;  quitting  entirely  and  desert- 
ing experience,  or  involving  themselves  in  its 
mazes,  and  wandering  about,  whilst  a  regularly 
combined  system  would  lead  them  in  a  sure  track 
through  its  wilds  to  the  open  day  of  axioms. 

83.  The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully 
increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate  conceit, 
which  is  both  vainglorious  and  prejudicial,  namely, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  is  lowered  by 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments 
and  particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and 
confined  to  matter ;  especially  since  such  matters 
generally  require  labour  in  investigation,  are  mean 
subjects  for  meditation,  harsh  in  discourse,  unpro- 
ductive in  practice,  infinite  in  number,  and  deli- 
cate in  their  subtilty.  Hence  we  have  seen  the 
true  path  not  only  deserted,  but  intercepted  and 
blocked  up,  experience  being  rejected  with  dis- 
gnst,  and  not  merely  neglected  or  improperly 
applied. 

84.  Again,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  the 
authority  of  men  who  have  been  esteemed  great 
in  philosophy,  and  general  unanimity,  have  re- 
tarded men  from  advancing  in  science,  And  almost 
enchanted  them.  As  to  unanimity,  we  have  spo- 
ken of  it  above. 

The  opinion  which  men  cherish  of  antiquity  is 
altogether  idle,  and  scarcely  accords  with  the 
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tenn.  For  the  old  age  and  increasing  years  of 
the  world  should  in  reality  be  considered  as  anti- 
quity, and  this  is  rather  the  character  of  oar  own 
times  than  of  the  less  advanced  age  of  the  world 
in  those  of  the  ancients.  For  the  latter,  with  re- 
spect to  onrseWes,  are  ancient  and  elder,  with 
respect  to  the  world,  modem  and  younger.  And 
as  we  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  affaire 
and  more  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man,  than 
from  a  youth,  on  account  of  his  experience,  and 
the  variety  and  number  of  things  he  has  seen, 


tion  of  natural  bodies  in  mechanical  arts  and  the 
like ;  as  the  discovery  of  the  heavenly  motions  in 
astronomy,  of  harmony  in  music,  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (still  unadopted  by  the  Chinese) 
in  grammar ;  or,  again,  in  mechanical  operations^ 
the  productions  of  6acchu8  and  Ceres,  that  is, 
the  preparation  of  wine  and  beer,  the  making  of 
bread,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  distilla- 
tion, and  the  like ;  if  one  reflect  also  and  consider 
for  how  long  a  period  of  ages  (for  all  the  above, 
except  distillation,  are  ancient)  these  things  have 


heard,  and  meditated  upon;  so  we  have  reason  to«  been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection, 


expect  much  greater  things  of  our  own  age,  (if  it 
knew  but  its  strength  and  would  essay  and  exert 
it,)  than  from  antiquity,  since  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  its  stock  has  been  increased  and  acca- 
mulated  with  an  infinite  number  of  experiments 
and  observations.  We  roust  also  take  into  our 
consideration  that  many  objects  in  nature  fit  to 
throw  light  upon  philosophy  have  been  exposed 
to  our  view  and  discovered  by  means  of  long  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  which  our  times  have  abound- 
ed. It  would  indeed  be  dishonourable  to  mankind, 
if  the  regions  of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  stars  should  be  so  prodigiously  developed 
and  illustrated  in  our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries 
of  the  intellectual  globe  should  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  discoveries  of  the  ancients. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogative  to  time, 
the  author  of  all  authors,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
authority.  For,  truth  is  rightly  named  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  not  of  authority.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  if  the  bonds  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  unanimity,  have  so  enchained  the  power  of 
man,  that  he  is  unable  (as  if  bewitched)  to  be- 
come familiar  with  things  themselves. 

85.  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
authority,  and  unanimity,  that  has  forced  man's 
industry  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  discoveries, 
but  also  the  admiration  of  the  efifects  already 
placed  within  his  power.  For,  whoever  passes 
in  review  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  beauti- 
ful apparatus  collected  and  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will 
certainly  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  our  wealth 
than  to  perceive  our  poverty ;  not  considering 
that  the  observations  of  man  and  operations  of 
nature  (which  are  the  souls  and  first  movers  of 
that  variety)  are  few,  and  not  of  deep  research ; 
the  rest  must  be  attributed  merely  to  man's  pa- 
tience and  the  delicate  and  well  regulated  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  instruments.  To  take  an  in- 
stance, the  manufactory  of  clocks  is  delicate  and 
accurate,  and  appears  to  imitate  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  its  wheels,  and  the  pulse  of  animals  in 
its  regular  oscillation,  yet  it  only  depends  upon 
one  or  two  axioms  of  nature. 

Again,  if  one  consider  the  refinement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  exhibited  in  the  prepara- 
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and,  as  we  instanced  in  clocks,  to  how  few  obsex^ 
vations  and  axioms  of  nature  they  may  be  refer- 
red, and  how  easily,  and,  as  it  were,  by  obvious 
chance  or  contemplation  they  might  be  discovered, 
^'one  would  soon  cease  to  admire  and  rather  pity 
the  human  lot,  on  account  of  its  vast  want  and 
dearth  of  things  and  discoveries  for  so  many 
ages.  Yet,  even  the  discoveries  we  have  men- 
tioned were  more  ancient  than  philosophy,  and 
the  intellectual  arts ;  so  that,  to  say  the  truth, 
when  contemplation  and  doctrinal  science  began, 
the  discovery  of  useful  works  ceased. 

But  if  any  one  turn  from  the  manufactories  to 
libraries,  and  be  inclined  to  admire  the  immense 
variety  of  books  ofiTered  to  our  view,  let  him  but 
examine  and  diligently  inspect  the  matter  and 
contents  of  these  books,  and  his  astonishment 
will  certainly  change  its  object :  for  when  he  finds 
no  end  of  repetitions,  and  how  much  men  do  and 
speak  the  same  thing  over  again,  he  will  pass 
from  admiration  of  this  varie^  to  astonishment 
at  the  poverty  and  scarcity  of  matter,  which  has 
.hitherto  possessed  and  filled  men's  minds. 

But  if  any  one  should  condescend  to  consider 
such  sciences  as  are  deemed  rather  curious  than 
sound,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
alchymists  or  magi,  he  will  perhaps  hesitate  whe- 
ther he  ought  rather  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  For  the 
alchymist  cherishes  eternal  hope,  and  when  his 
labours  succeed  not,  accuses  his  own  mistakes, 
deeming,  in  his  self-accusation,  that  he  has  not 
properly  understood  the  words  of  art,  or  of  his 
authors ;  upon  which  he  listens  to  tradition  and 
vague  whispers,  or  imagines  there  is  some  slight 
unsteadiness  in  the  minute  details  of  his  practice, 
and  then  has  recourse  to  an  endless  repetition  of 
experiments :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  when  in  his 
casual  experiments  he  falls  upon  something  in 
appearance  new,  or  of  some  degree  of  utility,  he 
consoles  himself  with  such  an  earnest,  and  osten- 
tatiously publishes  them,  keeping  up  his  hope  of 
the  final  result.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
alchymists  have  made  several  discoveries,  and 
presented  mankind  with  useful  inventions.  But 
we  may  well  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  old 
man,  who  bequeathed  to  his  sons  some  gold 
buried  in  his  garden,  pretending  not  to  know  the 
exact  spot,  whereupon  they  worked  diligently  in 
digging  the  vineyard,  and  though  they  found  no 
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gold,  the  TinUge  wat  rendered  more  abundant 
by  their  labour. 

The  followers  of  natural  magic,  who  explain 
every  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  have 
assigned  false  powers  and  marvellous  operations 
to  things,  by  gratuitous  and  idle  conjectures :  and 
if  they  have  ever  produced  any  effects,  they  are 
rather  wonderful  and  novel  than  of  any  real  bene- 
fit or  utility. 

In  superstitious  magic,  (if  we  say  any  thing  at 
all  about  it,)  we  must  chiefly  observe,  that  there 


are  only  some  peculiar  and  definite  objects  with,  and  not  by  any  fabulous  and  portentous  power. 


revelation  of  hidden  objects  and  the  like.  One 
would  not  be  very  wrong  in  observing,  with  regard 
to  such  pretenders,  that'  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  philosophy,  between  their  absurdity  and 
real  science,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
exploits  of  Cesar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  For 
those  illustrious  generals  are  found  to  have  acto. 
ally  performed  greater  exploits,  than  such  ficti- 
tious heroes  are  even  pretended  to  have  aecom- 
plished,  by  the  means,  however,  of  real  action. 


which  the  curious  and  superstitious  arts  have  in 
every  nation  and  age,  and  even  under  every  reli- 
gion, been  able  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  them  over.  Ip  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  false  notion  o#< 
plenty  should  have  occasioned  want. 
'  86.  The  admiration  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  of  itself  sufiSciently 
simple  and  almost  puerile,  has  been  increased  by 
the  craft  and  artifices  of  those  who  have  treated 
the  sciences  and  delivered  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. For  they  propose  and  produce  them  to 
our  view  so  fashioned,  and  as  it  were  masked,  as 
to  make  them  pass  for  perfect  and  complete.  For, 
if  you  consider  their  method  and  divisions,  they 
appear  to  embrace  and  comprise  every  thing  which 
can  relate  to  the  subject  And  although  this  frame 
be  badly  filled  up,  and  resemble  an  empty  bladder, 
yet  it  presents  to  the  vulgar  understanding  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  perfect  science. 

The  first  and  most  ancient  investigators  of 
truth  were  wont,  on  the  contrary,  with  more 
honesty  and  success,  to  throw  all  the  knowledge 
they  wished  to  gather  from  contemplation,  and  to 
lay  up  for  use,  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered 
sentences,  unconnected  by  any  method,  and  with- 
out pretending  or  professing  to  comprehend  any 
entire  art.  But,  according  to  the  present  system, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  seek  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  handed  down  to  them  as  perfect, 
and  already  extended  to  its  full  complement. 

87.  The  ancient  theories  have  received  addi- 
tional support  and  credit,  from  the  absurdity  and 
levity  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  new, 
especially  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  For  there  have  been  many  silly 
and  fantastical  fellows  who,  from  credulity  or 
imposture,  have  loaded  mankind  with  promises, 
announcing  and  boasting  of  the  prolongation  of 
life,  the  retarding  of  old  age,  the  alleviation  of 
pains,  the  remedying  of  natural  defects,  the  de- 
ception ef  the  senses,  the  restraint  and  excitement 
of  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, the  unlimited  intensity  and  multiplication 
of  motion,  the  impressions  and  changes  of  the 
air,  the  bringing  into  our  power  the  management 
of  celestial  influences,  the  divination  of  future 
events,  the  representation  of  distant  objects,  the 


Yet  it  is  not  right  to  suffer  our  belief  in  true  his- 
tory to  be  diminished,  because  it  is  sometimes 
injured  and  violated  by  fables.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cannot  wonder  that  great  prejudice  has  been 
excited  against  any  new  propositions  (especially 
when  coupled  with  any  mention  of  eflfects  to  be 
produced)  by  the  conduct  of  impostors  who  have 
made  a  similar  attempt,  for  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  it,  has  even 
to  this  day  overpowered  every  spirited  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

88.  Want  of  energy,  and  the  littleness  and 
futility  of  the  tasks  that  human  industry  has  un- 
dertaken, have  produced  much  greater  injury  to 
the  sciences :  and  yet  (to  make  it  still  worse)  that 
very  want  of  energy  manifests  itself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arrogance  and  disdain. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  excuse,  now  from  its 
repetition  become  familiar,  is  to  be  observed  in 
every  art,  namely,  that  its  promoters  convert  the 
weaknesa  of  the  art  itself  into  a  calumny  upon 
nature:  and  whatever  it  in  their  hands  fails  to 
eff'ect,  they  pronounce  to  be  physically  impossi- 
ble. But  how  can  the  art  ever  be  condemned, 
whilst  it  acts  as  judge  in  its  own  cause  ?  Even 
the  present  system  of  philosophy  cherishes  in  its 
bosom  certain  positions  or  dogmas,  which  (it  will 
be  found  on  diligent  inquiry)  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  full  conviction  that  no  difficult,  com- 
manding, and  powerful  operation  upon  nature, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  through  the  means  of  art; 
we  instanced*  above,  the  alleged  different  quality 
of  heat  in  the  sun  and  fire,  and  composition  and 
mixture.  Upon  an  accurate  observation,  the 
whole  tendency  of  such  positions  is  wilfully  to 
circumscribe  man's  power,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
spair of  the  means  of  invention  and  contrivance, 
which  would  not  only  confound  the  promises  of 
hope,  but  cut  the  very  springs  and  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, and  throw  aside  even  the  chances  of  expe- 
rience. The  only  object  of  such  philosophers  is, 
to  acquire  the  reputation  of  perfection  for  their 
own  art,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  most 
silly  and  abandoned  renown,  by  causing  a  belief 
that  whatever  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  un- 
derstood, can  never  be  so  hereafter.  But  if  any 
one  attempt  to  give  himself  up  to  things,  and  to 
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disooTer  something  new,  yet  he  will  only  propose 
and  destine  for  his  object,  the  inyestigation  and 
discovery  of  some  one  invention,  and  nothing 
more ;  as  the  nature  of  the  magnet,  the  tides,  the 
heavenly  system  and  the  like,  which  appear  en- 
veloped in  some  degree  of  mystery,  and  haye 
hitherto  been  treated  with  but  little  success. 
Now,  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  want  of  skill,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  any  object  in  itself  alone; 
for  that  same  nature,  which  seems  concealed  and 
hidden  in  some  instances,  is  manifest  and  almost 


palpable  in  others;  and  excites  wonder  in  the  »ter  are  alone  included,  and.  any  novelty,  even 


former,  whilst  it  hardly  attracts  attention  in  the 
latter.  Thus  the  nature  of  consistency  is  scarcely 
observed  in  wood  or  stone,  but  passed  over  by  the 
term  toUd,  without  any  further  inquiry  about  the 
repulsion  of  separation,  or  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  in  water-bubbles  the  same  circum- 
stance appears  matter  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
research,  for  they  form  themselves  into  thin  pelli- 
cles, curiously  shaped  into  hemispheres,  so  as  for 
an  instant  to  avoid  the  solution  of  continuity. 
'  In  general,  those  very  things  which  are  consi- 
dered as  secret,  are  manifest'and  common  in  other 
objects,  but  will  never  be  clearly  seen  if  the  ex- 
periments and  contemplation  of  man  be  directed 
to  themselves  only.  Yet  it  commonly  happens, 
that  if,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  any  one  bring  old 
discoveries  to  a  finer  polish,  or  more  elegant 
height  of  ornament,  or  unite  and  compound  them, 
or  apply  them  more  readily  to  practice,  or  exhibit 
them  on  a  less  heavy  and  voluminous  scale,  and 
the  like,  they  will  pass  off  as  new. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  nonnagnifi- 
cent  discoveries,  worthy  of  mankind,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  whilst  men  are  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  such  scanty  and  puerile  tasks,  nay, 
even  think  that  they  have  pursued  or  attained 
some  great  object  in  their  accomplishment. 

89.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe  that  na- 
tural philosophy  has,  in  every  age,  met  with  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  opponent:  I  mean  su- 
perstition, and  a  blind  and  imnfioderate  zeal  for 
religion.  For  we  see  that  among  the  Greeks 
those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of 
man,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods.  Nor  did  some  of  the  old  fathers 
of  Christianity  treat  those  much  better  who  show- 
ed by  the  most  positive  proofs  (such  as  no  one 
now  disputes)  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and 
thence  asserted  that  there  were  antipodss. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  condi- 
tion of  discussions  on  natural  philosophy  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  sum- 
maries and  methods  of  divines,  who,  after  reducing 
divinity  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  brought 
it  into  a  scientific  form,  have  proceeded  to  mingle 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  contentious  and  thorny 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  substance  of  re- 
ligion. 


The  fictions  of  those  who  have  not  feared  to 
deduce  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion by  the  principles  and  authority  of  philoso- 
phere,  tend  to  the  same  end,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  They  celebrate  the  union  of  faith  and 
the  senses  as  though  it  were  legitimate,  with 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  gratify  men^s 
pleasing  minds  with  a  variety,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  confound  most  improperly  things  divine  and 
human.  Moreover,  in  these  mixtures  of  divinity 
and  philosophy,  the  received  doctrines  of  the  lat- 


though  it  be  an  improvement,  scareely  escapes - 
banishment  and  extermination. 

In  short,  you  may  find  all  access  to  any  species 
of  philosophy,  however  pure,  intercepted  by  the 
Ignorance  of  divines.  Some,  in  their  simplicity, 
are  apprehensive  that  a  too  deep  inquiry  into  na- 
ture may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
decorum,  transferring  and  absurdly  applying  what 
is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  holy  writ  against 
those  who  pry  into  divine  secrets,  to  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  any 
prohibition.  Othere,  with  more  cunning,  imagine 
and  consider  that  if  secondary  causes  be  unknow^n, 
every  thing  may  more  easily  be  referred  to  the 
divine  hand  and  wand  ;  a  matter,  as  they  think, 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  which 
can  only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  grati- 
fied by  means  of  falsehood.  Othere  fear  from 
past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philoso- 
phy should  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religion. 
Lastly,  there  are  othere  who  appear  anxious  lest 
there  should  be  something  discovered  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature  to  overthrow,  or  at  least 
sliake  religion,  particularly  among  the  unlearn- 
ed. The  two  last  apprehensions  appear  to  resem- 
ble animal  instinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in 
the  bottom  of  their  minds,  and  secret  meditations, 
of  the  strength  of  religion,  and  the  empire  of 
faith  over  the  senses;  and  therefore  feared  that 
some  danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into 
nature.  But  any  one  who  properly  considere  the 
subject,  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  afler 
the  word  of  God,  the  surest  remedy  against  su- 
perstition, and  the  most  approved  support  of  faith. 
She  is  therefore  rightly  bestowed  upon  religion 
as  a  most  faithful  attendant,  for  the  one  exhibits 
the  will  and  the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor 
was  he  wrong  who  observed,  "Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God  ;*' 
thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  power.  In  the 
mean  while  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since 
religion,  which  has  so  much  influence  on  men*8 
minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose  her 
through  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  othere. 

90.  Again,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of 
schools,  ttniversities,  and  the  like  assemblies,  de^ 
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stined  for  the  abode  of  learned  men,  and  the  im. 
provement  of  learning,  every  thing  is  found  to  be 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  For  the 
lectures  and  exercises  are  so  ordered,  that  any 
thing  out  of  the  common  track  can  scarcely  enter 
the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of  the  mind.  If, 
howcTer,  one  or  two  have  perhaps  dared  to  use 
their  liberty,  they  can  only  impose  the  labour  on 
themselves,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
the  association  of  others :  and  if  they  put  up  with 
this,  they  will  find  their  industry  and  spirit  of  no 
alight  disadvantage  to  them  in  making  their  for- 
tune. For  the  pursuits  of  men  in  such  situations 
are,  as  it  were,  chained  down  to  the  writings  of 
particular  authors,  and  if  any  one  dare  to  dissent 
from  them,  he  is  immediately  attacked  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  revolutionary  spirit.  Yet  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  civil  matters  and  the  arts ; 
for  there  is  not  the  same  danger  from  new  activity 
and  new  light.  In  civil  matters  even  a  change 
for  the  better  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  com- 
motion it  occasions ;  for  civil  government  is  sup- 
ported by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  demonstration.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  every  department 
should  resound,  as  in  mines,  with  new  works 
and  advances.  And  this  is  the  rational,  though 
not  the  actual  view  of  the  case :  for  that  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  science  we  have  spoken 
of,  is  wont  too  rigorously  to  repress  its  growth. 

91.  And  even  should  the  odium  I  have  alluded 
to  be  avoided,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  repress  the 
increase  of  science  that  such  attempts  and  indus- 
try was  unrewarded.  For  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  its  reward  belong  not  to  the  same 
individual.  The  advancement  of  science  is  the 
work  of  a  powerful  genius,  the  prize  and  reward 
belong  to  the  vulgar  or  to  princes,  who  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  scarcely  moderately  well 
informed.  Nay,  such  progress  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  rewards  and  beneficence  of  indivi- 
duals, but  even  of  popular  praise :  for  it  is  above 
the  reach  of  the  generality,  and  easily  over* 
whelmed  and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  com- 
mon  opinions.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  little  success  has  attended  that  which  has 
been  little  honoured. 

92.  But  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the  undertaking 
of  any  new  attempt  or  department  is  to  be  found 
in  men^s  despair  and  the  idea  of  impossibility. 
For  men  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  thought 
are  altogether  diffident  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
considering  the  obscurity  of  nature,  and  the  short- 
ness of  life,  the  deception  of  (he  senses,  and 
weakness  of  the  judgrment.  They  think,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  floods  and  ebbs  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  they  grow  and  flourish  at  one 
time,  and  wither  and  fall  off  at  another,  that 
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when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  and 
condition  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  believe  or  promise  greater 
things,  they  impute  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  imma- 
ture mind,  and  imagine  that  such  efforts  begin 
pleasantly,  then  become  laborious,  and  end  in 
confusion.  And  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter 
the  minds  of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judg- 
ment, we  must  really  take  heed  lest  we  should  be 
captivated  by  our  affection  for  an  excellent  and 
most  beautiful  object,  and  relax  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  our  judgment !  and  we  must  diligently 
examine  what  gleam  of  hope  shines  upon  us,  and 
in  what  direction  it  manifests  itself,  so  that,  banish- 
ing her  lighter  dreams,  we  may  discuss  and  weigh 
whatever  appears  of  more  sound  importance.  We 
must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life,  too, 
which  is  diffident  upon  principle,  and  in  all  hu- 
man matters  augurs  the  worst.  Let  us  then 
speak  of  hope,  especially  as  we  are  not  vain  pro- 
misers,  nor  arc  willing  to  force  or  ensnare  men's 
judgment,  but  would  rather  lead  them  willingly 
forward.  And,  although  we  shall  employ  the 
most  cogent  means  of  enforcing  hope  when  we 
bring  them  to  particulars,  and  especially  those 
which  are  digested  and  arranged  in  our  Tables  of 
Invention,  (the  subject  partly  of  the  second,  but 
principally  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,) 
which  are  indeed  rather  the  very  object  of  our 
hopes  than  hope  itself;  yet  to  proceed  more  leni- 
ently, we  must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  men's 
minds,  of  which  the  manifestation  of  hope  forms 
no  slight  part.  For,  without  it,  all  that  we  have 
said  tends  rather  to  produce  a  gloom  than  to  en- 
courage activity  or  quicken  the  industry  of  expe- 
riment, by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and 
more  contemptuous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are 
than  they  now  entertain,  and  to  perceive  and  feel 
more  thoroug)ily  theV  unfortunate  condition.  We 
must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasons  for 
not  thinking  the  hope  of  success  improbable,  as 
Columbus  before  his  wonderful  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  gave  the  reasons  of  his  conviction  that 
new  lands  and  continents  might  be  discovered 
besides  those  already  known.  And  these  reasons, 
though  at  first  rejected,  were  yet  proved  by  sub. 
sequent  experience,  and  were  the  causes  and 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  events. 

93.  Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  show  that  our 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness  clearly  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  the  Author  of  grood  and  Father 
of  light.  Now,  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest 
beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some  result,  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  «(The  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  is  also  found 
to  be  true  in  every  great  work  of  divine  Provi- 
dence; so  that  every  thing  glides  quietly  on 
without  confusion  or  noise,  and  the  matter  is 
achieved  before  men  either  think  or  perceive  that 
it  is  commenced.    Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
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montioii  the  propbeej  of  Daniel  of  the  last  days 
of  the  world,*  «« Many  shall  ran  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,**  thus  plainly  hint- 
ing and  suggesting  that  Fate  (which  is  Pro- 
yidence)  would  cause  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  globe,  (now  accomplished,  or  at  least  going 
forward  by  means  of  so  many  distant  voyages,) 
and  the  increase  of  learning,  to  happen  at  the 
same  epoch. 

94.  Wef  will  next  give  a  most  potent  reason 
for  hope  deduce^  from  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
the  ways  still  unattempted.  For  well  was  an  ill 
governed  state  thus  reproved,t  *^  That  which  is 
worst  with  regard  to  the  past,  should  appear  most 
consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affairs 
proceeded  no  better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for 
their  improvement;  but  since  their  present  unhap- 
py situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or  correcting  tlie  latter, 
you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former.'*  So,  if  mei\  had,  during  the  many 
years  that  have  elapsed,  adhered  to  the  right  way 
of  discovering  and  cultivating  the  sciences  with- 
out being  able  to  advance,  it  would  be  assuredly 
bold  and  presumptuous  to  imagine  it  possible  to 
improve ;  but  if  they  have  mistaken  the  way  and 
wasted  their  labour  on  improper  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  things 
themselves,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  but  from 
the  human  understanding,  its  practice  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  susceptible  of  remedy  and  cor- 
rection. Our  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  expose 
these  errors.  For,  in  proportion  as  they  impeded 
the  past,  80  do  they  afford  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future.  And  although  we  have  touched  upon 
them  above,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  give  a  brief, 
bare,  and  simple  enumeration  of  them  in  this 
place. 

95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences 
have  been  either  empirics  or  dogmatical.  The 
former  like  ants  only  heap  up  and  use  their  store, 
the  latter  like  spiders  spin  out  their  own  webs. 
The  bee,  a  mean  between  both,  extracts  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 

;  works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts.  Tho 
true  labour  of  philosophy  resembles  hers,  for  it 
neither  relies  entirely  or  principally  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  the  memory, 
the  matter  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural 
history  or  mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes 


*  Daniel,  c.  lii.  ver.  4. 

t  Henee  to  Aphoritm  106  treats  of  tbe  grounds  of  hope  to 
be  derlTed  from  correcting  former  errori. 

t  See  Demofltbeuea'e  3d  Philippic  near  tbe  beginning, 
rd  x^^P^T^^  iv  rot;  iraf^iKti\v^6dtf  ro9To  irpof  rh  frcAXoyr« 
BlXri^ov  inr&fuiii.  T(  oiv  iri  rtrSro;  5ri  o^rt  fii«pdr,  o^rc 
|i£y«  oit6lv  rdv  itSvrtov  iroi&6vTti»  ifieSv,  kokHs  ri  updyfiara 
Ixti*  ittiroiyt  <i  nivyi  npoo^KU  irparriprMp  iptok,  oUru 

ptv  fia^vpiai  rfls  ifurlpas,  Koi  rfli  dpc\€(as  KiKpAr^t/Kt  ^iXtit' 


and  works  it  in  ^e  nnderstandiDg.  We  have 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from  a 
closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  faculties,  (the 
experimental  and  rational)  than  has  yet  been 
attempted. 

96.  Natural  philoeophy  is  not  yet  to  be  found 
unadulterated,  but  is  impure  and  corrupted;  by 
logic  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  by  natural  theo- 
logy in  that  of  Plato,  by  mathematics  in  the 
second  sdiool  of  Plato,  (that  of  Proclus  and 
others,)  which  ought  rather  to  terminate  natural 
philosophy  than  to  generate  or  create  it  We 
may,  therefore,  hope  for  better  results  from  pure 
and  unmixed  natural  philosophy. 

97.  No  one  has  yet  been  found  possessed  of 
sufficient  firmness  and  severity,  to  resolve  upon 
and  undertake  the  task  of  entirely  abolishing 
common  theories  and  notions,  and  applying  the 
mind  afresh,  when  thus  cleared  and  levelled,  to 
particular  researches.  Hence  our  human  reason- 
ing is  a  mere  farrago  and  crude  mass,  made  up 
of  a  great  deal  of  credulity  and  accident,  and  the 
puerile  notions  it  originally  contracted. 

But  if  a  man  of  mature  age,  unprejudiced  sensesv 
and  clear  mind,  would  betake  himself  anew  to 
experience  and  particulare,  we  might  hope  much 
more  from  such  a  one.  In  which  respect  we 
promise  ourselves  the  fortune  of  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  and  let  none  accuse  us  of  vanity  till  they 
have  heard  the  tale,  which  is  idtended  to  check 
vanity. 

For  ^schines  spoke  thus  of  Alexander  and 
his  exploits :  '•  We  live  not  the  life  of  mortals, 
but  are  born  at  such  a  period  that  posterity  will 
relate  and  declare  our  prodigies.**  As  if  he  con- 
sidered the  exploits  of  Alexander  to  be  miraculous. 

But  in  succeeding  ages*  Livy  took  a  better 
view  of  the  fact,  and  has  made  some  such  observa- 
tion as  this  upon  Alexander:  <tThat  he  did  no 
more  than  dare  to  despise  insignificance.*'  So  in 
our  opinion  posterity  will  judge  of  us,  <«  That  we 
have  achieved  no  great  mattere,  but  only  set  less 
account  upon  what  is  considered  important.** 
For  the  mean  time  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
our  only  hope  is  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
sciences,  by  regularly  raising  them  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  building  them  a^ew,  which 
I  think  none  can  venture  to  affirm  to  have  been 
already  done  or  even  thought  of. 

98.  The  foundations  of  experience  (our  sole 
resource)  have  hitherto  failed  completely  or  have 
been  very  weak ;  nor  has  a  store  and  a  collection 
of  particular  facts  capable  of  informing  the  mind 
or  in  any  way  satisfactory,  been  either  sought 
after  or  amassed.    On  the  contrary,  learned,  but 

*  See  Uvy,  lib.  x.  c.  17,  where  in  a  digression  on  the  pro- 
bable effbct  of  a  contest  between  Rome  and  Alexander  th« 
Great,  he  says :  **  Non  cam  Dario  rem  esse  dixisset :  quern 
nittlienim  ac  spadonom  agmen  trahentem  Inter  pnrpu^am 
atque  anrum,  oneratum  fortane  apparatibas,  predam  veriOa 
quam  bostem,  nikU  aUud  qtum  amsu*  vana  coalMmsrs,  huru- 
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idle  and  indoleDt  men  receired  some  mere  reports 
of  experience,  traditions,  as  it  were,  of  dreams,  as 
establishing;  or  confirmingr  their  philosophy ;  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  allow  them  the  weig^ht  of 
legitimate  evidence.  So  that  a  system  has  been 
pursued  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  experience, 
resembling  that  of  a  kingdom  or  state  which 
would  direct  its  councils  and  affairs  according  to 
the  gossip  of  city  and  street  politicians,  instead 
of  the  letters  and  reports  of  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers worthy  of  credit.  Nothing  is  rightly 
inquired  into,  or  verified,  noted,  weighed,  or  mea- 
sured, in  natural  history.  Indefinite  and  vague 
observation  produces  fallacious  and  uncertain  in- 
formation. If  this  appear  strange  or  our  com- 
plaint somewhat  too  unjust,  (because  Aristotle 
himself,  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  so  great  a  king,  has  completed  an 
accurate  history  of  animals,  to  which  others  with 
greater  diligence  but  less  noise  have  made  con- 
siderable additions,  and  others  again  have  com- 
posed copious  histories  and  notices  of  plants, 
metals,  and  fossils,)  it  will  arise  from  a  want  of 
sufficiently  attending  to  and  comprehending  our 
present  observations.  For  a  natural  history  com- 
piled on  its  own  account,  and  one  collected  for 
the  mind*s  information  as  a  foundation  for  philoso- 
phy, are  two  different  things.  They  differ  in 
several  respects,  but  principally  in  this;  the 
former  contains  only  the  varieties  of  natural  spe- 
cies without  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
For  as  in  ordinary  life  every  person*s  disposition, 
and  the  concealed  feelings  of  the  mind  and 
passions  are  most  drawn  out  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed ;  so  the  secrets  of  nature  betray  themselves 
more  readily  when  tormented  by  art,  than  when 
left  to  their  own  course.  We  must  begrin,  there- 
fore, to  entertain  hopes  of  natural  philosophy  then 
only,  when  we  have  a  better  compilation  of  natural 
history,  its  real  basis  and  support. 

99.  Agrain,  even  in  the  abundance  of  mechanical 
experiments  there  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of  those 
which  best  inform  and  assist  the  understand inor. 
For  the  mechanic,  little  solicitous  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention 
nor  applies  his  hand  to  any  thing  that  is  not  of 
service  to  his  business.  But  our  hope  of  further 
progress  in  the  sciences  will  then  only  be  well 
founded,  when  numerous  experiments  shall  be 
received  and  collected  into  natural  history,  which, 
though  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially 
in  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms:  which 
experiments  we  have  termed  enlightening,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  profitable. 
They  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature, 
that  they  never  deceive  or  fail  you,  for,  being  used 
only  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your 
aim  by  deciding  the  question. 

100.  We  must  not  only  search  for  and  procure 
a  greater  number  of  experimenii,  but  also  intro- 


dnce  a  completely  different  method,  order,  and 
progress  of  continuing  and  promoting  experience. 
For  vague  and  arbitrary  experience  is  (as  we 
have  observed)  mere  gproping  in  the  dark,  and 
rather  astonishes  than  instructs.  But  when  ex- 
perience shall  proceed  regularly  and  uninterrupt-  i 
edly  by  a  determined  rule,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences.  ^ 

101.  But  after  having  collected  and  prepared 
an  abundance  and  store  of  n?.tural  history,  and 
of  the  experience  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  or  philosophy ;  still  the  un- 
derstanding is  as  capable  of  acting  on  such  ma- 
terials of  itself  with  the  aid  of  memory  alone, 
as  any  person  would  be  of  retaining  and  achiev- 
ing by  memory  the  computation  of  an  almanac. 
Yet  meditation  has  hitherto  done  more  for  disco- 
very than  writing,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  any  mode  of  discovery  without  writing, 
and  when  that  comes  into  more  general  use  we 
may  have  further  hopes. 

102.  Besides  this,  there  is  such  a  multitude  and 
host  as  it  were  of  particular  objects,  and  lying  so 
widely  dispersed,  as  to  distract  and  confuse  the 
understanding ;  and  we  can  therefore  hope  for  no 
advantage  from  its  skirmishing,  and  quick  move- 
ments and  incursions,  unless  we  put  its  forces  in 
due  order  and  array  by  means  of  proper,  and  Well 
arranged,  and  as  it  were  living  tables  of  discove- 
ry of  these  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation, and  the  mind  then  apply  itself  to  the 
ready  prepared  and  digested  aid  which  such  ta- 
bles afford. 

103.  When  we  have  thus  properly  and  regu- 
larly placed  before  the  eyes  a  collection  of  parti- 
culars, we  must  not  immediately  proceed  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  new  particulars  or 
effects,  or,  at  least,  if  we  do  so,  most  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied therewith.  For,  though  we  do  not  deny 
that  by  transferring  the  experiments  from  one  art 
to  another,  (when  all  the  experiments  of  each  have 
been  collected  and  arranged,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  knowledge  and  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a  single  individual,)  many  new  ex- 
periments may  be  discovered,  tending  to  benefit 
society  and  mankind,  by  what  we  term  literate 
experience ;  yet  comparatively  insignificant  results 
are  to  be  expected  thence,  whilst  the  more  im- 
portant are  to  be  derived  from  the  new  light  of 
axioms,  deduced  by  certain  method  and  rule  from 
the  above  particulars,  and  pointing  out  and  de- 
fining new  particulars  in  their  turn.  Our  road  is 
not  along  a  plain,  but  rises  and  falls,  ascending 
to  axioms  and  descending  to  effects. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understanding  to   \ 
jump  and  fly  from  particulars  to  remote  and  most    / 
general  axioms,  (such  as  are  termed  the  princi- 
ples of  arts  and  things,)  and  thus  prove  and  make  ! 
out  their  intermediate  axioms  according  to  the 
supposed  unshaken  truth  of  the  former.    This,  . 
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J  howeTer,  has  always  been  done  to  the  present 
'  time  from  the  natural  bent  of  the  understanding, 
I  educated,  too,  and  accustomed  to  this  very  method 
]  by  the  syllogistic  mode  of  demonstration.    But 
'  we  can  then  only  augur  well  for  the  sciences, 
;  when  the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale  and 
'  successive  steps,  without  interruption  or  breach, 
from  particulars  to  the  lesser  axioms,  thence  to 
:  Ihe  intermediate,  (rising  one  above  the  other,)  and 
lastly  to  the  most  general.    For  the  lowest  axi- 
oms differ  but  little  from  bare  experiment,  the 
highest  and  most  general  (as  they  are  esteemed 
at  present)  are  notional,  abstract,  and  of  no  real 
\  weight.     The  int«nn«diate  are  t]ruo,  solid,  full  of 
,  life,  and  upon  them  depend  the  business  and  for- 
/  iune  of  mankind  ;  beyond  these  are  the  really  ge- 
neral, but  not  abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly 
:   limited  by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather  lead 
and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to  prevent  its 
jumping  or  flying,  which  hss  not  yet  been  done ; 
but  whenever  this  takes  place  we  may  entertain 
ffreater  hopes  of  the  sciences. 
/^  105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  induction  from  that  hitherto  in  use ; 
/   not  only  for  the  proof  and  discovery  of  principles, 
/    (as  they  are  called,)  but  also  of  minor  intermedi- 
ate, and  in  short  every  kind  of  axioms.    The  in- 
duction which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instancci 
deciding  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of 
facts,  and  those  only  the  most  obvious.     But  a 
really  useful  induction  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
monstration of  the  arts  and  sciences  should  sepa- 
rate nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative,  afVer  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.    Now,  this 
/  'has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  except  per- 
haps by  Plato,  who  certainly  uses  this  form  of 
induction  in  some  measure,  to  sift  definitions  and 
ideas.    But  much  of  what  has  never  yet  entered 
the  thoughts  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate 
mode  of  induction,  or  demonstration ;  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  to  bestow  more  pains 
upon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
syllogisms.    The  assistance  of  induction  is  to 
|serve  us  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but 
islso  in  defining  our  notions.    Much  indeed  is  to 
(be  hoped  from  such  an  induction  as  has  been  de- 
j  sen  bed. 

106.  In  forming  our  axioms  from  indilction,  we 
must  examine  and  try,  whether  the  axiom  we  de- 
rive, be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the  particu- 
lar instances  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  general.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  we  must  observe,  whether  it  confirm  its 
own  extent  and  generality,  by  giving  surety,  as  it 
were,  in  pointing  out  new  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  neither  stop  at  actual  discoveries,  nor  with  a 


careless  grasp  catch  at  shadows  and  abstract 
forms,  instead  of  substances  of  a  determinate 
nature ;  and  as  soon  as  we  act  thus,  well  author- 
ized hopes  may  with  reason  be  said  to  beam 
upon  us. 

107.  Here,  too,  we  may  again  repeat  what  we 
have  said  above,  concerning  the  extending  of 
natural  philosophy^  and  reducing  particular  sci- 
ences to  that  one,  so  as  to  prevent  any  schism  or 
dismembering  of  the  sciences;  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  advance. 

108.  Such  are  the  observations  we  would  make, 
in  order  to  remove  despair  and  excite  hope,  by 
bidding  farewell  to  the  errors  of  past  ages,  or  by 
their  correction.  Let  us  examine  whether  there 
be  other  grounds  for  hope.  And,  first,  if  many 
useful  discoveries  have  occurred  to  mankind  by 
chance  or  opportunity,  without  investigation  or  j 
attention  on  their  part,  it  must  necessarily  be  / 
acknowledged  that  much  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  investigation  and  attention,  if  it  be  regu- 
lar and  orderly,  not  hasty  and  interrupted.  For, 
although  it  may  now  sind  then  happen  that  one 
falls  by  chance  upon  something  that  had  before 
escaped  considerable  efforts  and  laborious  in- 
quiries, yet,  undoubtedly,  the  reverse  is  generally 
the  case.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  for  further* 
better,  and  more  frequent  results  from  man's  rea^ 
son,  industry,  method,  and  application,  than  from 
chance  and  mere  animal  instinct,  and  the  like, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sources  of  iavention. 

109.  We  may  also  derive  some  reason  for  hope, 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  actual  inventionn 
being  of  such  a  nature,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  have  formed  a  conjecture  about  them,  pre- 
viously to  their  discovery,  but  would  rather  have 
ridiculed  them  as  impossible.  For  men  are  wont 
to  guess  about  new  subjects,  from  those  they  are 
already  acquainted  with,  and  the  hasty  and 
vitiated  fancies  they  have  thence  formed :  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a. more  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  because  much  of  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  sources  of  things,  does  not  flow  in  their 
usual  channel.  If,  for  instance,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  cannon,  one  had  described  its  effects  in 
the  following  manner :  '« There  is  a  new  inven- 
tion, by  which  walls  and  the  greatest  bulwarks 
can  be  shaken  and  overthrown  from  a  considerable 
distance,**  men  would  have  begun  to  contrive  va- 
rious means  of  multiplying  the  force  of  projectiles 
and  machines,  by  means  of  weights  and  wheels, 
and  other  modes  of  battering  and  projecting.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  imagination  or  fancy 
would  have  hit  upon  a  fiery  blast  expanding  and 
developing  itself  so  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause none  would  have  seen  an  instance  at  all 
resembling  it,  except  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  which  they  would  have  immediately  re- 
jected as  the  great  operations  of  nature,  not  to  be 
imitated  by  man. 

So  if,  before  t||e  discovery  of  silk  thread,  any 
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one  had  observed,  «« that  a  species  of  thread  had 
been  discovered,  fit  for  dresses  and  furniture,  far 
surpassing  the  thread  of  worsted  or  flax  in  fine- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  in  tenacity,  beauty, 
and  softness,**  men  would  have  begun  to  imagine 
something  about  Chinese  plants,  or  the  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  or  the  feathers  or  down  of  birds, 
but  certainly  would  never  have  had  an  idea  of  its 
being  spun  by  a  small  worm,  in  so  copious  a 
manner,  and  renewed  annually.  But  if  any  one 
had  ventured  to  suggest  the  silk  worm,  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at,  as  if  dreaming  of  some  new 
manufacture  from  spiders. 

So,  again,  if  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, any  one  had  said,  **  that  an  instrument  had 
been  invented,  by  which  the  quarters  and  points 
of  the  heavens  could  be  exactly  taken  and  distin- 
guished,*' men  would  have  entered  into  disquisi- 
tions on  the  refinement  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  the  like,  from  the  excitement  of  their 
imaginations ;  but  the  thought  of  any  thing  being 
discovered,  which  not  being  a  celestial  body,  but 
a  mere  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  should  yet 
in  its  motion  agree  with  that  of  such  bodies, 
would  have  appeared  absolutely  incredible.  Yet 
were  these  facts,  and  the  like  (unknown  for  so 
many  ages)  not  discovered  at  last,  either  by 
philosophy  or  reasoning,  but  by  chance  and  op- 
portunity; and  (as  we  have  observed)  they  are 
of  a  nature  most  heterogeneous,  and  remote  from 
what  was  hitherto  known,  so  that  no  previous 
knowledge  could  lead  to  them. 

We*  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  many  ex- 
cellent and  useful  matters  are  yet  treasured  up  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  bearing  no  relation  or  ana- 
logy to  our  actual  discoveries,  but  out  of  the 
common  track  of  our  imagination,  and  still  un- 
discovered ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  and  lapse  of  years,  as  the 
others  have  been  before  them ;  but  in  the  way  we 
now  point  out,  they  may  rapidly  and  at  once  be 
both  represented  and  anticipated. 

110.  There  are  moreover  some  inventions  which 
Tender  it  probable  that  men  may  pas^  and  hurry 
over  the  moat  noble  discoveries  which  lie  imme- 
diately before  them.  For,  however  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  silk,  the  compass,  sugar,  paper,  or 
the  like,  may  appear  to  depend  on  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  things  and  nature,  printing  at  least  in- 
volves no  contrivance  which  is  not  clear  and 
almost  obvious.  But  from  want  of  observing 
that  although  the  arrangement  of  the  types  of  let- 
ters required  more  trouble  than  writing  with  the 
hand,  yet  these  types  once  arranged  serve  for 
innumerable  impressions,  whilst  manuscript  only 


*  Tbia  hope  baa  been  abundanUy  realised  in  the  discovery 
of  gravity,  and  the  decompoeltion  of  Hsht,  ■trictty  by  the  in- 
daetive  metbtxl.  To  a  better  philosophy,  we  may  also  attrW 
bote  the  discovery  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  their  mu- 
tnal  conneiioB  with  each  other,  and  magnetismt  the  in  van- 
tiona  of  the  air  pump,  ateam  enflnei^roaometer,  ^c. 


affords  one  copy ;  and  agaim  fh>m  want  of  ob* 
serving  that  ink  might  be  thickened  so  as  to  stain 
without  running,  (which  was  neces8ary4  seeing 
the  letters  face  upwards,  and  the  impression  is 
made  from  above,)  this  most  beautiful  invention 
(which  assists  so  materially  the  propagation  of 
learning)  remained  unknown  for  so  many  ages. 

The  human  mind  is  of^n  so  awkward  and  ill 
regulated  in  the  career  of  invention,  that  it  is  at 
first  diffident,  and  then  despises  itself.  For  it 
appears  at  first  incredible  that  any^uch  discovery 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  has  been  made,  it 
appears  incredible  that  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  men's  research.  All  which  aflfords  good 
reason  for  the  hope  that  avast  mass  of  inventions 
yet  remains,  which  may  be  deduced  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  new  modes  of  operation,  but 
also  from  transferring,  comparing,  and  applying 
these  already  known,  by  the  method  of  what  we 
have  termed  literate  experience. 

111.  Nor  should  we  omit  another  ground  of 
hope.  Let  men  only  consider  (if  they  will)  their 
infinite  expenditure  of  talent,  time,  and  fortune* 
in  matters  and  studies  of  far  inferior  importance 
and  value  :  a  small  portion  of  which  applied  to 
sound  and  solid  learning  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  difficulty.  And  we  have  thought 
right  to  add  this  observation,  because  we  candidly 
own  that  such  a  collection  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental history  as  we  have  traced  in  our  own  mind, 
and  as  is  really  necessary,  is  a  great,  and,  as  it 
were,  royal  woric,  requiring  much  labour  and 
expense. 

112.  In  the  mean  time,  let  no  one  be  alanned 
at  the  multitude  of  particulars,  but  rather  inclined 
to  hope  on  that  very  account.  For  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  arts  and  nature  are  in  reality 
but  as  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  removed  and  separated  from 
the  evidence  of  facts.  The  termination  of  our 
method  is  clear^  and  I  had  almost  said,  near  at 
hand  ;  the  other  admits  of  no  termination,  but  only 
of  infinite  confusion.  For  men  have  hitherto 
dwelt  but  little,  or  rather  only  slightly  touched 
upon  experience,  whilst  they  have  wasted  much 
time  on  theories  and  the  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If  we  had  but  any  one  who  could  actually 
answer  our  interrogations  of  nature,  the  invention 
of  all  causes  and  sciences  would  be  the  labour  of 
but  a  few  years. 

113.  We  think  some  ground  of  hope  is  afforded 
by  our  own  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  boasting,  but  as  a  useful  remark.  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  own  powers  observe  my- 
self, one  who  have  amongst  my  contemporaries 
been  the  most  engaged  in  public  business,  who 
am  not  very  strong  in  health,  (which  causes  a 
great  loss  of  time,)  and  am  the  first  explorer  of  this 
course,  following  the  guidance  of  none,  nor  even 
communicating  my  thoughts  to  a  single  indivi- 
dual ;  yet  having  once  firmly  entered  in  the  right 
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way,  and  sabmittin^  the  powers  of  my  mind  to 
things,  I  have  somewhat  advanced  (as  I  make 
bold  to  think)  the  matter  I  now  treat  of.  Then 
let  others  consider  what  may  be  hoped  from  men 
who  enjoy  abundant  leisare,  from  united  labours, 
and  the  succession  of  ages,  after  these  sugges- 
tions on  our  part,  especially  in  a  course  which  is 
not  confined,  like  theories,  to  individuals,  but 
admits  of  the  best  distribution  and  union  of  labour 
and  effect,  particularly  in  collecting  experiments. 
For  men  will  then  only  begin  to  know  their  own 
power,  when  each  performs  a  separate  part,  instead 
of  undertaking  in  crowds  the  same  work. 

114.  Lastly,  though  a  much  more  faint  and 
uncertain  breeze  of  hope  were  to  spring  up  from 
our  new  continent,  yet  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  we  would  not  show  a 
dastard  spirit.  For  the  risk  attending  want  of 
success  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  attempt;  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  a  little  humad  labour,  the  latter  with  that 
of  an  immense  benefit.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant  ground 
to  hope,  and  to  induce  not  only  those  who  are 
sanguine  to  make  experiment,  but  even  those  who 
are  cautious  and  sober  to  give  their  assent. 

115.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  banishing  de- 
spair, hitherto  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  delay  and  restraint  to  which  the  sciences  have 
been  subjected ;  in  treating  of  which,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  discussed  the  signs  and  causes  of 
the  errors,  idleness,  and  ignorance,  that  have  pre- 
vailed :  seeing  especially  that  the  more  refined 
causes,  which  are  not  open  to  popular  judgment 
and  observation,  may  be  referred  to  our  remarks 
on  the  idols  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  too,  we 
should  close  the  demolishing  branch  of  our  Instau- 
ration,  which  is  comprised  in  three  confutations. 
1.  The  confutation  of  natural  human  reason  left 
to  itself.  2.  The  confutation  of  demonstration. 
3.  The  confutation  of  theories,  or  received  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  doctrines.  Our  confuta- 
tion has  followed  such  a  course  as  was  open  to  it, 
namely,  the  exposing  of  the  signs  of  enor,  and 
the  producing  evidence  of  the  causes  of  it:  for  we 
could  adopt  no  other,  differing,  as  we  do,  both  in 
first  principles  and  demonstrations  from  others. 

It  is  time  for  Us,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  art 
itself,  and  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  nature : 
there  is,  however,  still  something  which  must  not 
be  passed  over.  For  the  intent  of  this  first  book 
of  aphorisms  being  to  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
standing as  well  as  admitting  what  follows,  we 
must  now,  after  having  cleansed,  polished,  and 
levelled  its  surface,  place  it  in  a  good  position, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  our 
propositions ;  seeing  that  prejudice  in  new 'matters 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  also  by  a  false  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  the  matter  proposed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  induce  good  and  correct 


opinions  of  what  we  offer,  aldiongh  this  be  only 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and,  as  it  were,  laid 
out  at  intereat^  until  the  matter  itself  be  well  un- 
derstood. *' 

116.  First,  then,  we  must  desire  men  not  to 
suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of  founding  any 
philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  or 
some  moderns,  as  Telesius,*  Patricius,f  and 
Severinus.^  For,  neither  is  this  our  intention, 
nor  do  we  think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  the  principles  of  tilings,  are  of 
much  importance  to  men^s  fortunes ;  since  it  were 
easy  to  revive  many  ancient  theories,  and  to  in- 
troduce many  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  many 
hypothe»€9  with  regard  to  the  htavtn*  can  be  form- 
ed, differing  in  themselves,  and  yet  sufficiently 
according  with  the  phenomena. 

We  bestow  not  our  labour  on  such  theoretical 
and,  at  the  same  time,  useless  topics.  On  the 
contrary,  our  determination  is  that  of  trying 
whether  we  can  lay  a  firmer  foundation,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance  the  boundaries  of  human 
power  and  dignity.  And  although,  here  and 
there,  upon  some  particular  points,  we  hold  (in 
our  own  opinion)  more  true  and  certain,  and  I 
might  even  say,  more  advantageous  tenets,  than 
those  in  general  repute,  (which  we  have  collected 
in  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration,)  yet  we  offer 
no  universal  or  complete  theory.  The  time  does 
not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be  arrived,  and  we  enters 
tain  no  hope  of  our  life  being  prolonged  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauration, 
(which  is  destined  for  philosophy  discovered  by 
the  interpretation  of  nature,)  but  are  content  if 
we  proceed  quietly  and  usefully  in  our  interme- 
diate pursuit,  scattering,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
seeds  of  less  adulterated  truth  for  posterity,  and, 
at  least,  commence  the  great  work. 

117.  And,  as  we  pretend  not  to  found  a  sect, 
so  do  we  neither  offer  nor  promise  particular 
effects :  which  may  occasion  some  to  object  to  us, 
that  since  we  so  often  speak  of  effects,  and  con- 
sider every  thing  in  its  relation  to  that  end,  we 
ought  also  to  give  some  earnest  of  producing 
them.  Our  course  and  method,  however,  as  we 
have  often  said,  and  again  repeat,  is  such  as  not 
to  deduce  effects  from  effects,  nor  experiments 
from  experiments,  (as  the  empirics  do,)  but  in 
our  capacity  of  legitimate  interpreters  of  nature, 
to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from  effects  and 


*  Bernardino  Teleiio,  a  Neapolitan.  He  atudied  at  Padua, 
and  publUhed  hie  '*  De  Reruin  natur&  Juxta  propria  princi- 
pia"  In  1565,  in  opposition  to  Arittotle.  He  applied  mathe- 
matics to  physics,  and  held  some  notions  similar  to  those  of 
Parmenides. 

t  Francesco  Patrlsio,  born  in  Cherso,  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  in  1539.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and  was  afterwards 
professor  of  Platonic  philosophy  at  Rome  till  his  death  in 
1597.  He  impugned  ArisloUe's  philosophy  in  his  Nova  de 
Universis  Philosophia. 

X  Marco  Aurelio  Severini,  a  learned  physician  of  Naples, 
who  published  an  attack  on  Arlstotle*s  Natural  Histoiy,  and 
several  other  works.  Jle  was  bora  in  1560. 
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experimente ;  and  new  effects  and  experiments 
from  those  causes  and  axioms. 

And,  although  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
and  ability  will  observe  the  indications  and 
sketches  of  many  noble  effects  in  our  tables  of 
ioYentions,  (which  form  the  fourth  part  of  tlie 
Instauration,)  and  also  in  the  examples  of  parti* 
calar  instances  cited  in  the  second  part,  as  well 
as  in  our  observations  on  history,  (which  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part;  yet  we  candidly  confess 
that  our  present  natural  history,  whether  compiled 
from  books  or  our  own  inquiries,  is  not  sufficiently 
copious  and  well  ascertained  to  satisfy,  or  even 
assist,  a  proper  interpretation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one  who  is  more  dis- 
posed and  prepared  for  mechanical  art,  and  inge- 
nious in  discovering  effects,  than  in  the  mere 
management  of  experiment,  we  allow  him  to 
employ  his  industry  in  gathering  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  history  and  tables  in  his  way,  and 
applying  them  to  effects,  receiving  them  as  inte- 
rest till  he  can  obtain  the  principal*  For  our  own 
part,  having  a  greater  object  in  view,  we  condemn 
all  hasty  and  premature  rest  in  such  pursuits,  as 
we  would  Atalanta's  apple  (to  use  a  common 
allusion  of  ours;)  for  we  are  not  childishly  am- 
bitious of  golden  fruit,  but  use  all  our  efforts  to 
make  the  course  of  art  outstrip  nature,  and  we 
hasten  not  to  reap  moss  or  the  green  blade,  but 
wait  for  a  ripe  harvest. 

118.  There  will  be  some,  without  doubt,  who, 
on  a  perusal  of  our  history  and  tablea  of  inven- 
tion, will  meet  with  some  uncertainty,  or  perhaps 
fallacy,  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  will 
thence,  perhaps,  imagine  that  our  discoveries  are. 
built  on  false  foundations  and  principles.  There 
is,  however,  really  nothing  in  this,  since  it  must 
needs  happen  in  beginnings.  For  it  is  the  same 
as  if  in  writing  or  printing  one  or  two  letters 
were  wrongly  turned  or  misplaced,  which  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  who  can  easily 
by  his  own  eye  correct  the  error;  let  men  in  the 
same  way  conclude  that  many  experiments  in 
natural  history  may  be  erroneously  believed  and 
admitted,  which  are  easily  expunged  and  rejected 
afterwards  by  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  if  these  errors  in  natural 
history  and  experiments  become  great,  frequent, 
and  continued,  they  cannot  be  corrected  and 
amended  by  any  dexterity  of  wit  or  art.  If,  then, 
even  in  our  natural  history,  well  examined  and 
compiled  with  such  diligence,  strictness,  and  (I 
might  say)  reverential  scruples,  there  be  now  and 
then  something  false  and  erroneous  in  the  details, 
what  must  we  say  of  the  common  natural  history, 
which  is  so  negligent  and  careless  when  compared 
with  ours  t  or  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  based  on  such  loose  soil,  or  rather  quick- 
sand 1  Let  none  then  be  alarmed  by  such  observa- 
tions. 

119.  Again,  our  history  and  experiments  will 


contain  much  that  is  light  and  common,  mean  and 
illiberal,  too  refined  and  merely  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  no  use,  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
divert  and  alienate  the  attention  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  what  is  common ;  let  men  reflect, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to  do  nothing 
but  refer  and  adapt  the  causes  of  things  of  rare 
occurrence  to  those  of  things  which  more  fre- 
quently happen,  withoot  any  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  latter,  taking  them  for  granted  and 
admitted. 

Hence  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
gravity,  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  heat, 
cold,  light,  hardness,  softness,  rarity,  density, 
liquidity,  solidity,  animation,  inanimation,  simili- 
tude, difference,  organic  formation,  but  taking 
them  to  be  self-evident,  manifest,  and  admitted, 
they  dispute  and  decide  upon  other  matters  of  less 
frequent  and  familiar  occurrence. 

But  we  (who  know  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  that  which  is  rare  or  remarkable,  and 
much  less  any  thing  new  brought  to  light,  with- 
out a  previous  regular  examination  and  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  that  which  is  common,  and  the 
causes  again  of  those  causes)  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  admit  the  most  common  objects  into 
our  history.  Besides,  we  have  observed  that 
nothing  has  been  so  injurious  to  philosophy  as 
this  circumstance,  namely,  that  familiar  and  fre- 
quent objects  do  not  arrest  and  detain  men^s  con- 
templation, but  are  carelessly  admitted,  and  their 
causes  never  inquired  after ;  so  that  information 
on  unknown  subjects  is  not  more  often  wanted 
than  attention  to  those  which  are  known. 

120.  With  regard  to  the  meanness  or  even  the 
filthiness  of  particulars,  for  which  (as  Pliny  ob- 
serves) an  apology  is  requisite,  such  subjects  are 
no  less  worthy  of  admission  into  natural  history 
than  the  most  magnificent  and  costly :  nor  do  they 
at  all  pollute  natural  history,  for  the  sun  enters 
alike  the  palace  and  the  privy,  and  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  We  neither  dedicate  nor  raise  a  capitol 
or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  rear  a  holy 
temple  in  his  mind,  on  the  model  of  the  universe, 
which  model  therefore  we  imitate.  For  that 
which  is  deserving  of  existence  is  deserving  of 
knowledge,  the  image  of  existence.  Now,  the 
mean  and  splendid  alike  exist.  Nay,  as  the 
finest  odours  are  sometimes  produced  from  putrid 
matter,  (such  as  musk  and  civet,)  so  does  valuable 
light  and  information  emanate  from  mean  and 
sordid  instances.  But  we  have  already  said  too 
much,  for  such  fastidious  feelings  are  childish 
and  effeminate. 

131.  The  next  point  requires  a  more  accurate 
consideration,  namely,  that  many  parts  of  our 
history  will  appear  to  the  vulgar,  or  even  any 
mind  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
fantastically  and  uselessly  refined.  Hence  we 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  said  from  the  first, 
and  must  again  repeat,  that  we  look  for  experi- 
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ments  that  shall  afford  light  rather  than  profit, 
imitating  the  divine  creation,  which,  as  we  have 
often  observed,  only  produced  light  on  the  first 
day,  and  assigned  that  whole  day  to  its  creation, 
without  adding  any  material  work. 

If  any  one  then  imagine  such  matters  to  he  of 
no  use,  he  might  equally  suppose  light  to  be  of  no 
use,  because  it  is  neither  solid  nor  material.  For 
in  fact  the  knowledge  of  simple  natures,  when 
sufficiently  investigated  and  defined,  resembles 
light,  which  though  of  no  great  use  in  itself, 
affords  access  to  the  general  mysteries  of  effects, 
and  with  a  peculiar  power  comprehends  and 
draws  with  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  effects, 
and  the  aources  of  the  most  valuable  axioms.  So, 
also,  the  elements  of  letters  have  of  themselves 
separately  no  meaning,  and  are  of  no  use,  yet  are 
they  as  it  were  the  original  matter  in  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  speech.  The  seeds 
of  substances  whose  effect  is  powerful,  are  of  no 
use  except  in  their  growth,  and  the  scattered  rays 
of  light  itself  avail  not  unless  collected. 

But  if  speculative  subtilties  give  offence,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  who 
indulged  in  them  to  such  excess?  And  those 
subtilties  were  wasted  on  words,  or  at  least  com- 
mon notions,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  not  on 
things  or  nature,  and  alike  unproductive  of  benefit 
in  their  origin  and  their  consequences :  in  no  way 
resembling  ours,  which  are  at  present  useless,  but 
in  their  consequences  of  infinite  benefit.  Let 
men  be  assured  that  all  subtile  disputes  and  dis- 
cursive efforts  of  the  mind  are  late  and  preposte- 
rous, when  they  are  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  of  axioms,  and  that  their  true  or  at 
any  rate  chief  opportunity  is  when  experiment  is 
to  be  weighed  and  axioms  to  be  derived  from  it. 
They  otherwise  catch  and  grasp  at  nature,  but 
never  seize  or  detain  her :  and  we  may  well  apply 
to  nature  that  which  has  been  said  of  opportunity 
or  fortune,  **  that  she  wears  a  lock  in  front,  but  is 
bald  behind.*' 

In  short,  we  may  reply  decisively  to  those  who 
despise  any  part  of  natural  history  as  being  vul- 
gar, mean,  or  subtle  and  useless  in  its  origin,  in 
the  words  of  a  poor  woman  to  a  haughty  prince 
who  had  rejected  her  petition,  as  unworthy  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  majesty :  *'  then  cease 
to  reign ;"  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  empire 
of  nature  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  administered 
by  one  who  refuses  to  pay  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  being  poor  and  too  minute. 

123.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  us  as  being 
singular  and  harsh,  that  we  should  with  one 
stroke  and  assault,  as  it  were,  banish  all  authori- 
ties and  sciences,  and  that  too  by  our  own  efforts, 
without  requiring  the  assistance  and  support  of 
any  of  the  ancients. 

Now,  we  are  aware,  that  had  we  been  ready  to 
act  otherwise  than  sincerely,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  refer  onr  present  method  to  remoto  ages,  prior 


to  those  of  the  Greeks,  (since  the  sciences  in  all 
probability  flourished  more  in  their  natural  state, 
though  silently,  than  when  they  were  paraded 
with  the  fifes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks;)  or 
even  (in  parts  at  least)  to  some  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  to  derive  auihority  and  honour 
from  thence;  as  men  of  no  family  labour  to  raise 
and  form  nobility  for  themselves  in  some  ancient 
line,  by  the  help  of  genealogies.  Trusting,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  facts,  we  reject  every 
kind  of  fiction  and  imposture :  and  think  it  of 
no  more  consequence  to  our  subject,  whether  future 
discoveries  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  set 
or  rose  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and 
lapse  of  ages,  than  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  know  whether  the  new  world  be  the 
island  of  Atlantis,*  and  known  to  the  ancients,  or 
be  now  discovered  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  the  universal  censure  we  have 
bestowed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  pro- 
perly considers  the  matter,  that  it  is  both  more  pro. 
bable  and  more  modest  than  any  partial  one  could 
have  been.  For  if  the  errors  had  not  been  rooted 
in  the  primary  notions,  some  well  conducted 
discoveries  must  have  corrected  others  that  were 
deficient.  But  since  the  errors  were  fundamental, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  men  may  be  said  rather 
to  have  neglected  or  passed  over  things  than  to 
have  formed  a  wrong  or  false  judgment  of  them, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  did  not 
obtain  what  they  never  aimed  at,  nor  arrive  at  a 
goal  which  they  had  not  determined,  nor  perform 
a  course  which  they  had  neither  entered  upon  nor 
adhered  to. 

With  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allow  that 
if  we  were  to  assume  a  power  of  drawing  a  more 
perfect  straight  line  or  circle  than  any  one  else, 
by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or  acuteness  of 
eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent ;  but 
if  one  merely  assert  that  he  can  draw  a  more  per- 
fect line  or  circle  with  a  ruler  or  compasses,  than 
another  can  by  his  unassisted  hand  or  eye,  he 
surely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much.  Now  this 
applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  but 
also  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  apply  them- 
selves to  the  pursuit.  For  our  method  of  dis- 
covering the  sciences,  merely  levels  men's  wits, 
and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority,  since  it 
achieves  every  thing  by  the  most  certain  rules 
and  demonstrations.  Whence,  (as  we  have  often 
observed,)  our  attempt  is  to  be  attributed  to  for- 
tune rather  than  talent,  and  is  t^e  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  of  wit.  For  a  certain  sort  of 
chance  has  no  less  effect  upon  our  thoughts  than 
on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

133.  We  may,  therefore,  apply  to  ourselves 
the  joke  of  him  who  said, «« that  water  and  wine 
drinkers  could  not  think  alike,''  especially  as  it 
hits  the  matter  so  well.     For  others,  both  an- 
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Gienta  and  modernSv  hare,  io  the  aoiencea*  drank  a 
erode  liquor  like  water,  either  flowing  of  itself 
from  the  understanding,  or  drawn  up  by  logic  as 
the  wheel  draws  up  the  bucket.  But  we  drink 
and  pledge  others  with  a  liquor  made  of  many 
well  ripened  grapes,  collected  and  plucked  from 
particular  branches,  squeezed  in  the  press,  and  at 
last  clarified  and  fermented  in  a  vessel.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  we  should  not  agree 
with  others. 

134.  Another  objection  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made,  namely,  that  we  have  not  ourselves  esta- 
blished a  correct,  or  the  best  goal  or  aim  of  the 
sciences,  (the  very  defect  we  blame  in  others.) 
For,  they  will  say,  that  the  contemplation  of 
truth  is  more  dignified  and  exalted  than  any 
utility  or  extent  of  eflfects :  but  that  our  dwelling 
80  long  and  anxiously  on  experience  and  matter, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  particulars,  fastens  the 
mind  to  earth,  or  rather  casts  it  down  mto  an 
abyss  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  separates 
and  removes  it  from  a  much  more  divine  state, 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  abstract  wisdom. 
We  willingly  assent  to  their  reasoning,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  effect  the  very  point  they  bint 
at  and  require.  For  we  are  founding  a  real 
model  of  the  world  in  the  understanding,  such  as 
it  is  found  to  be,  not  such  as  man^s  reason  has 
distorted.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
secting and  anatomizing  the  world  most  diligent- 
ly ;  but  we  declare  it  necessary  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  vain,  little,  and  as  it  were  apish  imita- 
tions of  the  world,  which  have  been  formed  in 
various  systems  of  philosophy  by  men's  fancies. 
Let  men  learn  (as  we  have  said  above)  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  idols  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
former  are  mere  arbitrary  abstractions;  the  latter 
the  true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  his  creatures,  as 
they  are  imprinted  on,  and  defined  in  matter,  by 
true  and  exquisite  touches.  Truth,  therefore, 
and  utility  are  here  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
effects  are  of  more  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
from  the  benefit  they  confer  on  men. 

125.  Others  may  object  that  we  are  only  doing 
that  which  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
ancients  followed  the  same  course  as  ourselves. 
They  may  imagine,  therefore,  that,  after  all  this 
stir  and  exertion,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some 
of  those  systems  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients :  for  that  they,  too,  when  commencing  their 
meditations,  laid  up  a  great  store  of  instances 
and  particulars,  and  digested  them  under  topics 
and  titles  in  their  commonplace  books,  and  so 
worked  out  their  systems  and  arts,  and  then  de- 
cided  upon  what  they  discovered,  and  related 
now  and  then  some  examples  to  confirm  and 
throw  light  upon  their  doctrine;  but  thought  it 
superfluous  and  troublesome  to  publish  their 
notes,  minutes,  and  commonplaces,  and,  therefore, 
followed  the  example  of  builders,  who  remove 
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the  scaffolding  and  ladders  when  the  building  is 
finished.  Nor  can  we  indeed  believe  the  case  to 
have  been  otherwise.  But  to  any  one,  not  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  our  previous  observations,  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer  this  objection,  or  rather 
scruple.  For,  we  allow  that  the  ancients  had  a 
particular  form  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  their  writings  show  it.  But  it  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  immediately  flew  from  a  few 
instances  and  particulars,  (after  adding  some 
common  notions,  and  a  few  generally  received 
opinions  most  in  vogue,)  to  the  most  general  con- 
clusions, or  the  prineiples  of  the  sciences,  and 
then  by  their  intermediate  propositions  deduced 
their  inferior  conclusions,  and  tried  them  by  the 
test  of  the  immovable  and  settled  troth  of  the 
first,  and  so  constrocted  their  art.  Lastly,  if 
some  new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought 
forward,  which  contradicted  their  dogmas,  they 
either  with  great  subtil ty  reduced  them  to  one 
system,  by  distinctions  or  explanations  of  their 
own  rales,  or  got  rid  of  them  clumsily  as  excep- 
tions, labouring  most  pertinaciously  in  the  mean 
time  to  accommodate  the  causes  of  such  as  were 
not  contradictory  to  their  own  principles.  Their 
natural  history  and  their  experience  were  both 
far  from  being  what  they  ought  to  have  been,^ 
and  their  flying  off  to  generalities  ruined  every 
thing. 

126.  Another  objection  will  be  made  against 
us,  that  we  prohibit  decisions,  and  the  laying 
down  of  certain  principles,  till  we  arrive  regular- 
ly at  generalities  by  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
thus  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense  and  lead  to 
uncertainty.  But  our  object  is  not  uncertainty^ 
but  fltting  certainty,  for  we  derogate  not  from 
the  senses,  but  assist  them,  and  despise  not  the 
understanding,  but  direct  it.  It  is  better  to  know 
what  is  necessary,  and  not  to  imagine  we  are 
fully  in  possession  of  it,  than  to  imagine  that  we 
are  fully  in  possession  of  it,  and  yet  in  reality  to 
know  nothing  which  we  ought. 

127.  Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather 
than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  perfecting  na- 
tural philosophy  alone  according  to  our  method, 
or  the  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logic,  ethics, 
politics.  We  certainly  intend  to  comprehend 
them  all.  And  as  common  logic,  which  regulatea 
matters  by  syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  na- 
tural, but  also  to  every  other  science,  so  our  in- 
ductive method  likewise  comprehends  them  all. 
For  we  form  a  history  and  tables  of  invention  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  eit- 
amples  in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light,  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  like.  But  since  our  method  of  in- 
terpretation, after  preparing  and  arranging  a  his- 
tory, does  not  content  itself  with  examining  the 
operations  and  disquisitions  of  the  mind,  like 
common  logic ;  but  also  inspects  the  nature  of 
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thingSt  we  so  regplate  the  mind  that  it  may  b« 
enabled  to  apply  itself  in  every  respect  correctly 
to  that  nature.  On  that  account  we  deliver  nu« 
merous  and  Taiious  precepts  in  our  doctrine  of 
interpretation,  so  that  they  may  apply  in  some 
measure  to  the  method  of  discovering  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subject-matter  of  investi- 
ipition. 

128.  Let  none  even  doubt  whether  we  aie  anx- 
ious to  destroy  and  demolish  the  philosophy,  erts, 
and  sciences,  which  are  now  in  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  readily  cherish  their  practice,  cultivation, 
and  honour.  For  we  by  no  means  interfere  to 
prevent  the  prevalent  system  from  encouraging 
discussion,  adorning  discourses,  or  being  employ- 
ed servioeably  in  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the 
practice  of  common  life,  and  being  taken,  in 
•hort,  by  general  consent,  as  current  coin.  Nsy, 
we  plainly  declare,  that  the  system  we  offer  will 
Bot  be  very  suitable  for  such  purposes,  not  being 
easily  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  except  by 
effects  and  works.  To  show  our  sincerity  in  pro- 
fessing our  regard  and  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  received  sciences,  we  can  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  our  published  writings,  (especially 
our  books  on  the  advancement  of  learning.)  We 
win  not,  thOTefore,  endeavour  to  evince  it  any 
further  by  words;  but  content  ourselves  with 
steadily  s^nd  professedly  premising,  that  no  gr^at 
progress  can  be  made  1:^  the  present  methods,  in 
the  theory  or  contemplation  of  science,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any  very  abun- 
dant effects. 

139.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  excellence  of  our  proposed  end.  If  we  had 
done  so  before,  we  might  have  appeared  merely 
to  express  our  wishes,  but  now  that  we  have  ex- 
cited hope  and  removed  prejudices,  it  will  perhaps 
have  greater  weight.  Had  we  performed  and 
completely  accomplished  the  whole,  without  fre- 
quently calling  in  others  to  assist  in  our  labours, 
we  should  then  have  refrained  from  saying  any 
more,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  extol  our  own 
deserts.  Since,  however,  the  industry  of  others 
must  be  quickened,  and  their  courage  roused  and 
inflamed,  it  is  right  to  recall  some  points  to  their 
memory. 

First,  then,  the  introduction  of  great  inventions 
appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 
actions  ;  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it.  For 
they  assigned  divine  honours  to  the  authors  of 
inventions,  but  only  heroic  honours  to  those  who 
displayed  civil  merit,  (such  as  the  founders  of 
cities  and  empires,  legialators,  the  deliverers  of 
their  country  from  everlasting  misfortunes,  the 
quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the  like.)  And  if  any 
one  rightly  compare  them,  he  will  find  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  to  be  correct.  For  the  benefits 
derived  from  inventions  may  extend  to  mankind 
in  genera],  but  civil  benefits  to  particular  spots 
alone ;  the  tatlsr,  morsover,  last  but  for  a  time. 


the  former  forever*  Civil  refimnatEmi  eeldom  i» 
carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion,  whilst 
inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  withoot 
injuring  or  afflicting  any. 

Inventions  are,  aleo,  as  it  were,  new  creations 
and  imitations  of  divine  works ;  as  was  expressed 
by  the  poet  :* 

**  Prlniiim  fhigtfimM  Abhh  mortalibiig  «frii 
Didideniit  qvondmm  pnatUntl  nomine  AtliMia 
Et  recreaverant  vitam  leffesqae  rogmrunt.'* 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  that 
whilst  he  flourished  in  the  possession  of  his  eoi* 
pire,  in  wealth,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  works, 
in  his  court,  his  household,  his  fleet,  the  splendour 
of  his  name,  and  the  most  unbounded  admiration 
of  mankind,  he  still  placed  his  glory  in  none  <^ 
these,  but  declared,f  *«That  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
search  it  out." 

Again,  let  any  one  but  consider  the  immenss 
difference  between  men's  lives  in  the  most  polish* 
ed  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  any  wild  and  bar> 
barous  region  of  the  New  Indies,  he  will  think  it 
so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  god  unto 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid  and  bene- 
fits, but  from  their  comparative  states :  the  result 
of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

Again,  we  should  notice  the  force,  effect,  and 
consequences  of  inventions,  which  are  nowhers 
more  conspicuous  than  in  those  three  which  were 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  namely,  printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass.  For  these  three  have 
changed  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  whole 
world;  first  in  literature,  then  in  warfare,  and 
lastly  in  navigation:  and  innumerable  changes 
have  been  thence  derived,  so  that  no  empire,  sect, 
or  star,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  greater  power 
and  influence  on  human  affairs  than  these  mecha* 
nical  discoveries. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  distinguish  three 
species  and  degrees  of  ambition.  First,  that  of 
men  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  power 
in  their  country,  which  is  a  vulgar  and  degenerate 
kind  ;  next,  that  of  men  who  strive  to  enlarge  the 
power  and  empire  of  their  country  over  mankind, 
which  is  more  dignified,  but  not  less  covetous ; 
but  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarge 
the  power  and  empire  of  mankind  in  general  over 
the  universe,  such  ambition  (if  it  may  so  be 
termed)  is  both  more  sound  and  more  noble  than 
the  other  two.  Now,  the  empire  of  man  over 
things  is  founded  on  the  arts  and  sciences  alone, 
for  nature  is  only  to  be  commanded  by  obeying  her. 

*  This  Is  the  opening  of  the  sljrth  book  of  Lncretlue.    B». 
eon  probeblj  quoted  fh>m  memory ;  the  lines  are, 

PrinuB  flrugiferos  fetus  mortalibus  cgris 
DIdidervmt  quondam  frwehttv  nomine  Athene 
Et  reereaverunii  Sac 

The  teeming  com,  that  feeble  mortals  crave, 

First,  and  long  since,  renowned  Athens  gave. 

And  cheered  their  life— then  taught  to  frame  their  laws. 

t  Prov.  XXV.  t. 
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Besides  this*  if  the  benefit  of  aoy  patticolar 
inventioa-has  had  such  an  effect  as  to  indoce  men 
to  consider  him  greater  than  a  man,  who  has  thus 
obliged  the  whole  race ;  how  mach  more  exalted 
will  that  discovery  be,  which  leads  to  the  easy 
discovery  of  every  thing  else !  Yet,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  very  thankful 
for  light  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  oar  way,  to 
practise  arts,  to  read,  to  distingnish  each  other, 
and  yet  sight  is  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than 
the  various  uses  of  light ;  so  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  mote  digni- 
fied in  itself  than  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  discoveries. 

Lastly,  let  none  be  ataimed  at  the  objection  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  becoming  depraved  to  ma- 
levolent or  luxurious  purposes  and  the  like,  for  the 
same  can  be  said  of  every  worldly  good ;  talent, 
eonmge,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and 
the  rest.  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights 
ever  nature,  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God, 
«nd  obtain  that  power,  whose  exercise  will  be 
governed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion. 


ISO.  Butit  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  art 
of  interpreting  nature;  to  which  we  attribute  no 
absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that 
our  precepts  are  most  useful  and  correct.  For  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  command 
a  proper  history  of  nature  and  experience,  and 
would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and  could 
bind  themselves  to  two  things ;  1.  To  lay  aside 
received  opinions  and  notions ;  3.  To  restrain  them- 
selves, till  the  proper  season,  from  generalization, 
they  might,  by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion 
of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpretation 
without  the  aid  of  any  art.  For  interpretation  is 
the  true  and  natural  act  of  the  mind,  when  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed:  certainly,  however,  every 
thing  will  be  more  ready  and  better  fixed  by  our 
precepts. 

Yet  do  we  not  affirm  that  no  addition  can  be 
made  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
mind  in  its  connexion  with  things,  and  not  merely 
relatively  to  its  own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  themselves. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

APHORISMS, 

ON   THE 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  REIGN  OF  MAN. 


1.  To  generate  and  superinduce  a  new  nature, 
or  new  natures,  upon  a  given  body,  is  the  labour 
and  aim  of  human  power :  whilst  to  discover  the 
form  or  true  difference  of  a  given  nature,  or  the 
nature*  to  which  such  nature  is  owing,  or  source 
from  whence  it  emanates,  (for  these  terms  ap- 
proach nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning,) 
18  the  labour  and  discovery  of  human  knowledge. 
And,  subordinate  to  these  primary  labours,  are 
two  others  of  a  secondary  nature  and  inferior 
stamp.  Under  the  first  must  be  ranked  the 
transformation  of  concrete  bodies  from  one  to 
another,  which  is  possible  within  certain  limits ; 
under  the  second,  the  discovery,  in  every  species 
of  generation  and  motion,  of  the  latent  and  unin- 
terrupted process,  from  the  manifest  efficient  and 
manifest  subject-matter  up  to  the  given  form :  and 
a  like  discovery  of  the  latent  conformation  of 
bodies  which  are  at  rest,  instead  of  being  in 
motion. 

3.  The  unhappy  state  of  man^s  actual  know- 
ledge is  manifested  even  by  the  common  asser- 
•  Ti  r(  ^p  tiwat,  or  11  o<9(a  of  ArtotoUc.  8«e  lib.  S.  HeUp. 


tions  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  rightly  laid  down,  that 
'*  true  knowledge  is  that  which  is  deduced  from 
causes.*^  The  division  of  four  causes,  also,  is 
not  amiss :  matter^  form^  the  ^eientf  and  end^  or 
final  cause.*  Of  these,  however,  the  latter  is  so 
far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  even  corrupts  the  / 
sciences,  except  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with^ 
man.  The  discovery  of  form  is  considered  despe* 
rate.  As  for  the  tfficient  cauMe^  and  matter^  (ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  inquiry  and  the 
received  opinions  concerning  them,  by  which 
they  are  placed  remote  from,  and  without  any 
latent  process  towards  form,)  they  are  but  desul- 
tory and  superficial,  and  of  scarcely  any  avail  to 
real  and  active  knowledge.  Nor  are  we  unmind- 
ful of  our  having  pointed  out  and  conected  above 
the  error  of  the  human  mind,  in  assigning  the 
first  qualities  of  essence  to  forms. |  For,  although 
nothing  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies, 

•  These  divliionsare  fWim  Ariitutle*«  MeUphyeloi,  whew 
they  are  terimtd,  1,  €Xi|  ^  ri  vromf^sror.  S,  rd  r(  ^r  th^t, 
9,  S^tv  ii  ipxt  '9f  Ktvtntts-   4,  ri  oh  tvinv — iro)  ri  Jl^tMfvv. 

f  See  Aphnriem  51,  and  2d  paniKrapl)  of  Aphoriam  (^i  t^ 
Um  firat  book. 
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exhibitingr  clear  individual  effects  according  to 
particular  laws  :*  yet,  in  each  branch  of  learning, 
that  very  law,  its  investigation,  discovery,  and 
dovelopment,  are  the  foundation  both  of  theory 
and  practice.!  This,  law,  therefore,  and  its 
parallel  in  each  science,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  form^  adopting  that  word  because  it 
has  grown  into  common  use,  and  is  of  familiar 
occurrence. 

3.  He  who  has  learned  the  cause  of  a  particular 
nature,  (such  as  whiteness  or  heat,)  in  particular 
subjects  only,  has  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge :  as  he  who  can  induce  a  certain  effect 
upon  particular  substances  only,  among  those 
which  are  susceptible  of  it,  has  acquired  but  an 
imperfect  power.  But  he  who  has  only  learned 
the  efficient  and  material  cause,  (which  causes 
are  variable,  and  mere  vehicles  conveying  form  to 
particular  substances,)  may  perhaps  arrive  at 
some  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  does  not 
stir  the  limits  of  things,  which  are  much  more 
deeply  rooted  :  whilst  he  who  is  acquainted  with 
forms,  comprehends  the  unity  of  nature  in  sub- 
stances apparently  most  distinct  from  each  other. 
He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore, 
(though  it  has  never  yet  been  done,)  things  which 
neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  industry 
of  experiment,  nor  chance  itself,  would  ever  have 
brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  have 
escaped  man^s  thoughts.  From  the  discovery  of 
forms,  therefore,  results  genuine  theory  and  free 
practice. 

4.  Although  there  is  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion and  almost  an  identity  between  the  ways  of 
human  power  and  human  knowledge;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  and  inveterate  habit  of 
dwelling  upon  abstractions,  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
method  to  commence  and  build  up  the  sciences 
from  those  foundations  which  bear  a  relation  to 
the  practical  division,  and  to  let  them  mark  out 
and  limit  the  theoretical.  We  must  consider, 
therefore,  what  precepts,  or  what  direction  or 
guide,  a  person  would  most  desire,  in  order  to 
generate  and  superinduce  any  nature  upon  a  given 
body :  and  this  not  in  abstruse,  but  in  the  plainest 
language. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  should  wish  to  super- 
induce the  yellow  colour  of  gold  upon  silver,  or 
an  additional  weight,  (observing  always  the  laws 
of  matterr)  or  transparency  on  an  opaque  stone, 
or  tenacity  in  glass,  or  vegetation  on  a  substance 
which  is  not  vegetable,  we  must  (I  say)  consider 
what  species  of  precept  or  guide  this  person 
would  prefer.    And,  firstly,  he  will  doubtless  be 


*  PIato*>  ideas  or  forms,  nre  the  abftractionsorKeneraliui- 
lions  of  distinct  ■peclesi  which  hmve  no  real  eziatencei  tii^t- 
vtdmuls  onlf  existing. 

t  Observe  throughout.  Bacon's  term  form  means  no  more 
than  law.  See,  Airther,  third  paragraph  of  Aphorlam  17  of 
tldaboolc. 


anxious  to  he  shown  some  method  that  will  nei- 
ther fail  in  effect,  nor  deceive  him  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Secondly,  he  will  be  anxious  thai  the  pre- 
scribed method  should  not  restrict  him  and  tie 
him  down  to  peculiar  means,  and  certain  parti- 
cular methods  of  acting.  For  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  at  a  loss,  and  without  the  power  or  opportunity 
of  collecting  and  procuring  such  means.  Now, 
if  tliere  be  other  means  and  methods  (besides 
those  prescribed)  ef  creating  such  a  nature,  they 
will  perhaps  be  of  such  a  kind  as  are  in  his 
power;  yet,  by  the  confined  limits  of  the  precept 
he  will  be  deprived  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
them.  Thirdly,  he  will  be  anxious  to  be  shown 
something  not  so  difficult  as  the  required  effect 
itself,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  practice. 

We  will  lay  this  down,  therefore,  as  the 
genuine  and  perfect  rule  of  practice;  ««That  it 
should  be  certain,  free,  and  preparatory,  or  having 
relation  to  practice."  And  this  is  the  same  things 
as  the  discovery  of  a  tmeform.  For  the  form  of 
any  nature  is  such,  that  when  it  is  assigned,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  follows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  present  when  that  nature  is  present* 
and  universally  attests  such  presence,  and  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  form  is 
of  such  a  character,  that  if  it  be  removed,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absent  whenever  that  nature  is  absent,  and 
perpetually  testifies  such  absence,  and  exists  in 
no  other  nature.  Lastly,  the  true  form  is  such, 
that  it  deduces  the  particular  nature  from  some 
source  of  essence  existing  in  many  subjects,  and 
more  known  (as  they  term  it)  to  nature,  than  the 
form  itself.*  Such,  then,  is  our  determination 
and  rule  with  regard  to  a  genuine  and  perfect 
theoretical  axiom ;  **  that  a  nature  be  found  con- 
vertible with  a  given  nature,  and  yet  such  as  to 
limit  the  more  known  nature,  in  the  manner  of  a 
real  genus."  But  these  two  rules,  the  practical 
and  theoretical,  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  that 
which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most  correct 
in  theory. 

5.  But  the  rule  or  axiom  for  the  transformation 
of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  regards  the 
body  as  an  aggregate  or  combination  of  simple 
natures.  Thus,  in  gold  are  united  the  following 
circumstances;  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  of  a  certain 
weight,  malleable  and  ductile  to  a  certain  extent; 
it  is  not  volatile,  loses  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire,  melts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  separated  and 
dissolved  by  particular  methods,  and  so  of  the 
other  natures  observable  in  gold.  An  axiom, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  deduces  the  subject  from 
the  f&rms  of  simple  natures.  For  he  who  has 
acquired  the  forms  and  methods  of  superinducing 

*  Thus,  to  adopt  Baton's  own  illustration,  motion  is  a  pro- 
perty common  to  many  subjects,  ftom  which  must  be  deduced 
the  form  of  heal,  by  defining  a  particular  genus  of  motion 
cotivertible  with  heat.  See  the  First  Vintage  in  Aphorism 
90,  below. 
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yellowness,  weight,  daetility,  stability,  delique»- 
cence,  solution,  and  the  like,  and  their  degrees 
and  modes,  will  consider  and  contrive  how  to 
unite  them  In  any  body,  so  as  to*  transform  it 
into  gold.  And  this  method  of  operating  belongs 
to  primary  iaction.  For  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
produce  one  or  many  simple  natures,  except  that 
man  is  more  confined  and  restricted  in  bis  opera- 
tions, if  many  be  required,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  many  natures  together.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  method  of  operat- 
ing (which  considers  natures  as  simple,  though  in 
a-concrete  body)  sets  out  from  what  is  constant, 
eternal,  and  universal  in  nature,  and  opens  such 
broad  paths  to  human  power,  as  the  thoughts  of 
roan  can  in  the  present  state  of  things  scarcely 
comprehend  or  figure  to  itself.  The  second  kind 
of  axiom  (which  depends  on  the  discovery  of  the 
latent  process)  does  not  proceed  by  simple  natures, 
but  by  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  found  in  na- 
ture, and  in  its  usual  course.  For  instance ;  sup- 
pose the  inquiry  to  be,  from  what  beginnings,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  process  gold  or  any 
metal  or  stone  is  generated  from  the  original 
menstruum,  or  its  elements,  up  to  the  perfect 
mineral:  or,  in  like  manner,  by  what  process 
plants  are  generated,  from  the  first  concretion  of 
juices  in  the  earth,  or  from  seeds,  up  to  the  perfect 
plant,  with  the  whole  successive  motion,  and 
varied  and  uninterrupted  efforts  of  nature;  and 
the  same  inquiry  be  made  as  to  a  regularly 
deduced  system  of  the  generation  of  animals 
from  coition  to  birth,  and  so  on  of  other  bodies. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  inquiry  confined  to  the 
mere  generation  of  bodies,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
other  changes  and  labours  of  nature.  For  in- 
stance ;  where  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  whole 
series,  and  continued  operation  of  the  nutritive 
process,  from  the  first  reception  of  the  food,  to  its 
complete  assimilation  to  the  recipient :  or  into  the 
voluntary  motion  of  animals,  from  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  imagination,  and  the  continuous 
efifects  of  the  spirits,  up  to  the  bending  and  mo- 
tion  of  the  joints ;  or  into  the  free  motion  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  other  accessories  which  give 
utterance  to  articulate  sounds.  For  all  these  in- 
vestigations relate  to  concrete  or  associated  na- 
tures, artificially  brought  together,  and  take  into 
consideration  certain  particular  and  special  habits 
of  nature,  and  not  those  fundamental  and  general 
laws  which  constitute  forms.  It  must,  however, 
be  plainly  owned,  that  this  method  appears  more 
prompt  and  easy,  and  of  greater  promise  than  the 
primary  one. 

In  like  manner  the  operative  branch,  which  an- 
Bwers  to  this  contemplative  branch,  extends  and 
advances  its  operation  from  that  which  is  usually 

*  By  the  reeent  dlscoveriea  in  electric  mM^vtisin,  copper 
wiree,  or,  indeed,  wiree  of  any  metal  may  be  transformed 
Into  magDeta ;  the  magnetic  law  or  form  having  been  to  that 
extant  discovered. 


observed  in  nature,  to  other  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  it,  or  not  very  remote  from  such 
immediate  connexion.  But  the  higher  and  radi- 
cal operations  upon  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
primary  axioms.  Besides,  even  where  man  has  not 
the  means  of  acting,  but  only  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  in  astronomy,  (for  man  cannot  act  upon, 
change,  or  transform  the  heavenly  bodies,)  the 
investigation  of  facts  or  truth,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  coincidences,  must  be 
referred  to  those  primary  and  universal  axioms 
that  regard  simple  natures ;  such  as  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation,  attraction,  or  the  magnetic 
force,  and  many  others  which  are  more  common 
than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  For,  let 
no  one  hope  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  earth  or  heaven  revolve  in  the  diurnal  motion, 
unless  he  have  first  comprehended  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation. 

6.  But  the  latent  process,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  far  from  being  obvious  to  men's  minds,  beset 
as  they  now  are.  For,  we  mean  not  the  roeap 
sures,  symptoms,  or  degrees  of  any  process 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves, but  simply  a  contfnned  process,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  escapes  the  observation  of 
the  senses. 

For  instance;  in  all  generations  and  transfor- 
mations of  bodies,  we  must  inquire,  what  is  in 
the  act  of  being  lost  and  escaping,  what  remains, 
what  is  being  added,  what  is  being  diluted,  what 
is  being  contracted,  what  is  being  united,  what  is 
being  separated,  what  is  continuous,  what  is 
broken  ofJT,  what  is  urging  forward,  what  impedes, 
what  predominates,  what  is  subservient,  and 
many  other  circumstances. 

Nor  are  these  inquiries  again  to  be  made  in  the 
mere  generation  and  transformation  of  bodies 
only,  but  in  all  other  alterations  and  fluctuations, 
we  must  in  like  manner  inquire ;  what  precedes, 
what  succeeds,  what  is  quick,  what  is  slow, 
what  produces  and  what  governs  motion,  and  the 
like.  All  which  matters  are  unknown  and  unat- 
tempted  by  the  sciences,  in  their  present  heavy 
and  inactive  state.  For,  since  every  natural  act  is 
brought  about  by  the  smallest  efibrts,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  too  small  to  strike  our  senses,  let  no 
one  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  or  change 
nature,  unless  he  have  properly  comprehended 
and  observed  these  efiTorts. 

7.  In  like  manner,  the  investigation  and  disco- 
very of  the  latent  confirmation  in  bodies  is  no  less 
new,  than  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process  and 
form.  For,  we  as  yet  are  doubtless  only  admitted 
to  the  antechamber  of  nature,  and  do  not  prepare 
an  entrance  into  her  presence-room.  But  nobody 
can  endue  a  given  body  with  a  new  nature,  or 
transform  it  successfully  and  appropriately  into  a 
new  body,  without  possessing  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  body  so  to  be  changed  or  transformed. 
For  he  will  run  into  vain,  or,  at  least,  into  difficult 
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and  perrene  methods,  ill  adapted  to  the  natare  of 
the  body  opon  which  he  operates.  A  clear  path, 
therefore,  towards  this  object,  also  mnst  be  thrown 
open,  and  well  supported. 

Labour  is  well  and  usefully  bestowed  upon 
the  anatomy  of  org^aniaed  bodies,  such  as  those 
of  men  and  animals,  which  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tile matter,  and  a  useful  examination  of  nature. 
This  speoies  of  anatomy,  howerer,  is  that  of  first 
sigrht,  open  to  the  senses,  and  takes  place  only  in 
organized  bodies.  It  is  obvious,  and  of  rrady 
access,  when  compared  with  the  real  anatomy  of 
latent  conformation  in  bodies  which  are  considered 
similar,  particularly  in  speeifie  objects  end  their 
parts :  as  those  of  iron,  stone,  and  the  similar 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  root,  the  leaf, 
(he  flower,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  bones,  &c. 
Yet  human  industry  has  not  completely  neglected 
this  species  of  anatomy :  for  we  hare  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  separation  of  similar  bodies  by  dis- 
tillation, and  other  solutions,  which  shows  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  compound,  by  the  union  of 
the  homogeneous  parts.  These  methods  are  use- 
fa],  and  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  although 
attended  generally  with  fallacy:  for  many  na- 
tures are  assigned  and  attributed  to  the  separate 
bodies,  as  if  they  had  preyiously  existed  in  the 
compound,  which,  in  reality,  an  recently  bestow- 
ed and  superinduced  by  fire  and  heat,  and  the 
other  modes  of  separation.  Besides,  it  is,  after 
all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of  discovering 
the  real  conformation  in  the  compound,  which  is 
•0  subtile  and  nice,  that  it  is  rather  confused  and 
lost  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  than  discovered 
and  brought  to  light. 

A  separation  and  solution  of  bodies,  therefore, 
is  to  be  effected,  not  by  fire  indeed,  but  rather  by 
reasoning  and  true  induetion,  with  the  assistance 
of  experiment,  and  by  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies,  and  a  reduction  to  those  simple  natures 
and  their  forms,  which  meet  and  are  combined  in 
the  compound ;  and  we  must  assuredly  pass  from 
Vulcan  to  Minerira,  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  texture  and  conformation  of  bodies,  upon 
which  every  occult  and  (as  it  is  sometimes  oilled) 
specific  property  and  virtue  of  things  depends, 
and  wheooe,  also,  every  rule  of  powerful  change 
and  transformation  is  deduced. 

For  instance,  we  must  examine  what  spirit  is 
in  every  body,  what  tangible  essence ;  whether  that 
spirit  is  copious  and  exuberant,  or  meagre  and 
scarce,  fine  or  coarse,  aeriform  or  igniform,  active 
or  sluggish,  weak  or  robust,  progressive  or  retro- 
grade, abrupt  or  continnons,  agreeing  with  exte> 
nal  and  surrounding  objects,  or  differing  from 
them,  &c.  In  like  manner  must  we  treat  tangi- 
ble  essence,  (which  admits  of  as  many  distinctions 
as  the  spirit,)  and  its  hairs,  fibres,  and  varied 
texture.  Again,  the  situation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
corporeal  mass,  its  pores,  passages,  veins,  and 
cells,  and  the  rndimenU  or  first  essays  of  the 


organic  body  are  Mbfeetto  the  tame  examination. 
In  these,  however,  as  in  our  former  inquiries,  and 
therefore  in  the  whole  investigation  of  latent  coin 
formation,  the  only  genuine  and  clear  light  which 
completely  dispels  all  darkness  and  subtile  diffi- 
culties, is  admitted  by  means  of  the  primary 
axioms. 

8.  This  method  will  not  bring  as  to  atoms,* 
which  takes  for  granted  the  vacuum,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  matter,  (neither  of  which  hypothesea 
is  correct ;)  bat  to  the  real  particles,  such  as  we 
discover  them  to  be.  Nor  is  there  any  ground 
for  alarm  at  this  refinement,  as  if  it  were  inexpli* 
cable,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  inquiry  is 
directed  to  simple  natures,  the  more  will  every 
thing  be  placed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  light ; 
since  we  transfer  our  attention  from  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simple,  from  the  incommensurable  to 
the  commensurable,  from  surds  to  rational  quanti- 
ties, from  the  indefinite  and  vague  to  the  definite 
and  certain :  as  when  we  arrive  at  the  elementa 
of  letters,  and  the  simple  tones  of  concords.  The 
investigation  of  nature  is  best  conducted  when 
mathematics  are  applied  to  physics.  Again,  let 
none  be  alarmed  at  vast  numbers  and  fractions; 
for,  in  calculation,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down  or  to 
reflect  upon  a  thousand  as  a  unit,  or  the  thoa* 
sandth  part  of  an  integer  as  an  integer  itself. 

9.  Fromf  the  two  kinds  of  axioms  above  spec!* 
fied  arise  the  two  divisions  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  we  will  use  the  commonly  adopted 
terms,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  our  meaning, 
in  our  own  sense.  Let  the  investigation  of  forms* 
which  (in  reasoning  at  least,  and  afler  their  own 
laws)  are  eternal  and  immutable,  constitute  me/e- 
phyaicMf  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  confor- 
mation (which  all  relate  merely  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  not  to  her  fundamental  and 
eternal  laws)  constitate  phyneg.  Parallel  to  these 
let  there  be  two  practical  divisions;  to  jihytict 
that  of  meehamcM,  and  to  metaphytiet  that  of  magie^ 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  its 
ample  means  and  its  command  over  nature. 

10.  The  object  of  our  philosophy  being  thus 
laid  down,  we  proceed  to  precepts,  in  the  most 
clear  and  regular  order.    The  signs  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  comprehend  two  divisions :  the  / 
first  regards  the  eliciting  or  creating  of  axioms  ( 
from  experiment,  the  second  the  deducing  or  de.  \ 
riving  of  new  experiments  from  axioms.    The  J 
first  admits  of  three  subdivisions  into  minUira* 
tiona.    1.  To  the  senses.    3.  To  the  memory. 


*  The  theory  of  the  EpIeiireaiM  and  others.  The  atomi  are 
suppoeed  to  be  IndWIsible,  unalterable  partielee,  endued  with 
all  the  properties  of  the  given  body,  and  forming  that  body  by 
their  anion.  They  mutt  be  separated  of  course,  which  either 
takes  a  vacuum  for  granted,  or  introduces  a  tertium  quid  into 
the  composhioB  of  the  body. 

t  Compare  the  three  following  airtmrisms  with  the  three 
lest  chaptera  of  Um  third  book  of  the  De  Aagmentia  0clemis- 
nin. 
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3.  To  the  mind  or  rtmon.  For  wa  aiusl  first  pre- 
pare as  a  foondatioQ  for  the  whole  a  complete  and 
aocttrate  natural  and  experimental  hietoiy.  We 
mast  not  imagine  or  invent,  but  discoyer  the  acta 
and  properties  of  nature. 

But  natural  and  experimental  history  is  so 
varied  and  diffuse,  that  it  confounds  and  distracts 
the  understanding  unless  it  he  fixed  and  exhibited 
in  due  order.  We  must,  therefore,  form  tables 
and  co-ordinations  of  instances,  upon  such  a  plan, 
and  in  such  order,  that  the  understanding  may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

Even  when  this  is  done,  the  understanding,  left 
to  itself  and  its  own  operation,  is  incompetent  and 
unfit  to  construct  its  axioms  without  direction 
and  support.  Our  third  ministration,  therefore, 
mUst  be  true  and  legitimate  induction,  the  very 
key  of  interpretation.  We  must  begin,  however, 
at  the  end,  and  go  back  again  to  the  others. 

11.  The  investigation  of  Forms  proceeds  thus : 
-A  nature  being  given,  we  must  first  present  to  the 
understanding  all  the  known  instances  which 
agree  in  the  same  nature,  although  the  subject-mat- 
ter be  considerably  diversified.  And  this  collec- 
tion must  be  made  as  a  mere  history,  and  without 
any  premature  reflection,  or  too  great  degree  of 
refinement.  For  instance:  take  the  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat. 

Instances  agreeing  in  the  Form  cf  Heat, 

I.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  summer, 
and  at  noon. 

3.  The  same  reflected  and  condensed,  as  be- 
tween mountains,  or  along  walls,  and  particularly 
in  burning  mirrore. 

3.  I^rnited  meteore. 

4.  Burning  lightning. 

5.  Eruptions  of  flames  from  the  cavities  of 
mountains,  &c. 

6.  Flame  of  every  kind. 

7.  Ignited  solids. 

8.  Natural  warm  baths. 

9.  Warm  or  heated  liquids. 

10.  W^arm  vapoura  and  smoke:  and  the  air 
itself,  which  admits  a  most  powerful  and  violent 
heat  if  confined,  as  in  reverberating  furnaces. 

II.  Damp  hot  weather,  arising  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  air,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

13.  Confined  and  subterraneous  air  in  some 
caverns,  particularly  in  winter. 

13.  All  shaggy  substances,  as  wool,  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  contain 
some  heat. 

14.  All  bodies,  both  solid  and  liquid,  dense  and 
rare,  (as  the  air  itself,)  placed  near  fire  for  any 
time. 

15.  Sparks  arising  from  the  violent  pereussion 
of  flint  and  steel. 

16.  All  bodies  rubbed  violently,  as  stone,  wood. 


cloth,  &o.,  so  that  mdden,  and  axles  of  wheels, 
sometimes  catch  fire,  and  the  West  Indians  obtain 
fire  by  attrition. 

17.  Green  and  moist  vegetable  matter  confined 
and  rubbed  together;  as  roses,  peas  in  baskets ; 
so  hay,  if  it  be  damp  when  stacked,  often  catchtts 
fire. 

18.  Quicklime  sprinkled  with  water. 

19.  Iron,  when  firet  dissolved  by  acids  in  a 
glass,  and  without  any  application  to  fire;  the 
same  of  tin,  but  not  so  intensely. 

30.  Animals,  particularly  internally ;  although 
the  heat  is  not  perceivable  by  the  touch  in  insects, 
on  account  of  Uieir  small  sise. 

31.  Horse  dong,  and  the  like  excrement  from 
other  animals,  when  fresh. 

33.  Strong  oil  of  sulphur  and  of  vitriol  exhibtl 
the  operation  of  heat  in  burning  linen. 

33.  As  does  the  oil  of  marjoram,  and  like  sub- 
stances, in.  burning  the  bony  substance  of  the 
teeth. 

34.  Strong  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
exhibit  the  same  effects ;  so  that  white  of  eggs 
when  thrown  into  it,  grows  hard  and  white,  almost 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  boiled,  and  bread 
becomes  burnt  and  brown  as  if  toasted. 

36.  Aromatic  substances  and  warm  plants,  as 
the  draconculus  [arum,]  old  nasturtium,  &e.; 
which,  though  they  be  not  warm  to  the  touch, 
(whether  whole  or  pulverized,)  yet  are  discovered 
by  the  tongue  and  palate  to  be  warm  and  almost 
burning  when  slightly  masticated. 

36.  Strong  vinegar  and  all  acids,  or  any  part  of 
the  body  not  clothed  with  the  epidermis,  as  the 
eye,  tongue,  or  any  wounded  part,  or  where  the 
skin  is  removed,  excite  a  pain  differing  but  little 
from  that  produced  by  heat. 

37.  Even  a  severe  and  intense  cold  produces  a 
sensation  of  burning.* 

**  Nam  Boreo  penetraMle  fHgm  adurlt." 

5^.  Other  instances. 

We  are  wont  to  call  this  a  table  of  existence 
and  presence. 

13.  We  must  next  present  to  the  nnderetanding 
instances  which  do  not  admit  of  the  given  nature ; 
for  form  (as  we  have  observed)  ought  no  less  to 
be  absent  where  the  given  nature  is  absent,  than 
to  be  present  where  it  is  present.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  examine  every  instance,  our  labour 
would  be  infinite. 

Negatives,  therefore,  must  be  classed  under 
the  affirmatives,  and  the  want  of  the  given  nature 
must  be  inquired  into  more  particularly  in  objects 
which  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  those 
othera  in  which  it  is  present  and  manifest.  And 
this  we  are  wont  to  term  a  table  of  deviation  or 
of  absence  in  proximity. 

*  *'  Ne  tenuM  pluvte,  rmpldive  potentia  aolis 
Acrlor,  aut  Boree  penetrabUe  ttiga^  adurat.** 
Firg.  O^rg.  I.  ▼.  03»  03. 
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ProosimaU  Indanee»  wanUng  the  Nature  of  Heat. 

Flnt  oegitlve  •ubjunctive  instance  to  the  flnt  afflnnatlve 

inatancoa. 

The  rays  of  the  moon,  stare,  and  comets,  are 
not  found  to  be  warm  to  the  touch,  nay,  the 
aevereet  cold  has  been  obseired  to  take  place  at 
the  full  of  the  moon.  Yet  the  larger  fixed  stare  are 
supposed  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  the 
heat  of  the  son,  as  he  approaches  thera;  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  the  lion«  for  instance,  and 
in  the  dog-days. 

Second  negative  to  the  eecond  affirmative. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  in  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  give  no  heat,  to  account  for 
which  the  commonly  assigned  reason  is  satisfacto- 
ry ;  namely,  that  that  region  is  neither  sufficiently 
near  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  whence  the  rays  ema- 
nate, nor  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  reflected. 
And  the  fact  is  manifested  by  snow  being  perpe- 
tual on  the  tops  of  mountains,  unless  extremely 
lofty.  But  it  is  observed  on  the  other  hand  by 
some,  that  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  free  from  snow,  which  only  lies  in  the 
lower  part,  as  you  ascend.  Besides,  the  air  on 
the  summit  of  these  mountains  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  cold,  but  only  thin  and  shsrp ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  Andes,  it  pricks  and  hurts  the  eyes 
from  its  extreme  sharpness,  and  even  excites  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  produces  vomiting. 
The  ancients  also  observed,  that  the  rarity  of  the 
air  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  was  such,  that 
those  who  ascended  it,  were  obliged  to  carry 
sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
to  apply  them  now  and  then  to  their  nostrils,  as 
the  air  was  not  dense  enough  for  their  respiration ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  mountain  it  is  also  related, 
there  reigned  so  great  a  serenity  and  calm,  free 
from  rain,  snow,  or  wind,  that  the  lettera  traced 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  by  the  fingere  of  those  who  had  offered 
them,  would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
year.  Those  even,  who,  at  this  day,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  walk  by  night  and 
not  in  the  daytime,  and  are  advised  and  pressed 
by  their  guides,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  to  make 
haste  in  their  descent,  on  account  of  the  danger, 
(apparently  arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere,) lest  their  breathing  should  be  relaxed  and 
suffocated. 

Third  negative  to  the  eecond  affirmative. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  polar 
regions  is  found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient  in 
producing  heat ;  so  that  the  Dutch,  who  wintei^ 
ed  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  expected  that  their  ves- 
sels would  be  freed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  mass  of  ice  which 
had  blocked  it  up,  were  disappointed  and  obliged 
to  embark  in  their  boat.    Hence  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  appear  to  have  but  Ihtie  power  even 
on  the  plain,  and  when  reflected,  unless  they  are 
multiplied  and  condensed,  which  takes  place 
when  the  sun  tends  more  to  the  perpendicular ; 
for  then  the  incidence  of  the  rays  oceure  at  more 
acute  angles,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sun  is  in  a  very  oblique  position,  the  angles  of 
incidence  are  very  obtuse  and  the  reflected  rays 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  mean  time  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  may  be  many  operations 
of  the  solar  rays,  relating  too  to  the  nature  of 
heat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  our  touch,  so 
that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  do  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce warmth,  but,  with  regard  to  some  other 
bodies,  have  their  due  effect  in  producing  it. 

Fourth  negative  to  the  lecond  affirmative. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  msde.  Take 
a  lens  the  reverse  of  a  burning  glass,  and  place 
it  between  the  hand  and  the  solar  rays,  and  ob» 
serve  whether  it  diminish  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
a  burning  glass  increases  it.  For  it  is  clear,  with 
regard  to  the  visual  rays,  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  lens  is  made  of  unequal  thickness  in  the 
middle  and  at  its  sides,  the  imagea  appear  either 
more  diffused  or  contracted.  It  should  be  seen, 
therefore,  if  the  same  be  true  with  regard  to  heat. 

Fifth  negative  to  the  eeeond  affimuttive. 

Let  the  experiment  be  well  tried,  whether  the 
lunar  rays  can  be  received  and  collected  by  the 
strongest  and  best  burning-glasses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce even  the  least  degree  of  heat.  But  if  that 
degree  be,  perhaps,  so  subtile  and  weak,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  or  ascertained  by  the  touch,  we 
must  have  recouree  to  those  glasses  which  indi- 
cate the  warm  or  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  let  the  lunar  rays  fall  through  the  burning 
glass  on  the  top  of  this  thermometer,  and  then 
notice  if  the  water  be  depressed  by  the  heat.* 

Sixth  negative  to  the  lecond  affirmative. 

Let  the  burning-glass  be  tried  on  warm  objects 
which  emit  no  luminous  rays,  as  heated,  but  not 
ignited  iron  or  stone,  or  hot  water,  or  the  like ; 
and  observe  whether  the  heat  become  increased 
and  condensed,  as  happens  with  the  solar  rays. 

Seventh  negative  to  the  eecond  affirmative. 

Let  it  be  tried  on  common  flame. 

Eighth  negative  to  the  third  affirmative. 

The  effect  of  comets,  (if  we  can  reckon  them 
amongst  meteore,)  in  augmenting  the  heat  of  the 
season,  is  not  found  to  be  constant  or  clear,  al- 
though droughts  have  generally  been  observed  to 
follow  them.    However,  luminous  lines,  and  pil- 

*  For  the  conetmctlon  of  Bacon'e  thermometer  lee  No.  38 
in  the  table  of  the  degreee  of  heat.  It  servee  also  as  a  Iw- 
rometer,  but  ia  inaecurete  in  both  capacitiee. 
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IttSf  and  openings*  and  the  likey  appear  more 
often  in  winter  than  ia  summer,  and  especially 
with  the  most  intense  eold,  but  joined  with 
drought.  Lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  thun- 
der, however,  rarely  happen  in  winter,  and  gene- 
rally at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats.  The 
appearances  we  term  falling  stars,  are  generally 
supposed  to  consist  of  some  shining  and  enflamed 
viscous  substance,  rather  than  of  violently  hot 
matter.    But  let  this  be  further  investigated. 

Ninth  negative  to  the  fourth  affirmative. 

Some  coruscations  emit  light  without  burning; 
but  are  never  accompanied  by  thunder* 

Tenth  negative  to  the  fifth  affirmative. 

Eructations  and  eruptions  of  flame  are  to  be 
found  in  cold  climates  as  well  as  in  hot,  as  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland ;  just  as  the  trees  of  cold 
countries  are  sometimes  inflammable,  and  more 
pitchy  and  resinous  than  in  warm ;  as  the  fir,  pine, 
and  the  like.  But  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  where  such  eruptions  are  wont  to  happen,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to 
subjoin  a  negative  instance  to  the  affirmative. 

Eleventh  negative  to  the  elzth  affirmative. 

All  flame  is  constantly  more  or  less  warm,  and 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  negative.  Yet,  it 
is  said,  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
which  sometimes  is  drivep  against  walls,  has  but 
little  heat ;  perhaps  it  resembles  that  of  spirits  of 
wine,  which  is  mild  and  gentle.  That  flame, 
however,  appears  yet  milder,  which,  in  some  well 
authenticated  and  serious  histories,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  round  the  head  and  hair  of  boys  and  vir- 
gins, and  instead  of  burning  their  hair,  merely  to 
have  played  about  it.  And  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  sort  of  flash,  without  any  evident  heat,  has 
sometimes  been  seen  about  a  horse  when  sweat* 
ing  at  night,  or  in  damp  weather.  It  is  also  a 
well  known  fact,*  and  it  was  almost  considered 
as  a  miracle,  that,  a  few  years  since,  a  girPs  apron 
sparkled  when  a  little  shaken  or  rubbed ;  which 
was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  alum  or  salts 
with  which  the  apron  was  imbued,  and  which, 
afWr  having  been  stuck  together  and  incrusted 
rather  strongly,  were  broken  by  tiie  friction.  It 
is  well  known  that  all  sugar,  whether  candied  or 
plain,  if  it  be  hard,  will  sparkle  when  broken  or 
scraped  in  the  dark.  In  like  manner  sea  and  salt 
water  is  sometimes  found  to  shine  at  night  when 
struck  violently  by  the  oar.  The  foam  of  the  sea, 
when  agitated  by  tempests,  also  sparkles  at  night, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  this  appearance  the  sea*s 
lungs.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained 
what  degree  of  heat  attends  the  flame  which  the 
ancient  sailors  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
moderns  call  St.  Ermus^s  fire. 

*  Waa  h  a  silk  apron,  wMeh  will  extalbtt  elefltrk  apftrkil 
but  ellk  was  then  scarce. 
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Twelfth  negative  to  the  seventh  aflmative. 
Evetf  ignited  body  that  is  red-hot  is  always 
warm,  although  without  flame,  nor  is  any  nega- 
tive instance  subjoined  to  this  affirmative.  Rot- 
ten wood,  however,  approaches  nearly  to  it,  for  it 
shines  at  night,  and  yet  is  not  found  to  be  warm ; 
and  the  putrefying  scales  of  fish,  which  shine  in 
the  same  manner,  are  not  warm  to  the  toueh,  nor 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  the  fly  called 
lucciola.* 

Thirteenth  negative  to  the  eighth  affirmative. 

The  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  of  natural 
warm  baths  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and,  therefore,  a  negative  instance  is  not  subjoined. 

Fourteenth  negative  to  the  ninth  affirmative. 

To  the  instances  of  warm  liquids  we  may  sub- 
join the  negative  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  li- 
quids in  general.  For  no  tangible  liquid  is  known 
that  is  at  once  warm  in  its  nature  and  constantly 
continues  warm ;  but  their  heat  is  only  superin- 
duced as  an  adventitious  nature  for  a  limited  time ; 
so  that  those  which  are  extremely  warm  in  their 
power  and  effect,  as  spirits  of  wine,  chjrmical 
aromatic  oils,  the  oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
the  like,  and  which  speedily  bum,  are  yet  cold  at 
first  to  the  touch,  and  the  water  of  natural  baths, 
poured  into  any  vessel  and  separated  from  its 
source,  cools  down  like  water  heated  by  the  fire. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  oily  substances  are  ra- 
ther less  cold  to  the  touch  than  those  that  are 
aqueous,  oil  for  instance  than  water,  silk  than 
linen ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  table  of  degrees  of 
cold. 

Fifteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  afflrmatlve. 

In  like  manner  we  may  subjoin  a  negative  in- 
stance to  that  of  warm  vapour,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  vapour  itself ;  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  For  exhalations  from  oily  snbstanoes, 
though  easily  inflammable,  are  yet  never  waim 
unless  recently  inhaled  from  some  warm  substance. 

Sixteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  instance  of  air. 
For  we  never  perceive  that  air  is  warm,  unless 
confined  or  pressed,  or  manifestly  heated  by  the 
sun,  by  fire,  or  some  other  warm  body. 

Seventeenth  negative  to  the  eleventh  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  is  exhibited  in  weather  by 
its  coldness  with  an  east  or  north  wind,  beyond 
what  the  season  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  Just  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  the  south  or  west 
winds.  An  inclination  to  rain  (especially  in  win- 
ter) attends  warm  weather,  and  to  frost  cold  wea- 
ther. 

Eighteenth  negative  to  the  twelfth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  as  to  air  confined  in  eavema 

*  The  Italian  ftre-fly. 
9i3 
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may  be  obaerred  in  summer.  Indeed  we  should 
make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
confined  air.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  qualities 
of  air  in  its  own  nature  with  regard  to  beat  and 
cold,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  doubt. 
For  air  evidently  derives  its  heat  from  the  efiects 
of  celestial  bodies,  and  possibly  its  cold  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  raid  region  of 
air  (as  it  is  termed)  from  cold  Yapours  and  snow, 
so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  air  by  that  which  is  out  of  doors  and  exposed, 
but  a  more  correct  one  might  be  derived  from  con- 
fined air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  air 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  such  materials 
as  would  not  imbue  it  with  heat  or  cold  of  them- 
selves, nor  easily  admit  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
ternal  atmosphere.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  therefore  with  an  earthen  jar,  covered  with 
folds  of  leather  to  protect  it  from  the  external  air, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in 
this  vessel  well  closed.  On  opening  the  jar,  the 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
hand  or  a  graduated  glass  tube. 

Nineteentb  negative  to  the  thirteenth  afllrmmtlye. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
warmth  of  wool,  skins,  feathers,  and  the  like,  is 
derived  from  a  slight  inherent  heat,  since  they  are 
animal  excretions,  or  from  their  being  of  a  certain 
fat  and  oily  nature  that  accords  with  heat,  or 
merely  from  the  confinement  and  separation  of 
air  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.* For  all  air  appears  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  when  separated  from  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  Let  an  experiment  be  made, 
therefore,  with  fibrous  substances  of  linen,  and  not 
of  wool,  feathers,  or  silk,  which  are  animal  ex- 
cretions. For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  pow- 
ders (where  air  is  manifestly  enclosed)  are  less 
cold  thva  the  substances  when  whole,  just  as  we 
imagine  froth  (which  contains  air)  to  be  less  cold 
Jian  the  liquid  itself. 

Twentieth  negative  to  the  fonrteenth  afllnnative. 

We  have  here  no  exactly  negative  instance,  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  body  tangible  or 
spirituous  which  does  not  admit  of  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  this  difier- 
enee,  that  some  admit  it  more  rapidly,  as  air,  oil, 
and  water,  others  more  slowly,  as  stone  and  me- 
tals.f  This,  however,  belongs  to  the  table  of 
degrees. 

Twenty-firat  negative  to  the  fifteenth  aAnnatlve. 
No  negative  is  here  subjoined,  except  the  re- 


*  This  lait  Is  fonnd  to  be  the  real  air  not  being  a  good  con* 
dvctor,  and  therefore  not  allowing  the  escape  of  heat.  The 
confined  air  ia  disengaged  when  these  subsUnees  are  placed 
under  an  exhausted  receiver. 

t  This  Is  erroneous.  Air,  in  (ket,  is  one  of  the  worst,  and 
mauls  ars  the  beet  conductors  of  heat. 


mark  that  sparks  are  not  kindled  by  flint  and  steel, 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  unless  some  small 
particles  of  the  stone  or  metal  are  struck  off,  and 
that  the  air  never  fonns  them  by  friction,  as  is 
commonly  supposed ;  besides,  the  sparks  from  the 
weight  of  the  ignited  substance,  have  a  tendency 
to  descend  rather  than  to  rise,  and  when  extin- 
guished become  a  sort  of  dark  ash. 

Twenty-second  negative  to  the  sixteenth  aflrmative. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  here  again  there  is  no 
negative.  For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tangible  body  which  does  not  become  decidedly 
warm  by  friction,  so  that  the  ancients  feigned  that 
the  gods  had  no  other  means  or  power  of  creating 
heat  than  the  friction  of  air,  by  rapid  and  violent 
rotation.  On  this  point,  however,  further  inquiry 
must  be  made,  whether  bodies  projected  by  ma^ 
chines  (as  balls  from  cannon)  do  not  derive  some 
degree  of  heat  from  meeting  the  air,  which  renders 
them  somewhat  warm  when  they  fall.  The  air 
in  motion  rather  cools  than  heats,  as  in  the  winds, 
the  bellows,  or  breath  when  the  mouth  is  con. 
tracted.  The  motion,  however,  in  such  instances 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  excite  heat,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  air  and  not  to  its  component 
parts,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  heat  should 
not  be  generated. 

Twenty-third  negative  to  the  seventeenth  aflirmative. 

We  must  make  a  move  diligent  inquiry  into  this 
instance.  For  herbs,  and  green  and  moist  vege* 
tables  appear  to  possess  a  latent  heat,  so  small, 
however,  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  in 
single  specimens,  but  when  they  are  united  and 
confined,  so  that  their  spirit  cannot  exhale  into  the 
air,  and  they  rather  warm  each  other,  their  heat  is 
at  once  manifested,  and  even  flame  occasionally 
in  suitable  substances. 

Twenty*fottrth  negative  to  the  eighteenth  afllnnative. 

Here,  too,  we  must  make  a  more  diligent 
inquiry.  For  quicklime,  when  sprinkled  with 
water,  appears  to  conceive  heat,  either  from  its 
being  collected  into  one  point,  (as  we  observed  of 
herbs  when  confined,)  or  from  the  irritation  and 
exasperation  of  the  fiery  spirit  by  water,  which 
occasions  a  conflict  and  struggle.  The  true  reason 
will  more  readily  be  shown  if  oil  be  used  instead 
of  water,  for  oil  will  equally  tend  to  collect  the 
confined  spirit,  but  not  to  irritate.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more  general,  both  by  using 
the  ashes  and  calcined  products  of  diflTerent  bodies, 
and  by  pouring  difierent  liquids  upon  them. 

Twenty-fifUi  negative  to  the  nineteenth  aArmailve. 

A  negative  instance  may  be  subjoined  of  other 
metals  which  are  more  sofi  and  soluble.  For  leaf 
gold  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  or  lead  by  aqua 
fortis,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch  whilst  dissolving, 
no  more  is  quicksUver,  (as  ftr  as  I  remember,)  but 
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silrer  excites  a  slight  heat,  and  so  does  copper, 
and  tin  yet  more  plainly,  and  roost  of  all,  iron  and 
stee),  which  excite  not  only  a  powerful  heat,  but  a 
yiolent  bubbling.  The  heat,  therefore,  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  struggle  which  takes  place 
when  these  strong  dissoWents  penetrate,  dig  into, 
and  tear  asunder  the  parts  of  those  substances, 
whilst  the  snbstances  themselves  resist.  When, 
however,  the  substances  yield  more  easily, 
scarcely  any  heat  is  excited. 

Twenty-flixth  negative  to  the  twentieth  afllrmative. 

There  is  no  negative  instances  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  animals,  except  in  insects,  (as  has  been 
observed,)  owing  to  their  small  size.  For,  in 
fishes,  as  compared  with  land  animals,  a  lower 
degree  rather  than  a  deprivation  of  heat  is  ob- 
servable. In  plante  and  vegetables,  both  as  te 
their  exudations  and  pith  when  freshly  exposed, 
there  is  no  sensible  degree  of  heat.  But  in  ani- 
mals there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree,  both 
in  particular  parts,  (for  the  heat  varies  near  the 
keut,  the  brain,  and  the  extremities,)  and  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as 
violent  exercise  and  fevers. 

Twenty-eeventh  negative  to  twentyfirat  aArmatlve. 

Here  again  there  is  scarcely  a  negative  instance. 
I  might  add  that  the  excremento  of  animals,  even 
when  they  are  no  longer  fresh,  possess  evidently 
some  effective  heat,  as  is  shown  by  their  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Twenty-eighth  negative  to  the  twenty^eeeond  and  twenty- 
third  afflrmative. 

Such  liquids  (whether  oily  or  watery)  as  are 
intensely  acrid,  exhibit  the  efiecte  of  heat,  by  the 
separation  and  burning  of  bodies  after  some  little 
action  upon  them,  yet  they  are  not  at  first  warm 
to  the  touch.  But  they  act  according  to  their 
affinity  and  the  pores  of  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  aqua  regia  dissolves  gold, 
but  not  silver,  on  the  contrary,  aqua  fortis  dis- 
solves silver,  but  not  gold ;  neither  of  them  dis- 
solves glass,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Twenty-ninth  negative  to  twenty-fonrth  afflnnative. 

Let  spirits  of  wine  be  tried  on  wood,  or  butter, 
wax,  or  piteh,  to  see  if  this  will  melt  them  at  all 
by  their  heat.  For  the  24th  tnstence  shows  that 
they  possess  properties  resembling  those  of  heat 
in  causing  incrustation.  Let  an  experiment  also 
be  made  with  a  graduated  glass  or  calendar,*  con- 
cave at  the  top,  by  pouring  well  rectified  spirito 
of  wine  into  the  cavity,  and  covering  it  up  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  retain  their  heat,  then  ob- 
serve whether  their  heat  make  the  water  descend. 

Thirtieth  negative  to  twenty-flAh  affirmative. 
Spices  and  acrid  herbs  are  sensibly  warm  to  the 

*  See  No.  88,  in  the  uUe  of  the  degree  of  heat. 


palate,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  internally. 
One  should  see,  therefore,  on  what  other  sub- 
stances they  exhibit  the  effecte  of  heat.  Now, 
sailors  tell  us  that  when  large  quantities  of  spices 
are  suddenly  opened,  after  having  been  shut  up 
for  some  time,  there  is  some  danger  of  fever  and 
inflammation  to  those  who  stir  them  or  take  them 
out.  An  experiment  might  therefore  be  made 
whether  such  spices  and  herbs  when  produced 
will,  like  smoke,  dry  fish  and  meat  hung  up  over 
them. 

Thirty-firat  negative  to  twenty-eixth  afflrmative. 

There  is  an  acrid  effect,  and  a  degree  of  pene- 
tration in  cold  liquids,  such  as  vinegar  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  well  as  in  warm,  such  as  oil  of  marjo- 
ram and  the  like.  They  have,  therefore,  an  equal 
effect  in  causing  animated  substances  to  smart, 
and  separating  and  consuming  inanimate  parte. 
There  is  not  any  negative  instance  as  to  this,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  animal  pain  unaccompanied 
by  the  sensation  of  heat. 

Thirty-eecond  negative  to  twenty-seventh  afflrmative. 

There  are  many  effecte  common  to  cold  and 
heat,  however  different  in  their  process.  For, 
snow  balls  appear  to  burn  boys*  hands  after  a 
little  time,  and  cold  no  less  than  fire  preserves 
bodies  from  putrefaction,  besides,  both  heat  and 
cold  contract  bodies.  But  it  is  better  to  refer 
these  instances  and  the  like  to  the  investigation 
of  cold. 

13.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  exhibit  to  tho 
understanding  the  instences  in  which  that  nature* 
which  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  is  present  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  either  by  comparing  ite 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  object,  or  ite 
degree  in  different  objecte.  For,  since  the  form 
of  a  thing  is  its  very  essence,  and  the  thing  only 
differs  from  ite  form  as  the  apparent  from  the 
actual  object,  or  the  exterior  from  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  man 
from  that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  tiie 
universe;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  nature 
can  be  considered  a  real  form,  which  does  not 
uniformly  diminish  and  increase  with  the  given 
nature.  We  are  wont  to  call  this  our  teble  of 
degrees  or  comparative  instences. 

Thble  cf  ike  Degrea  or  Comparative  Instances  (f 

Heat. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit no  degree  of  heat  sensible  to  the  touch,  but 
appear  rather  to  possess  a  potential  heat,  or  dis- 
position and  preparation  for  it.  We  will  then  go 
on  to  others,  which  are  actually  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  observe  the  strength  and  degree  of  it. 

1.  There  is  no  known  solid  or  tengible  body 
which  is  by  ite  own  nature  originally  warm. 
For  neither  stone,  metel,  sulphur,  fossils,  wood, 
water,  nor  dead  animal  carcasses,  are  fpvipd  warm. 
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The  warm  springs  in  baths  appear  to  be  heated 
accidentally,  by  flame,  subtenaneoua  fire,  (such 
as  is  thrown  up  by  Etna  and  many  other  moun- 
tains,) or  by  the  contact  of  certain  bodies,  as 
heat  is  exhibited  in  the  dissolution  of  iron  and 
tin.  The  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  inanimate 
objects  is  not  sensible  to  our  touch,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  degrees  of  cold,  for  wood  and  metal 
are  not  equally  cold.  This,  however,  belongs  to 
the  table  of  degrees  of  cold. 

3.  But  with  regard  to  potential  heat  and  pre- 
disposition to  flame,  we  find  many  inanimate 
substances  wonderfully  adapted  to  it ;  as  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  Bodies  which  have  previously  acquired  heat, 
as  horse-dung  from  the  animal,  or  lime,  and  per- 
haps ashes  or  soot  from  fire,  retain  some  latent 
portion  of  it.  Hence  distillations  and  separations 
of  substances  are  effected  by  burying  them  in 
horse-dung,  and  heat  is  excited  in  lime  by  sprin- 
kling it  with  water,  (as  has  been  before  observed.) 

4.  In  the  vegetable  world  we  know  of  no  plant, 
nor  part  of  any  plant,  (as  the  exudations  or  pith) 
that  is  warm  to  man's  touch.  Yet,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  green  weeds  grow  warm  when 
confined,  and  some  vegetables  are  warm  and 
others  cold  to  our  internal  touch,  i.  e.  the  palate 
and  stomach,  or  even,  after  a  while,  to  our  external 
skin,  (as  is  shown  in  plasters  and  ointments.,) 

5.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  various  parts 
of  animals,  when  dead  or  detached  from  the  rest, 
that  is  warm  to  the  touch.  For  horse-dung  itself 
does  not  retain  its  heat,  unless  it  be  confined  and 
buried.  All  dung,  however,  appears  to  possess 
a  potential  heat,  as  in  manuring  fields.  So,  also, 
dead  bodies  are  endued  with  this  latent  and  po- 
tential heat,  to  such  a  degree  that,  in  cemete- 
ries where  people  are  interred  daily,  the  earth 
acquires  a  secret  heat  which  consumes  any  re- 
cently deposited  body  much  sooner  than  pure 
earth  :  and  they  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are  acquainted  with  a  fine  soft  cloth,  made 
of  the  down  of  birds,  which  can  melt  butter 
wrapt  gently  up  in  it  by  its  own  warmth. 

6.  Manures,  such  as  every  kind  of  dung,  chalk, 
sea-sand,  salt,  and  the  like,  have  some  disposition 
towards  heat. 

7.  All  putrefaction  exhibits  some  slight  degree 
of  heat,  though  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  touch.  For,  neither  the  substances,  which 
by  putrefaction  are  converted  into  animalcule,  as 
flesh  and  cheese,  nor  rotten  wood,  which  shines 
in  the  dark,  are  warm  to  the  touch.  The  heat, 
however,  of  putrid  substances  displays  itself  oc- 
casionally in  a  disgusting  and  strong  scent. 

8.  The  first  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stances which  are  warm  to  the  human  touch,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  animals,  and  this  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,  for  the  lowest  (as  in  in- 
sects) is  scarcely  perceptible,  the  highest  scarcely 
equals  that  of  the  sun's  rays  in  warm  climates 


and  weather,  and  is  not  so  acute  as  to  be  inaaSenK 
ble  to  the  hand.  It  is  said,  however,  of  Constan- 
tius,  and  some  others  of  a  very  dry  constitution 
and  habit  of  body,  that  when  attacked  with  violent 
fevers,  they  became  so  warm  as  to  appear  almost 
to  bum  the  hand  applied  to  them. 

9.  Animals  become  more  warm  by  motion  and 
exercise,  wine  and  feasting,  venery,  burning 
fevers,  and  grief. 

10.  In  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevers  the 
patients  are  at  first  seized  with  cold  and  shivering, 
but  soon  afterwards  become  more  heated  than  al 
first;  in  burning  and  pestilential  fevers  they  are 
hot  from  the  beginning. 

U.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
comparative  beat  of  different  animals,  as  fishes, 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  birds:  and  also  of  the 
different  species,  as  the  lion,  the  kite,  or  man. 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  fishes  are 
the  least  warm  internally,  and  birds  the  moec; 
particularly  doves,  hawks,  and  ostriches. 

12.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative heat  in  different  parts  and  limbs  of  the 
same  animal.  For  milk,  blood,  seed,  and  eggs 
are  moderately  warm,  and  less  hoi  than  the  oat- 
ward  flesh  of  the  animal  when  in  motion  or 
agitated.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  brain, 
stomach,  heart,  and  the  rest,  has  not  yet  been 
equally  well  investigated. 

13.  All  animals  are  externally  cold  in  winter 
and  cold  weather,  but  are  thought  to  be  internally 
warmer. 

14.  The  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  in 
the  warmest  climates  and  seasons,  never  reaches 
such  a  pitch  as  to  light  or  bum  the  dryest  wood 
or  straw,  or  even  tinder  without  the  aid  of  burning- 
glasses.  It  can,  however,  raise  vapour  from 
moist  substances. 

15.  Astronomers  tell  us  that  some  stars  are 
hotter  than  others.  Mars  is  considered  the 
warmest  after  the  sun,  then  Jupiter,  then  Yenusb 
The  moon  and,  above  all,  Saturn  are  considered 
to  be  cold.  Among  the  fixed  stars,  Sirius  is 
thought  the  warmest,  then  Cor  Leonis,  or  Rega- 
ins, then  the  lesser  dog-star. 

The  sun  gives  out  more  heat  as  it  approaches 
towards  the  perpendicular  or  zenith,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  other  planets 
according  to  their  degree  of  heat;  for  instance, 
that  Jupiter  gives  out  more  heat  when  situated 
beneath  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  he  is  beneath 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

17.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  other 
planets  give  more  heat  in  perigee,  from  their  ap- 
proximation to  the  earth,  than  when  in  apogee. 
But  if  in  any  country  the  sun  should  be  both  in 
its  perigee  and  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  necessarily  give  out  more  heat 
than  in  a  country  where  it  is  also  in  perigee,  but 
situated  more  obliquely.  So  that  the  comparative 
altitude  of  the  planets  should  be  observed,  and 
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their  approach  to  or  declination  from  the  perpen- 
dicular in  different  countries. 

18.  The  sun*  and  other  planets  are  thought 
aUo  to  give  out  more  heat  in  proportion  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  larger  fixed  stars ;  as  when  the ! 
sun  is  in  Leo  he  is  nearer  Cor  Leonis,  Cauda ' 
Leonis,  Spica  Virginia,  Sirius,  and  the  lesser 
jog-star,  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  where,  how- 
ever, he  approaches  nearer  to  the  perpendicular. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  quarters  of  the  hea- 
vens produce  a  greater  heat  (though  not  percepti- 
bly) in  proportion  as  they  are  adorned  with  a 
greater  namber  of  stars,  particularly  those  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  heat  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  augmented  in  three  ways:  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular;  3.  Proximity  or  their 
perigee ;  3.  The  conjunction  or  union  of  stars. 

20.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  degree  of  heat  in  animals,  and  even  in 
the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  (as  they  reach 
us,)  and  the  heat  of  the  most  gentle  flame,  and 
even  of  all  ignited  substances,  nay,  liquids,  or  the 
air  itself,  when  unusually  heated  by  fire.  For  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine,  though  diffused  and  un- 
collected, is  yet  able  to  set  straw,  linen,  or  paper 
on  fire,  which  animal  heat,  or  that  of  the  sun,  will 
nev^r  accomplish  without  a  burning-glass. 

21.  There  are,  however,  many  degrees  of 
strength  and  weakness  inflame  and  ignited  bodies : 
but  no  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  in  this 
respect,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  it  hastily 
over.  Of  all  flames,  that  of  spirits  of  wine  appears 
to  be  the  most  gentle,  except,  perhaps,  the  ignis 
fatuus,  or  the  flashes  from  the  perspiration  of  ani- 
mals. After  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
the  flame  of  light  and  porous  vegetables,  such  as 
straw,  reeds,  and  dried  leaves;  from  which  the 
flame  of  hair  or  feathers  differs  but  little.  Then, 
perhaps,  comes  the  flame  of  wood,  particularly 
that  which  contains  but  little  rosin  or  pitch,  that 
of  small  wood,  however,  (such  as  is  usually  tied 
np  in  fagots,)  is  milder  than  that  of  the  trunks 
or  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be  easily  tried  in  iron 
furnaces,  where  a  fire  of  fagots  or  branches  of 
trees  is  of  little  service.  Next  follows  the  flame 
of  oil,  tallow,  wax,  and  the  like  oily  and  fat  sub- 
stances, which  are  not  very  violent.  But  a  most 
powerful  heat  is  found  in  pitch  and  rosin,  and  a 
still  greater  in  sulphur,  camphire,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre, and  salts,  (after  they  have  discharged  their 
crude  matter,)  and  in  their  compounds;  as  in 
gunpowder,  Greek  fire,  (vulgarly  called  wild 
fire,)  and  its  varieties,  which  possess  such  a 
stubborn  heat  as  scarcely  to  be  extinguished  by 
water. 

22.  We  consider  that  the  flame  which  results 


*  Thh  notion  te  erron«oua,  but  the  nrn  is  In  Lao  about 
Aaffutt.  when  tbo  onrtb  bu  become  bented  by  tbe  accnmola* 
tlon  of  heat  after  the  loletiee.  The  maximum  of  heat  In  tbe 
day  to  Dotat  noon,  but  about  two  o'clock,  for  tht  lame  reaeon. 


firom  some  imperfect  metals  is  very  strong  and 
active:  but  on  all  these  points  further  inquiry 
should  be  made. 

23.  The  flame  of  vivid  lightning  appears  to  ex> 
ceed  all  the  above,  so  as  sometimes  to  have  melt* 
ed  even  wrought  iron  into  drops,  which  the  other 
flames  cannot  accomplish. 

24.  In  ignited  bodies  there  are  different  degrees 
of  heat,  concerning  which  also  a  diligent  inquiry 
has  not  been  made.  We  consider  the  faintest 
heat  to  be  that  of  tinder,  touchwood,  and  dry  rope 
match,  such  as  is  used  for  discharging  cannon. 
Next  follows  that  of  ignited  charcoal,  or  cinders, 
and  even  bricks,  and  the  like ;  but  the  most  vio- 
lent is  that  of  ignited  metals,  as  jron,  copper,  and 
the  like.  Further  inquiry,  however,  must  be 
made  into  this  also. 

25.  Some  ignited  bodies  are  found  to  be  much 
warmer  than  some  flames ;  for  instance,  red-hot 
iron  is  much  warmer,  and  bums  more  than  the 
flame  of  spirits  of  wine. 

26.  Some  bodies  even  not  ignited,  but  only 
heated  by  the  fire,  as  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
confined  in  reverberatories,  surpass  in  heat  many 
flames  and  ignited  substances. 

27.  Motion  increases  heat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
bellows  and  the  blow-pipe,  for  the  harder  metals 
are  not  dissolved  or  melted  by  steady,  quiet  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 

28.  Let  an  experiment  be  made  with  bnming- 
glasses ;  in  which  respect  I  have  observed,  that 
if  a  glass  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches, 
for  instance,  from  the  combustible  object,  it  does 
not  kindle  or  burn  it  so  readily  as  if  Uie  glass  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  (for  instance,) 
and  be  then  gradually  and  slowly  withdrawn  to 
the  distance  of  ten  inches.  The  cone  and  focus 
of  the  rays,  however,  are  the  same,  but  the  mere 
motion  increases  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

29.  Conflagrations,  which  take  place  with  a 
high  wind,  are  thought  to  make  greater  way 
against  than  with  the  wind,  because,  when  the 
wind  slackens,  the  flame  recoils  more  rapidly  than 
it  advances,  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 

30.  Flame  does  not  burst  out  or  arise  unless  it 
have  some  hollow  space  to  move  and  exert  itself 
in,  except  in  the  exploding  flame  of  gunpowder 
and  the  like,  where  the  compression  and  confine- 
ment of  the  flame  increases  its  fury. 

31.  The  anvil  becomes  so  hot  by  the  hammer, 
that  if  it  were  a  thin  plate,  it  might  probably 
grow  red,  like  ignited  iron,  by  repeated  strokes. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried. 

32.  But  in  ignited  bodies  that  are  porous,  so  a^ 
to  leave  reom  for  the  fire  to  move  itself,  if  its 
motion  be  prevented  by  strong  compression,  the 
fire  is  immediately  extinguished ;  thus  it  is  with 
tinder,  or  the  burning  snuff  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
or  even  hot  charooal  cindere,  for  when  they  are 
squeezed  by  snuffers,  or  the  foot,  and  ^^^  li^e^ 
the  effect  of  the  fire  instantly  ceases. 
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33.  The  approach  towards  a  hot  body,  increases 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  approximation ;  a  simi- 
lar effect  to  that  of  light,  for  the  nearer  any  object 
is  placed  towards  the  light,  the  more  visible  it 
becomes. 

34.  The*  union  of  different  heats  increases 
heat,  unless  the  substances  be  mixed.  For  a  large 
and  small  fire  in  the  same  spot,  tend  mutually  to 
increase  each  other's  heat,  but  lukewarm  water 
poured  into  boiling  water  cools  iL 

35.  The  continued  neighbourhood  of  a  warm 
body  increases  heat.  For  the  heat,  which  per- 
petually passes  and  emanates  from  it,  being  mix- 
ed with  that  which  preceded  it,  multiplies  the 
whole.  A  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  warm  a 
room  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  the  same  fire 
would  in  an  hour.  This  does  not  apply  to  light, 
fer  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  in  any  spot,  gives  no 
more  light  by  remaining  there,  than  it  did  at  first. 

36.  The  irritation  of  surrounding  cold  increases 
heat,  as  may  be  seen  in  fires  during  a  sharp  frost. 
AVe  think  that  this  is  owing  not  merely  to  the 
confinement  and  compression  of  the  heat,  (which 
forms  a  sort  of  union;)  but  also  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  it,  as  when  the  air  or  a  stick  are  violently 
compressed  or  bent,  they  recoil,  not  only  to  the 
point  they  first  occupied,  bat  still  further  back. 
Let  an  accurate  experiment,  therefore,  be  made 
with  a  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,  put  into 
the  flame,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  be  not  sooner 
burnt  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  it.  j* 

37.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  heat.  And,  first,  it  must  be  observed  how 
much  a  low,  gentle  heat  changes  and  partially 
warms  even  the  bod ies  least  susceptible  of  it.  For 
even  the  heat  of  the  hand  imparts  a  little  warmth 
to  a  ball  of  lead  or  other  metal  held  a  short  time 
in  it.  So  easily  is  heat  transmitted  and  excited, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  body. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
air  admits  and  loses  heat  the  most  readily,  which 
is  admirably  seen  in  weather-glasses,  whose  con- 
struction is  as  follows.  Take  a  glass  with  a  hol- 
low belly,  and  a  thin  and  long  neck ;  torn  it  up- 
side down,  and  place  it  with  its  mouth  downwards 

'  into  another  glass  vessel  containing  water ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  tooching  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  tube  itself  leaning  a  little  on  the  edge,  so 
as  to  be  fixed  upright.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
readily,  let  a  little  wax  be  applied  to  the  edge,  not, 
however,  so  as  to  block  up  the  orifice,  lest  by  pre- 
venting the  air  from  escaping,  the  motion,  which 


«  *  The  fires  eupply  freeh  heat,  the  water  haa  only  a  certain 
qaantUy  of  heat,  which  being  dilTuaed  over  a  ft-eah  supply 
of  cooler  water,  must  be,  on  the  whole,  lowered. 

t  If  Condensation  were  the  cause  of  the  greater  heat.  Ba- 
con concludes  the  centre  of  the  flame  would  be  the  hotter 
part,  and  vice  versa.  The  (kot  is,  neither  of  the  causes  as- 
■igned  by  Bacon  is  the  true  one ;  for  the  fire  bums  more 
quickly  only  because  the  draught  of  air  id  more  rapid,  the 
cold,  dense  air  pressing  rapidly  into  the  heated  room  and  to- 
wmrdatha  chimney. 


we  shall  presently  speak  of,  and  which  is  very 
gentle  and  delicate,  should  be  impeded. 

Before  the  first  glass  be  inserted  in  the  other, 
its  upper  part  (the  belly)  should  be  warmed  at  the 
fire.  Then  upon  placing  it  as  we  have  described, 
the  air,  (which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,)  after  a 
sufilcient  time  has  been  allowed  for  it  to  lose  the 
additional  temperature,  will  restore  and  contract 
itself  to  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the  exter- 
nal or  common  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  im- 
mersion, and  the  water  will  be  attracted  upwards 
in  the  tube  to  a  proportionate  extent.  A  long,  nar- 
row slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  tube, 
divided  into  as  many  degrees  as  you  please.  You 
will  then  perceive,  as  the  weather  grows  wanner 
or  colder,  that  the  air  contracts  itself  into  a  nar- 
rower space  in  cold  weather,  and  dilates  in  the 
warm,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  as  the  air  contracts  itself,  and  its  de- 
pression as  the  air  dilates.  The  sensibility  of  the 
air  with  re&rard  to  heat  or  cold  is  so  delicate  and 
exquisite,  that  it  far  exceeds  the  human  touch,  so 
that  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  heat  of  the  breath,  and, 
much  more,  that  of  the  hand  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tube,  immediately  causes  an  evident  depres- 
sion of  the  water.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
spirit  of  animals  possesses  a  much  more  delicate 
susceptibility  of  heat  and  cold,  only  that  it  is  im- 
peded and  blunted  by  the  grossness  of  their  bodies. 

39.  After  air  we  consider  those  bodies  to  be 
most  sensible  of  heat,  which  have  been  recently 
changed  and  contracted  by  cold,  as  snow  and  ice ; 
for  they  begin  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  with  the 
first  mild  weather.  Next,  perhaps,  follows  quick- 
silver ;  then  greasy  substances,  as  oil,  butter,  and 
the  like ;  then  wood  ;  then  water ;  lastly,  stones 
and  metals,  which  do  not  easily  grow  hot,  parti- 
cularly towards  their  centre.*  When  heated, 
however,  they  retain  their  temperature  for  a  very 
long  time ;  so  that  a  brick  or  stone,  or  hot  iron 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  kept  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  retains  such 
a  heat  as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched. 

40.  The  less  massive  the  body  is,  the  more 
readily  it  grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated 
body,  which  shows  that  heat  with  us  is  somewhat 
averse  to  a  tangible  mass.f 

41.  Heat,  with  regard  to  the  human  senses  and 
touch,  is  various  and  relative,  so  that  lukewarm 

•  Bacon  appears  to  have  confounded  combustibility  and 
fbsibillty  with  susceptibility  of  heat;  for,  though  the  metals 
will  certainly  neither  dissolve  as  soon  aa  Ice  or  butter,  nor  be 
consumed  as  soon  as  wood,  that  only  ahows  that  dUTerent 
degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  produce  similar  efl*ect8  on  dif- 
ferent bodies ;  but  metals  much  more  readily  acquire  and 
transmit  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  above  sub- 
stances. The  rapid  transminion  rendera  them  generally  cold 
to  the  touch.  The  convenience  of  fixing  wooden  handles  to 
vessels  containing  hot  water  illustratea  these  observations. 

f  Another  singular  error,  the  truth  being  that  solid  bodic* 
are  the  beat  conductors;  but  of  course  where  heal  la  dififused 
over  a  large  maaa,  it  is  less  in  each  part,  than  if  that  part  also 
alone  received  the  whole  quantum  of  heat. 
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water  appears  hot  if  the  hand  be  cold,  and  cold  if 
the  hand  be  hot. 

Any  one  may  readily  see  how  poor  we  are  in 
history*  since  in  the  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
sionally inserting  traditions  and  report  instead  of 
approved  history  and  authentic  instances,  (always, 
however,  adding  some  note  if  their  credit  or  au- 
thority be  doubtful,)  we  are  often  forced  to  subjoin, 
•'  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.**— *«  Let  further 
inquiry  be  made.^* 

15.  We  are  wont  to  term  the  office  and  use  of  these 
three  tables,  the  presenting  a  review  of  instances 
to  the  understanding;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  induction  itself  is  to  be  brought  into  action. 
For  on  an  individual  review  of  all  the  instances, 
a  nature  is  to  be  found,  such  as  always  to  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  with  the  given  nature,  to  increase 
and  decrease  with  it,  and  as  we  have  said,  to  form 
a  more  common  limit  of  the  nature.  If  the  mind 
attempt  this  affirmatively  from  the  first,  (which  it 
always  will  when  left  to  itself,)  there  will  spring 
up  phantoms,  mere  theories  and  ill-defined  no- 
tions, with  axioms  requiring  daily  correction. 
These  will,  doubtless,  be  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  understand- 
ing which  creates  them.  But  it  is  only  for  God, 
(the  bestower  and  creator  of  forms,)  and  perhaps 
for  angels  and  intelligences,  at  once  to  recognise 
forms  affirmatively,  at  the  first  glance  of  contem- 
plation :  man  at  least  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  is 
only  allowed  to  proceed  first  by  negatives,  and 
then  to  conclude  with  affirmatives,  after  every 
species  of  exclusion. 

16.  We  must  therefore  effect  a  complete  solu- 
tion and  separation  of  nature ;  not  by  fire,  but  by 
the  mind,  that  divine  fire.  The  first  work  of 
legitimate  induction,  in  the  discovery  of  forms, 
is  rejection,  or  the  exclusive  instances  of  Indi- 
vid aal  natures,  which  are  not  found  in  some  one 
instance,  where  the  given  nature  is  present,  or  are 
found  in  any  one  instance  where  it  is  absent,  or 
are  found  to  increase  in  any  one  instance  where 
the  given  nature  decreases,  or  the  reverse.  After 
an  exclusion  correctly  effected,  an  affirmative  form 
will  remain  as  the  residuum,  solid,  true,  and  well 
defined,  whilst  all  volatile  opinions  go  off  in 
smoke.  This  is  readily  said,  but  we  must  arrive 
at  it  by  a  circuitous  route.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
however,  omit  nothing  that  can  facilitate  our  pro- 
gress. 

17.  The  first  and  almost  perpetual  precaution 
and  warning  which  we  consider  necessary  is  this : 
that  none  should  suppose  from  the  great  part  as- 
signed by  us  to  forms,  that  we  mean  such  forms 
as  the  meditations  and  thoughts  of  men  have 
hitherto  been  accostomed  to.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  the  concrete  forms, 
which  (as  w^^  have  observed)  axe  in  the  common 
course  of  things  compounded  of  simple  natures. 


as  those  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  rose,  gold,  or  the 
like.  The  moment  for  discussing  these  will  ar« 
rive,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latent  process, 
and  latent  conformation,  and  the  discovery  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  what  are  called  substances,  or 
concrete  natures. 

Nor,  again,  would  we  be  thought  to  mean  (even 
when  tfeating  of  simple  natures)  any  abstract 
forms  or  ideas,  either  undefined  or  badly  defined 
in  matter.  For  when  we  speak  of  forms,  we 
mean  nothing  else  than  those  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  simple  action,  which  arrange  and  con- 
stitute  any  simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light, 
weight,  in  every  species  of  matter,  and  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject.  The  form  of  heat,  or  form  of' 
light,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  the  law  of 
heat,  or  the  law  of  light  Nor  do  we  ever  ab- 
stract or  withdraw  ourselves  from  things,  and  the 
operative  branch  of  philosophy.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say,  (for  instance,)  in  our  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat,  reject  rarity,  or  rarity  is  not 
of  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  **  Man  can  superinduce  heat  on  a  dense 
body,**  or  the  reverse,  **  Man  can  abstract  or  ward 
off  heat  from  a  rare  body.** 

But  if  our  forms  appear  to  any  one  to  be  some- 
what abstracted,  from  their  mingling  and  uniting 
heterogeneous  objects,  (the  heat,  for  instance,  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  fire ;  the  fixed  red  of  the  rose  and  the 
like,  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  rainbow, 
or  the  radiation  of  opal  or  the  diamond  ;*  death 
by  drowning,  from  that  by  burning,  the  sword, 
apoplexy,  or  consumption ;  and  yet  they  all  agree 
in  the  common  natures  of  heat,  redness,  and 
death,)  let  him  be  assured  that  his  understanding 
is  enthralled  byliabit,  by  general  appearances  and 
hypotheses.  For  it  is  most  certain  that,  however 
heterogeneous  and  distinct,  they  agree  in  the  form 
or  law  which  regulates  heat,  redness,  or  death ; 
and  that  human  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and 
freed  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  ex- 
panded and  exalted  to  new  efficients  and  new 
modes  of  operation,  except  by  the  revelation  and 
invention  of  forms  of  this  nature.  But  afterf  this 
union  of  nature,  which  is  the  principal  point,  we 
will  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  treat  of  the 
divisions  and  ramifications  of  nature,  whether 
ordinary  or  internal,  or  more  real. 

18.  We  must  now  offer  an  example  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  natures,  found  by  the  tables 
of  review,  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat ;  firet, 
premising,  that  not  only  each  table  is  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  any  nature,  but  even  each  sin- 
gle instance  contained  in  them.  For  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  contradictory 


«  This  (enerti  law  or  form,  taM  been  well  Olttitrated  by 
Newton's  discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  colours. 

f  1.  e.  tbe  common  link  or /ami  which  connects  the  vsrioas 
kinds  of  natures,  sach  as  tbe  different  hot  or  red  natttrea 
enumerated  above.  ..See  Aphorism  S,  Part  % 
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ioBtance  destroys  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  form. 
Still,  howerer,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  use  of  the  tables, 
we  redouble  or  repeat  the  exclusiTe* 

d^n  Example  of  the  exclusive  T\zble,  or  of  the  Eejec- 
tion  ofNcUures  from  the  Form  of  Heat, 

I.  On  account  of  the  snn*s  rays  reject  elements 
^  ary  (or  tenestrial)  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  common  fire,  and  particularly 
subterranean  fires,  (which  are  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,)  reject  celestial  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  the  heat  acquired  by  every 
description  of  substances,  (as  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, the  external  parts  of  animals,  water,  oil, 
air,  &c.)  by*  mere  approximation  to  the  fire  or  any 
warm  body,  reject  all  variety  and  delicate  texture 
of  bodies.  - 

4.  On  account  of  iron  and  ignited  metals, 
which  warm  other  bodies,  and  yet  neither  lose 
their  weight  nor  substance,  reject  the  imparting 
or  mixing  of  the  substance  of  the  heating  body. 

5.  On  account  of  boiling  water  and  air,  and 
also  those  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  which 
are  heated,  but  not  to  ignition,  or  red  heat,  reject 
fiame  or  light. 

6.  On  account  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  and 
other  hecvenly  bodies,  (except  the  sun,)  again 
reject  fiame  or  light. 

7.  On  account  of  the  comparison  between  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  (for  the 
iron  is  more  hot  and  less  bright,  whilst  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  bright  and  less  hot,) 
again  reject  flame  and  light. 

8.  On  account  of  gold  and  other  igrnited  metals, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  specific  density,  reject 
rarity. 

9.  On  account  of  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  be  cold  and  yet  continues  rare,  reject  rarity. 

10.  On  account  of  ignited  iron,*  which  does 
not  swell  in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  apparent 
dimension,  reject  the  absolute  expansive  motion 
of  the  whole. 

II.  On  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
thermometers,  and  the  like,  which  is  absolutely 
moved  and  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  yet  acquires 
no  manifest  increase  of  heat,  again  reject  absolute 
or  expansive  motion  of  the  whole. 

12.  On  account  of  the  ready  application  of 
heat  to  all  substances,  without  any  destruction  or 
remarkable  alteration  of  them,  reject  destructive 
nature  or  the  violent  communication  of  any  new 

,  nature. 

13.  On  account  of  the  agreement  and  conform- 
ity of  the  effects  produced  by  cold  and  heat, 
reject  both  expansive  and  contracting  motion  as 
regards  the  whole. 

14.  On  aocmmt  of  the  heat  excited  by  friction, 

*  Tkia  It  ernmeoiis :  »U  neute  expaad  considerably  when 
heated. 


reject  principal  natiir%  by  wluoh  we  mean  that 
which  exists  positively,  and  is  not  caused  by  a 
preceding  nature. 

There  are  other  natures  to  be  rejected ;  but  we 
are  merely  offering  examples,  and  not  perfect 
tables. 

None  of  the  above  natures  are  of  the  form  oC 
heat ;  and  man  is  freed  from  them  all  in  his  ope- 
ration upon  heat. 

Jph.  19. 

In  the  exclusive  table  are  laid  the  foundatiooB 
of  true  induction,  which  is  not,  however,  com- 
pleted until  the  affirmative  be  attained.  Nor  is 
the  exclusive  table  perfect,  nor  can  it  be  so  at 
first.  For  it  is  clearly  a  rejection  of  simple 
natures ;  but  if  we  have  not  as  yet  good  and  jual 
notions  of  simple  natures,  how  can  the  exclusive 
table  be  made  correct  ?  Some  of  the  above,  a« 
the  notion  of  elementary  and  celestial  nature 
and  rarity,  are  vague  and  ill-defined.  We* 
therefore,  who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  forgetful 
of  the  great  work  which  we  attempt,  in  rendering 
the  human  understanding  adequate  to  things  and 
nature,  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  hitherto  enforced  ;  but  push  the  matter  far* 
ther,  and  contrive  and  prepare  more  powerful  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  understanding,  which  we  will 
next  subjoin.  And,  indeed,  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  mind  is  to  be  so  prepared  and 
formed,  as  to  rest  itself  on  proper  degrees  of  co** 
tainty,  and  yet  to  remember,  (especially  at  first*) 
that  what  is  present,  depends  much  upon  what 
remains  behind. 

20.  Since,  however,  truth  emerges  more  readily 
from  error  than  confusion,  we  consider  it  useful 
to  leave  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  exert  itself, 
and  attempt  the  interpretation  of  nature  4n  the 
affirmative,  afVer  having  constructed  and  weighed 
the  three  tables  of  preparation,  such  as  we  have 
laid  them  down,  both  from  the  instances  tbeie 
collected,  and  others  occurring  elsewhere.  Which 
attempt  we  are  wont  to  call  the  liberty  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, or  the  first  vintage. 

The  first  Vintage  (f  the  Form  of  Heai. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  any  thing 
is  inherent  (as  appears  clearly  from  our  premises) 
in  each  individual  instance  in  which  the  thing 
itself  is  inherent,  or  it  would  not  be  a  form.  No 
contradictory  instance,  therefore,  can  be  alleged. 
The  form,  however,  is  found  to  be  much  more 
conspicuous  and  evident  in  some  instances  than 
in  others ;  in  those,  for  example,  where  its  nature 
is  less  restrained  and  embarrassed,  and  reduced 
to  rule  by  other  natures.  Such  instances  we  are 
wont  to  term  coruscations,  or  conspicuous  in- 
stances. We  must  proceed  then  to  the  first  vin- 
tage of  the  form  of  heat. 

From  the  instances  tdcea  collectively,  as  well 
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M  «ing]y,  the  nature  whose  limit  is  heat  appears 
to  be  motion.  This  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  flame, 
which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  in  warm  or 
boiling;  liquids,  which  are  likewise  in  constant 
motion.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  excitement  or 
increase  of  heat  by  motion,  as  by  bellows  and 
drangrhts :  for  which  see  Inst.  39,  Tab.  3,  and  by 
other  species  of  motion,  as  in  Inst  28  and  31, 
Tab.  3.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  extinction  of 
fire  and  heat  upon  any  strong^  pressure,  which 
restrains  and  puts  a  stop  to  motion ;  for  which 
see  Inst.  30  and  32,  Tab.  3.  It  is  further  shown 
by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  every  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  changed, 
by  strong  and  powerful  fire  and  heat :  whence  it 
is  clear  that  tumult  and  confusion  are  occasioned 
by  heat,  together  with  a  violent  motion  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies,  and  this  gradually  tends 
to  their  dissolution. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  motion  must 
be  thus  understood,  when  taken  as  the  genus  of 
beat :  it  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates 
motion,  or  motion  heat,  (though  in  some  respects 
this  be  true,)  but  that  the  very  essence  of  heat, 
or  the  substantial  self*  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else,  limited,  however,  by  certain  dif- 
ferences which  we  will  presently  add,  after  giving 
some  cautions  for  avoiding  ambiguity. 
•  Sensible  beat  is  relative,  and  regards  man,  not 
the  universe;  and  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  the 
eflfect  of  beat  on  animal  spirit.  It  is  even  varia- 
ble in  itself,  since  the  same  body  (in  different 
states  of  sensations)  excites  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  of  cold ;  this  is  shown  by  Inst.  41,  Tab.  3. 

Nor  should  we  confound  the  communication  of 
heat  or  its  transitive  nature,  by  which  a  body 
grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated  body, 
with  the  form  of  heat.  For  heat  is  one  thing, 
and  heating  another.  Heat  can  be  excited  by 
friction  without  any  previous  heating  body,  and, 
therefore,  heating  is  excluded  from  the  form  of 
heat.  Even  when  heat  is  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  hot  body,  this  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
heat,  but  on  another  more  profound  and  common 
nature ;  namely,  that  of  assimilation  and  multi- 
plication, about  which  a  separate  inquiry  must  be 
made. 

.  The  notion  of  fire  is  vulgar,  and  of  no  assist- 
ance ;  it  is  merely  compounded  of  the  conjunction 
of  heat  and  light  in  any  body,  as  in  ordinary  flame 
and  red-hot  substances. 

>  Laying  aside  all  ambiguity,  therefore,  we  must 
lastly  consider  the  true  differences  which  limit 
motion  and  render  it  the  form  of  heat. 

I.  The  first  difference  is,  that  heat  is  an  expan- 
sive motion,  by  which  the  body  strives  to  dilate 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before. 
This  difference  is  principally  seen  in  flame,  where 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  is  clearly  dilated  and 
bursts  into  flame. 

*  *'  autd  ifwnm,"  ilM  rd  ri  ^i^  «(r<i(  of  Artototie. 
Vot.  III.— 49 


It  u  also  shown  in  all  boiling  liquids,  whioh 
swell,  rise,  and  boil  up  to  the  sight,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  expansion  is  urged  forward  till  they  are 
converted  into  a  much  more  extended  and  dilated 
body  than  the  liquid  itself,  such  as  steam,  smoke, 
or  air. 

It  is  also  shown  in  wood,  and  combustibles 
where  exudation  sometimes  takes  place,  and  eva- 
poration always. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  melting  of  metals, 
which,  being  very  compact,  do  not  easily  swell 
and  dilate,  but  yet  their  spirit,  when  dilated  and 
desirous  of  further  expansion,  forces  and  urges 
its  thicker  parts  into  dissolution,  and  if  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  farther,  reduces  a  considerable 
part  of  them  into  a  volatile  state. 

It  is  also  shown  in  iron  or  stones,  which, 
though  not  melted  or  dissolved,  are,  however, 
softened.  The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in 
sticks  of  wood,  which  become  flexible  when  a 
little  heated  in  warm  ashes. 

It  is  most  readily  observed  in  air,  which  in- 
stantly and  manifestly  expands  with  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  as  in  Inst.  38,  Tab.  3. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  contrary  nature  of  cold. 
For  cold  contracts  and  narrows  every  substance ; 
so  that,  in  intense  frosts,  nails  fall  out  of  the  wall, 
and  brass  cracks,  and  heated  glass,  exposed  sud- 
denly to  the  cold,  cracks  and  breaks.  So  the  air 
by  a  slight  degree  of  cold  contracts  itself,  as  in 
Inst.  38,  Tab.  3.  More  will  be  said  of  this  in 
the  inquiry  into  cold. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  cold  and  heat 
exhibit  many  common  effects,  (for  which  see 
Inst.  32,  Tab.  2,)  since  two  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  belong  to  each  nature : 
although  in  the  present  difference  the  effects  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  heat 
occasions  an  expansive  and  dilating  motion,  but 
cold  a  contracting  and  condensing  motion. 

II.  The  second  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  heat  is  an  expansive 
motion,  tending  towards  the  exterior,  but  at  the 
same  time  bearing  the  body  upwards.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  be  many  compound  motions ; 
as  an  arrow  or  dart,  for  instance,  has  both  a  rota- 
tory and  progressive  motion.  In  the  same  way 
the  motion  of  heat  is  both  expansive  and  tending 
upwards. 

This  difference  is  shown  by  putting  the  tongs 
or  poker  into  the  fire.  If  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  hand  above,  they  soon  bum  it,  but  much 
less  speedily  if  the  hand  hold  them  sloping  or 
from  below. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  distillations  |ier  (iesecfi- 
rt/m,  which  men  are  wont  to  employ  with  delicate 
flowers,  whose  scent  easily  evaporates.  Their 
industry  has  devised  placing  the  fire  above  instead 
of  below,  that  it  may  scorch  less.  For  not  only 
flame  but  all  heat  has  an  upward  tendency. 

Let  an  experiment  be  made  on  the  contrary 
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Bftiim  of  cold ;  whether  its  eontraotion  be  down- 
wards, as  the  expansion  of  heat  is  upwards. 
Take,  therefore,  two  iron  rods  or  two  glass  tubes, 
alike  in  other  respects,  and  warm  them  a  little, 
and  place  a  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  some 
snow  below  the  one  and  above  the  other.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  extremities  will  grow  cold 
in  that  rod  first  where  it  is  placed  beneath ;  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  regard  to  heat. 

III.  The  third  difference  is  this.  That  heat  is 
not  a  uniform  expansive  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  small  particles  of  the  body ;  and  this  mo- 
tion being  at  the  same  time  restrained,  repulsed, 
and  reflected,  becomes  alternating,  perpetually 
hurrying,  striving,  struggling,  and  irritated  by  the 
repercussion ;  which  is  the  source  of  the  violence 
of  flaine  and  heat. 

But  this  difference  is  chiefly  shown  in  flame 
and  boiling  liquids,  which  always  hurry,  swell, 
and  subside  again  in  detached  parts. 

It  is  also  shown  in  bodies  of  such  hard  texture 
as  not  to  swell  or  dilate  in  bulk,  such  as  red-hot 
iron,  in  which  the  heat  is  most  violent 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  fires  burning  most 
briskly  in  the  coldest  weather. 

It  is  also  shown  by  this ;  that  when  the  air  is 
dilated  in  the  thermometer  uniformly  and  equably, 
without  any  impediment  or  repulsion,  the  heat  is 
not  perceptible.  In  confined  draughts  also,  al- 
though they  break  out  very  violently,  no  remark- 
able heat  is  perceived,  because  the  motion  affects 
the  whole,  without  any  alternating  motion  in  the 
particles.  For  which  reason  try  whether  flame 
do  not  bum  more  at  the  sides  than  in  its  centre. 

It  is  also  shown  in  this,  that  all  burning  pro- 
ceeds by  the  minute  pores  of  bodies,  undermining, 
penetrating,  piereing,  and  pricking  them  as  if 
with  an  infinite  number  of  needlepoints.  Hence 
all  strong  acids  (if  adapted  to  the  body  on  which 
they  act)  exhibit  the  eflfects  of  fire  from  their 
corroding  and  pungent  nature. 

The  difference  of  which  we  now  speak  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  nature  of  cold,  in  which  the  con- 
tracting motion  is  restrained  by  the  resistance  of 
expansion,  as  in  heat  the  expansive  motion  is 
restrained  by  the  resistance  of  contraction. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  particles  of  matter 
penetrate  inwards  or  outwards,  the  reasoning  is 
the  same,  though  the  power  be  very  different, 
because  we  have  nothing  on  earth  which  is  in- 
tensely cold. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding ;  namely,  that  this  stimulating  or 
penetrating  motion  should  be  rapid  and  never 
sluggish,  and  should  take  place  not  in  the  very 
minutest  particles,  but  rather  in  those  of  some 
tolerable  dimensions. 

It  is  shown  by  comparing  the  effects  of  fire 
with  those  of  time.  Time  dries,  consumes,  under- 
mines, and  reduces  to  ashes  as  well  as  fire,  and, 
peifaaps,  to  a  much  finer  degree,  but  as  its  motion 


is  very  slow,  and  attacks  very  minttte  partwiea, 
no  heat  is  perceived. 

It  is  also  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  dis- 
solution of  iron  and  gold.  For  gold  is  dissolved 
without  the  excitement  of  any  heat,  but  iron  with 
a  vehement  excitement  of  it,  although  almost  in 
the  same  time :  becaoset  in  the  former,  tiie  pen^ 
tratioB  of  the  separating  acid  is  mild,  and  gently 
insinuates  itself,  and  the  particles  of  gold  yield 
easily,  but  the  penetration  of  iron  is  violent*  and 
attended  with  some  struggle,  and  its  particles  are 
more  obstinate. 

It  is  partially  shown  also  in  some  gangnnsf 
and  mortifications  of  flesh,  which  do  not  excit» 
great  heat  or  pain  from  the  gentle  aatuie  of  tbm 
putrefaction. 

Let  this  suffice  for  a  fint  vintage,  or  the  eonw 
mencement  of  the  interpretation  of  the  form  of  heat 
by  the  liberty  of  the  nnderetanding. 

From  this  firet  vintage,  the  form  or  tme  defini* 
tion  of  heat  (considered  relatively  to  the  universe 
and  not  to  the  sense)  4s  briery  thus.  *'  Heat  is 
an  expansive  motion,  restrained  and  striving  to 
exert  itself  in  the  smaller  particles/'  Theexpan^ 
sion  is  modified  by  *«  its  tendency  to  rise  thongh 
expanding  towards  the  exterior ;"  and  the  effbit 
is  modified  by  its  not  being  sluggish,  bat  active 
and  somewhat  violent. 

With  regard  to  the  operative  definition,  the 
matter  is  the  same.  '^If  you  are  able  to  excite  s 
dilating  or  expansive  motion  in  any  natural  bpdy, 
and  so  to  repress  that  motion  and  force  it  on  itself 
as  not  to  allow  the  expansion  to  proceed  equally, 
but  only  to  be  partially  exerted,  and  partially 
repressed,  you  will,  beyond  all  doobt,  produce 
heat  ;**  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  body  be  of  earth  (or  elementary,  as  they  term 
it)  or  imbued  with  celestial  influence;  luminous  or 
opaque,  rare  or  dense,  locally  expanded  or  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  its  fiijrst  dimensions, 
verging  to  dissolution  or  remaining  fixed,  ammal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  water,  or  oil,  or  air,  or  any 
other  substance  whatever  susceptible  of  such  mo- 
tion. Sensible  heat  is  the  same,  but  considered 
relatively  to  the  senses.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
further  helps. 

dl.  After  our  tables  of  firet  review,  our  rejeo- 
tion  or  exclusive  table  and  the  firet  vintage  de» 
rived  from  them,  we  must  advance  to  the  remai»- 
ing  helps  of  the  underatanding  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  a  true  and  perfect 
induction ;  in  offering  which  we  will  take  the  ex* 
amples  of  cold  and  heat  where  tables  are  neces- 
sary, but  where  fewer  instances  are  required  we 
will  go  through  a  variety  of  othere ;  so  as  neither 
to  confound  investigation  nor  to  narrow  oar  doc 
trine. 

In  the  firet  place,  therefore,  we  will  treat  of 
prerogative  instances ;  3.  Of  the  supports  of  in- 
duction; 3.  Oftheconection  of  induction;  4.  Of 
varying  the  investigatloa  sioooiding  to  the  oatavs 
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«f  Hie  subject;  5.  Of  the  prerogatiTe  nataree  with 
respect  to  investigation,  or  of  what  should  be  the 
first  or  last  objects  of  oor  research ;  6.  Of  the 
limits  of  investigation,  or  a  synopsis  of  all  natures 
that  exist  in  the  universe ;  7.  Of  the  application 
to  practical  purposes,  or  of  what  relates  to  man ; 
8.  Of  the  preparations  for  investigation ;  9.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
axioms. 

S3.  Amongst  the  prerogative  instances  we  will 
first  mention  BoUtary  instances.  Solitary  in- 
stances are  those  which  exhibit  the  required 
nature  in  subjects  that  have  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  subject  than  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion ;  or  which  do  not  exhibit  the  required  nature 
in  subjects  resembling  others  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  the  nature  in  question.  For  these 
instances  manifestly  remove  prolixity,  and  aoce- 
Israte  and  confirm  exclusion,  so  that  a  few  of 
them  are  of  as  much  avail  as  many. 

For  instance :  let  the  inquiry  be  the  nature  of 
colour:  Prisms,  crystalline  gems,  which  yield 
eolours  not  only  internally  but  on  the  wall,  dews, 
&c.,  are  solitary  instances.  For  they  have  nothing 
In  common  with  the  tuB^  colours  in  flowers  and 
coloured  gems,  metals,  woods,  &c.,  except  the 
colour  itself.  Hence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour 
is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  image  of  the 
incident  and  absorbed  light,  occasioned  in  the 
former  case  by  the  different  degrees  of  incidence, 
in  the  latter  by  the  various  textures  and  forms  of 
bodies.*    These  are  solitary  instances  as  regards 

Again,  in  the  same  inquiry,  the  distihct  veins 
of  white  and  black  in  marble,  and  the  variegated 
colours  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  are  solitaiy 
instances :  for  the  black  and  white  of  marble,  and 
the  spots  of  white  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the 
stock,  agree  in  every  respect  but  that  of  colour. 
Thence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  natures  of  any  body, 
bat  depends  only  on  the  coarser,  and,  as  it  were, 
ttiechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts.  These  are 
Solitary  instances  as  regards  difference.  We  call 
them  both  solitary  or  wild,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  astronomers. 

23.  In  the  second  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  consider  Migrating  instances.  In  these, 
the  required  nature  passes  towards  generation, 
having  no  previous  existence,  or  towards  corrup- 
tion, having  first  existed.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, therefore,  the  instances  are  always  twofold, 
or  rather,  it  is  one  instance,  first  in  motion  or  on  its 
passage,  and  then  brought  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  instances  not  only  hasten  and  con- 
firm exclusion,  bat  also  redace  affirmation,  or  the 
form  itself,  to  a  narrow  compass.  For,  the  form 
must  be  something  conferred  by  this  migration, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  removed  and  destroyed  by  it. 

*  Tbii  very  nearly  approachct  to  Sir  I.  Newton'f  discovery 
of  the  deeompoeition  ofligtat  by  the  prbm. 


And,  although  all  exclusion  advances  aflirmation, 
yet  this  takes  place  more  directly  in  the  same 
than  in  different  subjects.  But,  if  the  form  (as 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  advanced) 
exhibit  itself  in  one  subject,  it  leads  to  all.  The 
more  simple  the  migration  is,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  instance.  These  migrating  instances  are, 
moreover,  very  useful  in  practice,  for,  since  they 
manifest  the  form,  coupled  with  that  which 
causes  or  destroys  it,  they  point  out  the  right  prac- 
tice in  some  subjects,  and  thence  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  those  with  which  they  are  most 
allied.  There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  danger 
which  demands  caution,  namely,  lest  they  should 
refer  the  form  too  much  to  its  efiicient  cause,  and 
imbue,  or,  at  least,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
a  false  notion  of  the  form  from  the  appearance  of 
such  cause ;  which  is  never  more  tiian  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  of  the  form.  This  may  easily  be 
remedied  by  a  proper  application  of  exclusion. 

Let  us  then  give  an  example  of  a  migrating 
instance.  Let  whiteness  be  the  required  nature. 
An  instance  which  passes  towards  generation,  Is 
glass  in  its  entire,  and  in  its  powdered  state ;  or 
water  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  agitated  to 
froth.  For  glass,  when  entire,  and  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  are  transparent  and  not  white,  but 
powdered  glass  and  the  froth  of  water  are  white, 
and  not  transparent.  We  must  inquire,  there* 
fore,  what  has  happened  to  the  glass  or  water  in 
the  course  of  this  migration.  For,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  form  of  whiteness  is  conveyed  and  intro- 
duced by  the  bruising  of  the  glass  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water.  But  nothing  is  found  to  have 
been  introduced  but  a  diminishing  of  the  parts  of 
the  gla^s  and  water,  and  the  insertion  of  air.  Yet 
this  is  no  slight  progress  towards  discovering  the 
form  of  whiteness,  namely,  that  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  more  or  less  transparent,  (as  air  and 
water,  or  air  and  glass,)  when  brought  into  con- 
tact in  minute  portions,  exhibit  whiteness,  from, 
the  unequal  refhiction  of  the  rays  of  light 

But  here  we  must  also  give  an  example  of  the 
danger  and  caution  of  which  we  spoke.  For  in- 
stance ;  it  will  readily  occur  to  an  understanding 
perverted  by  efficients,  that  air  is  always  necessary 
for  producing  the  form  of  whiteness,  or  that  white- 
ness is  only  generated  by  transparent  bodies, 
which  suppositions  are  both  false,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  many  exclusions.  Nay,  it  will  rather 
appear,  (without  any  particular  regard  to  air  or 
the  like,)  that  all  bodies  which  are  even  in  such  of 
their  parts  as  affect  the  sight,  exhibit  transparen- 
cy, those  which  are  uneven  and  of  simple  texture, 
whiteness,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  com- 
pound but  regular  texture,  all  the  other  colours  ex- 
cept black,  but  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  a 
componnd,  irregular,  and  confused  texture,  exhibit 
blackness.  An  example  has  been  given,  there* 
fore,  of  an  instance  migrating  towards  generation 
in  the  required  nature  of  whiteness.    An  instan60 
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migrating  towftrds  corruption  in  the  same  nature, 
ia  that  of  dissolving  froth,  or  snow,  for  they  lose 
their  whiteness,  and  assume  the  transparency  of 
water  in  its  pure  state  without  air. 

Nor  should  we  by  any  means  omit  to  state,  that 
under  migrating  instances  we  must  comprehend 
not  only  those  which  pass  towards  generation  and 
destruction,  but  also  those  which  pass  towards  in- 
crease or  decrease,  for  they  too  assist  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  form,  as  is  clear  from  oar  definition  of 
a  form,  and  the  table  of  degrees*  Hence,  paper, 
which  is  white  when  dry,  is  less  white  when 
moistened,  (from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  admis- 
sion of  water,)  and  tends  more  to  transparency. 
The  reason  is  the  same  as  in  the  above  instances. 

24.  In  the  third  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  corupieuaiu  instances,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  first  vintage  of  the  form  of  heat,  and 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  coruscations,  or 
free  and  predominant  instances.  They  are  such 
as  show  the  required  nature  in  its  bare  Substantial 
shape,  and  at  its  height,  or  greatest  degree  of 
power,  emancipated  and  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, or,  at  least,  overcoming,  suppressing,  and 
restraining  them  by  the  strength  of  its  qualities. 
For,  since  every  body  is  susceptible  of  many 
united  forms  of  natures  in  tlie  concrete,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  mutually  deaden,  depress, 
break,  and  confine  each  other,  and  the  individual 
forms  are  obscured.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which  the  required  nature  exists  in  its  full 
vigour  rather  than  in  others,  either  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  impediment  or  the  predominance  of 
its  quality.  Such  instances  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. But,  even  in  these,  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  hastiness  of  the  understanding  checked, 
for,  whatever  makes  a  show  of  the  form,  and 
forces  it  forward,  is  to  be  suspected,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  severe  and  diligent  exclusion. 

For  example ;  let  heat  be  the  required  nature. 
The  thermometer  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
expansive  motion,  which  (as  has  been  observed) 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  form  of  heat. 
For,  although  flame  clearly  exhibit  expansion, 
yet,  from  its  being  extinguished  every  moment, 
it  does  not  exhibit  the  progress  of  expansion. 
Boiling  water,  again,  from  its  rapid  conversion 
into  vapour,  does  not  so  well  exhibit  the  expan- 
sion of  water  in  its  own  shape :  whilst  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  like,  are  so  far  from  showing  this 
progress,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion 
itself  is  scarcely  evident  to  the  senses,  on  account 
of  its  spirit  being  repressed  and  weakened  by  the 
compact  and  coarse  articles  which  subdue  and 
restrain  it.  But  the  thermometer  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  expansion  of  the  air,  as  being  evident 
and  progressive,  durable,  and  not  transitory. 

Take  another  example.  Let  the  required  nature 
be  weight.  Quicksilver  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  weight;  for  it  is  far  heavier  than  any  other 
.substance  except  gold,  which  is  not  much  heavier ; 


and  it  is  a  better  instaace  than  gold  for  ^  pQP> 
pose  of  indicating  the  form  of  weight.  For  gold 
is  solid  and  consistent,  which  qualities  must  be 
referred  to  density,  bat  quicksilver  is  liquid,  and 
teeming  with  spirit,  yet  much  heavier  than  th# 
diamond  and  other  substances  considered  to  be 
most  solid.  Whence  it  is  shown  that  the  form 
of  gravity  or  weight  predominates  only  in  the 
quantity  of  matter,  and  not  in  tiw  close  fitting 
of  it. 

25.  In  the  fourth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  eiandeiUne  instances;  whieh  we 
are  also  wont  to  call  twilight  instances.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the  conspicuous  in- 
stances ;  for  they  show  the  required  nature  in  its 
lowest  state  of  efficacy,  and,  as  it  were,  its  cradle 
and  first  rudiments,  making  an  effort,  and  a  sort 
of  first  attempt,  but  concealed  and  subdued  by  a 
contrary  nature.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  forms,  for,  as 
the  conspicuous  tend  easily  to  differences,  so  do 
the  clandestine  best  lead  to  genera;  that  is,  to 
those  common  natures  of  which  the  required 
natures  are  only  the  limits. 

As  an  example :  let  consistency,  or  that  which 
confines  itself,  be  the  required  nature,  the  oppo^ 
site  of  which  is  a  liquid  or  flowing  state.  The 
clandestine  instances  are  such  as  exhibit  some 
weak  and  low  degree  of  consistency  in  fluids,  as 
a  water  bubble,  which  is  a  sort  of  consistent  and 
bounded  pellicle,  formed  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  water.  So  eaves'  droppings,  if  there  be 
enough  water  to  follow  them,  draw  themselves 
out  into  a  ihin  thread,  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  water,  but  if  there  be  not  enough  to  folio w, 
the  water  forms  itself  into  a  round  drop,  which 
is  the  best  form  to  prevent  a  breach  of  continuity : 
and  at  the  moment  the  thread  ceases,  and  the 
water  begins  to  fall  in  drops,  the  thread  of  water 
recoils  upwards  to  avoid  such  a  breach.  Nay,  in 
metals,  which,  when  melted,  are  liquid,  but  more 
tenacious,  the  melted  drops  often  recoil  and  are 
suspended.  There  is  something  similar  in  the 
instance  of  the  child's  looking-glass,  which  little 
boys  will  sometimes  form  of  spittle  between 
rushes,  and  where  the  same  pellicle  of  water  is 
observable :  and  still  more  in  that  other  amuse- 
ment of  children,  when  they  take  aome  water 
rendered  a  little  more  tenacious  by  soap,  and  in- 
flate it  with  a  pipe,  forming  the  water  into  a  sort 
of  castle  of  bubbles,  which  assumes  such  con- 
sistency by  the  interposition  of  the  air,  as  to 
admit  of  being  thrown  some  little  distance  with- 
out bursting.  The  best  example  is  that  of  froth 
and  snow,  which  assume  such  consistency  as 
almost  to  admit  of  being  cut,  although  composed 
of  air  and  water,  both  liquids.  All  these  circum- 
stances clearly  show  that  the  terms  liquid  and 
consistent  are  merely  vulgar  notions  adapted  to 
the  sense,  and  that  in  reality  all  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  a  breach  of  continuity,  faint 
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and  weak  in  bodies  compoeed  of  bomogeneoos 
parts,  (as  is  the  case  with  liqoids,)  hot  mora  vivid 
and  powerful  in  those  of  heterogeneous  parts: 
because  the  approach  of  heterogeneous  matter 
binds  bodies  together,  whilst  the  insinuation  of 
homogeneous  matter  loosens  and  relaxes  them. 

Again,  to  take  another  example :  let  the  re- 
quired nature  be  attraction  or  the  cohesion  of 
bodies.  The  most  remarkable  conspicuous  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  its  form,  is  the  magnet. 
The  contrary  nature  to  attraction  is  non-attrac- 
tion, though  in  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  iron 
does  not  attract  iron,  lead  lead,  wood  wood,  nor 
water  water.  But  the  clandestine  instance  is 
that  of  the  magnet  armed  with  iron,  or  rather  that 
of  iron  in  the  magnet  so  armed.  For  its  nature 
is  such,  that  the  magnet  when  armed  does  not 
attract  iron  more  powerfully  at  any  given  dis- 
tance, than  when  unarmed ;  but  if  the  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  armed  magnet,  the 
latter  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  than  the 
simple  magnet,  from  the  resemblance  of  sub- 
stance in  the  two  portions  of  iron,  a  quality  alto- 
gether clandestine  and  hidden  in  the  iron,  until 
the  magnet  was  introduced.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  form  of  cohesion  is  something 
which  is  vivid  and  robust  in  the  magnet,  and  hid- 
den and  weak  in  the  iron.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  small  wooden  arrows  without  an  iron 
point,  when  discharged  from  large  mortars,  pene- 
trate further  into  wooden  substances  (such  as  the 
ribs  of  ships  or  the  like)  than  the  same  arrows 
pointed  with  iron  ;*  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
substance,  though  this  quality  was  previously 
latent  in  the  wood*  Again,  although  in  the  mass 
air  does  not  appear  to  attract  air,  nor  water  water, 
yet,  when  one  bubble  is  brought  near  another, 
they  are  both  more  readily  dissolved,  from  the 
tendency  to  contact  of  the  water  with  the  water, 
and  the  air  with  the  air.f  These  cilandestine 
instances  (which  are,  as  has  been  observed,  of 
the  most  important  service)  are  principally  to  be 
observed  in  small  portions  of  bodies,  for  the 
larger  masses  observe  more  universal  and  general 
forme,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

S6.  In  the  fifth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  eonttituiive  instances,  which  we  are 
wont  also  to  call  collective  instances.  They  con- 
stitute a  species  or  lesser  form,  as  it  were,  of  the 
required  nature.  For  since  the  real  forms  (which 
are  always  convertible  with  the  given  nature)  lie 

*  Query  1 

t  The  real  caoae  of  this  phenomena  i>  the  aUmction  of  the 
•urfkce  of  the  water  In  the  vessel  by  the  sides  of  the  bubbles. 
When  the  bubbles  appronch,  the  sides  nearest  each  other  both 
tend  to  raise  the  small  spaee  of  water  between  them,  and 
consequently  less  water  Is  raised  by  each  of  the  nearer 
■ides  than  by  the  exterior  ptirt  of  the  bubble,  and  the  greater 
weight  of  the  water  raised  on  the  exterior  parts  pushes  the 
bnbbles  together.  In  the  same  manner  a  bubble  near  the 
aide  nf  a  vessel  Is  pushed  towards  it ;  the  vessel  and  bubble 
both  drawing  the  water  that  is  between  them.  The  latter 
phenomena  cannot  be  explained  on  Bacon's  hypotbeiis. 


at  some  dep^,  and  are  not  easily  discovered,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
htiman  underetanding  require  that  the  particular 
forms,  which  collect  certain  groups  of  instances 
(but  by  no  means  all)  into  some  common  notion, 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  most  diligently  ob» 
served.  For  whatever  unites  nature,  even  imper- 
fectly, opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  fonn. 
The  instances,  therefore,  which  are  serviceable  in 
this  respect,  are  of  no  mean  power,  but  endowed 
with  some  degree  of  prerogative. 

Here,  nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  after  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  parti- 
cular forms,  and  the  establishing  of  certain  parti- 
tions or  divisions  of  the  required  nature  derived 
from  them,  the  human  underetanding  do  not  at 
once  rest  satisfied,  without  preparing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  great  or  leading  form,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  nature  is  compound  and 
divided  from  its  very  root,  despise  and  reject  any 
farther  union  as  u  point  of  superfluous  refinement, 
and  tending  to  mere  abstraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  nature  be  memory, 
or  that  which  excites  and  assists  memory.  The 
constitutive  instances  are  order  or  distribntioui 
which  manifestly  assists  memory ;  topics  or  com- 
monplaces in  artificial  memory,  which  may  be 
either  places  in  their  literal  sense,  as  a  gate,  a 
corner,  a  window,  and  the  like,  or  familiar  per- 
sons and  marks,  or  any  thing  else,  (provided  it 
be  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,)  as  animals, 
plants,  and  words,  lettere,  charactera,  historical 
pereons,  and  the  like ;  of  which,  however,  some 
are  more  convenient  than  othere.  All  these  com- 
monplaces materially  assist  memory,  and  raise  it 
far  above  its  natural  strength.  Verse,  too,  is  reooU 
lected  and  learned  more  easily  than  prose.  From 
this  group  of  three  instances,  order,  the  common- 
places of  artificial  memory,  and  veraes,  is  con- 
stituted one  species  of  aid  for  the  memory,  which 
may  be  well  termed  a  separation  from  infinity. 
For  when  a  man  strives  to  recollect  or  recall  any 
thing  to  memory,  without  a  preconceived  notion 
or  perception  of  the  object  of  his  seareh,  he  in- 
quires about,  and  laboure,  and  turns  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  involved  in  infinity.  But  if  he  have 
any  preconceived  notion,  this  infinity  is  separated 
ofiT,  and  the  range  of  his  memory  is  brought  within 
closer  limits.  In  the  three  instances  given  above, 
the  preconceived  notion  is  clear  and  determined. 
In  the  firet,  it  must  be  something  that  agrees  with 
order;  in  the  second,  an  image  which  has  some 
relation  or  agreement  with  the  fixed  common- 
places; in  the  third,  words  which  fall  into  a 
verse :  and  thus  infinity  is  divided  oflf.  Other 
instances  will  offer  another  species,  namely,  that 
whatever  brings  the  intellect  into  contact  with 
something  that  strikes  the  sense,  (the  principal 
point  of  artificial  memory,)  assists  the  memory. 
Othere  again  offer  another  species,  namely,  what- 
ever exdtes  an  impression  by  any  powerful  pas* 
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■lOBt  88  fear,  wonder,  shame,  delight,  aaaiata  the 
memory.  Other  instaneea  will  afford  another 
apeciee :  thus  those  impresaiona  remain  moat 
fixed  in  the  memory,  which  are  taken  from  the 
mind  when  clear  and  least  occupied  by  preceding 
or  SQcceeding  notiona,  such  as  the  things  we  learn 
in  childhood,  or  imagine  before  sleep,  and  the 
first  time  of  any  circumstance  happening.  Other 
instances  afford  the  following  species:  namely, 
that  a  multitude  of  circumstances  or  handles 
assist  the  memory,  such  as  writing  in  paragraphs, 
reading  aloud  or  recitation.  Lastly,  other  instances 
afford  still  another  species :.  thas  the  things  we 
anticipate,  and  which  rouse  our  attention,  are 
more  eaaily  remembered  than  tranaient  eventa; 
as,  if  you  read  any  work  twenty  times  over,  you 
will  not  learn  it  by  heart  ao  readily,  as  if  you 
were  to  read  it  bat  ten  limes,  trying  each  time  to 
repeat  it,  and  when  your  memory  fails  you,  look* 
ing  into  the  book.  There  are,  therefore,  six  lesser 
forms,  as  it  were,  of  thinga  which  assist  the  me* 
mory:  namely,  1.  The  separation  of  infinity.  2. 
The  connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  senses.  3. 
The  impression  in  strong  passion.  4.  The  im- 
pression on  the  mind  when  pure.  6.  The  multi- 
tude of  handles.    6.  Anticipation. 

Again,  for  example'a  aake,  let  the  required  na- 
ture be  taste  or  the  power  of  tasting.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  constitutiTe :  1.  Those  who  do 
not  smell,  but  are  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
sense,  do  not  perceiTe  or  distinguish  rancid  or 
putrid  food  by  their  taste ;  nor  garlic  from  roses, 
and  the  like.  2.  Again,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  accident  (such  as  a  cold)  do  not 
distinguish  any  putrid  or  rancid  matter  from  any 
thing  sprinkled  with  rose-water.  3.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  a  cold,  blow  their  nosea  Tiolently  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  hare  any  thing 
fetid  or  perfumed  in  their  mouth,  or  on  their 
palate,  they  instantly  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fetor  or  perfume.  These  instances  afford 
and  constitute  thia  species  or  division  of  taate ; 
namely,  that  it  ia  in  part  nothing  elae  than  an 
internal  smelling  passing  and  descending  through 
the  upper  paasages  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth 
and  palate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
power  of  smelling  is  deficient,  or  obstructed,  per- 
ceive what  is  salt,  sweet,  pungent,  acid,  rough, 
and  bitter,  and  the  like,  aa  well  aa  any  one  else : 
so  that  the  taste  is  olearly  something  compounded 
of  the  internal  smelling,  and  an  exquisite  species 
of  touch,  which  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

Again,  as  another  example,  let  the  required 
nature  be  the  communication  of  quality,  without 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  instance  of  light 
will  afford  orconatitute  one  species  of  communica- 
tion, heat  and  the  magnet  another.  For  the  com- 
munication of  light  is  momentary  and  immediate- 
ly arrested  upon  the  removal  of  the  original  light. 
But  heat  and  the  magnetic  force,  when  once  trans- 
mitted to»  or  excited  in  another  body,  remain 


fixed  for  a  conaiderable  time  after  the  removal  of 
the  aouroe. 

In  fine,  the  prerogative  of  constitutive  instances 
is  considerable,  for  they  materially  assist  the 
definitions  (especially  in  details)  and  the  divisions 
or  partitions  of  natures,  concerning  which  Plato 
has  well  aaid,  ••  He  who  can  properly  define  and 
divide  is  to  be  considered  a  god.'* 

27.  In  the  sixth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  place  rimikar  or  propofHmuUe  instances, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  pbyaicai  parallels, 
or  resemblances.  They  are  such  as  exhibit  the 
resemblances  and  connexiona  of  thinga,  not  in 
minor  forms,  (as  the  constitutive  do,)  but  at  once 
in  the  concrete.  They  are,  therefore,  as  it  werei 
the  first  and  loweat  steps  towards  the  union  of 
nature;  nor  do  they  immediately  establish  any 
axiom,  but  merely  indicate  and  observe  a  oertain 
relation  of  bodies  to  each  other.  Bat,  althooglf 
they  be  not  of  much  assistance  in  discovering 
forms,  yet,  they  are  of  great  advantage  in  dis- 
closing the  frame  of  parts  of  the  universe,  upon 
whose  members  they  practise  a  species  of  anato- 
my, and  thence  occasionally  lead  ns  gently  on  to 
sublime  and  noble  axioms,  espeeially  such  as 
relate  to  the  constmction  of  the  world,  rather 
than  to  simple  natures  and  forma. 

As  an  example ;  take  the  following  similar  in- 
stances: a  mirror  and  the  eye:  the  formation  of 
the  ear,  and  places  which  return  an  echo.  From 
such  similarity,  beaidea  observing  the  resem<^ 
blance,  (which  is  useful  for  many  purposes,)  it 
is  eaay  to  collect  and  form  thia  axiom  :  That  tha 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  bodies  which  produce 
reflections  to  the  senses,  are  <^  a  aimUar  nature. 
Again,  the  understanding  once  informed  of  this, 
rises  easily  to  a  higher  and  nobler  axiom ;  namely, 
that  the  only  distinction  between  sensitive  and 
inanimate  bodies,  in  those  points  in  which  they 
agree  and  sympathise,  is  this ;  in  the  former,  ani* 
mal  spirit  is  added  to  the  arrangement  of  the  body, 
in  the  latter  it  is  wanting.  So  that  there  might 
be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  pointa 
of  agreement  with  inanimate  bodies,  if  the  ani- 
mated body  were  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the 
spirit  to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed 
for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are,  without  doubt,  as  many  motions  in  an 
inanimate,  as  there  are  senses  in  the  animated 
body,  though  the  animal  spirit  be  absent  There 
must,  however,  be  many  more  motions  in  inani- 
mate bodies  than  senses  in  the  animated,  from 
the  small  number  of  organs  of  sense.  A  very 
plain  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  pains.  For, 
as  animals  are  liable  to  many  kinds  and  various 
descriptions  of  pains,  (such  as  those  of  burning) 
of  intense  cold,  of  pricking,  squeezing,  stretch- 
ing, and  the  like,)  so  is  it  most  certain,  that  the 
same  circamstances,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
happen  to  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  wood  or 
stone,  when  burned,  frozen,  pricked,  cut,  bent, 
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braised,  and  the  like ;  althoagh  there  be  no  eensa- 
tion,  owing  to  the  absence  of  animal  spirit. 
Again,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  the  roots  and 
•branches  of  trees  are  similar  instances.  For  every 
vegetable  swells  and  throws  out  its  constitaent 
parts  towards  the  circumference,  both  upwards 
.  and  downwards.  And  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  roots  and  branches,  except  that  the  root 
is  buried  in  the  earth«  and  the  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun.  For  if  one  take  a  young  and 
vigorous  shoot,  and  bend  it  down  to  a  small  por- 
tion of  loose  earth,  although  it  be  not  fixed  to  the 
ground,  yet  will  it  immediately  produce  a  root, 
and  not  a  branch.  And,  vice  versft,  if  earth  be 
placed  above,  and  so  forced  down  with  a  stone 
or  any  hard  substance,  as  to  confine  the  plant  and 
prevent  its  branching  upwards,  it  will  throw  out 
branches  into  the  air  downwards.  The  gums  of 
trees  and  most  roek  gems  are  similar  instances ; 
for-  both  of  them  are  exudations,  and  filtered 
juices,  derived  in  the  former  instance  from  trees, 
in  the  latter  from  stones;  the  brightness  and 
clearness  of  both  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
aocarate  filtering.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  hair  of  animals  is  less  beautiful  and  vivid  in 
its  colour,  than  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  be- 
cause the  juices  are  less  delicately  filtered  through 
the  skin  than  through  the  quills. 

The  scrotum  of  males,  and  matrix  of  females, 
are  also  similar  instances :  so  that  the  noble  for- 
mation which  constitutes  the  difference  of  the 
sexes,  appears  to  differ  only  as  to  the  one  being 
internal  and  the  other  external ;  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  causing  the  genitals  to  protrude  in  the 
male,  whilst  the  heat  of  the  female  being  too 
weak  to  effect  this,  they  are  retained  internally. 

The  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  feet  and  wings  of  birds,  are  similar  instances ; 
to  which  Aristotle  adds  the  four  folds  in  the 
motion  of  serpents  ;*  so  that,  in  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  the  motion  of  animals  appears  to  be 
chiefly  effected  by  foor  joints  or  bendings. 

The  teeth  of  land  animals,  and  the  beaks  of 
birds,  are  similar  instances,  whence  it  is  dear, 
that  in  all  perfect  animals  there  is  a  determination 
of  some  hard  substance  towards  the  mouth. 
Again,  the  resemblance  and  conformity  of  man 
to  an  inverted  plant  is  not  absurd.  For  the  head 
is  the  root  of  the  nerves  and  animal  faculties, 
and  the  seminal  parts  are  the  lowest,  not  including 
the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  arms.  But,  in 
the  plant,  the  root  (which  resembles  the  head) 
is  regularly  placed  in  the  lowest,  and  the  seeds  in 
the  highest  pert. 

Lastly,  we  must  particularly  recommend  and 
suggest,  that  man's  present  industry  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  compilation  of  natural  history  be 
entirely  changed,  and  directed  to  the  reverse  of 

*Ia  not  this  a  very  htity  (enerallMtlonl  Do  eerpenti 
move  with  Ibnr  folds  oiUyt  Obtenre  alto  the  motion  of 
cenClpedM  tad  ocbet  Imtcti. 


the  present  system.  For,  it  has  hitherto  beefi 
active  and  curious  in  noting  the  variety  of  things 
and  explaining  the  accurate  differences  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  most  of  which  are 
the  mere  sport  of  nature,  rather  than  of  any  real 
utility  as  concerns  the  sciences.  Pursuits  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  agreeable,  and  sometimes  of 
practical  advantage,  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  therough  investigation  of  nature.  Our 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  in- 
quiring .  into,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
analogies,  both  in  the  whole,  and  its  parts,  for, 
they  unite  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  a  severe  and  rigorous  caution 
must  be  observed,  that  we  only  consider  as  simi- 
lar and  proportionate  instances,  those  which  (as 
we  first  observed)  point  out  physic^  reseni- 
blances:  that  is,  real  and  substantial  resesA- 
blances,  deeply  founded  in  nature,  and  not  casual 
and  superficial,  much  less  superstitious  or  curi- 
ous; such  as  those  which  are  constantly  put 
forward  by  the  writers  on  natural  magic,  (the 
most  idle  of  men,  and  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
named  in  connection  with  such  serious  matters  as 
we  now  treat  of,)  who,  with  much  vanity  and 
folly,  describe,  and  sometimes,  too,  invent  un- 
meaning resemblances  and  sympathies. 

But,  leaving  such  to  themselves,  similar  in- 
stances are  not  to  be  neglected,  in  the  greater 
portions  of  the  world's  conformation;  such  as 
Africa  and  the  Peruvian  continent,  which  reaches 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  both  of  which  possess 
a  similar  isthmus  and  similar  capes,  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  accident. 

Again ;  the  New  and  Old  World  are  both  of 
them  broad  and  expanded  towards  the  north,  ^nd 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

Again;  we  have  very  remarkable  similar  in- 
stances in  the  intense  cold,  towards  the  middle 
regions  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  air,  and  the  vio- 
lent fires  which  are  often  found  to  burst  from 
subterraneous  spots,  the  similarity  consisting  iii 
both  being  ends  and  extremes;  the  extreme  of 
the  nature  of  cold,  for  instance,  is  towards  the 
boundary  of  heaven,  and  that  of  the  nature  of 
heat  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  simi- 
lar species  of  opposition  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
trary nature. 

Lastly,  in  the  axioms  of  the  sciences  there  is 
a  similarity  of  instances  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus,  the  rhetorical  trope  which  is  called  wrpriu^ 
is  similar  to  that  of  music  termed  the  declining 
of  a  cadence. 

Again ;  the  mathematical  postulate,  that «« things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,*'  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
in  logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  the  mid- 
dle term.  Lastly :  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity 
in  collecting  and  searching  for  physical  points  of 
similarity,  is  very  usefnl  in  many  respects. 
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58.  In  the  seventh  rank  of  prerogatiTe  instances 
we  will  place  singular  instances,  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  irregrular  or  heteroclite,  (to  bor- 
row a  term  from  the  grammarians.)  They  are 
such  as  exhibit  bodies  in  the  concrete,  of  an  ap- 
parently extravagant  and  separate  nature,  agree- 
ing but  little  with  other  things  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. For,  whilst  the  similar  instances  resemble 
each  other,  those  we  now  speak  of  are  only  like 
themselves.  Their  use  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  clandestine  instances;  they  bring  out  and 
nnite  nature,  and  discover  genera  or  common 
natures,  which  must  afterwards  be  limited  by 
real  differences.  Nor  should  we  desist  from  in- 
quiry until  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those 
tilings,  which  may  be  deemed  miracles,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  be  reduced  to,  and  comprehended 
in,  some  form  or  certain  law ;  so  that  all  irregu- 
larity or  singularity  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  common  form ;  and  the  miracle  only  consists 
in  accurate  differences,  degree,  and  rare  coinci- 
dence, not  in  the  species  itself.  Man's  meditation 
proceeds  no  farther  at  present,  than  just  to  consi- 
der things  of  this  kind  as  the  secrets  and  vast 
efforts  of  nature,  without  an  assignable  cause, 
and,  as  it  were,  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

As  examples  of  singular  instances,  we  have 
the  sun  and  moon  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  magnet  amongst  minerals ;  quicksilver  amongst 
metals ;  the  elephant  amongst  quadrupeds ;  the 
venereal  sensation  amongst  the  different  kinds  of 
touch ;  the  scent  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  those 
of  smell.  The  letter  S,  too,  is  considered  by  the 
grammarians  as  sui  generis,  from  its  easily  uniting 
with  double  or  triple  consonants,  which  no  other 
letter  will.  These  instances  are  of  great  value, 
because  they  excite  and  keep  alive  inquiry,  and 
correct  an  understanding  depraved  by  habit,  and 
-  the  common  course  of  things. 

59.  In  the  eighth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  deviating  instances ;  such  as  the 
errors  of  nature,  or  strange  and  monstrous  objects, 
in  which  nature  deviates  and  turns  from  her  ordi- 
nary course.  For  the  errors  of  nature  differ  from 
singular  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
the  miracles  of  species,  the  former  of  individuals. 
Their  use  is  much  the  same,  for  they  rectify  the 
understanding  in  opposition  to  habit,  and  reveal 
common  forms.  For,  with  regard  to  these,  also, 
we  must  not  desist  from  inquiry  till  we  discern 
the  cause  of  the  deviation.  The  cause  does  not, 
however,  in  such  cases,  rise  to  a  regular  form,  but 
only  to  the  latent  process  towards  such  a  form. 
For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  paths  of  na- 
ture will  more  readily  observe  her  deviations, 
and,  vice  vers^  he  who  has  learnt  her  deviations, 
will  be  able  more  accurately  to  describe  her  paths. 

They  differ  again  from  singular  instances,  by 
being  much  more  apt  for  practice,  and  the  opera- 
tive branch.  For  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
generate  new  species,  but  less  so  to  vary  known 


species,  and  thus  produce  many  rare  and  nnusnal 
results.*  The  passage  from  tiie  miracles  of  na- 
ture to  those  of  art  is  easy ;  for  if  nature  be  once 
seized  in  her  variations,  and  the  cause  be  manifest, 
it  will  be  easy  to  lead  her  by  art  to  such  deviation 
as  she  was  at  first  led  to  by  chance ;  and  not  only 
to  that,  but  others,  since  deviations  on  the  one  side 
lead  and  open  the  way  to  others  in  every  direction. 
Of  this  we  do  not  require  any  examples,  since 
they  are  so  abundant.  For  a  compilation,  or  par* 
ticnlar  natural  history,  must  be  made  of  all  mon- 
sters and  prodigious  births  of  nature;  of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  new,  rare,  and  unusual 
in  nature.  This  should  be  done  with  a  rigorous 
selection,  so  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Those 
are  most  to  be  suspected  which  depend  upon 
superstition,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  those, 
perhaps,  but  little  less  which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  writers  on  natural  magic,  or  even  al* 
chymy,  and  the  like,  for  such  men,  as  it  were, 
are  the  very  suitors  and  lovers  of  fables ;  but  our 
instances  should  be  derived  from  some  grave  and 
credible  history,  and  faithful  narration. 

30.  In  the  ninth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  bordering  instances,  whioh  we  are 
also  wont  to  term  participants.  They  are  such 
as  exhibit  those  species  of  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  species,  or  to  be  the  rudi- 
ments between  the  one  and  the  other.  They  may 
well  be  classed  with  the  singular  or  heteroclite 
instances;  for,  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
they  are  rare  and  extraordinary.  Yet  from  their 
dignity  they  roust  be  treated  of  and  classed  sepa- 
rately, for  they  point  out  admirably  the  order  and 
constitution  of  things,  aud  suggest  the  causes  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies in  the  universe,  leading  the  understanding 
from  that  which  is,  to  that  which  is  possible. 

We  have  examples  of  them  in  moss,  which  is 
something  between  putrescence  and  a  plant;  in 
some  comets,  which  hold  a  place  between  stars 
and  ignited  meteors ;  in  flying  fishes,  between 
fishes  and  birds ;  and  in  bats,  between  birds  and 
quadrupeds.f    Again, 

"  Slmia  qmiin  >iroUii  tarpiMtma  beitla  nobto.*' 

We  have  also  biformed  fetus,  mingled  species, 
and  the  like. 

31.  In  the  tenth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  the  instances  oi power ^  or  the  fiisces, 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  the  insignia  of  empire,) 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  wit  or  hands 
of  man.  These  are  Such  works  as  are  most  noble 
and  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  the  masterpieces  in 
every  art.    For  since  our  principal  object  is  to 

*  This  if  well  tlluitrated  in  pUnti,  for  the  gardener  eaa 
produce  endleee  varietlei  of  tny  known  epecieti  but  can 
never  produce  a  new  apeeiee  Itself. 

t  Tbere  ia,  however,  no  real  approximation  to  birds  in 
either  the  flylnf  flsh  or  bat,  any  more  than  a  man  approxi- 
mates to  a  flsh  because  he  can  swim.  The  wlnfs  of  the 
flying  flsh  and  bat  are  mere  expansions  of  sicin,  bearing  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  those  of  birds. 
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make  qataie  subservient  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
man,  it  becomes  us  well  to  note  and  enumerate 
the  works,  which  have  long  since  been  in  the 
power  of  man,  especially  those  which  are  most 
polished  and  perfect ;  because  the  passage  from 
these,  to  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  works,  is 
more  easy  and  feasible.  For  if  any  one,  afier  an 
attentive  contemplation  of  such  works  as  are 
extant,  be  willing  to  push  forward  in  his  design 
with  alacrity  and  vigour,  he  will  undoubtedly 
either  advance  them,  or  turn  them  to  something 
within  their  immediate  reach,  or  even  apply  and 
transfer  them  to  some  more  noble  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all :  for  as  the  understanding  is 
elevated  and  raised  by  rare  and  unusual  works  of 
iisture,  to  investigate  and  discover  the  forms 
which: include  them  also;  so  is  the  same  effect 
frequently  produced  by  the  excellent  and  wonder- 
ful works  of  art :  and  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
beeause,  tlie  mode  of  effecting  and  constructing 
the  miracles  of  art,  is  generally  plain,  whilst  tiiat 
of  effecting  the  miracles  of  nature  is  more  obscure. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  they  do 
not  depress  the  understanding,  and  fix  it  as  it 
were  to  earth. 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understand- 
ing should  be  astonished  and  chained  down,  and, 
as  it  were,  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as 
appear  to  be  the  very  summit  and  pinnacle  of 
bfunan  industry,  so  as  not  to  become  familiar 
lyith  them,  but  rather  to  suppose,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  aceomplished,  unless  the  same 
means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
diligence,  and  more  accurate  preparation. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  the  ways  and  means  hitherto  discovered 
and  observed,  of  effecting  any  matter  or  work, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  value,  and  that  all 
really  efficient  power  depends,  and  is  really  to  be 
deduced  from  the  sources  of  forms,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

Thus,  (as  we  have  before  observed,)  had  any 
one  meditated  on  balistic  machines,  and  battering 
rams,  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  what- 
ever application  he  might  have  exerted,  and 
though  he  might  have  consumed  a  whole  life  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  would  he  never  have  hit  upon  the 
invention  of  flaming  engines,  acting  by  means  of 
gunpowder:  nor  would  any  person,  who  had 
made  iproollen  manufactories  and  cotton  the  sub- 
ject of  his  observation  and  reflection,  have  ever 
discovered  thereby  the  nature  of  the  silk^worm, 
Of  of  silk. 

Hence  all  the  most  noble  discoveries  have  (if 
you  observe)  come  to  light,  not  by  any  gradual 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  arts,  but  merriy 
by  chance ;  whilst  nothing  imitates  or  anticipates 
chance  (which  is  wont  to  act  at  intervals  of  ages) 
but  the  invention  of  forms. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  any  particu- 
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lar  examples  of  these  instancesi  since  they  are 
abundant.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this;  all 
the  mechanical,  and  even  the  liberal  arts,  (as 
far  as  they  are  practical)  should  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  thence  there  should  be 
formed  a  compilation  or  particular  history  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  or  most  finished  works  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Nor  do  we  confine  the  diligence  to  be  used  in 
such  a  compilation  to  the  leading  works  and  se- 
crets only  of  every  art,  and  such  as  excite  won- 
der ;  for  wonder  is  engendered  by  rarity,  since 
that  which  is  rare,  although  it  be  compounded  of 
ordinary  natures,  always  begets  wonder.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  really  wonderful,  from 
some  specific  difference  distinguishing  it  from 
other  species,  is  carelessly  observed,  if  it  be  but 
familiar.  Yet  the  singular  instances  of  art  should 
be  observed  no  less  than  those  of  nature,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of:  and,  as  in  the  latter 
we  have  classed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  magnet, 
and  the  like,  all  of  them  most  familiar  to  us,  but 
yet  in  their  nature  singula^,  so  should  we  proceed 
with  the  singular  instances  of  art. 

For  example;  paper,  a  very  common  substance, 
is  a  singular  instance  of  art.  For,  if  ypu  consi- 
der the  subject  attentively,  you  will  find  that  arti- 
ficial substances  are  either  wovea  by  straight  and 
transverse  lines,  as  silk,  woollen,  or  linen  cloth, 
and  the  like ;  or  coagulated  from  concrete  juices, 
such  as  brick,  earthenware,  glass,  enamel,  por- 
celain, and  the  like,  which  admit  of  a  polish,  if 
they  be  compact,  but,  if  not,  become  hard  with- 
out being  polished ;  all  which  latter  substances 
are  brittle,  and  are  not  adherent  or  tenacious.  On 
the  contrary,  paper  is  a  tenacious  substance,  which 
can  be  cut  and  torn,  so  as  to  resemble,  and  almost 
rival  the  skin  of  any  animal,  or  the  leaf  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  like  works  of  nature ;  being  neither 
brittle  like  glass,  nor  woven  like  cloth,  but  having 
fibres,  and  not  distinct  threads,  just  as  natural 
substances,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  similar  can 
be  found  amongst  artificial  substances,  and  it  is 
absolutely  singular.  And  in  artificial  works  we 
should  certainly  prefer  those  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  an  imitation  of  nature,  or,  on  the  other, 
hand,  powerfully  govern  and  change  her  course. 
Again,  in  these  instances  which  we  term  the  wit 
and  hands  of  man,  charms  and  conjuring  should 
not  be  altogether  despised,  for  although  mere 
amusements,  and  of  little  use,  yet  they  may  afford 
considerable  information* 

Lastly,  superstition  and  magic  (in  its  common 
acceptation)  are  not  to  be  entirely  omitted ;  for, 
although  they  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  lies, 
and  fables,  yet  some  investigation  should  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  be  really  any  latent  natural 
operation  in  them;  as  in  fascination,  and  the  for- 
tifying of  the  imagination,  the  sympathy  of  die- 
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tant  objects,  the  transmission  of  impressions  from 
spirit  to  spirit,  no  less  than  from  body  to  body, 
and  the  like. 

32.  From  the  foregoing^  remarks,  it  is  clear  that 
the  five  last  species  of  instances  (the  similar, 
singular,  deviating,  and  bordering  instances,  and 
those  of  power)  should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
investigation  of  any  given  nature, as  the  preceding 
and  many  of  the  succeeding  instances  must,  but 
a  collection  of  them  should  be  made  at  once,  in 
the  style  of  a  particular  history;  so  that  they 
may  arrange  the  matter  which  enters  the  under- 
standing, and  correct  its  depraved  habit,  for  it 
is  necessarily  imbued,  corrupted,  perverted,  and 
distorted  by  daily  and  habitual  impressions. 

They  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  prepara- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  and  purifying 
the  understanding,  for,  whatever  withdraws  it 
from  habit,  levels  and  planes  down  its  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  dry  and  pure  light  of  true 
notions.  These  instances,  moreover,  level  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  operative  branch,  as  we 
will  mention  in  its  proper  place,  when  speaking 
of  the  practical  deductions. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  accompanying  and  hosiiie 
instances.  These  are  such  as  exhibit  any  body 
or  concrete,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly found,  as  an  inseparable  companion,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly avoided  and  excluded  from  attendance,  as 
an  enemy.  From  these  instances  may  be  formed 
certain  and  universal  propositions,  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative ;  the  subject  of  which  will  be  the 
concrete  body,  and  the  predicate  the  required 
nature.  For  particular  propositions  are  by  no 
means  fixed,  when  the  required  nature  is  found 
to  fluctuate  and  change  in  the  concrete,  either  ap- 
proaching and  acquired,  or  receding  and  laid 
aside.  Hence,  particular  propositions  have  no 
great  prerogative,  except  in  the  case  of  migration, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Yet  such  par- 
ticular propositions  are  of  great  use,  when  com- 
pared with  the  universal,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place.  Nor  do  we  require  absolute 
affirmation  or  negation,  even  in  universal  propo- 
sitions, for,  if  the  exceptions  be  singrular  or  rare, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  use  of  accompanying  instances  is  to  nar- 
row the  affirmative  of  form.  For,  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  .the  migrating  instances,  where  the  form 
must  necessarily  be  something  communicated  or 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  migration,  so  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  accompanying  instances,  where  the 
form  must  necessarily  be  something  which  enters 
into  the  concretion  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  repugnant  to  it,  and  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  or  formation  of  the 
body,  will  not  be  far  from  bringing  to  light  the 
form  of  the  required  nature. 

For  example :  let  the  required  natare  be  heat. 


Flame  is  an  aecompanying  instance.  For,  in 
water,  air,  stone,  metal,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, heat  is  variable,  and  can  approach  or 
retire,  but  all  flame  is  hot,  so  that  heat  always 
accompanies  the  concretion  of  flame.  We  have 
no  hosiiie  instance  of  heat.  For  the  senses  are 
unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  no  concretion  of  any  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat. 

Again,  let  solidity  be  the  required  nature.  Air 
is  a  hostile  instance.  For  metals  may  be  liquid 
or  solid,  so  may  glass ;  even  water  may  become 
solid  by  congelation,  but  air  cannot  become  solid 
or  lose  its  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  these  Instances  of  fixed  proposi- 
tions, there  are  two  points  to  be  observed,  which 
are  of  importance.  First,  that  if  there  be  no 
universal  affirmative  or  negative,  it  be  carefully 
noted  as  not  existing.  Thus,  in  heat,  we  have 
observed  that  there  exists  no  universal  negative, 
in  such  substances  at  least  as  have  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Again,  if  the  required  nature  be 
eternity  or  incorruptibility,  we  have  no  universal 
affirmative  within  our  sphere,  for  these  qualities 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  bodies  below  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  To  our  general  propositions  as  to  any 
concrete,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  we 
should  subjoin  the  concretes  which  appear  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  non-existing  substances ; 
such  as  the  most  gentle  or  least  burning  flames  in 
heat,  or  gold  in  incorruptibility,  since  it  approaches 
nearest  to  it.  For  they  all  serve  to  show  the 
limit  of  existence  and  non-existence,  and  circnm- 
scribe  forms,  so  that  they  cannot  wander  beyond 
the  conditions  of  matter. 

34.  In  the  twelfth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  those  mZ^'tific/tve  instances,  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  last  aphorism,  and  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  instances  of  extremity  or  limits ; 
for  they  are  not  only  serviceable  when  subjoined 
to  fixed  propositions,  but  also  of  themselves  and 
from  their  own  nature.  They  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient precision  the  real  divisions  of  nature,  and 
measures  of  things,  and  the  •'  how  far**  nature 
eflfects  or  allows  of  any  thing,  and  her  passage 
thence  to  something  else.  Such  are  gold  in 
weight,  iron  in  hardness,  the  whale  in  the  size 
of  animals,  the  dog  in  smell,  the  flame  of  gun- 
powder in  rapid  expansion,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Nor  are  we  to  pass  over  the  extremes  in 
defect  as  well  as  in  abundance,  as  spirits  of  wine 
in  weight,  the  touchstone  in  softness,  the  worms 
upon  the  skin  in  the  size  of  animals,  and  the 
like. 

35.  In  the  thirteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  those  of  aUiance  or  union. 
Tliey  are  such  as  mingle  and  unite  natures  held 
to  be  heterogeneous,  and  observed  and  marked  as 
such  in  received  classifications. 

These  instances  show  that  the  operation  and 
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effect,  which  is  considered  peculiar  to  some  one 
of  each  heterogeneous  natures,  may  also  be  attri- 
buted to  another  nature  styled  heterogeneous ;  so 
as  to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is 
not  real  nor  essential,  but  a  mere  modification  of 
a  common  nature.  They  are  very  seryiceable, 
therefore,  in  elevating  and  carrying  on  the  mind 
from  differences  to  genera,  and  in  removing  those 
phantoms  and  images  of  things,  which  meet  it 
in  disguise  in  concrete  substances. 

For  example  ;  let  the  required  nature  be  heat, 
llie  classification  of  heat  into  three  kinds,  that 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  that  of  animals,  and  that 
of  fire,  appears  to  be  settled  and  admitted  :  and 
these  kinds  of  heat,  especially  one  of  them  com- 
pared with  the  other  two,  are  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  clearly  heterogeneous  in  their  essence 
and  species,  or  specific  nature ;  since  the  heat  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals  generates  and 
cherishes,  whilst  that  of  fire  corrupts  and  destroys. 
We  have  an  instance  of  alliance  then  in  a  very 
common  experiment,  that  of  a  vine  branch  ad- 
mitted into  a  building  where'  there  is  a  constant 
fire,  by  which  the  grrapes  ripen  a  whole  month 
sooner  than  in  the  air;  so  that  fruit  upon  the  tree 
can  be  ripened  by  fire,  although  this  appear  the 
peculiar  effect  of  the  sun.  From  this  beginning, 
therefore,  the  understanding  rejects  all  essential 
difference,  and  easily  ascends  to  the  investigation 
of  the  real  differences  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  that  of  fire,  by  which  their  operation  is 
rendered  dissimilar,  although  they  partake  of  a 
common  nature. 

These  differences  will  be  found  to  be  four  in 
number.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  milder 
and  gentler  in  degree  than  that  of  fire.  2.  It  is 
much  more  moist  in  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
transmitted  td^  us  through  the  air.  3.  Which  is 
the  chief  point,  it  is  very  unequal,  advancing  and 
increased  at  one  time,  retiring  and  diminished  at 
another ;  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  rightly  asserted, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  oblique 
path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  whence  its  heat 
becomes  very  unequal,  partly  from  the  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  partly  from  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter.  Yet  must  he  immediately 
corrupt  and  prevent  his  discovery,  by  dictating  to 
nature  according  to  his  habit,  and  dogrmatically 
assigning  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  corruption  to  its  retreat ; 
whilst  in  fact  each  circumstance  indifferently  and 
not  respectively  contributes  both  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  for  unequal  heat  tends  to  gene- 
rate and  corrupt,  as  equable  heat  does  to  preserve. 
4.  Tlie  fourth  difference  between  the  heal  of  the 
sun  and  fire  is  of  great  consequence;  namely, 
that  the  sun,  gradually,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
insinuates  its  effects,  whilst  those  of  fire  (urged 
by  the  impatience  of  man)  are  brought  to  a 


termination  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempering 
of  fire,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  moderate  and 
gentle  degree,  (which  may  be  done  in  various 
ways,)  and  then  were  to  sprinkle  and  mix  a 
degree  of  humidity  with  it,  and  above  all  were  to 
imitate  the  sun  in  its  inequality,  and  lastly  were 
patiently  to  suffer  some  delay,  (not  such,  how- 
ever, as  is  proportioned  to  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
but  more  than  men  usually  admit  of  in  those  of 
fire,)  he  would  soon  banish  the  notion  of  any 
difference,  and  would  attempt,  or  equal,  or  per- 
haps sometimes  surpass  the  effect  of  the  sun,  by 
the  heat  of  fire.  A  like  instance  of  alliance  is 
that  of  reviving  butterflies,  benumbed  and  nearly 
dead  from  cold,  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  fire,  so 
that  fire  is  no  less  able  to  revive  animals  than  to 
ripen  vegetables.  We  may  also  mention  the 
celebrated  invention  of  Fracastorius,  of  applying 
a  pan  considerably  heated  to  the  head  in  desperate 
cases  of  apoplexy,  which  clearly  expands  the 
animal  spirits,  when  compressed  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  humours  and  obstructions  of  the 
brain,  and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  fire  would 
operate  on  water  or  air,  and  in  the  result  produces 
life.  Eggs  are  sometimes  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  fire,  an  exact  imitation  of  animal  heat;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  so 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  heat  of  fire,  in 
many  cases,  can  be  modified  till  it  resemble  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animals. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  motion  and 
rest.  There  appears  to  be  a  settled  classification, 
grounded  on  the  deepest  philosophy,  that  natural 
bodies  either  revolve,  move  in  a  straight  line,  or 
stand  still  and  rest.  For  there  is  either  motion 
without  limit,  or  continuance  within  a  certain 
limit,  or  a  translation  towards  a  certain  limit. 
The  eternal  motion  of  revolution  appears  pecu- 
liar to  the  heavenly  bodies,  rest  to  this  our  globe, 
and  the  other  bodies  (heavy  and  light,  as  they 
are  termed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  out  of  their 
natural  position)  are  borne  in  a  straight  line  to 
masses  or  aggregates  which  resemble  them,  the 
light  towards  the  heaven,  the  heavy  towards  the 
earth  :  and  all  this  is  very  fine  language. 

But  we  have  an  instance  of  alliance  in  low 
comets,  which  revolve,  though  far  below  the 
heavens;  and  the  fiction  of  Aristotle,  of  the 
comet  being  fixed  to  or  necessarily  following 
some  star,  has  been  long  since  exploded ;  not 
only  because  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  but  from 
the  evident  fact  of  the  discursive  and  irregular 
motion  of  comets,  through  various  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

Another  instance  of  alliance  is  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  air,  which  appears  to  revolve  from  east  to 
west  within  the  tropics,  where  the  circles  of  revo- 
lution are  the  greatest. 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  would  perhaps  be 
another  instance,  if  the  water  were  once  found  to 
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hare  a  motion  of  revolation,  though  slow  and 
hardly  perceptible,  from  east  to  west,  subject, 
however,  to  a  reaction  twice  a  day.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  revolution  is  not 
confined  to  the  celestial  bodies,  but  is  shared  also 
by  air  and  water. 

Again ;  the  supposed  peculiar  disposition  of 
light  bodies  to  rise,  is  rather  shaken;  and  here 
we  may  find  an  instance  of  alliance  in  a  water 
bubble.  For  if  air  be  placed  under  water,  it  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  surface,  by  that  striking  mo- 
tion (as  Democritus  terms  it)  with  which  the  de- 
scending water  strikes  the  air,  and  raises  it;  not 
by  any  struggle  or  effort  of  the  air  itself:  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is 
prevented  from  ascending  any  further,  by  the 
sliorht  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  water,  which 
does  not  allow  an  immediate  separation  of  its 
parts,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  must 
be  Tery  slight. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  weight.  It 
is  certainly  a  received  classification,  that  dense 
and  solid  bodies  are  home  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  rare  and  light  bodies  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  as  their  appropriate  places. 
As  far  as  relates  to  places,  (though  these  things 
have  much  weight  in  the  schools,)  the  notion  of 
there  being  any  determinate  place  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  Philosophers  trifle,  therefore,  when  they 
tell  you  that  if  the  earth  were  perforated,  heavy 
bodies  would  stop  on  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
This  centre  would  indeed  be  an  efficacious 
nothing  or  mathematical  point,  could  it  affect 
bodies  or  be  sought  by  them,  for  a  body  is  not 
acted  upon  except  by  a  body.*  In  fact,  this 
tendency  to  asceiid  and  descend,  is  either  in  the 
conformation  of  tlie  moving  body,  or  in  its  har- 
mony and  sympathy  with  another  body.  But  if 
any  dense  and  solid  body  be  found,  which  does 
not  however,  tend  towards  the  earth,  the  classifi- 
cation is  at  an  end.  Now,  if  we  allow  of  Gilbert^s 
opinion,  that  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  in 
attracting  heavy  bodies,  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  peculiar  virtue,  (which  operates 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  and  no  further,) f  and 
this  be  proved  by  some  instance,  such  an  instance 
will  be  one  of  alliance  in  our  present  subject. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  of  waterspouts, 
frequently  seen  by  persons  navigating  the  Atlantic 
towards  either  of  the  Indies.  For  the  force  and 
mass  of  the  water  suddenly  effused  by  water- 
spouts, appears  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the 
water  must  have  been  collected  previously,  and 
have  remained  fixed  where  it  was  formed,  until 
it  was  afterwards  forced  down  by  some  violent 

*  But  we  Bacon's  own  corollary  at  the  end  of  the  Instances 
of  divorce,  Aphorism  37. 

t  Sinre  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  (nnvitatlon,  we 
find  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  must  extend  to  an 
Infinite  distance.  Bacon  himself  alludes  to  the  operation  of 
this  attractive  force  at  great  distances,  In  the  Instances  of  the 
rod.    Aphorism  49. 


cause,  rather  &an  made  to  fall  by  the  natural  n . 
tion  of  gravity :  so  that  it  may  be  conjectoniiy 
that  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  earth,  may  be  suspended  as  the  earth 
itself  is,  and  would  not  fall  unless  forced  down. 
We  do  not,  howerer,  affirm  this  as  certain.  la 
the  mean  while,  both  in  this  respect  and  many 
others,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  deficient  we 
are  in  natural  history,  since  we  are  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  suppositions  for  examples,  instead  of 
ascertained  instancee. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the  discuiw 
sive  power  of  the  mind.  The  classification  of 
human  reason,  and  animal  insttnct,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Yet  there  are  some  instances 
of  the  actions  of  brutes,  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  too  can  syllogise.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  a 
crow,  which  had  nearly  perished  from  thirst  in  a 
great  drought,  saw  some  water  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree,  but  as  it  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get 
into  it,  he  continued  to  throw  in  pebbles,  whieh 
made  the  water  rise  till  he  could  drink,  and  it 
afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  vision.  The 
classification  appears  real  and  certain,  which  eon- 
siders  light  as  that  which  is  originally  visible, 
and  confers  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  colour  as 
being  secondarily  visible,  and  not  capable  of 
being  seen  without  light,  so  as  to  appear  a  mere 
image  or  modification  of  light.  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances of  alliance  in  each  respect;  as  in  snow 
when  in  great  quantities,  and  in  the  flame  of  sul- 
phur; the  one  being  a  colour  originally  and  in 
itself  light,  the  other  a  light  verging  towards  a 
colour.* 

36.  In  the  fourteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  the  instances  €f  the  ctmb, 
borrowing  our  metaphor  from  the  crosses  erected 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  point  out  the  different 
directions.  We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  deci- 
sive and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  eases  in-- 
stances  of  the  oracle,  and  of  command.  Their 
nature  is  as  follows.  When  in  investigating  any 
nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were,  balanced, 
and  uncertain  to  whieh  of  two  or  more  natures 
the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  as- 
signed, on  account  of  the  frequent  and  usual  con- 
currence of  several  natures ;  the  instances  of  the 
cross  show  that  the  union  of  one  nature  with  the 
required  nature  is  firm  and  indissoluble,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  is  unsteady  and  separable;  by 
which  means  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  first 
is  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dis- 
missed and  rejected.  Such  instances  therefore 
afford  great  light,  and  are  of  great  weight,  so  that 
the  course  of  interpretation  sometimes  terminates 
and  is  completed  in  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  found  amongst  the  instances  already  ob- 
served, but  they  are  generally  new,  being  ex- 

*  Bdow  nllecti  light,  hat  if  not  a  aoiirce  of  light. 
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pressly  and  purposely  sought  for  sad  applied, 
and  brought  to  light  only  by  attentive  and  active 
diligence. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  which  is  repeated  twice 
a  day,  at  intervals  of  six  hours  between  each  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  with  some  little  difference, 
agreeing  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have 
here  the  following  cross-ways. 

This  motion  must  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
advancing  and  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  like  water 
shaken  in  a  basin,  which  leaves  one  side  while  it 
washes  the  other ;  or  by  the  rising  of  the  sea 
from  the  bottom,  and  its  again  subsiding  like 
boiling  water.     But  a  doubt  arises,  to  which  of 
these  causes  we  should  assign  the  flow  and  ebb. 
If  the  first  assertion  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
when  there  is  a  flood  on  one  side,  there  must  at 
the  same  time  be  an  ebb  on  another,  and  the 
<]ue8tion,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this.     Now, 
Acosta,  and  some  others,  after  a  diligent  inquiry, 
have  observed  that  the  flood  tide  takes  place  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  at  the  same  time,  as  does  also 
the  ebb ;  and  that  there  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
flood  tide  at  Florida  when  there  is  an  ebb  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.   Yet,  if  one  consider 
the  subject  attentively,  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity,  of  a  rising  motion,  nor  refute  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  motion.    For  the  motion  may  be 
progressive,  and  yet  inundate  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  channel  at  the  same  time ;  as  if  the  waters  be 
forced  and  driven  together  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, for  instance,  which  takes  place  in  rivers,  for 
they  flow  and  ebb  towards  each  bank  at  the  same 
time,  yet  their  motion  is  clearly  progressive,  being 
that  of  the  waters  from  the  sea  entering  their 
mouths.     So  it  may  happen,  that  the  waters 
coming  in  a  vast  body  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean,  are  driven  together  and  forced  into  the 
channel  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  jnundate 
both  coasts  at  once.     We  must  inquire,  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  other  channel  by  which  the  waters 
can,  at  the  same  time,  sink  and  ebb;  and  the 
Southern  Ocean  at  once  suggests  itself,  which  is 
not  less  than  the  Atlantic, 'but  rather  broader,  and 
more  extensive  than  is  requisite  for  this  effect. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of 
the  cross,  which  is  this.  If  it  be  positively  dis- 
covered, that  when  the  flood  sets  in  towards  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood  tide  on 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  the  back  part  of  China 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  then  assuredly,  from  this 
decisive  instance,  we  must  reject  the  assertion 
that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  about  which  we 
inquire,  takes  place  by  progressive  motion ;  for 
no  other  sea  or  place  is  left  where  there  can  be  an 
ebb.  But  this  may  most  easily  be  learned,  by 
inquiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and 
Lima,  (where  the  two  oceans  are  separated  by 


a  narrow  isthmus,)  whether  the  flood  and  ebb 
takes  place  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  reverse.  This  decision 
or  rejection  appears  certain,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  earth  is  fixed ;  but  if  the  earth  revolves,  it 
may,  perhaps,  happen,  that  from  the  unequal 
revolution  (as  regards  velocity)  of  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  there  may  be  a  violent 
forcing  of  the  waters  into  a  mass,  forming  the 
flood,  and  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  them,  (when 
they  can  no  longer  bear  tlie  accumulation,)  form- 
ing the  ebb.  A  separate  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  this.  Even  ^ith  this  hy  porosis,  however, 
it  remains  equally  true,  that  there  must  be  an  ebb 
somewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  flood 
in  another  quarter. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  latter  of 
the  two  motions  we  have  supposed,  namely,  that 
of  a  rising  and  subsiding  motion,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  upon  diligent  examination,  the  pro- 
gressive  motion  be  rejected.  We  have,  then, 
three  ways  before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature« 
The  motion,  by  which  the  waters  raise  themselves 
and  again  fall  back,  in  the  floods  and  ebbs,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  water  rolled  towards 
them,  must  take  place  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways.  Either  the  supply  of  water  emanates 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  returns  back 
again;  or  there  is  really  no  greater  quantity  of 
water,  but  the  same  water  (without  any  augment- 
ation of  its  quantity)  is  extended  or  rarefied,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  dimension,  and 
again  contracts  itself;  or  there  is  neither  an  addi- 
tional supply  nor  any  extension,  but  the  same 
waters  (with  regard  to  quantity,  density,  or 
rarity)  raise  themselves  and  fall  from  sympathy, 
by  some  magnetic  power  attracting  and  calling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  from  above.  Let  us,  then, 
(passing  over  the  two  first  motions,)  reduce  the 
investigation  to  the  last ;  and  inquire  if  there  be 
any  such  elevation  of  the  water,  by  sympathy  or 
a  magnetic  force.  And  it  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  being  placed 
in  the  trench  or  cavity  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  raised 
at  once,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  in  the  water,  to  raise  itself, 
yet  it  would  be  interrupted  and  checked  by  the 
cohesion  of  things,  or  (as  the  common  expression 
is)  that  there  may  be  no  vacuum.  The  water, 
therefore,  must  rise  on  one  side,  and.  for  that  rea- 
son be  diminished,  and  ebb  on  another.  But  it 
will  again  necessarily  follow,  that  the  magnetic 
power,  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  whole, 
operates  most  intensely  on  the  cen^e,  so  as  to 
raise  the  waters  there,  which,  when  thus  raised 
successively,  desert  and  abandon  the  sides. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of  the 
cross,  which  is  this :  if  it  be  found  that,  during 
the  ebb,  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  sea  is  more 
curved  and  round,  from  the  waters  rising  in  the 
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middle,  and  sinking^  at  the  sides  or  coast,  and  if, 
daring  the  flood,  it  be  more  e?en  and  level,  from 
the  waters  returning  to  their  former  position, 
then,  assuredly,  by  this  decisive  instance,  the 
raising  of  them  by  a  magnetic  force  can  be  ad- 
mitted, if  otherwise,  it  mast  be  entirely  rejected. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  experiment  (by 
sounding  in  straits)  whether  the  sea  be  deeper 
towards  the  middle  in  ebbs  than  in  floods.  But 
it  must  be  observed,  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
(contrary  to  common  opinion)  the  waters  rise 
in  ebbs,  and  only  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tion in  floods,  so  as  to  bathe  and  inundate  the 
coast. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  revolution,  and  particularly,  whetlier 
the  diurnal  motion,  by  which  the  sun  and  stars 
appears  to' us  to  rise  and  set,  be  a  real  motion  of 
revolution  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  only  appa- 
rent in  them,  and  real  in  the  earth.  There  may 
be  an  instance  of  the  cross  of  the  following  na- 
ture. If  there  be  discovered  any  motion  in  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west,  though  very  languid  and 
weak,  and,  if  the  same  motion  be  discovered 
rather  more  swift  in  the  air,  (particularly  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  more  perceptible,  from  the 
circles  being  greater,)  if  it  be  discovered,  also, 
in  the  low  comets,  and  be  already  quick  and 
powerful  in  them,  if  it  be  found  also  in  the  pla- 
nets, but  so  tempered  and  regulated  as  to  be  slower 
in  those  nearest  the  earth,  and  quicker  in  those  at 
the  greatest  distance,  being  quickest  of  all  in  the 
heavens,  then  the  diurnal  motion  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  real  in  the  heavens,  and  that  of 
the  earth  must  be  rejected,  for  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  motion  from  east  to  west  is  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  universal ;  since  it  is 
most  rapid  in  the  height  of  the  heavens,  and 
gradually  grows  weaker,  till  it  stops,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished in  rest  at  the  earth. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  that  other  mo- 
tion of  revolution,  so  celebrated  amongst  astrono- 
mers, which  is  contrary  to  the  diarnal,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  and  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers assign  to  the  planets,  and  even  to  the  starry 
sphere,  but  Copernicus  and  his  followers  to  the 
earth  also,  and  let  it  be  examined  whether  any 
such  motion  be  found  in  nature,  or  it  be  rather  a 
Action  and  hypothesis  for  abridging  and  facili- 
tating calculation,  and  for  promoting  that  fine 
notion  of  eflfecting  the  heavenly  motions  by  per- 
fect circles.  For  there  is  nothing  which  proves 
such  a  motion  in  heavenly  objects- to  be  true  and 
real,  either  in  a  planet's  not  returning  in  its  diurnal 
motion  to  the  same  point  of  the  starry  sphere,  or 
in  the  pole  of  the  zodiac  being  different  from  that 
of  the  world,  which  two  circumstances  have 
occasioned  this  notion.  For  the  first  phenome- 
non is  well  accounted  for  by  the  spheres  over- 
taking or  falling  behind  each  other,  and  the  second 
by  spiral  lines,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  re- 


tarn,  and  decljnation  to  the  tropics,  may  be  rather 
modifications  of  the  one  diurnal  motion,  than 
contrary  motions,  or  about  different  poles.  And, 
it  is  most  certain,  if  we  consider  ourselves  for  a 
moment  as  part  of  the  vulgar,  (setting  aside  the 
fictions  of  astronomers  and  the  school,  who  are 
wont,  undeservedly,  to  attack  the  senses  in  many 
respects,  and  to  affect  obscurity,)  that  the  appa- 
rent motion  is  such  as  we  have  said,  a  model  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  caused  to  be  repre- 
seiTted  by  wires  in  a  sort  of  machine. 

We  may  take  the  following  instances  of  the 
cross  upon  this  subject.  If  it  be  found  in  any 
history,  worthy  of  credit,  that  there  has  existed 
any  comet,  high  or  low,  which  has  not  revolved 
in  manifest  harmony  (however  irregularly)  with 
the  diurnal  motion,  then  we  may  decide  so  far  as 
to  allow  such  a  motion  to  be  possible  in  nature. 
But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  be  found,  it  must  be 
suspected,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  in- 
stances of  the  cross. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  weight  or 
gravity.  Heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  must, 
either  of  their  own  nature,  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  by  their  peculiar  formation ;  or 
must  be  attracted,  and  hurried,  by  the  corporeal 
mass  of  the  earth  itself,  as  being  an  assemblage 
of  similar  bodies,  and  be  drawn  to  it  by  sympa- 
thy.* But  if  the  latter  be  the  cause,  it  follows, 
that  the  nearer  bodies  approach  to  the  earth,  the 
more  powerfully  and  rapidly  they  must  be  borne 
towards  it,  and  the  further  they  are  distant,  the 
more  faintly  and  slowly,  (as  is  the  case  in  mag- 
netic attractions,)  and  that  this  must  happen 
within  a  given  distance,  so  that  if  they  be  sepa- 
rated at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the 
power  of  the  earth  cannot  act  upon  ihem,  they 
will  remain  saspended  like  the  earth,  and  not  fall 
at  all. 

The  following  instance  of  the  cross  may  be 
adopted..  Take  a  clock,  moved  by  leaden  weighta, 
and  another  by  a  spring,  and  let  them  be  set  well 
together,  so  that  one  be  neither  quicker  nor  slower 
than  the  other;  then  let  the  clock  moved  by 
weights,  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
church,  and  the  other  be  kept  below,  and  let  it 
be  well  observed,  if  the  former  move  slower  than 
it  did,  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  weights. 
Let  the  same  experiment  be  made  at  the  bottom 
of  mines  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  clock  move  more  quickly 
from  the  increased  power  of  the  weights.f  But, 
if  this  power  be  found  to  diminish  at  a  height, 
and  to  increase  in  subterraneous  places,  the  at- 

•  A  cloM  approxlmaiion  to  the  trath  and  the  ezperlinent 
pointed  out,  is  very  ingenious ;  indeed,  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulum,  moving  by  its  own  weight,  have  since  been 
used  as  the  most  delicate  tests  of  the  variation  of  gravity 
firom  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

t  The  attractive  power  to  the  centre  is,  on  the  whole,  AU 
minished  in  mines,  because  th6  earth  above  attracts  In  tb« 
contrary  direction. 
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traction  of  the  corporeal  mass  of  the  earth  may 
be  taken  as  the  cause  of  weight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  polarity 
of  the  steel  needle,  when  touched  with  the 
magnet.  We  have  these  two  ways  with  regard 
to  this  nature.  Either  the  touch  of  the  magnet 
must  communicate  polarity  to  the  steel  towards 
the  north  and  south,  or  else  it  may  only  excite 
and  prepare  it,  whilst  the  actual  motion  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  earth,  which  Gilbert 
considers  to  be  the  case,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
with  so  much  labour.  The  particulars  he  has 
inquired  into  with  such  ingenious  zeal  amount  to 
this:  1.  An  iron  bolt  placed  for  a  long  time  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  acquires  polarity  from 
this  habit,  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as 
if  the  earth  itself  operating  but  weakly  from  its 
distance,  (for  the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the 
earth  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  mag- 
netic power,)  yet,  by  long  continued  motion,  could 
supply  the  place  of  the  magnet,  excite  the  iron^ 
and  convert  and  change  it  when  excited.  2.  Iron, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  when  quenched  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  north  and  south,  also  acquires 
polarity  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as  if 
the  parts  of  iron  being  put  in  motion  by  ignition, 
and  afterwards  recovering  themselves,  were  at 
the  moment  of  being  quenched  more  susceptible 
and  sensitive  of  the  power  emanating  from  the 
earth,  than  at  other  times,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  excited.  But  these  points,  though  well 
observed,  do  not  completely  prove  his  assertion. 

An  instance  of  the  cross  on  this  point  migh^ 
be  as  follows.  Let  a  small  magnetic  globe  be 
taken,  and  its  poles  marked,  and  placed  towards 
the  east  and  west,  not  towards  the  north  and 
south,  and  let  it  continue  thus.  Then  let  an 
untouched  needle  be  placed  over  it,  and  suffered 
to  remain  so  for  six  or  seven  days.  Now,  the 
needle,  (for  this  is  not  disputed,)  whilst  it  remains 
over  the  mag^net,  will  leave  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  turn  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  above  position  will 
turn  to  the  east  and  west.  But  if  the  needle, 
when  removed  from  the  magnet,  and  placed  upon 
a  pivot,  be  found  immediately  to  torn  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  even  by  degrrees  to  turn 
thither,  then  the  presence  of  the  earth  must  be 
considered  as  the  cause ;  but  if  it  remains  turned 
as  at  first  towards  the  east  and  west,  or  lose  its 
polarity,  then  that  cause  must  be  suspected,  and 
-  farther  inquiry  made. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  moon,  whether  it  be  rare,  fiery, 
and  atrial,  (as  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
have  thought,)  or  solid  and  dense,  (as  Gilbert 
and  many  of  the  modems,  with  some  of  the  an- 
cients, hold.)*    The  reasons  for  this  latter  opi- 

*  A  siiflldent  proof  of  tis  Deceraary  toIidUy  li  now  aflforded 
by  the  auraction  of  tbe  aea,  and  tbe  moon's  motion  around 
the  earth. 


nion  are  grounded  chiefly  upon  this,  that  the  moon 
reflects  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  light  does  not 
appear  capable  of  being  reflected,  except  by 
solids.  The  instance  of  the  cross  will,  therefore, 
(if  any,)  be  such  as  to  exhibit  reflection  by  a  rare 
body,  such  as  flame,  if  it  be  but  suflficiently  dense. 
Now,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  of  twilight  is 
the  reflection*  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see  the  sun's  rays 
also  reflected  on  fine  evenings,  by  streaks  of 
moist  clouds,  with  a  splendour  not  less,  but  per- 
haps more  bright  and  glorious,  than  that  reflected 
from  the  body  of  the  moon,  and  yet,  it  is  not 
clear  that  those  clouds  have  formed  into  a  dense 
body  of  water.  We  see  also  that  the  dark  air, 
behind  the  windows  at  night,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dense  body 
would  do. I  The  experiment  should  also  be  made 
of  causing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  through  a  hole 
upon  some  dark  and  bluish  flame.  The  u neon- 
fined  rays  of  the  sun,  when  falling  on  fkint  flames, 
do  certainly  appear  to  deaden  them,  and  render 
them  more  like  white  smoke  than  flames.  These 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur  at  present  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  cross,  and  better,  per- 
haps, can  be  found.  But  it  must  always  be  ob- 
served, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
flame,  unless  it  be  of  some  depth,  for  otherwise 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent.  This  at  least  may 
be  considered  certain,  that  light  is  always  either 
received  and  transmitted,  or  reflected  by  an  even 
surface. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (such  as  darts,  arrows,  and  balls) 
through  the  air.  The  school,  in  its  usual  manner, 
treats  this  very  carelessly,  considering  it  enough 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  violent  motion, 
from  that  which  they  term  natural,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  first  percussion  or  impulse,  satisfies 
itself  by  its  axiom,  **that  two  bodies  cannot 
exist  in  one  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration 
of  dimensions."  With  regard  to  this  nature  we 
have  these  two  crossways.  The  motion  must 
arise  either  from  the  air  carrying  the  projected 
body  and  collecting  behind  it,  like  a  stream  be- 
hind boats  or  the  wind  behind  straws;  or  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  itself  not  supporting  the 
impression,  but  pushing  themselves  forward  in 
succession  to  ease  it.  Fracastorius,  and  nearly 
all  those  who  have  entered  into  any  refined  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject,  adopt  the  first.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  air  has  some  effect,  yet, 
the  other  motion  is,  without  doubt,  real,  as  is  clear 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments.    Amongst 

*  Rather  the  reftraetion— the  aky  or  air,  however,  r«/0e<«  th« 
blue  rays  of  light 

t  The  polished  surfbce  of  the  glass  causes  the  reflection  in 
this  case,  and  not  the  air;  and  a  hat  or  other  black  sarfkce 
put  behind  tbe  window  in  the  day  time  will  enable  the  g lasf 
to  reflect  dlstineily  for  the  same  reason ;  namely,  that  the 
reflected  rays  are  not  mixed  and  confused  with  thoae  trans- 
i  mitted  from  tbe  other  side  of  tbe  window. 
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others  we  may  take  thU  instance  of  the  oroee : 
namel}^  that  a  thin  plate  or  wire  of  iron  rather 
stiff,  or  even  a  reed  of  a  pen  split  in  two,  when 
drawn  up  and  bent  between  the  fingrer  and  thumb, 
will  leap  forward.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  air's  being  colh^cted  behind 
the  body,  because  the  source  of  motion  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  or  pen,  and  not  in  its  ex- 
tremities. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  rapid  and 
powerful  motion  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
by  which  such  vast  masses  are  upheaved,  and 
such  weights  discharged  as  we  observe  in  large 
mines  and  mortars;   there   are  two  orossways 
before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature.    This  mo- 
tion is  excited,  either  by  the  mere  effort  of  the 
body  expanding  itself  when  inflamed,  or  by  the 
assisting  effort  of  the  crude  spirit,  which  escapes 
rapidly  from  fire,  and  bursts  violently  from  the 
surrounding  flame  as  from  a  prison.    The  school, 
however,  and  common  opinion,  only  consider  the 
first  effort.     For  men  think  that  they  are  great 
philosophers,  when  they  assert  that  fiame,  from 
the  form  of  the  element,  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  occupying  a  greater  space,  than  the 
same  body  had  occupied  when  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  that*  thence  proceeds  the  motion  in 
question.    In  the  mean  time  they  do  not  observe, 
that  although  this  may  be  true,  on  the  supposition 
of  flame  being  generated,  yet  the  generation  may 
be  impeded  by  a  weight  of  sufficient  force  to  com- 
press and  suffocate  it;  so  that  no  such  necessity 
exists  as  they  assert.    They  are  right,  indeed,  in 
imagining  that  the  expansion,  and  the  consequent 
emission  or  removal   of  the  opposing  body,  is 
necessary  if  flame  be  once  generated ;  but  such  a 
necessity  is  avoided,  if  the  solid  opposing  mass 
suppress  the  flame  before  it  be  generated.     And 
we  in  fact  see  that  flame,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  requires 
a  hollow  space  where  it  can  play  and  try  its  force. 
The  grpat  violence  of  the  effect,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  generation  of  these  exploding  flames  and  fiery 
blasts  arises  from  the  conflict  of  two  bodies  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature ;  the  one  very  inflam- 
mable,  as  is  the  sulphur,  the  other  having  an  anti- 
pathy to  flame;  namely,  the  crude  spirit  of  the 
nitre :    so  that  an  extraordinary  conflict   takes 
place,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  becoming  inflamed, 
as  far  as  it  can,  (for  the  third  body,  the  willow 
ch?ircoal,  merely  incorporates  and  conveniently 
unites  the  two  others,)  and  the  spirits  of  nitre  is 
escaping,  as  far  also  as  it  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  itself,  (for  air,  and  all  crude  sub- 
stances, and  water  are  expanded  by  heat,}  fanning 
thus,  in  every  direction,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur 
by  its  escape  and  violence,  just  as  if  by  invisible 
bellows. 

Two  kinds  of  instances  of  the  cross  might  here 
be  used :  the  one  of  very  inflammable  substances, 


such  as  sulphur  and  oamphire,  naphtha,  and  th« 
like,  and  their  compounds,  which  take  fire  more 
readily  and  easily  than  gunpowder,  if  left  to  them- 
selves ;  (and  this  shows  that  the  effort  to  catch 
fire  does  not  of  itself  produce  such  a  prodigious 
effect  ;^  the  other  of  substances  which  avoid  and 
repel  name,  such  as  all  salts.  For  we  see  that 
when  they  are  cast  into  the  fire  the  aqueous  spirit 
escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  before  flame  is  pro- 
duced, which  also  happens,  in  a  less  degree,  in 
stiff  leaves ;  from  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  part, 
before  the  oily  part  has  caught  fire.  This  is  more 
particularly  observed  in  quicksilver,  which  is  not 
improperly  called  mineral  water;  and  which, 
without  any  inflammation,  nearly  equals  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  by  simple  explosion  and  expan- 
sion, and  is  said,  when  mixed  with  gunpowder,  to 
increase  its  force. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  transitory 
nature  of  flame,  and  its  momeataneous  extinction. 
For  to  us  the  nature  of  flame  does  not  appear  to 
be  fixed  or  settled,  but  to  be  generated  from  mo- 
ment  to  moment,  and  to  be  every  instant  extin- 
guished ;  it  being  clear  that  those  flames  which 
continue  and  last,  do  not  owe  their  continuance  to 
the  same  mass  of  flamo,  but  to  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  new  flame  regularly  generated,  and  that 
the  same  identical  flame  does  not  continue.  This 
is  easily  shown  by  removing  the  food  or  source  of 
the  flame,  when  it  at  once  goes  out.  We  have 
the  two  following  cross-ways  with  regard  to  this 
nature.  This  momentary  nature  either  arises  from 
^he  cessation  of  the  cause  which  first  produced  it, 
as  in  light,  sounds,  and  violent  motions,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  flame  may  be  capable  by  its  own 
nature  of  duration,  but  is  subjected  to  some  vio- 
lence from  the  contrary  natures  which  surround 
it,  and  is  destroyed. 

We  may,  therefore,  adopt  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  cross.  We  see  to  what  a  height 
the  flames  rise  in  great  conflagrations ;  for  as  the 
base  of  the  flame  becomes  more  extensive,  its 
vertex  is  more  lofty.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  extinction  takes  place  at 
the  sides,  where  the  flame  is  compressed  by  the 
air,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  But  the  centre  of  the 
flame,  which  is  untouched  by  the  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flame,  continues  the  same,  and  is  not 
extinguished  until  compressed  by  degrees  by  the 
air  attacking  it  from  the  sides.  All  flame,  there- 
fore, is  pyramidal,  having  its  base  near  the  source, 
and  its  vertex  pointed,  from  its  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  and  not  supplied  from  the  source.  On 
the  contrary,  the  smoke,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
base,  expands  in  its  ascent,  and  resembles  aa 
inverted  pyramid ;  because  the  air  admits  the 
smoke,  but  compresses  the  flame ;  for,  let  no  one 
dream  that  the  lighted  flame  is  air,  since  they 
are  clearly  heterogeneous. 

The  instance  of  the  cross  will  be  more  accu- 
rate, if  the  experiment  can  be  made  by  flames  of 
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different  colours.  Take,  therefore,  a  small  metal 
sconce,  and  place  a  lighted  taper  in  it,  then  pat  it 
in  a  basin,  and  pour  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  round  the  sconce,  so  as  not  to  reach  its 
edge,  and  light  the  spirit.  Now,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  will  be  blue,  and  that  of  the  taper  yellow ; 
observe,  therefore,  whether  the  latter  (which  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
colour,  for  flames  do  not  mix  immediately,  as 
liquids  do)  continue  pyramidal,  or  tend  more  to 
a  globular  figure,  since  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
or  compress  it.  If  the  latter  result  be  observed, 
it  must  be  considered  as  settled,  that  flame  con- 
tinues positively  the  same,  whilst  enclosed  within 
another  flame,  and  not  exposed  to  the  resisting 
force  of  the  air. 

Let  this  suffice  for  the  instances  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  them  in  order 
gradually  to  teach  and  accustom  mankind  to  judge 
of  nature  by  these  instances,  and  enlightening 
experiments,  and  not  by  probable  reasons. 

37.  We  will  treat  of  the  instances  of  divorce 
as  the  fifteeenth  of  our  prerogative  instances. 
They  indicate  the  separation  of  natures  of  the 
moat  common  occurrence.  They  differ,  however, 
from  those  subjoined  to  the  accompanying  in- 
stances; for  the  instances  of  divorce  point  out  the 
separation  of  a  particular  nature  from  some  oon- 
crete  substance  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction,  whilst  the  hostile  instances  point 
out  the  total  separation  of  one  nature  from  another. 
They  differ  also  from  the  instances  of  the  cross, 
because  they  decide  nothing,  but  only  inform  us 
that  the  one  nature  is  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  other.  They  are  of  use  in  exposing 
false  forms,  and  dissipating  hasty  theories  derived 
from  obvious  fiicts:  so  that  they  add  ballast 
and  weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  understanding. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  natures  be  those 
(bur  which  Telesius  terms  associates,  and  of  the 
same  family,  namely,  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
bility, or  promptitude  to  motion;  yet,  many 
instances  of  divorce  can  be  discovered  between 
them.  Air  is  rare  and  easily  moved,  but  neither 
hot  nor  light,  the  moon  is  light,  but  not  hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  warm,  but  not  light,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  the  compass  is  swiA  and  active,  and 
its  substance  is  cold,  dense,  and  opaque;  and 
there  are  many  similar  examples. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  corporeal 
nature  and  natural  action.  The  latter  appears 
incapable  of  subsisting  without  some  body,  yet 
may  we,  perhaps,  even  here  find  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  in  the  magnetic  motion,  which  draws 
the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  heavy  bodies  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth :  to  which  we  may  add  other 
actions  which  operate  at  a  distance.  For  such 
action  takes  place  in  time,  by  distinct  moments, 
not  in  an  instant ;  and  in  space  by  regular  degrees 
and  distances.  There  is,  therefore,  some  one 
moment  of  time  and  some  interval  of  space,  in 
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which  the  power  or  action  Is  suspended  betwixt 
the  two  bodies  creating  the  motion.    Our  con- 
sideration, then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  the 
bodies  which  are  the  extremes  of  motion  prepare 
or  alter  the  intermediate  bodies,  so  that  the  power 
advances  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  suc- 
cession and  actual  contact,  and  in  the  mean  time 
exists  in  some  intermediate  body ;  or  whether 
th^e  exist  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bodies,  the 
power,  and  the  space  1     In  the  case  of  the  rays 
of  light,  sounds,  and  heat,  and  some  other  objects 
which  operate  at  a  distance,  it  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  intermediate  bodies  are  prepared  and 
altered,  the  more  so  because  a  qualified  medium 
is  required  for  their  operation.    But  the  magrnetic 
or  attractive  power  admits  of  an  indifferent  me- 
dium, and  it  is  not  impeded  in  any.    But  if  that 
power  or  action  is  independent  of  the  interme- 
diate body,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  natural  power 
or  action,  existing  in  a  certain  time  and  space 
without  any  body,  since  it  exists  neither  in  the 
extreme  nor  in  the  intermediate  bodies.    Hence 
the  magnetic  action  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  divorce  of  corporeal  nature  and  natural  action : 
to  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary,  and  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  essence  and  substance  being  sepa- 
rate and  incorporeal,  even  by  those  who  philoso- 
phize according  to  the  senses.     For  if  natural 
power  and  action  emanating  from  a  body  can 
exist  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any 
body,  it  is  nearly  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate 
originally  from  an  incorporeal  substance.    For  a 
corporeal  nature  appears  to  be  no  less  necessary 
for  supporting  and  conveying,  than  for  exciting 
or 'generating  natural  action. 

38.  Next  follow  five  classes  of  instances 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  by  the  general  term 
of  instances  (f  the  lamp^  or  of  immediate  inform- 
ation. They  are  such  as  assist  the  senses. 
For  since  every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and 
well  established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those  of  the  understanding,  (which  are 
true  notions  and  axioms,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  representatives,  or  mi- 
nisterings  of  the  senses,  are  more  abundant  and 
accurate,  every  thing  else  must  be  more  easy  and 
successful. 

The  first  of  these  five  sets  of  instances  of  the 
lamp  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  correct  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses.  The  second  re- 
duce to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  such  matters  as 
are  beyond  it.  The  third  indicate  the  continued 
process  or  series  of  such  things  and  motions,  as, 
for  the  most  part,  are  only  observed  in  their  ter- 
mination, or  in  periods.  The  fourth  supply  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  senses.  The  fifth  excite 
their  attention  and  observation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  limit  the  subtilty  of  things.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  them  singly. 
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39.  In  the  sixteenth  rank,  then,  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the 
door  or  gate,  by  which  name  we  designate  sueh 
as  assist  the  immediate  action  of  the  senses.  It 
is  obvioas,  that  sight  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  senses,  with  regard  to  information,  for  which 
reason  we  must  seek  principally  helps  for  that 
sense.  These  helps  appear  to  be  threefold; 
either  to  enable  it  to  perceive  objects  not  natulM- 
ly  seen,  or  to  see  them  from  a  greater  distance, 
or  to  see  them  more  accurately  and  distinctly. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  (not  to  speak 
of  spectacles  and  the  like,  which  only  correct 
and  remove  the  infirmity  of  a  deficient  sight,  and 
therefore  give  no  further  information)  in  the 
lately  invented  microscopes,  which  exhibit  the 
latent  and  invisible  minutie  of  substances,  and 
their  hidden  formation  and  motion,  by  wonder- 
fully increasing  their  apparent  magnitude.  By 
their  assistance  we  behold,  with  astonishment, 
the  accurate  form  and  outline  of  a  flea,  moss,  and 
animalcule,  as  well  as  their  previoasly  invisible 
colour  and  motion.  It  is  said  also  that  an  appa- 
rently straight  line,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil, 
is  discovered  by  such  a  microscope  to  be  very 
uneven  and  curved,  because  neither  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  when  assisted  by  a  ruler,  nor  the 
impression  of  ink  or  colour  are  really  regular,  al- 
though the  irregularities  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Men  have  (as  is  usual  in  new  and 
wonderful  discoveries)  added  a  superstitious  re- 
mark, that  the  microscope  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
works  of  nature,  and  dishonour  on  those  of  art ; 
which  only  means  that  the  tissue  of  nature  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  art.  For  the 
microscope  is  only  of  use  for  minute  objects ;  and 
Democritus,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  a  means  discover- 
ed for  seeing  his  atom,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
entirely  invisible.  But  the  inadequacy  of  these 
microscopes,  for  the  observation  of  any  but  the 
most  minute  bodies— and  even  of  those,  if  parts 
of  a  larger  body,  destroys  their  utility.  For  if 
the  invention  could  be  extended  to  greater  bodies, 
or  the  minute  parts  of  greater  bodies,  so  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  would  appear  like  a  net,  and  the 
latent  minutie  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids, 
urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  things 
could  be  rendered  visible,  the  greatest  advantage 
would,  without  doubt,  be  derived. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
telescope,  discovered  by  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  Galileo ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  a  nearer  in- 
tercourse may  be  opened  (as  by  boats  or  vessels) 
between  ourselves  and  the  heavenly  objects.  For 
by  its  aid  we  are  assured  that  the  milky  way  is  but 
a  knot  or  constellation  of  small  stars,  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  which  the  ancients  only  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case :  whence  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  spaces  of  the 


planetary  orbits  (as  they  are  termed)  are  nol 
quite  destitute  of  other  stars,  but  that  the  heaven 
begins  to  glitter  with  stars  before  we  arrive  at  th« 
starry  sphere;  althoogb  they  may  be  too  email  U> 
be  visible  without  the  telescope.  By  the  telescope, 
also,  we  can  behold  the  revolutions  of  smeller  star» 
round  Jupiter,  whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
there  are  several  centres  of  motion  among  the 
stars.  By  its  assistance,  also,  the  irregularity  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  moon's  surface  is  more 
clearly  observed  and  determined,  so  as  to  allow  of 
a  sort  of  selenography.  By  the  telescope  we  see 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  other  similar  phenome- 
na; all  of  which  are  most  noble  discoveries,  as 
far  as  credit  can  be  safely  given  to  demonstrations 
of  this  nature,  which  are,  on  this  account,  very 
suspicious,  namely,  that  experiment  stops  at 
these  few,  and  nothing  further  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  the  same  method,  among  objects 
equally  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  have  instances  of  the  third  kind  in  measur- 
ing rods,  astrolabes,  and  the  like,  which  do  not 
enlarge,  but  correct  and  guide  the  sight.  If  there 
be  other  instances  which  assist  the  other  senses 
in  their  immediate  and  individual  action,  yet,  if 
they  add  nothing  further  to  their  information,  they 
are  not  opposite  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we 
have  therefore  said  nothing  of  them. 

40.  In  the  seventeenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  et7tng' instances,  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  tribunals,)  because  they  cite  those 
things  to  appear,  which  have  not  yet  appeared. 
We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  invoking  instances, 
and  their  property  is  that  of  reducing  to  the 
sphere  of  the  senses  objects  which  do  not  imme- 
diately fall  within  it. 

Objects  escape  the  senses  either  from  their  dis- 
tance, or  the  intervention  of  other  bodies;  or 
because  they  are  not  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  senses ;  or  because  they  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  strike  the  senses;  or 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  their  acting 
upon  the  senses ;  or  because  the  impression  is  too 
violent;  or  because  the  senses  are  previously  filled 
and  possessed  by  the  object,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  new  motion.  These  remarks  apply 
principally  to  sight  and  next  to  touch :  which  two 
senses  act  extensively  in  giving  information,  and 
that  too  upon  general  objects,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing three  inform  us  only,  as  it  were,  by  their  im- 
mediate action,  and  as  to  specific  objects. 

There  can  be  no  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses  in  the  first  case,  unless^  in  the  place  of  ttie 
object,  which  cannot  be  perceived  on  account  of 
the  distance,  there  be  added  or  substituted  some 
other  object,  which  can  excite  and  strike  the 
sense  from  a  greater  distance,  as  in  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  by  fires,  bells,  and  the  like» 

In  the  second  case  we  effect  this  reduction  by 
rendering  those  tilings  which  are  concealed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies,  and  which  cannot 
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easily  be  laid  open,  OYident  to  the  senses  by  means 
of  that  which  lies  at  the  sarface,  or  proceeds  from 
the  interior ;  thus  the  state  of  the  body  is  judged 
of  by  the  pulse,  urine,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases  apply  to  many  sub- 
jects, and  the  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
must  be  obtained  from  every  quarter  in  the  inres- 
tigation  of  things.  There  are  many  examples. 
It  is  obvious  that  air,  and  spirit,  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  substance  is  extremely  rare  and  de- 
licate, can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched ;  a  reduc- 
tion therefore  to  the  senses  becomes  necessary  in 
every  investigation  relating  to  such  bodies. 

Let  the  required  nature,  therefore,  be  the  action 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  enclosed  in  tangible 
bodies.  For  every  tangible  body,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  contains  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible spirit,  over  which  it  is  drawn,  and  which 
it  seems  to  clothe.  This  spirit  being  emitted 
from  a  tangible  substance,  leaves  the  body  con- 
tracted and  dry,  when  retained  it  softens  and  melts 
it,  when  neither  wholly  emitted  nor  retained,  it 
models  it,  endows  it  with  limbs,  assimilates, 
manifests,  organises  it,  and  the  like.  All  these 
points  are  reduced  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  by 
manifest  effects. 

For  in  every  tangible  and  inanimate  body  the 
enclosed  spirit  at  first  increases,  and,  as  it  were, 
feeds  on  the  tangible  parts  which  are  most  open 
and  prepared  for  it;  and  when  it  has  digested  and 
modified  them*  and  turned  them  into  spirit,  it 
escapes  with  them.  This  formation  and  increase 
of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
weight :  for  in  every  desiccation  something  is  lost 
in  quantity,  not  only  of  the  spirit  previously  exist- 
ing in  the  body,  but  of  the  body  itself,  which  was 
previously  tangible,  and  has  been  recently  changed, 
for  the  spirit  itself  has  no  weight  The  departure 
or  emission  of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  in  the  rust 
of  metals,  and  other  putrefactions  of  a  like  nature, 
which  stop  before  they  arrive  at  the  rudiments  of 
life,  which  belong  to  the  third  species  of  process.* 
In  compact  bodies  the  spirit  does  not  find  pores 
and  passages  for  its  escape,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  force  out,  and  drive  before  it,  the  tan- 
gible parts  also,  which  consequently  protrude ; 
whence  arises  rust,  and  the  like.  The  contraction 
of  the  tangible  parts,  occasioned  by  the  emission 
of  part  of  the  spirit,  (whence  arises  desiccation,) 
is  rendered  sensible  by  the  increased  hardness  of 
the  substance,  and  still  more  by  the  fissures,  con- 
tractions, shrivelling,  and  folds  of  the  bodies  thus 
produced.  For,  the  parts  of  wood  split  and  con- 
tract, skins  become  shrivelled,  and  not  only  that, 

*  Rnit  Ifl  now  well  known  to  b«  «  ehymkal  combination 
ofoxyfen  with  the  metal,  and  the  metal  when  ratty,  acquires 
additional  weight.  The  theory  of  splrite  to  which  Bacon  fre- 
quently reciira  It  very  obeeure,  etpeclally  at  applied  to  inani- 
mate ol^ecta.  Hie  theory  ae  to  the  generation  of  aniroalt,  It 
deduced  from  the  erroneoua  notion  of  the  potilbllity  of  tpon- 
taneous  generation,  (at  it  wat  termed.)  See  the  neit  para- 
graph  but  one. 


but,  if  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  become  so  hastily  contracted  as  to 
twist  and  roll  themselves  up. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  retained, 
and  yet  expanded  and  excited  by  heat,  or  the 
like,  (which  happens  in  solid  and  tenacious 
bodies,}  then  the  bodies  are  softened,  as  in  hot 
iron ;  or  fiow,  as  in  metals ;  or  melt,  as  in  gums, 
wax,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  effects  of  heat, 
therefore,  (hardening  some  substances  and  melt- 
ing others,)  are  easily  reconciled,*  because  tlie 
spirit  is  emitted  in  the  former,  and  agitated  and 
retained  in  the  latter ;  the  latter  action  is  that  of 
heat  and  the  spirit,  the  former  that  of  the  tangi- 
ble parts  themselves,  after  the  spirit's  emission. 

But  when  the  spirit  is  neither  entirely  retained 
nor  emitted,  but  only  strives  and  exercises  itself 
within  its  limits,  and  meets  with  tangible  parts, 
which  obey,  and  readily  follow  it  vherever  it 
leads  them ;  then  follows  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganic body,  and  of  limbs,  and  the  other  vital 
actions  of  vegetables  and  plants.  These  are  ren- 
dered sensible,  chiefly  by  diligent  observation  of 
the  first  beginnings,  and  rudiments  or  effects  of 
life  in  animalcule  sprung  from  putrefaction,  as  in 
the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  after  rain, 
&c.  Both  a  mild  heat  and  a  pliant  substance, 
however,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  neither  hastily  escape, 
nor  be  restrained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parts, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend  and  model  them  like 
wax. 

Again,  the  difference  of  spirit,  which  is  im- 
portant and  of  effect  in  many  points,  (as  uncon- 
nected spirit,  branching  spirit,  branching  and 
cellular  spirit,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  all  in- 
animate substances,  the  second  of  vegetables,  and 
the  third  of  animals,)  is  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  many  reducing  instances. 

Again,  it  is  clear  Uiat  the  more  refined  tissue 
and  conformation  of  things  (though  forming  the 
whole  body  of  visible  or  tangible  objects)  are 
neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Our  information, 
therefore,  must  here,  also,  be  derived  from  reduc- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  But  the  most 
radical  and  primary  difference  of  formation,  de- 
pends on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  matter 
within  the  same  space  or  dimensions.  For,  the 
other  formations,  which  regard  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  same  body,  and  their 
collocation  and  position,  are  secondary  in  compa- 
rison with  the  former. 

Let  the  required  nature  then  be  the  expansion, 
or  coherence  of  matter  in  different  bodies,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  relative  to  the  dimensions  of 
each.  For,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  true, 
than  the  twofold  proposition,  ««That  nothing 
proceeds  from  nothing,**  and  ««that  nothing  is 
reduced  to  nothing,*'  but,  that  the  quantum,  or 

*  Llmnt  ut  hie  duretcit,  et  hcc  ut  cera  lioueacit 
Uno  eodemque  ignl.— Fir^.  Ed.  viU. 
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tarn  total  of  matter,  is  constant,  and  is  neither 
iDcreused  nor  diminished.  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
**  that  out  of  this  giren  quantity  of  matter,  there 
is  a  greater  or  less  quantity  contained  within  the 
same  space  or  dimensions,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  bodies  ;*'  as,  for  instance,  water  contains 
more  than  air.  So  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
assert,  that  a  giren  content  of  water  can  be 
changed  into  an  equal  content  of  air,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  were  to  assert,  that  a  given  content  of  air  can 
be  changed  into  an  equal  content  of  water,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something 
can  proceed  from  nothing.  From  this  abundance, 
or  scarcity  of  matter,  are  properly  derived  the  no- 
tions of  density  and  rarity,  which  are  taken  in 
various  and  promiscuous  senses. 

This  third  assertion  may  be  considered  as  being 
also  sufficiently  certain ;  namely,  that  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  this  or  that  body,  may,  by 
comparison,  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  exact, 
or  nearly  exact  proportion.  Thus,  if  one  should 
say  that  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  matter 
in  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-one  times  the  quantity  in  dimension  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  make  up  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  accumulation  of  matter,  however,  and  its 
relative  quantity  are  rendered  sensible  by  weight. 
For  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  regards  the  parts  of  a  tangible  sub- 
stance<  but  spirit,  and  its  quantity  of  matter,  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  weight,  which  spirit  rather 
diminishes  than  augments. 

We  have  made  a  tolerably  accurate  table  of 
weight,  in  which  we  have  selected  the  weights 
and  size  of  all  the  metals,  the  principal  minerals, 
stones,  liquids,  oils,  and  many  other  natural  and 
artificial  bodies :  a  very  useful  proceeding  both  as 
regards  theory  and  practice,  and  which  is  capable 
of  revealing  many  unexpected  results.  Nor  is 
this  of  little  consequence,  that  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  range  of  the  variety  of  tangi- 
ble bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  (we 
mean  tolerably  close,  and  not  spongy,  hollow 
bodies,  which  are  for  a  considerable  part  filled 
with  air,)  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-one.  So  limited  is  nature,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  to  which  we  are  most  habituated. 

We  have  also  thought  it  deserving  our  industry, 
to  try  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  ratio  of  intangible 
or  pneumatic  bodies  to  tangible  bodies;  which 
we  attempted  by  the  following  contrivance.  We 
took  a  vial  capable  of  containing  about  an  ounce, 
using  a  small  vessel  in  order  to  effect  the  subse- 
qnent  evaporation  with  less  heat.  We  filled  this 
vial,  almost  to  the  neck,  with  spirits  of  wine,  se- 
lecting it  as  the  tangible  body  wliich,  by  our  table, 
was  the  rarest,  and  contained  a  less  quantity  of 
matter  in  a  given  space,  than  all  other  tangible 


bodies  which  ave  compact  and  not  hollow.  Tlien 
we  noted  exactly  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and 
vial.  We  next  took  a  bladder,  containing  about 
two  pints,  and  squeezed  all  the  air  out  of  it,  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  nntil  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  met.  We  first,  however,  rubbed  the  blad- 
der gently  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight,  by 
closing  its  pores  with  the  oil.  We  tied  the  blad- 
der tightly  round  the  month  of  the  vial,  which  we 
had  inserted  in  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  waxed 
thread  to  make  it  fit  better  and  more  tightly,  and 
then  placed  the  vial  on  some  hot  coals  in  a  bra- 
zier.  The  vapour  or  steam  of  the  spirit,  dilated 
and  become  aeriform  by  the  heat,  gradually 
swelled  out  the  bladder  and  stretched  it  in  every 
direction  like  a  sail.  As  soon  as  that  was  accom- 
plished, we  removed  the  vial  from  the  &ie  and 
placed  it  on  a  carpet,  that  it  might  not  be  cracked 
by  the  cold :  we  also  pricked  the  bladder  imme- 
diately, that  the  steam  might  not  return  to  a  liquid 
state  by  the  cessation  of  heat,  and  confound  the 
proportions.  We  then  removed  the  bladder,  and 
again  took  the  weight  of  the  spirit  which  remain- 
ed ;  and  so  calculated  the  quantity  which  had  been 
converted  into  vapour,  or  an  aeriform  shape,  and 
then  examined  how  much  space  .had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  body  in  its  form  of  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  vial,  and  how  much  on  the  other  hand  had 
been  occupied  by  it  in  its  aeriform  shape  in  the 
bladder,  and  subtracted  the  results;  from  which 
it  was  clear,  that  the  body,  thus  converted  and 
changed,  acquired  an  expansion  of  one  hundred 
times  beyond  its  former  bulk. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  heat  or  cold, 
of  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  sensible  from  its 
weakness.  They  are  rendered  sensible  by  tlie 
thermometer  as  we  described  it  above  ;*  for  the 
cold  and  heat  are  not  actually  perceived  by  the 
touch,  but  heat  expands  and  cold  contracte  the 
air.  Nor,  again,  is  that  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  air  in  itself  visible,  but  'the  air  when  ex- 
panded depresses  the  water,  and  when  contracted 
raises  it,  which  is  the  first  reduction  to  sight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  mixture 
of  bodies ;  namely,  how  much  aqueous,  oleagin- 
ous, or  spirituous,  ashy  or  salt  parte  they  contain ; 
or,  as  a  particular  example,  how  much  butter, 
cheese,  and  whey  there  is  in  milk,  and  the  like  ? 
These  things  are  rendered  sensible  by  artificial 
and  skilful  separations  in  tangible  substences, 
and  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  them,  though  not 
immediately  perceptible,  is  nevertheless  discover- 
ed by  the  various  motions  and  efforte  of  bodies. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  branch  men  have  laboured 
hard  in  distillations  and  artificial  separations,  but 
with  little  more  success  than  in  their  other  expe- 
rimente  now  in  use;  their  methods  being  mere 
guesses  and  blind  attempts,  and  more  industrious 
than  intelligent ;  and  what  is  worat  of  all,  without 

•  See  Table  of  Degreea,  N'o.  38. 
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any  imitation  or  rivalry  of  nature,  Irat  rather  by 
Tiolent  heats  and  too  energetic  agents,  to  the  de- 
struction  of  any  delicate  conformation,  in  which 
principally  consist  the  hidden  virtaes  and  sym- 
pathies. Nor  do  men  in  these  separations  ever 
attend  to  or  obsenre  what  we  have  before  pointed 
out ;  namely,  that  in  attacking  bodies  by  fire,  or 
other  methods,  many  qualities  are  superinduced 
by  the  fire  itself,  and  the  other  bodies  used  to 
effect  the  separation,  which  were  not  originally  in 
the  compound.  Hence  arise  most  extraordinary 
fallacies.  For  the  mass  of  yapour,  which  is 
emitted  from  water  by  fire,  for.  instance,  did  not 
exist  as  vapour  or  air  in  the  water,  but  is  chiefly 
created  by  the  expansion  of  the  water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

So,  in  general,  all  delicate  experiments  on  na- 
tural or  artificial  bodies,  by  which  the  genuine 
are  distinguished  from  the  adulterated,  and  the 
better  from  the  more  common,  should  be  referred 
to  this  division ;  for  they  bring  that  which  is  not 
the  object  of  the  senses  within  their  sphere. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  everywhere  diligently 
sought  after. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  cause  of  objects  escap- 
ing our  sensed,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
.sense  takes  place  by  motion,  and  this  motion 
is  time.  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  any  body 
be  either  so  slow,  or  so  swift,  as  not  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessary  momentum  which 
operates  on  the  senses,  the  object  is  not  pereeived 
at  all ;  as  in  the  motion  of  the  hour  hand,  and 
that  again  of  a  musket  ball.  The  motion  which 
is  imperceptible  by  the  senses  from  its  slowness, 
is  readily  and  usually  rendered  sensible  by  the 
accumulation  of  motion;  that  which  is  imper- 
ceptible from  its  velocity,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
well  measured;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  should  be  done,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view 
"to  a  proper  investigation  of  nature. 

The  sixth  case,  where  the  sense  is  impeded  by 
the  power  of  the  object,  admits  of  a  reduction  to 
the  sensible  sphere,  either  by  removing  the  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  distance,  or  by  deadening  its  ef- 
fects by  the  interposition  of  a  medium,  which 
m^y  weaken,  and  not  destroy  the  object;  or  by 
the  admission  of  its  reflection,  where  the  direct 
impression  is  too  strong,  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

The  seventh  case,  where  the  senses  are  so 
overcharged  with  the  object,  as  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther room,  scarcely  oceure,  except  in  the  smell 
or  taste,  and  is  not  of  much  consequence  as  re- 
gards our  present  subject.  Let  what  we  have 
said,  therefore,  sufiice  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  sensible  sphere  of  objects  not  naturally 
within  its  compass. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  reduction  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  senses  of  man,  but  to  those  of  some 
other  animal,  whose  senses,  in  some  points,  ex- 
ceed those  of  man:   as  (with  regard  to  some 


scents)  to  that  of  the  dog,  and  wiith  regard  to 
light  existing  imperceptibly  in  the  air,  when  not 
illumined  from  any  extraneous  source,  to  the 
sense  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  other  animals  which 
see  by  night.  For  Telesius  has  well  observed 
that  there  appeare-to  be  an  original  portion  of 
light  even  in  the  air  itself,  although  but  slight 
and  meagre,  and  of  no  use  for  the  most  pan  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  those  of  the  generality  of 
animals ;  because  those  animals  to  whose  senses 
this  light  is  proportioned,  can  see  by  night,  which 
does  not,  in  all  probability,  proceed  from  titeir 
seeing  either  without  light,  or  by  any  internal 
light. 

Here,  too,  we  would  observe,  that  we  at  pre- 
sent discuss  only  the  wants  of  the  senses,  and 
their  remedies ;  for  their  deceptions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  inquiries  appropriated  to  the  senses, 
and  sensible  objects ;  except  that  important  de- 
ception, which  makes  them  define  objects  in  their 
relation  to  man,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
univeree,  and  which  is  only  corrected  by  uni- 
versal reasoning  and  philosophy. 

41.  In  the  eighteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  class  the  instances  cf  the  road^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  itinerant  and 
jointed  instances.  They  are  such  as  indicate  the 
gradually  continued  motions  of  nature.  This 
species  of  instances  escapes  rather  our  observa- 
tion, than  our  senses ;  for  men  are  wohderfully 
indolent  upon  this  subject,  consulting  nature  in  a 
desultory  manner,  and  at  periodic  intervals,  when 
bodies  have  been  regularly  finished  and  com- 
pleted, and  not  during  her  work.  But  if  any  one 
were  desirons  of  examining  and  contemplating 
the  talents  and  industry  of  an  artificer,  he  would 
not  merely  wish  to  see  the  rude  materials  oif  his 
art,  and  then  his  work  when  finished,  but  rather 
to  be  present  whilst  he  is  at  labour,  and  proceed- 
ing with  his  work.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  nature.  For  in- 
stance, if  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  he  should  observe  from  the  first  sowing 
of  any  seed  (which  can  easily  be  done,  by  pull- 
ing up  every  day  seeds  which  have  been  two, 
three,  or  fonr  days  in  the  ground,  and  examining 
them  diligently)  how  and  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell  and  break,  and  be  filled,  as  it  were,  with 
spirit;  then  how  it  begins  to  burst  the  bark  and 
push  out  fibres,  raising  itself  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  unless  the  ground  be  very  siiflf;  then  how 
it  pushes  out  these  fibres,  some  downwards  for 
roots,  othera  upwards  for  the  stem ;  sometimes, 
also,  creeping  laterally,  if  it  find  the  earth  open 
and  more  yielding  on  one  side,  and  the  like. 
The  same  should  be  done  in  observing  the  hatch- 
ing of  eggs,  where  we  may  easily  see  the  pro- 
cess of  animation  and  organization,  and  what 
parts  are  formed  of  the  yolk,  and  what  of  the 
white  of  the  eg^^  and  the  like.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  ani- 
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male  from  putrefactioii ;  for  it  woold  not  be  so 
hamane  to  inquire  into  perfect  and  terrestrial  ani- 
mals, by  cutting  the  fetus  from  the  womb ;  but 
opportunities  may  perhaps  be  offered  of  abortions, 
animals  killed  in  huntiog,  and  the  like.  Na- 
ture, therefore,  must,  as  it  were,  be  watched,  as 
being  more  easily  obserred  by  night  than  by  day ; 
for  contemplations  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
as  carried  on  by  night,  from  the  minuteness  and 
perpetual  burning  of  our  watch-light.  The  same 
must  be  attempted  with  inanimate  objects,  which 
we  have  ourselves  done  by  inquiring  into  the 
opening  of  liquids  by  fire.  For  the  mode  in 
which  water  expands  is  different  from  that  ob- 
served in  wine,  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  very 
different  again  from  that  observed  in  milk  and 
oil,  and  the  like ;  and  this  was  easily  seen,  by 
boiling  them  with  slow  heat,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
through  which  the  whole  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived. But  we  merely  mention  this,  intending 
to  treat  of  it  more  at  large  and  more  closely  when 
we  come  to  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process ; 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  here  treat  of  things  themselves,  but  merely 
propose  examples. 

42.  In  the  nineteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  class  tupplemerUary  or  substitu- 
tive instances,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call 
instances  of  refuge.  They  are  such  as  supply 
information,  where  the  senses  are  entirely  defi- 
cient, and  we,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  them 
when  appropriate  instances  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  substitution  is  twofold,  either  by  approxima- 
tion or  by  analogy.  For  instance;  there  is  no 
known  medium,  which  entirely  prevents  the  effisct 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  iron,  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  stone,  nor  glass,  wood,  water,  oil, 
cloth,  or  fibrous  bodies,  air,  flame,  or  the  like. 
Yet,  by  accurate  experiment,  a  medium  may  per- 
haps be  found  which  woold  deaden  its  effect, 
more  than  another  comparatively  and  in  degree; 
as,  for  instance,  the  magnet  would  not,  perhaps, 
attract  iron  through  the  same  thickness  of  gold 
as  of  air,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  as  of 
cold  silver,  and  so  on :  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
made  the  expenment,  but  it  will  suffice  as  an 
example.  Again,  there  is  no  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat,  when  brought  near  the 
fire.  Yet,  air  becomes  warm  much  sooner  than 
stone.  These  are  examples  of  substitution  by 
approximation. 

Substitution  by  analogy  is  useful,  but  less  sure, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  with  some  judgment. 
It  serves  to  reduce  that  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  senses  to  their  sphere,  not  by  the  percepti- 
ble operations  of  the  imperceptible  body,  but  by 
the  consideration  of  some  similar  perceptible 
body.  For  instance,  let  the  subject  for  inquiry 
be  the  mixture  of  spirits,  which  are  invisible 
bodies,  l^ere  appears  to  be  some  relation  be- 
tween bodies  and  their  sources  or  support.  Now, 


the  source  of  flame  seems  to  be  oil  and  fat;  tliat 
of  air,  water,  and  watery  substances ;  for  flame 
increases  over  the  exhalation  of  oil,  and  air  over 
that  of  water.  One  must,  therefore,  consider  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water,  which  is  manifest  to 
the  senses,  since  that  of  air  and  flame  in  general 
escapes  the  senses.  But  oil  and  watw  mix  very 
imperfectly  by  composition,  or  stirring,  whilst 
they  are  exactly  and  nicely  mixed  in  herbs,  blood, 
and  the  parts  of  animals.  Something  similar, 
therefore,  may  take  place  in  the  mixture  of  flame 
and  air  in  spirituous  substances,  not  bearing  mix- 
ture very  well  by  simple  collision,  whilst  they 
appear,  however,  to  be  well  mixed  in  the  spirits 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Again,  if  the  inquiry  do  not  relate  to  perfect 
mixtures  of  spirits,  but  merely  to  their  composi- 
tion, as  whether  they  easily  incorporate  with  each 
other,  or  there  be  rather  (as  an  example)  certain 
winds  and  exhalations,  or  other  spiritual  bodies, 
which  do  not  mix  with  common  air,  but  only 
adhere  to  and  float  in  it  in  globules  and  drops,  and 
are  rather  broken  and  pounded  by  the  air,  than 
received  into,  and  incorporated  with  it ;  this  can- 
jiot  be  perceived  in  common  air,  and  other  aeriform 
substances,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  bodies, 
but  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  this  process,  may  be 
conceived  in  such  liquids  as  quicksilver,  oil, 
water,  and  even  air,  when  broken  and  dissipated 
it  ascends  in  small  portions  through  water,  and 
also  in  the  thicker  kinds  of  smoke;  lastly,  in 
dust,  raised  and  remaining  in  the  air,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  no  incorporation :  and  the  above 
representation  in  this  respect  is  not  a  bad  onCf  if 
it  be  first  diligently  investigated,  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  difference  of  nature  between  spi- 
rituous substances,  as  between  liquids,  for,  then, 
these  images  might  conveniently  be  substituted 
by  analogy. 

And  although  we  have  observed  of  these  sup* 
plementary  instances,  that  information  is  to  be 
derived  from  them,  when  appropriate  instances 
are  wanting,  by  way  of  refuge,  yet,  we  would 
have  it  understood,  that  they  are  also  of  great 
use,  when  the  appro[Mate  instances  are  at  hand, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  information  afforded  .by 
them ;  of  which  we  will  speak  more  at  length, 
when  our  subject  leads  us,  in  due  course,  to  the 
supports  of  induction. 

43.  In  the  twentieth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  lancing  instances,  which 
we  are  also  wont  (but  for  a  diff*erent  reason)  to 
call  twitching  instances.  We  adopt  the  latter 
name,  because  they  twitch  the  understanding,  and 
the  former  because  they  pierce  nature,  whence  we 
style  them  occasionally  the  instances  of  Deroo- 
critus.*  They  are  such  as  warn  the  understand- 
ing of  the  admirable  and  exquisite  subtility  of 
nature,  so  that  it  becomes  roused  and  awakened 
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to  attention,  observation,  and  proper  inquiry :  as, 
for  instance,  that  a  little  drop  of  ink  should  be 
drawn  out  into  so  many  letters ;  that  silver  merely 
gilt  on  its  surface  should  be  stretched  to  such  a 
length  of  gilt  wire ;  that  a  little  worm,  such  as 
you  may  fiud  on  the  skin,  should  possess  both  a 
spirit  and  a  varied  conformation  of  its  parts ;  that 
a  little  saffron  should  imbue  a  whoYe  tub  of  water 
with  its  colour ;  that  a  little  musk  or  aroma  should 
imbue  a  much  greater  extent  of  air  with  its  per- 
fume ;  that  a  cloud  of  smoke  should  be  raised  by 
a  little  incense;  that  such  accurate  differences 
of  sounds  as  articulate  words  should  be  conveyed 
in  all  directions  through  the  air,  and  even  pene- 
trate the  pores  of  wood  and  water,  (though  they 
become  much  weakened;)  that  they  should  be 
moreover  reflected,  and  that  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  velocity ;  that  light  and  colour  should 
for  such  an  extent,  and  so  rapidly  pass  through 
solid  bodies,  such  as  glass  and  water,  with  so 
great  and  so  exquisite  a  variety  of  images,  and 
should  be  refracted  and  reflected ;  that  the  mag- 
net should  attract  through  every  description  of 
body,  even  the  most  compact ;  but  (what  is  still 
more  wonderful)  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
action  of  one  should  not  impede  that  of  another 
in  a  common  medium,  such  as  air;  and  that 
there  should  be  borne  through  the  air,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  images  of  visible  objects,  so 
many  impulses  of  articulation,  so  many  different 
perfumes,  as  of  the  violet,  rose,  &c.,  besides  cold 
and  heat,  and  magnetic  attractions ;  all  of  them, 
I  say,  at  once,  without  any  impediment  from 
each  other,  as.if  each  had  its  paths  and  peculiar 
passage  set  apart  for  it,  without  infringing 
against  or  meeting  each  other. 

To  these  lancing  instances,  however,  we  are 
wont,  not  without  some  advantage,  to  add  those 
which  we  call  the  limits  of  such  instances. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  we  have  pointed  out,  one 
action  does  not  disturb  or  impede  another  of  a 
different  nature,  yet  those  of  a  similar  nature  sub- 
due and  extinguish  each  other;  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  does  that  of  the  ^ndle,  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  that  of  the  voice,  a  strong  perfume  a  more 
delicate  one,  a  powerful  heat  a  more  gentle  one, 
a  plate  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  other  iron 
the  eflfect  of  a  magnet.  But  the  proper  place  for 
mentioning  these  will  be  also  amongst  the  supports 
of  induction. 

44.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  instances 
which  assist  the  senses,  and  which  are  principal- 
ly of  service  as  regards  information ;  for  informa- 
tion begins  from  the  senses.  But  our  whole 
labour  terminates  in  practice,  and  as  the  former 
is  the  beginning,  so  is  the  latter  the  end  of  our 
subject.  The  following  instances,  therefore,  will 
be  those  which  are  chiefly  useful  in  practice. 
They  are  comprehended  in  two  classes,  and  are 
seven  in  number.  We  call  them  all  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  practical  instances.    Now,  there  are 


two  defects  in  practice,  and  as  many  divisions  of 
important  instances.  Practice  is  either  deceptive 
or  too  laborious.  It  is  generally  deceptive,  (espe- 
cially after  a  diligent  examination  of  natures,)  on 
account  of  the  power  and  actions  of  bodies  being 
ill  defined  and  determined.  Now,  the  powers  and 
actions  of  the  bodies  are  defined  and  determined 
either  by  space  or  by  time,  or  by  the  quantity  at 
a  given  period,  or  by  the  predominance  of  energy ; 
and  if  these  four  circumstances  be  not  well  and 
diligently  considered,  the  sciences  may  indeed  be 
beautiful  in  theory,  but  are  of  no  effect  in  practice. 
We  call  the  four  instances  referred  to  this  class* 
mathematical  instances  and  instances  of  measure. 

Practice  is  laborious  either  from  the  multitude 
of  instruments,  or  the  bulk  of  matter  and  sub- 
stances requisite  for  any  given  work.  Those  in- 
stances, therefore,  are  valuable,  which  either 
direct  practice  to  that  which  is  of  most  cons^ 
quence  to  mankind,  or  lessen  the  number  of  in- 
struments, or  of  matter  to  be  worked  upon.  We 
assign  to  the  three  instances  relating  to  this  class 
the  common  name  of  propitioua  or  benevolent 
instances.  We  will  now  separately  discuss  these 
seven  instances,  and  conclude  with  them  that 
part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the  prerogative 
or  illustrious  instances. 

45.  In  the  twenty-first  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  of  the  rod 
or  rale,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the 
instances  of  completion,  or  non-ultra.  For  the 
powers  and  motions  of  bodies  do  not  act  and  take 
effect  through  indefinite  and  accidental,  but 
through  limited  and  certain  spaces ;  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  practice  that  these  should  be 
undierstood  and  noted  in  every  nature  which  is 
investigated ;  not  only  to  prevent  deception,  but 
to  render  practice  more  extensive  and  efiicient. 
For  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  these 
powers,  and  bring  the  distance,  as  it  were,  nearer* 
as  in  the  example  of  telescopes. 

Many  powers  act  and  take  effect  only  by  actual 
touch,  as  in  the  percussion  of  bodies ;  where  the 
one  does  not  remove  the  other,  unless  the  impel- 
ling touch  the  impelled  body.  External  applica- 
tions in  medicine,  as  ointment,  and  plasters,  do 
not  exercise  their  efficacy,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Lastly,  the  objects  of  touch 
and  taste  only  strike  those  senses  when  in  con- 
tact with  their  organs. 

Other  powers  act  at  a  distance,  though  it  be 
very  small,  of  which  but  few  have,  as  yet,  been 
noted,  although  there  be  more  than  men  suspect; 
this  happens  .(to  take  every  day-instances)  when 
amber  or  jet  attract  straws,  bubbles  dissolve 
bubbles,  some  purgative  medicines  draw  hu- 
mours from  above,  and  the  like.  The  magnetic 
power  by  which  iron  and  the  magnet,  or  two 
magnets,  are  attracted  together,  acts  within  a 
definite  and  narrow  sphere;  but  if  there  be  any 
magnetic  power  emanating  from  the  earth*  a  little 
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Mow  its  surface,  and  affectinjjf  the  needle  in  its 
polarity,  it  must  act  at  a  great  distance. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  magnetic  force,  which 
acts  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  heavy  bodies,  or  between  that  of  tlie  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (as  seems  most  proba- 
ble from  the  particular  floods  and  ebbs  which 
occur  twice  in  the  month,)  or  between  the  starry 
sphere  and  the  planets,  by  which  they  are  sum- 
moned and  raised  to  their  apogees;  these  must 
all  operate  at  very  great  distances.*  Again, 
some  conflagrations  and  the  kindling  of  flames 
take  at  very  considerable  distances,  with  particu- 
lar substances,  as  they  report  of  the  naphtha  of 
Babylon.  Heat,  too,  insinuates  itself  at  wide 
distances,  as  does  also  cold,  so  that  the  masses 
of  ice  which  are  broken  off  and  float  upon  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  are  borne  through  the  At- 
lantic to  the  coast  of  Canada,  become  perceptible 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  strike  them  with  cold 
from  a  distance.  Perfumes  also  (though  here 
there  appears  to  be  always  some  corporeal  emis- 
sion) act  at  remarkable  distances;  as  is  experi- 
enced by  persons  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Florida, 
or  parts  of  Spain,  where  there  are  whole  woods 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  odoriferous  plant^i, 
or  rosemary  and  maijorum  bushes,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  the  rays  of  light  and  the  impression  of 
sound  act  at  extensive  distances. 

Yet  all  these  powers,  whether  acting  at  a  small 
or  great  distance,  certainly  act  within  definite 
distances,  which  are  well  ascertained  by  nature : 
80  that  there  is  a  limit  depending  either  on  the 
mass  or  quantity  of  the  bodies,  the  vigour  or 
faintness  of  the  powers,  or  the  favourable  or  im- 
peding nature  of  the  medium,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  observed.  We 
must  also  note  the  boundaries  of  violent  motions, 
such  as  missiles,  projectiles,  wheels,  and  the 
like,  since  they  are  also  manifestly  confined  to 
certain  limits. 

Some  motions  and  virtues  are  to  be  found  of  a 
directly  contrary  nature  to  these,  which  act  in 
contact,  but  not  at  a  distance ;  namely,  such  as 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  contact,  and 
again  act  with  less  force  at  a  less  distance,  and 
the  reverse.  Sight,  for  instance,  is  not  easily 
effective  in  contact,  but  requires  a  medium  and 
distance ;  although  I  remember  having  heard  from 
a  person,  deserving  of  credit,  that  in  being  cured 
of  a  cataract,  (which  was  done  by  putting  a  small 
silver  needle  within  the  first  coat  of  the  eye,  to 
remove  the  thin  pellicle  of  the  cataract,  and  force 
it  into  a  corner  of  the  eye,)  he  had  distinctly  seen 
the  needle  moving  across  the  pupil.  Still,  though 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  large  bodies  can- 
not be  seen  well  or  distinctly,  unless  at  the  vertex 
of  a  cone,  where  the  rays  from  the  object  meet  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye.     In  old  persons,  the 

*  ObMrve  the  ■pproiiniatloB  to  Ncwton'a  theory. 


eye  sees  better  if  the  object  be  iboved  a  little 
farther,  and  not  nearer.  Again,  it  is  certain,  that 
in  projectiles  the  impact  is  not  so  violent  at  too 
short  a  distance  as  a  little  afterwards.*  Such  are 
the  observations  to  be  made  on  the  measure  of 
motions  as  regards  distance. 

There  is  another  measure  of  motion  in  space 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  not  relating  to 
progressive,  bnt  spherical  motion :  that  is,  the 
expansion  of  bodies  into  a  jgrreater,  or  their  con- 
traction into  a  lesser  sphere.  For,  in  out  measure 
of  this  motion,  we  most  inquire  what  degree  of 
compression  or  extension  bodies  easily  and  readily 
admit  of,  according  to  their  nature,  and  at  what 
point  they  begin  to  resist  it,  so  as,  at  last,  to  bear 
it  no  farther ;  as,  when  an  inflated  bladder  is  com- 
pressed, it  allows  a  certain  compression  of  the 
air,  but,  if  this  be  increased,  the  air  does  not  suf- 
fer it,  and  the  bladder  is  burst. 

We  have  proved  this  by  a  more  delicate  expe- 
riment. We  took  a  metal  bell,  of  a  light  and 
thin  sort,  such  as  is  used  for  salt-cellars,  and  im- 
merged  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  carry  the 
air  contained  in  its  interior  down  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  had  first,  however* 
placed  a  small  globe  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
over  which  we  placed  the  bell.  The  result  was, 
that  if  the  globe  were  small,  compared  with  the 
interior  of  the  bell,  the  air  would  contract  itself, 
and  be  compressed  without  being  forced  out,  but, 
if  it  were  too  large  for  the  air  readily  to  yield  to 
it,  the  latter  became  impatient  of  the  pressure, 
raised  the  bell  partly  up,  and  ascended  In  bub- 
bles. 

To  prove,  also,  the  extension  (as  well  as  the 
compression)  which  air  admits  of,  we  adopted  the 
following  method.  We  took  a  glass  egg,  with  a 
small  hole  at  one  end ;  we  drew  out  the  air  by 
violent  suction  at  this  hole,  and  then  closed  the 
hole  with  the  finger,  immersed  the  egg  in  water, 
and  then  removed  the  finger.  The  air  being  con- 
strained by  the  effort  made  in  suction,  and  dilated 
beyond  its  natural  state,  and,  therefore,  striving 
to  recover  and  contract  itself,  (so  that  if  the  egg 
had  not  been  immersed  in  water,  it  would  have 
drawn  in  the  air  with  a  hissing  sound,)  now  drew 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  air 
to  recover  its  former  dimenslons.f 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  rare  bodies  (such  as 
air)  admit  of  considerable  contraction,  as  has 
been  before  observed ;  but  tangible  bodies  (such 
as  water)  admit  of  it  much  less  readily,  and  to  a 
less  extent.  We  investigated  the  latter  point  by 
the  following  experiment. 

We  had  a  leaden  globe  made,  capable  of  con- 
taining about  two  pints,  wine  measure,  and  of 
tolerable  thickness,  so  as  to  support  considerable 

♦  Query. 

t  This  pamage  shows  that  the  pressure  of  the  extemfti  at' 
mospbere,  which  forces  the  water  Into  the  egff,  wu  not,  hi 
BtooA*9  tiittOi  umlerstood. 
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preBSucB.  We  poured  water  into  it  ihroogh  an  | 
aperture,  which  we  afterwards  closed  with  melted 
lead,  as  soon  as  the  glohe  was  filled  with  water, 
so  that  the  whole  became  perfectly  solid.  We 
next  flattened  the  two  opposite  sides  with  a  heavy 
hammer,  which  necessarily  caused  the  water  to 
occupy  a  less  space,  since  the  sphere  is  the  solid 
of  greatest  content;  and  when  hammering  failed, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  water,  we  made  use  of 
a  mill  or  press,  till  at  last  the  water,  refusing  to 
submit  to  a  greater  pressure,  exuded,  like  a  fine 
dew,  through  the  solid  lead.  We  then  computed 
the  extent  to  which  the  original  space  had  been 
reduced,  and  concluded  that  water  admitted  such 
a  degree  of  compression  when  constrained  by 
great  violence. 

The  more  solid,  dry,  or  compact  bodies,  such 
as  stones,  wood,  and  metals,  adroit  of  much  less, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  compression, 
or  expansion,  but  escape  by  breaking,  slipping 
forward,  or  other  efforts ;  as  appears  in  bending 
wood,  or  steel  for  watch-springs,  in  projectiles, 
hammering,  and  many  other  motions,  all  of  which, 
together  with  their  degrees,  are  to  be  observed 
and  examined  in  the  investigation  of  nature, 
either  to  a  certainty,  or  by  estimation,  or  compari- 
son, as  opportunity  permits. 

46.  In  the  twenty-second  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  €f  the 
course^  which  we  were  also  wont  to  call  water 
instances;  borrowing  our  expression  from  the 
water  hour-glass,  employed  by  the  ancients  in- 
stead of  those  with  sand.  They  are  such  as 
measure  nature  by  the  moments  of  time,  as  the 
last  instances  do  by  the  degrees  of  space.  For 
all  motion  or  natural  action  takes  place  in  time, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  but  still  in  determined  mo- 
ments, well  ascertained  by  nature.  Even  those 
actions  which  appear  to  take  effect  suddenly,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (as  we  express  it,)  are 
found  to  admit  of  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  see  that  the  return 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  place,  takes 
place  in  regular  times,  as  does  the  flood  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.  The  descent  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies  towards 
the  heavenly  sphere,  take  place  in  definite  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  moves.  The  sailing 
of  ships,  the  motions  of  animals,  the  transmission 
of  projectiles,  all  take  place  in  times,  the  sums 
of  which  can  be  computed.  With  regard  to  heat, 
we  see  that  boys  in  winter  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  flame  without  being  burned ;  and  conjurors,  by 
quick  and  regular  movements,  overturn  vessels 
filled  with  wine  or  water,  and  replace  them  with- 
out spilling  the  liquid,  with  several  similar  in- 
stances. The  compression,  expansion,  and  erup- 
tion of  several  bodies,  takes  place  more  or  less 
rapidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
its  motion,  but  still  in  definite  moments. 
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In  tlie  explosion  of  'several  cannon  at  once, 
(which  are  sometimes  heard  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  miles,)  the  sound  of  those  nearest  to  the 
spot,  is  beard  before  that  of  the  most  distant. 
Even  in  sight,  (whose  action  is  most  rapid,)  it  is 
clear  that  a  definite  time  is  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ertion, which  is  proved  by  certain  objects  being 
invisible  from  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  such 
as  a  musket  ball.  For  the  flight  of  a  ball  is  too 
swift  to  allow  an  impression  of  its  figure  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  sight. 

This  last  instance,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
have  sometimes  excited  in  us  a  most  marvellous 
doubt,  no  less  than  whethy  the  image  of  the  sky 
and  stars  is  perceived  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
its  existence,  or  rather  a  little  after,  and  whether 
there  is  not  (with  regard  to  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies)  a  true  and  apparent  time, 
as  well  as  a  true  and  apparent  place,  which  is 
observed  by  astronomera  in  parallaxes.*  It  ap- 
peared so  incredible  to  us,  that  the  images  or 
radiations  of  heavenly  bodies  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  through  such  immense  spaces  to  the 
sight,  and  it  seemed  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
transmitted  in  a  definite  time.  That  doubt,  how- 
ever, (as  far  as  regards  any  great  difference  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  time,)  was  subse- 
quently completely  set  at  rest,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  loss  and  diminution  of  size  as  regards 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  a  star,  occa- 
sioned by  its  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  ob« 
served  at  how  great  a  distance  (at  least  sixty 
miles)  bodies  which  are  merely  white  can  be 
suddenly  seen  by  us.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  light  of  heavenly  bodies  not  only  far  surpass 
the  vivid  appearance  of  white,  but  even  the  light 
of  any  flame  (with  which  we  are  acquainted)  in 
the  vigour  of  its  radiation.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  which  is  perceived  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  and  has  so  astonished  think- 
ing men,  that  they  have  been  more  ready  to  believe 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  renders  the  motion  of 
radiation  from  them  (marvellous  as  it  is  in  its 
rapidity)  more  worthy  of  belief.  That  which  has 
weighed  moat  with  us,  however,  is,  that  if  there 
were  any  considerable  interval  of  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  appearance,  the  images  would 
often  be  interrupted  and  confused  by  clouds 
formed  in  the  mean  time,  and  similar  disturbances 
of  the  medium.  Let  this  sufiice  with  regard  to 
the  simple  lyieasures  of  time. 

It  is  not  merely  the  absolute,  but  still  more  the 
relative  measure  of  motions  and  actions  which 
must  be  inquired  into,  for  this  latter  is  of  great 
use  and  application.  We  perceive  that  the  flame 
of  fire-arms  is  seen  sooner  than  the  sound  is  heard, 
although  the  ball  must  have  struck  the  air  before 
the  flame,  which  was  behind  it,  could  escape :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  light  moves  with  greater 

*  This  if  K  ■insular  approximation  lo  Rosmet**  diKOVcry  of 
time  being  required  for  tbe  propagation  of  light. 
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▼elooity  than  soand.  We  peroeiye,  also,  that  ti- 
sible  images  are  received  by  the  sight  with  greater 
lapidity  than  they  are  dismissed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, a  violin  string  touched  with  the  finger  appears 
doable  or  triple,  beeaase  the  new  image  is  receiTed 
before  the  former  one  is  dismissed.  Henoei  also, 
rings  when  spinning,  appear  globular,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  borne  rapidly  along  at  night,  appears  to  hare 
a  tail.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
motion,  also,  Galileo  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  suppoeing  tlie  earth 
lo  move  rapidly,  and  the  water  slowly,  by  which 
■leans  the  water,  after  aecamulating,  would  at 
intervals  fall  back,  a%  is  shown  in  a  vessel  of 
water  made  to  move  rapidly.  He  has,  however, 
imagined  this  on  data  which  cannot  be  granted, 
(namely,  the  earth's  motion,)  and,  besides,  does 
■ot  satisfactorily  account  for  the  tide  taking  place 
•very  six  hours. 

An  example  of  our  present  point,  (the  relative 
measure  of  motion,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its 
vemarkable  use  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  con- 
spicuous in  mines  filled  with  gunpowder,  where 
immense  weights  of  earth,  buildings,  and  the  like, 
are  overthrown  and  prostrated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  powder ;  the  reason  of  which  is  decidedly  this, 
that  the  motion  of  the  expansion  of  the  gunpowder 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  gravity,  which 
would  resist  it,  so  that  the  former  has  terminated 
before  the  latter  has  commenced.  Hence,  also,  in 
missiles,  a  strong  blow  will  not  carry  them  so  far 
as  a  sharp  and  rapid  one.  Nor  could  a  small  por- 
tion of  animal  spirit  in  animals,  especially  in  such 
vast  bodies  as  those  of  the  whale  and  elephant, 
have  ever  bent  or  directed  such  a  mass  of  body, 
were  it  not  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  former, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  latter  in  resisting  its 
motioD. 

In  short,  this  point  is  one  of  tiie  principal  foun- 
dations of  tiie  magic  experiments,  (of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak,)  where  a  small  mass  of 
matter  overcomes  and  regulates  a  much  larger,  if 
there  be  but  an  anticipation  of  motion,  by  the 
velocity  of  one  before  the  other  is  prepared  to  act. 

FiniUly,  the  point  of  the  first  and  last  should  be 
observed  in  all  natural  actions.  Thus,  in  an  infu- 
sion of  rhubarb,  the  purgative  property  is  first 
extracted,  and  then  the  astringent;  we  have  ex- 
perienced something  of  the  same  kind  in  steeping 
violets  in  vinegar,  which  first  extracts  the  sweet 
and  delicate  odour  of  the  flower,  and  then  the 
more  earthy  part,  which  disturbs  the  perfume;  so 
that  if  the  violets  be  steeped  a  whole  day,  a  much 
fainter  perfume  is  extracted  than  if  they  were 
steeped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and  then 
taken  out;  and  since  the  odoriferous  spirit  in  the 
violet  is  not  abundant^  let  other  and  fresh  violets 
be  steeped  in  the  vinegar  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  many  as  six  times,  when  the  infusion  becomes 
so  strengthened,  that  although  the  violets  have 


not  altogether  remained  there  for  more  tKan  <m» 
hour  and  a  half,  there  remains  a  most  pleasing 
perfume,  not  inferior  to  the  flower  itself,  for  a 
whole  year.  It  most  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  perfume  does  not  acquire  its  full  strength,  till 
about  a  month  after  the  infusion.  In  the  distilla- 
tion of  aromatic  plants  macerated  in  spirits  of 
wine,  it  is  well  known  that  an  aqueous  and  useless 
phlegm  rises  first,  then  water  containing  more  of 
the  spirit,  and  lastly,  water  containing  more  of  the 
aroma ;  and  many  observations  of  the  like  kind» 
well  worthy  of  notice,  are  to  be  made  in  distills^ 
tions.    But  let  these  suffice  as  examples. 

47.  In  the  twenty-third  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  instances    of  quantiiy^ 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  doses  of  na- 
ture, (borrowing  a  word  from  medicine.)    Tliey 
are  such  as  measure  the  powers  by  the  quantity 
of  bodies,  and  point  out  the  effect  of  the  quanti^ 
in  the  degree  of  power.    And,  in  the  first  place, 
some  powers  only  subsist  in  the  universal  quan- 
tity, or  such  as  bears  a  relation  to  the  conforma- 
tion and  fabric  of  the  universe.    Thus  the  earth 
is  fixed,  its  parts  fall.  The  waters  in  the  sea  flow 
and  ebb,  but  not  in  the  rivers,  except  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sea.    Then,  again,  almost  all  par- 
ticular powers  act  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  the  body.    Large  masses  of  water 
are  not  easily  rendered  foul,  small  are.     New 
wine  and  beer  become  ripe  and  drinkable  in  small 
skins,  much  more  readily  than  in  large  casks.  If 
an  herb  be  placed  in  a  considerable  quantity  <^ 
liquid,  infusion  takes  place  rather  than  impregna- 
tion, if  in  less,  the  reverse.    A  bath,  therefore, 
and  a  light  sprinkling,  produce  different  effects  oa 
the  human  body.    Light  dew,  again,  never  falls, 
but  is  dissipated  and  incorporated  with  the  air ; 
thus  we  see  that  in  breathing  on  gems  the  slight 
quantity  of  moisture,  like  a  small  cloud  in  the  air, 
is  immediately  dissolved.    Again,  a  piece  of  the 
same  magnet  does  not  attract  so  much  iron  as  the 
whole  magnet  did.  There  are  some  powers  where 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  is  of  more  avail ; 
as  in  boring,  a  sharp  point  pierces  more  readily 
than  a  blunt  one;  the  diamond,  when  pointed, 
makes  an  impression  on  glass,  and  the  like. 

Here,  too,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  a 
vague  result,  but  inquire  into  the  exact  proportion 
of  quantity  requisite  for  a  particular  exertion  of 
power.  For  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
power  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity ; 
that  if  a  leaden  bullet  of  one  ounce,  for  instance, 
would  fall  in  a  given  time,  one  of  two  ounces 
ought  to  fall  twice  as  rapidly,  which  is  most  erro- 
neous. Nor  does  the  same  ratio  prevail  in  every 
kind  of  power,  their^iflference  being  considerable. 
The  measure,  therefore,  must  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  probability  or  conjecture. 

Lastly,  we  must  in  all  our  investigations  of 
nature  observe  what  quantity,  or  dose,  of  the  body 
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Is  requisite  for  a  g;iTen  efibct,  and  mast  at  the 
same  time  be  guarded  against  estimating  it  at  too 
much  or  too  little. 

48.  In  the  twenty-fourth  rank  of  prerogatire 
instances,  we  will  place  wrestKng  instances, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  instances  of  pre- 
dominance. They  are  such  as  point  out  the  pre- 
dominance and  submission  of  powers  compared 
with  each  other,  and  which  of  them  is  the  more 
energetic  and  superior,  or  more  weak  and  inferior. 
For  the  motions  and  effects  of  bodies  are  com- 
pounded, decomposed,  and  combined,  no  less 
than  the  bodies  themselves.  We  will  exhibit, 
therefore,  the  principal  kinds  of  motions  or  active 
powers,  in  order  that  their  comparative  strength, 
and  thence  a  demonstration  and  definition  of  the 
instances  in  question,  may  be  rendered'  more  clear. 

Let  the  first  motion  be  that  of  the  resistance  of 
matter,  which  exists  in  every  particle,  and  com- 
pletely prevents  its  annihilation ;  so  that  no  con- 
^agration,  weight,  pressure,  violence,  or  length 
of  time,  can  reduce  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  to  nothing,  or  prevent  it  from  being  some- 
thing, and  occupying  some  space,  and  delivering 
itself,  (whatever  straits  it  be  put  to,)  by  changing 
its  form  or  place,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  re- 
maining as  it  is,  nor  can  it  ever  happen  that  it 
should  either  be  nothing  or  nowhere.  This  mo- 
tion is  designated  by  the  schools  (which  generally 
name  and  define  every  thing  by  its  effects  and  in- 
conveniences, rather  than  by  its  inherent  cause) 
by  the  axiom,  "  that  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in 
the  same  place,**  or  they  call  it  a  motion,  **  to  pre- 
Tent  the  penetration  of  dimensions.**  It  is  use- 
less to  give  examples  of  this  motion,  since  it  exists 
in  every  body. 

Let  the  second  motion  be  that  which  we  term 
the  motion  of  connexion,  by  which  bodies  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  at  any  point  from 
the  contact  of  another  body,  delighting,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mutual  connexion  and  contact.  This 
is  called  by  the  schools  a  motion  **  to  prevent  a 
Tacuum.**  It  takes  place  When  water  is  drawn 
up  by  suction  or  a  syringe,  the  flesh  by  cupping, 
or  when  the  water  remains  without  escaping  from 
perforated  jars,  unless  the  mouth  be  opened  to 
admit  the  air,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
like  nature. 

Let  the  third  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  liberty;  by  which  bodies  strive  to  deliver 
themselves  from  any  unnatural  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  restore  themselves  to  the  dimensions 
suited  to  their  mass ;  and  of  which,  also,  there 
are  innumerable  examples.  Thus,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  their  escaping  from  pressure,  in  the 
water  in  swimming,  in  the  air  in  flying,  in  the 
water  again  in  rowing,  and  in  the  air  in  the  un- 
dulations of  the  winds,  and  in  the  springs  of 
watches.  An  exact  instance  of  the  motion  of 
compressed  air  is  seen  in  children's  popguns, 
which  they  make  by  scooping  oat  elder  branches,  \ 


or  some  such  matter,  and  forcing  In  a  piece  of 
some  pulpy  root,  or  the  like,  at  each  end ;  then 
they  force  the  root  or  other  pellet  with  a  ramrod 
to  the  opposite  end,  from  which  the  lower  pellet 
is  emitted  and  projected  with  a  report,  and  that 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  other  piece  of  root  or 
pellet,  or  by  the  ramrod.    We  have  examples  of 
their  escape  from  tension,  in  the  motion  of  the 
air  that  remains  in  glass  eggs  after  suction,  in 
strings,  leather,  and  cloth,  which  recoil  after  ten- 
sion, unless  it  be  long  continued.    The  schools 
define  this  by  the  term  of  motion  »*  from  the  form 
of  the  element;**  injudiciously  enough,  since  this 
motion  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  air,  water,  or 
fire,  but  in  every  species  of  solid,  as  wood,  iron, 
lead,  cloth,  parchment,  &c.,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  proper  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  stretched 
to  any  other.    Since,  however,  this  motion  of 
liberty  is  the  most  obvious  of  all,  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  distinguish  it  correctly  and  clearly ;  for  some 
most  carelessly  confound  this  with  the  two  others 
of  resistance  and  connection ;  namely,  the  free- 
dom from  pressure  with  the  former,  and  that  from 
tension  with  the  latter ;  as  if  bodies  when  com- 
pressed jrielded  or  expanded  to  prevent  a  pen^ 
tration    of  dimensions,   and,  when    stretched; 
rebounded  and  contracted  themselves  to  prevent 
a  vacuum.    But  if  the  air,  when  compressed, 
could  be  brought  to  the  density  of  water,  or  wood 
to  that  of  stone,  there  would  be  no  need  of  iany 
penetration  of  dimensions,  and  yet  the  compre^ 
sion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  actually 
admit  of.    So,  if  water  could  be  expanded  till  it 
became  as  rare  as  air,  or  stone  as  rare  as  wood, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  a  Tacuum,  and  yet  the 
expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  ac- 
tually admit  of.    We  do  not,  therefore,  arrive  at 
a  penetration  of  dimensions  or  a  vacuum,  before 
the  extremes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
whilst  the  motion  we  speak  of  stops  and  exerts 
itself  much  within  them,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  of  bodies  to  preserve  their  specific 
density,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  their  form,)  and 
not  to  desert  them  suddenly,  but  only  to  change 
by  degrees,  and  of  their  own  accord.      It  is, 
however,  much  more  necessary  to  intimate  to 
mankind  (because  many  other  points   depend 
upon  this)  that  the  violent  motion  which  we  call 
mechanical,  and  Democritus  (who,  in  explaining 
his  primary  motions,  is  to  be  ranked  even  below 
the  middling  class  of  philosophers)  termed  the 
motion  of  a  blow,  is  nothing  else  than  this  motion 
of  liberty,  namely,  a  tendency  to  relaxation  from 
compression.    For,  in  all  simple  impulsion  or 
flight  through  the  air,  the  body  is  not  displaced 
or  moved  in  space,  until  its  parts  are  placed  in 
an  unnatural  state,  and  compressed  by  the  impel- 
ling force.    When  that  takes  place,  the  different 
parts  urging  the  other  in  successioo,  the  Whole  is 
moved,  and  that  with  a  rotatory  as  well  a?  pro- 
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gressive  motion,  in  order  that  the  parts  may,  by 
this  means,  also,  set  themselyes  at  liberty,  or 
more .  readily  submit.  Let  this  suffice  for  the 
motion  in  question. 

Let  the  fourth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  matter^  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  last. 
For,  in  the  motion  of  liberty,  bodies  abhor,  reject, 
and  avoid  a  new  size  or  volume,  or  any  new  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  ^for  these  different  terms 
have  the  same  meaning,)  and  strive,  with  all  their 
power,  to  rebound  and  resume  their  former  density. 
On  the  contn^ry,  in  the  motion  of  matter  they  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  new  volume  or  dimension, 
and  attempt  it  willingly  and  rapidly,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  most  vigorous  effort,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  gunpowder.  The  most  powerful,  or,  at 
least,  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only  instru- 
ments of  this  motion,  are  heat  and  cold.  For 
instance,  the  air,  if  expanded  by  tension,  (as  by 
suction  in  the  glass  egg,)  straggles  anxiously  to 
restore  itself;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  it  strives, 
on  the  contrary,  to  dilate  itself,  and  longs  for  a 
larger  volume,  regularly  passing  and  migrating 
into  it,  as  into  a  new  form,  (as  it  is  termed :)  nor, 
after  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  is  it  anxious 
to  return,  unless  it  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  which  is  not  indeed  a  return, 
but  a  fresh  change.  So,  also,  water,  when  con- 
fined by  compression,  resists,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come as  it  was  before,  namely,  more  expanded ; 
but  if  there  happen  an  intense  and  continued 
cold,  it  changes  itself  readily  and  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, into  the  condensed  state  of  ice ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  long  continued,  without  any  intervening 
warmth,  (as  in  grottos  and  deep  caves,)  it  is 
changed  into  crystal  or  similar  matter,  and  never 
resumes  its  form. 

Let  the  fifth  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  continuity.  We  do  not  understand  by  this,  sim- 
ple and  primary  continuity  with  any  other  body, 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  connexion,)  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  particular  body  in  itself.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  that  all  bodies  abhor  a  solution  of 
continuity,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  par- 
tially. In  hard  bodies,  (such  as  steel  and  glass,) 
the  resistance  to  an  interraption  of  continuity  is 
most  powerful  and  efficacious,  whilst,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  faint  and  languid,  yet  it  is 
not  altogether  null,  but  exists  in  the  lowest  degree, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  experiments,  such  as 
bubbles,  the  round  form  of  drops,  in  thin  threads 
which  drip  from  roofs,  the  cohesion  of  glutinous 
substances,  and  the  like.  It  is  most  conspicu- 
ous,  however,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  this 
separation  to  still  smaller  particles.  Thus,  in 
mortars,  the  pestle  produces  no  effect  after  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  contusion,  water  does  not  penetrate 
small  fissures,  and  the  air  itself,  notwithstanding 
its  subtilty,  does  not  penetrate  the  pores  of  solid 
vessels  at  once,  but  only  by  long  continued  in- 
sinuation. 


Let  the  sixth  be  thfti  which  we  tenn  the  motioa 
of  aeqiMtiion,  or  the  motion  of  need.  It  is  that  by 
which  bodies  placed  amongst  others  of  a  hetero^ 
genous  and,  as  it  were,  hostile  nature,  if  they  meet 
with  the  means  or  opportunity  of  avoiding  them 
and  uniting  themselves  with  others  of  a  more 
analagous  nature,  even  when  these  latter  are  not 
closely  allied  to  them,  immediately  seize  and,  as 
it  were,  select  them,  and  appear  to  consider  it  as 
something  acquired,  (whence  we  derive  the  name,) 
and  to  have  need  of  these  latter  bodies.  For  ia» 
stance,  gold,  or  any  other  metal  in  leaf,  does  not 
like  the  neighbourhood  of  air;  if,  therefore,  they 
meet  with  any  tangible  and  thick  substance*  (such 
as  the  finger,  paper,  or  the  like,)  they  immediately 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  not  easily  torn  from  it. 
Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and  the  like,  do  not  agree 
with  the  air,  which  is  inherent  and  mixed  in  their 
pores.  They  readily,  therefore,  imbibe  water  or 
other  liquids,  and  get  rid  of  the  air.  Sugar,  or  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  or  wine,  and  though  part 
of  it  be  out  of  the  water  or  wine,  and  at  some 
height  above  it,  will  yet  gradually  absorb  them. 

Hence,  an  excellent  rale  is  derived  for  the 
opening  and  dissolution  of  bodies.  For,  (not  to 
mention  corrosive  and  strong  watere,  which  force 
their  way,)  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  is  more 
adapted,  suited,  and  friendly  to  a  given  solid, 
than  that  with  which  it  is  by  some  necessity, 
united,  the  given  solid  immediately  opens  and 
dissolves  itself  to  receive  the  former,  and  excludes 
or  removes  the  latter.*  Nor  is  the  effect  or  power 
of  this  motion  confined  to  contact,  for  the  electric 
energy  (of  which  Gilbert  and  oth^s  after  him 
have  told  so  many  fables)  is  only  the  energy 
excited  in  a  body  by  genUe  friction,  and  which 
does  not  endure  the  air,  but  prefere  some  tangible 
substance,  if  there  be  any  at  hand. 

Let  the  seventh  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  greater  eongregaiion^  by  which  bodies  are 
borne  towards  masses  of  a  similar  nature,  for  in« 
stance,  heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth,  light  to: 
the  sphere  of  heaven.  The  schools  termed  tiiis 
natural  motion,  by  a  superficial  consideration  of 
it,  because  produced  by  no  external  visible  agent, 
which  made  them  consider  it  innate  in  the  sub- 
stances ;  or,  perhaps,  because  it  does  not  cease, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  since  heaven 
and  earth  are  always  present,  whilst  the  causes 
and  sources  of  many  other  motions  are  sometimes . 
absent,  and  sometimes  present.  They,  therefore, 
called  this  perpetual  and  proper,  because  it  is 
never  intermptCNd,  but  instantiy  takes  place  when 
the  othera  are  interrapted,  and  they  called  the 
othere  adscititious.  The  former,  however,  is  in 
reality  weak  and  slow,  since  it  yields,  and  is 
inferior  to  the  others  as  long  as  they  act,  unless 
the  mass  of  the  body  be  great;  and  although  this 
motion  have  so  filled  men's  minds,  as  almost  to 

*  This  \m  one  of  the  most  asefbl  practical  methods  In  chy- 
miiUy  at  tlM  present  day. 
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have  obflcnvBd  all  othen,  yettiiay  knovr  but  litUe 
aboot  it,  and  commit  many  errors  in  its  estimate. 

Let  the  eighth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion oi  Utter  congregation^  by  which  the  homoge- 
neous ports  in  any  body  separate  themselves  from 
tbe  heterogenons  and  nnite  together,  and  whole 
bodies  of  a  similar  substance  coalesce  and  tend 
towards  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  congre- 
gated, attracted,  and  meet,  from  some  distance ; 
thas,  in  milk  the  cream  rises  after  a  certain  time, 
and  in  wine  the  dregs  and  tartai  sink;  which 
effects  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  gravity  and 
levity  only,  so  as  to  account  for  the  rising  of  some 
parts  and  the  sinking  of  others,  but  much  more  to 
the  devire  of  the  homogeneoas  bodies  to  meet  and 
nnite.  This  motion  differs  from  that  of  need  in 
two  points:  Ist.  Because  the  latter  is  the  stimu* 
lus  of  a  malignant  and  contrary  nature ; .  whilst  in 
this  of  which  we  treat,  (if  there  be  no  impediment 
or  restraint,)  the  parts  are  united  by  their  affinity, 
although  there  be  no  foreign  nature  to  create  a 
struggle;  3dly.  Because  the  anion  is  closer  and 
more  select.  For,  in  the  other  motion,  bodies 
which  have  no  great  affinity  unite,  if  they  can  but 
avoid  the  hostile  body,  whilst  in  this,  substances 
which  are  connected  by  a  decided  kindred  resem- 
blance, come  together  and  are  moulded  into  one. 
It  is  a  motion  existing  in  all  compound  bodies, 
and  would  be  readily  seen  in  each,  if  it  were 
not  confined  and  checked  by  the  other  affec- 
tions and  necessities  of  bodiea  which  disturb  the 
union. 

This  motion  is  usually  confined  in  the  three 
following  manners :  by  the  torpor  of  the  bodies ; 
by  the  power  of  the  predominating  body ;  by  ex- 
ternal motion.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  more  or  less  sluggishness  in 
tangible  bodies,  and  an  abhorrence  of  locomotion : 
so  that,  unless  excited,  they  prefer  remaining  con- 
tented with  their  actual  state,  to  placing  them- 
selves in  a  better  position.  There  are  three 
means  of  breaking  through  this  sluggishness: 
heat ;  the  active  power  of  a  similar  body ;  vivid 
and  powerful  motion.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
heat  is,  on  this  account,  defined  as  that  which 
separates  heterogeneous,  and  draws  together  ho- 
mogeneous substances ;  a  definition  of  the  peri- 
patetics, which  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Gilbert, 
who  ssys  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  define  man  to  be 
that  which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vineyards; 
being  only  a  definition  deduced  from  effects,  and 
those  but  partial.  But,  it  is  still  more  to  be 
blamed,  because  those  effects,  such  as  they  are, 
are  not  a  peculiar  property  of  heat,  but  a  mere 
accident,  (for  cold,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
does  the  same,)  arising  from  the  desire  of  the  ho- 
mogeneous parts  to  unite ;  the  heat  then  assists 
them  in  breaking  through  that  sluggishness, 
which  before  restrained  their  desire.  With  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  power  of 
a  similar  body,  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 


magnet  when  armed  with  ste<>l,  for  it  excites  in 
the  steel  a  power  of  adhering  to  steel,  as  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
breaking  through  the  sluggishness  of  the  steel. 
With  regard  to  the  assistance  of  motion,  it  is  seen 
in  wooden  arrows  or  points,  which  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  wood  than  if  they  were  tipped  with 
iron,  from  the  similarity  of  the  substance,  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion  breaking  through  the 
sluggishness  of  the  wood ;  of  which  two  last 
experiments  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  apho- 
rism on  clandestine  instances.* 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arise  from  the  power  of  the 
predominant  body,  is  shown  in  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  urine  by  cold.  For,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  filled  with  the  active  spirit,  which 
regulates  and  restrains  each  of  their  component 
parts,  as  the  predominant  ruler  of  the  whole,  the 
several  different  parts  do  not  collect  themselves 
separately  on  account  of  the  check ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  spirit  has  evaporated,  or  has  been  choked 
by  the  cold,  then  the  decomposed  parts  unite, 
according  to  their  natural  desire.  Hence,  it 
happens,  that  all  bodies  which  contain  a  sharp 
spirit  (as  salts,  and  the  like)  last,  without  de- 
composition, owing  to  the  permanent  and  dura- 
ble power  of  the  predominating  and  imperious 
spirit. 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arises  from  external  motion,  is 
very  evident  in  that  agitation  of  bodies,  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaction.  For  all  putre- 
faction depends  on  the  congregation  of  the  homo- 
geneous parts,  whence,  by  degrees,  there  ensues 
a  corruption  of  the  first  form,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
the  generation  of  another.  For,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  original  form,  which  is  itself  the  union 
of  the  homogeneous  parts,  precedes  the  putrefac- 
tion, which  prepares  the  way  for  the  generation 
of  another.  This  decomposition,  if  not  inter- 
rupted, is  simple ;  but  if  there  be  various  obsta- 
cles, putrefactions  ensue,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  generation.  But,  if  (to  come  to  our 
present  point)  a  frequent  agitation  be  excited,  by 
external  motion,  the  motion  towards  union  (which 
is  delicate  and  gentle,  and  requires  to  be  free  from 
all  external  infiuence)  is  disturbed,  and  ceases ; 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable 
instances.  Thus,  the  daily  agitation  or  flowing 
of  water  prevents  putrefaction;  winds  prevent 
the  air  from  being  pestilent ;  com,  turned  about 
and  shaken  in  granaries,  continues  clean;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  is  externally  agitated, 
will,  with  difficulty,  rot  internally. 

We  must  not  omit  that  union  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  induration 
and  desiccation.  When  the  spirit  or  moisture, 
whic)i  has  evaporated  into  spirit,  has  escaped 
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firom  a  poroos  body,  (such  as  wood,  bono*  pwdi* 
ment,  and  the  like,)  the  thicker  parts  are  drawn 
together,  and  united  with  a  greater  effort,  and  in- 
duration or  desiccation  is  the  conseqoence ;  and 
this  we  attribate  not  so  much  to  the  moticm  of 
connexion,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  Tacuom,)  as  to 
this  motion  of  friendship  and  anion. 

Union  from  a  distance  is  rare,  and  yet  is  to  be 
met  with  in  more  instances  than  are  generally 
obseryed.  We  perceive  it  when  one  bubble  dis- 
solyes  another,  when  medicines  attract  humours 
from  a  similarity  of  substance,  when  one  string 
moves  another  in  unison  with  it  on  different  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  motion  is  very  prevalent  also  in  animal  spi- 
rits, but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It  is, 
however,  conspicuous  in  the  magnet,  and  mag- 
netized iron.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  motions 
of  the  magnet,  we  must  plainly  distinguish  them, 
for  there  are  four  distinct  powers  or  effects  of  the 
magnet  which  should  not  be  confounded,  although 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  mankind  has 
classed  them  together.  1.  The  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  magnet,  or  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
or  of  magnetized  iron  to  iron*  2.  Its  polarity 
towards  the  north  and  south,  and  its  variation. 
3.  Its  penetration  through  gold,  glass,  stone,  and 
all  other  substances.  4.  The  communication  of 
power  from  the  mineral  to  iron,  and  from  iron  to 
iron,  without  any  communication  of  the  sub- 
stances. Here,  however,  we  only  speak  of  the 
first.  There  is  also  a  singular  motion  of  attrac- 
tion between  quicksilver  and  gold,  so  that  the 
gold  attracts  quicksilver  even  when  made  use  of 
in  ointment^  and  those  who  work  surrounded  by 
the  vapours  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to  hold  a 
piece  of  gold  in  their  mouths,  to  collect  the  exha- 
lations, which  would  otherwise  attack  the  heads 
and  bones,  and  this  piece  soon  grows  white.* 
Let  this  suffice  for  the  motion  of  lesser  congre- 
gation. 

Let  the  ninth  be  the  magneUe  motion,  which 
although  of  the  nature  of  that  last  mentioned,  yet, 
when  operating  at  great  distances,  and  on  great 
masses,  deserves  a  separate  inquiry,  especially 
if  it  neither  begin  in  contact,  as  most  motions 
of  congregation  do,  nor  end  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stances into  contact,  as  all  do,  but  only  raise 
them,  and  make  them  swell  without  any  further 
effect.  For  if  the  moon  raise  the  waters,  or 
cause  moist  substances  to  swell,  or  if  the  stany 
sphero  attract  the  planets  towards  their  apogees, 
or  the  sun  confine  the  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  mass;f  these 
motions  do  not  appear  capable  of  being  classed 
under  either  of  those  of  congregation,  but  to  be, 
as  it  were,  intermediately  and  imperfectly  congre- 
gative,  and  thus  to  form  a  distinct  species. 

Let  the  tenth  motion  be  that  of  avoidance^  or 
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that  which  is  opposed  to  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, by  which  bodies,  with  a  kind  of  anti- 
pathy, avoid  and  disperse,  and  separate  them- 
selves from,  or  refuse  to  unite  themselves  with 
others  of  a  hostile  nature.  For,  although  this 
may  sometimes  appear  to  be  an  accidental  m<H 
tion,  necessarily  attendant  upon  that  of  the  lesser 
congregation,  because  the  homogeneous  parts 
cannot  unite,  unless  the  heterogeneous  be  first 
removed  and  excluded ;  yet  it  is  still  to  be  classed 
separately,  and  considered  as  a  distinct  species, 
because,  in  many  cases,  the  desire  of  avoidance 
appears  to  be  more  marked  than  that  of  union. 

It  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  nor  less,  perhaps,  in  objects  odious  to 
particular  senses*  especially  the  smell  and  taste. 
For  a  fetid  smell  is  rejected  by  the  noee,  so  as  to 
produce  a  sympathetic  motion  of  expulsion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach;  a  bitter  and  rough  taste 
is  rejected  by  the  palate  or  throat,  so  as  to  produce 
a  sympathetic  concussion  and  shivering  of  the 
head.  Thia  motion  is  visible  also  in  other  cases. 
Thus  it  is  observed  in  some  kinds  of  antlperistasis, 
as  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  the  cold  of 
which  appeara  to  be  occasioned  by  the  rejection 
of  cold  ftom  the  regions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  i 
and  also  in  the  heat  and  combustion  observed  in 
subterraneous  spots,  which  appear  to  be  owin^ 
to  the  rejection  of  heat  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  For  heat  and  cold,  when  in  small  quanti** 
ties,  mutually  destroy  each  other,  whilst  in  laiger 
quantities,  like  armies  equally  matched,  they  re^ 
move  and  eject  each  other  in  open  conflict.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes 
retain  their  odour  longer  when  placed  near  privies 
and  fool  places,  because  they  will  not  unite  and 
mix  with  stinks.  It  is  well  known  that  quick- 
silver, which  would  otherwise  reunite  into  a  com- 
plete mass,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  man's 
spittle,  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  from 
the  little  affinity  of  its  parts  with  those  substances, 
so  that  when  surrounded  by  them  it  draws  itself 
back,  and  its  avoidance  of  these  intervening  ob-^ 
stacles  is  greater  than  its  desire  of  reuniting  itself 
to  its  homogeneous  parts;  which  is  what  they 
term  the  mortification  of  quicksilver.  Again,  the 
difference  in  weight  of  oil  and  water  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  their  refusing  to  mix,  but  it -is  also 
owing  to  the  little  affinity  of  the  two,  for  spirits 
of  wine,  which  are  lighter  than  oil,  mix  very 
well  with  water.  A  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  motion  in  question  is  seen  in  nitre,  and 
crude  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  which  abhor  fiame, 
as  may  be  observed  in  gunpowder,  quicksilver, 
and  gold.  The  avoidance  of  one  pole  of  the 
magnet  by  iron  is  not,  (as  Gilbert  has  well  oh* 
served,)  strictly  speaking,  an  avoidance,  but  n 
conformity,  or  attraction  to  a  more  convenient 
situation. 

Let  the  eleventh  motion  be  that  of  euaimibUiorh 
or  self-multiplication,  or  simple  generation,  by 
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which  latter  term  we  do  not  mean  the  simple 
generation  of  integral  bodiest  such  ae  planta  or 
animals,  but  of  homogeneoos  bodies.  By  this 
motion  homogeneous  bodies  conTert  those  which 
are  allied  to  them,  or,  at  least,  well  disposed  and 
prepared,  into  their  own  substance  and  nature. 
Thus  flame  multiplies  itself  over  vapours  and 
oily  substances,  and  generates  fresh  flame;  the 
air  over  water  and  watery  substances  multiplies 
itself  and  generates  fresh  air ;  the  Tegetable  and 
animal  spirit,  over  the  thin  particles  of  a  watery 
or  oleaginous  spirit  contained  in  its  food,  multi- 
plies itself  and  generates  fresh  spirit;  the  solid 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
the  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like,  each  of  them  assi- 
milate some  part  of  the  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  and  generate  a  successiYe  and  daily  sub- 
stance. For  let  none  rave  with  Paracelsus,  who 
(blinded  by  his  distillations)  would  have  it,  that 
nutrition  takes  place  by  mere  separation,  and 
that  the  eye,  nose,  brain,  and  liyer,  lie  concealed 
in  bread  and  meat,  the  root,  leaf,  and  flower,  in 
the  juice  of  the  earth ;  asserting  that  just  as  the 
artist  brings  out  a  leaf,  flower,  eye,  nose,  hand, 
foot,  and  the  like,,  from  a  rude  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  by  the  separation  and  rejection  of  what  is 
superfluous ;  so  the  great  artist  within  ns  brings 
out  our  several  limbs  and  parts  by  separation 
and  rejection.  But  to  leave  such  trifling,  it  is 
most  certain  that  all  the  parts  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  as  well  tlie  homogeneous  as  organic, 
first  of  all  attract  those  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  which  are  nearly  common,  or  at  least  not 
very  different,  and  then  assimilate  and  convert 
them  into  their  own  nature.  Nor  docs  this  as- 
similation, or  simple  generation,  take  place  in 
animated  bodies  only,-  but  the  inanimate  also 
participate  in  the  same  property,  (as  we  have  ob- 
served of  flame  and  air,}  and  that  languid  spirit, 
which  is  contained  in  every  tangible  animated  sub- 
stance, is  perpetually  working  upon  the  coaraer 
parts,  and  converting  them  into  spirit,  which  af- 
terwards is  exhaled,  whence  ensues  a  diminution 
of  weight,  and  a  desiccation  of  which  we  have 
spoken  elsewhere.*  Nor  should  we,  in  speak- 
ing of  assimilation,  neglect  to  mention  the  accre- 
tion which  is  usually  distinguished  from  aliment, 
and  which  is  observed  when  mud  grows  into  a 
mass  between  stones,  and  is  converted  into  a 
stony  substance,  and  the  scaly  substance  round 
the  teeth  is  converted  into  one  no  less  hard  than 
the  teeth  themselves;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  in  all  bodies  a  desire  of  assimilatlbn, 
as  well  as  of  uniting  with  homogeneous  masses. 
Each  of  these  powero,  however,  is  confined, 
although  in  different  manners,  and  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  revival  of  old  age.  Lastly,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  nine  preceding 
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motions,  bodies  appear  to  aim  at  the  mere  pr^ 
servation  of  their  nature,  whilst  in  this  they  at- 
tempt its  propagation. 

Let  the  twelfth  motion  be  that  of  exeilemeni^ 
which  appeara  to  be  a  species  of  the  last,  and  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  us  under  that  name.  It 
is,  like  that,  a  diffusive,  communicative,  transi* 
tive,  and  multiplying  motion;  and  they  agree  re* 
markably  in  their  effect,  although  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  action,  and  in  their  subject-matter. 
The  former  proceeds  imperiously,  and  with  au^ 
thority ;  it  orders  and  compels  the  assimilated  to 
be  converted  and  changed  into  the  assimilating 
body.  The  latter  proceeds  by  art,  insinuation, 
and  stealth,  inviting  and  disposing  the  excited 
towards  the  nature  of  the  exciting  body.  The 
former  both  multiplies  and  transforms  bodies  and 
substances ;  thus  a  greater  quantity  of  flame,  air, 
spirit,  and  flesh  is  formed ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
powera  only  are  multiplied  and  changed,  and 
heat,  the  magnetic  power,  and  putrefaction,  in 
the  above  instances,  are  increased.  Heat  does 
not  diffuse  itself,  when  heating  other  bodies,  by 
any  communication  of  the  original  heat,  but  only 
by  exciting  the  parts  of  the  heated  body  to  that 
motion  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  firet  vintage  of  the  nature  of  ^ 
heat.  Heat,  therefore,  is  excited  much  less 
rapidly  and  readily  in  stone  or  metal,  than  in  air, 
on  account  of  the  inaptitude  and  sluggishness 
of  those  bodies  in  acquiring  that  motion,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  substances, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  quite  incapable 
of  being  heated,  on  account  of  their  density, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  motion  of  excitement  is  usually  commenced. 
Thus,  also,  the  magnet  creates  in  the  iron  a  new 
disposition  of  its  parts,  and  a  conformable  motion, 
without  losing  any  of  its  virtue.  So  the  leaven 
of  bread,  yeast,  rennet,  and  some  poisons,  excite 
and  invite  successive  and  continued  motion  in 
dough,  beer,  cheese,  or  the  human  body ;  not  so 
much  from  the  power  of  the  exciting,  as  the  pre- 
disposition and  yielding  of  the  excited  body. 

Let  the  thirteenth  motion  be  that  of  tmpreinon, 
which  is  also  a  species  of  motion  of  assimilation, 
and  the  most  subtile  of  diff'usive  motions.  We 
have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
difference  from  the  two  last.  For  the  simple  mo^ 
tion  of  assimilation  transforms  the  bodies  them- 
selves, so  that  if  you  remove  the  firat  agent,  yoa 
diminish  not  the  effect  of  those  which  succeed ; 
thus,  neither  the  first  lighting  of  flame,  nor  the 
firet  convereion  into  air,  are  of  any  importance  to 
the  flame  or  air  next  generated.  So,  also,  the 
motion  of  excitement  still  continues  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  removal  of  the  first  agent, 
as  In  a  heated  body  on  the  removal  of  the  original 
heat,  in  the  excited  iron  on  the  removal  of  the 
magnet,  and  in  the  dough  on  the  .removal  of  the 
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leayen.  Bat  the  motion  of  impresmon,  althoagh 
difiusiTo  and  transitiTe,  appears,  neyertheless,  to 
depend  on  the  first  agent,  so  that,  upon  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  latter,  the  former  immediately  fails 
and  perishes ;  for  which  reason  also  it  takes  effect 
in  a  moment,  or  at  least  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  wont  to  call  the  two  former  motions  the 
motions  of  the  generation  of  Jupiter,  because 
when  bom  they  continue  to  exist;  and  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  generation  of  Saturn,  because 
it  is  immediately  devoured  and  absorbed.  It 
may  be  seen  in  three  instances ;  1.  In  the  rays  of 
light;  2.  In  the  percussions  of  sounds;  3.  In 
magnetic  attractions  as  regards  communication. 
For,  on  the  removal  of  light,  colours  and  all  its 
other  images  disappear,  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
first  percussion  and  the  vibration  of  the  body, 
sound  soon  fails;  and  although  sounds  are  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  like  waves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  sound  does  not  last  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  reverberation.  Thus,  when 
a  bell  is  struck,  the  sound  appears  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  one  might  easily  be 
led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  float  and 
remain  in  the  air  during  the  whole  time,  which 
is  most  erroneous.  For  the  reverberation  is  not 
one  identical  sound,  but  the  repetition  of  sounds; 
which  is  made  manifest  by  stopping  and  confining 
the  sonorous  body;  thus,  if  a  bell  be  stopped  and 
held  tightly,  so  as  to  be  immovable,  the  sound 
fails,  and  there  is  no  further  reverberation ;  and  if 
a  musical  string  be  touched  after  the  first  vibra- 
tion, either  with  the  finger,  (as  in  the  harp,)  or  a 
quill,  (as  in  the  harpsichord,)  the  sound  immedi- 
ately ceases.  If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  iron 
falls.  The  moon,  however,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  earth  from  a  heavy  falling 
body,  and  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  experiment 
upon  them,  but  the  case  is  the  same. 

Let  the  fourteenth  motion  be  that  of  configura' 
Hon  or  pontion^  by  which  bodies  appear  to  desire 
a  peculiar  situation,  collocation,  and  configuration 
with  others,  rather  than  union  or  separation.  This 
is  a  very  abstruse  motion,  and  has  not  been  well 
investigated ;  and,  in  some  instances,  appears  to 
occur  almost  without  any  cause,  although  we  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be  really  the  case. 
For  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  heavens  revolve  from 
east  to  west,  rather  than  from  west  to  east,  or  why 
they  turn  on  poles  situated  near  the  Bears,  rather 
than  round  Orion  or  any  other  part  of  the  heaven, 
such  a  question  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  since 
these  phenomena  should  be  received  as  determi- 
nate, and  the  objects  of  our  experience.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  ultimate  and  self-existing  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  but  those  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  not  to  be  referred  to  that  class :  for 
we  attribute  them  to  a  certain  harmony  and  con- 
sent of  the  universe,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly observed.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east  be  allowed,  the  same  question 


may  be  put,  for  it  must  also  revolve  round  certain 
poles,  and  why  should  they  be  placed  where  they 
are,  rather  than  elsewhere  t  The  polarity  and 
variation  of  the  needle  come  under  our  present 
head.  There  is  also  observed  in  both  natural 
and  artificial  bodies,  especially  solids  rather  than 
fluids,  a  particular  collocation  and  position  of 
parts,  resembling  hairs  or  fibres,  which  shoold  be 
diligently  investigated,  since,  without  a  discovery 
of  them,  bodies  cannot  be  conveniently  controlled 
or  wrought  upon.  The  eddies  observable  in 
liquids  by  which,  when  compressed,  they  suc- 
cessively raise  different  parts  of  their  mass  before 
they  can  escape,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure,  is 
more  correctly  assigned  to  the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  fifteenth  motion  be  that  of  transmistiimf 
or  of  passage,  by  which  the  powers  of  bodies  are 
more  or  less  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  medinroy 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  their 
effective  powers,  and  also  according  to  that  of 
the  medium.  For  one  medium  is  adapted  to 
light,  another  to  sound,  another  to  heat  and  cold, 
another  to  magnetic  action,  and  so  on  with  regard 
to  the  other  actions. 

Let  the  sixteenth  be  that  which  we  term  the 
royal  or  poHtical  motion,  by  which  the  predomi- 
nant and  governing  parts  of  any  body  check, 
subdue,  reduce,  and  regulate  the  others,  and  force 
them  to  unite,  separate,  stand  still,  move,  or  as- 
sume a  certain  position,  not  from  any  inclination 
of  their  own,  but  according  to  a  certain  order,  and 
as  b(^st  suits  the  convenience  of  the  governing 
part,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  dominion  and  civil 
government  exercised  by  the  ruling  part  over  its 
subjects.  This  motion  is  very  conspicuons  in 
the  spirits  of  animals,  where,  as  long  as  it  is  in 
force,  it  tempers  all  the  motion  of  the  other  parts. 
It  is  found  in  a  less  degree  in  other  bodies,  as  we 
have  observed  in  blood  and  urine,  which  are  not 
decomposed  until  the  spirit,  which  mixed  and 
retained  their  parts,  has  been  emitted  or  extin- 
guished. Nor  is  this  motion  peculiar  to  spirits 
only,  although  in  most  bodies  the  spirit  predomi- 
nates, owing  to  its  rapid  motion  and  penetration ; 
for  the  grosser  parts  predominate  in  denser  bo- 
dies, which  are  not  filled  with  a  quick  and  active 
spirit,  (such  as  exists  in  quicksilver  or  vitriol,) 
so  that  unless  this  check  or  yoke  be  thrown  off 
by  some  contrivance,  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
transformation  of  such  bodies.  And  let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  our  subject, 
because  we  speak  of  predominance  in  this  clas- 
sification of  motions,  which  is  made  entirely 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  investigation  of 
wrestling  instances,  or  instances  of  predomi- 
nance. For  we  do  not  now  treat  of  the  general 
predominance  of  motions  or  powers,  but  of  that 
of  parts  in  whole  bodies,  which  constitutes  the 
particular  species  here  considered. 

Let  the  seventeenth  motion  be  the  tporUananu 
motion  of  reoohttunh  ^7  which  bodies  having  e 
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tendency  to  moye,  and  placed  in  a  favourable 
situation,  enjoy  their  peculiar  nature,  pursuing 
themselves  and  nothing  else,  and  seeking  as  it 
were  to  embrace  themselves.  For  bodies  seem 
either  to  move  without  any  limit,  or  to  tend  to- 
wards a  limit,  arrived  at  which,  they  either  revolve 
according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  or  rest.  Those 
which  are  favourably  situated,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  move  in  a  circle  with  an  eternal 
and  unlimited  motion ; '  those  which  are  favoura- 
bly situated  and  abhor  motion,  rest.  Those  which 
are  not  favourably  situated  move  in  a  straight 
line*  (as  their  shortest  path,)  in  order  to  unite 
with  others  of  a  congenial  nature.  This  motion 
of  revolution  admits  of  nine  differences ;  1.  With 
regard  to  the  centre  about  which  the  bodies  move ; 
3.  The  poles  round  which  they  move;  3.  The 
circumference  or  orbit  relatively  to  its.  distance 
from  the  centre ;  4.  The  velocity  or  greater  or  less 
speed  with  which  they  revolve;  5.  The  direction 
of  the  motion,  as  from  east  to  west,  or  the  reverse ; 

6.  The  deviation  from  a  perfect  circle,  by  spiral 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre ; 

7.  The  deviation  from  the  circle  by  spiral  lines  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  poles ;  8.  The 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  spirals  from  each 
other ;  9.  And,  lastly,  the  variation  of  the  poles, 
if  they  be  movable;  which,  however,  only  af- 
fects revolution  when  circular.  The  motion  in 
question  is,  according  to  common  and  long  re- 
ceived opinion,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  There  exists,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this,  a  considerable  dispute  between  some 
of  the  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  who  have 
attributed  a  motion  of  revolution  to  the  earth.  A 
much  more  reasonable  controversy,  perhaps,  ex- 
ists, (if  it  be  not  a  matter  beyond  dispute,)  whether 
the  motion  in  question  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earth^s  being  fixed)  is  confined  to  the  heavens,  or 
rather  descends  and  is  communicated  to  the  air 
and  water.  The  rotation  of  missiles,  as  in  darts, 
musket  balls,  and  the  like,  we  refer  entirely  to 
the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  that  of  irepidor 
Hon,  to  which  (in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by 
astronomeiTs)  we  do  not  give  much  credit;  but  in 
our  serious  and  general  search  after  the  tenden- 
cies of  natural  bodies,  this  motion  occurs  and 
appears  worthy  of  forming  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  the  motion  of  an  (as  it  were)  eternal  captivity ; 
when  bodies,  for  instance,  being  placed  not  alto- 
gether according  to  their  nature,  and  yet  not 
exactly  ill,  constantly  tremble,  and  are  restless, 
not  contented  with  their  position,  and  yet  not 
daring  to  advance.  Such  is  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  of  animals,  and  it  must  ne- 
cessarily occur  in  all  bodies  which  are  situated  in 
a  mean  state,  between  conveniences  and  inconve- 
niences ;  so  that  being  removed  from  their  proper 
position,  they  strive  to  escape,  are  repulsed,  and 
again  continue  to  make  the  attempt. 
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Let  the  nineteenth  and  last  motion  be  one 
which  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  motion,  and  yet 
is  one ;  and  which  we  may  call  the  motion  of 
repose^  or  of  abhorrence  of  motion.  It  is  by  this 
motion  that  the  eartli  stands  by  its  own  weight, 
whilst  its  extremes  move  towards  the  middle,  not 
to  an  imaginary  centre,  but  in  order  to  unite.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  tendency,  that  all  bodies  of 
considerable  density  abhor  motion,  and  their  only 
tendency  is  not  to  move,  which  nature  they  pre- 
serve, although  excited  and  urged  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  motion.  But  if  they  be  compelled  to 
move,  yet  do  they  always  appear  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  former  state,  and  to  cease  from  motion, 
in  which  respect  they  certainly  appear  active, 
and  attempt  it  with  sufficient  swiftness  and 
rapidity,  as  if  fatigued  and  impatient  of  delay. 
We  can  only  have  a  partial  representation  of  this 
tendency,  because  with  us  every  tangible  snb- 
stance  is  not  only  not  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
but  even  some  spirit  is  added,  owing  to  the  action 
and  concocting  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  exhibited  the  species 
or  simple  elements  of  the  motions,  tendencies, 
and  active  powers,  which  are  most  universal  in 
nature ;  and  no  small  portion  of  natural  science 
has  been  thus  sketched  out.-We  do  not,  however, 
deny  that  other  instances  can,  perhaps,  be  added, 
and  our  divisions  changed  according  to  some 
more  natural  order  of  things,  and  also  reduced  to 
a  less  number;  in  which  respect  we  do  not  allude 
to  any  abstract  classification,  as  if  one  were  to 
say,  that  *«  bodies  desire  the  preservation,  exalta- 
tion, propagation,  or  fruition  of  their  nature;" 
or,  that  *«  motion  tends  to  the  preservation  and 
benefit  either  of  the  universe,  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  of  resistance  and  connection,)  or  of  exten- 
sive wholes,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  greater 
congregation,  revolution,  and  abhorrence  of  mo- 
tion,)  or  in  particular  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
others.  For,  although  such  remarks  be  just,  yet, 
unless  they  terminate  in  matter  and  construction, 
according  to  true  definitions,  they  are  speculative 
and  of  little  use.  In  the  mean  time,  our  classi- 
fication will  suffice,  and  be  of  much  use  in  the 
consideration  of  the  predominance  of  powere,  and 
examining  the  wrestling  instances  which  con- 
stitute our  present  subject. 

For,  of  the  motions  here  laid  down,  some  are 
quite  invincible,  some  more  powerful  than  othere, 
which  they  confine,  check,  and  modify ;  othere 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  othere  are  more  im- 
mediate and  swift,  othere  strengthen,  increase, 
and  accelerate  the  rest. 

The  motion  of  resistance  is  most  adamantine 
and  invincible.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whether 
such  be  the  nature  of  that  of  connection ;  for  we 
cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum,  either  extensive  or  intermixed  with 
matter.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  satisfied, 
that  the  reason  assigned  by  Leucippus  and  De- 
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mocritus  for  the  introdaetiOB  of  a  Tacnum, 
(namely,  that  the  same  bodies  could  not  other- 
wise  comprehend  and  fill  greater  and  leae  spaces,) 
is  false.  For  there  is  clearly  a  folding  of  matter, 
by  which  it  wraps  and  unwraps  itself  in  space 
within  certain  limits,  without  the  interrention  of 
a  vacuum.  Nor  is  there  two  thousand  times 
more  of  vacuum  in  air  than  in  gold,  as  there 
should  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  very  powerful  energies  of  fluids,  (which 
would  otherwise  float  like  fine  dust  in  vacuo,) 
and  many  other  proofs.  The  other  motions  direct 
and  are  directed  by  each  other  according  to  their 
strength,  quantity,  excitement,  emission,  or  the 
assistant  or  impediments  they  meet  with. 

For  instance,  some  armed  magnets  hold  and 
support  iron  of  sixty  times  their  own  weight;  so 
far  does  the  motion  of  lesser  congregation  predo- 
minate over  that  of  the  greater ;  but  if  the  weight 
be  increased,  it  yields.  A  lever  of  a  certain 
strength  will  raise  a  griyen  weigrht,  and  so  far  the 
motion  df  liberty  predominates  over  that  of  the 
greater  congregation,  but  if  the  weight  be  greater, 
the  former  motion  yields.  A  piece  of  leather 
stretched  to  a  certain  point  does  not  brealc,  and 
to  far  the  motion  of  continuity  predominates  over 
th^t  of  tension,  but  if  the  tension  be  greater, 
the  leather  breaks,  and  the  motion  of  continu- 
ity yields.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  flows 
through  a  chink,  and  so  far  the  motion  of  greater 
congregation  predominates  over  that  of  continuity, 
but  if  the  chink  be  smaller,  it  yields.  If  a  musket 
be  chafged  with  ball  and  powdered  sulphur  alone, 
and  fire  be  applied,  the  ball  is  not  discharged,  in 
Which  case  the  motion  of  greater  congregation 
oirercomes  that  of  matter,  but  when  gunpowder 
is  used,  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  sulphur  pre- 
dominates, being  assisted  by  that  motion  and  the 
motion  of  avoidance  in  the  nitre ;  and  so  of  the 
test.  For  wrestling  instances  (which  show  the 
predominance  of  powers,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  they  predominate  and  yield)  must 
be  searched  for  with  active  and  industrious  dili- 
gence. 

The  methods  and  nature  of  this  yielding  must 
also  be  diligently  examined;  as,  for  instance, 
Whdther^the  motions  completely  cease  or  exert 
themselves,  but  are  constrained.  For,  in  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
realt  but  an  apparent  rest,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  parts.  This  apparent  rest  is  occasioned  either 
by  equilibrium  or  the  absolute  predominance  of 
motions.  By  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  which  rest  if  the  weights  be  equal.  By 
predominance,  as  in  perforated  jars,  in  which  the 
water  rests,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the 
predominance  of  the  motion  of  connection.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  observed  (as  we  have  said  be- 
fore) how  far  the  yielding  motions  exert  them- 
selves. For,  if  a  man  be  held  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  against  his  will,  with  arms  and  legs 


bound  down,  or  otherwise  confined,  and  yet  stride 
with  all  his  power  to  get  up,  the  struggle  is  not 
the  less,  although  ineffeetuaL  The  veal  state  of 
the  case  (namely,  whether  the  jrielding  motion 
be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  predominance, 
or  there  be  rather  a  continued  although  an  invisi- 
ble effort)  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  concurrence 
of  motions,  although  it  escape  our  notice  in  their 
conflict.  For  instance,  let  an  experiment  be  made 
with  muskets ;  whether  a  musket  ball,  at  its  uU 
most  range  in  a  straight  line,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  point  blank,  strike  with  less  force  when 
projected  upwards,  where  the  motion  of  the  blow 
is  simple,  than  when  projected  downwards,  where 
the  motion  of  gravity  concurs  with  the  blow. 

The  rules  of  such  instances  of  predominance 
as  occur,  should  be  collected :  such  as  the  follow- 
ing ;  the  more  general  the  desired  advantage  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  motion ;  the  motion  of 
connexion,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  in- 
tereouree  of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  gravity,  which  relates  to 
the  interoourse  of  dense  bodies  only.  Again,  the 
desire  of  a  private  good  does  not,  in  general, 
prevail  against  that  of  a  public  one,  except  where 
the  quantities  are  small.  Would  that  such  were 
the  case  in  civil  mattere ! 

49.  In  the  twenty-fifUi  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  9ugge$Hng  instances ;  such 
as  suggest  or  point  out  that  which  is  advanta- 
geous to  mankind  ;  for  bare  power  and  knowledge, 
in  themselves,  exalt,  rather  than  enrich  human 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  select  from  the 
general  store,  such  things  aa  are  most  useful  to 
mankind.  We  shall  have  z  better  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  when  we  treat  of  the  appli- 
cation  to  practice ;  besides,  in  the  work  of  inter* 
pretation,  we  leave  room,  on  every  subject,  for 
the  human  or  optative  chart ;  for  it  is  a  part  of 
science  to  make  judicious  inquiries  and  wishes. 

50.  In  the  twenty-sixth  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  gtntrally  usrful  in- 
stances. They  are  such  as  relate  to  various 
points,  and  frequently  occur,  sparing,  by  that 
means,  considerable  labour  and  new  trials.  The 
proper  place  for  treating  of  instances  and  contri- 
vances, will  be  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
application  to  practice,  and  the  methods  of  expe- 
riment. All  that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 
and  made  use  of,  will  be  described  in  the  particu- 
lar history  of  each  art.  At  present,  we  will  sub- 
join a  few  general  examples  of  the  instances  in 
question. 

Man  acts,  then,  upon  natural  bodies  (besides 
merely  bringing  them  together  or  removing  them) 
by  seven  principal  methods :  1.  By  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  impedes  and  disturbs ;  S.  By  compres- 
sion, extension,  agitation,  and  the  like;  3.  By 
heat  and  cold;  4.  By  detention  in  a  suitable 
place;  5.  By  checking  or  directing  motion;  6. 
By  peculiar  harmonies ;  7.  By  a  seasonable  and 
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proper  alternation,  series,  and  sacoesston  of  all 

these,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first ;  common  air,  which 
is  always  at  hand,  and  forces  its  admission,  as 
also  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  create  much 
distarbance.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  ex- 
clude them,  may  well  be  considered  as  generally 
useful.  The  substance  and  thickness  of  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  placed  when  prepared  for 
operations  may  be  referred  to  this  head.  So, 
also,  may  the  accurate  methods  of  closing  vessels 
by  consolidatioo,  or  the  latum  atgnentue^  as  the 
chyraists  call  it.  The  exclusion  of  air  by  means 
of  liquids  at  the  extremity,  is  also  very  useful ; 
as,  when  they  pour  oil  on  wine,  or  the  juices  of 
herbs,  which,  by  spreading  itself  upon  the  top, 
like  a  cover,  preserves  them  uninjured  from  the 
air.  Powders,  also,  are  serviceable,  for,  although 
they  contain  air  mixed  up  in  them,  yet  they  ward 
off  the  power  of  the  mass  of  circumambient  air, 
which  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  in  sand  and  flour.  Wax,  honey, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  are  well  used  in 
order  to  make  the  exclusion  more  perfect,  and-  to 
remove  the  air  and  celestial  influence.  We  have 
sometimes  made  an  experiment,  by  placing  a  ves- 
sel or  other  bodies  in  quicksilver,  the  most  dense 
of  all  substances  capable  of  being  poured  round 
others.  Grottos  and  subterraneous  caves  are  of 
great  use  in  keeping  off  the  effects  of  the  son, 
and  the  predatory  action  of  air,  and,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  are  used  for  granaries.  The  depo- 
siting of  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  water  may  be 
also  mentioned  here,  and  I  remember  having  heard 
of  some  bottles  of  wine  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well  in  order  to  cool  them,  but  left  there  by 
chance,  carelessness,  and  forgetfulness,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  then  taken  out ;  by  which  means, 
the  wine  not  only  escaped  becoming  flat  or  dead, 
but  was  much  more  excellent  in  flavour;  arising 
(as  it  appears)  from  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
Its  parts.  But,  if  the  case  require  that  bodies 
should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  water,  as  in 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  yet  should  not  touch  the 
water,  nor  be  enclosed  in  sealed  vessels,  but  sur- 
rounded only  by  air,  it  would  be  right  to  use  that 
Teasel  which  has  been  sometimes  employed  under 
water,  above  ships  that  have  sunk,  in  order  to 
enable  the  divers  to  remain  below  and  breathe  oc- 
casionally by  turns.  It  was  of  the  following 
nature.  A  hollow  tub  of  metal  was  formed,  and 
sunk  so  as  to  have  its  bottom  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water;  it  thus  carried  down  with 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  the  air  contained  in 
the  tub.  It  stood  upon  three  feet,  (like  a  tripod,) 
being  of  rather  lesa  height  than  a  man,  so  that 
when  the  diver  was  in  want  of  breath,  he  could 
put  his  head  into  the  hollow  of  the  tub,  breathe, 
and  then  continue  his  work.  We  hear  that  some 
sort  of  boat  or  vessel  has  now  been  invented,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  men  some  distance  under  water. 


Any  bodies,  however,  can  easily  |»e  suspmded 
under  some  such  vessel  as  we  have  mentioned, 
which  has  occasioned  our  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
riment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  careful  and  hermeti- 
cal  closing  of  bodies  is  this ;  not  only  the  admis- 
sion of  external  air  is  prevented,  (of  which  we 
have  treated,)  but  the  spirit  of  bodies  also  is  pre- 
vented from  making  its  escape,  which  is  an  inter- 
nal operation.  For  any  one  operating  on  natural 
bodiea  must  be  certain  as  to  their  quantity,  and 
that  nothing  has  evaporated  or  escaped ;  since 
profound  alterations  take  place  in  bodies,  when 
art  prevents  the  loss  or  escape  of  any  portion, 
whilst  nature  prevents  their  annihilation.  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  a  false  idea  has  pre? 
vailed,  (which,  if  true,  would  make  us  despair  of 
preserving  quantity  without  diminution,)  namely, 
that  the  spirit  of  bodies,  and  air  when  rarefied  by  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  cannot  be  so  kept  in  by  being 
enclosed  in  any  vessel,  as  not  to  escape  by  the 
small  pores^  Men  are  led  into  this  idea  by  com- 
mon experiments  of  a  cup  inverted  over  water, 
with  a  candle  or  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  it,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  and  of  those  cups 
which  when  heated  draw  up  the  flesli.  For  they 
think  that  in  each  experiment  the  rarefied  air 
escapes,  and  that  its  quantity  is  therefore  dimi- 
nished, by  which  means  the  water  or  flesh  rises 
by  the  motion  of  connexion.  This  is,  however, 
most  incorrect.  For  the  air  is  not  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  contracted  in  dimensions,*^  nor  does 
this  motion  of  the  rising  of  the  water  begin  till 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  the  air  cooled,  so  that 
physiciana  place  cold  sponges,  moistened  with 
water,  on  the  cups,  in  order  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
men  should  fear  much  from  the  ready  escape  of 
air :  for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  most  solid 
bodies  have  their  pores,  yet  neither  air  nor  spirit 
readily  suffers  itself  to  be  rarefied  to  such  an 
extreme  degrree ;  juat  as  water  will  not  escape  by 
a  small  chink. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned  methods,  we  must  especially 
observe,  that  compression  and  similar  violencs 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  either  in  producing 
locomotion,  and  other  motions  of  the  ssme  nature, 
as  may  be  observed  in  engines  and  projectiles,  or 
in  destroying  the  organic  body  and  those  qualities 
which  consist  entirely  in  motion,  (for  all  life, 
and  every  description  of  flame  and  ignition  are 
destroyed  by  compression,  which  also  injures 
and  deranges  overy  machine;)  or  in  destroying 
those  qualities  which  consist  in  position  and  a 
coarse  difference  of  parts,  as  in  colours;  fior  the 


*  Part  of  the  atr  ki  expanded  end  escapee,  and  part  ie  eon* 
enmed  bjr  the  flame.  Wben  condensed,  therefore,  bj  the 
cold  application,  It  cannot  offer  ■ufliclent  resistance  to  the 
external  atmospliere  to  prevent  the  liquid  or  flesh  (ton  being 
forced  late  the  glass. 
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eoloor  of  a  flower  when  whole  differs  from  that 
it  presents  when  bruised,  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  whole  and  powdered  amber;  or  in 
taslOt  for  the  taste  of  a  pear  before  it  is  ripe  and 
of  the  same  pear  when  braised  and  softened  is 
different,  since  it  becomes  perq^ptibly  more  sweet. 
But  such  violence  is  of  little  avail  in  the  more 
noble  transformations  and  changes  of  homoge- 
neous bodies,  for  they  do  not,  by  such  means, 
acquire  any  constantly  and  permanently  new 
state,  but  one  that  is  transitory,  and  always 
straggling  to  return  to  its  former  habit  and  free- 
dom. It  would  not,  however,  be  useless  to  make 
80roe  more  diligent  experiments  with  regard  to 
this ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  condensation  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  (such  as  air,  water, 
oil,  and  the  like)  or  their  rarefaction,  when  effected 
by  violence,  can  become  permanent,  fixed,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  changed  as  to  become  a  nature. 
This  might  at  first  be  tried  by  simple  perse- 
verance, and  then  by  means  of  helps  and  harmo- 
nies. It  might  readily  have  been  attempted,  (if 
we  had  but  thought  of  it,)  when  we  condensed 
water  (as  was  mentioned  above)  by  hammering 
and  compression  until  it  burst  out.  For  we 
ought  to  have  left  the  flattened  globe  untouched 
for  some  days,  and  then  to  have  drawn  off  the 
water  in  order  to  try  whether  it  would  have  im- 
mediately occupied  the  same  dimensions  as  it  did 
before  the  condensation.  If  it  had  not  done  so, 
either  immediately  or  soon  afterwards,  the  con- 
densation would  have  appeared  to  have  been 
rendered  constant;  if  not,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  a  restitution  took  place,  and  that  the  con- 
densation had  been  transitory.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  tried  with  the  glass 
^?gs ;  the  egg  should  have  been  sealed  up  sud- 
denly and  firmly,  after  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  air,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
so  for  some  days,  and  it  might  then  have  been 
tried  whether,  on  opening  the  aperture,  the  air 
would  be  drawn  in  with  a  hissing  noise,  or 
whether  as  much  water  would  be  drawn  into  it 
when  immersed,  as  woald  have  been  drawn  into 
it  at  first,  if  it  had  not  continued  sealed.  For 
it  is  probable  (or  at  least  worth  making  the  ex- 
periment) that  this  might  have  happened,  or  might 
happen,  because  perseverance  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  bodies  which  are  a  little  less  homogeneous. 
A  stick  bent  together  for  some  time  does  not 
rebound,  which  is  not  owing  to  any  loss  of  quan- 
tity in  the  wood  during  the  time,  for  the  same 
would  occur  (afler  a  larger  time)  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  which  does  not  evaporate.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  simple  perseverance  should  fail,  the 
matter  should  not  be  given  op,  but  other  means 
should  be  employed.  For  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage,  if  bodies  could  be  en  lued  with  fixed 
and  constant  natures  by  violence.  Air  could 
then  be  converted  into  water  by  condensation, 
with  other  similar  effects ;  for  man  is  more  the 


master  of  violent  motions  than  of  any  other 
means. 

III.  The  third  of  our  seven  methods  is  referred 
to  that  great  practical  engine  of  nature  as  well  as 
of  art,  cold  and  heat.  Here  man's  power  limps, 
as  it  were,  with  one  leg.  For  we  possess  the  heat 
of  fire,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerful  and  in- 
tense than  that  of  the  son  (as  it  reaches  ns)  and  that 
of  animals.  Bat  we  want  cold,*  except  such  as 
we  can  obtain  in  winter,  in  caverns,  or  by  sar- 
roonding  objects  with  snow  and  ice,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  noon- 
tide heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  countries,  increased 
by  the  reflection  of  mountains  and  walls.  For 
this  degree  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  for  a 
short  period  only  by  animals,  yet  it  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  farnaee,  or 
the  corresponding  degree  of  cold.|  Every  thing 
with  us  has  a  tendency  to  become  rarefied,  dry, 
and  wasted,  and  nothing  to  become  condensed  or 
sof^  except  by  mixtures,  and,  as  it  were,  spurious 
methods.  Instances  of  cold,  therefore,  should  be 
searehed  for  most  diligently,  such  as  may  be  found 
by  exposing  bodies  open  buildings  in  a  hard  frost, 
in  subterraneous  caverns,  by  snrroonding  bodies 
with  snow  and  ice  in  deep  places  excavated  for 
that  purpose,  by  letting  bodies  down  into  wells, 
by  burying  bodies  in  quicksilver  and  metals,  by 
immersing  them  in  streama  which  petrify  wood, 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  (which  the  Chinese 
are  reported  to  do  with  their  china,  masses  of 
which,  made  for  that  purpose,  are  said  to  remain 
in  the  ground  for  forty  or  fifty  yeare,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  heire  as  a  sort  of  artificial 
mine,)  and  the  like.  The  condensations  which 
take  place  in  nature  by  means  of  cold  should  also 
be  investigated,  that  by  learning  their  causes  they 
may  be  introduced  into  the  arts ;  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  exudation  of  marble  and  stones,  in 
the  dew  upon  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room  towards 
morning  after  a  frosty  night,  in  the  formation  and 
the  gathering  of  vapoura  under  the  earth  into 
water,  whence  spring  fountains,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  substances  which  are  cold  to  the 
touch,  there  are  others  which  have  also  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  condense ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
act  only  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  scarcely 
any  further.  Of  these  we  have  many  instances, 
in  medicines  and  plasters.  Some  condense  the 
flesh  and  tangible  parts,  such  as  astringent  and 
inspissating  nledicines,  othera  the  spirits,  such  as 
soporifics.    There  are  two  modes  of  condensing 

•  Hent  cRn  now  be  nbctracted  by  ■  very  simple  proceM,till 
the  degree  of  cold  be  of  almost  any  required  Intensity. 

t  It  la  impossible  to  compare  a  degree  of  heat  with  a  degree 
of  cold,  without  the  assumption  of  some  arbitrary  test,  to 
which  the  degrees  are  to  be  referred.  In  the  next  sentence 
Bacon  appears  to  have  taken  the  power  of  animal  life  to  sup* 
port  heat  or  cold  as  the  test, and  then  the  comparison  can  only 
be  between  the  degra«  of  beat  or  of  cold  that  wilt  produce 
death. 

The  zera  must  be  arbitrary  which  divides  equally  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  from  a  ceruin  decree  of  cold. 
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the  spirits,  by  soporifics  or  proyocatives  to  sleep ; 
the  one  by  calming  the  motion,  the  other  by 
expelling  the  spirit.  The  violet,  dried  roses,  let- 
tuces, and  other  benign  or  mild  remedies,  by  their 
friendly  and  gently  cooling  vapours,  invite  the 
spirits  to  unite,  and  restrain  their  violent  and  per- 
turbed motion.  Rose-water,  for  instance,  applied 
to  the  nostrils  in  fainting  fits,  causes  the  resolved 
and  relaxed  spirits  to  recover  themselves,  and,  as 
it  were,  cherishes  them.  But  opiates,  and  the 
like,  banish  the  spirits  by  their  malignant  and 
hostile  quality.  If  they  be  applied,  therefore,  exter- 
nally, the  spirits  immediately  quit  the  part,  and  no 
longer  readily  flow  into  it;  but  if  they  be  taken 
internally,  their  vapour,  mounting  to  the  head, 
expels,  in  all  directions,  the  spirits  contained  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  since  these  spirits 
retreat,  but  cannot  escape,  they  consequently 
meet  and  are  condensed,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pletely extinguished  and  suffocated ;  although  the 
same  opiates,  when  taken  in  moderation,  by  a 
secondary  accident,  (the  condensation  which  suc- 
ceeds their  union,)  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
them  more  robust,  and  check  their  useless  and 
inflammatory  motion,  by  which  means  they  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the 
prolongation  of  life. 

The  preparations  of  bodies,  also,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cold,  should  not  be  omitted,  such  as  that 
water  a  little  warmed  is  more  easily  frozen  than 
that  which  is  quite  cold,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  since  nature  supplies  cold  so  sparing- 
ly, we  must  act  like  the  apothecaries,  who,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  any  simple  ingredient,  take 
a  succedaneum,  or  quid  pro  quo,  as  they  term  it, 
such  as  aloes  for  xylobalsamum,  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon. In  the  same  manner  we  should  look  dili- 
gently  about  us,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
be  any  substitutes  for  cold,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
other  manner  condensation  can  be  eflected,  which 
is  the  peculiar  operation  of  cold.  Such  conden- 
sations appear  hitherto  to  be  of  four  kinds  only. 
1.  By  simple  compression,  which  is  of  little  avail 
towards  permanent  condensation,  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  substances,  but  may  still  how- 
ever be  of  some  assistance.  2.  By  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coarser,  after  the  escape  or  departure 
of  the  finer  parts  of  a  given  body;  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  induration  by  fire,  and  the  repeated  heating 
and  extinguishing  of  metals,  and  the  like.  3.  By 
the  cohesion  of  the  most  solid  homogeneous  parts 
of  a  given  body,  which  were  previously  separated, 
and  mixed  with  others  less  solid,  as  in  the  return 
of  sublimated  mercury  to  its  simple  state,  in 
which  it  occupies  much  less  sf^ace  than  it  did  in 
powder,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
cleansing  of  all  metals  from  their  dross.  4.  By 
harmony  or  the  application  of  substances  which 
condense  by  some  latent  power.  These  harmo- 
nies are  as  yet  but  rarely  observed,  at  which  we 
cannot  be  surprised,  since  there  is  little  to  hope 


for  from  their  investigation,  unless  the  discovery 
of  forms  and  conformation  be  attained.  With 
regard  to  animal  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  there  are  many  internal  and  external  medi- 
cines which  condense  by  harmony,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  but  this  action  is  rare  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  Written  accounts,  as  well  as  re- 
port, have  certainly  spoken  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the 
Tercera  or  Canary  Islands  (for  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which)  that  drips  perpetually,  so  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  with 
water;  and  Paracelsus  says,  that  the  herb  called 
ros  solis  is  filled  with  dew  at  noon,  whilst  the  sun 
gives  out  its  greatest  heat,  and  all  other  hert)s 
around  it  are  dry.  We  treat  both  these  accounts 
as  fables;  they  would,  however,  if  true,  be  of 
the  most  important  service,  and  most  worthy  of 
examination.  As  to  the  honey-dew,  resembling 
manna,  which  is  found  in  May  on  the  leaves  of 
the  oak,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  condensed 
by  any  harmony  or  peculiarity  of  the  oak  leaf,  but 
that  whilst  it  falls  equally  upon  other  leaves,  it 
is  retained  and  continues  on  those  of  the  oak,  be- 
cause their  texture  is  closer,  and  not  so  porous  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  leaves.* 

With  regard  to  heat,  man  possesses  abundant 
means  and  power,  but  his  observation  and  inquiry 
are  defective  in  some  respects,  and  those  of  the 
greatest  importance,  notwithstanding  the  boasting 
of  quacks.  For  the  effects  of  intense  heat  are 
examined  and  observed,  whilst  those  of  a  more 
gentle  degree  of  heat,  being  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  paths  of  nature,  are,  on  that  very 
account,  least  known.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
furnaces,  which  are  most  esteemed,  employed  in 
increasing  the  spirits  of  bodies  to  a  great  extent, 
as  in  the  strong  acids,  and  some  chymical  oils ; 
whilst  the  tangible  parts  are  hardened,  and,  when 
the  volatile  part  has  escaped,  become  sometimes 
fixed;  the  homogeneous  parts  are  separated,  and 
the  heterogeneous  incorporated  and  agglomerated 
in  a  coarse  lump ;  and  (what  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
remark)  the  junction  of  compound  bodies,  and 
the  more  delicate  conformations  are  destroyed  and 
confounded.  But  the  operation  of  a  less  violent 
heat  should  be  tried  and  investigated,  by  which 
more  delicate  mixtures  and  regular  conformations 
may  be  produced  and  elicited,  according  to  the 
example  of  nature,  and  in  imitation  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun,  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  the 
aphorism  on  the  instances  of  alliance.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  much  smaller 
portions,  and  in  more  delicate  and  varied  positions 
than  those  of  fire,  as  we  now  employ  it.  But 
man  will  then  appear  to  have  really  augmented 
his  power,  when  the  works  of  nature  can  be 
imitated  in  specie,  perfected  in  power,  and  varied 
in  quantity ;  to  which  should  be  added  the  acce- 
leration in  point  of  time.    Rust,  for  instance,  is 

«  It  may  often  b«  observed  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime  and 
other  treee. 
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the  resiilt  of  a  long  process,  but  crocus  Martis  is 
obtained  immediately ;  and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served  of  natural  ▼erdigris  and  ceruse.  Crystal 
is  formed  slowly,  whilst  glass  is  blown  immedi* 
ately  :  stones  increase  slowly,  whilst  bricks  are 
baked  immediately,  &c.  In  the  mean  time  (with 
regard  to  our  present  subject)  every  diffeieDt  spe- 
cies of  heat  should,  with  its  peculiar  effects,  be 
diligently  collected  and  inquired  into;  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  their  rays  be  di- 
fect,  reflected,  or  refracted,  or  con4en8ed  by  a 
burning-glass ;  that  of  lightning,  flame,  and  ignit- 
ed charcoal ;  that  of  fire  of  different  materials, 
either  open  or  confined,  straitened  or  overflowing, 
qualified  by  the  different  forms  of  the  furnaces, 
excited  by  the  bellows,  or  quiescent,  removed 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  or  passing  through 
different  media;  moist  heats,  such  as  the  bal- 
neum Maris,  and  the  dunghill ;  the  external  and 
internal  heat  of  animals ;  dry  heats,  such  as  the 
beat  of  ashes,  lime,  warm  sand;  in  short,  the 
nature  of  every  kind  of  heat,  and  its  degrees. 

We  should,  however,  particularly  attend  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the  effects  and 
operations  of  heat,  when  made  to  approach  and 
retire  by  degrees,  regularly,  periodically,  and  by 
proper  intervals  of  space  and  time.  For  this 
systematical  inequality  is  in  truth  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  mother  of  generation,  nor  can  any 
great  result  be  expected  from  a  vehement,  preci- 
pitate, or  desultory  heat.  For  this  is  not  only 
most  evident  in  vegetables,  but  in  the  wombs  of 
animals,  also,  there  arises  a  great  inequality  of 
heat,  from  the  motion,  sleep,  food,  and  passions 
of  the  female.  The  same  inequality  prevails  in 
those  subterraneous  beds  where  metals  and  fossils 
are  perpetually  forming,  which  renders  yet  more 
remarkable  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  reformed 
alchymists,  who  imagined  they  could  attain 
their  object  by  the  equable  heat  of  lamps,  or  the 
like,  burning  uniformly.  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  effects  of  heat ;  nor  is 
it  time  for  us  to  investigate  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  forms  and  conformations  of  bodies  have 
been  further  examined  and  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  our  models, 
we  may  seek,  apply,  and  arrange  our  instru- 
ments. 

IV.  The  fourth  mode  of  action  is  by  continu- 
ance, the  very  steward  and  almoner,  as  it  were, 
of  nature.  We  apply  the  term  continuance  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  body  to  itself  for  an  ob- 
servable time,  guarded  and  protected  in  the 
mean  while  from  all  external  force.  For  the 
internal  motion  then  commences  to  betray  and 
exert  itself  when  the  external  and  adventitious  is 
removed.  The  efifects  of  time,  however,  are  far 
more  delicate  than  those  of  fire.  Wine,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  clarified  by  fire  as  it  is  by 
continuance.  Nor  are  the  ashes  produced  by 
combustion  so  fine  as  the  particles  dissolved  or 


wasted  by  the  lapse  of  ages*  The  incorporations 
and  mixtures,  which  are  hurried  by  fire,  are  very 
inferior  to  those  obtained  by  continuance ;  and 
the  various  conformations  assumed  by  bodies  left 
to  themselves,  such  as  mouldiness,  &c.,  are  put  a 
stop  to  by  fire  or  a  strong  heat.  It  is  not,  in  the 
mean  time,  unimportant  to  remark,  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  violence  in  the  motion  of  bodies 
entirely  confined.  For  the  confinement  impedes 
the  proper  motion  of  the  body.  Continuance  in 
an  open  vessel,  therefore,  is  useful  for  separations, 
and  in  one  hermetically  sealed  for  mixtures,  that 
in  a  vessel  partly  closed,  but  admitting  the  air  for 
putrefaction.  But  instances  of  the  operation  and 
effect  of  continuance  must  be  collected  diligently 
from  every  quarter. 

V.  The  direction  of  motion  (which  is  the  fif\h 
method  of  action)  is  of  no  small  use.  We  adopt 
this  term  when  speaking  of  a  body,  which,  meet^ 
ing  with  another,  either  arrests,  repels,  allows,  or 
directs  its  original  motion.  This  is  the  case 
principally  in  the  figure  and  position  of  vessels. 
An  upright  cone,  for  instance,  promotes  the  con- 
densation of  vapour  in  alembics,  but,  when 
reversed,  as  in  inverted  vessels,  it  assists  the  re* 
fining  of  sugar.  Sometimes  a  curved  form  or 
one  alternately  contracted  and  dilated  is  required. 
Strainers  may  be  ranged  under  this  head,  where 
the  opposed  body  opens  a  way  for  one  portion  of 
another  substance  and  impedes  the  rest.  Nor  is 
this  process,  or  any  other  direction  of  motion, 
carried  on  externally  only,  but  sometimes  by  one 
body  within  another.  Thus,  pebbles  are  thrown 
into  water  to  collect  the  muddy  particles,  and 
syrups  are  refined  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  which 
glues  the  grosser  particles  together  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  removal.  Telesius,  indeed,  rashly  and 
ignorantly  enough  attributes  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals to  this  cause,  by  means  of  the  channels  and 
folds  of  the  womb.  He  ought  to  have,  observed 
a  similar  formation  of  the  young  in  eggs,  which 
have  no  wrinkles  or  inequalities.  One  may  ob- 
serve a  real  result  of  this  direction  of  motion  in 
casting  and  modelling. 

VI.  The  effects  produced  by  harmony  and 
aversion  (which  is  the  sixth  method)  are  fre- 
quently buried  in  obscurity.  For  these  occult 
and  specific  properties,  (as  they  are  termed,)  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  for  the  roost  part 
but  a  corniption  of  philosophy.  Nor  can  we 
form  any  gpreat  expectation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  natural  objects, 
before  that  of  their  forms  and  simple  conforma- 
tions, for  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  symmetry 
between  these  forms  and  conformations. 

The  greater  and  more  universal  species  of  har- 
mony are  not,  however,  so  wholly  obscurts,  and 
with  them,  therefore,  we  must  commence.  The 
first  and  principal  distinction  between  them  is 
this ;  that  some  bodies  differ  considerably  in  the 
abundance  and  rarity  of  their  substance,  bat  cor* 
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raspond  in  their  conformfltion ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  correspoDd  in  the  former  and  differ  in 
the  latter.  Thus  the  chymists  haye  well  observed, 
that  in  their  trial  of  first  principles,  sulphur  and 
mercury,  as  it  were,  pervade  the  universe ;  their 
reasoning  about  salt,  however,  is  absurd,  and 
merely  introduced  to  comprise  earthy,  dry,  fixed 
bodies.  In  the  other  two,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  universal  species  of  natural  harmony  mani- 
fests itself.  Thus  there  is  a  corrsspondence  be- 
tween sulphur,  oil,  greasy  exhalations,  flame, 
and,  perhaps,  the  substance  of  the  stars.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  like  correspondence  between 
mercury,  water,  aqueous  vapour,  air,  and,  per- 
haps, pure  intersidereal  ether.  Yet  do  these  two 
quaternions,  or  great  natural  tribes  (each  within 
its  own  limits)  differ  immensely  in  quantity  and 
density  of  substance,  whilst  they  generally  agree 
in  conformation,  as  is  manifest  in  many  instances. 
iOn  the  other  hand,  the  metals  agree  in  such 
quantity  and  density,  (especially  when  compared 
with  vegetables,  &c.,)  but  differ  in  many  respects 
in  conformation.  Animals  and  vegetables,  in 
like  manner,  vary  in  their  almost  infinite  modes 
of  conformation,  but  range  within  very  limited 
degrees  of  quantity  and  density  of  substance. 

The  next  most  general  correspondence  is  that 
between  individual  bodies  and  those  which  sop- 
ply  them  by  way  of  menstruum  or  support.  In- 
quiry, therefore,  must  be  made  as  to  the  climate, 
soil,  and  depth  at  which  each  metal  is  generated, 
and  the  same  of  gems,  whether  produced  in 
rocks  or  mines;  also  as  to  the  soil  in  which  par- 
ticular trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  mostly  grow  and, 
as  it  were,  delight ;  and  as  to  the  best  species  of 
manure,  whether  dung,  chalk,  sea-sand,  or  ashes, 
&c.,  and  their  different  propriety  and  advantage 
according  to  the  variety  of  soils.  So  also  the 
grafting  and  setting  of  trees  and  plants  (as  re- 
gards the  readiness  of  grafting  one  particular 
species  on  another)  depends  very  much  upon 
harmony,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  an  ex- 
periment I  have  lately  heard  of,  in  grafting  forest 
trees,  (garden  trees  alone  having  hitherto  been 
adopted,)  by  which  means  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  enlarged,  and  the  trees  produce  more  shade. 
The  specific  food  of  animals  again  should  be 
observed,  as  well  as  that  which  cannot  be  used. 
Thus  the  oamiToroos  cannot  be  fed  on  herbs,  for 
which  reason  the  order  of  Feuilletans,  the  experi- 
ment having  been  made,  has  nearly  vanished; 
human  nature  being  incapable  of  supporting  their 
regimen,  although  the  human  will  has  more  power 
over  the  bodily  frame  than  that  of  other  animals. 
The  different  kinds  of  putrefaction  from  which 
animals  are  generated  should  be  noted. 

The  harmony  of  principal  bodies  with  those 
subordinate  to  them  (such  indeed  may  be  deemed 
those  we  have  alluded  to  above^  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  which  may  be  addea  those  that  exist 
between  different  bodies  and  their  objects*  and. 


sinoe  these  latter  are  mors  apparent,  they  may 
throw  great  light,  when  well  observed  and  dili- 
gently examined,  upon  those  which  are  more 
latent. 

The  more  eternal  harmony  and  aversion,  or 
friendship  and  enmity,  (for  superstition  and  folly 
have  rendered  the  terms  of  sympathy  and  anti- 
pathy almost  disgusting,)  have  been  either  falsely 
assigned,  or  mixed  with  fable,  or  most  rarely 
discovered  from  neglect.  For  if  one  were  to 
allege  that  there  is  an  enmity  between  the  vine 
and  the  cabbage,  because  they  will  not  come  op 
well  when  sown  together,  there  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  it  in  the  succulent  and  absorbent  nature 
of  each  plant,  so  that  the  one  defrauds  the  other. 
Again,  if  one  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  com  and  the  corn- 
flower, or  the  wild  poppy,  because  the  latter 
seldom  grow  anywhere  but  in  cultivated  soils, 
he  ought  rather  to  say  there  is  an  enmity  between 
them,  for  the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower  are  pro- 
duced and  created  by  those  juices  which  the  corn 
has  left  and  rejected,  so  that  the  sowing  of  the 
corn  prepares  the  ground  for  their  production. 
And  there  are  a  rast  number  of  similar  false  as- 
sertions. As  for  fables,  they  must  be  totally  ex- 
terminated. .  There  remains  then  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  such  species  of  harmony  as  has  borne 
the  test  of  experiment,  such  as  that  between  the 
magnet  and  iron,  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  the 
like.  In  chymical  experiments  on  metals,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  others  worthy  of  notice,  but 
the  greatest  abundance  (where  the  whole  9re  so 
few  in  numbers)  is  discorered  in  certain  medi- 
cines, which,  from  their  occult  and  specific  quali- 
ties, (as  they  are  termed,)  affect  particular  limbs, 
humours,  diseases,  or  constitutions.  Nor  should 
we  omit  the  harmony  between  the  motion  and 
phenomena  of  the  moon,  and  their  effects  on 
lower  bodies,  which  may  be  brought  together  by 
an  accurate  and  honest  selection  iVom  the  experi- 
ments of  agriculture,  navigation,  and  medicine, 
or  of  other  sciences.  By  as  much  as  these  general 
instances,  however,  of  more  latent  harmony  are 
rare,  with  so  much  the  more  diligence  are  they  to 
be  iflquired  after,  through  tradition  and  fiiithful 
and  honest  reports,  but  without  rashness  and  cre- 
dulity, with  an  anxious  and,  as  it  were,  hesitating 
degree  of  reliance.  There  remains  one  species 
of  harmony  which,  though  simple  in  its  mode  of 
action,  is  yet  most  valuable  in  its  use,  and  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted,  but  rather  diligently  in- 
vestigated. It  is  the  ready  or  difficult  coition  or 
union  of  bodies  in  composition  or  simple  juxta- 
position. For  some  bodies  readily  and  willingly 
mix  and  are  incorporated,  others  tardily  and  per- 
versely ;  thus  powders  mix  best  with  water,  chalk 
and  ashes  with  oils,  and  the  like.  Nor  are  these 
instances  of  readiness  and  aversion  to  mixture  to 
be  alone  collected,  but  others  also  of  the  colloca- 
tion, distribution,  and  digestion  of  the  parts  when 
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mingled,  and  the  predominance  after  the  mixture 
is  complete. 

VII.  Lastly,  there  remains  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  seven  modes  of  action ;  namely,  that 
by  the  alteration  and  interchange  of  the  other  six ; 
but  of  this  it  will  not  be  the  right  time  to  offer 
any  examples  until  some  deeper  investigation 
shall  have  taken  place  of  each  of  the  others. 
The  series,  or  chain  of  this  alternation,  in  its 
mode  of  application  to  separate  effects,  is  no  less 
powerful  in  its  operation  than  difficult  to  be  traced. 
But  men  are  possessed  with  the  most  extreme 
impatience,  both  of  such  inquiries  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  although  it  be  the  clue  of  the 
labyrinth  in  all  greater  works.  Thus  far  of  the 
generally  useful  instances. 

51.  The  twenty-seventh  and  last  place  we 
will  assign  to  the  magieal  instances,  a  term  which 
we  apply  to  those  where  the  matter,  or  efficient 
agent,  is  scanty  or  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  or  effect  produced ;  so  that, 
even  when  common,  they  appear  miraculous, 
some  at  first  sight,  others  even  upon  more  atten- 
tive observation.  Nature,  however,  of  herself, 
supplies  these  but  sparingly.  What  she  will  do 
when  her  whole  store  is  thrown  open,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  forms,  processes,  and  conforma- 
tion, will  appear  hereafter.  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
conjecture,  these  magic  effects  are  produced  in 
three  ways,  either  by  self-multiplication,  as  in 
fire,  and  the  poisons  termed  specific,  and  the  mo- 
tions transferred  and  multiplied  from  wheel  to 
wheel ;  or  by  the  excitement,  or,  as  it  were,  invi- 
tation of  another  substance,  as  in  the  magnet, 
which  excites  innumerable  needles  without  losing 
or  diminishing  its  power,  and,  again,  in  leaven, 
and  the  like ;  or,  by  the  excess  of  rapidity  of  one 
species  of  motion  over  another,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  and 
mines.  The  two  former  require  an  investigation 
of  harmonies,  the  latter  of  a  measure  of  motion. 
Whether  there  be  any  mode  of  changing  bodies 
per  minima,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  transfening 
the  delicate  conformations  of  matter,  which  is  of 
importance  in  all  transformations  of  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  art  to  effect,  in  a  short  time,  that  which 
nature  works  out  by  divers  expedients,  is  a  point 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  indication.  But,  as 
we  aspire  to  the  extreroest  and  highest  results  in 
that  which  is  solid  and  true,  so  do  we  ever  detest, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  expel  all  that  is  empty 
and  vain. 

52.  Let  this  suffice  as  to  the  respective  dignity 
or  prerogatives  of  instances.  But  it  most  be 
noted,  that,  in  this  our  organ,  we  treat  of  logic, 
and  not  of  philosophy.  Seeing,  however,  that 
our  logic  instructs  and  informs  the  understanding, 
in  order  that  it  may  not,  with  the  small  hooks,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  catch  at  and  grasp  mere  ab- 
stractions, but  rather  actually  penetrate  nature, 
and  discover  the  properties  and  effects  of  bodies. 


and  the  determinate  laws  of  their  substance,  (so 
that  this  science  of  ours  springs  from  the  nature 
of  things,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  mind ;)  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  have  been  continually 
interspersed  and  illustrated  with  natural  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  as  instances  of  our  method. 
The  prerogative  instances  are,  as  appears  from 
what  has  preceded,  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
are  termed,  solitary  instances,  migrating  instances, 
conspicuous  instances,  clandestine  instances,  con- 
stitutive instances,  similar  instances,  singular  in- 
stances, deviating  instances,  bordering  instances, 
instances  of  power,  accompanying  and  hostile^ 
instances,  subjunctive  instances,  instances  of  alli- 
ance, instances  of  the  cross,  instances  of  divorce, 
instances  of  the  gate,  citing  instances,  instances 
of  the  road,  supplementary  instances,  lancing 
instances,  instances  of  the  rod,  instances  of  the 
course,  doses  of  nature,  wrestling  instances,  sug- 
gesting instances,  generally  useful  instances,  ancb 
magical  instances.  The  advantage,  by  which 
these  instances  excel  the  more  ordinary,  regards 
specifically  either  theory  or  practice,  or  both* 
With  regard  to  theory,  they  assist  either  the 
senses  or  the  understanding;  the  senses,  as  in 
the  five  instances  of  the  lamp ;  the  understand- 
ing, either  by  expediting  the  exclusive  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  form,  as  in  solitary  instances,  or 
by  confining  and  more  immediately  indicating  the 
affirmative,  as  in  the  migrating,  conspicuous,  ac- 
companying, and  subjunctive  instances;  or,  by 
elevating  the  understanding,  and  leading  it  to 
general  and  common  natures,  and  that  either  im- 
mediately, as  in  the  clandestine  and  singular 
instances,  and  those  of  alliance;  or,  very  nearly 
so,  as  in  the  constitutive ;  or,  still  less  so,  as  in 
the  similar  instances ;  or,  by  correcting  the  under- 
standing of  its  habits,  as  in  the  deviating  in- 
stances; or,  by  leading  to  the  grand  form  or 
fabric  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  bordering  in- 
stances; or,  by  guarding  it  from  false  forms  and 
causes,  as  in  those  of  the  cross  and  of  divorce. 
With  regard  to  practice,  they  either  point  it  out, 
or  measure,  or  elevate  it.  They  point  it  out, 
either  by  showing  where  we  roust  commence,  in 
order  not  to  repeat  the  labours  of  others,  as  in  the 
instances  of  power ;  or,  by  inducing  us  to  aspire 
to  that  which  may  be  possible,  as  in  the  suggest- 
ing instances:  the  four  mathematical  instances 
measure  it.  The  generally  useful  and  the  magic- 
al elevate  it. 

Again,  out  of  these  twenty-seven  instances, 
some  must  be  collected  immediately,  without 
waiting  for  a  particular  investigation  of  properties. 
Such  are  the  similar,  singular,  deviating,  and 
bordering  instances,  those  of  power,  and  of  the 
gate,  and  suggesting,  generally  useful,  and  magic- 
al instances.  For  these  either  assist  and  cure 
the  understanding  and  senses,  or  furnish  our  gene- 
ral practice.  The  remainder  are  to  be  collected 
when  we  finish  our  synoptical  tables  for  the  work 
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of  theL  interpreter,  upon  any  particular  nature. 
For  these  inatancea,  honoured  and  gifted  with 
auch  prerogatives,  are  like  the  soul  amid  the  vul- 
gar crowd  of  instances,  and  (aa  we  from  the  first 
obserred)  a  few  of  them  are  worth  a  multitude 
of  the'  others.  When,  therefore,  we  are  forming 
our  tablea,  they  must  be  searched  out  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  placed  in  the  table.  And, 
since  mention  must  be  taiade  of  them  in  what  fol- 
lows, a  treatise  upon  their  nature  has  necessarily 
been  prefixed.  We  must  next,  howerer,  proceed 
to  the  supports  and  corrections  of  induction,  and 
thence  to  concretes,  the  latent  process,  and  latent 
conformations,  and  the  other  matters,  which  we 
haye  enumerated  in  their  drder  in  the  twenty-first 
aphorism,  in  order  that,  like  good  and  faithful 
guardians,  we  may  yield  up  their  fortune  to  man- 


kind, upon  the  emancipation  and  majority  of  their 
understanding;  from  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low an  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  an  in- 
crease of  their  power  over  nature.  For,  man,  by^ 
the  fall,  lost  at  once  his  state  of  innocence  and 
his  empire  over  creation,  both  of  which  can  be 
partially  recovered,  even  in  this  life,  the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  creation  did  not  become  entirely  and 
utterly  rebellions  by  the  curse ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  **  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,*'  she  is  compelled  by  our 
labours,  (not  assuredly  by  our  disputes  or  magic- 
al ceremonies,)  at  length,  to  afford  mankind,  in 
aome  degree,  his  bread,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply 
man's  daily  wants.  ^ 
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SUCH  A  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  AS  SHALL  BE  SUFFICIENT  AND 
SUITABLY  ARRANGED  FOR  FORMING  THE  BASIS  AND  FOUNDATION 

OF  A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Our  mott7e  for  publishing  oar  Instauration  in 
parts,  was  that  we  might  make  sure  of  something, 
A  similar  reason  induces  us  to  subjoin,  even  now, 
another  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  publish 
it  with  that  which  has  been  completed  above.  It 
is  a  description  and  delineation  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  arranged 
for  the  completing  our  philosophy,  and  should 
oomprehend  genuine  and  copious  materials,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  work  of  the  interpreter  who 
is  next  to  make  his  appearance.  The  proper 
place  for  this  would  have  been  that  where  we 
treat  of  preparationa  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Yet' does  it  appear  better  to  anticipate, 
rather  than  wait  for  this  proper  place,  since  the 
history  which  we  design,  and  will  presently 
describe,  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude,  and  not 
to  be  effected  without  vast  labour  and  expense, 
requiring  the  combined  assistance  of  many,  and 
being,  (to  use  our  former  expression,)  as  it  were, 
a  royal  work.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  any  others  would 
undertake  it,  so  that  whilst  we  orderly  pursue 
our  design,  this  complicated  and  laborious  por- 
tion of  it  may,  by  the  joint  application  of  others, 
be  set  in  order  and  prepared  even  in  our  lifetime, 
should  it  80  please  God ;  especially,  since  our 
own  unassisted  strength  appears  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  80  great  a  sphere.  For  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  our  own  power,  overcome  all  that  is  the 
actual  work  of  the  understanding,  but  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  to  work,  are  so  scattered,  that 
they  should  be  sought  after  and  imported  from  all 
quarters  by  factors  and  merchants.  We  consider 
it,  moreover,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  our  undertak- 
ing ourselves  to  waste  time  in  that  which  is  open 
to  the  industry  of  almost  all.  We  will,  however, 
perform  the  principal  part,  that  of  laying  down, 
with  diligence  and  accuracy,  a  model  and  sketch 
of  such  a  history  as  will  satisfy  our  intention, 
lest,  for  want  of  caution,  otliers  should  waste 


their  time,  and  direct  their  efforts  by  the  example 
of  such  natural  histories  as  are  now  in  use,  thus 
wandering  far  from  our  proposal.  In  the  mean 
time,  that  which  we  have  oAen  said  must  hereto 
specially  repeated,  namely,  that  if  all  the  talents 
of  every  age  had  concurred,  or  shall  hereafter 
concur,  if  the  whole  human  race  had  applied,  of 
shall  apply  itself  to  philosophy,  and  the  whole 
globe  had  consisted,  or  shall  consist  of  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  and  schools  of  the  learned, 
yet,  without  such  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory as  we  shall  now  recommend,  it  were  impos- 
sible that  any  progress  worthy  of  mankind  should 
have  been,  or  should  hereafter  be  made  in  philo- 
sophy and  the  sciences.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  has  once  been  prepared  and  drawn  up, 
with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  instruct- 
ive  experiments  as  will  occur  or  be  searched  out, 
in  the  couree  of  interpretation,  the  investigation 
of  nature  and  of  all  the  sciences  will  be  a  work 
many  years.  This,  therefore,  must  be  done,  or 
the  whole  work  must  be  abandoned,  for  by  this 
method  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  genu- 
ine and  active  philosophy ;  and  men  will  at  once 
perceive,  as  if  roused  from  a  profound  sleep,  what 
a  difference  exists  between  the  dogmatism  and 
fictions  of  man^s  wit,  and  a  genuine  and  active 
philosophy,  and  what  it  is  to  consult  nature  her- 
self about  nature.. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  give  general 
precepts  as  to  completing  such  a  history,  and 
will  then  set  a  particular  species  of  it  before 
men^s  eyes,  alluding  occasionally  to  the  end  to 
which  the  inquiry  must  be  adapted  and  referred, 
as  well  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  investigation 
itself;  in  order  that,  the  intention  being  well  un- 
derstood and  known  beforehand,  it  may  suggest 
other  points  that  may  have  escaped  us.  To  this 
history  we  are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  First,  or 
Mother  History. 
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APHORISMS. 

I.  Nature  is  placed  in  three  situations,  and 
subject  to  a  threefold  goyemnient.  For  she  is 
either  free,  and  left  to  unfold  herself  in  a  regular 
course,  or  she  is  driven  from  her  position  by  the 
obstinacy  and  resistance  of  matter,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  obstacles,  or  she  is  constrained  and 
moulded  by  human  art  and  labour.  The  first  state 
applies  to  the  specific  nature  of  bodies ;  the  second 
to  monsters ;  the  third  to  artificial  productions,  in 
which  she  submits  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by 
man,  for  without  the  hand  of  man  they  would  not 
have  been  produced.  But  from  the  labour  and 
contrivance  of  man  an  entirely  new  appearance 
of  bodies  takes  its  rise,  forming,  as  it  were,  an- 
other universe  or  theatre.  Natural  history,  then, 
is  threefold,  and  treats  either  of  the  liberty,  the 
wanderings,  or  the  fetters  of  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  aptly  divide  it  into  the  histories  of  generation, 
pretergeneration,  and  arts;  the  latter  of  which 
divisions  we  are  also  wont  to  call  mechanic  or 
experimental.  Yet  would  we  not  direct  these 
three  to  be  carried  on  separately,  for  why  should 
not  the  history  of  monstrosities  in  every  species 
be  combined  with  that  of  the  species  itself  1  Ses 
also,  artificial  subjects  may  sometimes  properly 
enough  be  treated  of  together  with  certain  natural 
species,  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  better  to 
separate  them.  Circumstances,  therefore,  must 
guide  us,  for  too  rigid  a  method  admits  of  repeti- 
tions and  prolixity  as  much  as  no  method. 

II.  Natural  history  being,  as  we  have  observed, 
threefold  relative  to  its  subject,  is  twofold  in  its 
application.  For  it  is  employed  either  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  them- 
selves which  are  consigned  to  it,  or  as  the  ele- 
mentary material  for  philosophy,  and  as  the  stock 
or  forest,  as  it  were,  from  which  to  furnish  forth 
genuine  induction.  The  latter  is  its  present  ap- 
plication ;  its  present  one,  I  observe,  for  it  was 
never  before  so  applied.  For  neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Theophrasttts,  nor  Dtoscorides,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
much  less  the  moderns,  ever  proposed  this  as  the 
object  of  natural  history.  And  the  principal  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  this,  that  those  who  shall 
henceforth  take  charge  of  natural  history,  do  per^ 
petually  reflect,  and  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  plea- 
sure or  even  benefit  which  may,  at  this  present  [ 


time,  be  derived  from  their  narrative,  but  that 
they  must  collect  and  prepare  such  and  so  varied 
a  supply  of  things,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
forming  of  genuine  axioms.  If  they  thus  reflect, 
they  will  themselves  lay  down  their  own  method 
for  such  a  history,  for  the  end  governs  the  means. 

III.  But  by  as  much  as  this  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring  great  pains  and  labour,  by  so  much  the 
less  should  it  be  unnecessarily  burdened.  There 
are  three  points,  then,  upon  which  men  should  be 
warned  to  employ  but  scanty  labour,  inasmuch  as 
they  infinitely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and 
add  but  little  or  nothing  to  its  value. 

First,  then,  let  them  dismiss  antiquity  and  quo- 
tations, or  the  suffrages  of  authors,  all  disputes, 
controversies,  and  discordant  opinions,  and,  lastly, 
all  philological  disquisitions.  Let  no  author  be 
quoted  except  on  doubtful  points,  nor  controver- 
sies entered  into  except  en  matter  of  great  im- 
portance; and  as  for  the  ornaments  of  language, 
and  comparisons,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  elo. 
quence,  and  the  like  puerilities,  let  them  be  wholly 
renounced.  Nay,  let  all  which  is  admitted  be 
propounded  briefly  and  concisely,  so  as  to  be 
nothing  less  than  words.  For  no  one,  who  is 
preparing  and  laying  by  materials,  for  building 
houses  or  ships,  or  the  like,  takes  the  trouble,  as 
they  would  in  shops,  of  arranging  them  elegantly 
and  showing  them  off  to  advantage,  but  rather 
attends  only  to  their  being  strong  and  good,  and 
to  their  taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible  in  his 
warehouse.    Let  the  like  be  done  here. 

Secondly,  There  is  not  much  real  use  in  the 
lavish  abundance  of  descriptions,  painted  repre- 
sentations of  species,  and  collections  of  their  va« 
rieties  with  which  natural  history  is  adorned. 
These  trifling  varieties  are  the  mere  sport  and 
wantonness  of  nature,  and  approximate  to  merely 
individual  characteristics,  affording  a  pleasant 
digression,  but  a  mean  and  superfluous  sort  of 
information  as  regards  science. 

Thirdly,  We  must  reject  all  superetitious  narra- 
tives, (I  do  not  say  prodigious,  where  feithful 
and  probable  accounts  can  be  obtained,  but  super- 
stitious,) together  with  the  experiments  of  natural 
magic.  For  we  would  not  accustom  philosophy 
in  her  infancy,  whose  very  nurse  is  natural  his- 
tory, to  old  wives'  tales.  A  time  may  come 
(after  a  deeper  ioTestigation  of  nature)  when  such 
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mattan  may  be  lightly  touched  open,  so  as  to 
extract  and  lay  ap  for  nae  each  natural  knowledge 
as  may  Xmk  in  their  dregBt  bat  till  then  they  are 
to  be  pat  aside.  In  like  manner*  the  experimenta 
of  natural  magic  are  to  be  diligently  and  rigidly 
sifted  before  their  adoption,  especially  those  which 
are  wont  to  be  deriTed  from  Tulgar  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  credality 
of  both  belioTers  and  inTcntors. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  thos  rplieyed  na- 
tural history  of  these  three  Tanities,  which  might 
otherwise  haye  hereafter  filled  Tolumes.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  a  great  work,  that 
that  which  is  admitted  be  briefly  described,  as 
that  the  superfluous  should  be  rejected,  although 
it  must  be  obTious  that  this  chastened  and  precise 
style  must  afford  less  pleasure,  both  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  author.  But  it  is  erer  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  mere  granary  and 
ware  house,  in  which  do  one  is  to  loiter  or  dwell 
for  amusement,  but  only  to  Tisit  as  occasion  may 
require,  when  any  thing  is  wanted  for  the  work 
of  the  interpreter,  which  follows  next  in  order. 

IV.  One  thing,  aboTe  all  otbera,  ia  requisite 
for  the  history  we  design;  namely,  that  it  be 
most  extensiTC,  and  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the 
vniTerse.    For  the  world  is  not  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  measure  of  the  understanding,  (as 
has  hitherto  been  done,)  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  expanded,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of 
the  actual  representation  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
The  maxim  of  examining  little  and  pronouncing 
on  that  little  has  ruined  every  thing.    Resuming 
then  our  late  partition  of  natural  history,  into  that 
of  generation,  pretergeneration,  and  the  arts,  we 
diyide  the  first  into  fiye  parts :  1.  The  history  of 
the  sky  and  heayenly  bodies.   3.  Of  meteors  and 
the  regions  (as  they  are  termed)  of  the  air,  that 
is  to  say,  its  diyision  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's 
sarface,  to  which  division  we  assign  every  kind 
of  comet,  either  superior  or  inferior,  (however  the 
actual  hiei  may  be,)  for  the  sake  of  method. 
3.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  sea.    4.  Of  the 
elements,  as  they  are  called,  flame  or  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth;  considering  them,  however, 
under  that  name,  not  as  the  first  principles  of 
things,  but  as  forming  the  larger  masses  of  na- 
tural bodies.    For  natural  objects  are  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  quantity  or  mass  of  certain  bodies 
throughout  the  universe  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  easy  and  obvious  material  texture  required 
for  their  conformation,  whilst  the  quantity  of 
others  is  but  small  and  sparingly  supplied,  the 
material,  being  of  a  diversified  and  subtile  nature, 
having  many  specific  qualitieB,  and  being  of  an 
organized   construction,   such   as  the  different 
species  of  natural  objects,  namely,  metals,  plants, 
and  animals.    We  are  wont,  therefore,  to  call  the 
former  greater  colleges,  and  the  latter  lesser  col- 
leges.   The  fourth  part  of  our  history,  then,  is  of 
the  former,  under  the  name  of  elements.    Nor  is 


there  any  confusion  between  diis  and  the  seeond 
or  third  parts,  although  we  have  spoken  of  air, 
water,  and  earth  in  each.  For  in  the  second  and 
third  they  are  spoken  of  as  integral  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  relation  to  the  creation  and  con- 
figuration of  the  universe;  but  in  the  fourth  is 
contained  the  history  of  their  own  substsnee  and 
nature,  aa  displayed  in  the  homogeneous  parts  of 
each,  and  not  referred  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  the 
fifth  part  of  natural  history  contains  the  lesser 
colleges  or  species,  upon  which  alone  natnnl 
history  haa  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied. 

As  to  the  history  of  pretergeneration,  we  have 
already  observed  that  it  may,  with  the  greatest 
convenience,  be  combined  with  that  of  generatioD, 
including  that  which  is  prodigious  only,  not  na- 
tural. For  we  reserve  the  superstitions  history 
of  miracles  (such  as  it  may  be)  for  a  aeparate 
treatise,  nor  is  it  to  be  undertaken  immediately, 
but  rather  later,  when  mote  way  shall  have  been 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

We  divide  the  history  of  the  arte,  and  of  na- 
ture's course  diverted  and  changed  by  man,  or 
experimental  history,  into  three  parts.  For  it  ia 
derived  either,  1.  From  the  meehanieal  arts;  or, 
3.  From  the  practical  part  of  the  liberal  scienees ; 
or,  3.  From  various  practical  applications  and  ex* 
periments,  which  have  not  yet  been  classed  as  a 
peculiar  art,  nay,  sometimes  occur  in  every  day's 
experience  and  require  no  such  art.  If,  then,  a 
history  be  completed  of  all  these  which  we  have 
mentioned,  namely,  generation,  pretergenera- 
tion, the  arts  and  experiments,  notiiing  appears 
omitted  for  preparing  the  senses  to  inform  the 
understanding,  and  we  shall  no  longer  dance,  as  it 
were,  within  the  narrow  circles  of  the  enchanter, 
hut  extend  our  march  roiind  the  confines  of  the 
world  itself. 

V.  Of  those  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
natural  history,  that  of  the  arts  is  the  most  useful, 
since  it  exhibits  bodies  in  motion,  and  leads  more 
directly  to  practice.  Besides  this,  it  lifts  the 
mask  and  veil,  as  it  were,  from  natural  objects, 
which  are  generally  concealed  or  obscured  under 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  external  appearance. 
Again,  the  attacks  of  art  are  assuredly  the  very 
fetters  and  miracles  of  Proteus,  which  betray  tlie 
last  struggle  and  efforts  of  nature.  For  bodies 
resist  destruction  or  annihilation,  and  rather  trans* 
form  themselves  into  various  shapes.  The  great- 
est diligence,  therefore,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
this  history,  however  mechanical  and  illiberal  it 
may  appear,  laying  aside  all  fastidious  arrogance* 
Again,  amongst  the  arts  those  are  preferable 
which  control,  alter,  and  prepare  natural  bodies, 
and  the  materials  of  objects,  such  as  agriculture, 
cookery,  chymistry,  dyeing,  manufactures-  of 
glass,  enamel,  sugar,  gunpowder,  fireworks, 
paper,  and  the  like.  There  is  less  use  to  be  de- 
rived from  those  which  chiefly  consist  in  a  deli- 
cate motion  of  the  hands,  or  of  tools,  such  aa 
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weaving,  carpentry,  architectme,  mill  and  dock. 
work,  aioul  the  like ;  although  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  both  on  aceoant  of  their 
frequently  presenting  circuoistances  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  natural  bodies,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  accurate  information  they  afford  of 
translatitious  motion,  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  many  inquiries. 

One  thing,  howeter,  is  to  be  obseryed  and  well 
remembered  in  this  whole  collection  of  arts, 
namely,  to  admit  not  only  those  experiments 
which  conduce  to  the  direct  object  of  the  art,  but 
also  those  which  indirectly  occur.  For  instance, 
the  changing  of  the  lobster  or  a  crab  when  cooked 
from  a  dark  to  a  red  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cookery,  yet  this  instance  is  not  a  bad  one  in  in- 
▼estigating  the  nature  of  redness,  since  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  baked  bricks.  So,  again,  the 
circumstance  of  meat  requiring  less  time  for  salt- 
ing in  winter  than  in  summer,  is  not  only  useful 
information  to  the  cook  for  preparing  his  meat, 
but  is  also  a  good  instance  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  effect  of  cold.  He  therefore  will  be  wonder- 
fully mistaken,  who  shall  think  that  he  has  satis- 
fied our  object  when  he  has  collected  these  expe- 
riments of  the  arts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proving each  art  in  particular.  For,  ilthough  we 
do  not  by  any  means  despise  even  this,  yet  our 
firm  intention  is  to  cause  the  streams  of  every 
species  of  mechanical  experiment  to  flow  from  all 
quarters  into  the  ocean  of  philosophy.  The  choice 
of  the  most  important  instances  in  each  (such  as 
should  be  most  abundantly  and  diligently  search- 
ed and,  as  it  were,  hunted  out)  must  be  governed 
by  the  prerogative  instances. 

VI.  We  must  here  allude  to  that  which  we  have 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  ninety-ninth,  one 
huqdred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  sphorisms  of  the  first  book,  and  need 
now  only  briefly  urge  as  a  precept,  namely,  that 
there  be  admitted  into  this  history,  I.  The  most 
eommon  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  super- 
fluous to  insert  from  their  being  so  well  known ; 
9.  Base,  illiberal,  and  filthy  matters,  (for  to  the 
pure  every  thing  is  pure,  and  if  money  derived 
from  urine  be  of  good  odour,  much  more  so  is 
knowledge  and  information  from  any  quarter,) 
and  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  puerile; 
lastly,  such  matters  as  appear  too  minute,  as 
being  of  themselves  of  no  use.  For  (as  has  been 
observed)  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
history  are  not  compiled  on  their  own  account, 
nor  ought  their  worth,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application 
to  other  points,  and  their  influence  on  philosophy. 

VII.  We  moreover  recommend  that  all  natural 
bodies  and  qualities  be,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
duced- to  number,  weight,  measure,  and  precise 
definition ;  for  we  are  planning  actual  results  and 
not  mere  theory ;  and  it  is  a  proper  combination 
of  physics  and  mathematics  that  generates  prac- 


tice. The  exact  return  and  distances  of  the 
planets,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
die  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  extent  of 
its  surface  compared  with  that  of  water,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  quantity  of  com- 
pression which  the  air  will  suffer  without  any 
powerful  resistance,  in  the  history  of  air,  the 
quantity  by  which  one  metal  exceeds  another  in 
weight,  in  that  of  metals,  and  a  number  of  like 
points  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
tailed. When,  however,  the  exact  proportions 
cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  most  be  had  to  those 
which  are  estimated  or  comparative.  Thus,  if  we 
distrust  the  calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  dis- 
tances, it  may  be  stated  that  the  moon  is  within 
the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  Mercury  above  the 
moon,  &c.  If  mean  proportions  cannot  be  had, 
let  extremes  be  taken,  as  that  the  feeblest  magnet 
can  raise  iron  of  such  a  weight  compared  with 
its  own,  and  the  most  powerful  sixty  times  as 
much  as  its  own  weight,  which  I  have  myself 
observed  in  a  very  small  armed  magnet.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  determinate  instances  do  not 
readily  or  often  occur,  but  must  be  sought  after 
as  auxiliary,  when  chiefly  wanted,  in  the  very 
course  of  interpretation.  If,  however,  they  casu- 
ally occur,  they  should  be  inserted  in  natural  his- 
tory, provided  they  do  not  too  much  retard  itB 
progress. 

VIII.  With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
matters  admitted  into  our  history,  they  must 
either  be  certain,  doubtful,  or  absolutely  fiilse. 
The  first  are  to  be  simply  stated,  the  second  to  be 
noted  with  «*  a  report  states,'*  or,  ^*  they  say,"  or, 
'*  I  have  heard  from  a  person  worthy  of  credit,** 
and  the  like.  For  it  would  be  too  laborious  to 
enter  into  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  would 
too  much  retard  the  author,  nor  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence towards  our  present  object,  since  (as 
we  have  observed  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
aphorism  of  the  first  book)  the  correctness  of  the 
axioms  will  soon  discover  the  errors  of  experi- 
ment, unless  they  be  very  general.  If,  however, 
there  be  any  instance  of  grreater  importance  than 
the  rest,  either  firom  its  use,  or  the  consequences 
dependent  upon  it,  then  the  author  should  ceiw 
tainly  be  named,  and  not  barely  named,  but  some 
notice  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  he  merely 
heard  or  copied  it,  (as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Pliny,)  or  rather  affirmed  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and,  also,  whether  it  were  a  matter  Within 
his  own  time  Qr  before  it,  or  whether  such  as,  if 
true,  must  necessarily  have  been  witnessed  by 
many ;  or,  lastly,  whether  the  author  were  vain 
and  trifling,  or  steady  and  accurate,  and  the  like 
points,  which  give  weight  to  testimony.  Lastly, 
those  matters  which  are  false,  and  yet  have  been 
much  repeated  and  discussed,  such  as  have  gained 
ground  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  partly  owing  to 
neglect,  partly  to  their  being  used  as  poetical 
comparisons;    for  instance,  that  the  diamond 
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oTorpowera  the  magnet,  that  garlic  enenrates, 
that  amber  attracts  every  thing  but  the  herb  baail, 
&c.  ^.,  all  these  ought  not  to  be  silently  re- 
jected, but  expressly  proscribed,  that  they  may 
never  trouble  science  more. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  improper  to  notice  the 
origin  of  any  fable  or  absurdity,  if  it  should  be 
traced  in  the  course  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  vene- 
real qualities  attributed  to  the  herb  satyrium, 
from  its  roots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
testicles.  The  real  cause  of  this  formation  being 
the  grow-th  of  a  fresh  bulbous  root  every  year, 
which  adheres  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
produces  the  twin  roots,  and  is  proved  by  the  firm, 
juicy  appearance  which  the  new  root  always 
presents,  whilst  the  old  one  is  withered  and 
spongy.  This  last  circumstance  renders  it  a  matter 
not  worthy  of  much  wonder,  that  the  one  root 
should  always  sink  and  the  other  swim,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  considered  marvellous,and  has 
added  weight  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  the  plant. 

IX.  There  now  remain  certain  useful  accesso- 
ries to  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  bending 
and  adapting  it  more  readily  to  the  labour  of  the 
interpreter  which  is  to  follow.  They  are  five  in 
number. 

In  the  first  place,  qneries  are  to  be  subjoined, 
(not  of  causes,  but  of  facts,)  in  order  to  challenge 
and  court  further  inquiry.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  whether  the 
Caspian  has  any  tide,  and  the  period  of  it  1 
whether  there  is  any  southern  continent,  or  only 
islands  1  and  the  like. 

Secondly,  in  relating  any  new  and  delicate  ex- 
periment, the  method  adopted  in  making  it  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  allow  free  scope  to  the 
reader's  judgment  upon  the  soundness  or  fallacy 
of  the  information  derived  from  it,  and  also  to 
spur  on  men*s  industry  in  searching  for  more 
accurate  methods,  if  such  there  be. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  any  particle  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  matter  related,  we  would  by 
no  means  have  it  suppressed  or  passed  over,  but  it 
should  be  plaiiily  and  clearly  set  out,  by  way  of 
note  or  warning.  For  we  would  have  our  first  his- 
tory written  with  the  most  religious  particularity, 
and  as  though  upon  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  every 
syllable,  for  it  is  a  volume  of  God*s  works,  and 
(as  far  as  the  majesty  of  things  divine  can  brook 
comparison  with  the  lowliness  of  earthly  objects) 
is,  as  it  were,  a  second  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  it  will  be  proper  to  intersperse  some 
observations,  as  Pliny  has  done.  Thus,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  fignise  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  broad  and 
expanded  towards  the  north,  the  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sea :  and  that  vast  oceans  divide  the  con- 
Itinents,  with  channels  extended  from  north  to 
south,  not  from  east  to  west,  except,  perhaps. 


near  the  polea*  Canons,  also,  (which  are  only 
general  and  universal  observations,)  are  very  pro- 
perly introduced ;  as  in  the  history  of  the  heavens, 
that  Venus  is  never  more  than  forty-six  degrees 
distant  from  the  sun,  nor  Mercury  more  than 
twenty-three;  and  that  the  planets,  which  are 
placed  above  the  sun,  move  most  slowly  when 
farthest  from  the  earth,  those  beneath  the  sun 
most  quickly.  Another  kind  of  observation  is 
to  be  adopted,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  intro- 
duced, although  of  no  small  importance ;  namely, 
that  to  a  list  of  things  which  exist,  should  be 
subjoined  one  of  those  which  do  not  exist,  as,  in 
the  history  of  the  heavens,  that  no  oblong  or 
triangular  star  has  been  discovered,  but  all  are 
globular,  either  simply,  as  the  moon,  or  angular 
to  the  sight,  but  globular  in  the  centre,  as  the 
other  stars ;  or  bearded  to  the  sight,  and  globular 
in  the  centre,  as  the  sun :  or,  that  the  stars  are 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  that  there  is  no  quin- 
cunx, square,  or  other  perfect  figure,  (notwith- 
standing the  names  of  the  delta,  crown,  cross, 
wain,  &c.,)  scarcely  in  a  right  line,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  belt  and  sword  of  Orion. 

Fifthly,  it  will,  perhaps,  assist  the  inquirer, 
though  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  believer, 
to  review  all  received  opinions,  their  varieties  and 
sects,  briefly  and  currently  as  he  proceeds,  just  to 
waken  the  intellect,  and  nothing  further. 

X.  These  will  form  a  sufficient  store  of  general 
precepts;  and  if  they  be  diligently  adhered  to, 
the  labour  of  this  our  history  will  both  be  directed 
immediately  to  its  object  and  confined  within  pro- 
per limits.  But  if,  even  thus  circumscribed  and 
limited,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  vast  to  the 
feeble-minded,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  upon  cor 
libraries,  and  observe  the  codes  of  civil  and  canon 
law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commentaries  of 
doctors  and  practitioners  on  the  other,  and  see 
what  difference  there  is  in  the  bulk  and  number 
of  volumes.  For  we,  who  as  faithful  scribes  do 
but  receive  and  copy  the  very  laws  of  nature,  not 
only  can,  but  must  by  necessity  be  brief;  but  opi- 
nions, dogmatisms,  and  theory,  are  innumerable 
and  endless. 

In  the  distribution  of  our  work  we  made  men- 
tion of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  nature,  and  observed 
that  a  history  of  them  must  be  completed  before 
we  come  to  the  work  of  interpretation.  This  we 
have  by  no  means  forgotten,  but  we  reserve  it  to 
ourselves,  not  daring  to  augur  much  from  the 
industry  of  others  in  the  attempt,  until  men  have 
begun  to  be  a  little  more  acquainted  with  nature. 
We  next  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  designation  of 
particular  histories. 

Pressed,  however,  by  business,  we  have  only 
leisure  sufficient  to  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  parti- 
cular histories,  arranged  under  their  proper  heads. 
As  soon  as  time  permits,  it  is  oar  intention  to 
instruct,  as  it  were,  by  interrogation  in  each, 
namely,  as  to  the  points  to  be  investigated  and 
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committed  to  writin^jr  in  every  history,  on  account 
of  their  conducing  to  the  end  in  Tiew,  and  form- 
ing particular  topics;  or  rather,  (to  borrow  a  me- 
taphor from  the  ci?ilian8«)  in  this  great  action  or 
cause,  which  has  been  conceded  and  instituted 


by  special  faronr  and  divine  providence,  and  by 
which  mankind  are  contending  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dominion  over  nature,  let  us  examine 
nature  and  the  arts  themselves  upon  interroga- 
tives. 


A  CATALOGUE 


or 


PARTICULAR    HISTORIES, 


ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS. 


I.  A  History  of  the  Heavenly  bodies;  or,  an 
Astronomical  History. 

3.  A  History  of  the  Configuration  of  Heaven  and 
its  Parts  as  it  lies  towards  the  Earth  and  its 
Parts ;  or,  a  Cosmographical  History. 

3.  A  History  of  Comets. 

4.  A  History  of  Igneous  Meteors. 

5.  A  History  of  Thunderbolts,  Flashes  of  Light- 
ning, Thunders,  and  Coruscations. 

6.  A  History  of  Winds,  ^udden  Blasts,  and 
Undulations  of  the  Air. 

7.  A  History  of  Rainbows. 

8.  A  History  of  Clouds  as  diey  are  seen  in  the 
Air  above. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Azure  Expanse,  of  Twilight, 
of  two  or  more  Suns  or  Moons  visible  at  once, 
of  Halos,  of  the  different  Colours  of  die  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  of  all  that  diversity  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies  to  the  eye  which  results  from  the 
medium  of  vision. 

10.  A  History  of  Rains,  common,  tempestuous, 
and  extraordinary ;  also  of  Cataracts  of  Heaven, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  like. 

II.  A  History  of  Hail,  Snow,  Ice,  Hoar-frost, 
Fog,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

13.  A  History  of  all  other  Substances  which  fall 
or  ars  precipitated  from  on  high,  and  are  gene- 
rated in  upper  Air. 

13.  A  History  of  Noises  heard  on  high,  if  there 
be  any,  besides  Thunder. 

14.  A  History  of  the  Air  as  a  whole,  or  relatively 
to  the  Structure  of  the  World. 

15.  A  History  of  Weathers  or  of  the  State  of  Tem- 
perature thronghout  the  Year,  with  reference 
to  variety  of  clime,  and  the  Accidents  of  parti- 
cular Seasons  and  the  periods  of  the  Year;  of 
Floods,  Heats,  Droughts,  and  the  like. 

16.  A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  of  their 


Figure  and  Outline,  their  Configuration  rela- 
tively to  one  another,  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  into  one  another  in  broad  Tracts  or  nai^ 
row  Indentations,  the  History  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Sea,  of  the  Bays  of  the  Sea,  of  salt 
inland  Lakes,  of  Isthmuses,  and  Promontories. 

17.  The  History  of  the  Motions,  if  there  be  such, 
of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Sea,  and  from  what 
Experiments  they  may  be  inferred. 

18.  The  History  of  the  greater  Motions  and 
Agitations  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  that  is,  of 
Earthquakes,  Tremblings  of  the  Earth,  and 
Chasms ;  of  new  Islands,  of  floating  Islands, 
of  Divulstons  of  the  parts  of  the  Land  by  In- 
roads of  the  Sea,  of  its  Encroachments  and 
Influxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Recessions ; 
of  the  Eruption  of  Fires  from  the  Earth,  of 
sudden  Eruptions  of  Water  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  like. 

19.  A  Geographical  Natural  History,  of  Moun- 
tains, Valleys,  Woods,  Plains,  Sands,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Fountdns,  and  all 
their  diversities  of  irrigation,  and  the  like; 
Leaving  out  of  view  Nations,  Provinces, 
Cities,  and  other  parts  of  Civil  Society. 

30.  A  History  of  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of  the 
Sea,  of  Undulatiotis,  and  other  Motiofns  of  the 
Sea. 

21.  A  History  of  the  other  Accidents  of  die  Sea, 
its  Saltness,  diversity  of  Colours,  Depth,  of 
Submarine  Rocks,  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and 
the  like. 

7%e  following  art  HtMtoria  of  the  larger  Mmee 

in  Nature* 

23.  A  History  of  Flame  and  Ignited  Bodies. 
23.  A  History  of  the  Air  in  its  Substance,  not  its 
Configuration. 
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S4'.  A  History  of  Water  in  its  Substance,  not  its 

Configuration. 
85.  A  History  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Varieties  in 

its  Sttbstanee,  not  its  Confignration. 

The  following  are  HiUoritM  cf  Speda, 

36.  A  History  of  the  perfect  Metals,  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver ;  of  Mines,  Veins,  and  Marcasites  of  the 
same,  also  the  chymical  Actions  of  Minerals 
in  their  natural  state. 

97.  The  History  of  Quieksilyer. 

98.  A  History  of  Fossils ;  as  ritriol,  sulphur,  &c. 
89.  A  History  of  Gems;  as  die  diamond,  ruby, 

&c 

30.  A  History  of  Stones ;  as  marble,  gold-touch- 
stone, flint,  &c. 

31.  A  History  of  the  Magnet. 

33.  A  History  of  Miscellaneous  Substances, 
which  are  neither  wholly  fossil  nor  Tegetap 
ble ;  as  salts,  amber,  ambergris,  te. 

33.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Metals  and 
Minerals. 

34.  A  History  of  Plants,  Trees,  Fruits,  Grapes, 
and  their  parts,  the  Roots,  Stalks,  Wood, 
Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tears,  or  Exu- 
dations, ^. 

35.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Vegetables. 

36.  A  History  of  Fishes,  and  their  Parts  and 
Generation- 

37.  A  History  of  Volant  Creatures,  their  Parts 
and  Generation. 

38.  A  History  of  Quadrupeds,  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

39.  A  History  of  Reptiles,  Worms,  Flies,  and 
other  Insects,  and  of  their  Parts  and  Grenera- 
tion. 

40.  A  Chymical  History  of  those  Substances 
which  are  extracted  from  Animals. 

TKc  folbnving  are  Hittoriet  (f  Man, 

41.  A  History  of  the  Figure  and  external  Mem- 
bers of  Man ;  his  Stature,  the  Knitting  of  his 
^rBme,his  Coantenuiee  and  Features;  and  the 
varieties  of  these,  according  to  nation  and  cli- 
mate, or  any  minute  diversities. 

43.  A  History  of  Physiognomy,  derived  from  the 
former. 

43.  A  History  Anatomical,  or  of  the  Internal 
Members  of  Man,  and  their  Variety,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Natural  Cohesion  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Parts,  and  not  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Diseases  and  preternatural  Accidents. 

44.  A  Histwy  of  the  Homogeneous  Parts  of 
Man ;  as  of  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  &c. 

45.  A  Histwy  of  the  Humours  in  Man ;  as  blood, 
bile,  semen,  &c. 

46.  A  History  of  Excrements,  Spittle,  Urine, 
Sweats,  Feces,  the  Hair  of  the  Head,  and 
Hair  generally.  Nails,  and  the  like. 

47.  The  History  of  the  Facnlties  of  Attraction, 
Digestion,  Retention,  Expulsion;  the  Forma- 


tion of  the  Blood ;  the  Assimilation  of  Nou- 
rishment to  the  Frame,  the  Conversion  of  the 
Blood  and  the  Flower  of  it  into  Spirits,  &c. 

48.  A  History  of  Natural  and  Involuntary  Mo- 
tions; as  the  motions  of  the  heart,  the  motions 
of  the  pulse,  sneezing,  the  motions  of  tlie 
lungs,  priapism. 

49.  A  History  of  Motion  of  a  mixed  nature, 
between  natural  and  voluntary;  respiration, 
coughing,  making  water,  stool,  kc, 

50.  A  History  of  Voluntary  Motions;  as  of  the 
organs  of  articulation  or  speaking,  the  motions 
of  the  eyes,  tongue.  Jaws,  hands,  fingers,  of 
swallowing,  &c. 

51.  A  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

53.  A  History  of  difierent  Habits  of  Body,  of  fat 
and  lean,  of  complexions,  (as  they  are  called,) 
&c. 

53.  A  History  of  the  Generation  of  Man. 

54.  A  History  of  Conception,  Quickening,  Ges- 
tation in  Utero,  Birth,  &c. 

55.  A  History  of  the  Nourishment  of  Man,  of 
all  Esculents  and  Potables,  and  of  all  Diet, 
and  its  Varieties,  according  to  nations,  ta  minor 
differences. 

56.  A  History  of  the  Augmentation  and  Growth 
of  the  Body,  in  the  whole,  or  in  its  parts. 

57.  A  History  of  the  Course  of  life:  of  Infancy, 
Boyhood,  Manhood,  Old  Age;  of  Longevity, 
Shortness  of  Life,  and  the  like,  according  to 
nations,  or  minor  differences. 

58.  A  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

59.  A  Medical  History  of  Diseases ;  their  symp* 
toms  and  signs. 

60.  A  Medical  History  of  the  Cure,  Remedies 
of,  and  Liberations  from  Diseases. 

61.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
preserve  the  Body  and  Health. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which  be- 
long to  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  the  Body,  &c. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
alter  the  Body,  and  belong  to  Alterative  Regi- 
men. 

64.  A  History  of  Drugs. 

65.  A  Chirurgical  History. 

66.  A  Chymical  History,  with  Re  erence  to  Me- 
dicines. 

67.  A  History  of  Light  and  Visible  Objects,  or 
optical. 

68.  A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Casts,  dtc. 

69.  A  History  of  Hearing  and  Sounds. 

70.  A  History  of  Music. 

71.  A  History  of  Smell  and  Odours. 
7S.  A  History  of  Taste  and  Savours 

73.  A  History  of  Touch,  and  its  Objects. 

74.  A  History  of  Venery,  as  a  Species  of  Touch. 

75.  A  History  of  Bodily  Pains,  as  a  Species  of 
Touch. 

76.  A  History  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  general. 

77.  A  History  of  the  Passions;  as  anger,  love, 
shame,  dec. 
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76.  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Faculties ;  the  Co- 
gitative Faculty,  Fancy,  Reason,  Memory,  &c. 

79.  .A  History  of  Natural  Diviuation. 

60.  A  History  of  Discernments ;  or,  Discrimina- 
tions of  Occult  Qualities. 

81.  A  History  of  Cookery,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it ;  of  the  Shambles,  of  Aviaries,  &c. 

82.  A  History  of  Baking,  and  the  Preparation  of 
Bread,  and  the  subservient  Arts,  as  grinding 
meal. 

83.  A  History  of  Wines. 

84.  A  History  of  the  Cellar,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Drinks. 

85.  A  History  of  Sweetmeats  and  Confections. 

86.  A  History  of  Honey. 

87.  A  History  of  Sugar. 

88.  A  History  of  Milkmeats. 

89.  A  History  of  the  Bath  of  Unguents. 

90.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  the  Care  of  the 
Person ;  Shaving,  Perfuming,  &c. 

91.  A  History  of  Working  in  Gold,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it. 

92.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Wool,  and 
the  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Silk  and  Satin, 
and  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

94.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Linen,  Canvass, 
Cotton,  Hair^  and  other  thready  Substances, 
and  of  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

95.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Feathers. 

96.  A  History  of  Weaving,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it. 

97.  A  History  of  Dyeing. 

98.  A  History  of  Leather  and  Tanning,  and  the 
^Arts  subservient  to  it. 

99.  A  History  of  Mattrasses  and  Feather  Beds. 

100.  A  History  of  Working  in  Iron. 

101.  A  History  of  the  Lapidary  Art;  or  of  Stone- 
cutting. 

102.  A  History  of  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

103.  A  History  of  Pottery. 

104.  A  History  of  Cements  and  Incrustations. 

105.  A  History  of  Working  in  Wood. 

106.  A  History  of  Lead. 

107.  A  History  of  Glass  and  all  Vitreous  Sub- 
stances, and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

108.  A  History  of  Architecture  in  general. 

109.  A  History  of  Wagons,  Cars,  Litters,  &c. 

110.  A  Typographical  History  of  Books,  Writ- 
ings, Seals,  Ink,  Pens,  Paper,  Parchment,  &c. 


111.  A  History  of  Wax. 

112.  A  History  of  Osiers. 

113.  A  History  of  Carpeting,  and  Manufactures 
of  Straw,  Rushes,  and  the  like. 

114.  A  History  of  Washing,  Brushing,  &c. 

115.  A  History  of  Farming,  Pasturage,  the  Ma- 
naging of  Wood,  &c. 

116.  A  History  of  Gardens* 

117.  A  History  of  Fishing. 

118.  A  History  of  Hunting  and  Fowling. 

119.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
bows,  arrows,  muskets,  projectile  engines,  ba- 
listae,  machines,  &c. 

120.  A  History  ofthe  Nautical  Art,  and  the  Trades 
and  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

121.  A  History  of  Gymnastics,  and  of  all  Kinds 
of  Exercise  used  by  Man. 

122.  A  History  of  Riding. 

123.  A  History  of  Games  of  all  kinds. 

124.  A  History  of  Conjurors  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Men. 

125.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Artifi- 
cial Substances,  as  smalt,  porcelain,  various 
cements,  &c. 

126.  AHistory  of  Salts. 

127.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Ma- 
chines and  Motions. 

128.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  Common  Expe- 
riments, which  have  not  yet  united  into  an  Art. 

Histories  also  rf  pure  Mathematiet  ought  to  be 
written^  although  they  he  rather  Ohurwstiom 
than  Experifnente. 

129.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Numbers. 

130.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powers  of 
Figures. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  suggest  that,  as  many 
of  the  experiments  fall  under  two  or  more  heads, 
(thus  the  History  of  Plants  and  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening  contains  many  things  common  to  both,) 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  regulate  the  inquisi- 
tion by  the  arts,  the  arrangement  by  the  bodies. 
For  we  pay  no  great  attention  to  the  mechanical 
arts  as  such,  but  only  to  those  of  them  which  con- 
tribute to  furnish  forth  philosophy.  But  these 
matters  will  be  best  disposed  of  as  the  cases  arise. 
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THIRD  PART 


OF  THE  INSTAURATIO. 


NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY, 

TO  SERVE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   UNIVERSE; 

Blina  THE  TBISD  FART  OF  THE  inSTA0RATIO  HAOVA. 


TO 
THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

BON   AND   HEIR  TO   THE   HIGH   AND   MIGHTY   KING  JAMES. 

I  HUMBLY  present  unto  your  highness  the  first-fruits  of  our  Natural  History ;  a  thing  ezceedin^r 
little  in  quantity,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which,  God  willing, 
shall  ensue.  For  we  have  bound  ourselves,  as  by  a  tow,  every  month  that  God  shall  of  his  good- 
ness please  (whose  glory  it  sets  forth,  as  it  were  in  a  new  canticle  or  song)  to  prolong  our  life,  to 
set  out  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  their  length  and  difficulty  shall  prove  more  or  less. 
Others  may  peradventure  (moved  by  our  example)  be  moved  to  the  like  industry ;  especially  when 
they  shall  clearly  perceive  what  is  in  hand.  For  in  a  natural  history  which  is  good  and  well  set 
out,  are  the  keys  both  of  sciences  and  works.    God  preserve  your  highness  long  in  safety. 

Your  highnesses  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Frai«.  St.  Alban. 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HISTORIES   AND  INQUISITIONS  DESTINED  FOR  THE 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 


The  History  of  Winds. 

Thk  HisToay  of  Density  and  Rarity,  as 

LIKEW1SK  OF  Coition   and  Expansion  of 

Matter  by  Spaces. 
The  History  of  Heaty  and  Light.   . 


The  History  of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipa- 
thy OF  Things. 

The  History  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and 
Salt. 

The  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
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THE 


NATURAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  MAKING  UP  OF  PHILOSOPHY : 


OR, 


EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE: 


WHICH  IS  TBB  THIRD  FART  OF  THE  INSTAURATIO  MAOITA. 


Men  are  to  be  entreated,  advised,  and  adjured, 
even  by  their  fortunes,  to  submit  their  minds  and 
seek  for  knowledge  in  the  greater  world;  and 
likewise  to  cast  away  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  hope  but  for  slender 
and  small  fruits  thereof,  until  a  diligent  and 
approved  natural  and  experimental  history  be 
acquired  and  made  up.  For  what  would  these 
shallow  brains  of  men,  and  these  potent  trifles 
liavel  There  were  among  the  ancients  nume- 
rous opinions  of  philosophers,  as  of  Pythagoras, 
Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democri- 
tas,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Zeno,  and 
others.  All  these  made  up  arguments  of  worlds, 
as  of  fables,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and 
recited  and  published  those  fables ;  whereof  some 
indeed  were  more  handsome  and  probable,  and 
some  again  most  harsh.  But  in  our  ages,  by 
means  of  colleges  and  schools*  disciplines,  wits 
are  somewhat  more  restrained ;  yet  have  they  not 
quite  ceased :  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus,  Seve- 
rine,  the  Dane,  Gilbertus,  an  Englishman,  and 
Campanella,  did  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  and 
acted  new  fables,  neither  much  applauded,  nor  of 
any  elegant  argument  or  subject.  But  do  we 
wonder  at  these  things,  as  though  such  sects  and 
opinions' might  not  in  an  infinite  number  arise  in 
all  ages  1  For  neither  is  there,  nor  ever  will  be 
any  end  or  limit  for  these  things.  One  snatches 
at  one  thing,  another  is  pleased  with  another; 
there  is  no  dry  nor  clear  sight  of  any  thing ;  every 
one  plays  the  philosopher  out  of  the  small  trea- 
sures of  his  own  fancy,  as  it  were  out  of  Plato's 
cave;  the  more  sublime  wits  more  acutely, 
and  with  better  success;  the  duller  with  less 
success,  but  equal  obstinacy :  and  not  long  since, 
by  the  discipline  of  some  learned  (and,  as  things 
go  now,  excellent)  men,  sciences  are  bounded 
within  the  limits  of  some  certain  authors  which 
they  have  set  down,  imposing  them  upon  old 
men,  and  instilling  them  into  young.  So  that 
now  (as  Tttlly  cavilled  upon  Cesar^s  consulship) 


the  star  Lyra  or  Harpe  riseth  by  an  edict,  and 
authority  is  taken  for  truth,  not  truth  for  aulhority; 
which  kind  of  order  and  discipline  is  very  con- 
venient for  our  present  use,  but  banisheth  those 
which  are  better.  For  we  both  suffer  for  and 
emulate  our  first  parents*  sin;  they  desired  to  be 
like  unto  God,  and  their  posterity  much  more ; 
for  we  create  new  worlds,  go  before  nature  and 
command  it.  We  must  have  all  things  to  be  so 
as  may  agree  with  our  folly,  not  to  divine  wis- 
dom, nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themselves ; 
neither  can  I  say  which  we  rest  most,  our  wits  or 
the  things  themselves :  but  certainly  we  set  the 
stamps  and  seals  of  our  own  images  upon  God's 
creatures  and  works,  and  never  carefully  look 
upon  and  acknowledge  the  Creator's  stamps. 
Therefore,  we  do  not,  without  cause,.agatn  strive 
for  the  domination  over  the  creatures.  For, 
whereas,  even  after  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  some 
kind  of  domination  left  him  over  reluctant  crea- 
tures, that  he  might  tame  and  subdue  them  by 
true  and  solid  arts ;  we  have,  for  the  mofit  part, 
lost  that,  also,  through  our  own  insolence,  be- 
cause we  will  be  like  unto  God,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  reason.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  humility  towards  the  Creator,  any  reve- 
rence and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  charity  in 
men,  or  care  to  release  them  out  of  their  necessi- 
ties and  miseries,  if  there  be  any  love  of  truth  in 
natural  things,  hatred  of  darkness,  and  a  desire  of 
purifying  the  understanding,  men  are  to  be  again 
and  again  desired  that,  casting  off,  or,  at  least, 
laying  aside  for  a  while  the  flying  and  prepos- 
terous philosophies,  which  have  set  the  theses 
before  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  before  solid 
grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  works  of  God,  they  would  hum- 
bly, and  with  a  certain  reverence,  draw  near  and 
turn  over  the  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  stop 
and  meditate  upon  it;  and,  being  cleansed,  and 
free  from  opinions,  handle  them  choicely  and  en- 
tirely. This  is  the  speech  and  language  that 
went  out  into  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  suf- 
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fiBied  not  in  the  eonfosion  of  Babel.  Let  men 
learn  thia,  and  beeoming  children  again,  and  in- 
£uita,  not  aeom  to  take  ABC  thereof  in  hand, 
and  in  finding  and  aeaicbing  out  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  let  them  spare  no  Tahoar,  hot  let  them 
peiatflt  and  go  on,  and  eyen  die  in  the  quest  of  it. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  oar  Instauration  we  have 
placed  the  Natnial  History  (each  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  oor  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  prevent  this  thing,  and  fall 
upon  it  immediately.  For,  althoagh  in  our  Or- 
ganon  there  are  many  things  of  especial  eonse- 
qnenoe  to  he  finished,  yet  we  think  it  fitting  rather 
to  promote  or  set  forward  the  general  work  of  in- 
staoration  in  many  things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a 
few;  always  desiring,  with  extreme  fenrency, 
(such  as  we  are  confident  God  pots  in  the  minds 
of  men,)  to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  at- 
tempted, not  to  be  now  attempted  in  vain.  Like- 
wise, there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, 
namely,  that  there  are  questionless  in  Europe 
many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid,  con- 
stant wits;  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with 
■uch  a  wit  do  betake  himself  to  the  use  and  man- 
ner of  our  Organon,  and  approve  of  it  1  yet  hath 
he  nothing  to  do,  nor  knows  not  how  to  address 
himself  to,  or  fit  himself  for  philosophy.  Tf  it 
were  a  thing  which  might  be  effected  by  reading 
of  philosophy  books,  disputation,  or  meditation, 
that  man  (whosoever  it  be)  might  sufficiently 
and  abundantly  perform  it;  but  if  we  remit  him, 
as  indeed  we  do,  to  natural  history,  and  experi- 


ments of  arts,  he  is  gravelled,  or  sticks  In  the 
mire ;  it  is  not  his  intention,  be  hath  no  time,  nor 
will  not  be  at  the  charge ;  yet  we  must  not  desire 
to  have  men  cast  off  old  things  before  they  have 
gotten  new.  But  after  a  copious  and  faithful  his- 
tory of  nature  and  aits  is  gathered  and  digested, 
and,  as  it  were,  set  and  laid  open  before  men*8 
eyes,  there  is  no  small  hope  that  such  great  wits 
as  we  have  before  spoken  of,  (such  as  have  been 
in  ancient  philosophere,  and  are  at  this  day  fre- 
quent enough,)  having  been  heretofore  of  such 
efficacy,  that  they  could,  out  of  cork,  or  a  little 
shell,  (namely,  by  thin  and  frivolous  experience,) 
build  certaun  little  boats  for  philosophy,  gallant 
enough  for  art  and  structure,  how  much  more  gal- 
lant and  aolid  structures  will  they  make  when 
they  have  found  a  whole  wood,  and  stuff  enough ; 
'  and  that,  though  they  had  rather  go  on  in  the  old 
way,  than  make  use  of  our  Orgauon*s  way,  which 
(in  our  opinion)  is  either  the  only,  or  the  best 
way.  So  that  the  caae  stands  thus :  our  Orga- 
non (though  perfect)  could  not  profit  much  with- 
out the  Natural  History ;  but  our  Natural  His- 
tory, without  the  Organon,  might  much  advance 
instauration,  or  renewing  of  sciences.  Where- 
fore, we  have  thought  it  best  and  most  advisedly 
to  fall  upon  this  before  any  thing  else.  God,  tha 
maker,  preserver,  and  renewer  of  the  universe, 
guide  and  protect  this  work,  both  in  its  ascent  to 
his  own  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of 
man,  through  his  good  will  towards  man,  by  his 
only  begotten  Son,  God  with  as ! 
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Though  we  have  set  down,  towards  the  end  of 
that  part  of  our  Organon  which  is  come  forth, 
precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  Experiment- 
al History,  yet  we  have  thought  good  to  set 
down  mdre  exactly  and  briefly  the  form  and  rule 
of  this  history  which  we  now  take  in  hand.  To 
the  titles  comprehended  in  the  catalogue,  which 
belong  to  the  concretes,  we  have  added  the  titles 
of  the  abstract  natures ;  of  which,  as  of  a  re- 
served history,  we  made  mention  in  the  same 
place.  These  are  the  various  figurations  of  the 
matter,  or  forms  of  the  first  class ;  simple  mo- 
tions, sums  of  motions,  measures  of  motions, 
and  some  other  things :  of  these  we  have  made 
a  new  alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  We  have  taken  titles,  (being  no  way 
able  to  take  them  all,)  not  according  to  order,  but 
by  choice;    those,  namely,  the  inquisition  of 


which  either  for  use  was  most  of  weight,  or  for 
abundance  of  experiments  most  convenient,  or 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  most  difficult  and 
noble,  or,  by  reason  of  the  discrepancy  of  titles 
among  themselves,  most  open  to  examples.  In 
each  title,  after  a  kind  of  an  entrance  or  preface, 
we  presently  propound  certain  particular  topics 
or  articles  of  inquisition,  as  well  to  give  light  to 
the  present  inquisition,  as  to  encourage  a  future. 
For  we  are  master  of  questions,  but  not  of  things ; 
yet  we  do  not,  in  the  history,  precisely  observe 
the  order  of  questions,  lest  that  which  is  for  an 
aid  and  assistance  should  prove  a  hindrance. 

The  histories  and  experiments  always  hold 
the  firat  place;  and  if  they  set  forth  any  enume- 
ration and  series  of  particular  things,  they  are 
made  up  in  tables,  or  if  otherwise,  they  are  taken 
up  severally. 
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Seeing  that  histories  and  experiments  do  of- 
Centimes  fail  us,  especially  those  which  give 
light,  and  instances  of  the  cross,  by  which  the 
understanding  may  be  informed  of  the  trae 
causes  of  things,  we  give  precepts  of  new  expe- 
riments, as  far  as  we  can  see  them  fitting  in  our 
mind,  for  that  as  is  to  be  inquired;  and  these 
precepts  are  designed  like  histories.  For  what 
other  means  is  left  to  us,  who  are  the  first  that 
come  into  this  way  1  We  unfold  and  make  plain 
the  manner  of  some  experiments  that  are  more 
quaint  and  subtile,  that  there  may  be  no  error, 
and  that  we  may  stir  up  others  to  find  out  better 
and  more  exact  ways.  We  interweave  monitions 
and  cautions  of  the  fallacies  of  things,  and  of  such 
errors  and  scruples  as  may  be  found  in  the  inquiry, 
that  all  fancies,  and,  as  it  were,  apparitions,  may 
be  frighted  away,  as  by  an  exorcism  or  spell. 

We  join  thereunto  our  observations  upon  his- 
tory and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  nature  may  be  the  readier. 

We  interpose  some  comments,  or,  as  it  were, 
rudiments  of  the  interpretations  of  causes,  spar- 
ingly, and  rather  supposing  what  may  be,  than 
positively  defining  what  is. 

We  prescribe  and  set  down  rules,  but  movable 


ones,  and,  as  it  were,  inchoated  axioms  which 
offer  themselves  unto  us  as  we  inquire,  not  as  we 
decisorily  pronounce,  for  they  are  profitable, 
though  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profit  of  mankind,  (though 
the  light  be  more  worthy  than  those '^things  which 
be  shown  by  it,)  we  offer  to  man's  attention  and 
practice  certain  essays  of  practice,  knowing  that 
men's  stupidity  is  such,  and  so  unhappy,  that 
sometimes  they  see  not  and  pass  over  things 
which  lie  just  in  their  way. 

We  set  down  works  and  things  impossible,  or 
at  least  which  are  not  yet  foand  out,  as  they  fall 
under  each  title ;  and  withal  those  which  are  al- 
ready found  out,  and  are  in  men's  power;  and 
we  add  to  those  impossible,  and  not  yet  found  out 
things,  such  as  are  next  to  them,  and  have  most 
afiinity  with  them,  that  we  may  stir  up  and  withal 
encourage  human  industry. 

It  appears  by  the  aforesaid  things  that  this  pre- 
sent history  doth  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the 
third  part  of  the  instauration,  but  also  is  not  a  de- 
spicable preparation  to  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  out  of  the  alphabet  and  topics,  and  to  the 
sixth,  by  reason  of  the  larger  observations,  com- 
mentations, and  rules. 
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Thb  winds  gave  wings  to  men;  for  by  their 
assistance  men  are  carried  up  througrh  the  air  and 
fly;  not  through  the  air,  indeed,  but  upon  the  sea ; 
and  a  wide  door  is  laid  open  to  commerce,  and  the 
world  is  made  pervious.  They  are  the  besoms 
which  sweep  and  make  clean  the  earth,  which  is 
the  seat  and  habitation  of  mankind,  and  they 
cleanse  both  it  and  the  air ;  but  they  make  the  sea 
hurtful,  which  otherwise  is  harmless,  neither  are 
they  some  other  ways  also  free  from  doing  hurt. 
They  are,  without  help  of  man,  able  to  stir  up 


great  and  vehement  motions,  and  like  hirelings, 
serve  both  to  sail  and  grind,  and  would  be  useful 
for  many  other  things,  if  human  care  were  not 
wanting.  Their  natures"  are  reckoned  amongst 
secret  and  hidden  things.  Neither  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
air  is  unknown,  whom  the  winds  do  serve  and 
flatter,  as  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They 
are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  any  of  the  six  days' 
works,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  meteors  actu- 
ally, but  afterborn,  by  the  order  of  the  creation. 
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TIm  namei  of  winds. 

Desceibi  or  Bet  down  the  winds  according  to 
the  seaman's  industry;  and  give  them  names 
either  new  or  old,  so  that  yon  keep  yourself  con- 
stant to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precise,  either  pe- 
culiar or  free.  I  call  them  general  which  always 
blow ;  precise,  those  which  blow  at  certain  times ; 
attendants  or  peculiar,  those  which  blow  most 
commonly ;  free  winds,  those  which  blow  indif- 
ferently or  at  any  time. 

GcDaral  winds. 

9.  Whether  there  be  any  general  winds,  which 
are  the  very  self-motion  of  the  air ;  and  if  there  be 
any  such,  in  order  to  what  motion,  and  in  what 
places  they  blow  1 

Precise  or  fixed  winds. 

3.  What  winds  are  anniversary  or  yearly  winds, 
returning  by  turns ;  and  in  what  countries  1  Whe- 
ther there  be  any  wind  so  precisely  fixed,  that  it 
returns  regularly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like 
unto  the  flowing  of  the  sea  1 

Aitendlnf  or  peculiar  winds. 

4.  What  winds  are  peculiar  and  ordinary  in 
countries,  which  observe  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  countries;  which  are  spring  winds,  and 
which  are  summer  winds ;  which  autumnal,  which 
brumal,  which  equinoctial,  which  solstitial ; 
which  are  belonging  to  the  morning,  which  to 
noon,  which  to  the  ew&ing,  and  which  to  the 
night. 

5.  What  winds  are  sea  winds,  and  what  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  1  and  mark  and  set  down 
the  differences  of  the  sea  and  land  winds  carefully, 
as  well  of  those  which  blow  at  land  and  sea,  as 
of  those  which  blow  from  land  and  sea. 

Free  winds. 

6.  Whether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts 
of  heaven  1 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of 
heaven  from  which  they  blow,  than  in  their  own 
qualitieft.  Some  are  vehement,  some  mild,  some 
constant,  some  mutable;  some  hot,  some  cold, 
some  moistening  and  dissolving ;  some  drying  and 
astringent;  some  gather  clouds  and  are  rainy, 


and  peradventure  stormy;  some  disperse  the  clouds, 
and  are  clear. 

Divera  qualities  of  .winds. 

7.  Inquire,  and  give  account,  which  are  the 
winds  of  all  the  forenamed  sorts  or  kinds,  and 
how  they  vary,  according  to  the  regions  and  places. 

There  are  three  local  beginnings  of  winds: 
either  tliey  are  thrown  and  cast  down  from  above, 
or  they  spring  out  of  the  earth,  or  they  are  made 
up  of  the  very  body  of  the  air. 

Local  becinnlniB  of  winds. 

8.  According  to  these  three  beginnings  inquire 
concerning  winds;  namely,  which  are  thrown 
down,  out  of  that  which  they  call  the  middle  re- 
gion of  the  air;  which  breathe  out  of  the  con- 
cavities of  the  earth,  whether  they  break  out 
together ;  or  whether  they  breathe  out  of  the  earth 
impereeivably,  and  scattering,  and  aAerwards 
gather  together,  like  rivulets  into  a  river.  Finally, 
which  are  scatteringly  engendered  from  the  swell- 
ings and  dilatations  of  the  neighbouring  air  ) 

Neither  are  the  generations  of  the  winds  ori- 
ginal only,  for  some  there  are  also  accidental, 
namely,  by  the  compression  or  restraints  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  pereussions  and  repereussions  of  it. 

Accidental  fenerations  and  productions  of  winds. 

9.  Inquire  concerning  these  accidental  genera- 
tions of  winds ;  they  are  not  properly  generations 
of  winds ;  for  they  rather  increase  and  strengthen 
winds,  than  produce  and  excite  them. 

Hitherto  of  the  community  of  winds.  There 
are  also  certain  rare  and  prodigious  winds,  such 
as  are  called  tempests,  whirlwinds,  and  storms. 
These  are  above  ground.  There  are  likewise 
some  that  are  subtenraneal  and  under  ground, 
whereof  some  are  vaporous  and  mereurial,  ihey  are 
perceivable  in  mines;  some  are  sulphurous,  they 
are  sent  out,  getting  an  issue  by  earthquakes,  or 
do  flame  out  of  fiery  mountains. 

Extraordinary  winds  and  sudden  blasts. 

10.  Inquire  concerning  such  rare  and  prodi- 
gious winds,  and  of  all  miraculous  and  wonderful 
things  done  by  winds. 

From  the  several  sorts  of  winds,  let  the  inqui- 
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sition  pase  to  those  things  which  contribute 
towards  the  winds,  (for  we  will  so  express  it, 
because  the  word  efficient  signifies  more,  and  the 
word  cohcomitant,  less  than  we  mean,)  and  to 
those  things  which  seem  to  raise,  or  to  appease 
the  winds. 

ThiDjt  contributing  or  inakinf  for  the  winds,  and  raising  and 

appeasing  them. 

11.  Inquire  sparingly  concerning  astrological 
considerations  of  winds,  neither  care  thou  for  the 
OTer-curious  schemes  of  the  heaven,  only  do  not 
neglect  the  more  manifest  observations  of  winds 
rising,  about  the  rising  of  some  stars,  or  about 
the  eclipses  of  the  luminaries,  or  conjunctions  of 
planets ;  nor  much  less  on  those  which  depend 
on  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

12.  What  meteors  of  several  sorts  do  contri- 
bute or  make  for  winds,  what  the  earthquakes, 
what  rain,  what  the  skirmishing  of  winds,  one 
with  another  1  for  these  things  are  linked  together, 
and  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  diversity  of  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions contributes  towards  the  winds  1  and  which 
of  them  do  most  engender  winds  1  and  how  far 
the  nature  of  winds  doth  follow  these  its  mate- 
rials 1 

14.  What  those  things  which  are  hereupon  the 
earth,  or  are  there  done  do  contribute  towards  the 
winds;  what  the  hills  and  the  dissolutions  of 
snow  upon  them;  what  those  masses  of  ice 
which  swim  upon  the  sea,  and  are  carried  to  some 
place;  what  the  differences  of  soil  and  land  ;  (so 
it  be  of  some  large  extent ;)  what  ponds,  sands, 
woods,  and  champion  ground ;  what  those  things 
which  we  men  do  here,  as  burning  of  heath,  and 
the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  land, 
the  firing  of  towns  in  time  of  war,  the  drying  up 
of  ponds  and  lakes;  the  continual  shooting  off 
of  guns,  the  ringing  of  many  bells  together  in 
great  cities,  and  the  like  ?  These  things  and  acts 
of  ours  are  but  as  small  straws,  yet  something 
they  may  do. 

15.  Inquire  concerning  all  manner  of  raisings, 
or  allaying  of  winds,  but  be  sparing  in  fabulous 
and  superstitious  causes. 

From  those  things  which  make  for  the  winds, 
let  the  inquisition  proceed  to  inquire  of  the 
bounds  of  the  winds,  of  their  height,  extension, 
and  continuance. 

The  bounds  of  winds. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  of  the  height  or  elevation 
of  winds,  and  whether  there  be  any  tops  of  moun- 
tains to  which  the  winds  do  not  reach ;  or  whether 
clouds  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  stand  still, 
and  not  move,  when  the  winds  at  the  same  time 
blow  strongly  upon  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  of  the  spaces  or  rooms 
which  the  w*indn  take  up  at  once,  and  within  what 
bounds  they  blew.      As,  for  example,  if  the 


south  wind  blew  in  such  a  place,  whether  it  be 
known  certainly,  that  at  the  same  time  the  north 
wind  blew  ten  miles  off?  And,  contrariwise, 
into  how  narrow  and  straight  bounds  the  winds 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  winds  may  pass,  as  it 
were,  through  channels,  which  seems  to  be  don^ 
in  some  whirlwinds. 

18.  Inquire  for  how  long  a  time,  very  much, 
ordinary,  or  little  time,  winds  use  to  continue, 
and  then  slack,  and,  as  it  were,  expire  and  die. 
Likewise,  how  the  rising  and  beginning  of  winds 
useth  to  be;  what  their  languishing  or  cessation 
is,  lyhether  suddenly,  or  by  degrees,  or  how  1 

From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  inqui- 
sition pass  over  to  the  succession  of  winds,  either 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  respect  of  rain  and 
showers ;  for  when  they  lead  their  rings,  it  were 
pretty  to  know  the  order  of  their  dancing. 

Successions  of  winds. 

19.  Whether  there  be  any  more  certain  rule  or 
observation  concerning  the  successions  of  winds 
one  to  another,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  otherwise;  if  it  have 
any,  what  manner  of  one  it  is  1 

20.  Inquire  concerning  the  succession  and  the 
alteration,  or  taking  turns  of  the  winds  and  rain, 
seeing  it  is  ordinarily  and  often  seen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  disperse  the 
rain. 

21.  Whether,  after  a  certain  term  and  period 
of  years,  the  succession  of  winds  begin  anew ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  that  period  is,  and  how 
long? 

From  the  succession  of  the  winds,  let  the  in- 
quisition pass  to  their  motions ;  and  the  motions 
of  the  winds  are  comprehended  in  seven  inqui- 
sitions ;  whereof  three  are  contained  in  the  former 
articles,  four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For,  we 
have  inquired  of  the  motion  of  winds  divided 
into  the  several  regions  of  the  heayen ;  also,  of 
the  motion  upon  three  lines,  upward,  downward, 
and  laterally.  Likewise,  of  the  accidental  mo- 
tion of  compressions  or  restraints.  There  remain 
the  fourth,  of  progressions  or  going  forward ;  the 
fifth,  of  undulation,  or  waving;  the  sixth,  of 
confiict  or  skirmish ;  the  seventh,  in  human 
instruments  and  engines. 

Divers  motions  of  the  winds. 

22.  Seeing  progression  is  always  from  some 
certain  place  or  bound,  inquire  diligently,  or  as  well 
as  thou  canst,  concerning  the  place  of  the  first 
beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  wind. 
For  winds  seem  to  be  like  unto  fame,  for,  though 
they  make  a  noise  and  run  up  and  down,  yet  they 
hide  their  heads  amongst  the  clouds ;  so  is  their 
progress ;  as,  for  example,  if  the  vehement  north- 
ern wind  which  blew  at  York  such  a  day,  do 
blow  at  London  two  days  afler. 

23.  Omit  not  the  inquisition  of  undulation  of 
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windg.  We  call  undulation  of  winds  that  motion 
by  which  the  wind,  in  or  for  a  little  apace  of 
tidie,  riaea  and  abatea,  aa  the  wavea  of  the  water ; 
which  turns  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the 
hearing  of  them  in  houaea;  and  you  must  so 
much  the  rather  mark  the  differences  of  undula- 
tion, or  of  furrowing  between  the  water  and  the 
air,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  wants  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  is  a  great  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  wavea  rising  in  the  water. 

34.  Inquire  carefully  concerning  the  conflict 
Bud  meeting  of  winds,  which  blow  at  one  and 
the  same  time :  first,  whether  at  the  same  time 
there  blow  several  original  winds,  (for  we  do  not 
speak  of  reverberated  winds.)  which,  if  it  comes 
to  pass,  what  windings  they  engender  and  bring 
.forth  in  their  motion,  and  also  what  condensa- 
tions, and  alterations  they  produce  in  the  body 
of  the  air  ? 

125.  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  same 
time  as  another  blows  here  below  with  us  1  For 
h  bath  been  observed  by  some,  that  sometimes 
the  clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  weather- 
cock upon  a  steeple  stands  another.  Also,  that 
the  clouds  have  been  driven  by  a  strong  gale, 
when  we,  here  below,  have  had  a  great  calm. 

26.  Make  an  exact  particular  deacription  of 
the  motion  of  the  winds  in  driving  on  ships  with 
their  sails. 

27.  Let  there  be  a  description  made  of  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  ships,  and 
the  sails  of  windmills,  in  the  flight  of  hawks 
and  birds ;  also,  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and 
for  sport,  as  of  displayed  colours,  flying  dr^ons, 
duels  with  winds,  ^. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  force  and  power  of  them. 

Of  the  power  of  winds. 

28.  What  winds  do  or  can  do  concerning  cur- 
rents or  tides  of  waters,  in  their  keeping  back, 
putting  forth,  or  inlets  or  overflowings. 

29.  What  they  do  concerning  plants  and  in- 
sects, bringing  in  of  locusts,  blastings  and  mil- 
dews. 


30.  What  they  effect  oooceming  purging  or 
clearing,  and  infecting  of  the  air,  in  plagues,  sick- 
ness, and  diseases  of  beasts. 

31.  What  they  effect  concerning  the  conveying 
to  us  things  (which  we  call)  spiritual,  aa  sounds, 
rays,  and  the  like. 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  prognostics  of  winds,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  predictions,  but  because  they  lead  us  on 
to  the  causes  :  for  prognostics  do  either  show  na 
the  preparations  of  things,  before  they  be  brought 
into  action ;  or  the  beginnings  before  they  flppuur 
to  the  sense. 

Profnoetki  of  winde. 

32.  Let  all  manner  of  good  prognostics  of  winds 
be  carefully  gathered  together,  (besides  astrologi- 
cal ones,  of  which  we  set  down  formerly  how  far 
they  are  to  be  inquired  afVer,)  and  let  them  either 
be  taken  out  of  meteors,  or  waters,  or  instincts  of 
beasts,  or  any  other  way. 

Lastly,  close  up  the  inquisition,  with  inquiring 
after  the  imitations  of  winds,  either  in  natural  or 
artificial  things. 

Imitaliom  of  winds. 

33.  Inquire  of  the  imitations  of  winds  in  na- 
tural things ;  such  as  breaths  enclosed  within  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  breaths  within  the 
receptacles  of  distilling  vessels. 

Inquire  concerning  made  gales,  and  artificial 
winds,  as  bellows,  refrigeratories,  or  coolers  ia 
parlours,  or  dining-rooms,  &o. 

Let  the  heads  or  articles  be  such.  Neither  is 
it  unknown  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  to  some  of  these  according  to  the  small 
quantity  of  experience  that  we  have.  But,  aa  in 
civil  causes,  a  good  lawyer  knows  what  interro- 
gatories the  cause  requires  to  have  witnesses  exa- 
mined upon ;  but  what  the  witnesses  can  answer 
he  knows  not.  The  same  thing  is  incident  to  us 
in  natural  history.  Let  those  who  came  after  us 
endeavour  for  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY. 


7%e  Noma  of  Windi, 

To  the  first  article. 

We  give  names  to  winds  rather  as  they  are 
numbered  in  their  order  and  degreea  than  by  their 
own  antiquity ;  this  we  do  for  memory's  and  per- 
spicuity's sake.    But  we  add  the  old  words  also, 


because  of  the  sssenting  roices  or  opinions  of  old 
authors;  of  which  having  taken  (though  with 
somewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  things, 
they  will  hardly  be  known,  but  under  such  names 
ss  themselves  4iave  used.  Let  the  general  divi 
sion  be  this :  let  cardinal  winds  be  those  which 
blow  from  comers  or  assies  of  the  world;  sem> 
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eardiml,  those  which  blow  in  the  half-wards  of 
those ;  and  median  winds,  those  which  blow  be- 
tween these  half-wards :  likewise  of  those  which 
blow  betwixt  these  half-wards ;  let  those  be  called 
major  medians  which  blow  in  a  quadrant  or  fourth 
part  of  these  divisions:  the  lesser  medians  are 
all  the  rest  Now  the  particular  dirision  is  that 
which  follows : 

Otrdliisl.    North. 

North  and  hy  east. 
Med.  MaJ.  North-north-eaat,  or  aquUo. 

North-«ast,  and  by  north,  or  neaes. 
Santoard.  North-aaat. 

North^aat  and  by  aaat. 
Mad.  MaJ.  Baat-north-aast,  or  caclaa. 

East  and  by  north. 
Gkfdlnal.   Eaat,  or  aubaolanoa. 

Bait  by  aouth. 
Med.  MaJ.  Baat-aouth-aaat,or  ▼ultomoa. 

8ouih-eaat  and  by  aaat. 
Baodeanl.  Soinb-aaat. 

South<«aat  and  by  aooth. 
Med.  MaJ.  Soutb-aoutb^aat,  or  phsnidaa. 

Booth  and  by  aaat. 
Gkrdlsal.   Sooth. 

South  and  by  weat. 
Mad.  MaJ.  South-aouth-weat,  or  libonotua. 

South'Weat  and  by  aoath. 
Saaslcard.  South-weit,  or  liba. 

Sonth-waat  and  by  waat. 
Mad.  MaJ.  Weat-aoutb-weat,  or  aftkua. 

Waat  and  by  aoath. 
Oudlnal.    Waat,  or  fhvoniiia. 

Wast  and  by  north. 
Mad.  MaJ.  Waat-north-wasti  or  coma. 

North-weat  and  by  waat. 
Semkard.  North-wast. 

North-weat  and  by  north,  or  thraselaa. 
Med.  MaJ.  North-north-weat,  or  clreiua. 

North  and  by  west. 

Them  are  also  other  names  of  winds.  Apeliotes, 
the  east  wind,  argestes,  the  south-west,  olympias, 
the  north-west,  scyron,  the  south-east,  hoUespon- 
tios,  the  east-north-east,  for  these  we  care  not. 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  griyen  constant  and 
fixed  names  of  winds,  according  to  the  order  and 
disposition  of  the  regions  of  the  besTens :  we  do 
not  set  much  by  the  comments  of  authors,  since 
the  authors  themselTes  hsTO  little  in  them. 

Dree  Winds. 

To  the  abrth  article. 

1.  There  is  not  a  region  of  the  heaven  from 
whence  the  winds  doth  not  blow.  Yea,  if  you 
divide  the-heaven  into  as  many  regions  as  there 
be  degrees  in  the  horizon,  you  shall  find  winds 
sometimes  blowing  from  every  one  of  them. 

9.  There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it 
never  rains,  or,  at  least,  very  seldom ;  but  there 
is  no  country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow,  and 
that  frequently. 

General  Wind$. 

To  the  aecond  article. 
1.  Concerning  general  winds,  experiments  are 
plain ;  and  it  is  no  marvel,  seeing  that  (espeeiaUy 
Vol.  III.— 56 


within  the  tropics)  we  may  find  places  condemned 
among  the  ancients. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  those  who  sail  between 
the  tropics  in  a  free  and  open  sea,  there  blows  a 
constant  and  settled  wind  (which  the  seamen  call 
a  breexe)  from  east  to  west.  This  wind  is  not  of 
so  little  force,  but  that,  partly  by  its  own  blow- 
ing, and  partly  by  its  guiding  the  current  of  the 
sea,  it  hinderetb  seamen  from  coming  back  again 
the  same  way  they  went  to  Peru. 

2.  In  our  seas  in  Europe,  when  it  is  fair  dry 
weather,  and  no  particular  winds  stirring,  there 
blows  a  Boh  kind  of  gale  from  the  east,  which 
followeth  the  'Sun. 

3.  Our  common  observations  do  admit  that  the 
higher  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  from 
east  to  west;  and  that  it  is  so  likewise  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth,  either  there  is  a  great 
calm,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  and  .if  they  do  not 
so  always,  it  is  because  sometimes  particular 
winds  Mow  aloft  which  overwhelm  this  general 
wind. 

J  QmHon.  If  there  be  any  such  general  wind, 
in  order  to  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  so 
firm  nor  strong  but  that  it  gives  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appeare  most  plainly  amongst  the 
tropics,  by  reason  of  the  larger  circles  which  it 
makes.  And,  likewise,  it  is  so  when  it  blows  on 
high,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  reason  of  its  free 
course.  Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  it  without 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth,  (where  it  blows 
most  gently  and  slowly,)  make  trial  of  it  in  an 
open  and  free  air,  in  an  extreme  calm,  and  in 
high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  very  movable, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  for  at  that  time  the  particu- 
lar eastern  wind  blows  more  sparingly. 

Injunetion,  Observe  diligently  the  vanes  and 
weaUiereocks  upon  the  tops  and  towera  of  chnroh- 
es,  whether,  in  extreme  calms,  they  stand  con- 
tinually towards  the  west  or  not. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

4.  It  is  certun,  that  here  with  us  in  Europe  the 
eastern  wind  is  drying  and  sharp ;  the  west  wind, 
contrariwise,  moist  and  nourishing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reason  that  (it  being  granted  that  the 
air  moves  from  east  to  west)  it  must  of  necessity 
be  that  the  east  wind,  whose  blast  goeth  the  same 
way,  must  needs  disperse  and  attenuate  the  air* 
whereby  the  air  is  made  biting  and  dry;  but  the 
western  wind,  which  blows  the  contrary  way, 
turns  the  airs  back  upon  itself^  and  thickens  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  duU,  and,  at  length, 
moist. 

An  indirect  experiaMnl. 

6.  Consider  the  inquisition  of  the  motion  and 
flowing  of  waters,  whether  they  move  from  east 
to  west;  for,  if  the  two  extremes,  heaven  and 
waters,  delight  in  this  motion,  the  air  which  is 
in  the  midst  will  go  near  to  participate  of  the 
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Caution*  We  eall  the  two  last  experiments  in- 
direct, because  they  do  directlj  show  the  thing 
which  we  aim  at  bat  by  consequence,  which  we 
also  gladly  admit  of  when  we  want  direct  experi- 
ments. 

Injunction,  That  the  breexe  blows  plentifully 
between  the  tropics,  is  most  certain ;  the  cause 
is  very  ambiguous.  The  cause  may  be,  because 
the  air  moves  according  to  the  heaven ;  but  with- 
out the  tropics  almost  imperceivably,  by  reason 
of  the  smaller  circles  which  it  makes ;  within  the 
tropics  manifestly,  because  it  makes  bigger  cir- 
cles. Another  cause  may  be,  because  all  kind  of 
heat  dilates  and  extends  the  air,  and  doth  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  contained  in  its  former  place;  and  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  air,  there  must  needs  be  an 
impulsion  of  the  contiguous  air  which  prodoceth 
this  breexe  as  the  sun  goes  forward ;  and  that  is 
more  evident  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  is 
more  scorching ;  without  it,  is  hardly  perceived. 
And  this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  cross,  or 
a  decisory  instance.  To  clear  this  doubt  you 
may  inquire,  whether  the  breexe  blow  in  the 
night  or  no :  for  the  wheeling  of  the  air  continues 
also  in  the  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  the  breexe  doth 
not  blow  in  the  night,  but  in  the  morning,  and 
when  the  morning  is  pretty  well  spent;  yet  that 
instance  doth  not  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  nightly  condensation  of  the  air  (especially  in 
those  countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  not 
more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing 
in  their  heat  and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound 
that  natural  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participates  of  the  motion  of  the 
heaven,  it  does  not  only  follow  that  the  east  wind 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west 
wind  strives  against  it;  but  also  that  the  north 
wind  blows,  as  it  were,  from  above,  and  the  south 
wind  as  from  below  here  in  our  hemisphere, 
where  the  antarctic  pole  is  under  ground,  and  the 
arctic  pole  is  elevated !  which  hath  likewise  been 
observed  by  the  ancients,  though  staggeringly 
and  obscurely :  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  our 
modem  experience,  because  the  breexe  (which 
may  be  a  motion  of  the  air)  is  not  a  full  east,  but 
a  north-east  wind. 

Stayed  or  Certain  Wtndt, 

To  the  tbird  Brtlele.    ConiMXfcm. 

As,  in  the  inquisition  of  general  winds,  men 
have  suffered  and  been  in  darkness,  so  they  have 
been  troubled  with  a  vertigo  or  giddiness  con- 
cerning stayed  and  certain  winds.  Of  the  former, 
they  say  nothing;  of  the  latter,  they  talk  up  and 
down  at  random.  This  is  the  more  pardonable, 
the  thing  being  various ;  for  these  stayed  winds 
do  change  and  alter  according  to  the  places  where 
they  be :  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italy. 


1.  That  there  are  stayed  winds  in  some  pli 
the  very  name  that  is  given  them  doth  declare  it, 
as  the  other  name  of  etesiaes  means  anniTersaiy 
or  yearly  winds. 

2.  The  ancients  attributed  the  cause  of  the 
overflovring  of  Nilus  to  the  blowing  of  the  etesian 
(that  is  to  say,  northern)  winds  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  which  did  hinder  the  river's  mnning  into  the 
sea,  and  turned  the  stream  of  it  back. 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea  which  can 
neither  be  attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the 
ocean,  nor  to  the  running  down  from  higher 
places,  nor  the  straitness  of  the  opposite  shores, 
nor  to  promontories  running  out  into  the  sea,  but 
are  merely  guided  and  governed  by  these  stayed 
winds. 

4.  Those  who  will  not  have  Columbus  to  havo 
conceived  such  a  strong  opinion  concerning  the 
West  Indies  by  the  relation  of  a  Spanish  pilot, 
and  much  less  believe  that  he  might  gather  it  oat 
of  some  obscure  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  have 
this  refuge ;  that  he  might  conjecture  there  was 
some  continent  in  the  west  by  the  certain  and 
stayed  winds  which  blew  from  them  towards  the 
shores  of  Lusitania  or  Portugal.  A  doubtful,  and 
not  very  probable  thing,  seeing  that  the  voyage 
of  winds  will  hardly  reach  so  large  a  distance. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  great  honour  due  to  diis 
inquisition,  if  the  finding  of  this  new  world  be 
due  to  one  of  those  axioms  or  observations, 
whereof  it  comprehends  many. 

5.  Wheresoever  are  high  and  snowy  mountains, 
from  thence  blow  stayed  winds,  untU  that  time  as 
the  snow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  believe  also  that  from  great  pools  which 
are  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  there  blow  stayed 
winds  in  those  seasons,  when  as  they  begin  to 
dry  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  of  this  I 
have  no  certainty. 

7.  Wheresoever  vapours  are  engendered  in 
abundance,  and  that  at  certain  times,  be  sure 
that  stayed  winds  will  blow  there  at  the  same 
times. 

8.  If  stayed  and  certain  winds  blow  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  cannot  be  found  near  at  hand, 
assure  youreelf  that  those  certain  winds  are 
strangere,  and  come  from  far. 

9.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  stayed  winds  do 
not  blow  in  the  night-time,  but  do  rise  about 
three  honra  after  sunrising.  Surely  such  winds 
are  tired,  as  it  were,  with  a  long  journey,  that 
they  can  scarcely  break  through  the  thickness  of 
the  night  air,  but  being  stirred  up  again  by  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  they  go  forward  by  little 
and  little.  * 

10.  All  stayed  winds  (unless  they  blow  from 
some  neighbouring  places)  are  weak,  and  yield 
unto  sudden  winds. 

11.  There  are  many  stayed  winds  which  are 
not  perceivable,  and  which  we  do  not  observe,  by 
reason  of  their  weakness,  whereby  they  are  over- 
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thiQOwn  by  the  free  winds.  Wherefore  in  the 
winter  they  are  hardly  taken  notice  of,  when  the 
free  winds  wander  most :  but  are  more  observa- 
ble in  the  summer,  when  those  wandering  winds 
grow  weak. 

13.  In  Europe  these  are  the  chief  stayed  winds, 
north  winds  from  the  solstice,  and  they  are  both 
forerunners  and  followers  of  the  dogstar.  West 
winds  from  the  equinoctial  in  autumn,  east  winds 
from  the  spring  equinoctial;  as  for  the  winter 
solstice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be  taken  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  varieties. 

13.  The  winds  called  ornithii,  or  bird  winds, 
had  that  name  given  them  because  they  bring 
birds  out  of  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea,  into 
warm  climates;  and  they  belong  not  to  stayed 
winds,  because  they  for  the  most  part  keep  no 
punctual  time :  and  the  birds,  they  for  the  con- 
venience  of  them,  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
later :  and  many  times  when  they  have  begun  to 
blow  a  little,  and  torn,  the  birds  being  forsaken 
by  it,  are  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  fall 
into  ships. 

14.  The  returns  of  these  certain  or  stayed  winds 
are  not  so  precise  at  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  flow- 
ing of  the  sea  is.  Some  authors  do  set  down  a 
day,  but  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  than  any  con- 
stant observation. 

Customary  or  Attending  Winds. 

or  th«  fourth  mad  fifth  articlM.    Oonii«zion. 

The  word  of  attending  wind  is  ours,  and  we 
thought  good  to  give  it,  that  the  observation  con- 
cerning them  be  not  lost,  nor  confounded.  The 
meaning  is  this,  divide  the  year  if  you  please  (in 
what  country  soever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or 
live  parts,  and  if  any  one  certain  wind  blow,  then 
two,  three,  or  four  of  those  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  but  one;- we  call  that  wind  which  blows 
most  frequently  the  customary,  or  attending  wind 
of  that  country,  and  likewise  of  the  times. 

I.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  attendants 
of  the  world,  for  they,  with  those  which  are  within 
their  sections  or  divisions,  blow  oftener  over  all  the 
world,  than  either  the  east  or  the  west. 

9.  All  the  free  winds  (not  the  customary)  are 
more  attendant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer ; 
but  roost  of  all  in  the  autumn  and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  are  attendants  rather  in  the 
countries  without  the  tropics,  and  about  the  polar 
eircles,  than  within :  for  in  frozen  and  in  torrid 
countries,  for  the  most  part  they  blow  more  spar- 
ingly, in  the  middle  regions  they  are  more  fre- 
quent. 

4.  Also  all  free  winds,  especially  the  strongest 
'and  roost  forcible  of  them,  do  blow  oftener  and 
more  strongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at  noon 
and  night. 

6.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places, 
and  where  there  be  caves,  than  in  solid  and  firm 
ground. 


Injunction,  Human  diligence  hath  almost 
ceased  and  stood  still  in  the  observation  of  attend- 
ing winds  in  particular  places,  which,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  been,  that  observation 
being  profitable  for  many  things.  I  remember, 
I  asked  a  certain  merchant,  (a  wise  and  discreet 
man,)  who  had  made  a  plantation  in  Greenland, 
and  had  wintered  there,  why  that  country  was  so 
extreme  cold,  seeing  it  stood  in  a  reasonable  tem- 
perate climate.  He  said,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  reported ;  but  that  the  cause  was  twofold : 
One  was,  that  the  masses  and  heaps  of  ice  which 
came  out  of  the  Scythian  sea  were  carried  thither. 
The  other  (which  he  also  thought  to  be  the  better 
reason)  was  because  the  west  wind  there  blows 
many  parts  of  the  year,  more  than  the  east  wind ; 
as  also  (said  he)  it  doth  with  us;  but  there  it 
blows  from  the  continent,  and  cold,  but  with  us 
from  the  sea,  and  warmish.  And  (said  he)  if  the 
east  wind  should  blow  here  in  England  so  often 
and  constantly  as  the  west  wind  does  there,  we 
should  have  far  colder  weather,  even  equal  to  that 
as  is  there. 

6.  The  west  winds  are  attendants  of  the  pome* 
ridian  or  afternoon  houra :  for,  towards  the  de- 
clining of  the  sun,  the  winds  blow  oftener  from 
the  east  than  from  the  west 

7.  The  south  wind  is  attendant  on  the  night; 
for  it  rises  and  blows  more  strongly  in  the  night, 
and  the  north  wind  in  the  daytime. 

8.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences 
between  winds  which  are  attendant  on  the  sea, 
and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  the  land. 
That  is  one  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus 
occasion  to  find  out  the  new  world ;  namely,  that 
sea  winds  are  not  stayed,  but  land  winds  are :  for 
the  sea  abounding  in  vapours,  which  are  indiffer- 
ently everywhere,  winds  are  also  engendered  in- 
differently everywhere,  and  with  great  inconstancy 
are  carried  here  and  there,  having  no  certain  begin- 
nings nor  sources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike 
for  the  begetting  of  winds :  some  places  are  more 
efficacious  to  enorender  and  increase  winds,  some 
less:  wherefore  they  stand  most  from  that  part 
where  they  have  their  nourishment,  and  take  their 
rise  from  thence. 

9.  Acosta  is  unconstant  in  his  own  position. 
He  saith  that  at  Peru,  and  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
south  sea,  south  winds  do  blow  almost  the  whole 
year:  and  he  saith  in  another  place,  that  upon 
those  coasts  sea  winds  do  blow  chiefiiest  But  the 
south  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewise 
the  north  and  east  wind  also,  and  the  west  wind 
is  their  only  sea  wind.  We  must  take  that  which 
he  sets  down  more  certainly;  namely,  that  the 
south  wind  is  an  attending  and  familiar  wind  of 
those  countries :  unless,  perad venture,  in  the  name 
of  the  south  sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  meaning,  or 
his  speech,  meaning  the  west  by  the  south,  which 
blows  from  the  south  sea.  But  the  sea  which 
they  call  the  south  sea  is  not  properly  the  south 
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fea ;  but  as  a  second  western  ocean,  being  stretched 
out  in  the  like  situation  as  the  Atlantic  sea  is. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  questionless  more  moist  than 
land  winds,  but  yet  they  are  more  pare,  and  will 
easilier,  and  witii  more  equality  be  incorporated 
wifh  the  pure  air.  For  terrestrial  winds  are  ill 
composed,  and  smoky.  Neither  let  any  one  ob- 
ject, that  they  ought  to  be  grosser  by  reason  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  For  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
salt  doth  not  rise  in  Tapours. 

11.  Sea  winds  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  by  reason 
of  the  two  foresaid  qualities,  humidity  and  pure- 
ness.  For  by  humidity  they  mitigate  the  colds, 
(for  dryness  increaseth  both  heat  and  cold,)  and 
with  their  pureness  they  cool.  Therefore  without 
the  tropics  they  are  lukewarm,  within  the  tropics 
they  are  cold. 

19.  I  belieye  that  sea  winds  are  everywhere 
attendant  upon  particular  countries,  especially 
such  as  stand  upon  the  sea-coasts :  that  is  to  say, 
winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  side  where 
the  sea  is,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plenty  of  mat- 
ter which  winds  have  in  the  sea,  than  in  the  land ; 
unless  there  be  some  firm  wind  blowing  from  the 
land,  for  some  peculiar  reason.  But  let  no  man 
confound  firm  or  stayed  winds  with  attendant 
winds :  the  attendants  being  always  more  fre- 
quent; but  the  stayed  ones  for  the  most  part 
blowing  more  seldom.  But  that  is  common  to 
them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from 
which  they  receive  their  nourishment. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement 
than  land  winds :  yet  when  they  cease,  the  sea  is 
calmer  from  the  shores  than  near  unto  them ;  inso- 
much that  mariners,  to  avoid  calms,  will  some- 
times coast  along  ihe  shore,  rather  than  launch 
into  the  deep. 

14.  Winds  which  are  called  tropei,  that  is  to 
say,  retorted,  namely,  such  as,  when  they  have 
blown  a  little  way,  suddenly  turn  again,  such 
winds  I  say  blow  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore : 
but  retorted  winds  and  whirlwinds  are  most  com- 
monly in  gulfs  of  seas. 

15.  Some  small  gales  blow  for  the  most  part 
about  all  great  waters,  and  they  are  most  felt  in  a 
morning ;  but  more  about  rivers  than  at  sea,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  which  is  between  a  land 
gale  and  a  water  gale. 

16.  In  places  which  are  near  the  sea,  trees  bow 
and  bend,  as  shunning  the  sea  air :  but  that  comes 
not  through  any  averseness  to  them;  but  sea 
winds,  by  reason  of  their  humidity  and  thickness, 
are  as  it  were  more  heavy  and  ponderous. 

T%e  QuoHtieM  and  Powara  cf  Winds, 

To  the  leventh.  twentj-eighth,  twenty-ninth,  thirtieth,  and 
thirty-flret  articles.    Connexion^ 

Concerning  the  qualities  and  powers  of  winds, 
men  have  made  careless  and  various  observations : 
we  will  cull  out  the  roost  certain,  and  the  rest,  as 
too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  themselves. 


1.  With  as  the  south  wind  is  rainy,  and  the 
northern  wind  clear  and  fair,  the  one  gathers  to- 
gether and  nourishes  the  clouds ;  the  other  scat- 
ters and  casts  them  off.  Wherefore  the  poets, 
when  they  speak  of  the  deluge,  feign  the  northern 
wind  at  that  time  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  the 
south  wind  to  be  sent  out  with  very  large  com- 
mission. 

8.  The  west  wind  hath  with  us  been  held  to  be 
the  wind  which  blew  in  the  golden  age,  the  com- 
panion of  a  perpetual  spring,  and  a  cherisher  of 
flowers. 

3.  Paracelsus  his  scholars,  when  they  sooght 
for  a  place  for  their  three  principles  in  Juno's 
temple  also,  which  is  the  air,  placed  three,  hot 
found  no  place  for  the  east  wind. 

Tliey  Mereary  aeerlbe  to  the  eovth  wladi. 
To  the  rich  western  blMtithe  enlphar  mlnee» 
And  nif  f  ed  Boreas'  blasts  the  sad  salt  finds. 

4.  But  with  US  in  England  the  east  wind  is 
thought  to  be  mischievous,  so  that  it  goes  for  a 
proverb,  ^  that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  it  is 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beast." 

6w  The  south  wind  blows  from  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  the  north  from  the  absence  in  our  hemis- 
phere. The  east  wind  in  order  to  the  motion  of 
the  air,  the  west  wind  from  the  sea,  the  east  wind 
from  the  continent,  most  commonly  in  Europe 
and  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  These  are  the 
most  radical  and  essential  differences  of  winds ; 
from  which  truly  and  really  depend  most  of  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  winds. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  not  so  anniversary  or 
yearly,  nor  so  stayed  as  the  northern  wind  is,  but 
more  wandering  and  free ;  and  when  it  is  stayed, 
it  is  so  soft  and  mild  that  it  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  Tower,  and  more  lateral, 
and  blowing  of  one  side ;  the  northern  wind  is 
higher  and  blows  from  above ;  we  do  not  mean 
the  polar  elevation  and  depression  of  which  we 
have  spoken  formerly ;  but  because  the  north 
wind  for  the  most  part  hath  its  beginnings  higher, 
and  the  south  wind  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  as. 

8.  The  south  wind  to  us  is  rain,  (as  we  said 
before,)  but  in  Africa  it  causes  clear  weather,  but 
bringing  great  heat  along  with  it,  and^iot  cold,  as 
some  have  affirmed.  In  Africa  it  is  pretty  health- 
ful, but  to  us,  if  the  south  wind  last  long  with 
fair  weather  and  without  rain,  it  is  very  pestilent. 

9.  The  south  winds  and  west  winds  do  not 
engender  vapours,  bat  they  blow  from  those 
coasts  where  there  is  great  store  of  them,  by 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  sun*s  heat,  which 
draws  forth  the  vapours,  and  therefore  they  are 
rainy.  But  if  they  blow  from  dry  places,  which 
have  no  vapours  in  them,  they  are  fair.  But, 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  they  are  pure  and 
sometimes  turbulent. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  here  with  us, 
seem  to  be  confederate,  and  are  warm  and  moist^ 
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and  on  the  other  side  the  north  and  east  winds 
have  some  affinity  between  them,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

11.  The  north  and  south  winds  (wheFeof  we 
have  also  spoken  before)  do  blow  oAener  than 
the  east  and  west  winds,  because  there  is  a  great 
inequality  of  vapours  in  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  sun,  but  to 
the  east  and  to  the  west  the  sun  is,  as  it  were, 
indifferent. 

13.  The  south  wind  is  Tory  healthful  when  it 
comes  from  the  sea,  but  when  it  blows  from  the 
continent  it  is  more  unheahhful ;  and  so,  contra- 
riwise, the  north  wind  is  suspicious  blowing 
from  the  sea,  from  the  continent  it  is  healthful. 
Likewise,  the  south  sea  wind  is  very  agreeable 
with  plants  and  fruits,  killing  their  cankers,  or 
rusts,  and  other  hurtful  annoyances. 

13.  A  gentle  south  wind  doth  assemble  and 
gather  together  clouds  much,  especially  if  it  con- 
tinue but  a  short  while ;  but  if  it  blow  too  bois- 
terously, or  long,  it  clouds  4he  sky  and  brings  in 
rain.  But  especially  when  it  ceases  or  grows 
remiss,  more  than  in  its  beginning,  and  when  it 
is  in  its  chtefest  vigour. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  begins  to  blow 
or  ceases,  for  the  most  part  there  are  changes  of 
weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  and  from  hot  to  cold, 
and  contrariwise.  The  north  wind  many  times 
rises  and  ceases,  the  former  weather  remaining 
and  continuing. 

15.  After  hoary  frosts  and  long  continued 
snow,  there  scarcely  blows  any  other  wind  than 
a  south  wind,  there  being,  as  it  were,  a  concoc- 
tion or  digestion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  last 
dissolves ;  neither  doth  rain  also  follow ;  but  this 
likewise  happens  in  changes  or  intervals  of  fair 
weather. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows 
stronger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  especially 
in  winter  nights.  But  the  north  wind,  if  it  rise 
in  the  night,  (which  is  contrary  to  its  custom,)  it 
doth  usually  last  above  three  days. 

17.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  the  waves 
swell  higher  than  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
though  it  blows  with  an  equal  or  lesser  force. 

18.  The  sooth  Wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes 
blue  and  more  bright  than  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  which  causes  it  to  look  darker  and  blacker. 

19.  When  the  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  sud- 
den, it  sometimes  betokens  rain;  and,  again, at 
other  times,  when  on  a  sudden  it  grows  colder,  it 
likewise  betokens  rain.  But  this  happens  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  winds ;  for  if  the  air 
grow  warm  whilst  the  south  or  east  wind  blows, 
there  is  rain  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  it  grows 
cold  during  the  northern  or  western  blasts. 

20.  The  south  wind  blows  for  the  most  part 
entire  and  alone.  But  the  north  wind  blowing, 
especially  the  east-north-east,  or  the  north-west, 
oftentimes  contrary  and  various,  or  divers  winds 


blow  together,  whereby  they  are  broken  and  dis- 
turbed. 

31.  Beware  of  a  northern  wind  when  yon  sow 
seed,  neither  would  I  wish  any  one  to  inoeulate 
or  graft  in  a  southern  wind. 

23.  Leaves  fall  from  trees  soonest  en  the  south 
side,  bat  vine  sprouts  or  stalks  bud  forth,  and 
grow  most  that  way. 

23.  In  large  pasture,  shepherds  must  take  oare 
(as  Pliny  saith)  to  bring  their  flocks  to  the  north 
side,  that  they  may  feed  against  the  south.  For, 
if  they  feed  towards  the  north,  they  grow  lame 
and  blear-eyed,  and  distempered  in  their  bellies. 
The  northern  wind,  also,  doth  so  weaken  their 
coupling,  that  if  they  couple  looking  that  way, 
they  will  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  ewe-lambs. 
But  Pliny  doth  not  stand  very  stiffly  to  this 
opinion,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  it  up  upon 
trust  and  borrowed  it. 

34.  Winds  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  manner 
of  grain  at  three  times,  namely,  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  falling  of  the  flower,  and  when  the 
grain  itself  is  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  com 
out  of  the  ear,  and,  at  the  other  two  times, 
either  they  blast  the  flower  or  blow  it  off. 

25.  While  the  south  wind  blows,  men's  breath 
grows  ranker,  all  creatures'  appetites  decay,  pes** 
tilent  diseases  reign,  men  wax  more  alow  and 
dull.  But  when  the  wind  is  northwardly,  men 
are  more  lively,  healthful,  and  greedy  after  food. 
Yet  the  northern  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are 
troubled  with  the  phthisiok,  cough,  gout,  or  any 
other  sharp  defluzions. 

26.  An  east  wind  is  dry,  piercing,  and  mor- 
tifying. The  west  wind  moist,  meek,  and  nou- 
rishing. 

37.  If  the  east  wind  blow  when  the  spring  is 
any  thing  forward,  it  is  hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing 
in  of  worms  and  caterpillars,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  spared:  neither  is  it  very  good  to 
grain.  Contrariwise,  the  west  wind  is  very  pro- 
pitious and  friendly  to  herbs,  flowers,  and  all 
manner  of  vegetables.  And  so  is  the  east  wind 
too  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

38.  Western  winds  are  more  vehement  than 
eastern  winds,  and  bow  and  bend  trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather,  which  begins  when  the 
east  wind  blows,  doth  last  longer  than  that  which 
begins  when  a  west  wind  blows,  and  may  perad- 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  wind,  when  they  once 
begin  to  blow,  blow  more  constantly ;  the  south 
and  west  wind  are  more  mutable. 

31.  In  an  eastern  wind  all  visible  things  do  ap- 
pear bigger;  but  in  a  western  wind  all  audible 
things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds  of  bells  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  east-north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to 
it.  It  is  a  proverb  amongst  the  Greeks  to  com- 
pare it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying  out  money  do 
swallow  it  up.    It  is  a  vehement  and  large  wind« 
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which  cannot  ramoTc  deads  so  fast,  as  they  will 
turn  back  and  press  upon  it  Which  is  likewise 
seen  in  great  fires,  which  grow  stronger  against 
the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  semicardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  median. 

34.  Median  winds  from  north  to  north-east  are 
more  fair,  from  north-east  to  east  more  stormy. 
Likewise  from  east  to  south-east  more  fair,  from 
south-east  to  south  more  stormy.  Likewise  from 
south  to  south-west  more  fair,  from  south-west  to 
west  more  stormy.  Likewise  from  west  to  north- 
west more  fair;  from  north*west  to  north  more 
stormy.  So  that,  proceeding  according  to  the 
order  of  the  heavens,  the  median  winds  of  the 
first  halfward  are  always  disposed  to  fair  weather, 
those  of  the  latter  halfward  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

35.  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms,  with 
falling  of  broken  clouds  are,  when  such  cold 
winds  as  participate  of  the  north  do  blow,  as  the 
north-west,  north-north-west,  north-north-east, 
north-east,  and  east  north-east.  Wherefore  those 
thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Likewise  snowy  winds  come  from  the 
north,  but  it  is  from  those  median  winds  which 
are  not  stormy,  as  the  north.west,  and  north-east, 
and  by  north. 

37.  Winds  gain  their  natures  and  properties 
fire  ways  only :  either  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  sun;  or  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  natural  motion  of  the  air;  or  by  the  diversity 
of  the  matter  which  feedeth  them,  by  which  they 
are  engendered ;  as  sea,  snow,  marishes,  or  the 
like;  or  by  the  tincture  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  by  their  original  local  begin- 
ningB :  on  high,  nnder  ground,  in  the  middle ;  all 
which  things  the  ensuing  articles  will  better  de- 
clare and  explain. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  to  dry,  yea,  more 
than  the  son  itself,  because  the  sun  draws  out  the 
▼apoura ;  but  if  it  be  not  very  fervent,  it  doth  not 
disperse  them;  but  the  wind  both  draws  them 
out,  and  carries  them  away.  But  the  south  wind 
doth  this  least  of  any ;  and  both  timber  and  stones 
sweat  more  when  the  south  wind  blows  a  little, 
than  when  it  is  calm  and  lies  still. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  sum- 
mer winds ;  insomuch  that  such  as  make  musical 
instrumente  will  stay  for  March  winds  to  dry  their 
stuff  they  make  their  instruments  of,  to  make  it 
more  porous,  and  better  sounding. 

40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and 
cleanse  it  from  all  putrefaction,  so  that  such  yeare 
as  are  most  windy,  are  most  healthful. 

41.  The  sun  is  like  to  princes,  who  sometimes 
having  appointed  deputies  in  some  remote  coun- 
tries, the  subjects  there  are  more  obsequious  to 
those  deputies,  and  yield  them  more  respect  than 
to  the  prince  himself.  And  so  the  winds  which 
have  their  power  and  origin  from  the  sun,  do 


govern  the  temperatures  of  the  countries,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  air,  as  much  or  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  Insomuch  that  Pern  (which,  by 
reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  ocean,  the  vastnsss 
of  rivere,  and  exceeding  great  and  high  hills, 
hath  abundance  of  winds  and  blasts  blowing 
there)  may  contend  with  Europe  for  a  temperate 
and  sweet  air. 

42.  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  foree  and  power  of 
winds  be  so  great,  as  it  is  found  to  be ;  vehement 
winds  being  as  inundations,  torrents,  and  flow- 
ing of  the  spacious  air,  neither  (if  we  attentively 
heed  it)  is  their  power  any  great  matter.  They 
can  throw  down  trees,  which,  with  their  tops, 
like  unto  spread  .sails,  give  them  advantage  to  do 
it,  and  are  a  burden  to  themselves.  Likewise 
they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings ;  strong  and 
firm  ones  they  cannot,  without  earthquakes  join 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  blow  all  the 
snow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  burying  the  valley 
that  is  below  them  with  it ;  as  it  befel  Solomon 
in  the  Sultanian  fields.  They  will  also,  some- 
times, drive  in  watera,  and  cause  great  inunda- 
tions. 

43.  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  up  rivera,  and 
leave  the  channels  bare.  For  if,  after  a  great 
drought,  a  strong  wind  blows  with  the  current 
for  many  days,  so  that  it,  as  it  were,  sweeps  away 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  keeps  the 
sea  water  from  coming  in,  the  river  will  dry  up 
in  many  places  where  it  doth  not  use  to  be  so. 

Monition.  Turn  the  poles,  and,  withal,  turn 
the  observations  as  concerning  the  north  and 
south.  For,  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun 
being  the  cause,  it  must  vary  according  to  the 
poles.  But  this  may  be  a  constant  thing,  that 
there  is  more  sea  towards  the  south,  and  more 
land  towards  the  north,  which  doth  not  a  little 
help  the  winds. 

Monition,  AVinds  are  made  or  engendered  a 
thousand  ways,  as  by  the  subsequent  inquisition 
it  will  appear ;  so,  to  fix  that  observation  in  a  thing 
so  various,  is  not  very  easy.  Yet,  those  things 
which  we  have  set  down  are,  for  the  most  part, 
most  certain. 

Local  Btginmng$  cf  Windk. 
To  the  eighth  article.    Connexion. 

To  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  a 
thing  which  requires  a  deep  search  and  inquisi- 
tion, seeing  that  the  whence  and  whither  of 
winds  are  things  noted  even  in  the  Scripture,  to 
be  abstruse  and  hidden.  Neither  do  we  now 
speak  of  the  fountains  or  beginnings  of  particu- 
lar winds,  (of  which  more  shall  be  said  hereafler,) 
but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds  in  general.  Some 
fetch  them  from  above,  some  search  for  them  in 
the  deep  :  but,  in  the  middle,  (where  they  are  for 
the  most  part  engendered,)  nobody  hardly  looks 
for  them :  such  is  the  custom  of  men  to  inquire 
afler  things  which  are  obscure,  and  omit  those 
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things  which  lie,  as  it  were,  in  their  way. 
This  is  certain,  that  winds  are  either  inbred  or 
strangers ;  for  winds  are,  as  it  were,  merchants  of 
vapours,  which  being  by  them  gathered  into 
clouds,  they  carry  out  and  bring  in  again  into 
countries,  fW>m  whence  winds  are  again  returned, 
as  it  were,  by  exchange.  But  let  us  now  inquire 
concerning  native  winds,  for  those  which,  coming 
from  another  place,  are  strangers,  are  in  another 
place  natives.  There  are  three  local  beginnings 
of  them :  they  either  breathe,  or  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  or  are  cast  down  from  above,  or  are  here 
made  up  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  which  are 
east  down  from  abo?e,  are  of  a  double  generation ; 
for  they  are  either  cast  down  before  they  be  form- 
ed into  clouds,  or  afterwards  composed  of  rarefied 
and  dispersed  clouds.  Let  us  now  see  what  is 
the  history  of  these  things. 

1.  The  poets  feigned  Eolus  his  kingdom  to  be 
placed  under  ground  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  winds*  prison  was,  ont  of  which  they  were  at 
times  let  forth. 

3.  Some  philosophical  divines,  moved  by  those 
words  of  Scripture, '» He  brings  forth  the  winds 
out  of  his  treasures,*'  think  that  the  winds  come 
out  of  some  treasuries;  namely,  places  under 
ground,  amongst  the  mines  of  minerals.  But 
this  is  nothing ;  for  the  Scripture  speaketh  like- 
wise of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  hail,  which, 
doubtless,  are  engendered  above. 

3.  Questionless,  in  subterraneal  places  there 
is  great  store  of  air,  which  it  is  very  likely  some- 
times breathes  oat  by  little  and  little,  and  some- 
times, again,  upon  urgent  causes,  must  needs 
come  rushing  forth  together. 

An  indirect  experiment. 
In  great  jjroughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  ground  is  cleft  and  chopped,  there 
breaks  out  water  many  times  in  dry  and  sandy 
places ;  which,  if  waters  (being  a  gross  body) 
do,  though  it  be  but  seldom,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  (which  is  a  subtile  and  tenuous  body)  may 
often  do  it. 

4.  If  the  air  breathes  out  of  the  earth  by  little 
and  little,  and  scatteringly,  it  is  little  perceiired 
at  the  first;  but  when  many  of  those  small  ema- 
nations, or  comings  out,  are  come  together,  there 
is  a  wind  produced,  as  a  river  out  of  several 
springs.  And  this  seems  to  be  so,  becayse  it  hath 
been  obserired  by  the  ancients,  that  many  winds, 
in  those  places  where  they  begin,  do  at  first  blow 
but  softly,  which  afterward  grow  stronger  and 
increase  in  their  progrress  like  unto  rivers. 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea^  and  some 
lakes  also,  which  swell  extremely  when  there  is 
no  wind  stirring,  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
some  subterraneal  wind. 

6.  There  is  great  quantity  of  subterraneal  spi- 
rit required  to  shake  or  cleave  the  earth ;  less  will 
serve  turn  for  the  raising  of  water.    Wherefore 


earthquakes  come  but  seldom,  risings  and  swell- 
ings of  waters  are  more  frequent. 

7.  Likewise  it  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of 
that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and  rise  before 
tempests. 

6.  The  weak  subterraneal  spirit  which  is 
breathed  out  scatteringly  is  not  perceived  upon 
the  earth  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  by  reason 
the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  but  when  it  issues  from 
under  the  water,  it  is  presently  perceived  (by 
reason  of  the  water's  continuity)  by  some  manner 
of  swelling. 

9.  We  resolved  before  that  in  cavernous  and 
denny  places  there  were  attendant  winds;  inso- 
much that  those  winds  seem  to  have  their  local 
beginnings  out  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  and  rocky  hills  winds  are  found 
to  breathe  sooner,  (namely,  before  they  be  per- 
ceived in  the  valleys,)  and  more  frequently, 
(namely,  when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,) 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous  and 
hollow. 

11.  In  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  country,  out  of  certain 
caves  (as  Gilbertus  relateth)  are  such  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  clothes  or  linen  laid  out 
there  upon  any  occasion,  are  blown  up,  and  carried 
a  great  way  up  into  the  air. 

12.  In  Aber  Barry,  near  Severn  in  Wales,  in 
a  rocky  cliff,  are  certain  holes,  to  which  if  you 
lay  your  ear,  you  shall  bear  divers  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

Acosta  hath  observed  that  the  towns  of  Plata 
and  Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  not  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  and  both  situated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  so  that  they  differ  not  in  that;  and  yet 
Potosi  hath  a  cold  and  winter-like  air,  and  Plata 
hath  a  mild  and  spring-like  temperature,  which 
difference  it  seems  may  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
mines  which  are  near  Potosi ;  which  showeth 
that  there  are  breathing-places  of  the  earth,  as  in 
relation  to  hot  and  cold. 

13.  If  the  earth  be  the  first  cold  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Parmenides,  (whose  opinion  is  not  con- 
temptible, seeing  cold  and  density  are  knit  tog^ 
ther  by  a  strict  knot,)  it  is  no  less  probable  that 
there  are  hotter  breaths  sent  out  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth  than  are  cast  down  from  the  cold 
of  the  higher  air.    ■ 

14.  There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia,  and 
the  country  of  Gyrene,  (as  some  of  the  ancients 
record,)  into  which  if  you  cast  a  stone,  there  will 
presently  arise  tempests,  as  if  the  stone  had 
broken  some  covering  of  a  place,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  winds  was  enclosed. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

^tna  and  divers  other  mountains  cast  out 
fire ;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  air  may  likewise 
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break  forth,  etpeciallj  betngf  dilatated  aad  set  into 
motion  by  heat  in  subterraneal  places. 

15.  It  bath  been  noted,  that  both  before  and 
alter  earthquakes  there  hath  blown  certain  nozioas 
and  foreign  winds;  as  there  are  certain  little 
smothers  usually  before  and  after  great  firings 
and  burnings. 

MofUHoru  The  air  shut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced 
to  break  out  for  several  causes :  sometimes  a  mass 
of  earth,  ill  joined  together,  falls  into  a  hollow 
place  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  waters  do  ingulf 
themseWes;  sometimes  the  air  is  extended  by 
subterraneal  heats,  and  seeks  for  more  room : 
sometimes  the  earth,  which  before  was  solid  and 
vaulted,  being  by  fires  turned  into  ashes,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  itself  up,  falls.    And  many  such  like 


And  so  these  inquisitions  have  been  made  con- 
earning  the  first  local  beginning  of  winds.  Now 
Iblloweth  the  second  origin,  or  beginning  from 
aboTe,  namely,  from  that  which  ti^ey  call  the 
middle  region  of  the  air. 

Monition^  But  let  no  man  understand  what 
hath  been  spoken  so  far  amiss,  as  if  we  should 
deny  the  rest  of  the  winds  also  are  brought  forth 
of  the  earth  by  rapours.  But  this  first  kind  was 
of  winds  which  come  forth  of  the  earth,  being 
already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

16.  It  hath  been  obsenred,  that  there  is  a  mur- 
muring of  woods  before  we  do  plainly  perceive 
the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjectured  that  th<«  wind 
descends  from  a  higher  place,  which  is  likewise 
observed  in  hills,  (as  we  said  before,)  but  the 
cause  is  more  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
cavity and  hollowness  of  the  hills. 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them) 
shooting  stars,  and  it  comes  that  way  as  the  star 
hath  shot ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion  comes  to  us. 

18.  The  opening  of  the  firmament  and  disper- 
sion of  clouds,  are  prognostics  of  wind  before 
they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  also  shows  that 
the  winds  begin  above. 

19.  Small  stars  are  not  seen  before  the  rising 
of  winds,  though  the  night  be  clear  and  fair;  be- 
cause (K  should  seem)  the  air  grows  thick,  and 
is  less  transparent,  by  reason  of  that  matter  which 
afterward  is  turned  into  wind. 

90.  There  appear  circles  about  the  body  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  looks  sometimes  blood-red  at  its 
setting,  the  moon  rises  red  at  her  fourth  rising : 
and  there  are  many  more  prognostics  of  winds  on 
high,  (whereof  we  will  speak  in  its  proper  place,) 
which  shows  that  the 'matter  of  the  winds  is 
there  begun  and  prepared. 

21.  In  these  experiments  you  must  note  that 
difference  we  speak  of,  namely,  of  the  twofold 
generation  of  winds  on  high ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  gathering  together  of  vapours  into  a  cloud, 
and  after.  For  the  prognostics  of  circles  about, 
and  colours  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  something 


of  the  cload ;  but  that  darting  and  oocnltation  of 
the  lesser  stars  is  in  fair  and  clear  weather. 

23.  When  the  wind  comes  out  of  a  cloud  ready 
formed,  either  the  cloud  is  totally  dispersed,  apd 
turned  into  wind,  or  it  is  torn  and  rent  in  sunder, 
and  the  winds  break  out,  as  in  a  storm. 

23.  There  are  many  indirect  experiments  in 
the  world  concerning  the  repercussion  by  cold. 
So  that,  it  being  certain  that  there  are  most  ex* 
treme  colds  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  it  is 
likewise  plain  that  vapours,  for  the  most  part, 
cannot  break  through  that  place  without  being 
joined  and  gathered  together,  or  darted,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular is  true  and  sound. 

The  third  local  beginning  of  winds  is  of  those 
which  are  engendered  here  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  air,  which  we  also  call  swellings  or  overbur- 
denings  of  the  air;  a  thing  very  familiar  and 
frequent,  yet  passed  over  with  silence. 

A  CommerUaiion,  The  generation  of  those  winds 
which  are  made  up  in  this  lower  part  of  the  airt 
is  a  thing  no  more  obscure  than  this :  namely, 
that  the  air  newly  composed  and  made  up  of 
water,  and  attenuated  and  dissolved  vapours, join- 
ed with  the  first  air,  cannot  be  contained  within 
the  same  bounds  as  it  was  before,  but  groweth 
out  and  is  turned,  and  takes  up  further  room. 
Yet  there  are  in  this  two  things  to  be  granted :. 
First,  that  one  drop  of  water  turned  into  air, 
(whatsoever  they  fabulously  speak  of  the  tenth 
proportion  of  the  elements,)  requires  at  least  a 
hundred  times  more  room  than  it  had  before. 
Secondly,  that  a  little  new  air,  and  moved,  added 
to  the  old  air,  shaketh  the  whole,  and  sets  it  into 
motion ;  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  little  wind  that 
comes  forth  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  in  at  a  little 
crevice  of  a  window  or  wall,  that  wiU  set  all  the 
air  which  is  in  a  room  in  motion,  as  appears  by 
the  blazing  of  the  lights  which  are  in  the  same 
room. 

24.  As  the  dews  and  mists  are  engendered 
here  in  the  lower  air,  never  coming  to  be  clouds, 
nor  penetrating  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air: 
in  the  like  manner  are  also  many  winds. 

25.  A  continual  gale  blows  about  the  sea,  and 
other  waters,  which  is  nothing  but  a  small  wind 
newly  made  up. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
lowest  of  meteors,  and  nearest  to  us,  when  it 
doth  not  appear  whole,  but  curtailed,  and,  as  it 
were,  only  some  pieces  of  the  horns  of  it,  is  dis* 
solved  into  winds,  as  often,  or  rather  oftener  than 
into  rain. 

27.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  are  some 
winds  in  countries  which  are  divided  and  separated 
by  hills,  which  ordinarily  blow  on  the  one  side 
of  the  hills,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  other,  whereby 
it  manifestly  appears  that  they  are  engendered 
below  the  height  of  the  said  hills. 

28.  There  are  an  infinite  sort  of  winds  that 
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U«w  in  fair  and  dear  days,  and  also  in  eounlfies 
where  it  never  rains,  which  are  engendered  where 
they  blow,  and  never  were  clouds,  nor  did  ever 
ascend  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Indirect  ecperlnents. 
Whosoever  shall  know  how  easily  a  vapour  is 
dissolved  into  air,  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 
vapours  there  are,  and  how  much  room  a  drop  of 
water  turned  into  air  takes  up  more  than  it  did 
before^  (as  we  said  already,)  and  how  little  the 
air  will  endure  to  be  thrust  op  together,  will, 
questionless,  affirm,  that  of  necessity  winds  must 
be  everywhere  engendered,  from  the  very  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of 
vapours,  when  they  begin  to  be  dilatated  and  el- 
panded,  can  be  iifted  up  to  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  without  an  overburdening  of  the  air,  and 
making  a  noise  by  tlie  way. 

Accidental  Generations  rf  Winds, 

To  the  ninth  article.  Connexion. 
We  call  those  accidental  generations  of  winds 
Which  do  not  make  or  beget  the  impulsive  mo- 
tion of  winds,  but  with  compression  do  sharpen 
Jt,  by  repercussion  turn  it,  by  sinuation  or  wind- 
ing d6  agitate  and  tumble  it,  which  is  done  by 
extrinsical  causes,  and  the  posture  of  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies. 

1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills  which  are 
not  Very  high,  bordering  upon  valleys,  and  beyond 
them  again  higher  hills,  there  is  a  greater  agita- 
tion of  the  air,  and  sense  of  winds,  than  there  is 
in  mountainous  or  plain  places. 

2.  In  cities,  if  there  be  any  place  somewhat 
broader  than  ordinary  and  narrow  goings  out,  as 
portals  or  porches,  and  cross  streets,  winds  and 
iiresh  gales  are  there  to  be  perceived. 

3.  In  houses  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or 
happen  to  be  so  where  the  air  bloweth  through, 
and  comes  in  on  the  one  side  and  goeth  out  at  the 
other.  But  much  more  if  the  air  comes  in  several 
ways  and  meets  in  the  corners,  and  hath  one 
eommon  passage  from  thence :  the  vaulting  like- 
wise and  roundness  doth  contribute  much  to  cool- 
ness, because  the  air,  being  moved,  is  beaten  back 
in  every  line.  Also,  the  winding  of  porches  is 
better  than  if  they  were  built  straight  out.  For  a 
direct  blast,  though  it  be  not  shut  up,  but  hath  a 
free  egress,  doth  not  make  the  air  so  unequal  and 
voluminous,  and  waving,  as  the  meeting  at  angles 
and  hollow  places,  and  windings  round,  and  the 
like. 

4.  After  great  tempests  at  sea  an  accidental 
wind  continues  for  a  time,  after  the  original  is 
hiid,  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collision  and 
percussion  of  the  air,  through  the  curling  of  the 
waves. 

5.  In  gardens  ooramonly  there  is  a  repercuasion 
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of  wind,  from  the  walls  and  banks,  so  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  the  contrary 
way  from  that  whence  it  really  comes. 

6.  If  bills  enclose  a  country  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  wind  blows  for  some  space  of  time  from 
the  plain  against  the  hill,  by  the  very  repercus- 
sion of  the  hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain, 
if  it  be  a  moist  wind,  or  into  a  contrary  wind, 
which  will  last  but  a  little  while. 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  a  promontory,  mariners  do 
oAen  find  changes  and  alterations  of  winds. 

Extraordinary  fVinds  and  sudden  Blasts. 

To  ihe  tenth  article.  Connexion. 
Some  men  discourse  of  extraordinary  winds, 
and  derive  the  causes  of  them ;  of  clouds  breaks 
ing,  or  storms,  vortice,  typhone,  prestere ;  or,  in 
English,  whirlwinds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the 
thing  itself,  which  must  be  taken  out  of  chroni- 
cles and  several  histories. 

1.  Sudden  blasts  never  come  in  clear  weather, 
bat  always  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  wea- 
ther rainy.  That  it  may  justly  be  thought  that 
there  is  a  certain  eruption  made ;  the  blasts  driven 
out  and  the  waters  shaken. 

2.  Storms  which  come  with  a  mist  and  a  fog, 
and  are  called  Belluae,  and  bear  up  themselves 
like  a  column,  are  very  vehement  and  dreadful  to 
those  who  are  at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  ty phones,  who  will  lake  up  at 
some  large  distance,  and  sup  them,  as  it  were, 
upward,  do  happen  but  seldom,  but  small  whirl- 
winds come  often. 

4.  All  storms  and  typhones,  and  great  whirl- 
winds, have  a  manifest  precipitous  motion  or  dart- 
ing downwards,  more  than  other  winds,  so  as  they 
seem  to  fall  like  torrents,  and  run,  as  it  were,  in 
channels,  and  be  afterwards  reverberated  by  the 
earth. 

5.  In  meadows,  haycocks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  high  and  spread  abroad  there  like  canopies ; 
likewise  in  fields,  cocks  of  pease,  reaped  wheat, 
and  clothes  laid  out  to  drying,  are  carried  up  by 
whirlwinds  as  high  as  tops  of  trees  and  houses, 
and  these  things  are  done  without  any  extraordi- 
nary force  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

G.  Also,  sometimes  there  are  very  small  whirl- 
winds, and  within  a  narrow  compass,  which  happen 
also  in  fair,  clear  weather;  so  that  one  that  rides 
may  see  the  dust  or  straws  taken  up  and  tamed 
close  by  him,  yet  he  himself  not  feel  the  wind 
much,  which  things  are  done  questionless  near 
onto  us,  by  contrary  blasts  driving  one  another 
back,  and  causing  a  circulatioD  of  the  air  by  con- 
cussion. 

7.  It  is  certain,  that  some  winds  do  leave  mani- 
fest signs  of  burning  and  scorching  in  plants;  but 
presterem,  which  is  a  kind  of  dark  lightning,  and 
hot  air  without  any  fiame,  we  will  put  off  ta  the 
inquisition  of  lightning. 

2p2 
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Htljn  to  Witida ;  namely^  to  Original  Winds ;  for 
qfauidental  ones  we  have  inquired  htfure. 

To  tbe  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fouiteenth,  and  fifteenth 

article!.    Connexion. 

Those  things  which  haye  been  spoken  by  the 
ancients,  concerning  winds  and  their  causes,  are 
merely  confused  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  moat 
part  untrue;  and  it  is  no  marvel,  if  they  see  not 
deaf  that  look  not  near.  They  speak  as  if  wind 
were  somewhat  else,  or  a  thing  several  from 
moved  air;  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  the  winds;  and  as  if 
the  matter  of  winds  were  only  a  dry  and  hot 
exhalation ;  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  winds  were  but  only  a  casting  down  and  per- 
cussion by  the  cold  of  the  middle  region,  all  fan- 
tastical and  arbitrary  opinions;  yet  out  of  such 
threads  they  weave  long  pieces,  namely ,  cobwebs. 
But  all  impulsion  of  the  air  is  wind ;  and  exhala- 
tions  mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the 
motion  than  to  the  matter ;  and  moist  vapours,  by 
a  proportionate  heat,  are  easier  dissolved  into 
wind  than  dry  exhalations,  and  many  winds  are 
engendered  in  the  lowest  region  of  tlie  air,  and 
breathe  out  of  the  earth,  besides  those  which  are 
thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  natural  wheeling  of  the  air,  (as  we 
said  in  the  article  of  general  winds,)  without  any 
other  external  cause,  bringing  forth  winds  per- 
ceptible within  the  tropics,  where  tbe  conversion 
is  in  greater  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  be- 
fore we  inquire  of  the  sun,  (who  is  the  chief 
begetter  of  winds,)  let  us  see  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  moon,  and  other 
asters,  by  clear  experience. 

3.  There  arise  many  great  and  strong  winds 
some  hours  before  the  eclipse  of  the  moon;  so 
that,  if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening ; 
if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  towards  the  morning, 
then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
dent night. 

4.  In  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy  country, 
Acosta  ohservesy  that  winds  blow  most  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full. 

Injunction.  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  observed,  what  power  the  ages  and  motions 
of  the  moon  have  upon  the  winds,  seeing  they 
have  some  power  over  the  waters.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  winds  be  not  in  a  greater 
commotion  in  full  and  new  moons,  than  in  her 
first  and  last  quarters,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
flo wings  of  waters.  For,  though  some  do  conve- 
niently feign  the  command  of  the  moon  to  be 
over  the  waters,  as  the  sun  and  planets  over  the 
air,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  water  and  the  air 
are  very  homogeneal  bodies,  and  that  the  moon, 
next  to  the  sun,  hath  most  power  over  all  things 
here  below. 


5.  It  hath  been  observed  by  men,  that  about  the 
conjunctions  of  planets  greater  winds  do  blow. 

6.  At  the  rising  of  Orion  there  rise  commonly 
divers  winds  and  storms.  But  we  must  advise 
whether  this  be  not  becanse  Orion  rises  in  such 
a  season  of  the  year  as  is  most  elTectual  for  the 
generation  of  winds ;  so  that  it  is  rather  a  con- 
comitant than  causing  diing.  Which  may  also 
very  well  be  questioned  concerning  rain  at  the 
rising  of  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades^  and  coih 
cerning  storms  at  the  rising  of  Areturos.  And 
so  much  concerning  the  moon  and  stars. 

7.  The  sun  is,  qiie8tion)e8s#  the  primary  efii« 
cient'  of  many  winds,  working  by  its  heat  on  a 
twofold  matter,  namely,  tbe  body  of  the  air,  and 
likewise  vapours  and  exhalations. 

8.  When  the  sun  is  most  powerful,  it  dilatates 
and  extends  the  air,  though  it  be  pure  and  with* 
out  any  commixion,  one-third  part,  which  is  no 
small  matter ;  so  that,  by  mere  dilatation,  there 
must  needs  arise  some  small  wind  in  the  Bun*s 
ways ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours  after  its 
rising,  than  at  his  first  rise. 

9.  In  Europe  the  nights  are  hotter,  in  Peru, 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  all  for  one  cause, 
namely,  by  reason  of  winds  and  gales  ceasing 
and  lying  still  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  vitro  calendari,  dilatated  or  extended 
air  beats  down  the  water,  as  it  were,  with  a 
breath;  but,  in  a  vitro  pileato,  which  is  filled 
only  with  air,  the  dilatated  air  swells  the  bladder, 
as  a  manifest  and  apparent  wind. 

11.  We  have  made  trial  of  such  a  kind  of 
wind  in  a  round  tower,  every  way  closed  up. 
For  we  have  placed  a  hearth  or  fireplace  in  the 
midst  of  it,  laying  a  fire  of  charcoal  thoroughly 
kindled  upon  it,  that  there  might  be  the  less 
smoke,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hearth,  at  a  small 
distance,  hath  been  a  thread  hung  up  with  a  cross 
of  feathers,  to  the  end  that  it  might  easily  be 
moved.  So,  after  a  little  stay,  the  heat  increasing, 
and  the  air  dilatating,  the  thread,  and  the  feather 
cross  which  hung  upon  it,  waved  up  and  down 
in  a  various  motion;  and,  having  made  a  hole  in 
the  window  of  the  tower,  there  came  out  a  hot 
breath,  which  was  not  continual,  but  with  inter- 
mission and  waving. 

12.  Also,  the  reception  of  air  by  cold,  after 
dilatation,  begets  such  a  wind,  but  weaker,  by 
reason  of  the  lesser  force  of  cold.  So  that,  in 
Peru,  under  every  little  shadow,  we  find  not  only 
more  coolness  than  here  with  us,  (by  antiperi- 
stasis,)  but  a  manifest  kind  of  gale  through  the 
reception  of  air  when  it  comes  into  the  shade. 
And  so  much  concerning  wind  occasioned  by 
mere  dilatation  or  reception  of  air. 

13.  Winds  proceeding  from  the  mere  motion 
of  the  air,  without  any  commixion  of  vapours, 
are  but  gentle  and  soft.  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  said  concerning  vapoury  winds,  (we  mean 
such  as  are  engendered  by  vapours,)  which  may 
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be  80  much  more  vehement  tbian  the  other,  as  a 
dilatation  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  ex- 
ceeds any  dilatation  of  air  already  made:  which 
it  doth  by  many  degrees,  as  we  showed  before. 

1 4.  The  efficient  cause  of  rapoury  winds  (which 
«re  they  that  commonly  blow)  is  the  son,  and  its 
proportionate  heat;  the  matter  is  vapours  and 
exhalations  which  are  turned  and  resolved  into 
air.  I  say  air,  (and  not  any  thing  but  air,)  yet 
at  the  first  not  very  pure. 

15.  A  small  heat  of  the  sun  doth  not  raise 
vapours,  and  consequently  causes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean  and  middle  heat  of  the  sun  raiseth 
and  excites  vapours,  but  doth  not  presently  dissi- 
pate them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  great  store 
of  them,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either 
simply  of  itself,  or  joined  with  wind :  if  there  be 
but  small  store  of  them,  they  turn  only  to  wind. 

17.  The  sun*s  heat  in  its  increase,  inclines 
more  to  the  generation  of  winds,  in  its  decrease 
to  rains. 

18.  The  great  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun 
attenuates  and  disperses  vapours  and  sublimes 
them,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  air,  whereby  the  air  becomes  calm 
and  serene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  heat  of  the 
sun  IS  less  apt  for  the  generation  of  winds ;  that 
which  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted  is  more 
apt.  Wherefore  in  sailing  into  Russia  they  are 
less  troubled  with  winds  than  in  the  British  sea, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  days;  but  in  Peru 
under  the  equinoctial  are  Irequent  winds,  by  reason 
of  the  great  inequality  of  heat,  taking  turns  night 
and  day. 

30.  In  vapours  is  to  be  considered  both  the 
quantity  and  quality.  A  small  quantity  engen- 
ders weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  store  strong^; 
great  store  engenders  rain,  either  calm  or  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

21.  Vapours  out  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
overflown  marshes,  engender  far  greater  quantity 
of  winds  than  the  exhalations  of  thf  earth.  But 
those  winds  which  are  engendered  on  the  land 
and  dry  places,  are  more  obstinate,  and  last  longer, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  cast  down 
from  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
in  this,  is  not  altogether  unprofitable;  but  only 
that  it  pleased  them,  as  in  a  manner  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  assign  rain  to  vapours,  and  to 
winds  exhalations  only,  which  things  sound 
.handsomely,  but  are  vain  in  effect  and  substance. 

32.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  resolutions 
of  snow  lying  upon  hills,  are  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion between  water  and  land  winds;  but  they 
incline  more  to  water,  yet  they  are  more  sharp 
and  movable. 

23.  The  dissolution  of  snow  on  snowy  hills  (as 
we  observed  before)  always  brings  constant  winds 
from  that  part. 

24.  Also,  yearly  northern   winds  about  the 


rising  of  the  dogstar,  are  held  to  come  from  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  those  parts  about  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, where  the  dissolutions  of  snow  and  ice  come 
late  when  the  summer  is  far  spent. 

25.  Those  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which 
are  carried  towards  Canada  and  Greenland  do 
rather  breed  cold  gales  than  movable  winds. 

36.  Winds  which  arise  from  chalky  and  sandy 
grounds,  are  few  and  dry,  and  in  hotter  countries 
they  are  sultry,  smoky,  and  scorching. 

27.  Winds  made  of  sea  vapours  do  easilier 
turn  back  into  rain,  the  water  rederoanding  and 
claiming  its  rights;  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them,  they  presently  mix  with  air,  and  so  are 
quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  va- 
pours are  both  hardlier  dissolved  and  ascend 
higher,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion, 
and  oftentimes  penetrate  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  and  some  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
meteors* 

28.  It  is  reported  here  in  England,  that  in 
those  days  that  Gascoine  was  under  our  jurisdic- 
tion, there  was  a  petition  ofiered  to  the  king  by 
his  subjects  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  confines  there- 
of, desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which 
bred  a  wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which 
killed  their  vines. 

29.  The  meeting  of  winds,  if  they  be  strong, 
bring  forth  vehement  and  whirling  winds;  if 
they  be  soft  and  moist,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and  restrained  five  ways. 
When  the  air,  overburdened  and  troubled,  is 
freed  by  the  vapours  contracting  themselves  into 
rain ;  or  when  vapours  are  dispersed  and  subtil- 
ized, whereby  they  are  mixed  with  tho  air,  and 
agree  fairly  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly;  or 
when  vapours  or  fogs  are  exalted  and  carried 
up  on  high,  so  that  they  cause  no  disturbance  until 
they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  or  do  penetrate  it;  or  when  vapours, 
gathered  into  clouds,  are  carried  away  into  other 
countries,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high,  so 
tliat  for  them  there  is  peace  in  tliose  countries 
which  they  fly  beyond ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  from  their  nurseries,  languish  through  a 
long  voyage,  finding  no  new  matter  to  feed  on, 
and  so  their  vehemency  forsakes  them,  and  they 
do  as  it  were  expire  and  die. 

31.  Rain,  for  the  most  part,  allayeth  winds, 
especially  those  which  are  stojrroy;  as  winds, 
contrariwise,  oflentimes  keep  ofif  rain. 

33.  Winds  do  contract  themselves  into  rain, 
(which  is  the  first  of  the  five,  and  the  chiefest 
means  of  allaying  them,)  either  being  burdened 
by  the  burden  itself,  when  the  vapours  are  copi-  * 
ous,  or  by  the  contrary  motions  of  winds,  so  they 
be  calm  and  mild ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  moun- 
tains and  promontories,  which  stop  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  and,  by  little  and  little,  turn  them 
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afr&inst  themselres ;  or  by  extreme  colds,  where- 
by they  are  condensed  and  thickened. 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  commonly 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  with  the  sun, 
the  condensation  of  the  night  air  being  sufficient 
to  receive  them ;  for  air  will  endure  some  kind 
of  compression  without  stirring  or  tumult. 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  sound  of  bells  will 
disperse  lightning  and  thunder :  in  winds  it  hath 
not  been  observed. 

Monition,  Take  advice  from  the  place  in  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connexion  of 
causes  and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a 
whirlwind  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  of  vine- 
gar in  the  encounter  of  it. 

The  Bowtda  cf  JVindt, 
To  llM  lixtMiith,  leventeenth,  and  elf bteaoth  artlclet. 

1.  It  is  reported  of  Mount  Athos,and  likewise 
of  Olympus,  that  the  priests  would  write  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when  they 
returned  the  year  following,  (for  the  offerings 
were  annual,)  they  found  the  same  letters  undis- 
turbed and  uncancelled,  though  those  altars  stood 
not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  Whereby 
it  was  manifest,  that  in  sach  a  height  there  had 
neither  fallen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

3.  They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  and  on  the  Andes,  betwixt  Peru  and 
Chili,  snow  lieth  upon  the  borders  and  sides  of 
the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathe- 
able  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  which,  also,  with  a 
kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the  eyes  and  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  toTomit, 
and  in  others  a  flushing  and  redness. 

3.  Vapoury  winds  seem  not  in  any  great  height, 
though  it  be  probable  that  some  of  fiiem  ascend 
higher  than  most  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the  height ; 
now  we  must  consider  of  the  latitude. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  those  spaces  which  winds 
take  up  are  very  various,  sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  sometimes  little  and  narrow:  winds  have 
been  known  to  have  taken  up  a  hundred  miles^ 
space  with  a  few  hours*  difference. 

5.  Spacious  winds  (if  they  be  of  the  free  kind) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vehement,  and  not  soft,  and 
more  lasting;  for  they  will  last  almost  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  are  likewise  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  rain.  Strait  or  narrow  winds,  contrari- 
wise, are  either  soft  or  stormy,  and  always  short. 

6.  Fixed  and  stayed  winds  are  itinerary  or 
travelling,  and  take  up  very  large  spaces. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themselves  into 
any  large  spaces,  though  they  always  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  storm  itself. 

8.  Sea  winds  always  blow  within  narrower 
spaces  than  earth  winds,  as  may  sometimes  be 
seen  at  sea,  namely,  a  pretty  fresh  gale  in  some 


part  of  the  water,  (which  may 

by  the  crisping  of  it,)  when  there  is  a  calm^ 

smooth  as  glass,  everywhere  else. 

9.  Small  whirlwinds  (as  we  said  before)  will 
sometimes  play  before  m^n  as  they  are  riding, 
almost  like  wind  out  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  So 
much  of  the  latitude ;  now  we  must  see  concern* 
iog  the  lastingness. 

10.  The  vehement  winds  will  last  longer  at 
sea,  by  reason  of  the  sufficient  quantity  of  vapours ; 
at  land  tiiey  will  hardly  last  above  a  day  and 
a  half. 

11.  Very  soft  winds  will  not  blow  constant- 
ly, neither  at  sea,  nor  upon  the  land,  above 
three  days. 

19.  The  south  wind  is  not  only  more  lasting 
than  the  west,  (which  we  set  down  in  another 
place,)  but  likewise  what  wind  soever  it  be  that 
begins  to  blow  in  the  morning,  nseth  to  be  more 
durable  and  lasting  than  that  which  begins  to 
blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  do  rise,  and  in- 
crease by  degrees,  (unless  they  be  mere  storms,) 
but  tiiey  allay  sooner,  sometimes  as  it  were  in  an 
instant. 

Suecenion  of  Winds. 
To  Um  DliMtecntb,  twMtietb,  and  tweoty-flnt  articles. 

1.  If  the  wind  doth  chaege  aooording  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  east  to  south, 
from  south  to  west,  from  west  to  north,  from  the 
north  to  the  east,  it  doth  not  return  often,  or  if  it 
doth,  it  doth  it  but  for  a  short  time.  But  if  it  go 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from 
the  east  to  the  north,  from  the  north  to  the  west, 
from  the  west  to  the  south,  and  from  the  south  to 
the  east,  for  the  most  part  it  is  restored  to  its  firet 
quarter,  at  least  before  it  hath  gone  round  its 
whole  compass  and  circuit. 

3.  If  rain  begins  first,  and  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  afterwards,  that  wind  will  outlast  the  rain ; 
but  if  the  wind  blow  first,  and  then  is  allayed  by 
the  rain,  the  wind  for  the  most  part  will  not  rise 
again ;  and  if  it  does,  there  ensues  a  new  rain. 

3.  If  winds  do  blow  variously  for  a  few  hours, 
and  as  it  were  to  make  a  trial,  and  afterward  begin 
to  blow  constantly,  that  wind  shall  continue  for 
many  days. 

4.  If  the  south  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  threo 
days,  sometimes  the  north  wind  will  blow  pre.* 
sentiy  after  it.  But  if  the  north  wind  blows  aa 
many  days,  the  south  wind  will  not  blow,  until 
the  wind  have  blown  a  littie  from  the  east. 

5.  When  the  year  is  declining  and  winter  begins 
after  autumn  is  past,  if  the  south  wind  blows  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  after  it  comea  the 
north  wind,  it  will  be  a  frosty  winter ;  but  if  the 
north  wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
the  south  wind  come  after,  it  will  be  a  mild  and 
warm  winter. 

6.  Pliny  quolAa  Eudoxas,  to  show  that  the  order 
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of  winds  returns  aAer  every  foar  years,  wbieh 
seems  not  to  be  true,  for  revolutions  are  not  so 
quick.  Tbis  indeed  hath  been  by  some  men*s 
diligrence  observed,  that  greatest  and  most  notable 
seasons  (for  beat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and 
cold  summers)  for  the  most  part  return  after  the 
revolution  of  five>and-thirty  years. 

7R«  Motion  of  ike  Winds. 

To  the  twenty-flecond,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
flfih,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-ieventh  articles.  Coa- 
nexion. 

Men  tallc  as  if  the  wind  were  some  body  of  it- 
self, and  by  its  own  force  did  drive  and  agitate 
the  air.  Also,  when  the  wind  changes  its  place, 
they  talk  as  if  it  did  transport  itself  into  another 
place.  This  is  the  vulgar's  opinion;  yet  the 
philosophers  themselves  apply  no  remedy  there- 
unto, but  they  likewise  stammer  at  it,  and  do  not 
any  way  contradict  and  oppose  these  errors. 

1.  We  must  therefore  inquire  concerning  the 
raising  of  the  motion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
direction  of  it,  having  already  inquired  of  the 
local  beginnings ;  and  of  those  winds  which  have 
their  beginning  of  motion  in  their  first  impulsion, 
as  in  those  which  are  cast  down  from  above  or 
blow  out  of  the  earth,  the  raising  of  their  motion 
4s  manifest :  others  descend  below  their  own  b^ 
ginnings ;  others  ascend,  and  being  resisted  by 
tiie  air,  become  voluminous,  especially  near  the 
angles  of  their  violence ;  but  of  those  which  are 
engendered  every  where  in  this  inferior  air,  (which 
are  the  frequentest  of  all  the  winds,)  the  inquisi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  although  it 
be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the 
commentation  under  the  eighth  article. 

3.  We  found  likewise  an  image  or  representa- 
tion of  this  in  that  close  tower  which  we  spake  of 
before;  for  wc  varied  that  trial  three  ways.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  spake  of  before ;  namely, 
a  fire  of  clear  burning  coals.  The  second  was  a 
kettle  of  seething  water,  the  fire  being  set  away, 
and  then  the  motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  was 
more  slow  and  dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire 
and  kettle ;  and  then  the  agitation  of  the  cross  of 
leathers  was  very  vehement,  so  that  sometimes  it 
would  whirl  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
petty  whirlwind,  the  water  yielding  store  of  va- 
pours, and  the  fire  which  stood  by  it  dissipating 
and  dispersing  them. 

3.  So  that  the  chief  cause  of  exciting  motion 
in  the  winds  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  a 
new  addition  of  air  engendered  by  vapours. 
Now  we  must  see  concerning  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  of  the  whirling,  which  is  a 
change  of  the  direction. 

4.  The  nurseries  and  food  of  the  winds  doth 
govern  their  progressive  motion ;  which  nur- 
series and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  springs  of 
rivers ;  namely,  the  places  where  there  aie  great 
store  of  vapours,  for  there  is  the  native  country 


of  the  winds.  Then,  when  they  have  found,  a 
current,  where  the  air  makes  no  resistance,  (as 
water  when  it  finds  a  falling  way,)  then,  whatso- 
ever semblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way,- they 
take  into  their  fellowship,  and  mix  it  with  their 
currents  even  as  rivers  do.  So  that  the  winds 
blow  always  from  that  side  where  their  nurseries 
are  which  feed  them. 

5.  Where  there  are  no  notable  nurseries  in  any 
certain  place,  the  winds  stray  very  much,  and  do 
easily  change  their  current,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  large  spacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurseries  of  the  winds 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  way  of  its  progress  it 
hath  but  small  additions,  there  the  winds  blow 
strongly  in  their  beginnings,  and  by  little  And 
little  they  allay;  and  contrariwise,  where  they 
find  good  store  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  gather 
strength  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  movable  nurseries  for  the  winds, 
namely,  in  the  clouds,  which  many  times  are 
carried  far  away  from  the  nurseries  of  vapours 
of  which  those  clouds  were  made,  by  winds 
blowing  high;  then  the  nursery  of  the  wind 
begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  clouds  do 
begin  to  be  dissolved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whirling  of  winds  does  not  happen, 
becaase  the  wind  which  blows  at  first  transports 
itself,  but  because  either  that  is  allayed  and  spent, 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind ;  and  all 
this  business  depends  on  the  various  placings  of 
the  nurseries  of  winds,  and  variety  of  times, 
when  vapours  issuing  out  of  these  nurseries  ar» 
dissolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  contraiy 
parts,  as  one  nursery  on  the  south,  another  on  the 
north  side,  the  strongest  wind  will  prevail ;  nei- 
ther will  there  be  contrary  winds,  but  the  stronger 
wind  will  blow  continually^  though  it  be  some* 
what  dulled  and  tamed  by  the  weaker  wind^  as 
it  is  in  rivers,  when  the  flowing  of  the  sea  comes 
in ;  for  the  sea*s  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  somewhat  curbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  river ;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  one  of  those 
contrary  winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the 
strongest,  be  allayed,  then  presently  the  contrary 
will  blowr  from  that  side  where  it  blew  before, 
but  lay  hidden  under  the  force  and  power  of  the 
greater. 

10.  As  for  example,  if  the  nursery  be  at  the 
north-east,  the  north-east  wind  will  blow ;  but  if 
there  be  two  nurseries  of  winds,  namely,  another 
in  the  north,  those  winds  for  some  tract  of  way 
will  blow  severally,  but  after  the  angle  of  con- 
fluence where  they  come  together  they  will  blow 
to  the  north-east,  or  with  some  inclination,  accord- 
ing as  the  other  nursery  shall  prove  stronger. 

11.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  on  the  north 
side,  which  may  be  distant  from  some  country 
twenty  miles,  and  is  the  stronger ;  another  on  the 
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mat  side,  which  is  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  is 
weaker;  yet  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some 
hoars,  and  a  while  after  (namely,  when  its 
]oamey  is  ended)  the  north  wind. 

13.  If  the  northern  wind  blow,  and  some  hill 
stands  in  the  way  of  it  on  the  west  side,  a  little 
wliile  afVer  the  north-east  wind  will  blow,  com- 
pounded by  the  original,  and  that  which  is  beaten 
back  again. 

13.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  winds  in  the  earth 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  breath  thereof  be 
carried  directly  upward,  and  it  find  a  cold  cloud 
on  the  west  side,  which  turns  it  off  the  contrary 
way,  there  will  blow  a  north-east  wind. 

14.  Momtian,  Nurseries  of  winds  in  sea  and 
land  are  constant,  so  that  the  spring  and  be- 
ginning of  them  may  be  the  better  perceived ; 
but  the  nurseries  of  winds  in  the  clouds  are 
movable,  so  that  in  one  place  thete  is  matter 
furnished  for  the  winds,  and  they  are  formed  in 
another,  which  makes  the  direction  of  motion  in 
winds  to  be  more  confused  and  uncertain. 

Those  things  we  have  produced  for  example's 
sake,  the  like  are  after  the  like  manner;  and 
hitherto  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  winds : 
now  we  must  see  concerning  the  longitude,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  itinerary  or  journey  of  the  winds, 
though  it  may  seem  we  have  already  inquired  of 
this  under  the  notion  of  the  latitude  of  winds ; 
for  latitude  may  by  unlearned  men  also  be  taken 
for  longitude,  if  winds  take  up  more  space  late- 
rally than  they  go  forward  in  longitude. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  could  upon 
the  coasts  of  Portugal  judge  of  tha  continent  of 
America  by  the  constant  winds  from  the  west, 
truly,  the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journey. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dissolution  of  snows 
about  the  froaen  seas,  and  Scandia  do  excite  and 
raise  northerly  winds  in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c., 
in  the  dogdays,  surely  these  are  long  journeys. 

16.  It  hath  not  yet  been  observed  how  much 
sooner  a  storm  does  arrive,  according  to  the  way 
it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  be  an  eastern 
wind,)  how  much  sooner  it  comes  from  the  east, 
and  how  much  later  from  the  west.  And  so  much 
concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  their  progres- 
sion or  going  forward :  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds. 

17.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds  is  done 
in  a  few  moments,  so  that  a  wind  will  (though  it 
be  strong)  rise  and  fall  by  turns,  at  the  least  a 
hundred  times  in  an  hour;  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  violence  of  winds  is  unequal ;  for  neither 
rivers,  though  swift,  nor  currents  in  the  sea, 
though  strong,  do  rise  in  waves,  unless  the  blow- 
ing of  wind  be  joined  thereunto,  neither  hath  the 
swelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  itself;  for  like 
unto  the  pulse  of  one's  hand,  sometimes  it  beats, 
and  sometimes  it  intermits. 

18.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  the  air  dif- 


fers from  the  swelling  of  waters  into  waves  in 
this,  that  in  waters,  after  the  waves  are  risen  on 
high,  they  of  themselves,  and  their  own  accord, 
do  again  fall  to  the  place  of  them;  whence  it 
comes  that  (whatsoever  poets  say  when  Uiey 
aggravate  tempests,  namely,  that  the  waves  are 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  again  sink  down  to  hell) 
the  descent  of  the  waves  do  not  precipitate  much 
below  the  plane  and  superficies  of  the  water. 
But  in  the  swelling  of  the  air,  where  the  motion 
of  gravity  or  weight  is  wanting,  the  air  is  thrust 
down  and  raised  almost  in  an  equal  manner.  And 
thus  much  of  undulation.  Now  we  must  inquire 
of  the  motion  of  conflict  or  striving. 

19.  The  conflicts  of  winds  and  compounded 
conflicts  we  have  partly  inquired  already.  It  is 
plain  that  winds  are  ubiquitary,  especially  the 
mildest x)f  them.  Which  is  likewise  manifest  by 
this,  that  there  are  few  days  and  hours  wherein 
some  gales  do  not  blow  in  free  places,  and  that 
inconstantly  and  variously  enough.  For  winds 
which  do  not  proceed  from  greater  nurseries  are 
vagabond  and  voluble,  as  it  were,  playing  one 
with  the  other,  sometimes  driving  forward,  and 
sometimes  flying  back. 

20.  It  hath  been  seen  sometimes  at  seaE,  that 
winds  liave  come  from  contrary  parts  together, 
which  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  by  the  pertur* 
bation  of  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  calm> 
ness  in  the  middle  between  them ;  but  after  those 
contrary  winds  have  met,  either  there  hath  fol- 
lowed a  general  calm  of  the  water  everywhere, 
namely,  when  the  winds  have  broken  and  quelled 
one  another  equally;  or  the  perturbation  of  th^ 
water  bath  continued,  namely,  when  the  stronger 
wind  hath  prevailed. 

21.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Peru, 
it  hath  often  chanced  that  the  wind  at  one  time 
hath  blown  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  one  way,  and 
in  the  valleys  the  clean  contrary  way. 

32.  It  is  likewise  certain  here  with  us,  that  the 
clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  wind  near 
us  hath  blown  the  contrary  way. 

23.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  the 
higher  clouds  will  outfly  the  lower  clouds,  so  that 
they  will  go  diverse,  yea,  and  contrary  ways,  as 
it  were  in  contrary  currents. 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  air  winds  have  been  neither  dis- 
tracted nor  moved  forward;  when  here  below 
they  have  been  driven  forward  with  a  mad  kind 
of  violence,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile. 

25.  And  it  is  likewise  certain,  contrariwise, 
that  here  below  the  air  hath  been  very  still,  when 
above  the  clouds  have  been  carried  with  a  fresh 
and  merry  gale ;  but* that  happen  more  seldom. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

Likewise  in  waves,  sometimes  the  upper  watei 
is  swifter,  sometimes  the  lower ;  and  sometimes 
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there  are  (bat  that  is  seldom)  seyenl  currents  of 
water,  of  that  which  is  uppermost,  and  that  which 
lieth  beneath. 

26.  Nor  are  Virgirs  testimonies  al toother  to 
be  rejected,  he  being  not  utterly  unskilful  in  natu- 
ral philosophy. 

Togetlier  rnsb  the  eMt  and  aovtlMatt  wind, 
Nor  doib  wave  calling  •outh-wett  atay  behind. 

And  again : 

I  all  the  winds  have  leen  their  battlei  Join. 

We  have  considered  of  the  motions  of  winds,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  we  must  now  consider  their 
motions  in  human  engines ;  and,  first  of  all,  in  tlie 
sails  of  ships. 

The  Motion  ff  Winds  in  the  Saili  of  Ships. 

1.  In  our  greatest  Britain  ships  (for  we  haye 
chosen  those  for  our  pattern)  there  are  four  masts, 
and  sometimes  five,  set  up  one  behind  the  other, 
in  a  direct  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
ship.    W^hich  masts  we  will  name  thus : 

2.  The  mainmast,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship;  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast,  (which 
is  sometimes  double,)  and  the  spritmast. 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  pieces,  which 
may  be  lifted  up,  and  fashioned  with  several  knots 
and  joints,  or  taken  away ;  some  have  three  of 
them,  some  only  two. 

4.  The  spritsail-mast  from  the  lower  joint  lies 
bending  over  the  sea,  from  that  it  stands  upright; 
all  the  other  masts  stand  upright. 

5.  Upon  these  masts  hang  ten  sails,  and  when 
there  be  two  mizenmasts,  twelve ;  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we 
will  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail,  and  the  main- 
topsail  ;  the  rest  have  but  two,  wanting  the  main- 
topsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  stretched  out  across,  near  the 
top  of  every  joint  of  the  mast,  by  certain  beams 
which  we  call  yards,  to  which  the  upper  parts  of 
the  sails  are  fastened,  the  lower  parts  are  fastened 
with  ropes  at  each  corner ;  the  mainsails  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  top  and  main-topsails  to  the 
yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  yard  of  every  mast  hangs  across,  only 
the  yards  of  the  mizenmast  hang  sloping,  one 
end  up,  and  the  other  down ;  in  the  rest  they  hang 
straight  across  the  masts,  like  unto  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast, 
and  boarsprit,  are  of  a  quadrangular  parallello- 
gram  ^rm ;  the  top  and  main-topsails  somewhat 
sharp,  and  growing  narrow  at  the  top ;  but  the 
top  mizensails  are  sharp,  the  lower  or  mainsails 
triangular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  in  the 
keel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  hold  ;  the  main- 
sail of  the  mainmast  was  two-and-forty  feet  deep, 
and  eighty-seven  feet  broad. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  fifty  feet 


deep,  and  eighty-four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  forty-two  at  the  top. 

11.  The  main-topsail  was  seven-and-twentj 
feet  deep,  and  two-and-forty  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  one-and-twenty  at  the  top. 

12.  The  foremast  mainsail  was  forty  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  seventy-two  feet  broad. 

13.  The  topsail  w^as  six-and-forty  feet  and  a* 
half  deep,  and  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  six-and -thirty  at  the  top. 

14.  The  main-topsail  was  four-and-twenty  feet 
deep,  six-and-thirty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  feet  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mizen-mainsail  was  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  yard  onc-and-fifty  feet  broad ;  in  that  part 
which  was  joined  to  the  yard  seventy-two  feet; 
the  rest  ending  in  a  sharp  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty- 
seven  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  feet 
at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  be  two  mizenmasts,  the  hinder- 
most  sails  are  less  than  the  foremast  about  the 
fifth  part. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  boarsprit  was  eigfa^> 
and-twenty  feet  deep  and  a  half,  and  sixty  feet 
broad. 

19.  The  topsail  five-and-twenty  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
thirty  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  masts  and  sails  do  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  bigness  of  ships,  but 
also  according  to  the  several  uses  for  which  they 
are  built :  some  for  fighting,  some  for  merchan- 
dise, some  for  swiftness,  &c.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dimension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tons  whereof  the  ships  consist, 
seeing  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  or  thereabout, 
may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  the  other 
we  speak  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again. 
Whence  it  proceeds  that  lesser  ships  are  far 
swifVer  and  speedier  than  great  ones,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  largeness  of  their  sails,  in  respect  of  the 
body  of  the  ship;  for  to  continue  that  proportion 
in  bigger  ships  would  be  too  vast  and  impossible 
a  thing. 

21.  Each  sail  being  stretched  out  at  the  top, 
and  only  tied  by  the  corners  at  the  bottom,  the 
wind  must  needs  cause  it  to  swell,  especially 
about  the  bottom,  where  it  is  slacker. 

22.  The  swelling  is  far  greater  in  the  lower 
sails  than  in  the  upper,  because  they  are  not  only 
parallelograms,  and  the  other  more  pointed  at  the 
top,  but  also  because  the  extent  of  the  yard  doth 
so  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  ship's  sides  to 
which  they  are  fastened,  that  of  necessity,  be- 
cause  of  the  looseness,  there  must  be  a  great  le* 
ceipt  for  the  wind;  so  that  in  the  great  ship 
which  we  proposed  for  an  example,  the  swelling 
of  the  sail  in  a  direct  wind  may  be  nine  or  ten 
feet  inward. 
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33.  By  the  same  reason  it  also  happens  that 
all  sails  which  are  swelled  by  the  wind,  do  gather 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow,  so  that  of 
necessity  much  wind  must  slip  through;  inso- 
much, that  in  such  a  ship  as  we  made  mention 
of,  that  arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast 
•there  must  of  necessity  be  a  lesser  swelling  than 

in  the  quadrangular ;  as  well  because  that  figure 
is  less  capable,  as,  also,  because  that  in  the  quad- 
rangular three  sides  are  slack  and  loose,  but  in 
the  triangular  only  two,  so  that  the  wind  is  more 
sparingly  received. 

25.  The  motion  of  the  wind  in  sails,  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  the  beak  of  the  ship,  the  stronger  it  is, 
and  sets  the  ship  more  forward,  partly  because  it 
is  in  a  place  where,  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  beiUc-head,  the  waves  are  eaailier  cut  in  Sun- 
der; but,  chiefly,  because  the  motion  at  the  beak 
draws  on  the  ship;  the  motion  from  the  stern 
and  back  part  of  the  ship  doth  but  drive  it. 

26.  The  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  the 
upper  tier  advances  more  than  that  in  the  lower 
ti^r,  because  a  violent  motion  is  most  violent 
when  it  is  farthest  removed  from  I'esistance,  as  in 
the  wings  and  sails  of  windmills ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  drowning  or  overturning  the  ship : 
wherefore  those  sails  are  made  narrower  at  the 
top,  that  they  should  not  take  in  too  much  wind, 
and  are  chiefly  made  use  of  when  there  is  not 
much  wind. 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  of  necessity  those  sails  which 
stand  behind  must  steal  the  wind  from  tlie  fore- 
most when  the  wind  blows  foreright;  wherefore, 
if  they  be  all  spread  out  at  once,  the  force  of  the 
wind  hath  scarce  any  power  but  in  the  mainmast 
sails,  with  little  help  of  the  lower  sails  of  the 
boarsprit. 

2S.  The  best  and  most  convenient  ordering  of 
sails,  in  a  direct  wind,  is  to  have  the  two  lower 
sails  of  the  foremast  hoisted  up,  for  there  (as  we 
said  before)  the  motion  ie  most  eflfectual ;  let  also 
the  topsail  of  the  mainmast  be  hoisted  up,  for 
there  will  be  so  much  room  left  under  it,  that 
there  may  be  wind  suflScient  for  the  foresails, 
without  any  notable  stealing  of  the  wind  from 
them. 

29.  By  reason  of  the  hinder  sails  stealing  of 
the  wind  away  from  the  foresails,  we  sail  swifVer 
with  a  side  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be  made  use 
of,  for  they  turn  their  sides  to  one  another,  and  so 
binder  nor  rob  not  one  another. 

30.  Likewise,  when  a  side  wind  blows,  the 
satis  are  stifllier  stretched  out  against  the  wind, 
which  somewhat  restrains  the  wind,  and  sends  it 
that  way  as  it  should  blow,  whereby  it  gains  some 
strength.  But  that  wind  is  most  advantageous 
which  blows  cornerly  between  a  fore  wind  and  a 
side  wind. 


31.  The  lower  boarspnt^ail  can  hardly  erer  be 
unuseful,  for  it  oanoot  be  robbed  from  gathering 
the  wind  which  way  soever  it  doth  blow,  either 
about  the  ship  sides,  or  under  the  rest  of  the 
sails. 

32.  There  is  considerable*  in  the  motion  of 
winds  in  ships,  both  the  impulsion  and  direction 
of  them.  For  that  direction,  which  is  made  by 
the  helm,  doth  not  belong  to  the  present  inquisi- 
tion, but  only  as  it  hath  a  connexion  with  the 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails. 

Connexion.  As  the  motion  of  impulsion  or 
driving  forward  is  in  force  at  the  beak,  so  is  the 
motion  of  direction  in  the  poop;  therefore,  for 
that  the  lower  mizenmast  sail  is  of  greatest  .con- 
cernment, for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  assistant  to 
the  helm. 

33.  Seeing  the  compass  is  divided  into  two-and- 
thirty  points,  so  that  the  semicircles  of  it  are 
sixteen  points,  there  may  be  a  progressive  sailing, 
(without  any  casting  aboard,  which  is  used  when 
the  wind  is  clean  contrary,)  though  of  the  sixteen 
parts  there  bo  but  six  favourable,  and  the  other 
ten  contrary.  But  that  kind  of  sailing  depends 
much  upon  the  lower  sail  of  the  mizenmast.  For 
whilst  the  adverse  parts  of  the  wind,  being  more 
powerful  and  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  helm 
alone,  would  turn  the  other  sails,  and  the  ship 
itself,  against  its  intended  course,  that  sail  being 
stiffly  stretched,  favouring  the  helm,  and  strength- 
ening its  motion,  turns  the  beak  into  the  way  of 
its  course. 

34.  All  manner  of  wind  in  the  sails  doth  some- 
what burden  and  depress  the  ship,  and  so  much 
the  more  when  it  blows  most  from  above.  So 
that  in  the  greatest  storms,  first  they  lower  their 
yards  and  take  away  the  upper  sails,  and  if  need 
be,  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts,  cast  their 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  their  ordnance,  &c.,  to 
lighten  the  ship  and  make  it  swim  and  give 
way  to  the  waves. 

35.  By  titis  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of 
ships,  (if  it  be  a  merry  and  prosperous  gale,)  a 
merchant*s  ship  may  sail  sixscore  Italian  miles 
in  four-and-twenty  hours;  for  there  are  certain 
packet  boats  which  are  built  a  purpose  for  swift- 
ness, (that  are  called  caravels,)  which  will  go 
further.  But  when  the  wind  is  clean  contrary, 
they  fly  to  this  last  refuge,  and  a  very  weak  one, 
to  go  on  their  course,  namely,  to  proceed  side- 
way,  as  the  wind  will  suflTer  them,  out  of  their 
course,  then  turn  their  way  again  towards  their 
course,  and  so  proceed  in  an  angular  way.  By 
which  progression  (which  is  less  than  creeping, 
for  serpents  creep  on  by  crooked  turnings,  but 
they  make  angles)  they  may,  in  four-and-twenty 
hours,  go  fifteen  miles'  journey. 

CrreaUr  Observationt, 
1.  This  motion  of  winds  in  sails  of  sliips  hath 
*  1.  e.  to  be  coiuiMeKd. 
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three  chief  heads  and  fountains  of  its  impulsion, 
or  driving  forward,  from  whence  it  flows  and 
derives ;  whence  also  precepts  may  be  taken  to 
increase  and  strengthen  it. 

2.  The  first  spring  comes  from  the  quantity  of 
the  wind  which  is  received;  for  questionless 
more  wind  helps  more  than  less;  wherefore  the 
quantity  of  wind  must  be  carefully  procured, 
which  will  be  done  if,  like  wise  householders,  we 
be  good  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing  be  stolen 
from  us.  Wherefore  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  no  wind  may  be  lost. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  ships  or 
below  them,  to  the  very  superficies  and  surface 
of  the  sea;  and  as  provident  men  use  to  look 
most  after  the  least  things,  ^for  the  greater  no  man 
can  choose  but  look  after,)  so  we  will  first  look 
after  these  lower  winds,  which  questionless  cannot 
perform  so  much  as  the  higher. 

4.  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly 
about  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and  under  their  sails, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  main  boarsprit^sail,  which 
lies  low  and  sloping,  to  gather  them  into  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  wind ;  and  this 
of  itself  does  good,  and  hinders  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  sails.  And  about  this  1  do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  more  by  the  industry 
of  man,  unless  they  should  perchance  fix  such 
low  saifs  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ship,  like 
wings  or  feathers,  two  on  each  side  when  the 
wind  blows  right. 

5.  But,  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  rob- 
bed, which  happens  when  the  hinder  sails  (in  a 
fore-right  wind)  steal  the  wind  away  from  the 
foresails,  (for  in  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  are  set 
a- work,)  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  the 
care  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it,' unless 
when  there  is  a  fore  wind,  there  may  be  made  a 
kind  of  stairs,  or  scale  of  sails,  that  the  hinder- 
roost  sails  of  the  mizzenmast  may  be  the  lowest, 
the  middle  ones  at  the  mainmast  a  little  higher, 
the  foremast,  at  the  foremast,  highest  of  all,  that 
one  sail  may  not  binder  but  rather  help  the  other, 
delivering  and  passing  over  the  wind  from  one  to 
another.  And  let  so  much  be  observed  of  the 
first  fountain  of  impulsion. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulsion  consists 
in  the  manner  of  striking  the  sail  with  the  wind, 
which,  if  through  the  contraction  of  the  wind  it 
be  acute  and  swift,  will  move  more ;  if  obtuse 
and  languishing,  less. 

7.  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  much  to  the  purpose,  to  let  the  sails  have  a 
reasonable  extension  and  swelling ;  for  if  they  be 
stretched  out  stiff,  they  will,  like  a  wall,  beat 
back  the  wind  ;  if  they  be  too  loose,  there  will 
be  a  weak  impulsion. 

8.  Touching  this,  human  industry  hath  behaved 
itself  well  in  some  things,  though  it  was  more 
by  chance  than  out  of  any  good  judgment.  For, 
in  a  side  wind,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the 
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sail  as  much  as  they  can  which  is  opposite  against 
the  wind :  and  by  that  means  they  set  in  the  wind 
into  that  part  where  it  should  blow.  And  this 
they  do  and  intend.  But,  in  the  mean  season, 
this  follows,  (which,  peradventure,  they  do  not 
perceive,)  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted,  and 
strikes  more  sharply. 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  human  industry  in 
this,  I  cannot  perceive,  unless  the  figure  of  the 
sails  be  changed,  and  some  sails  be  made  which 
shall  not  swell  round,  but,  like  a  spur  or  a  ttjan- 
gle,  with  a  mast  or  piece  of  timber  in  that  comer 
of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  more 
sharply,  and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully. 
And  that  angle  (as  we  suppose)  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sharp,  but  like  a  short  obtuse  triangle, 
that  it  may  have  some  breadth.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  good  it  would  do,  if  there  were,  as  it 
were,  a  sail  made  in  a  sail ;  if,  in  the  middle  of 
a  greater  sail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  purse,  not 
altogether  loose,  of  canvass,  but  with  ribs  of 
wood,  which  should  take  up  the  wind  in  the 
middle  of  the  sail,  and  bring  it  into  a  sharpness 

10.  The  third  fountain  or  original  of  impul- 
sion, is  in  the  place  where  the  wind  hits,  and 
that  is  twofold ;  for,  from  the  fore  side  of  the  ship 
the  impulsion  is  easier  and  stronger  than  on  the 
hinder  part ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mast 
and  sail  than  from  the-lower  part. 

1 1 .  Neither  seems  the  industry  of  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  when,  in  a  fore-wind,  their 
greatest  hopes  have  been  in  their  foremasts,  and 
in  calms  they  have  have  oiot  been  careless  in 
hoisting  up  of  their  topsails.  Neither,  for  the 
present,  do  we  find  what  may  be  added  to  human 
industry  in  this  point,  unless  concerning  the  first 
we  should  set  up  two  or  three  foremasts,  (the 
first  upright  and  the  rest  sloping,)  whose  sails 
shall  hang  downward;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
that  the  foresails  should  be  enlarged  at  the  top, 
and  made  less  sharp  than  they  usually  are :  but, 
in  both,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  danger,  in  sinking  the  ship  too  much. 

Hie  Motion  cf  Winds  in  other  Engines  <f  Man^s 

Invention* 

1.  The  motion  of- windmills  hath  no  subtilty 
at  all  in  \i\  and  yet,  usually,  it  is  not  well  ex- 
plained nor  demonstrated.  The  sails  are  set 
right  and  direct  opposite  against  the  wind  which 
bloweth.  One  side  of  the  sail  lies  to  the  wind, 
the  other  side  by  little  and  little  bends  itself,  and 
gets  itself  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning 
and  continuance  of  the  motion  is  always  caused 
by  the  lower  part,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  wind.  But  the  wind,  overcasting  itself 
against  the  engine,  is  contracted  and  restrained 
by  the  four  sails,  and  is  constrained  to  take  its 
way  in  four  spaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well 
endure  that  compression ;  wherefore,  of  necessity 
it  roust,  as  it  were,  with  its  elbow  hit  the  sides 
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of  the  sails,  sod  so  torn  them,  eren  as  little 
whirligigs  that  children  play  withal,  are  turned 
with  the  fingers. 

2.  If  the  sails  were  extended  eren  and  equally, 
it  would  be  doubtful  which  way  the  inclination 
would  be,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  staff;  but  when  the 
nearer  side  which  meets  with  the  wind  casts  the 
riolence  of  it  upon  the  lower  side  and  from 
thence  into  distances,  so  that  when  the  lower 
side  receives  the  wind,  like  the  pahn  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sail  of  a  ship's  boat,  presently  there  is  a 
turning  on  that  side.  But  this  is  to  be  obsenred, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  not 
from  the  first  impulsion,  which  is  direct  and 
abreast,  but  from  the  lateral  impulsion,  which 
is  after  the  compression  or  straitening  of  the 
wind. 

3.  We  made  some  proofs  and  trials  about  this, 
for  the  increasing  of  this  motion,  as  well  to  be 
assured  we  had  found  the  cause,  as  also  for  use ; 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  motion,  with  paper 
sails,  and  the  wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  We, 
.therefore,  added  to  the  side  of  the  lower  sail  a 
fold  turned  in  from  the  wind,  that  the  wind  being 
become  a  side  wind  might  haye  somewhat  more 
to  beat  upon,  which  did  no  good,  that  fold  not  so 
much  assisting  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as  in 
consequence  hindering  the  cutting  of  the  air. 
We  placed  behind  the  sails,  at  some  distance, 
certain  obstacles  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  all 
the  sails,  that  the  wind  being  more  compressed 
might  hit  the  stronger;  but  this  did  rather 
hurt  than  good,  the  repercussion  dulling  the 
primary  motion.  Then  we  made  the  sails  of 
a  double  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the 
more  restrained,  and  there  might  be  a  stronger 
lateral  percussion,  which  at  last  proyed  yexj 
well;  so  that  the  conyersion  was  caused  by  a 
far  milder  gale,  and  did  turn  a  great  deal  more 
swiiUy. 

Mandate,  Peradyenture  this  increase  of  motion 
might  more  conyeniently  be  made  by  eight  sails, 
than  by  four,  doubling  the  breath,  unless  too 
much  weight  did  oyerburden  the  motion ;  which 
must  haye  trial  made  of  it 

3^ndaU,  Likewise  the  length  of  sails  doth 
much  conduce  to  the  motion.  For  in  wheelings 
a  slight  yiolence  about  the  circumferenoe  is  equi- 
valent to  a  far  greater  about  the  centre.  But  then 
this  inconyenience  follows,  that  the  longer  the 
sails  are,  the  mofe  distant  they  are  at  the  top, 
and  the  wind  is  so  much  the  less  straitened. 
Peradyenture  the  business  would  go  well  if  the 
sails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermost  end  of  an  oar.  But  this 
we  are  not  sure  of. 

Motion.  If  these  experiments  he  made  trial 
•f  in  windmills,  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wind- 
mill posts,  and  the  foundations  of  it ;  for  the  more 
the  wind  is  restrained,  the  more  it  shakes  (though 


it  swiftens  the  motion  of  the  sails)  the  wh(^ 
frame  of  the  mill. 

4.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  countries  there 
are  coaches  and  wagons  which  move  with  the 
wind ;  but  this  must  be  more  diligently  looked 
after. 

Mandate,  Chariots  moving  by  virtue  of  the 
wind  can  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  be  in  open  places 
and  plains;  besides,  what  will  be  done  if  the 
wind  allays  1  It  had  been  better  to  have  thought 
of  easing  tlie  motion  of  wagons  and  coaches  by 
sails,  which  might  be  set  up  and  taken  down,  to 
ease  the  oxen  or  horses  which  draw  them,  rattier 
than  to  make  a  motion  by  wind  alone. 

Frognottia  rf  W%nd»» 

To  tl»e  tfro-Aod-tblrtleth  anicl«.    ConnexloD. 

The  more  divination  useth  to  be  polluted  by 
vanity  and  superstition,  so  much  more  is  the  purer 
part  of  it  to  be  received  and  honoured.  But  na- 
tural divination  is  sometimes  more  certain,  some- 
times more  slippery  and  deceitful,  according  to 
the  subject  with  which  it  hath  to  do;  for  if  it  be 
of  a  constant  and  regular  nature,  it  canseth  a 
certain  prediction ;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  and  irre- 
gular nature,  it  may  make  a  casual  and  deceitful 
one:  yet,  in  a  various  subject  the  prediction  will 
hold  true,  if  it  be  diligently  regulated;  peradyen- 
ture it  may  not  hit  upon  the  very  moments,  but 
in  the  thing  itself  it  will  not  err  much.  Likewise, 
for  the  times  of  the  event  and  complement,  some 
predictions  will  hit  right  enough,  namely,  those 
which  are  not  gathered  from  the  causes,  but  from 
the  thing  itself,  already  inchoated,  but  sooner  ap- 
pearing in  an  apt  and  fitly  disposed  matter  than 
in  another,  as  we  said  before  in  the  topics  con- 
cerning this  two-and-thirtieth  article.  We  will 
now,  therefore,  set  forth  the  prognostics  of  winds, 
of  necessity  intermixing  some  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  sepa- 
rated, remitting  the  full  inquiry  of  them  to  their 
proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appears  hollow  at  its  rising,  it 
will  the. very  same  day  yield  wind  or  rain;  if  it 
appears  as  it  were  a  little  hollow,  it  signifies 
wind :  if  deeply  hollow,  rain. 

3.  If  the  sun  rises  pale,  or  (as  we  call  it) 
waterish,  it  betokens  rain ;  if  it  set  so,  it  beto- 
kens wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  sun  itself  appears  at  its 
setting  of  the  colour  of  blood,  it  betokens  great 
winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  at  sonrising  its  beams  appears  rather  red 
than  yellow,  it  signifies  wind  rathor  than  rain, 
and  the  like  if  they  appear  so  at  its  setting. 

5.  If  at  sunrising  or  setting  its  rays  appear 
contracted  or  shortened,  and  do  not  shine  out 
bright,  though  the  weather  he  not  cloudy,  it  sig- 
nifies rain  rather  than  wind. 
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6.  If  before  Banrising  there  appear  some  rays 
«8  forerunners,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  rain. 

7.  If  the  sun  at  its  rising  difTases  its  rays 
through  the  doads,  the  middle  of  the  sun  re- 
maining still  under  clouds,  it  shall  signify  rain, 
especially  if  those  beams  break  oat  downwards, 
that  the  sun  appears  as  it  were  with  a  beard. 
But  if  the  rays  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,  or 
dispersed,  and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out  parts 
of  it,  be  covered  with  clouds,  it  foreshows  great 
tempests  both  of  wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  the  Sun,  when  it  rises,  be  encompassed 
with  a  circle,  let  wind  be  expected  from  that  side 
on  which  the  circle  opens.  But  if  the  circle  fall 
off  all  at  one  time  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

9.  If  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  appears  a 
white  circle  about  it,  it  signifies  some  small  storm 
the  same  night ;  if  black  or  darkness,  much  wind 
the  day  following. 

10.  If  the  clouds  look  red  at  sunrising,  they 
are  prognostics  of  wind ;  if  at  sunsetttng,  of  a 
fair  ensuing  day. 

11.  If  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  clouds  do 
gather  themselres  about  it,  they  foreshow  rough 
storms  that  day ;  but  if  they  be  driven  back  from 
the  rising  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
signify  (^r  weather. 

12.  If  at  sunrising  the  clouds  be  dispersed 
from  the  sides  of  the  sun,  some  southward,  and 
some  northward,  though  the  sky  be  clear  about 
the  sun,  it  foreshows  wind. 

13.  If  the  sun  goes  down  in  a  cloud,  it  fore- 
shows rain  the  next  day ;  but  if  it  rains  at  sun- 
setting  it  is  a  token  of  wind  rather.  But  if  the 
olottds  seem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the 
sun,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  storms. 

14.  If  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  seem  not 
to  encompass  it,  but  to  lie  over  it,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  eclipse  it,  they  foreshow  the  rising  of 
winds  on  that  side  as  the  clouds  incline.  And 
if  they  do  this  about  noon,  tliey  signify  both 
wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  clouds  have  encompassed  the  sun, 
the  less  light  they  leave  it,  and  the  lesser  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appears,  so  much  the  more  raging 
shall  the  tempest  be;  but  if  there  appear  a  double 
or  treble  orb,  as  though  there  were  two  or  three 
suns,  the  tempest  will  be  so  much  the  more  vio- 
lent for  many  days. 

16.  New  moons  presage  the  dispositions  of  the 
air ;  but  especially  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  confirmed  new  moon.  The  full  moons 
likewise  do  presage  more  than  the  days  which 
come  af^er. 

17.  By  long  observation  the  fifth  day  of  the 
moon  is  feared  by  mariners  for  stormy. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  do  not  appear  before  the 
fourth  day,  it  foreshows  a  troubled  air  for  the 
whole  month. 

19.  If  the  new  moon,  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  within  a  few  days,  have  its  lower  horn  obscure 


or  dusky,  or  any  way  blemished,  it  signifies 
stormy  and  tempestuous  days  before  the  full 
moon ;  if  it  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  tem- 
pests will  come  about  the  full  of  the  moon ;  if 
it  be  so  about  the  upper  part  of  the  horn,  they 
will  be  about  the  decreasing  of  the  moon. 

30.  If  at  the  fourth  rising  the  moon  appear 
bright,  with  sharp  horns,  not  lying  fiat,  nor  stand- 
ing upright,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  posture  be- 
tween both,  it  promises  fair  weather  for  the  most 
part  until  the  next  new  moon. 

21.  If  at  the  same  rising  it  be  red,  it  portends 
winds ;  if  dusky  or  black,  rain ;  but,  howsoever, 
it  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  full  moon. 

22.  An  upright  moon  is  almost  always  threaten- 
ing and  hurtful,  but  it  chiefly  portends  winds ; 
but  if  it  have  blunt  horns,  and  as  it  were  cut  off 
short,  it  rather  signifies  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  be  sharp  and  the 
other  blunt,  it  signifies  wind ;  if  both  be  blunt, 
rain. 

24.  If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  the  moon, 
it  signifies  rain  rather  than  wind,  unless  the 
moon  stands  directly  within  that  circle,  for  then 
it  signifies  both. 

25.  Circles  about  the  moon  always  foreshow 
winds  on  that  side  where  they  break ;  also  a  no- 
table shining  in  some  part  of  the  circle,  signifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  shining  is. 

26.  If  the  circles  about  the  moon  be  double  or 
treble,  they  foreshow  horrible  and  rough  tem- 
pests, and  especially  if  those  circles  be  not  whole, 
but  spotted  and  divided. 

27.  Full  moons,  as  concerning  the  colours  and 
circles,  do  in  a  manner  foreshow  the  same  things, 
as  the  fourth  rising,  but  more  present,  and  not  so 
long  delayed. 

28.  Full  moons  use  to  be  more  clear  than  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon,  and  in  winter  use  to  be 
far  colder. 

29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  splendent  and  not  dusky, 
betokens  fair  weather  for  many  days. 

30.  Winds  almost  continually  follow  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun ;  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  conjunctions  of  any  of  the  planets, 
but  only  the  sun,  you  may  expect  winds  both  be- 
fore and  after;  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  fair  weather. 

32.  At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hyadea 
come  showers  of  rain,  but  calm  ones ;  afler  the 
rising  of  Arcturus  and  Orion,  tempests. 

33.  Returning  and  shooting  stars  (as  we  call 
them)  signify  winds  to  come  from  that  place 
whence  they  run,  or  are  shot;  bat  if  they  fly 
from  several,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  sign  of 
great  approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  such  little  stars  as  those  which  are 
called  Aselli  are  not  seen  generally  all  over  the 

1  sky,  it  foreshows  great  tempests  and  rain  within 
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some  few  days;  but  if  they  be  seen  in  some 
places,  and  not  in  other  some,  it  foreshows  winds 
only,  and  that  suddenly. 

25.  The  sky,  when  it  is  all  over  bright,  in  a 
new  moon,  or  at  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  portends 
fair  weather  for  many  days ;  if  it  be  all  oyer  dark, 
it  foreshows  rain ;  if  partly  dark  and  partly  fair, 
it  portends  wind  of  that  side  where  the  darkness 
is  seen ;  but  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  sudden,  without 
either  cloud  or  mist  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
stars,  there  are  great  and  rough  tempests  a- 
breeding. 

36.  If  an  entire  circle  encloseth  a  planet,  or 
any  of  the  greater  stars,  it  foreshows  wind ;  if  it 
be  a  broken  circle,  winds  from  those  parts  where 
the  circle  is  deficient, 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  than  the  light- 
nings, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  the  lights 
nings  be  thick  amidst  the  thundering,  it  fore- 
shows thick  showers,  with  gpreat  drops. 

38.  Morning  thunders  signify  wind;  midday 
thunders,  rain. 

39.  Bellowing  thunders,  which  do  as  it  were 
pass  along,  presage  winds;  and  those  which 
make  a  sharp  and  unequal  noise,  presage  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  clear  sky,  winds  are 
at  hand,  and  rain  from  the  part  where  it  lightens; 
but  if  it  lightens  in  diverse  parts,  there  will  fol- 
low cruel  and  horrid  tempests. 

41.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  the  east  and  north,  hail  will 
follow;  if  in  the  warmer,  namely,  south  and 
west,  we  shall  have  rain  and  a  warm  sky. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
commonly  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  if 
those  come  not,  there  will  be  wind  and  rain  for 
many  days. 

43.  The  globe  of  flame,  which  the  ancients 
called  Castor,  which  is  seen  by  mariners  and 
seafaring  men  at  sea,  if  there  be  but  one, 
presages  a  cruel  tempest,  (Castor  is  the  dead 
brother,)  and  much  more,  if  it  stick  not  close  to 
the  mast,  but  dances  up  and  down ;  but  if  they 
be  twins,  (and  Pollux  the  living  brother  be  pre- 
sent,) and  that  when  the  tempest  is  high,  it  is  a 
good  presage ;  but  if  there  be  three,  (namely,  if 
Helen,  the  plague  of  all  things,  come  in,)  it  will 
be  a  more  cruel  tempest :  so  that  one  seems  to 
show  the  indigested  matter  of  the  storm;  two,  a 
digested  and  ripe  matter;  three  or  more,  an 
abundance  that  will  hardly  be  dispersed. 

44.  If  we  see  the  clouds  drive  very  fast  when 
it  is  a  clear  sky,  we  must  look  for  winds  from 
that  way  from  which  the  clouds  are  driven ;  but 
if  they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the 
sun  draws  near  to  that  part  in  which  they  are 
tumbled  up  together,  they  will  begin  to  scatter 
and  sever;  and  if  they  pari  most  towards  the 
north,  it  betokens  wind ;  if  towards  the  south, 
rain. 


45.  If  at  sunsetting  there  arise  black  and  dark 
clouds,  they  presage  rain ;  if  against  the  sob, 
namely,  in  the  east,  the  same  night ;  if  near  the 
sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  with  winds. 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  cloudy  sky,  if  it  begins 
against  the  wind  which  then  blows,  signifies 
clear,  fair  weather;  with  the  wind  it  betokens 
nothing,  but  the  thing  remains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  sometimes  seen  sevenl,  as  it 
were,  chambers,  or  joined  stories  of  clouds,  one 
above  the  other,  (so  as  Gilbertns  afllnns,  he  hath 
seen  five  of  them  together,)  and  always  the  black- 
est are  lowermost,  though  sometimes  it  appears 
otherwise,  because  the  whitest  do  more  allure  the 
sight.  A  double  conjunction  of  stories,  if  it  be 
thick,  shows  approaching  rain,  (especially  if  the 
lower  cloud  seem,  as  it  were,  big  with  child ;) 
more  conjunctions  presage  continuance  of  rage. 

48.  If  clouds  spread  abroad  like  fleeces  of  wool 
here  and  there,  they  foreshow  tempests ;  bat  if 
they  lie  one  atop  of  another,  like  scales  or  tiles, 
they  presage  drought  and  clear  weather. 

49.  Feather^  clouds,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a 
palm  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  a  rainbow,  are  prog- 
nostics of  present  rain,  or  immediately  to  follow. 

50.  When  hills  and  hillocks  look  as  though 
they  wore  caps,  by  reason  of  the  clouds  lying 
upon  them,  and  encompassing  them,  it  presages 
imminent  tempests. 

51.  Amber,  or  gold  colour  clouds  before  snn« 
setting,  that  have,  as  it  were,  gilded  helms  or  bor* 
ders,  afier  the  sun  begins  to  be  quite  down, 
foreshow  fair,  clear  weather. 

52.  Grayish,  and,  as  it  were,  clay-«oloured 
clouds,  show  that  rain,  with  wind,  are  drawing  on. 

53.  Some  petty  cloud  showing  itself  suddenly, 
having  not  been  seen  before,  and  all  the  sky  clear 
about  it,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  west,  and  about 
noon,  shows  there  is  a  storm  a-coroing. 

54.  Clouds  and  mists  ascending,  and  going 
upward,  presage  rain,  and  that  this  be  done  sud* 
denly,  so  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  sucked  up,  they 
pr(*sage  rain,  but  if  they  fall,  and  reside  in  the 
valleys,  they  presage  fair  weather. 

55.  A  big  cloud  growing  white,  which  the 
ancients  called  a  white  tempest,  in  summer,  is  a 
forerunner  of  small  hail,  like  comfits,  in  winter, 
snow. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  autumn  presages  a  windy 
winter;  a  windy  winter  a  rainy  spring;  a  rainy 
spring,  a  clear  summer ;  a  clear  summer,  a  windy 
autumn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  proverb  goes) 
is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  same  order  of 
seasons  will  scares  happen  two  yeare  together. 

57.  Fires  upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look 
paler  than  they  are  accustomed,  and  make  a  mur- 
muring noise  within  themselves,  do  presage  tem- 
pests. And  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  turn- 
ing, it  signifies  wind  chiefly ;  and  when  the  snuflTs 
of  lamps  and  candles  grow  like  mushrooms  with 
broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  of  rainy  weather. 
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58.  CoaU  shining  bright,  and  sparkling  orer- 
much,  signify  wind. 

59.  When  the  superficies  of  the  sea  is  calm  and 
smooth  in  the  harbour,  and  yet  murmurs  within 
itself*  though  it  doth  not  swell,  signifies  wind. 

60.  The  shores  resounding  in  a  calm,  and  the 
sound  of  the  sea  itself,  with  a  clear  noise,  and  a 
certain  echo,  heard  plainer  and  further  than  ordi- 
nary, presages  winds. 

61.  If,  in  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  we  espy  froth 
here  and  there,  or  white  circles  or  bubbles  of 
water,  they  are  prognostics  of  winds ;  and  if  these 
presages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshow  rough 
tempests. 

62.  If,  in  a  rough  sea,  there  appear  a  shining 
froth,  (which  they  call  sea-lungs,)  it  foreshows  a 
lasting  tempest  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  sea  swell  silently,  and  rises  higher 
than  ordinary  within  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  come 
in  sooner  than  it  uses  to  do,  it  foretells  wind. 

64.  Sound  from  the  hills,  and  the  murmur  of 
woods  growing  louder,  and  a  noise  in  open  cham- 
pion fields,  portend  wind.  Also  a  prodigious 
murmuring  of  the  element,  without  thunder,  for 
the  most  part,  presages  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground, 
without  any  breath  of  wind  that  can  be  felt,  and 
the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  feathers  swim- 
ming and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify  that 
wind  is  near  at  hand. 

66.  Waterfowls  flying  at  one  another,  and  flying 
together  in  flocks,  especially  sea-mews  and  gulls, 
flying  from  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  hastening  to 
the  banks  and  shores,  especially  if  they  make  a 
noise  and  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  prognos- 
tics of  winds,  especially  if  they  do  so  in  the 
morning. 

67.  But,  contrariwise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the 
water,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  chattering, 
and  bathing  themselves,  especially  the  crow,  are 
all  presages  of  storms. 

68.  Duckers  and  ducks  cleanse  their  feathers 
with  their  b,ills  against  the  wind ;  but  geese,  with 
their  importunate  crying,  call  for  rain. 

69.  A  hern  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes 
flies  over  a  low  cloud,  signifies  wind ;  but  kites, 
when  they  fly  high,  foreshow  fair  weather. 

70.  Crows,  as  it  were,  barking  after  a  sobbing 
manner,  if  they  continue  in  it,  do  presage  winds, 
but  if  they  catchingly  swallow  up  their  voice 
again,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
that  we  shall  have  some  showers. 

71.  A  chattering  owl  was  thought  by  the 
incients  to  foretell  change  of  weather;  if  it  were 
fair,  rain;  if  cloudy,  fair  weather.  But,  with 
QS,  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
most  part,  signifies  fair  weather,  especially  in 
winter. 

73.  Birds  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their 
nests,  and  give  over  feeding  betimes,  it  presages 
tempest.    But  the  hern,  standing,  as  it  were,  sad 


and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a  crow  walking 
up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only. 

73.  Dolphins  playing  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought 
to  presage  wind  from  that  way  they  come ;  and, 
if  they  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  they  presage  fair  weather.  And  most 
kinds  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  sometimes  leaping,  do  prognosticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  the  approach  of  wind,  swine  will  be 
so  terrified  and  disturbed,  and  use  such  strange 
actions,  that  country  people  say  that  creature  only 
can  see  the  wind,  and  perceive  the  horrid  ness  of  it. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  spiders  work  and 
spin  carefully,  as  if  they  prudently  forestalled  the 
time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather  they  cannot 
work. 

76.  Before  rain,  the  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
further  off;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  un« 
equally,  drawing  near  and  going  further  off,  as  it 
doth  when  the  wind  blows  really. 

77.  Pliny  aflirms  for  a  certain,  that  three-leaved 
grass  creeps  together,  and  raises  its  leaves  against 
a  storm. 

78.  He  says  likewise,  that  vessels,  which  food 
is  put  into,  will  leave  a  kind  of  sweat  in  cupboarda, 
which  presage  cruel  storms. 

Monition.  Seeing  rain  and  wind  have  almost  a 
common  matter,  and  seeing  always  before  rain 
there  is  a  certain  condensation  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  new  air  received  into  the  old,  as  it  appears 
by  the  sounding  of  the  shores,  and  the  high  flight 
of  hems,  and  other  things ;  and  seeing  the  wind 
likewise  thickens,  (but  afterward  in  rain  the  air  is 
more  drawn  together,  and  in  winds,  contrariwise, 
it  is  enlarged,)  of  necessity  winds  must  have  many 
prognostics  common  with  the  rain.  Whereof 
advise  with  the  prognostics  of  rain,  under  their 
own  title. 

LnikUions  of  Winds. 

To  tbe  tbrefr«nd-thlitieth  article.    Connexton. 

If  men  could  be  persuaded  not  to  fix  their  con- 
templations overmuch  upon  a  propounded  subject, 
and  reject  others,  as  it  were,  by-the-by ;  and  that 
they  would  not  subtilize  about  that  subject  in  infi- 
nitum, and  for  the  most  part  unprofitably,  they 
would  not  be  seized  with  such  a  stupor  as  they 
are;  but,  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  dis- 
coursing, would  find  many  things  at  a  distance, 
which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that,  as  in  the 
civil  law,  so  we  must  likewise  in  the  law  of 
nature,  we  must  carefully  proceed  to  semblable 
things,  and  such  as  have  a  conformity  between 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  ^olus  his  bags,  out 
of  which  one  may  take  as  much  as  he  needeth. 
And  likewise  spaces  between,  and  openings  of 
hills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but,  as  it  were, 
large  bellows.  Bellows  are  most  useful  either  to 
kindle  fire  or  for  musical  organs.  The  manner  of 
the  working  of  bellows  is  by  sucking  in  of  the  air. 
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to  shan  raeoity,  (at  they  say,)  and  to  send  it  out 
by  compretaion. 

3.  We  alao  nae  band  fane  to  make  a  wind,  and 
to  cool,  only  by  driviog  forward  of  the  air  aofUy. 

3.  The  cooling  of  snmmer-roonia  we  spake  of 
in  abflwer  to  the  ninth  article.  There  may  other 
more  cnrioua  means  be  found,  especially  if  the  air 
be  drawn  in  somewhere  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
lows, and  let  oat  at  another  place;  bat  those 
which  are  now  in  use  have  relation  only  to  mere 
compression. 

4.  The  breath  in  man*s  microcosmos,  and  in 
other  animals,  do  very  well  agree  with  the  winds 
in  the  greater  world ;  for  they  are  engendered  by 
knmoors,  and  alter  with  moistare  as  wind  and 
rain  doth,  and  are  dispersed  and  blow  freer  by  a 
greater  heat  And  from  them  that  obserration  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  winds,  namely,  that 
breaths  are  engendered  of  matter  that  yields  a 
tenacious  Tapour,  not  easy  to  be  dissolved;  as 
beans,  palse,  and  fruits ;  which  is  so  likewise  in 
greater  winds. 

6.  In  the  distilling  of  vitriol  and  other  minerals 
which  are  most  windy,  they  mast  have  great  and 
large  receptacles,  otherwise  they  will  break. 

6.  Wind  composed  of  nitre  and  gunpowder, 
breaking  ont  and  swelling,  the  flame  doth  not  only 
imitate  but  also  exceed  winds,  which  blow  abroad 
in  the  world,  unless  they  be  such  as  are  made  by 
thunder. 

7.  But  the  forces  of  it  are  pressed  in,  as  in  hu- 
man engines,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder-houses 
■et  on  fire.  But  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe- 
ther, in  open  air,  a  great  heap  of  gunpowder  set  on 
fire  would  raise  a  wind  for  certain  hours,  by  the 
oommotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  flatuous  and  expansive 
spirit  in  quicksilver,  so  that  it  doth  (in  some 
men*s  opinions)  imitate  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  will  make  the  powder 
stronger.  Likewise,  the  chymists  speak  the  same 
of  goldf  that  being  prepared  some  way,  it  will 
break  out  dangerously  like  to  thunder ;  but  these 
things  1  never  tried. 

A  greater  Ohurtaiion* 

The  motion  of  winds  is  for  most  things  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  looking-glass,  in  the  motion  of 
waters. 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  as  we 
eee  inundations  of  waters,  both  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  quantity.  As  watera  either  de- 
scend from  above,  or  spring  out  of  the  earth,  so 
some  winds  are  cast  down,  and  some  rise  up.  As 
sometimes  in  rivers  there  are  contrary  motions, 
one  of  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  the  cur- 
rent  of  the  river,  yet  both  become  one  motion,  by 
the  prevailing  of  the  flood;  so,  when  contrary 
winds  blow,  the  greater  subdues  the  lesser.  As 
in  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  rivers,  it 
sometimes  falls  out,  that  tiie  waves  above  go  con- 


trary to  the  waves  below;  so  in  the  air,  when 
contrary  winds  blow  together,  one  flies  over  tb« 
other.  As  there  are  cataracts  of  rain  within  a  nar- 
row space,  so  there  are  whirlwinds.  As  waters, 
however  they  go  forward,  yet,  if  they  be  troubled, 
swell  up  into  waves,  sometimes  ascending,  grow 
ap  into  heaps,  sometimes  descending,  are  as  it 
were  furrowed ;  so  the  winds  do  the  same,  but 
only  want  the  motion  of  gravity.  There  are  also 
other  similitudes  which  may  be  observed  and 
gathered  out  of  those  things  which  have  alreadj 
been  inquired  about. 

Movable  Rules  eoneeming  Winds, 

Connectloo. 

Rules  are  either  particular  or  general,  both 
with  us  are  movable ;  for,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
affirmed  any  thing  positively.  Particular  rales 
may  be  taken  and  gathered  almost  oat  of  every 
article.  We  will  cull  out  some  general  ones, 
and  those  but  a  few,  and  add  thereunto. 

i.  Wind  is  no  other  thing  but  moved  air;  but 
the  air  itself  moved  either  by  a  simple  impulsion, 
or  by  commixion  of  vapours. 

3.  Winds,  by  a  simple  impulsion,  are  caused 
four  ways,  either  by  the  natural  motion  of  ther 
air,  or  by  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  sun's  ways ; 
or  by  reception  of  air  thorow  a  sudden  cold,  or 
by  the  compression  of  the  air  by  external  bodies. 

There  may  be  also  a  fifth  way,  by  the  agitation 
and  concussion  of  the  air  by  stars.  But  let  these 
things  be  a  while  silent,  or  be  given  ear  unto  with 
a  sparing  belief. 

3.  Of  winds  which  are  made  by  immixion  of 
vapours,  the  chief  cause  is  the  overburdening 
of  the  air  by  air  newly  made  ont  of  vapours, 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  air  grows  bigger,  and 
seeks  new  room. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  air  added,  causeth  a 
great  tumour  of  the  air  round  about  it,  so  that 
new  air  out  of  the  resolution  of  vapours  doth 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to  matter.  But  the  great 
body  of  wind  consists  in  the  former  air,  neither 
doth  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air  before  it,  as  if 
they  were  several  bodies,  but  being  both  com* 
mixed,  they  desire  larger  room. 

5.  When  any  other  beginning  of  motion  con- 
cure,  besides  the  overburdening  of  the  air,  it  is 
an  accessory  which  strengtheneth  and  increaseth 
that  principal,  which  is  the  reason  that  great  and 
violent  winds  do  seldom  rise,  by  the  simple  ovei^ 
burdening  of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  accessory  to  the  overbur- 
dening of  the  air.  The  breathing  ont  of  subter- 
raneal  places;  the  casting  down  out  of  (as  it  is 
called)  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  dissipation 
made  out  of  a  cloud,  and  the  mobility  and  acri- 
mony of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  for  the  most  part 
lateral ;  but  that  which  is  made  by  mere  over- 
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baldening,  is  so  from  the  beginningr,  that  which 
is  made  by  the  expiration  of  the  earth,  or  reper- 
cassion  from  above,  a  little  while  after,  unless 
the  eruption,  or  precipitation^  or  reyerberation, 
be  exceeding  violent. 

8.  Air  will  endure  some  compression  before  it 
be  overburdened,  and  begins  to  thrust  away  the 
adjoining  air,  by  reason  whereof  all  winds  are  a 
little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  air. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the 
conjunction  of  vapours,  or  by  their  sublimation, 
or  by  transporting  them,  or  by  their  being  spent. 

10.  Vapours  are  conjoined,  and  so  the  air  itself 
becomes  water,  four  ways,  either  by  abundance 
aggravating,  or  by  colds  condensing,  or  by  con- 
trary winds  compelling,  or  by  obstacles  reverbe- 
rating. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations,  but  wind 
very  frequently  from  vapours.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  winds  which  are  made  of  vapours 
do  more  easily  incorporate  themselves  into  pure 
air,  are  sooner  allayed,  and  are  not  so  obstinate 
as  those  winds  which  are  engendered  of  exha- 
lations. 

12.  Th*  manner  and  several  conditions  of  heat 
have  no  less  power  in  the  generation  of  winds, 

•than  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the  matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned in  the  generation  of  winds,  that  it 
may  raise  them,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
that  they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  so  small  a 
quantity,  that  they  may  be  quite  shaken  ofif  and 
dispersed. 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  the 
nurseries  being  disposed  several  ways,  divers 
winds  for  the  most  part  blow  together,  but  the 
strongest  either  quite  overthrows,  or  turns  into  its 
current  the  weakest. 

15.  Winds  are  engendered  everywhere,  from 
tlie  very  superfiees  of  the  earth,  up  into  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
bat  the  stronger  above. 

16.  The  countries  which  have  retaining  or 
trade  winds,  if  they  be  warm,  have  them  warmer 
than  according  to  the  measure  of  their  climate ; 
if  they  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

j8  Human  Mapy  or  Optative$t  vnth  ttuh  things  aa 
are  next  to  them  concerning  Wtndt, 

Oputiyet. 

1.  To  frame  and  dispose  sails  of  ships  in  such 
a  manner,  that  with  less  wind  they  might  go  a 
greater  journey ;  a  thing  very  usefal  to  shorten 
journeys  by  sea,  and  save  charges. 

Next.  The  next  invention  precisely  in  prac- 
tice I  have  not  as  yet  found ;  yet,  concerning  that, 
look  upon  our  greater  observations  upon  the  six- 
and-twentieth  article. 

s).  Optative.  That  we  could  make  windmills 
and  thieir  sails  in  sach  maimer  that  they  may 


grind  more  with  less  wind.    A  thing  very  aseful 
for  gain. 

Next«  Look  concerning  this  upon  our  experi- 
ments in  the  answer  to  the  seven.and-twentieth 
article,  where  the  thing  seems  to  be,  as  it  were, 
done. 

3.  Optative,  To  foreknow  when  winds  will 
rise  and  allay.  A  thing  useful  for  navigation  and 
for  husbandry,  especially  for  the  choosing  of 
times  for  sea-fights. 

Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  those  things 
which  are  observed  in  the  inquisition,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  answer  to  the  two-and-thirtieth  ar- 
ticle. But  a  more  careful  observation  hereafter 
(if  any  shall  apply  their  mind  to  it)  will  give  faK 
more  exact  prognostics,  the  cause  of  the  winds 
being  already  laid  open. 

4.  Optative,  To  give  judgment,  and  make  prog^ 
nostics  by  winds,  of  other  things,  as,  firet,  whether 
they  be  continents  or  islands  in  the  sea  in  any 
place,  or  rather  a  free,  open  sea;  a  thing  very 
useful  for  new  and  unknown  voyages. 

Next  The  next  is  the  observation  concerning 
constant  and  trade  winds ;  that  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  make  use  of. 

5.  Optative,  Likewise  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  com  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  gain,  and 
baying  beforehand,  and  forestalling,  as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Thales,  concerning  monopoly  of  olives. 

Next.  To  this  belong  some  things  specified 
in  the  inquisition  of  winds,  either  hurtful  or 
shaking  winds,  and  the  times  when  they  do  hurt; 
to  the  nine-and-twentieth  article. 

6.  Optative.  Likewise  concerning  diseases  and 
plagues  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  the  credit 
of  physicians,  if  they  can  foretell  them,  also  for 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  and  some  other 
civil  considerations. 

Next  To  this  likewise  belong  some  things 
set  down  in  the  inquisition  to  the  thirtieth  article. 

Mmition.  Of  predictions  by  wind  concerning 
com,  fraits,  and  diseases,  look  upon  histories  of 
husbandry  and  physic. 

7.  Optative.  How  to  raise  winds  and  to  allay 
them.  / 

Next  Concerning  these  things  there  are  some 
superetitious  opinions,  which  do  not  seem  worthy 
to  be  inserted  into  a  serious  and  severe  natural 
history.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  that  is 
near  in  this  kind.  The  design  may  be  this,  to 
look  thoroughly  into  and  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  the  air ;  whether  any  thing  may  be  found* 
whereof  a  small  quantity  put  into  air  may  raise 
and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  or  contrac- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  out  of  this  (if 
it  might  be  done)  would  follow  the  raisings  and 
allayings  of  winds.  Such  as  that  experiment  of 
Pliny  is,  concerning  vinegar  thrown  against  the 
whirlwinds,  if  it  were  tme.  Another  design 
might  be,  by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  sub- 
tcrraneal  places  $  if  so  be  they  should  gather  to* 
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gether  anywhere  in  great  abundance,  as  it  is  a 
common  and  approved  opinion  of  the  well  in 
Dalmatia ;  but  to  know  such  places  of  prisons, 
is  very  hard  and  difficult. 

8.  Optative.  To  work  many  fine,  pleasant,  and 
wonderful  conceits  by  the  motion  of  winds. 


Next.  We  hare  not  leisure  to  enter  into 
consideration  touching  these  things.  Next  to  it 
is  that  common  report  of  the  duels  of  winds. 
Questionless  many  such  pleasant  things  might 
very  well  be  found  out,  both  for  motions  and 
sounds  of  winds. 


ENTRANCES 

TO  THE  HISTORIES  DESTINED  FOR  THE  NEXT  FIVE  MONTHS. 
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THE  ENTRANCE. 


It  is  no  marvel  if  nature  be  indebted  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  seeing  it  was  never  yet 
called  upon  to  ^ve  an  account,  for  there  never 
was  any  diligent  and  dispensatory  inquisition 
made  of  the  quaintity  of  the  matter,  and  how 
that  had  been  distributed  into  bodies,  (in  some 
copiously,  in  others  sparingly,)  according  to  the 
true,  ot  at  least  truest  accounts  that  hath  been 
truly  received  and  approved  of,  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  and  lost,  or  added  unto  the  universal 
sum.  Likewise  that  place  hath  been  treated  upon 
by  some,  namely,  how  it  can  be  loosened  or  con- 
tracted without  intermixion  or  vacuity,  according 
to  more  or  less :  but  the  natures  of  density  and 
rarity,  some  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  matter;  another  hath  laughed  at 
the  same ;  the  greatest  part,  following  their  au- 
thor, to  discuss  and  compose  the  whole  matter  by 
that  cold  and  weak  distinction  of  act  and  power. 
Those  also  who  attribute  them  to  the  reasons  of 
matter,  (which  is  the  true  opinion,)  do  neither 
quite  deprive  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter 
of  its  quantum,  or  quantity,  though  for  other 
forms  they  will  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  termi- 
nate and  end  the  matter,  and  seek  no  further,  nor 
do  not  perceive  what  followeth  thereby;  and 
eitlier  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  urge 
home  that  which  hath  a  regard  to  infinites,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  ground  of  natural 
philosophy. 

First,  therefore,  that  which  is  rightly  set  down 
must  not  be  moved  nor  altered;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  transaction  made  in  any  transmutation 
of  bodies,  either  from  nothing,  or  to  nothing;  but 
that  they  are  works  of  the  same  omnipotence,  to 


create  out  of  nothing,  and  to  reduce  unto  nothing,, 
and  that  by  course  of  nature  this  can  never  be 
done.  Therefore  the  sura  of  the  total  matter 
stands  still  whole,  nothing  is  added,  nothing  is 
diminished;  yet  that  this  sum  is  divided  by  por- 
tions amongst  the  bodies  is  unquestionable,  for 
there  can  no  man  be  so  much  beside  himself 
through  any  subtile  abstractions,  as  to  think  that 
tliere  is  as  much  matter  in  one  vessel  of  water  as 
in  ten  vessels  of  water,  nor  likewise  in  one  vessel 
of  air  as  tnuch  as  in  ten  vessels  of  air ;  but  in 
the  same  body  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
abundance  of  matter  is  multiplied  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  body,  in  divers  bodies  it  is 
questionable.  And  if  it  be  demonstrated  that 
one  vessel  of  water  turned  into  air  will  yield  ten 
vessels  of  air,  (for  we  take  this  computation  fQr  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  though  that  of  a  hundred-fold  be  the 
truer,)  it  is  well ;  for  now  they  are  no  more  divers 
bodies,  water  and  air,  but  the  same  body  of  air 
in  ten  vessels;  but  one  vessel  of  air  (as  it  was 
but  now  granted)  is  but  only  the  tenth  part  often 
vessels.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  contradicted  but 
that  in  one  vessel  of  water  there  is  ten  times  more 
matter  than  in  one  vessel  of  air :  therefore,  if  one 
should  affirm,  that  one  whole  vessel  of  water 
could  be  converted  into  one  vessel  of  air,  it  were 
as  much  as  if  one  should  affirm  that  something 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing;  forasmuch  as  one 
tenth  part  of  water  would  suffice  to  do  it,  and  the 
other  nine  parts  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  to 
nothing;  and,  contrariwise,  if  one  should  affirm 
that  one  vessel  of  air  could  be  turned  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  he 
should  say,  that  something  could  be  created  out 
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of  nothing ;  for  one  yessel  of  air  can  attain  and 
reach  bat  unto  the  tenth  part  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  other  nine  parts  must  needs  proceed  from 
nothing. ;  In  the  mean  time  we-  will  plainly  ac- 
knowledge and  confess,  that  to  understand  the 
true  means  of  the  reasons  and  calculations  of  the 
how  much  part  of  the  quantum,  or  how  much  of 
the  matter  which  is  in  divers  bodies,  and  by 
what  industry  and  sagacity  one  may  be  truly 
informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  inquired ; 
bat  such  as  the  great  and  largely  extended  profit 


which  will  accrue  thereby  will  largely  recom- 
pense. For  to  know  the  densities  and  rarities  of 
the  body,  and  much  more,  how  to  procure  and 
effect  the  condensations  and  rarefactions,  is  of 
great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contempla- 
tive and  to  the  practice.  Seeing,  then,  it  is  a 
thing  (if  any  there  be  at  all)  merely  fundamental 
and  universal,  we  must  go  carefully  and  prepared 
about  it,  seeing  that  all  philosophy  without  it  is 
loose  and  disjointed. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


The  motion  of  gravity  and  lightness,  the  an- 
cients did  illustrate  with  the  name  of  natural 
motion,  for  they  saw  no  external  efficient,  nor  no 
apparent  resistance;  yea,  the  motion  seemed 
swifter  in  its  progress.  This  contemplation,  or 
rather  speech,  they  seasoned  with  that  mathemati- 
cal phantasy  of  the  staying  or  stopping  of  heavy 
things  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (although  the 
earth  should  be  bored  quite  ^horow,)  and  that 
scholastical  invention  of  the  motion  of  bodies  to 
t'leir  several  places.  Having  laid,  or  set  down 
these  things,  supposing  they  had  done  their  parts, 
they  looked  no  further,  but  only  that  which  some 
of  them  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  divers  figures,  and  of 
such  things  as  are  carried  by  water.    Neither  did 


any  of  the  modern  authors  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  of  concerning  this,  only  by  adding  some 
few  mechanical  things,  which  they  had  also 
wrested  with  their  demonstrations;  but,  laying 
many  words  a^ide,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  body 
cannot  suffer  but  by  a  body ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  local  motion  made,  unless  it  be  solicited  or 
set  forward,  either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies,  which 
either  touch  it  or  aie  near  unto  it,  or  are,  at  least, 
within  the  orb  of  its  activity.  So  that  Gilbertas 
did  not  unknowingly  introduce  magnetic  powers, 
he  also  becoming  a  loadstone,  namely,  drawing 
more  things  by  thosa  powers  than  he  should  have 
done,  and  building  a  ship,  as  it  were,  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND   ANTIPATHY 

OF  THINGS. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


Strife  and  amity  in  nature,  are  the  eggers  on 
of  motions,  and  the  keys  of  works.  Hence  pro* 
ceeds  the  union  and  dissension  of  bodies ;  hence 
the  mixion  and  separation  of  bodies ;  hence  the 
high  and  intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that 
which  they  call  joining  of  actives  with  passives ; 
finally,  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  But  this  part  of  philosophy,  namely, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  is  most 
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impure,  which  also  they  call  natural  magic,  and, 
(which  always  comes  to  p^s,)  where  diligence 
and  care  hath  wanted,  there  hath  hope  remained ; 
but  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  merely  like 
unto  certain  soporiferous  medicines,  which  cast 
one  asleep,  and  do,  moreover,  send  and  infuse  into 
him  merry  and  pleasant  dreams.  For,  first,  it 
casts  man*s  understanding  into  a  sleep,  represent- 
ing unto  him  specifical  properties  and  hidden  vir- 
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taes,  whereby  men  awake  no  more,  nor  look  after 
the  finding  and  searching  out  of  true  causes,  but 
acquiesce  and  lie  still  in  these  idle  ways.  Then 
it  insinuates  an  innumerable  company  of  fictions, 
like  unto  dreams;  and  vain  men  hope  to  know 
the  nature  by  the  outward  shape  and  show,  and, 
by  extrinsical  similitudes,  to  discover  inward 
properties.  Their  practice,  also,  is  very  like  unto 
their  inquiry;  for  the  precepts  of  natural  magic 
are  such  as  if  men  should  be  confident  that  they 
could  subdue  the  earth,  and  eat  their  bread  with- 
out the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  have  power 
over  things  by  idle  and  easy  applications  of 


bodies ;  and  still  they  have  in  their  mouths,  and, 
like  undertakers  or  sureties,  they  call  upon  the 
loadstone,  and  the  consent  which  is  between  gold 
and  quicksilver ;  and  some  few  things  of  this 
kind  they  allege  for  to  prove  other  things,  which 
are  not  bound  by  any  such  like  contract  But 
God  hath  appointed  the  best  of  things  to  be 
inquired  out,  and  be  wrought  by  labours  and  en- 
deavours. We  will  be  a  little  more  careful  in 
searching  out  the  law  of  nature  and  the  mutual 
contracts  of  things,  neither  favouring  miracles, 
nor  making  too  lowly  and  straitened  an  inqui- 
sition. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SULPHUR,  MERCURY,  AND  SALT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


This  triple  of  principles  hath  been  introduced 
by  the  chymists,  and,  as  concerning  speculatives, 
is  of  them  which  they  bring  the  best  invention. 
The  most  subtile  and  acute  of  these,  and  those  who 
are  most  philosophical,  will  have  the  elements 
to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky ;  and  those 
they  will  not  have  to  be  the  matter  of  things,  but 
the  matrixes  in  which  the  specifical    seeds  of 
things  do  engender  in  the  nature  of  a  matrix. 
But,  for  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter, 
(which  scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked 
and  indifferent,)  they  substitute  those  three,  sul- 
phur, mercury,  and  salt;  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  gathered  together  and  mixed.    We  do  accept 
of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  very 
sound.     Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with  their 
opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  of  them,  to 
wit,  sulphur  and  mercury,  (taken  according  to 
our  sense,)  to  be  very  first  and  prime  natures, 
and  most  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost 
chief  amongst  the  forms  of  the  first  class.     But 
we  may  vary  the  words  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
and'  liame  them  otherwise,  oily,  waterish,  fat, 
crude,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  like. 
For  these  seem  to  be  two  very  great  things  of 
the  three,  and  which  possess  and  penetrate  the 
universe,  for,  amongst  subterraneal  things,  they 
are  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are  called ;  in 


the  vegetable  and  animal  kind,  they  are  oil  and 
water ;  in  the  inferior  spiritual  things,  they  are 
air  and   flame;  in  the  heavenly,  the  body  of  a 
star,  and  the  pure  sky ;  but  of  this  last  duality  we 
yet  say  nothing,  though  it  seem  to  be  a  probable 
deciphering ;  for,  if  they  mean  by  salt  the  fixed 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  resolved  either  into 
flame  or  smoke,  this  belongetb  to  the  inquisition 
of  fluid  and  determinate  things.     But  if  we  take 
salt  according  to  the  letter,  without  any  paraboli- 
cal meaning,  salt  is  no  third  thing  from  sulphur 
and  mercury,  but  mixed  of  both,  connexed  into 
one  by  an  acrimonious  and  sharp  spirit ;  for  all 
manner  of  salt  hath  inflammable  parts,  and  other 
parts,  also,  which  not  only  will  not  take  fire,  but 
do  also  abhor  it  and  fly  from  it:  yet  the  inquisi- 
tion of  salt,  being  somewhat  allied  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  other  two,  and  exceeding  useful  as 
beings  tie  and  band  of  both  natures, sulphureous 
and  salt,  and  the  very  rudiment  of  life  itself,  we 
have  thought  fitting  to  comprehend  it  also  within 
this  history  and  inquisition ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  give  you  notice,  that  those  spiritual 
things,  air,  water,  stars,  and  sky,  we  do  (as  they 
very  well  deserve  it)  reserve  them  for  proper  and 
peculiar  inquisitions,  and  here  in  this  place  to  set 
down  the  history  only  of  tangible,  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  or  vegetable  sulphur  and  mercury. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 
The  entrance  to  this  history  will  be  found  in  the  history  itself,  which  follows  next  in  order. 


HISTORY, 

NATURAL  AND   EXPERIMENTAL. 

OF 

LIFE     AND    DEATH, 

OR,  or 
THE  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE, 


TO  THE  READER. 

I  AM  to  give  adyeTtisement,  that  there  came  forth  of  late  a  translation  of  this  book  by  an  anknown 
person,  who,  thoagh  he  wished  well  to  the  propagating  of  his  lordship's  works,  yet  he  was  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  his  lordship's  style  and  manner  of  expressions,  and  so  published  a  trans- 
lation lame  and  defective  in  the  whole.  Whereupon,  I  thought  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  be 
translated  anew,  by  a  more  diligent  and  zealous  pen,  which  hath  since  travelled  in  it;  and,  though 
it  still  comes  short  of  that  lively  and  incomparable  spirit  and  expression,  which  lived  and  died  with 
the  author,  yet,  I  dare  avouch  it  to  be  much  more  warrantable  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  It  is 
true,  this  book  was  not  intended  to  have  been  published  in  English ;  but,  seeing  it  hath  already  been 
made  free  of  that  language,  whatsoever  benefit  or  delight  may  redound  from  it,  1  commend  the  same 
to  the  courteous  and  judicious  reader.  W.  R. 


TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY. 

GaxfeTiNO : 

Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  amongst  my  six  monthly 
designations,  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  (in  which  the  least  loss  of 
time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious,)  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  the  second  place. 
For  I  have  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  gopd ;  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  phy- 
sicians will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures, 
neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the 
Divine  omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man;  especially,  seeing 
I  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe,  and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.  For, 
though  we  Christians  do  continually  aspire  and  pant  afler  the  land  of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token 
of  God's  favour  towards  us  in  our  joumepngs  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes 
and  garments  (I  mean  those  of  our  frail  bodies)  little  worn  or  impaired. 

Fr.  St.  Albans. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


It  18  an  ancient  saying  and  complaint,  that  life  is  short  and  art  long;  wherefore  it  behoreth  us, 
who  make  it  our  chiefest  aim  to  perfect  arts,  to  take  upon  as  the  consideration  of  prolonging  man*s 
life,  God,  the  author  of  all  truth  and  life,  prospering  our  endeaYonrs.  For,  though  the  life  of  man 
be  nothing  else  but  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows,  and  they  that  look  for  an  eternal 
life  set  but  light  by  a  temporary :  yet  the  continuation  of  works  of  charity  ought  not  to  be  contemned, 
even  by  us  Christians.  Besides,  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord  survived  the  other  disciples;  and 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were  long-lived ; 
which  shows,  that  this  blessing  of  long  life,  so  often  promised  in  the  old  law,  had  less  abatement 
after  our  Saviour*s  days  than  other  earthly  blessings  had  ;  but  to  esteem  of  this  as  the  chiefest  good, 
we  are  but  too  prone.  Only  the  inquiry  is  difficult  how  to  attain  the  same,  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opinions  and  vain  reports :  for  both  those  things,  which  the  vulgar 
physicians  talk  of,  radical  moisture  and  natural  heati  are  but  mere  fictions ;  and  the  immoderate 
praises  of  chymical  medicines  first  puff  up  with  vain  hopes,  and  then  fiaiil  their  admirers. 

And  as  for  that  death  which  is  caused  by  suffocation,  putrefaction,  and  several  diseases,  we  speak 
not  of  it  now,  for  that  pertains  to  a  history  of  physic ;  but  only  of  that  death  which  comes  b j 
a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inconcoetion  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  last  act  of  death, 
and  the  very  extinguishing  of  life  itself,  which  may  so  many  ways  be  wrought  outwardly  and 
inwardly,  (which,  notwithstanding,  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch  before  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  death,)  will  be  pertinent  to  be  inquired  of  in  this  treatise;  but  we  reserve  that  for  the  last 
place. 

That  which  may  be  repaired  by  degrees,  without  a  total  waste  of  the  first  stock,  is  potentially 
eternal,  as  the  vestal  fire.  Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophers  saw  that  living  creatures 
were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  came 
old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution;  they  sought  death  in  somewhat  which  could  not  properly  be 
repaired,  supposing  a  radical  moisture  incapable  of  solid  reparation,  and  which,  from  the  first 
infancy,  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  no  true  reparatlbn,  whereby  it  grew  daily  worse  and  worse, 
and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  none  at  all.  This  conceit  of  theim  was  both  ignorant  and  vain  ; 
for  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repaired  entirely ;  nay,  they  are  for  a  time 
increased  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the  matter  of  reparation  might  be  eternal,  if  the 
manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail.  But  this  is  tlie  truth  of  it.  There  is  in  the  declining  of  age  an 
unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily,  others  with  difficulty  and  to  their  loss;  so  as 
from  that  time  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  the  torments  of  Mezentins :  that  the  living  die  in 
the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  and  the  parts  easily  repairable,  through  their  conjunction  with  the  parts 
hardly  repairable,  do  decay ;  for  the  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are,  even  after  the  decline  of  years, 
easily  repaired ;  bat  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the  tunicles,  the  sinews, 
arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  organical  parts)  are 
hardly  repairable,  and  to  their  loss.  Now,  these  hardly  repairable  parts,  when  they  come  to  their 
office  of  repairing  the  other,  which  are  easily  repairable,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  their 
wanted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  functions.  By  which  means 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution;  and  even  those  very  parts 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  with  much  ease  repairable,  yet,  through  the  decay  of  the  organs 
of  reparation,  can  no  more  receive  reparation,  but  decline,  and  in  the  end  utterly  fail.  And  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  life  is  this,  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle  flame,  continually  preying 
upon  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  dryihg  of  them,  do,  in 
time,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  and  organs  thereof,  and 
make  them  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.  These  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  well  and 
faithfully  to  be  revolved  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  way  of  nature,  how  can  he  succour 
her  or  turn  her  about  1 

Therefore,  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  twofold ;  the  one  touching  the  consumption  or  depredation 
of  the  body  of  man,  the  other  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  same:  to  the  end,  that 
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the  former  may,  as  much  as  is  possible,  be  forbidden  and  restrained,  and  the  latter  comforted.  The 
fonoer  of  these  pertains,  especially,  to  the  spirits  and  outward  air,  by  which  the  depredation  and 
waste  is  committed ;  the  latter  to  the  whole  race  of  alimentation  or  nourishment,  whereby  the 
renovation  or  restitution  is  made.  And,  as  for  the  former  part,  touching  consumption,  this  hath 
many  things  common  with  bodies  inanimate,  or  without  life.  For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit 
(which  is  in  all  tangible  bodies,  whether  living  or  without  life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air 
worketh  upon  bodies  inanimate,  the  same  it  attempteth  upon  animate  or  living  bodies;  although 
the  vital  spirit  superadded,  doth  partly  break  and  bridle  those  operations,  partly  exalt,  and  advance 
them  wonderfully.  For  it  is  most  manifest  that  inanimate  bodies  (most  of  them)  will  endure  a 
long  time  without  any  reparation ;  but  bodies  animate,  without  food  and  reparation,  suddenly  fall 
and  are  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is.  So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double.  Firsts  we  will 
consider  the  body  of  man  as  inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment.  Secondly,  as  animate, 
and  repaired  by  nourishment.  Thus,  having  prefaced  these  things,  we  come  now  to  the  topic-places 
of  inquisition. 


THE 


PARTICULAR  TOPIC-PLACES, 


OR 


ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  TOUCHING  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


1.  First,  inquire  of  nature^  durable  and  not 
durable,  in  bodies  inanimate  or  without  life,  as 
also  in  vegetables ;  but  that  not  in  a  large  or  just 
treatise,  but  as  in  a  brief  or  summary  only. 

2.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  are- 
faction,  and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and 
of  vegretabies,  and  of  the  ways  and  processes  by 
which  they  are  done :  and,  further,  of  inhibiting 
and  delaying  of  desiccation,  arefaction,  and  con- 
sumption, and  of  the  conservation  of  bodies  in 
their  proper  state :  and,  again,  of  the  inteneration, 
emollition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  former 
freshness,  after  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 

Neither  need  the  inquisition  touching  these 
things  to  be  full  or  exact,  seeing  they  pertain 
rather  to  their  proper  title  of  nature  durable ;  see- 
ing also,  they  are  not  principles  in  this  inquisition, 
hut  serve  only  to  give  light  to  the  prolongation 
and  instauration  of  life  in  living  creatures.  In 
which  (as  was  said  before)  the  same  things  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  particular  manner.  So,  from  the 
inquisition  touching  bodies  inanimate,  and  vegeta- 
bles, let  the  inquisition  pass  on  to  other  living 
creatures  besides  man. 

3.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  living  creatures,  with  the  due  circum- 
stances which  make  most  for  their  long  or  short 
lives. 

4.  But  because  the  duration  of  bodies  is  two- 
fold, one  in  identity,  or  the  selfsame  substance. 


the  other  by  a  renovation  or  reparation ;  whereof 
the  former  hath  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate, 
the  latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and 
is  perfected  by  alimentation  or  nourishment; 
therefore,  it  will  be  fit  to  inquire  of  alimentation, 
and  of  the  ways  and  progresses  thereof;  yet  this 
not  exactly,  (becayse  it  pertains  properly  to  the 
titles  of  assimilation  and  alimentation,)  but,  as 
the  rest,  in  progress  only. 

From  the  inquisition  touching  living  creatures 
and  bodies  repaired  by  nourishment,  pass  on  to 
the  inquisition  touching  man.  And,  now  being 
come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquisition,  the 
inquisition  ought  to  be,  in  all  points,  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate. 

5.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  world, 
the  several  regions,  climates,  and  places  of  their 
nativity  and  habitation. 

6.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  races  and  fami- 
lies, as  if  it  were  a  thing  hereditary ;  also,  accord- 
ing to  their  complexions,  constitutions,  and  habits 
of  body,  their  statures,  the  manner  and  time  of 
their  growth,  and  the  making  and  composition  of 
their  members. 

7.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
nativity,  but  so  as  you  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
astrological    observations,  and    the    figures    of 
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heaten  under  which  they  were  bom,  only  insist 
upon  the  Tolgar  and  manifest  obserrations ;  as, 
whether  they  were  bom  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  month ;  also,  whether  by  night  or 
by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  toaching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  fare,  diet,  govern- 
ment of  their  life,  exercises,  and  the  like.  For, 
as  for  the  air  in  which  men  live,  and  make  their 
abode,  we  acconnt  that  proper  to  be  inquired  of 
in  the  abovesaid  article,  touching  the  places  of 
their  habitation. 

9.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  studies,  their 
several  courses  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  divers  accidents  befalling  them. 

10.  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicines 
which  are  thought  to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  signs  and  prognostics 
of  long  and  short  life,  not  those  which  betoken 
death  at  hand,  (for  they  belong  to  a  history  of 
physic,)  but  those  which  are  seen,  and  may  be 
observed  even  in  health,  whether  they  be  physi- 
ogrnomical  signs  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded  inquisitions 
touching  length  and  shortness  of  life,  besides  the 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  confused  manner ;  now  we 
think  to  add  some,  which  shall  be  more  art-like, 
and  tending  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  inten- 
tions. Those  intentions  are  generally  three ;  as 
for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  we  will 
propound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition 
itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are  the  for- 
bidding of  waste  and  consumptidn,  the  perfecting 
of  reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness. 

IS.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  con- 
serve and  exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction 
and  consumption,  at  least,  which  put  off  and  pro- 
tract the  inclination  thereunto. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation,  (by  which 
the  body  of  man  is  repaired,)  that  it  may  be 
good,  and  with  the  best  improvement. 

14.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  purge 
^out  the  old  matter,  and  supply  with  new ;  as  also 
which  do  intenerate  and  moisten  those  parts 
which  are  already  dried  and  hardened. 

But,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  know  the  ways 
of  death,  unless  we  search  out  and  discover  the 
seat  or  house,  or  rather  den  of  death,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  inquisition  of  this  thing ;  yet 
not  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  those  deaths 
which  are  caused  by  want  and  indigence  of 
nourishment,  not  by  violence,  for  they  are  those 
deaths  only  which  pertaih  to  a  decay  ot  nature, 
and  mere  old  age. 

15.  Inquire  touching  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  porches  of  death  leading  thereunto  from  all 
parts,  so  as  that  death  be  caused  by  a  decay  of 
nature,  and  not  by  violence. 

16.  Lastly,  because  it  is  behoveful  to  know 


the  character  and  form  of  old  age,  which  will 
then  be  best  done  if  yon  make  a  collection  of  all 
the  differences,  both  in  the  state  and  functions  of 
the  body,  betwixt  youth  and  old  age,  that  by  them 
you  may  observe  what  it  is  that  produceth  such 
manifold  effects;  let  not  this  inquisition  be 
omitted. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  touching  the  differences 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  whether  there 
be  any  that  remain  the  same,  witliout  alteration  or 
abatement,  in  old  age. 

Nature  durable,  and  not  durable* 

To  tbe  flrat  article.     The  history. 

1.  Metals  are  of  that  long  lasting,  that  men 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  them ;  and  when 
they  do  decay,  they  decay  through  rust,  not 
through  perspiration  into  air ;  yet  gold  decays 
neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  it  be  a  humid  and  fluid 
body,  and  easily  made  volatile  by  fire,  yet,  (as 
we  have  observed,)  by  age  alone,  without  fire,  it 
neither  wasteth  nor  gathereth  rust. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  sort  of  them, 
and  many  other  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting,  and 
that  though  they  be  exposed  to  the  open  air; 
much  more  if  they  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding, stones  gather  a  kind  of  nitre,  which 
is  to  them  instead  of  rust.  Precious  stones  and 
crystals  exceed  metals  in  long  lasting;  but  then 
they  grow  dimmer  and  less  orient  if  they  be  very 
old. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  lying  towards  the 
north  do  sooner  decay  with  age  than  those  that 
lie  towards  the  south ;  and  that  appears  manifestly 
in  pyramids,  and  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings ;  contrariwise,  in  iron,  that  exposed  to 
the  south,  gathers  rust  sooner,  and  that  to  the 
north  later;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bars  of 
windows,  aftd  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrefac- 
tion (as  rust  is)  moisture  hastens  dissolutions ; 
in  all  simple  arefaction,  dryness. 

5.  In  vegetables,  (we  speak  of  such  as  are  fell- 
ed, not  growing,)  the  stocks  or  bodies  of  harder 
trees,  and  the  timber  made  of  them,  last  divers 
ages.  But  then  there  is  difference  in  tbe  bodies 
of  trees :  some  trees  are,  in  a  manner,  spongy,  as 
the  elder,  in  which  the  pith  in  the  midst  is  soft, 
and  the  outward  part  harder ;  but  in  timber  trees, 
as  the  oak,  the  inner  part  (which  they  call  heart 
of  oak)  lasteth  longer. ' 

6.  The  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  stalks  of  plants 
are  but  of  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dust, 
unless  they  putrefy ;  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long,  as 
we  may  see  it  of  men's  bones  in  charnel-houses ; 
horns,  also,  last  very  long;  so  do  teeth,  as  it  is 
seen  in  ivory,  and  the  sea-horse  teeth. 

8.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  long,  as 
is  evident  in  old  parchment  books :  paper,  like- 
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wise  wiH  last  many  agree,  though  not  so  long  as 
parchment. 

9.  Sach  things  as  have  passed  the  fire  last 
long,  as  glass  and  bricks;  likewise  flesh  and 
fruits  that  have  passed  the  fire,  last  longer  than 
raw;  and  that  not  only  because  the  baking  of 
the  fire  forbids  putrefaction,  but  also  because 
the  watery  humour  being  drawn  forth,  the  oily 
humour  supports  itself  the  longer. 

10.  Water  of  all  liquors  is  soonest  drunk  up  by 
air;  contrariwise,  oil  latest;  which  we  may  see 
not  only  in  the  liquors  themselves,  but  in  the 
liquors  mixed  with  other  bodies;  for  paper  wet 
with  water,  and  so  getting  some  degree  of  trans- 
parency, will  soon  aAer  wax  white,  and  lose  the 
transparency  again,  the  watery  vapour  exhaling ; 
but  oiled  paper  will  keep  the  transparency  long, 
the  oil  not  being  apt  to  exhale ;  and,  therefore,  they 
that  counterfeit  men's  hands  will  lay  the  oiled 
paper  upon  the  writing  they  mean  to  counterfeit, 
and  then  essay  to  draw  the  lines. 

11.  Gums,  all  of  them,  last  very  long ;  the  like 
do  wax  and  honey. 

12.  But  the  equal  or  unequal  use  of  things 
conduceth  no  less  to  long  lasting,  or  short  lasting, 
than  the  things  themfielves;  for  timber,  and 
stones,  and  other  bodies  standing  continually  in 
the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air,  last  longer 
than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry ; 
and- so  stones  continue  longer  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  heaven  in  the  building 
that  they  lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants 
removed,  if  they  be  coasted  just  as  they  were 
before. 

Observations, 

(1.)  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation,  which  is 
.most  sure,  that  there  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
spirit,  or  body  pneumatical,  enclosed  and  covered 
with  the  tangible  parts ;  and  that  from  this  spirit 
is  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and  consump- 
tion, so  as  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
taining of  this  spirit. 

(2.)  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways  ;  either 
by  a  straight  enclosure,  as  it  were,  in  a  prison, 
or  by  a  kind  of  free  and  voluntary  detention. 
Again,  this  voluntary  stay  is  persuaded  two  ways : 
either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too  movable  or 
eager  to  depart^  or  if  the  external  air  importune  it 
not  too  much  to  come  forth.  So  then,  two  sorts 
of  substances  are  durable,  hard  substances  and 
oily  :  hard  substai^  binds  in  the  spirits  close ; 
oily,  partly  enticeth  the  spirit  to  stay,  partly  is  of 
that  nature  that  it  is  not  importuned  by  air ;  for 
air  is  consubstantial  to  water,  and  flame  to  oil ; 
and  touching  nature  durable  and  not  durable  in 
bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 

The  Hiitory. 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in 
root  and  stalk,  as  lettuce,  purslane ;  also  wheat, 
and  all  kind  of  com;  yet  there  are  some  cold 


herbs  which  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the 
violet,  strawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel. 
But  borage  and  bugloss,  which  seem  so  alike 
when  they  are  alive,  diflfer  in  their  deaths;  for 
borage  will  last  but  one  year,  bugloss  will  last 
more. 

14.  But  many  hot  herbs  bear  their  age  and 
years  better ;  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot  marjo- 
ram,  balm,  wormwood,  germander,  sage,  and  the 
like.  Fennel  dies  yearly  in  the  stalk,  buds  again 
from  the  root;  but  pulse  and  sweet  marjoram  can 
better  endure  age  than  winter,  for  being  set  in  a 
very  warm  place  and  well  fenced,  they  will  live 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  known  that  a  knot  of 
hyssop  twice  a  year  shorn  hath  continued  forty 
years. 

15.  Bushes  and  shrubs  live  threescore  years, 
and  some  double  as  much.  A  vine  may  attain  to 
threescore  years,  and  continue  fruitful  in  the  old 
age.  Rosemary  well  placed  will  come  also  to 
threescore  years;  but  whitethorn  and  ivy  endure 
above  a  hundred  years.  As  for  the  bramble,  the 
age  thereof  is  not  certainly  known,  because  bow- 
ing the  head  to  the  ground  it  gets  new  roots,  so  as 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Amongst  great  trees  the  longest  livers  are 
the  oak,  the  holm,  wild  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech 
tree,  the  chestnut,  the  plane  tree,  ficus  ruminalis, 
the  lote  tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  palm  tree,  and  the 
mulberry  tree.  Of  these  some  have  come  to  the 
age  of  eight  hundred  years ;  but  the  least  livers 
of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred. 

17.  But  trees  odorate,  or  that  have  sweet  woods, 
and  trees  rozenny,  last  longer  in  their  woods  or 
timber  than  those  abovesaid,  but  they  are  not  so 
long-lived  as  the  cypress  tree,  maple,  pine,  box, 
juniper.  The  cedar  being  borne  out  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  as  long  as  the 
former. 

18.  The  ash,  fertile  and  forward  in  bearing, 
reacheth  to  a  hundred  years  and  somewhat  better; 
which  also  the  birch,  maple,  and  service  tree 
sometimes  do ;  but  the  poplar,  lime  tree,  willow, 
and  that  which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut 
tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  plum  tree,  pome- 
granate tree,  citron  tree,  medlar  tree,  black  cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  may  attain  to  fifty  or  sixty  years ; 
especially  if  they  be  cleansed  from  the  moss 
wherewith  some  of  them  are  clothed. 

20.  Generally  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  hath  some  Congruity  with 
length  of  life;  so  hath  hardness  of  substance; 
and  trees  bearing  mast  or  nuts  are  commonly 
longer  livers  than  trees  bearing  fruit  or  berries ; 
likewise  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
shedding  them  late  again,  live  longer  than  those 
that  are  early  either  in  leaves  or  fruit ;  the  like  is 
of  wild  trees  in  comparison  of  orchard  trees. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  same  kind  trees  that  bear  a 
sour  fruit  outlive  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fruit. 
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An  Oinervation. 

Aristotle  noted  well  the  difference  between 
plants  and  living  creatares,  in  respect  of  their 
nourishment  and  reparation :  namely,  that  the  bo- 
dies of  living  creatures  are  confined  within  certain 
bounds,  and  that  after  they  become  to  their  fall 
growth,  they  are  continued  and  preserved  by  nou- 
rishment, but  they  put  forth  nothing  new  except 
hair  and  nails,  which  are  counted  for  no  better 
than  excrements ;  so  as  the  juice  of  living  crea- 
tures must  of  necessity  sooner  wax  old ;  but  in 
trees,  which  put  forth  yearly  new  boughs,  new 
shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  these  paru  in  trees  are  once  a  year 
young  and  renewed.  Now,  it  being  so,  that  what- 
soever is  fresh  and  young  draws  the  nourishment 
more  lively  and  cheerfully  to  it  than  that  which 
is  decayed  and  old,  it  happens  withal,  that  the 
stock  and  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  sap 
passeth  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered 
with  a  more  bountiful  and  vigorous  nourishment 
in  the  passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been. 
And  this  appears  manifest  (though  Aristotle  noted 
it  not,  neither  hath  he  expressed  these  things  so 
clearly  and  perspicuously)  in  hedges,  copses,  and 
pollards,  when  the  plashing,  shedding,  or  lop- 
ping, eomforteth  the  old  stem  or  stock,  and 
maketh  it  more  flourishing  and  long-lived. 

Destceation,  Prohibiting  (f  Denceation^  and  Intents 
ration  of  that  which  id  (ksiccaied  and  dried. 

To  the  lecond  article.    The  Hislory. 

1.  Fire  and  strong  heats  dry  some  things  and 
melt  others. 

**Liinue  ut  bic  dureaeit,  et  bsc  ut  cere  liqaeaelt, 
Uno  eodemque  igne  V* 

How  this  clay  i^  hardened,  and  how  this  wax 
is  melted,  with  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire  ?  It 
drieth  earth,  stones,  wood,  cloth,  and  skins,  and 
whatsoever  is  not  liquifiable;  and  it  melteth 
metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

3»  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  which 
the  fire  melteth,  if  it  be  very  vehement  and  con- 
tinueth,  it  doth  at  last  dry  them.  For  metal  in  a 
strong  fire,  (gold  only  excepted,)  the  volatile  part 
being  g^ne  forth,  will  become  less  ponderous  and 
more  brittle;  and  those  oily  and  fat  sobstances 
in  the  like  fire  will  bum  up,  and  be  dried  and 
parched. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  dotb  manifestly 
dry,  but  not  melt ;  as  highways,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth,  moistened  with  showers,  are 
dried ;  linen  clothes  washed,  if  they  be  hanged 
out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried ;  herbs,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are 
dried.  But  much  more  suddenly  doth  the  air 
this,  if  it  be  either  enlightened  with  the  sun- 
beams, (so  that  they  cause  no  putrefaction,)  or 
if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  bloweth, 
or  in  rooms  open  on  all  sides. 


4.  Age  most  of  all,  but  yet  slowest  of  m\U 
drieth ;  as  in  all  bodies  which  (if  they  be  not 
prevented  by  putrefaction)  are  dry  with  age.  But 
age  is  nothing  of  itself,  being  only  the  measure 
of  time;  that  which  causeth  the  efiect  is  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies,  which  sucketh  up  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then«  together  with  it, 
fiieth  forth,  and  the  air  ambient,  which  multi- 
plieth  itself  upon  the  native  spirits  and  juices  of 
the  body,  and  preyeth  upon  them. 

5.  Cold,  of  all  things,  most  properly  drieth ; 
for  drying  is  not  caused  but  by  contraction;  now, 
contraction  is  the  proper  work  of  cold.  Bat,  be- 
cause we  men  have  heat  in  a  high  degree,  namely, 
that  of  fire,  but  cold  in  a  very  low  degree,  no 
other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  of  ioe,  or 
of  snow,  or  of  nitre ;  therefore,  the  drying  caused 
by  cold  is  but  weak,  and  easily  resolved.  Not- 
withstanding we  see  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
be  more  dried  by  frost  or  by  March  winds  than 
by  the  sun,  seeing  the  same  wind  both  licketh 
up  the  moisture,  and  afiecteth  with  coldness. 

6.  Smoke  is  a  drier,  as  in  bacon  and  neats* 
tongues,  which  are  hanged  up  in  the  chimneys ; 
and  perfumes  of  olibanum  or  lignum  aloes*  and 
tlie  like,  dry  the  brain  and  cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  afVer  some  reasonable  continuance, 
drietli  not  only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  inside 
also,  as  in  flesh  and  fish  salted,  which,  if  they 
have  continued  any  long  time,  have  a  manifest 
hardness  within. 

3.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and 
wrinkle  it,  and  some  astringent  waters  also  do 
the  same. 

9.  Spirit  of  strong  waters  imita;teth  the  fire  in 
drying,  for  it  will  both  poach  an  egg  put  into  it 
and  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry  like  sponges  by  drinking  up 
the  moisture,  as  it  is  in  sand  thrown  upon  lines 
new  written ;  also,  smoothness  and  politeness  of 
bodies  (which  suffer  not  the  vapour  of  moisture 
to  go  in  by  the  pores)  dry  by  accident,  because 
it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  precious 
stones,  looking-glasses,  and  blades  of  swords, 
apon  which  if  you  breathe,  you  shall  see  at  first 
a  little  mist,  but  soon  after  it  vanisheth  like  a 
cloud.  And  thus  much  for  desiccation  or  drying. 

11.  They  use  at  this  day,  in  the  east  parts  of 
Germany,  gamers  in  vaults  under  ground,  wherein 
they  keep  wheat  and  other  grains,  laying  a  good 
quantity  of  straw  both  under  the  grains  and  about 
them,  to  save  them  from  t|y  dampness  of  the 
vault,  by  which  device  ^ey  keep  their  grains 
twenty  or  thiri;y  years.  And  this  doth  not  only 
preserve  them  from  fustiness,  but  (that  which 
pertains  more  to  the  present  inquisition)  preserves 
them  also  in  that  greenness  that  they  are  fit  and 
serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Cappadocia  and  Thracia, 
and  some  parts  of  Spain. 

I     13.  The  placing  of  gamers  on  the  tops  of 
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houses,  with  windows  towards  the  east  and 
north,  is  very  commodious.  Some,  also,  malie 
two  sollars,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  the  upper 
soUar  hath  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 
continually  descendeth,  like  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass, and  after  a  few  days  they  throw  it  up  again 
with  shovels,  that  so  it  may  be  in  continual  mo- 
tion. Now,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  doth  not 
only  prevent  the  fostiness,  but  conserveth  the 
greenness,  and  slacketh  the  desiccation  of  it. 
The  cause  is  that  which  we  noted  before ;  that 
the  discharging  of  the  watery  humour,  which  is 
quickened  by  the  motion  and  the  winds,  preserves 
the  oily  humour  in  bis  being,  which  otherwise 
would  fly  out  together  with  the  watery  humour. 
Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very 
pure,  dead  carcasses  may  be  kept  for  a  good 
while  without  any  great  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  apples, 
pears,  and  the  like ;  also,  flowers,  as  roses  and 
Ulies,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  earthen  vessels 
close  stopped ;  howsoever,  they  are  not  free  from 
the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  which  will  affect 
them  with  his  unequal  temper  through  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  manifest  in  heat  and  cold. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  good  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
the  vessels  carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within 
the  earth ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  not  to  bury 
them  in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  them  in  the  water, 
80  as  the  place  be  shady,  as  in  wells  or  cisterns 
placed  within  doors;  but  those  that  be  sunk  in 
water  will  do  better  in  glass  vessels  than  in 
earthen. 

14.  Generally,  those  things  which  are  kept  in 
the  earth,  or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  will  preserve  their  freshness 
longer  than  those  things  that  are  kept  above 
ground. 

.  15.  They  say  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in 
conservatories  of  snow,  (whether  they  were  in 
mountains,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  wells  made  by 
art  for  that  purpose,)  an  apple,  or  chestnut,  or  nut, 
by  chance  falling  in,  after  many  months,  when 
the  snow  hath  melted,  hath  been  found  in  the 
snow  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
the  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  clusters  of  grapes  in 
meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  yet  it  preserves  their  moisture  and 
freshness.  Also  the  harder  sort  of  fruits  may  be 
kept  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in  sawdust 
and  in  heaps  of  corn. 

17.  There  is  an  opinion  held,  bodies  may  be 
preserved  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in 
their  proper  menstrua,  as  to  keep  grapes  in  wine, 
olives  in  oil. 

18.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  kept  long, 
being  lightly  dipped  in  sea  water  or  salt  water, 
and  some  afler  taken  out  again,  and  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  so  it  be  in  the  shade. 

19.  Bodies  put  in  wine,  oil,  or  the  lees  of 
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oil,  keep  long,  much  more  in  honey  or  spirit 
of  wine,  but  most  of  all,  as  some  say,  in  quick- 
silver. 

20.  Fruits  enclosed  in  wax,  pitch,  plaster, 
paste,  or  any  the  like  case  or  covering,  keep  green 
very  long. 

21.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  or  the 
like  small  creatures,  falling  by  chance  into  amber, 
or  the  gums  of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in 
them,  do  never  after  corrupt  or  rot,  although  they 
be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

22.  Grapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hanged  up 
in  bunches;  the  same  is  of  other  fruits.  For 
there  is  a  twofold  commodity  of  this  thing;  the 
one,  that  they  are  kept  without  pressing  or 
bruising,  which  they  must  needs  suffer,  if  they 
were  laid  upon  any  hard  substance;  the  other, 
that  the  air  doth  encompass  them  on  every  side 
alike. 

23.  It  is  observed  that  putrefaction,  no  less  than 
desiccation  in  vegetables,  doth  not  begin  in  every 
part  alike,  but  chiefly  in  that  part  where,  being 
alive,  it  did  attract  nourishment.  Therefore  some 
advise  to  cover  the  stalks  of  apples  or  other  fruits 
with  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sooner 
consume  the  tallow  or  oil  than  lesser  wicks ;  also 
wicks  of  cotton  sooner  than  those  of  rush  or 
straw,  or  small  twigs ;  and  in  staves  of  torches, 
those  of  juniper  or  fir  sooner  than  those  of  ash ; 
likewise  flame  moved  and  fanned  with  the  wind 
sooner  than  that  which  is  still.  And,  therefore, 
candles  set  in  a  lantern  will  last  longer  than  in 
the  open  air.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  lamps  set 
in  sepulchres  will  last  an  incredible  time. 

35.  The  nature  also  and  preparation  of  the  nou- 
rishment conduceth  no  less  to  the  lasting  of  lamps 
and  candles,  than  the  nature  of  the  flame ;  for 
wax  will  last  longer  than  tallow,  and  tallow 
a  little  wet  longer  than  tallow  dry,  and  wax 
candles  old  made  longer  than  wax  candles  new 
made. 

36.  Trees,  if  you  stir  the  earth  about  their  root 
every  year,  will  continue  less  time;  if  onee  in 
four  or  perhaps  in  ten  years,  much  longer;  also 
cutting  off  Uie  suckers  and  young  shoots  will 
make  them  live  the  longer;  but  dunging  them, 
or  laying  of  marl  about  their  roots,  or  much  wa- 
tering them,  adds  to  their  fertility,  but  cuts  off 
from  their  long  lasting.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  prohibiting  of  desiccation  or  consumption. 

27.  The  inteneration  or  making  tender  of  that 
which  is  dried  (which  is  the  chief  matter)  af- 
fords but  a  small  number  of  experiments.  And 
therefore  some  few  experiments  which  are  found 
in  living  creatures,  and  also  in  man,  shall  be 
joined  together. 

38.  Bands  of  willow,  wherewith  they  uso  to 
bind  trees,  laid  in  water,  grow  more  flexible; 
likewise  they  put  boughs  of  bireh  (the  ends  of 
them)  in  earthen  pots  filled  with  water,  to  keep 
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tbem  from  withering;  and  bowls  cleft  with  dry- 
ness steeped  in  water  close  again. 

29.  Boots  grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age, 
by  greasing  them  before  the  fire  with  tallow,  wax 
soft,  or  being  only  held  before  the  fire,  get  some 
softness.  Bladders  and  parchments  hardened  also 
become  tender  with  warm  water  mixed  with  tallow 
or  any  fat  thing,  bat  much  the  better  if  they  be  a 
little  chafed. 

30.  Trees  grown  rery  old,  that  have  stood  long 
without  any  culture,  by  digging  and  opening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  them,  seem  to  grow 
young  again,  and  put  forth  young  branches. 

31.  Old  draught  oxen  worn  out  with  labour, 
being  taken  from  the  yoke,  and  put  into  fresh 
pasture,  will  get  young  and  tender  flesh  again ; 
insomuch  that  they  will  eat  as  fresh  and  tender 
as  a  steer. 

33.  A  strict  emaciating  diet  of  guiacum,  bis- 
cuit, and  the  like,  (wherewith  they  use  to  cure 
the  French  pox,  old  catarrhs,  and  some  kind  of 
dropsies,)  doth  first  bring  men  to  great  poverty 
and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  humours 
of  the  body,  which  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
again  seem  manifestly  more  vigorous  and  young. 
Nay,  and  lam  of  opinion,  that  emaciating  diseases 
afterwards  well  cured  have  advanced  many  in  the 
way  of  long  life. 

Observaiioru, 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls,  in  the  night  of 
their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the 
daylight,  they  wink,  and  are  but  half-sighted. 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  and  of  things  desiccating,  and 
of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies  in  which  they  are 
corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  meanwhile,  either 
in  the  beginnings,  or  middle  passages,  or  last 
acts  of  desiccation  and  consumption,  they  observe 
nothing  that  is  of  moment. 

3.  Desiccation  or  consumption  in  the  process 
thereof  is  finished  by  three  actions ;  and  all  these 
(as  was  said  before)  have  their  original  from  the 
native  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
moisture  into  spirit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit;  the  third  is,  the 
contraction  of  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And 
this  last  is,  that  desiccation  and  induration, 
which  we  chiefly  handle,  the  former  two  con- 
sume only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest : 
for  the  spirit  which  is  enclosed  in  every  tangible 
body  forgets  not  its  nature,  but  whatsoever  it 
meets  withal  in  the  body  (in  which  it  is  enclosed) 
that  it  can  digest  and  master,  and  turn  into  itself, 
that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  and  multiplies 
itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit.  And  this 
evicted  by  one  proof,  instead  of  many ;  for  that 
those   things   which  are  thoroughly  dried  are 


lessened  in  their  weight,  and  become  holloir, 
porous,  and  resounding  from  within.  Now  it  is 
most  certain,  that  the  inward  spirit  of  any  thing 
confers  nothing  to  the  weight,  but  rather  lightens 
it;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  same 
spirit  hath  turned  into  it  the  moisture  and  juice  of 
the  body  which  weighed  before,  by  which  means 
the  weight  is  lessened.  And  this  is  the  first  ac- 
tion, the  attenuation  of  the  moisture  and  convert- 
ing it  into  spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  which  is  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit,  is  as  manifest  also. 
For  that  issuing  forth,  when  it  is  in  throngs,  is 
apparent' even  to  the  sense,  in  vapours  to  the 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smelling;  but  if  it  issueth 
forth  slowly,  (as  when  a  thing  is  decayed  by  age,) 
then  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  sense,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  the  same.  Again,  where  composure  of  the 
body  is  either  so  strait,  or  so  tenacious,  that  the 
spirit  can  find  no  pores  or  passages  by  which  to 
depart,  then  in  the  striving  to  get  out,  it  drives 
before  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body,  and  pro- 
trudes them  beyond  the  superfices  or  sur&ce  of 
the  body;  as  it  is  in  the  rust  of  metals,  and 
mould  of  all  fat  things.  And  this  is  the  second 
action,  the  issuing  forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit. 

6.  The  third  action  is  somewhat  more  obscure, 
but  full  as  certain;  that  is,  the  contraction  of 
the  grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issued  forth. 
And  this  appears,  first,  in  that  bodies  after  the 
spirit  issued  forth  do  manifestly  shrink,  and  fill  a 
less  room,  as  it  is  in  the  kernels  of  nuts,  which 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too  little  for  the  shells: 
and  in  beams  and  planchers  of  houses,  which  at 
first  lay  close  together,  but  after  they  are  dried 
give,  and  likewise  in  bowls,  which  through 
drought  grow  full  of  crannies,  the  parts  of  the 
bowl  contracting  themselves  together,  and  after 
contraction  must  needs  be  empty  spaces.  Second- 
ly, it  appeara  by  the  wrinkles  of  bodies  dried  ; 
for  the  endeavour  of  contracting  itself  is  such* 
that  by  the  contraction  it  brings  the  parts  nearer 
together,  and  so  lifts  them  up ;  for  whatsoever  is 
contracted  on  the  sides,  is  lifted  up  in  the  midst : 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  papere  and  old  parch- 
ments, and  in  the  skins  of  living  creatures,  and 
in  the  coats  of  soft  cheeses,  all  which  with  age 
gather  wrinkles.  Thirdly,  this  contraction  shows 
itself  most  in  those  things  which  by  heat  are  not 
only  wrinkled,  but  ruflled  and  plighted,  and,  as  it 
were,  rolled  together,  as  it  is  in  papere,  and 
parchments,  and  leaves,  brought  near  the  fire ; 
for  contraction  by  age,  which  is  more  slow,  com- 
monly causeth  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  the 
fire,  which  is  more  speedy,  causeth  plighting. 
Now  in  most  things  whera  it  comes  not  to 
wrinkling  or  plighting,  there  is  simple  contrac- 
tion, and  angustiation  or  straitening,  and  indura- 
tion or  hardening,  and  desiccation,  as  was  showed 
in  the  firet  place.  But  if  the  issuing  forth  of  the 
spirit,  and  absumption  or  waste  of  the  moisture 
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be  so  great  that  there  is  not  left  body  sufficient  to 
unile  and  contract  itself,  then  of  necessity  con- 
traction must  cease,  and  the  body  become  putrid, 
and  nothing  else  but  a  little  dust  clearing  to- 
gether, which  with  a  light  touch  is  dispersed, 
and  falleth  asunder;  as  it  is  in  bodies  that  are 
rotten,  and  in  paper  burnt,  and  linen  made  into 
tinder,  and  carcasses  embalmed  after  many  ages. 
And  this  is  the  third  action,  the  contraction  of  the 
grosser  parts  after  the  spirit  issueth  forth. 

7.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fire  and  heat  dry  only 
by  accident,  for  their  proper  work  is  to  attenuate 
and  dilate  the  spirit  and  moisture,  and  then  it 
follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts  should  con- 
tract themselves,  either  for  the  flying  of  vacuum 
alone,  or  for  some  other  motion  withal,  whereof 
we  now  speak  not. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  takeUi  its 
original  from  the  native  spirit,  no  less  than  are- 
faction,  but  it  goeth  on  a  far  different  way ;  for  in 
putrefaction,  the  spirit  is  not  simply  vapoured 
forth,  but  being  detained  in  part,  works  strange 
garboils,  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much 
locally  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themselves 
to  parts  of  the  same  nature. 

Length  and  Shortness  of  Life  in  Kving  Creatures. 

To  the  firat  article.    The  history. 

Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
living  creatures,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  but  slender,  observation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fabulous.  In  tame  creatures  their  de- 
generate life  comipteth  them,  in  wild  creatures 
Uieir  exposing  to  all  weathera  often  intercepteth 
them ;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
concomitants  give  any  furtherance  to  this  informa- 
tion, (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  their  time  of 
bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  their  young 
ones,  the  time  of  their  growth,  and  the  rest,)  in 
regard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  and  some- 
times they  concur,  sometimes  they  sever. 

1.  Man*s  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any 
certain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other 
living  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  very  few  only, 
and  the  concomitants  in  him  are  very  equally  dis- 
posed, his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his  bear^ 
ing  in  the  womb  nine  months,  his  fruit  commonly 
one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
yeara,  bis  time  of  growing  till  twenty. 

2.  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
ceeds the  ordinary  race  of  man's  life,  but  his 
bearing  in  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  yeara  is 
fabulous ;  of  two  yeara,  or  at  least  above  one, 
is  certain.  Now,  his  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growth  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  exceed- 
ing hard,  neither  hath  it  been  observed  that  his 
blood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his  age  hath 
sometimes  reached  to  two  hundred  yeara. 

3.  Lions  are  accounted  long  liven,  because 
many  of  them  have  been  found  toothless,  a  sign 


not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
strong  breath. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast,  and 
given  to  ease,  and  yet  not  noted  for  long  life; 
nay,  he  has  this  sign  of  short  life,  that  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  is  but  short,  scarce  full  forty 
days. 

6.  The  fox  seem9  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
flesh,  lives  in  dens,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to 
have  that  property.  Certainly  ha  is  a  kind  of 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liver,  a  lean  creature, 
and  sinewy ;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to 
fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  yean. 

7.  The  horse  lives  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce 
to  forty  yean,  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  years, 
but,  perhaps,  he  is  beholden  for  this  shortness  of 
life  to  man ;  for  we  have  now  no  horses  of  the 
sun  that  live  freely,  and  at  pleasure,  in  good 
pastures;  notwithstanding,  the  horse  grows  till 
he  be  six  yean  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  age.  Besides,  the  mare  goeth  longer  with 
her  young  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  forth 
two  at  a  burden  more  rarely.  The  ass  lives 
commonly  to  the  horse's  age,  but  the  mule  out- 
lives them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  long 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  undoubted. 
They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that  was  found  with  a 
collar  about  his  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden  with 
fat.  The  long  life  of  the  hart  is  the  less  credible, 
because  he  comes  to  his  perfection  at  the  fifth 
year,  and  not  long  after  his  horns  (which  he 
sheds  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more  narrow  at 
the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  dog  is  but  a  short  liver,  he  exceeds  not 
the  age  of  twenty  yean,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
lives  not  to  fourteen  yean;  a  creatura  of  the 
hottest  temper,  and  living  in  extremes,  for  he  is 
commonly  either  in  vehement  motion,  or  sleeping; 
besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many  at  a  burden, 
and  goeth  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liver,  about  some 
sixteen  yean,  and  the  males  live  longer  than  the 
females :  notwithstanding,  they  bear  usually  but 
one  at  a  burden,  and  go  nine  months ;  a  creature 
dull,  fleshy,  and  soon  fatted,  and  living  only  upon 
herby  substances,  witliout  grain. 

1 1 .  The  sheep  seldom  lives  to  ten  yean,  though 
he  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellent- 
ly clad ;  and,  that  which  may  seem  a  wonder, 
being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  yet  he  hath 
the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other,  for  the  hair  of 
no  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  The 
rams  generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinue able  for  generation  until  the  eighth.  The 
ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep 
is  a  diseased  creature,  and  rarely  lives  to  his  full 
age. 
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IS.  The  goat  lires  to  the  tame  age  with  the 
sheep,  and  is  not  much  unlike  in  other  things, 
though  he  be  a  creature  more  nimble,  and  of 
somewhat  a  firmer  flesh,  and  so  should  be  longer 
lived ;  but  then  he  is  much  more  lascivious,  and 
that  shortens  his  life. 

13.  The  sow  lives  to  fifteen  yeare,  sometimes 
to  twenty ;  and  though  it  be  a  creature  of  the 
moistest  flesh,  yet  that  seems  to  make  nothing  to 
length  of  life.  Of  the  wild  boar,  or  sow,  we 
have  nothing  certain. 

14.  The  cat^s  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  yeare ; 
a  creature  nimble  and  full  of  spirit,  whose  seed 
(as  ^lian  reports)  bumeth  the  female ;  where- 
upon, it  is  said,  that  the  cat  conceives  with  pain, 
and  brings  forth  with  ease.  A  creature  ravenous 
in  eating,  rather  swallowing  down  his  meat 
whole  than  feeding. 

15.  Hares  and  coneys  attain  scarce  to  seven 
yeare,  being  both  creatures  generative,  and  with 
young  ones  of  several  conceptions  in  their  bellies. 
In  this  they  are  unlike,  that  the  coney  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground.  And,  again, 
that  the  hare  is  of  a  more  duskish  flesh. 

16.  Birds,  for  the  size  of  their  bodies,  are  much 
lesser  than  beasts ;  for  an  eagle  or  swan  is  but  a 
small  thing  in  comparison  of  an  ox  or  horse,  and 
so  is  an  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  well  clad,  for  feathers, 
for  iirarmth  and  close  sitting  to  the  body,  exceed 
wool  and  hairs. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  young  ones 
together,  yet  they  bear  them  not  all  in  their  bodies 
at  once,  but  lay  their  eggs  by  turns,  whereby 
their  fruit  hath  the  more  plentiful  nourishment 
whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  chew  little  or  nothing,  but  their  meat 
is  found  whole  in  their  crops,  notwithstanding, 
they  will  break  the  shells  of  fruit  and  pick  out 
the  kernels;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  a  very  hot 
and  strong  concoction. 

SO.  The  motion  of  birds  in  their  flying,  is  a 
mixed  motion,  consisting  of  a  moving  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  which  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  exercise. 

31.  Aristotle  noted  well  touching  the  genera- 
tion of  birds,  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
living  creatures,)  that  the  seed  of  the  male  oon- 
fera  less  to  generation  than  the  female,  but  that  it 
rather  affords  activity  than  matter ;  so  that  fruit- 
ful eggs  and  unfruitful  eggs  are  hardly  distin- 
guished. 

33.  Birds  (almost  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
All!  growth  the  firet  year,  or  a  little  after.  It  is 
true,  that  their  feathere,  in  some  kinds,  and  their 
bills,  in  othera,  show  their  yeare;  but,  for  the 
growth  of  their  bodies,  it  is  not  so. 

33.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  liver,  yet 
his  yeare  are  not  set  down ;  and,  it  is  alleged,  as 
a  sign  of  his  long  life,  that  he  casts  his  bill, 
whereby  he  grows  young  again;  from  whence 


comes  that  old  proverb,  the  old  age  of  an  eagle* 
Notwithstanding,  perchance,  the  matter  may  be 
thus,  that  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  not  cast 
his  bill,  but  the  casting  of  his  bill  is  the  renewing 
of  the  eagle ;  for,  after  that  his  bill  is  drawn  to  a 
great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

34.  Vultures  are  also  affirmed  to  be  long  livers, 
insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well  near  to 
a  hundred  yeare.  Kites  likewise,  and  so  all 
birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and  birds  of  prey,  live 
long.  As  for  hawks,  because  they  lead  a  degene- 
rate and  servile  life,  for  the  delight  of  men,  the 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  certainly  known ; 
notwithstanding,  amongst  mewed  hawks,  some 
have  been  found  to  have  lived  thirty  yeare,  and 
amongst  wild  hawks,  forty  yeare. 

35.  The  raven,  likewise,  is  reported  to  live 
long,  sometimes  to  a  hundred  yeare.  He  feeds 
on  carrion,  and  flies  not  often,  but  rather  is  a 
sedentary  and  melancholic  bird,  and  hath  very 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in  most 
things,  (except  in  greatness  and  voice,)  lives  not 
altogether  so  long,  and  yet  is  reckoned  amongst 
the  long  livers. 

36.  The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  long 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  unfrequently  a  hundred 
yeare.  He  is  a  bird  excellently  plumed,  a  feeder 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  carried,  and  that  in  run- 
ning watere. 

37.  The  goose  also  may  pass  amongst  the  long 
livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass,  and 
such  kind  of  nourishment,  especially  the  wild 
goose ;  whereupon  this  proverb  grew  amongst  the 
Germans,  Magis  senex  quam  anser  nivalis ;  older 
than  a  wild  goose. 

38.  Storks  must  needs  be  long  livers,  if  that 
be  true  which  was  anciently  observed  of  them, 
that  they  never  came  to  Thebes,  because  that  city 
was  of)en  sacked.  This,  if  it  were  so,  then  either 
they  must  have  the  knowledge  of  more  ages  than 
one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must  tell  their  young  the 
history.  But  there  is  nothing  more  frequent  than 
fables. 

39.  For  fables  do  so  abound  touching  the  phoe- 
nix, that  the  truth  is  utterly  lost,  if  any  such  bird 
there  be.  As  for  that  which  was  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  she  was  ever  seen  abroad  with  a  great 
troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  is  no  such  wonder ; 
for  the  same  is  usually  seen  about  an  owl  flying 
in  the  daytime,  or  a  parrot  let  out  of  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  hath  been  certainly  known  to 
have  lived  threescore  yeare  in  England,  how  old 
soever  he  was  before  he  was  brought  over ;  a  bird 
eating  almost  all  kinds  of  meats,  chewing  his 
meat,  and  renewing  his  bill :  likewise  curst  and 
mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  yeare,  but  he 
comes  not  forth  with  his  argus  eyes  before  he  be 
three  years  old;  a  bird  slow  of  pace,  having 
whitish  flesh. 
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33.  The  donghill  oock  is  Tenereous,  martial, 
and  but  of  a  short  life ;  a  crank  bird,  haWng  also 
white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called  the 
turkey  cock,  lires  not  much  longer  than  the  dung- 
hill cock;  an  angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding 
white  flesh. 

34.  The  ringdoves  are  of  the  longest  sort  of 
liirers,  insomuch  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
flfly  years  of  age;  an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds 
and  sits  on  high.  But  doves  and  turtles  are  bat 
short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

35.  But  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years.  They  are  great  breeders,  but  not 
so  white  of  flesh  as  the  ordinary  pullen. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers;  an 
unhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short 
life ;  and  it  is  imputed  in  the  males  to  their  lasci- 
vioueness.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate, but  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of  the 
bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long,  but  his 
years  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  under 
the  water  they  are  the  less  observed ;  many  of 
them  breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vital 
spirit  is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  receive  some  refrigeration  by  their  gills,  yet 
that  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual  as  when  it  is 
by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and  de- 
predation of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  in 
the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  water, 
ambient,  and  piercing,  and  received  into  the  pores 
of  the  body,  doth  more  hurt  to  long  life  than  the 
air  doth. 

41.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that  their  blood  is  not 
warm.  Some  of  them  are  great  devourers,  even 
of  their  own  kind.  Their  flesh  is  softer  and  more 
tender  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures;  they 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  insomuch  that  an  incredible 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whale. 

43.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
years ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  ofif  their  tails :  they  grow  until 
ten  years  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 
strange,  that  after  a  certain  age  their  bodies  will' 
waste  and  grow  very  slender,  only  their  head  and 
tail  retaining  their  former  greatness. 

44.  There  were  found  in  Ciesar^s  fishponds 
lampreys  to  have  lived  threescore  years;  they 
were  grown  so  familiar  with  long  use,  that  Cras- 
sus,  the  orator,  solemnly  lamented  one  of  them. 

45.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  living  in  fresh 


water,  is  found  to  last  longest,  sometimes  to  forty 
yeara ;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  flesh  somewhat  dry 
and  firm. 

46.  But  the  carp,  bream,  trench,  eel,  and  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  live  above  ten  years. 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  short  of  life ; 
so  are  trouts ;  but  the  perch  is  slow  of  growth, 
long  of  life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale 
or  ork,  how  long  it  is  weiled  by  vital  spirit,  we 
have  received  nothing  certain ;  neither  yet  touch- 
ing the  sea-calf,  and  sea-hog,  and  other  innume- 
rable fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeding 
long-lived,  and  are  famous  for  the  times  of  their 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  creatures^ 
are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whole  life. 
They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs,  raven- 
ous, cruel,  and  woU  fenced  against  the  watera. 
Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  we  find 
nothing  certain  how  long  they  live. 

OhurvcUion, 

To  find  out  a  rule  touching  length  and  short- 
ness of  life  in  living  Creatures  is  very  difilcult,  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  observations,  and  the 
intermixing  of  causes.  A  few  things  we  will  set 
down. 

1.  There  are  more  kinds  of  birds  found  to  be 
long-lived  than  of  beasts ;  as  the  eagle,  the  vul- 
ture, the  kite,  the  pelican,  the  raven,  the  crow, 
the  swan,  the  goose,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  bird 
called  the  ibis,  the  parrot,  the  ringdove,  with  the 
rest,  though  they  come  to  their  full  growth  lyithin 
a  year,  and  are  less  of  bodies ;  surely  their  clotty 
ing  is  excellent  good  against  the  distemperaturee 
of  the  weather ;  and,  besides,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  open  air,  they  are  like  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  which  are  long-lived.  Again, 
their  motion,  which  (as  I  elsewhere  said)  is  a 
mixed  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  theur 
limbs  and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weaiy 
and  wear  them,  and  it  is  more  wholesome.  Nei- 
ther do  they  sufifer  any  compression  or  want  of 
nourishment  in  their  motfaer*s  bellies,  because  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  turns.  But  the  chtefest  cause  of 
all  I  take  to  be  is  this,  that  birds  are  made  move 
of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father, 
whereby  their  spirits  are  not  so  eager  and  hot. 

3.  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother 
than  of  their  father,  are  long-lived,  as  birds  are, 
which  was  said  before.  Also,  that  those  which 
have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  do 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother, 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  inso- 
much, that  I  am  of  opinion,  that  even  amongst  - 
men,  (which  I  have  noted  in  some,)  those  that 
resemble  their  mothere  most  are  longest  lived : 
and  so  are  the  children  of  old  men  begotten  of 
young  wives,  if  the  fathers  be  sound,  not  diseased. 
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3.  The  first  breeding  of  creataree  is  erer  mate- 
rial, either  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And,  there- 
fore, it  stands  with  reason,  that  the  lesser  com- 
pression, and  the  more  liberal  alimentation  of  the 
young  one  in  the  womb,  should  confer  much  to 
long  life.  Now,  this  happens  when  either  the 
young  ones  are  brought  forth  successively,  as  in 
birds ;  or  when  they  are  single  birth,  as  in  crea- 
tures bearing  but  one  at  a  burden. 

4.  But  long  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for 
length  of  life  three  ways.  First,  for  that  the 
young  one  partakes  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  as  hath  been  said.  Secondly,  that  it 
comes  forth  more  strong  and  able.  Thirdly,  that 
it  undergoes  the  predatory  force  of  the  air  later. 
Besides,  it  shows  that  nature  intendeth  to  finish 
their  periods  by  larger  circles.  Now,  though 
oxen,  and  sheep,  which  are  borne  in  the  womb 
about  six  months,  are  but  short-lived,  that  hap- 
pens for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeders  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but 
short  livers,  and  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  or 
seeds,  or  fruits,  long  livers,  as  some  birds  are. 
As  for  harts,  which  are  long-lived,  they  take  the 
one-half  of  their  meat  (as  men  use  to  say)  from 
above  their  heads ;  and  the  goose,  besides  grass, 
findeth  something  in  the  water  and  stubble  to 
feed  upon. 

6.  We  suppose  that  a  good  clothing  of  the 
body  maketh  much  to  long  life ;  for  it  fenceth 
and  armeth  against  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
which  do  wonderfully  assail  and  decay  the  body ; 
which  benefit  birds  especially  have.  Now,  that 
sheep,  which  have  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so 
short-lived,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases, 
whereof  that  creature  is  full,  and  to  the  bare  eat- 

'  ing  of  grass. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is 
principally  the  head,  which,  though  it  be  usually 
understood  of  the  animal  spirits  only,  yet  this  is 
all  in  all.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
spirits  do  most  of  all  waste  and  prey  upon  the 
body,  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
plenty,  or  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony, 
there  the  life  is  much  shortened.  And,  therefore,  I 
conceive  a  great  cause  of  long  life  in  birds  to  be 
the  small ness  of  their  heads  in  comparison  of 
their  bodies ;  for  even  men,  which  have  very  great 
heads,  I  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  carriage  is,  of  all  other 
motions,  the  most  helpful  to  long  life,  which  I 
also  noted  before.  Now,  there  are  carried  waters 
fowls  upon  the  water,  as  swans;  all  birds  in 
their  flying,  but  with  a  strong  endeavour  of  their 
limbs ;  and  fishes,  of  the  length  of  whose  lives 
we  have  no  certainty. 

9.  Those  creatures  which  are  long  before  they 
come  to  their  perfection,  (not  speaking  of  growth 
in  stature  only,  but  of  other  steps  to  maturity,  as 
man  pots  forth,  first,  his  teeth,  next,  the  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  and  so  forward,)  are  long- 


lived,  for  it  shows  that  nature  finished  her  periods 
by  larger  circles. 

10.  Milder  creatures  are  not  long-lired,  as  the 
sheep  and  dove ;  for  choler  is  as  the  whetstone 
and  spur  to  many  functions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  flesh  is  more  duskish, 
are  longer  lived  than  those  that  have  white  flesh ; 
for  it  showeth  that  the  juice  of  the  body  is  more 
firm,  and  less  apt  to  dissipate. 

13.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  maketh 
much  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole;  for  a 
great  fire  is  longer  in  quenching,  a  small  portion 
of  water  is  sooner  evaporated,  the  body  of  a  tree 
witherelh  not  so  fast  as  a  twig.  And,  therefore, 
generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  not  of  indivi- 
duals,) creatures  that  are  large  in  body  are  longer 
lived  than  those  that  are  small,  unless  there  be 
some  other  potent  cause  to  hinder  it. 

AUmenUUion  or  Nourishment  f   and  the  way  tf 

Nouruhing, 

To  the  fourth  article.    The  history. 

1.  Nourishment  ought  to  be  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  more  simple  substances  than  the 
thing  nourished.  Plants  are  nourished  with 
the  earth  and  water,  living  creatures  with 
plants,  man  with  living  creatures.  There  are 
also  certain  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  and 
man  himself  takes  plants  into  a  part  of  his 
nourishment;  but  man  and  creatures  feeding 
upon  flesh  are  scarcely  nourished  with  plants 
alone;  perhaps  fruit  or  grains,  baked  or  boiled, 
may,  with  long  use,  nourish  them ;  but  leaves,  or 
plants,  or  herbs,  will  not  do  it,  as  the  order  of 
Foliatanes  showed  by  experience. 

3.  Over-great  aflinity  or  consubstantiality  of 
the  nourishment  to  the  thing  nourished,  proveth 
not  well ;  creatures  feeding  upon  herbs  touch  no 
flesh ;  and  of  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  few  of 
them  eat  their  own  kind.  As  for  men  which  are 
cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon  man^s 
flesh,  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serve 
their  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  at  some  times.  So  the  ground  is 
best  sown  with  seed  growing  elsewhere,  and 
men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate  upon  the 
same  stock. 

3.  By  how  much  the  more  the  nourishment  is 
better  prepared,  and  approachetli  nearer  in  like- 
ness to  the  thing  nourished,  by  so  much  the  more 
are  plants  more  fruitful,  and  living  creatures  in 
better  liking  and  plight;  for  a  young  slip  or  cion 
is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  pricked  into  the 
ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
with  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nourish- 
ment already  digested  and  prepared ;  neither  (as 
is  reported)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion,  or  some 
such  like,  sown  in  the  bare  earth,  bring  forth  so 
large  a  fruit  as  if  it  be  pot  into  another  onion, 
which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting  into  the  root  or 
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under  ground.  Again,  it  hath  been  found  oat 
lately,  that  a  slip  of  a  wild  tree,  as  of  an  elm, 
oak,  ash,  or  such  like,  grafted  into  a  stock  of  the 
same  kind,  will  bring  forth  larger  leaves  than 
those  that  grow  without  grafting.  Also  men  are 
not  nourished  so  well  with  raw  flesh  as  with  that 
which  hath  passed  the  fire. 

4.  Living  creatures  are  nourished  by  the  month, 
plants  by  the  root,  young  ones  in  the  womb  by  the 
navel.  Birds  for  a  while  are  nourished  with  the 
yolk  in  the  egg,  whereof  some  is  found  in  their 
crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nourishment  moveth  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward ;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and 
plants  the  nourishment  passeth  rather  by  the 
bark  and  outward  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  pulled  off,  though 
but  for  a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more ; 
and  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  living  creatures 
doth  no  less  nourish  the  flesh  beneath  than  the 
flesh  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  or  nourishment  there  is 
a  twofold  action,  extusion,  and  attraction;  where- 
of the  former  proceeds  from  the  inward  function, 
the  latter  from  the  outward. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  nourishment  sim- 
ply, without  exceming;  for  gums  and  tears  of 
trees  are  rather  exuberances  than  excrements,  and 
knots  or  knobs  are  nothing  but  diseases.  But 
the  substance  of  living  creatures  is  more  percep- 
tible of  the  like;  and,  therefore,  it  is  conjoined 
with  a  kind  of  disdain,  whereby  it  rejecteth  the 
bad  and  assimilateth  the  good. 

8.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits, 
that  all  the  nourishment  which  produceth  some- 
times such  great  fruits,  should  be  forced  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  necks;  for  the  fruit  is  never 
joined  to  the  stocks  without  some  stalk. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  living 
creatures  will  not  be  fruitful  but  when  they  new 
shed,  but  the  seeds  of  plants  will  be  fruitful  a 
long  time  after  they  are  gathered ;  yet  the  slips  or 
cions  of  trees  will  not  grow  unless  they  be  graft- 
ed green,  neither  will  the  roots  keep  long  fresh 
unless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 

10.  In  living  creatures  there  are  degrees  of 
nourishment  according  to  their  age ;  in  the  womb, 
the  young  one  is  nourished  with  the  mother's 
blood;  when  it  is  new-born,  with  milk;  after- 
wards with  meats  and  drinks :  and  in  old  age  the 
most  nourishing  and  savoury  meats  please  best. 

Above  all,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inquisition, 
to  inquire  diligently  and  attentively  whether  a 
man  may  not  receive  nourishment  from  without, 
at  least  some  other  way  besides  the  mouth.  We 
know  that  baths  of  milk  are  used  in  some  hectic 
fevers,  and  when  the  body  is  broucfht  extreme 
low,  and  physicians  do  provide  nourishing  glis- 
ters. This  matter  would  be  well  studied ;  for  if 
nourishment  may  be  made  either  from  without. 


or  some  other  way  than  by  the  stomach,  then  the 
weakness  of  concoction,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  might  be  recompensed  by  these  helps,  and 
concoction  restored  to  them  entire. 

Length  and  Shorinesa  tf  L^t  in  Man, 

To  the  fiAb,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  ar- 

tides     The  History. 

1.  Before  the  flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relate,  men  lived  many  hundred  years;  yet 
none  of  the  fathers  attained  to  a  full  thousand. 
Neither  was  this  length  of  life  peculiar  only  to 
grace  or  the  holy  line;  for  there  are  reckoned  of 
the  fathers,  until  the  flood,  eleven  generations ; 
but  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Cain,  only  eight 
generations;  so  as  the  posterity  of  Cain  may 
seem  the  longer  lived.  But  this  length  of  life, 
immediately  after  the  flood,  was  reduced  to  a 
moiety,  but  in  the  postnati ;  for  Noah,  who  was 
bom  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Sem  saw  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
Afterwards,  three  generations  being  run  from  the 
flood,  the  life  of  man  was  brought  down  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  primitive  age,  that  was,  to 
about  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy  and 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  courage,  and  prosper- 
ous in  all  things.  Isaac  came  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  years  of  age ;  a  chaste  man,  and  enjoying 
more  quietness  than  his  father.  But  Jacob,  afier 
many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  lasted  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life ; 
a  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ismael,  a  mili- 
tary man,  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  Sarah  (whose  years  only  amongst  women 
are  recorded)  died  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age ;  a  beautiful  and  mag- 
nanimous woman,  a  singular  good  mother  and 
wife,  and  yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty  than 
obsequiousness  towards  her  husband.  Joseph, 
also,  a  prudent  and  politic  man,  passing  his 
youth  in  affliction,  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
height  of  honour  and  prosperity,  lived  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  older  than 
himself,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years;  a  man  impatient  of  contumely  and  re- 
vengreful.  Near  unto  the  same  age  attained  the 
son  of  Levi ;  also  his  grandchild,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

3.  Moses  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  a 
stout  man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  a  very  slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses, 
in  his  psalm,  pronounceth  that  the  life  of  man  is 
but  seventy  years,  and  if  a  man  have  strength, 
then  eighty ;  which  term  of  man*s  life  standeth 
firm  in  many  particulars  even  at  this  day.  Aaron, 
who  was  three  years  the  older,  died  the  same 
year  with  his  brother ;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech, 
of  a  more  facile  disposition,  and  less  constant. 
But  Phineas,  grandchild  of  Aaron,  (perhaps  out 
of  extraordinary  grace,)  may  be  collected  to  have 
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lired  three  hundred  years ;  if  so  he  the  war  of  the 
Israelites  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (in  which 
expedition  Phineas  consulted  with)  were  perform- 
ed in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which  the  history 
hath  ranked  it;  he  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent 
zeal*  Joshua,  a  martial  roan  and  an  excellent 
leader,  and  evermore  victorious,  lived  to  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  life.  Caleb  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  seemeth  to  have  been  of  as  great 
years.  Ehud,  the  judgre,  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  in  regard  that  after 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  Holy  Land  had 
rest  under  his  government  eighty  years ;  he  was 
a  man  fierce  and  undaunted,  and  one  that  in  a 
sort  neglected  bis  life  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

4.  Job  lived,  after  the  restoration  of  his  happi- 
ness, a  hundred  and  forty  years,  being,  before  bis 
afllietions,  of  that  age  that  he  had  sons  at  man's 
estate;  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and 
the  example  of  patience.  Eli,  the  priest,  lived 
ninety-eight  years;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of  dis- 
position, and  indulgent  to  his  children.  But 
£liz«us,  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  died 
when  he  was  above  a  hundred  years  old ;  for  he 
is  found  to  have  lived  after  the  assumption  of 
Elias  sixty  years;  and  at  the  time  of  that  as- 
sumption he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  boys 
mocked  him  by  the  name  of  baldhead ;  a  man  ve- 
hement and  severe,  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a 
contemner  of  riches.  Also  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  old ;  for 
he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prophet  seventy  years  together,  the  years  both  of 
his  beginning  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  death,  being 
uncertain  ;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence,  an 
evangelical  prophet,  full  of  the  promises  of  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  bottle  with  sweet 
wine. 

5.  Tobias,  the  elder,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  the-  younger  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  merciful  men,  and  great  alms-givers.  It 
seems,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  many  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  were  of  great 
years,  seeing  they  could  remember  both  temples, 
(there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt 
Uiem,)  and  wept  for  the  unlikeness  of  them. 
Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  old  Simeon,  to  the  age  of  ninety ;  a  devout 
man,  and  full  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  Into 
the  same  time  also  fell  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
could  not  possibly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  about 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  besides  the  years  of 
her  virginity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  afier  her 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour ;  she  was  a  holy  woman, 
and  passed  her  days  in  fastings  and  prayers. 

6.  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen 
authora  have  no  great  certainty  in  them ;  both  for 
the  intermixture  of  fables,  whereunto  those  kind 
of  relations  were  very  prone,  and  for  their  false 
calculation  of  years.     Certainly  of  the  Egyptians 


we  find  nothing  of  moment  in  those  works  that 
are  extant,  as  touching  long  life;  for  their  kings 
which  reigned  longest  did  not  exceed  fifty,  or 
five-and-fifty  years;  which  is  no  great  matter^ 
seeing  many  at  this  day  attain  to  those  years. 
But  the  Arcadian  kings  are  fabulously  reported  to 
have  lived  very  long.  Surely  that  country  was 
mountainous,  full  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  brought 
forth  most  wholesome  food,  notwithstanding, 
seeing  Pan  was  their  god,  we  may  conceive  that 
all  things  about  them  were  panic  and  vain,  and 
subject  to  fables. 

7.  Numa,  King  of  the  Romans,  lived  to  eighty 
years ;  a  man  peaceable,  contemplative,  and  much 
devoted  to  religion.  Marcus  Valerius  Corvinus 
saw  a  hundred  years  complete,  there  being  betwixt 
his  first  and  sixth  consulship  forty-six  years;  a 
man  valorous,  affable,  popular,  and  always  fortu* 
nate. 

8.  Solon  of  Athens,  the  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  lived  above  eighty  years,  a 
man  of  high  courage,  but  popular,  and  affected  to 
his  country;  also  learned,  given  to  pleasures, and 
a  soft  kind  of  life.  Epimenides,  the  Cretian,  is 
reported  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years;  tne  matter  is  mixed  with  a  prodigious 
relation,  for  fifty-seven  of  those  years  he  is  said 
to  have  slept  in  a  cave.  Half  an  age  after,  Xeno. 
phon,  the  Colophonian,  lived  a  hundred  and  two 
years,  or  rather  more ;  for  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years  he  left  his  country,  seventy-seven  com- 
plete years  he  travelled,  and  after  that  returned  ; 
but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  appears  not ; 
a  man  no  less  wandering  in  mind  than  in  body ; 
for  his  name  was  changed  for  the  madness  of  his 
opinions,  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes ;  a 
man,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  conceit,  and  that  minded 
nothing  but  infinitum. 

9.  Anacreon,  the  poet,  lived  eighty  years,  and 
somewhat  better,  a  man  lascivious,  voluptuous, 
and  given  to  drink.  Pindarus,  the  Theban,  lived 
to  eighty  years;  a  poet  of  a  high  fancy,  singular 
in  his  conceits,  and  a  great  adorer  of  the  gods. 
Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  attained  to  the  like  age ; 
a  lofty  tragic  poet,  given  over  wholly  to  writing, 
and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  lived  ninety-four 
years ;  a  man  of  a  dull  wit,  averse  to  the  despatch 
of  business,  desirous  of  glory,  but  rather  of  ease. 
At  the  same  time  lived  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta, 
to  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  a  moderate  prince,  as 
being  a  philosopher  among  kings,  but,  notwith- 
standing, ambitious,  and  a  warrior,  and  no  less 
stout  in  war  than  in  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian,  was  a  hundred  and 
eight  years  old ;  a  rhetorician,  and  a  great  boaster 
of  his  faculty,  one  that  taught  youth  for  profit. 
He  had  seen  many  countries,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  said,  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  blame  since  he  was  an  old  man.  Protagoras, 
of  Abdera,  saw  ninety  years  of  age.    This  man 
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was  likewise  a  rhetorician,  but  professed  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  liberal  arts,  as  the  art  of  govern- 
ing commonwealths  and  states;  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  world,  no  less 
than  Gorgias.  Isocrates,  the  Athenian,  lived 
ninety-eight  years ;  he  was  a  rhetorician  also,  but 
an  exceeding  modest  man,  one  that  shunned  the 
public  light,  and  opened  his  school  only  in  his 
own  house.  Democritus,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  a 
hundred  and  nine  years ;  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher, and,  if  ever  any  man  amongst  the  Grecians, 
a  true  naturalist,  a  surveyor  of  many  countries, 
but  much  more  of  nature;  also  a  diligent  search- 
er into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected 
against  bim)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more 
than  the  laws  of  arguments.  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopean,  lived  ninety  years ;  a  man  that  used 
liberty  towards  others,  but  tyranny  over  himself, 
a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience.  Zeno,  of 
Citium,  lacked  about  two  years  of  a  hundred ;  a 
man  of  a  high  mind,  and  a  contemner  of  other 
men^s  opinions;  also  of  a  great  acuteness,  but 
yet  not  troublesome,  choosing  rather  to  take 
men's  minds  than  to  enforce  them.  The  like 
whereof  afterwards  was  in  Seneca.  Plato,  the 
AUienian,  attained  to  eighty-one  years;  a  man 
of  a  great  courage,  but  yet  a  lovei^of  ease,  in  his 
notions  sublime,  and  of  a  fancy,  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  his  life,  rather  calm  than  merry,  and  one 
that  carried  a  kind  of  majesty  in  his  countenance. 
Theophrastus,  the  Eressian,  arrived  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age ;  a  man  sweet  for  his  eloquence, 
sweet  for  the  variety  of  his  matters,  and  who  se- 
lected the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let 
the  bitter  and  harsh  go.  Carneades,  of  Cyrena, 
many  years  after,  came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty- 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  fluent  eloquence,  and  one 
who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasant  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  others. 
But  Orbilius,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no 
philosopher  or  rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  at- 
tained to  a  hundred  years  of  age ;  he  was  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  schoolmaster;  a  man  by  nature 
tart  both  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  severe  to- 
wards his  scholars. 

12.  Quintius  Fabius  Maximua  was  augur  sixty- 
three  years,  which  showed  him  to  be  above  eighty 
years  of  age  at  his  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  the  augurship  nobility  was  more  respected  than 
age ;  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  deliberator,  and  in 
all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and  not  without 
affability  severe*  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia, 
lived  ninety  years,  and  being  more  than  eighty- 
five,  got  a  son ;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon 
his  fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  tasted  of  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  but  in  his  succeeding  age 
was  constantly  happy.  But  Marcus  Porcius  Cato 
lived  above  ninety  years  of  age;  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  mind ;  he  had  a  bitter  tongue,  and  loved 
to  cherish  factions ;  he  was  giren  to  husbandry, 
and  was  to  himself  and  bis  family  a  physician. 
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13.  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  lired  a  hundred 
and  three  years;  a  woman  afiiicted  with  many 
crosses;  first,  with  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band, then  with  the  difference  betwixt  them; 
lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune.  She  was 
also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  a  hundred  by  many  years,  for  it  is 
said,  that  she  acted  a  whole  hundred  years  upon 
the  stage,  at  first,  perhaps,  representing  the  person 
of  some  young  girl,  at  last  of  some  decrepit  old  wo- 
man. But  Galeria  Copiola,  a  player  also,  and  a 
dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  novice,  in 
what  year  of  her  age  is  not  known ;  but  ninety-nine 
years  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upon  the  stage, 
not  now  for  an  actress,  but  for  a  wonder.  Neither 
was  this  all ;  for  ailer  that,  in  the  solemnities  for 
the  health  and  life  of  Augustus,  she  was  shown 
upon  the  stage  the  third  time. 

14.  There  was  another  actress,  somewhat  in* 
ferior  in  age,  but  much  superior  in  digpoity,  which 
lived  well  near  ninety  years,  1  mean  Livia  Julia 
Augusta,  wife  to  Augustus  Cesar,  and  mother  to 
Tiberius.  For,  if  Augustus  his  life  were  a  play, 
(as  himself  would  have  it,  when  as  upon  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  gire 
him  a  plaudit  afler  he  was  dead,)  certainly  this 
lady  was  an  excellent  actress,  who  conld  carry  it 
so  well  with  her  husband  by  a  dissembled  obe- 
dience, and  with  her  son  by  power  and  authority. 
A  woman  affable,  and  yet  of  a  matronal  carriage, 
pragmatical,  and  unholding  her  power.  But 
Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassius,  and  sister  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  was  also  ninety  years  old,  for  she 
survived  the  Philippic  battle  sixty-four  years;  a 
magnanimous  woman,  in  her  great  wealth  happy, 
in  the  calamity  of  her  husband,  and  near  kinsfolks, 
and  in  a  long  widowhood  unhappy,  notwithstand- 
ing much  honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seTcnty^ix,  falling 
into  the  time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable;  in 
which  we  shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  calendar  of 
long-lived  men ;  for  that  year  there  was  a  taxing : 
(now,  a  taxing  is  the  most  authentical  and  truest 
informer  touching  the  ages  of  men ;)  and  in  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  lieth  betwixt  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  the  river  Po,  there  were  found  a 
hundred  and  four-and-twenty  persons  that  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of  age; 
namely,  of  a  hundred  years,  just  fifty-four  persons ; 
of  a  hundr^td  and  ten,  fifty  seven  persons ;  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five-and-twenty,  two  only ;  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  four  men ;  of  a  hundred  and  five-end- 
thirty,  or  seven-and-thirty,  four  more ;  of  a  hundred 
and  forty,  three  men.  Besides  these,Panna  in  parti- 
cular afforded  five,  whereof  three  fulfilled  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  two  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Brussels  afforded  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  fir^ 
years  old.  Placentia  one,  aged  a  hundredthirty^ 
and  one.  Faventia  one  woman,  aged  one  bundrsd 
thirty-and-two.    A  certain  town,  then  C9i\fd  YeU 
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letattnm,  situate  in  the  liilU  aboot  Placeotia, 
aflorded  teii«  wbefeof  nz  folfilled  a  hundred  and 
ten  jean  of  age,  four  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
I^aetlj,  Rimini,  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  Marcus  Aponins. 

That  our  catalogue  might  not  be  extended  too 
much  in  length,  we  have  thought  fit,  as  well  in 
those  whom  we  hare  reheaned,  as  in  those  whom 
we  shall  rehearse,  to  oSer  none  under  eighty  years 
of  age.  Now  we  hare  affixed  to  erery  one  a  true 
and  short  character  or  elogy;  but  of  that  sort 
whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life  (which 
is  not  a  little  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes 
of  men)  hath  some  relation,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
respect;  either  that  such  kind  of  men  are  for  the 
most  part  long-lired,  or  that  such  men  may  some- 
times be  of  long  life,  though  otherwise  not  well 
disposed  for  it. 

16.  Amongst  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, also,  the  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our 
days,  which  make  up  the  number  of  well  near 
two  hundred  princes,  there  are  only  four  found 
that  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age;  unto  whom  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  whereof  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy- 
and<«ighth  year,  the  former  the  serenty-and-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  might  both,  perhaps,  hare 
lived  to  forescore,  if  Liria  and  Cains  had  been 
pleased.  Augustus  (as  was  said)  lived  seventy- 
and«six  years;  a  man  of  moderate  disposition,  in 
accomplishing  his  designs  vehement,  but  other- 
wise calm  and  serene ;  in  meat  and  drink  sober, 
renery  intemperate,  through  all  his  lifetime  hap- 
py ;  and  who,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness,  insomuch  as 
they  despaired  of  life  in  him,  whom  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physicians  had 
applied  hot  medicines,  as  most  agreeable  to  his 
disease,  on  the  contrary  cured  with  cold  medi- 
cines, which  perchance  might  be  some  Kelp  to 
the  prolonging  of  his  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be 
two  years  older ;  a  man  with  lean  chaps,  as  Au- 
gustus was  wont  to  say,  for  his  speech  stuck 
within  his  jaws,  but  was  weighty.  He  was 
bloody,  a  drinker,  and  one  that  took  lust  into  a 
part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding  a  great  observer 
of  his  health,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  after  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  physician.  Gordian,  the  elder,  lived 
eighty  years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  empire;  a  man  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  renowned,  learned,  and  a  poet, 
and  constantly  happy  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  save  only  that  he  ended  his  days  by 
a  violent  death.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  After  his 
captivity  he  lived  seven  years  in  reproaches,  and 
then  died  a  violent  death  also ;  a  man  of  a  poor 
nind,  and  not  valiant,  notwithstanding  lifted  up 
in  his  own,  and  the  opinion  of  men,  but  falling 


short  in  the  performanee.  Anastaaius,  snmameil 
Dicorut,  lived  eighty-eight  years ;  he  was  of  a 
settled  mind,  but  too  abject,  and  superstitious, 
and  fiBarfuL  Ankius  Justinianus  lived  to  eighty- 
three  years,  a  man  greedy  of  glory,  performing 
nothing  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  valour  of 
his  captains  happy  and  renowned,  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own,  but  suffering  others  to  lead  him. 
Helena,  of  Britain,  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  was  fourscore  years  old ;  a  woman  that  in- 
termeddled not  in  matters  of  state,  neither  in  her 
husband^s  nor  son^s  reign,  but  devoted  herself 
wholly  to  religion ;  magnanimous,  and  perpetu- 
ally flourishing.  Theodora,  the  empress,  (who 
was  sister  to  Zoes,  wile  of  Monomachus,  and 
reigned  alone  after  her  decease,)  lived  aboTe 
eighty  years;  a  pragmatical  woman,  and  one  that 
took  delight  in  governing ;  fortunate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  through  her  good  fortunes  credulous. 
17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  these  secular 
princes  to  the  princes  in  the  church ;  Sl  John, 
an  apostle  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, lived  ninety-three  years.  He  was  rightly 
denoted  under  the  emblem  of  the  eagle,  for  his 
piercing  sight  into  the  divinity,  and  was  a  seraph 
amongst  the  apostles,  in  respect  of  his  burning 
love.  St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  fulfilled  four- 
score and  four  years;  an  eloquent  man,  and  a 
traveller,  St.  Paul's  inseparable  companion,  and 
a  physician.  Simeon,  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
though  he  was  cut  short  by  martyrdom ;  a  stout 
man,  and  constant,  and  full  of  good  works. 
Polycarpus,  disciple  unto  the  apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seemeth  to  have  extended  his  age  to 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  though  he  were  also 
cut  off  by  martyrdom ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind,  of 
an  heroical  patience,  and  unwearied  with  labours. 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  contemporary  to  the  apos- 
tle St  Paul,  lived  ninety  years;  he  was  called 
the  bird  of  heaven  for  his  high-flying  divinity, 
and  was  famous,  as  well  for  his  holy  life  as  for 
his  meditations.  Aqnila  and  Priseilla,  first  St. 
Paul  the  apostle's  hosts,  afterwards  his  fellow- 
helpers,  lived  together  in  a  happy  and  famous 
wedlock,  at  least  to  a  hundred  years  of  age  apiece, 
for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope  Xistus  the 
First;  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  cha- 
rity, who  amongst  other  their  comforts  (which  no 
doubt  were  great  unto  the  first  founders  of  the 
church)  had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  so 
long  in  a  happy  marriage.  St.  Paul,  the  hermit, 
lived  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years ;  now,  he  lived 
in  a  cave,  his  diet  was  so  slender  and  strict,  that 
it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support  hu- 
man  nature  therewithal ;  he  passed  his  years  only 
in  meditations  and  soliloquies;  yet  he  was  not 
illiterate,  or  an  idiot,  but  learned.  Saint  Anthony, 
the  first  founder  of  monks,  or  (as  some  will  have 
it)  the  restorer  only,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  five 
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ymn  of  age ;  a  man  devout  and  contemplatiye, 
though  not  unfit  for  €ivi]  affairs ;  his  life  was  aus- 
tere and  mortifying,  notwithstanding  he  lived  in  a 
kind  of  glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  com- 
mand, for  he  had  his  monks  under  him.  And, 
besides,  many  Chriatians  and  philosophers  came 
to  visit  him  as  a  living  image,  frcm  which  they 
parted  not  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasius 
exceeded  the  term  of  eighty  years ;  a  man  of  an 
invincible  constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not 
yielding  to  fortune.  He  was  fVee  towards  the 
great  ones,  with  the  people  gracious  and  accept- 
able,  beaten  and  practised  to  oppositions,  and  in 
delivering  himself  from  them,  stout  and  wise. 
St.  Hierom,  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  ex- 
ceeded ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  powerful  in  his 
pen,  and  of  a  manly  eloquence,  variously  learned 
both  in  the  tongues  and  sciences ;  also  a  traveller, 
and  that  lived  strictly  towards  his  old  age,  in  an 
estate  private,  and  not  dignified;  he  bore  high 
spirits,  and  shined  far  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  number,  to  this 
day,  two  hundred,  forty,  and  one.  Of  so  great 
a  number,  five  only  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
foorscore  years  or  upwards.  But,  in  many  of 
the  first  popes,  their  full  age  was  intercepted  by 
the  prerogative  and  crown  of  martyrdom.  John, 
the  twenty-third  Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age ;  a  man  of  an  unquiet 
disposition,  and  one  that  studied  novelty;  he 
altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better,  others 
only  to  the  new,  a  great  accumulator  of  riches 
and  treasures.  Gregory,  called  the  twelfth, 
created  tn  schism,  and  not  fully  acknowledged 
pope,  died  at  ninety  years.  Of  him,  in  respect 
of  his  short  papacy,  we  find  nothing  to  make  a 
judgment  upon.  Paul,  the  third,  lived  eighty 
years  and  one ;  a  temperate  man,  and  of  a  pro- 
found wisdom;  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer, 
and  one  that  tended  his  health  carefully,  but, 
after  the  example  of  old  Eli  the  priest,  over-in- 
dulgent to  his  family.  Paul  the  fourth  attained 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  a  man  of  a 
harsh  nature,  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  mind, 
and  imperious,  prone  to  anger,  his  speech  was 
eloquent  and  ready.  Gregory  the  thirteenth  ful- 
filled the  like  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  an  abso- 
lute good  man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic, 
temperate,  full  of  good  works,  and  an  almsgiver. 

19.  Those  that  follow  are  to  be  more  promis- 
cuous in  their  order,  more  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
and  more  barren  of  observation.  King  Argan- 
thenins,  who  reigned  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  a 
hundred  and  forty  years,  of  which  he  reigned 
eighty.  Concerning  his  manners,  institution  of 
his  life,  and  the  time  wherein  he  reigned,  there 
is  a  genera]  silence.  Cynirus,  King  of  Cyprus, 
living  in  the  island  then  termed  the  happy  and 
pleasant  island,  is  affirmed  to  have  attained  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Two  Latin 


kings  in  Italy,  the  father  and  the  son,  are  reported 
to  have  lived,  the  one  eight  hundred,  the  other 
six  hundred  years ;  but  this  is  delivered  unto  us 
by  certain  philologists,  who,  though  otherwise 
credulous  enough,  yet  themselves  have  suspected 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  or  rather  condemned  it. 
Others  record  some  Arcadian  kings  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  years ;  the  country,  no  doubt,  is  a 
place  apt  for  long  life,  but  the  relation  I  suspect 
to  be  fabulous.    They  tell  of  one  Dando,  in  11  ly- 
rium,  that  lived  without  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  to  five  hundred  years.    They  tell,  also, 
of  the  Epians,  a  part  of  iEtolia,  that  the  whole 
nation  of  them  were  exceeding  long-lived,  inso- 
much that  many  of  them  were  two  hundred  years 
old ;  and  that  one  principal  man  amongst  them, 
named  Litorius,  a  man  of  giantlike  stature,  could 
have  told  three  hundred  years.    It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Timolus,  an- 
ciently called  Tempsis,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  to  a  hundred  and  fif^  years.    We  read 
that  the  Esseans,  amongst  the  Jews,  did  usually 
extend  their  life  to  a  hundred  years.    Now,  that 
sect  used  a  single  or  abstemious  diet,  after  the 
rule  of  Pythagoras.     Apollonius  Tyaneus  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  years,  his  face  bewraying  no 
such  age;  he  was  an  admirable  man,  of  the 
heathens  reputed  to  have  something  divine  in 
him,  of  the  Christians  held  for  a  sorcerer;  in  his 
diet  pythagorical,  a  great  traveller,  much  renown- 
ed, and  by  some  adored  as  a  god ;  nothwithstand- 
ing,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  subject 
to  many  complaints  against  him,  and  reproaches, 
all  which  he  made  shift  to  escape.    But,  lest  his 
long  life  should  be  imputed  to  his  pythagorical 
diet,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  hereditary,  his 
grandfather  before  him  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years.    It  is  undoubted,  that  Quintus  Metellus 
lived    above  a  hundred  years;  and  that,  after 
several  consulships  happily  administered,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maxim  us,  and 
exercised  those  holy  duties  full  two-and-twenty 
years;    in  the  performance  of  which  rites  his 
voice  never  failed,  nor  his  hand  trembled.    It  is 
most  certain,  that  Appius  Ciecus  was  very  old,  but 
his  years  are  not  extant,  the  most  part  whereof  he 
passed  after  he  was  blind,  yet  this  misfortune  no 
whit  softened  him,  but  that  he  was  able  to  govern  a 
numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  and  dependence, 
yea,  even  the  commonwealth  itself,  with  great 
stoutness.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  the  senate-house,  and  vehemently 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pyrrhus ;  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  was  very  memorable,  showing  an  in- 
vincible spirit  and  strength  of  mind.    «<  I  have, 
with  great  grief  of  mind,  (Fathers  Conscript,) 
these  many  years  borne  my  blindness,  but  now  I 
could  wish  that  I  were  deaf  also,  when  T  hear  you 
speak  to  such  dishonourable  treaties.*'    Marcus 
Perpenna  lived  ninety-eight  years,  surviving  all 
those  whcse  suffrages  he  had  gathered  in  the 
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senate-house,  being  consul,  I  mean  all  the  sena- 
tors at  that  time,  as  also  all  those  whom,  a  little 
after,  being  consul,  he  chose  into  the  senate,  seven 
onlj  being  excepted.    Hiero,  King  of  Sicilj,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lired  almost  a 
hundred  years ;  a  man  moderate  both  in  his  go- 
vernment and  in  his  life,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods,  and  a  religious  eonserver  of  friendship, 
liberal,  and  constantly  fortunate.     Statilia,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  in  the  days  of  Claudius, 
lived  ninety-nine  years.    Clodia,  the  daughter  of 
Osilius,  a  hundred  and  fifteen.    Xenophilus,  an 
ancient  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras, 
attained  to  a  hundred  and  six  years,  remaining 
healthful  and  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  and  famous 
amongst  the  vulgar  for  his  learning.    The  island- 
ers of  Corcjrra  were  anciently  accounted  long> 
lived,  but  now  they  live  after  the  rate  of  other 
men.    Hipocrates  Cous,  the  famous  physician, 
lived  a  hundred  and  four  years,  and  approved  and 
credited  his  own  art  by  so  long  a  life ;  a  man  that 
coupled  learning  and  wisdom  together,  very  con- 
versant in  experience  and  observation ;  one  that 
haunted  not  after  words  or  methods,  but  served 
the  very  nerves  of  science,  and  so  propounded 
them.    Demonax,  a  philosopher,  not  only  in  pro- 
fession, but  practice,  lived  in  the  days  of  Adrian, 
almost  to  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  a  vanquisher  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  truly 
and  without  affectation ;  a  contemner  of  the  world, 
and  yet  civil  and  courteous.    When  his  friends 
spake  to  him  about  his  burial,  he  said.  Take  no 
care  for  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  carcass. 
They  replied,  Is  it  your  mind  then  to  be  cast  out 
to  birds  and  dogs  1     He  said,  again,  Seeing  in 
my  lifetime  I  endeavoured  to  my  uttermost  to 
benefit  men,  what  hurt  is  it,  if,  when  I  am  dead, 
I  benefit  beasts  t    Certain  Indian  people,  called 
Pandorn,  are  exceeding  long-lived,  even  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  years.    They  had  a  thing 
more  marvellous,  that  having,  when  they  are 
boys,  an  ai^  somewhat  whitish,  in  their  old  age, 
before   their  gray  hairs,  they  grow  coalblack, 
though,  indeed,  this  be  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
that  they  which  have  white  hair  whilst  they  are 
boys,  in  their  man's  estate,  change  their  hairs  into 
a  darker  colour.    The  Seres,  another  people  of 
India,  with  their  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted 
long  livers,  even  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Euphranor,  the   grammarian,  grew  old  in  his 
school  and  taught  scholars  when  he  was  above  a 
hundred  years  old.    The  elder  Ovid,  father  to  the 
poet,  lived  ninety  years,  differing  much  from  the 
disposition  of  his  son,  for  he  contemned   the 
muses,  and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.   Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  intimate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years ;  a  roan  of  an  unreasonable 
profoseness,  eloqpent,  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  made 
his  private  ends    the   centre  of  his   thoughts. 
There  wss  an  opinion,  that  Seneea  was  an  ex- 


treme old  man,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fonr- 
teen  years  of  age,  which  could  not  possibly  be, 
it  being  as  improbable  that  a  decrepit  old  man 
should  be  set  over  Nero*s  youth,  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  true,  that  he  was  able  to  manage 
with  great  dexterity  the  affairs  of  state.    Besides, 
a  little  before,  in  the  midst  of  Claudius  his  reign, 
he  was  banished  Rome  for  adulteries  committed 
with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crime  no 
way  compatible  with  so  extreme  old  age.    Jo- 
hannes de  Teniporibus,  among  all  the  men  of  our 
latter  ages,  out  of  a  common  fame  and  vulgar 
opinion,  was  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  mira- 
cle, or  rather  even  to  a  fable ;  his  age  hath  been 
counted  above  three  hundred  years.    He  was  by 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  wars  under 
Charles  the  Great.    Garcius  Aretine,  great-grand- 
father to  Petrarch,  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  four  years ;  he  had  ever  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  good  health,  besides,  at  the  last,  he  felt  rather 
a  decay  of  his  strength,  than  any  sickness  or 
malady,  which  is  the  true  resolution  by  old  sge. 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  have  been  found 
not  a  few  long  livers,  and  those  of  the  more  emi- 
nent sort.    Franciscus  Donatus,  duke ;  Thomas 
Contarenis,  procurator  of  Saint  Mark ;  Francis- 
cus Molinus,  procurator  also  of  Saint  Mark,  and 
others.    But,  most  memorable,  is  that  of  Corna- 
rus  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  youth  of  a 
sickly  body,  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  mea- 
sure to  a  certain  weight,  thereby  to  recover  his 
health ;  this  cure  turned  by  use  into  a  diet,  that 
diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even  of  a  hun- 
dred years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  his 
senses,  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health. 
In  our  age,  William  Pestel,  a  Frenchman,  lived 
to  a  hundred  and  well  nigh  twenty  years,  the  top 
of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip  being  black,  and 
not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  crazed  in  bis  brain,  and 
of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound ;  a  great  traveller, 
mathematician,  and  somewhat  stained  with  he- 
resy. 

30.  I  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  us 
in  England,  if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  but  it 
affords  some  man  or  woman  of  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  nay,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  May-game,  or  morrice- 
dance,  consisting  of  eight  men,  whose  age  com- 
puted together  made  up  eight  hundred  years; 
insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  a 
hundred,  others  exceeded  as  much. 

31.  In  the  hospital  of  Bethlehem,  corruptly 
called  Bedlam,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  there 
are  found  from  time  to  time  many  mad  persons 
that  live  to  a  great  age. 

S3.  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs, 
whom  they  make  to  be  indeed  mortal,  but  yet 
exceedingly  long-lived,  (a  thing  which  ancient 
superstition,  and  the  late  credulity  of  some  have 
admitted,)  we  account  but  for  fables  and  dreams, 
especially  being  that  which  hath  neither  con- 
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Bent  with  philotophy^  nor  with  divinity.  And 
as  touching  the  history  of  long  life  in  man  by 
Individ oals,  or  next  nnto  individualst  thas  much. 
Now  we  will  pass  on  to  obsenrations  by  certain 
heads. 

33.  The  running  on  of  ages,  and  succession  of 
generations,  seem  to  have  no  whit  abated  from 
the  length  of  life.  For  we  see,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  unto  these  our  days,  the  term  of 
man's  life  hath  stood  about  fourscore  years  of 
age ;  neither  hath  it  declined  (as  a  man  would 
have  tUought)  by  little  and  little.  No  doubt  there 
are  times  in  every  country  wherein  men  are 
longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  times  are  barbarous,  and  men  fare 
less  deliciously,  and  are  more  griven  to  bodily 
exercises.  Shorter,  when  the  times  are  more 
civil,  and  men  abandon  themseles  to  luxury  and 
ease.  But  these  things  pass  on  by  their  turns, 
the  succession  of  generations  alters  it  not.  The 
same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  living  creatures,  for 
neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep,  nor  any 
the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  ages  at 
this  day.  And,  therefore,  the  great  abridger 
of  age  was  the  flood ;  and  perhaps  some  such 
notable  accidents  (as  particular  inundations, 
long  droughts,  earthquakes,  or  the  like)  may 
do  the  same  again.  And  the  like  reason  is  in 
the  dimension  and  stature  of  bodies,  for  neither 
are  they  lessened  by  succession  of  generations ; 
howsoever  Virgil  (following  the  vulgar  opinion) 
divined  that  after-ages  would  bring  forth  lesser 
bodies  than  the  then  present.  Whereupon, 
speaking  of  ploughing  up  the  ^mathian  and 
iBmmensian  fields,  he  saith.  Grand  iaque  effossis 
mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris.  That  after-ages  shall 
admire  the  great  bones  digged  up  in  ancient  se- 
pulchres. For  whereas  it  is  manifested,  that 
there  were  heretofore  men  of  gigantine  statures, 
(such  as  for  certain  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere,  in  ancient  sepulchres  and  oaves,) 
yet  within  these  last  three  thousand  years,  a  time 
whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those  very  places 
have  produced  none  such,  although  this  thing 
also  hath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civil- 
izing of  a  nation,  no  less  than  the  former.  And 
this  is  the  rather  to  be  noted,  because  men  are 
wholly  carried  away  with  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  continual  decay  by  succession  of  ages,  as 
well  in  the  term  of  man's  life,  as  in  the  stature 
and  strength  of  his  body ;  and  that  all  things  de- 
cline and  change  to  the  worse. 

24.  In  cold  and  northern  countries  men  live 
longer  commonly  than  in  hot,  which  must  needs 
be,  in  respect  the  skin  is  more  compact  and  close, 
and  the  juices  of  the  body  less  dissipable,  and 
the  spirits  themselves  less  eager  to  consume,  and 
in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as 
being  little  heated  by  the  sunbeams)  less  preda- 
tory. And  yet,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
th9  sun  passeth  to  and  fro,  and  causeth  a  double 


summer,  and  double  winter,  and  where  the  days 
and  nights  are  more  equal,  (if  other  things  be  con- 
curring,) they  live  also  very  long,  as  in  Peru  and 
Taprobane. 

25.  Islanders  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
lived  than  those  that  live  in  continents ;  for  they 
live  not  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Orcades,  nor 
so  long  in  Africa,  though  under  the  same  parallel, 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Terceras ;  and  the  Japo- 
nians  are  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinese  are  made  upon  long  life.  And  this 
thing  is  no  marvel,  seeing  Uie  air  of  the  sea  deth 
heat  and  cherish  in  cooler  regions,  and  cool  in 
hotter. 

26.  High  situations  do  rather  afford  long  livers 
than  low,  especially  if  they  be  not  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  rising  grounds,  as  to  their  general  situa- 
tions; such  as  was  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  that 
part  of  iEtolia,  where  we  related  them  to  have 
lived  so  long.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  rea- 
son for  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  cor- 
rupted by  accident,  namely,  by  the  vapours  rising 
thither  out  of  the  valleys,  and  resting  there ;  and, 
therefore,  in  snowy  mountains  there  is  not  found 
any  notable  long  life,  not  in  the  Alps,  not  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  Apennine ;  yet 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  along  to* 
wards  iGthiopia,  and  the  Abyssines,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sands  beneath,  little  or  no  vapour 
riseth  to  the  mountains ;  they  live  long,  even  at 
this  very  day,  attaining  many  times  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

27.  Marshes  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  na* 
tives,  and  malignant  to  strangers,  as  touching  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  their  lives ;  and 
that  which  may  seem  more  marvellous,  salt 
marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  are  less 
wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed 
to  produce  long  livers  are  these ;  Arcadia,  iBtolia, 
India  on  this  side  Ganges,  Brazil,  Taprobane, 
Britain,  Ireland,  with  the  islands  of  the  Orcades 
and  Hebrides :  for  as  for  JSthiopia,  which  by  one 
of  the  ancients  is  reported  to  bring  forth  long 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

29.  It  is  a  secret;  the  bealthfulness  of  air, 
especially  in  any  perfection,  is  better  found  by 
experiment  than  by  discourse  or  conjecture.  Yoa 
may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool  exposed  for  a 
few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be  not 
much  increased ;  another  by  a  piece  of  flesh  ex« 
posed  likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon ;  another 
by  a  weatherglass,  if  the  water  interchange  not 
too  suddenly.  Of  these,  and  the  like,  inquire 
further. 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  or  pureness  of  the 
air,  but  also  the  equality  of  the  air,  is  material  to 
long  life.  Intermixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  plea« 
sant  to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long  life.  A 
pLiin,  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  over  barren  or 
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sandy,  nor  altogether  without  trees  and  shade,  is 
very  convenient  for  length  of  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  air  (as  was  even  now  said)  in 
the  place  of  our  dwelling  is  naught;  but  change 
of  air  by  travelling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  travellers  have  been 
long  lived.  Also  those  that  have  lived  perpetually 
in  a  little  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been 
long  livers;  for  air  accustomed  consumeth  less, 
but  air  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

32.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  to 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  availeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  men, 
some  of  men  of  middle  age.  Again,  some  are 
begotten  of  fathers  healthful  and  well  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Again,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  are  drunk;  others  after  sleeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  af\er  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fervency  of  tlie  father's  love,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
unto  which  must  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
health,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard ;  and  so  much  the 
harder,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  to  the  con- 
trary. For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  pro- 
fitable to  long  life,  because  of  the  acrimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best;  rather  conjugal  love  than  mere- 
tricious ;  the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing, a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  full,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  observed,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  good  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true ;  for  the  difference  of  virtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  for  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty-five,  (and  therefore  were  called  manlike 
women,)  bring  forth  a  more  generous  or  long- 
lived  progeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  which  were  ripe  for  marriage 


at  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  and  if  there  were  any 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  that  was  rather  to 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  diet,  than  to 
the  late  marriages  of  their  women.  But  this  we 
are  taught  by  experience,  that  there  are  some  races 
which  are  long-lived  for  a  few  descents,  so  that 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  thing  hereditary 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  are  shorter 
livers ;  black,  or  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Also, 
too  fresh  a  colour  in  youth  doth  less  promise  long 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  long 
life  rather  than  a  soft;  but  we  understand  not  this 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call  the  goose-skin, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  which  is 
hard  and  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  furrows 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  hairs  of  the  head  hard,  and  like  bristles, 
do  betoken  longer  life  than  those  that  are  soft  and 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  thing, 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  the  contrary,  if  they 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like  if  the  curling  be 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indifferent 
thing,  seeing  many  which  have  been  bald  betimes 
have  lived  long.  Also,  early  gray  hairs  (how- 
soever they  may  seem  forerunners  of  old  age  ap- 
proaching) are  no  sure  signs,  for  many  that  have 
grown  gray  betimes,  have  lived  to  great  years ; 
nay,  hasty  gray  hairs,  without  baldness,  is  a 
token  of  long  life ;  contrarily ,  if  they  be  accom- 
panied with  baldness. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  sign  of 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  extraordinary  much 
hair  on  their  breasts,  live  not  long ;  but  hairiness 
of  the  lower  parts,  as  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature,  (if  it  be  not  immode- 
rate,) with  convenient  making,  and  not  too  slen- 
der, especially  if  the  body  be  active  withal,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
low  stature  live  long,  if  they  be  not  too  active  and 
stirring. 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  the  body,  they  which 
are  short  to  the  waists,  with  long  legs,  are  longer 
lived  than  they  which  are  long  to  the  waists,  and 
have  short  legs.  Also,  they  which  are  large  in 
the  nether  parts,  and  straight  in  the  upper,  (the 
making  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  a 
sharp  figure,)  are  longer  lived  than  they  that 
have  broad  shoulders,  and  are  slender  down- 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  affections  are  settled, 
calm,  and  peaceable ;  also,  a  more  fat  habit  of 
body,  joined  with  choler,  and  a  disposition  stir- 
ring and  peremptory,  signify  long  life ;  but  cor- 
pulency in  youth  foreshows  short  life ;  in  age,  it 
is  a  thing  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing,  is  a  sign 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  greater 
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ftigrn ;  if  to  a  lesser  stature,  yet  a  sign ;  though, 
eontrarily,  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
an  evil  sign ;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less  eyil. 

41.  Firm  flesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  veins  lay- 
ing higher  than  the  flesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the 
contrary  to  these,  short  life. 

42.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  not  long, 
nor  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  too  short;  wide  nostrils, 
whatsoever  the  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large  mouth, 
and  ear  gristly,  not-fleshy ;  teeth  strong  and  con- 
tiguous, small  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  much  more,  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
our  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shonldera  somewhat 
crooked,  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round- 
backed,  a  flat  belly,  a  hand  large,  and  with  few 
lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calves  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
over,  but  neat,  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large^  and  the  circles  of 
them  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
the  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er ;  facility  of  holding  the  breath,  and  longer  than 
usual ;  the  body  in  youth  inclined  to  be  bound,  in 
the  decline  of  years  more  laxative,  are  also  signs 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  nativity,  as  they 
refer  to  long  life,  nothing  has  been  observed 
worthy  the  setting  down,  save  only  astrological 
observations,  which  we  rejected  in  our  topics.  A 
birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
but  not  likely  to  live.  Also,  winter  births  are 
accounted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accord- 
ins:  ^o  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
tliat  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  very  effectual 
for  long  life.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those 
that  live  freely,  and  after  the  common  sort,  such 
as  have  good  stomachs  and  feed  more  plentifully, 
are  often  the  longest  lived.  The  middle  diet, 
which  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  condoceth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life ; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dull,  and 
so  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
yieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
eth  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both ;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
the  mean  is  best;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
helpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  are  requisite 
watching,  lest  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
oppressed  with  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  exhale ;  abstinence  from  venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  liberal  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  were  anciently  in 
use)  did  rather  tend  to  deliciousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life.    But  of  all  these  things  we  shall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui- 
sition, according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  Celsus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be  omitted,  who  ad- 
viseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
oftenest.  Again,  that  he  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  oftenest;  that  he  should  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  but  to  relaxations 
oftenest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  g^reatest  part  in 
the  prolongation  of  life ;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  witness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip- 
tion. When  he  had  finished  his  testimony,  the 
judge  familiarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers.  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  conduce  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
this  kind  of  life  these  things,  leisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastly,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  which  are  very 
powerful  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Unto  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  in  good  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
grammarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  their  variety  and  im- 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  the  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 

I  superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 
templations, are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 

'  platonic.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 

f  bulation  of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety 
of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 

.  the  stars,  of  the  heroicd  virtues,  and  such  like,) 
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were  good  for  lengthening  of  life;  9uch  were 
those  of  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Xenophanes,  the 
astrologtans  and  stoics.  Also  those  which  had 
no  profound  speculation  in  them,  but  discoursed 
calmly  on  both  sides,  out  of  common  sense  and 
the  received  opinions,  without  any  sharp  inquisi- 
tions, were  likewise  good ;  such  were  those  of 
Carneades  and  the  academics,  also  of  the  rhetori- 
cians and  grammarians.  But,  contrary,  philo- 
sophies conversant  in  perplexing  subtilties,  and 
which  pronounced  peremptorily,  and  which  exa- 
mined and  wrested  all  things  to  the  scale  of  prin- 
.ciples.  Lastly,  which  were  thorny  and  narrow 
were  evil ;  such  were  those  commonly  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and  of  the  schoolmen. 

49.  The  country  life  also  is  well  fitted  for  long 
life ;  it  is  much  abroad,  and  in  the  open  air ;  it  is 
not  slothful,  but  ever  in  employment;  it  feedeth 
upon  fresh  cates,  and  unbought;  it  it  without 
cares  and  envy. 

50.  For  the  military  life,  we  have  a  good  opinion 
of  that  whilst  a  man  is  young.  Certainly  many 
excellent  warriors  have  been  long-lived ;  Corvi- 
nus,  Camtllus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  with  others, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  No  doubt  it  furthereth 
long  life,  to  have  all  things  from  our  youth  to  our 
elder  age  mend,  and  grow  to  the  better,  that  a 
youth  full  of  crosses  may  minister  sweetness  to 
our  old  age.  We  conceive  also,  that  military 
affections,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  fighting,  and 
hope  of  victory,  do  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits,  as  may  be  profitable  for  long  life. 

Mtdieines  for  Long  Life, 
To  ihe  Mnth  artkcl«. 

The  art  of  physic,  which  we  now  have,  looks 
no  further  commonly  than  to  conservation  of 
health,  and  cure  of  diseases.  As  for  those  things 
which  tend  properly  to  long  life,  there  is  but 
slight  mention,  and  by  the  way  only.  Notwith- 
standing, we  will  propound  those  medicines 
which  are  notable  in  this  kind,  I  mean  Uiose 
which  are  cordials.  For  it  is  consonant  to  reason, 
that  those  things  which  being  taken  in  cures  do 
defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or,  more  truly,  the 
spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases  being  trans- 
ferred with  judgment  and  choice  into  diet,  should 
have  a  good  effect,  in  some  sort,  towards  the  pro- 
longing of  life.  This  we  will  do,  not  heaping 
tliem  promiscuously  together,  (as  the  manner  is,) 
but  selecting  the  best. 

I.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms,  either  in  that 
which  they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine 
wherein  gold  hath  been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in 
the  substance,  such  as  are  leaf-gold,  and  the 
filings  of  gold.  As  for  aamm  potabile,  it  is 
usedi  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangerous  dis- 
eases, and  that  not  without  good  snccesa.  But 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  salt,  by  which 
the  gold  is  dissolved,  do  rather  minister  that  rir* 
tue  which  is  found  in  it,  than  the  gold  itaelf. 


I  though  this  secret  be  wholly  suppressed.  Now« 
if  the  body  of  gold  conld  be  opened  with  these 
corrosive  waters,  or  by  these  corrosive  waters 
(so  the  venemons  quality  were  wanting)  well 
washed,  we  conceive  it  would  be  no  unprofitable 
medicine. 

3.  Pearls  are  taken  either  in  a  fine  powder,  or 
in  a  certain  mass  or  dissolution,  by  the  juice  of 
four  and  new  lemons,  and  they  are  given  some- 
times in  aromatical  confections,  sometimes  in 
liquor.  The  pearl,  no  doubt,  hath  some  affinity 
with  the  shell  in  which  it  groweth,  and  may  be 
of  the  same  quality  with  the  shells  of  crawfishes. 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  precioas  stones, 
two  only  are  aocoanted  cordial,  the  emerald  and 
the  jacinth,  which  are  given  under  the  same  forms 
that  the  pearls  are ;  save  only,  that  the  dissolu- 
tions of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  in  use. 
But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewels,  lest  they 
should  be  cutting. 

Of  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  helpful,  shall  be 
spoken  hereafter. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  for  re- 
freshing the  spirits  and  procuring  a  gentle  sweat. 
As  for  the  unicorn's  horn,  it  hath  lost  the  credit 
with  us;  yet  so  as  it  may  keep  rank  with  harts- 
horn, and  the  bone  in  the  heart  of  a  hart,  and 
ivory,  and  such  like. 

Ambergris  is  one  of  the  best  to  appease  and 
comfort  the  spirits. 

5.  Hereaf^r,  follow  the  names  only  of  the 
simple  cordials,  seeing  their  virtues  are  suffi- 
ciently known. 

Hot, — Saffron,  folium  indum,  lignum  aloes, 
citron  pill  or  rind,  balm,  basil,  clove-gillyflowers, 
orange  fiowere,  rosemary,  mint,  betony,  earduus 
benedictus. 

Cold» — Nitre,  roses,  violets,  strawberry  leaves, 
strawberries,  juice  of  sweet  lemons,  juice  of 
sweet  oranges,  juice  of  pearmains,  borage,  bo- 
gloss,  bumet,  Sanders,  camphire. 

Seeing  our  speech  now  is  of  those  things  which 
may  be  transferred  into  diet,  all  hot  waters  and 
chymical  oils,  (which,  as  a  certain  trifler  saith, 
are  under  the  planet  Mare,  and  have  a  furious 
and  destructive  foroe,)  as,  also,  all  hot  and  biting 
spices  are  to  be  rejected,  and  a  consideration  to 
be  had  how  watere  and  liquora  may  be  made  of 
the  former  simples ;  not  those  phlegmatic  distilled 
waters,  nor  again  those  burning  watere  or  spirits 
of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be  more  temperate,  and 
yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign  vapour. 

G.  I  make  some  question  touching  the  frequent 
letting  of  blood,  whether  it  conduceth  to  long 
life  or  not ;  and  I  am  rather  in  the  opinion  that  it 
doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  aikd  other  things 
be  well  disposed,  for  it  letteth  out  the  old  juice 
of  the  body  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose  also,  that  some  emaciating  dissases, 
well  cured,  do  profit  to  long  life,  for  they  yield 
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pew  juice,  the  old  being  consumed,  and  as  (he 
saith)  to  recover  a  sickness,  is  to  renew  youth. 
Therefore  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial 
diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating 
diets,  of  which  I  shall  speak  beieaAer. 

The  Intensions. 

To  tlie  twelfth.  thirteoDth,  and  fourteenth  articles. 

Having  finished  the  inquisition  according  to 
the  subjects,  as,  namely,  of  inanimate  bodies, 
regetables,  living  creatures,  man,  I  will  come 
now  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  order  mine  inquisi- 
tions by  certain  intentions,  such  as  are  true  and 
proper  (as  I  am  wholly  persuaded,)  and  which 
are  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.    For  in  this 
part,  nothing  that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been 
inquired,  but  the  contemplations  of  men  have 
been  but  simple  and  non-proficients.    For  when 
I  hear  men  on  the  one  side  speak  of  comforting 
natural  heat,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 
meats  which  breed   good  blood,  such  as  may 
neither  be  burnt  nor  phlegmatic,  and    of  the 
cheering  and  recreating  the  spirits,  I  suppose 
them  to  be  no  bad  men  which  speak  these  things ; 
but  none  of  these  worketh   effectually  towards 
the  end.    But  when,  on  the  other  side,  I  hear 
several  discourses  touching  medicines  made  of 
gold,  because  gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption ; 
and   touching    precious   stones,  to  refresh  the 
spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and  lustre,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  taken  and  retained  in  ves- 
sels, the  balsams  and  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  would  make  men  conceive  a  proud  hope 
of  immortality.    And  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  harts,  by  a  certain  consent,  are  powerful  to 
the  renoration  of  life,  because  the  one  casteth  his 
skin,  the  other  his  horns ;  (they  should  also  have 
added  the  flesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle 
changes  his  bill.)    And  that  a  certain  man,  when 
he  had   found  an  ointment    hidden   under  the 
ground,  and  had  anointed  himself  therewith  from 
head  to  foot,  (excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet) 
did,  by  his  anointing,  live  three  hundred  years 
without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet.    And  of  Artesius,  who, 
when  he  found  his  spirit  ready  to  depart,  drew 
into  his  body  the  spirit  of  a  certain  young  man, 
and  thereby  made  him  breathless,  but  himself 
lived  many  years  by  another  man's  spirit.    And 
of  fortunate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of 
heaven,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  gathered 
and  compounded  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and 
of  the  seals  of  planets,  by  which  virtues  may  be 
drawn  and  fetched  down  from  heaven  to  prolong 
life;  and  such  like  fabulous  and  superstitious 
vanities.    I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should 
so  much  dote  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  he  deluded 
with  these  things.    And,  again,  I  do  pity  man- 
kind that  they  should  have  the  hard  fortune  to  be 
besieged  with  such  frivolous  and  senseless  ap- 
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prehensions.  But  mine  intentions  do  both  come 
home  to  the  matter,  and  are  far  from  vain  and 
credulous  imaginations;  being  also  such,  as  I 
conceive,  posterity  may  add  much  to  the  matters 
which  satisfy  these  intentions ;  but  to  the  inten- 
tions tliemselves,  but  a  little.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  a  few  things,  and  those  of  very  great 
moment,  of  which  I  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 
warned. 

First,  We  are  of  that  opinion,  that  we  esteem 
the  oflices  of  life  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  that 
may  indeed  exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  so 
that  the  offices  and  duties  of  life  be  thereby  hin- 
dered, whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we  reject  it. 
Perhaps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 
some  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For 
we  make  no  serious  nor  diligent  discourse,  either 
of  leading  the  life  in  caves,  where  the  sunbeams 
and  several  changes  of  the  air  pierce  not,  like 
Epimenides  his  cave;  or  of  perpetual  baths, 
made  of  liquors  prepared ;  or  of  shirts  and  sear- 
cloths,  so  applied,  that  the  body  should  be  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  in  a  box ;  or  of  thick  paintings 
of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  some  barbarous 
nations ;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  our  life  and 
diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth 
nothing  else  but  that  a  man  live,  (as  was  that  of 
Herodicus  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of  Cornams 
the  Venetian  in  our  days,  but  with  greater  mode- 
ration,) or  of  any  such  prodigy,  tediousness,  or 
inconvenience ;  but  we  propound  such  remedies 
and  precepts,  by  which  the  offices  of  life  may 
neither  be  deserted  nor  receive  any  great  inter- 
ruptions or  molestations. 

Secondly,  On  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
men  that  they  will  give  over  trifling,  and  not  ima- , 
gine  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  some  morning  draught,  or 
the  taking  of  some  precious  drug,  but  that  they 
would  be  assured  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  this 
is  a  work  of  labour,  and  consisteth  of  many  reme- 
dies, and  a  fit  connexion  of  them  amongst  them- 
selves ;  for  no  roan  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  imajgine 
that  what  was  never  yet  done  can  be  done,  but 
by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  We  ingeniously  profess  that  some  of 
those  things  which  we  shall  propound,  have  not 
been  tried  by  us  by  way  of  experiment,  (for  our 
course  of  life  doth  not  permit  that,)  but  are  de- 
rived (as  we  suppose)  upon  good  reasons,  out  of 
our  principles  and  grounds,  (of  which  some  we 
set  down,  others  we  reserve  in  our  mind,)  and 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  and  digged  out  of  the  rock 
and  mine  of  nature  herself.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  been  careful,  and  that  with  all  providence 
and  circumspection,  (seeing  the  Scripture  saith  of 
the  body  of  man,  that  it  is  more  worth  than  Tai-» 
ment,)  to  propound  such  remedies  as  may  at  least 
be  safe,  if  peradventure  they  be  not  fruitful. 
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Fourthly,  We  woald  hare  men  rightly  to  ob- 
•enre  and  distingpiish  that  those  things  which  are 
good  for  a  healthful  life,  are  not  always  good  for 
a  long  life ;  for  there  are  some  things  which  do 
further  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  strength 
and  Tigoor  of  the  functions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  eat  off  from  the  sum  of  life :  and  there 
are  other  ^ings  which  are  profitable  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  which,  are  not  without  some  peril  of 
health,  unless  thb  matter  be  salyed  by  fit  reme- 
dies ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give  some  cautions 
and  monitions. 

Lastly,  We  hare  thought  good  to  propound 
sundry  remedies  according  to  the  several  inten- 
tions, but  the  choice  of  those  remedies,  and  the 
order  of  them,  to  leaye  to  discretion ;  for  to  set 
down  eiactly  which  of  them  agreeth  best,  with 
which  constitution  of  body,  which  with  the 
several  courses  of  life,  which  with  each  man's 
particular  age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken  one 
after  another,  and  how  the  whole  practique  of 
these  things  b  to  be  administered  and  governed, 
would  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  topics  we  propounded  three  intentions; 
the  prohibiting  of  consumption,  the  perfecting  of 
reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness.  But 
seeing  those  things  which  shall  be  said  are  no' 
thing  less  than  words,  we  will  deduce  these  three 
intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1.  The  first  is  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  renew  their  vigour. 

9.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  sanguifying  heat 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of 
the  body. 

6.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for 
theb  extrusion  of  aliment. 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts, 
for  their  attraction  of  aliment. 

7.  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment 
itself,  for  the  insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  last  act  of 
assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration 
of  the  parts,  after  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purging 
away  of  old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  juice. 

Of  these  operations,  the  four  first  belong  to 
the  first  intention,  the  four  next  to  the  second 
intention,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions 
doth  tend  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  history, 
w«  will  not  only  comprise  experiments  and  obser- 
vations, but  also  counselSf  remedies,  explications 
of  causes,  assumptions,  and  whatsoever  hath  re- 
ference hereunto. 


I.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  SpirtU^  that  they  mof 
remain  youthful,  and  renew  their  Vigour. 

Tkalikiorj. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  master  workmen  of  all 
effects  in  the  body.  This  is  manifest  by  consent, 
and  by  infinite  instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  procure  that  a  young 
man's  spirit  could  be  conveyed  into  an  old  man's 
body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  great  wheel  of 
the  spirits  might  turn  about  the  lesser  wheels  of 
the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  nature  become 
retrograde. 

3.  In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  firs 
or  by  age,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  body,  or  the 
heat,  preyeth  upon  the  moisture,  the  lesser  is  the 
duration  of  that  thing.  This  occurs  everywhere, 
and  is  manifest. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  tem- 
perament and  degree  of  activity,  that  they  should 
not  (as  he  saith)  drink  and  guzxle  the  juioes  of 
the  body,  but  sip  them  only. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames,  the  one  eager 
and  weak,  which  consumes  slight  substances,  but 
hath  little  power  over  the  harder,  as  the  flame  of 
straw  or  small  sticks :  the  other  strong  and  con- 
stant, which  converts  hard  and  obstinate  sub* 
stances;  as  the  flame  of  hard  wood,  and  such 
like. 

6.  The  eager  flames,  and  yet  lees  robust,  do  dry 
bodies,  and  render  them  exhaust  and  sapless; 
but  the  stronger  flames  do  intenerate  and  melt 
them. 

7.  Also  in  dissipating  medicines,  some  vapour 
forth  the  thin  part  of  the  tumours  or  swellings, 
and  these  harden  the  tumour;  others  potently  dis- 
cuss, and  these  soften  it. 

6.  Also  in  purging  and  absterging  medlcinee, 
some  carry  away  the  fluid  humoura  violently, 
othen  drew  the  more  obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  ought  to  be  invested  and  armed 
with  such  a  heat,  that  they  may  ohoose  rather  to 
stir  and  undermine  hard  and  obstinate  matlere, 
than  to  discharge  and  carry  away  the  thin  and 
prepared :  for  by  that  means  the  body  becomes 
green  and  solid. 

1 0.  The  spirits  are  so  to  be  wrought  and  temper- 
ed, that  they  may  be  in  substance  dense,  not  rare; 
in  heat  strong,  not  eager;  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  oflices  of  life,  not  redundant  or  turgid ;  in  mo- 
tion appeased,  not  dancing  or  unequal. 

11.  That  vapoura  work  powerfully  upon  the 
spirits  it  is  manifest  by  sleep,  by  drankenness, 
by  melancholic  passions,  by  letificant  medicines, 
by  odours,  calling  the  spirits  back  again  in  swoon- 
ings  and  faintings. 

13.  The  spirits  are  condensed  four  ways;  either 
by  patting  them  to  flight,  or  by  refrigerating  and 
cooling  them,  or  by  stroking  them,  or  by^qnleting 
them.  And  firat  of  their  oondensation,  by  putting 
them  toflighii 
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13.  Whatsoever  patteth  to  flight  on  all  parts 
driveth  the  body  into  his  centre,  and  so  con- 
denseth. 

14.  To  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by 
flight,  the  most  powerful  and  eflectual  is  opium, 
and  next  opiates,  and  generally  all  soportferons 
things. 

15.  The  force  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of 
the  spirits  is  exceeding  strongr  when  as  perhaps 
three  grains  thereof  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagu- 
late the  spirits,  that  they  return  no  more,  but  are 
extinguished,  and  become  immovable. 

16.  Opium,  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to 
flight  by  iheir  coldness,  for  tiiey  have  parts  mani- 
festly hot,  but  on  the  contrary  cool  by  their  put- 
ting the  spirits  to  flights 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium  and  opi« 
ate  medicines  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same 
outwardly,  for  the  spirite  straight  withdraw  them- 
selves, and  will  letum  no  more,  but  the  part  is 
mortifiedf  and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

_18.  Opiates  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone^ 
or  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most 
•f  all,  by  putting  the  spirite  to  flight. 

19.  Opiates  obtain  a  good  effect  from  a  bad 
cause ;  for  the  flight  of  the  spirite  is  evil,  but  the 
condensatiott  of  them  through  their  flight  is  good. 

SO.  The  Grecians  attributed  much  both  for 
health  and  for  [Nrolongation  of  life,  as  opiates,  but 
the  Arabians  much  more,  insomuch  that  their 
grand  medicines  (which  they  called  the  god's 
hands)  had  opium  for  their  basis  and  principal 
ingredient,  other  things  being  mixed  to  abate  and 
correct  the  noxious  qualities  thereof^  such  were 
treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  rest. 

31.  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in 
the  curing  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases, 
to  stop  and  bridle  the  spirite,  lest  they  grow  tur- 
bulent and  tumultuous,  may  very  happily  be 
transferred  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  for  one 
thing  is  effectual  unto  both,  namely,  the  conden* 
sation  of  the  spirite :  now,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  that  than  opiates. 

23.  The  Turka  find  opium,  even  in  a  reasonable 
good  quantity,  harmless  and  comforteble,  inso- 
much that  they  teke  it  before  their  battle  to  excite 
courage ;  but  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  with  good  correctives,  it  is  mortal. 

33.  Opium  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to 
excite  Venus;  which  shows  them  to  have  force  to 
corroborate  the  spirits. 

24.  Distilled  water  out  of  wild  poppy  is  given 
with  good  success  in  surfeite,  agues,  and  divers 
diseases;  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind 
of  opiate.  Neither  let  any  man  wonder  at  the 
various  use  of  it,  for  that  is  fnmiliar  to  opiates,  in 
regard  that  the  spirics,  corroborated  and  eoiu 
densed,  will  rise  up  against  any  disease. 

25w  The  Turks  use  a  kind  of  herb  which  they 
call  caphe,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then 
drink  in  warm  water,  which  they  say  doth  not  a 


little  sharpen  them  both  in  their  courage  and  in 
their  wite;  notwithstending,  if  it  be  token  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  affecte  and  disturbs  the  mind; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the 
eastern  parte  which  they  call  betel,  which  the  In- 
dians and  others  use  to  carry  in  their  mouths,  and 
to  champ  it,  and  by  that  champing  they  are  won- 
derfully enabled  both  to  endure  labours,  and  to 
overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  carnal 
copulation ;  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive, 
because  it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

37.  Tobacco  in  our  age  is  immoderately  grown 
into  use,  and  it  affecte  men  with  a  secret  kind  of 
delight,  insomuch  that  they  who  have  once  inured 
themselves  unto  it,  can  hardly  afterwards  leave 
it ;  and  no  doubt  it  hath  power  to  lighten  the 
body,  and  to  sliake  off  weariness.  Now,  the 
virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thought  to  be,  because  it 
opens  the  passages,  and  voids  humours;  but  it 
may  more  rightly  be  referred  to  the  condensation 
of  the  spirite,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  henbane,  and  mani- 
fest! y  troubles  the  head  as  opiates  do. 

38.  There  are  sometimes  humours  engendered 
in  the  body,  which  are  as  it  were  opiate  them- 
selves; as  it  is  in  some  kind  of  melancholies, 
with  which  if  a  man  be  affected  it  is  a  sign  of  very 
long  life. 

39.  The  simple  opiates  (which  are  also  called 
stnpefactives)  are  these ;  opium  itself,  which  is 
the  juice  of  poppy,  both  the  poppies  as  welt  in  the 
herb  as  in  the  seed,  henbane,  mandrake,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  nightehade. 

30.  The  compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithri« 
date,  trifera,  laudanum,  paracelni,  diaeonium,  dia- 
scordium,  phUonium,  pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  this  which  hath  been  daid,  certain 
designations  or  counsels  may  be  deduced  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  according  te  the  present  in- 
tention, namely,  of  condensing  the  spirite  by 
opiates. 

33.  Let  theie  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from 
adult  yean  of  youth,  an  opiate  diet ;  let  it  be  teken 
about  the  end  of  May,  because  the  spirite  in  the 
summer  are  more  loose  and  attenuated,  and  there 
are  less  dangers  from  cold  humours;  let  it  be 
some  magistral  opiate,  weaker  than  those  that  are 
commonly  in  use,  both  in  respect  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  a  more  sparing  mixture 
of  extreme  hot  things ;  let  it  be  teken  in  the  moru'* 
ing  betwixt  sleeps.  The  fare  for  that  time  would 
be  more  simple  and  spanng  than  ordinary,/  with-* 
out  wine,  or  spices,-  or  vaporous  things.  This 
medicine  to  be  teken  only  each  other  day,  and  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight.  This  designation 
in  our  judgment  comes  home  to  the  intention. 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  teken  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  by  fumes ;  but  the  fumes  must  be 
such  as  may  not  move  the  expulsive  faculty  too 
strongly,  nor  force  down  humours,  but  only  taken 
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in  a  wefl,  may  work  upon  the  spirits  within  the 
brain.  And,  therefore,  a  snffumigation  of  tobacco, 
ligrnum  aloes,  rosemary  leaves  dried,  and  a  little 
myrrh  snuffed  up  io  the  morning  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  would  be  very  good. 

34.  In  grand  opiates,  such  as  are  treacle, 
mithridate,  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(especially  in  youth)  to  take  rather  the  distilled 
waters  of  them,  than  themselves  in  their  bodies ; 
for  the  vapour  in  distilling  doth  rise,  but  the  heat 
of  the  medicine  commonly  settieth.  Now,  dis- 
tilled waters  are  good  in  those  virtues  which  are 
conveyed  by  vapours,  in  other  things  but  weak. 

36.  There  are  medicines  which  have  a  certain 
weak  and  hidden  degpree,  and  therefore  safe  to  an 
opiate  virtue ;  these  send  forth  a  slow  and  copious 
vapour,  but  not  malignant  as  opiates  do ;  ther^ 
fore  they  put  not  the  spirits  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing they  congregate  them,  and  somewhat  thicken 
them. 

36.  Medicines,  in  order  to  opiates,  are  princi- 
pally saffron,  next  folium  indum^  ambergris, 
coriander  seed  prepared,  amomum,  pseuda  mo- 
mum,  lignum  rhodium,  orange-flower  water,  and 
maoh  more  the  infusion  of  the  same  flowers  new 
gathered  in  the  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked 
full  of  holes  and  macerated  in  rosewater. 

37.  As  opiates  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly, 
and  at  certain  times,  as  was  said,  so  these  second- 
aries may  be  taken  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily 
diet,  and  they  will  be  very  effectual  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Certainly  an  apothecary  of  Calecute, 
by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen  of  Bar- 
bary  through  the  use  thereof  are  certified  to  be 
very  long-lived,  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but 
of  short  life.  And  our  ancestors,  who  were 
longer  li?ed  than  we,  did  use  saffron  much  in 
their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  touching 
the  first  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  of  opiates, 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,  thus  much. 

38.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way  of 
condensing  the  spirits  by  cold,  for  the  proper 
work  of  cold  is  condensation,  and  it  is  done  with- 
out any  malignity,  or  adverse  quality ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  safer  operation  than  by  opiates,  though 
somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  by  turns 
only  as  opiates  are.  But  then  again,  because  it 
may  be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet 
with  moderation,  it  is  much  more  powerful  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  than  by  opiates. 

39.  The  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected 
three  ways,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours, 
or  by  aliment.  The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a 
sort,  out  of  our  power;  the  second  is  potent,  but 
yet  ready  and  at  hand;  the  third  is  weak  and 
somewhat  about 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  and  which  hath  no  fog- 
giness  in  it  before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs, 
and  which  is  least  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  con- 
denseth  the  spirits  best    Such  is  found  either  on 


the  tops  of  dry  mountains,  or  in  champaigns  open 
to  the  wind,  and  yet  not  without  some  shade. 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeration  and  condensation 
of  the  spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  this  opera- 
tion we  place  in  nitre,  as  a  creature  purposely 
made  and  chosen  for  this  end,  being  thereunto  led 
and  persuaded  by  these  arguments. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cool  spice;  this  is  appa- 
rent to  the  sense  itself,  for  it  bites  the  tongue  and 
palate  with  cold,  as  spices  do  with  heat,  and  it  is 
the  only  thing,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  hath  this 
property. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (which  are  cold  pro- 
perly and  not  by  accident,  as  opium  is)  are  poor 
and  jejune  of  spirit;  contrarily,  things  full  of  spi- 
rit are  almost  sJl  hot,  only  nitre  is  found  amongst 
vegetables,  which  aboundeth  with  spirit  and  yet 
is  cold.  As  for  camphire,  which  is  full  of  spirit, 
and  yet  performeth  the  actions  of  cold,  it  cooleth 
by  accident  only,  as  namely,  for  that  by  the  thin- 
ness thereof,  without  acrimony,  it  helpeth  perspi- 
ration and  inflammations. 

44.  In  .  congealing  and  freezing  of  liquors 
(which  is  lately  grown  into  use)  by  laying  snow 
and  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  also 
added,  and  no  doubt  it  ezciteth  and  fortifieth  the 

on.    It  is  true,  that  they  use  also  for  this 
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work  ordinary  bay-salt,  which  doth  rather  give 
activity  to  the  coldness  of  the  snow,  than  cool  by 
itself;  but,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  hotter  regions, 
where  snow  falls  not,  the  congealing  is  wrought 
by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  cannot  certainly  affirm. 

45.  It  is  affirmed  that  gunpowder,  which  con- 
sisteth  principally  of  nitre,  being  taken  in  drink 
doth  conduce  to  valour,  and  that  it  is  used  often- 
times by  mariners  and  soldiers  before  they  begin 
their  battles,  as  the  Turks  do  opium. 

46.  Nitre  is  given  with  good  success  in  burn- 
ing agues,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  mitigate  and 
bridle  their  pernicious  heats. 

47.  It  is  manifest,  that  nitre  in  gunpowder  doth 
mightily  abhor  the  flame,  from  whence  is  cau^d 
that  horrible  crack  and  puffing. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  spirit 
of  the  earth;  for  this  is  most  certain,  that  any 
earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed  with  nitrous  mat- 
ter, if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered,  that  it  be  free 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  putteth  forth  no  vegetable, 
will  gather  nitre,  even  in  good  abundance.  By 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  not  only 
inferior  to  the  spirit  of  living  creatures,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Cattle,  which  drink  of  nitrous  water,  do 
manifestly  grow  fat,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in 
nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the  soil  is  chiefly  by 
nitrous  substances ;  for  all  dung  is  nitrous,  and 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre. 

51.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  spirits  of 
man  may  be  cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit 
of  nitre,  and  be  made  more  crude  and  less  eager. 
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And,  therefore,  as  strong  wines,  and  spices,  and 
the  like,  do  burn  the  spirits  and  shorten  life ;  so, 
on  the  contrary  side,  nitre  doth  compose  and 
repress  them,  and  furthereth  to  life. 

52.  Nitre  may  be  used  with  meat,  mixed  with 
our  salt,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  salt;  in  broths 
taken  in  the  morning,  for  three  grains  to  ten,  also 
in  beer ;  but  howsoever  it  be  used,  with  modera- 
tion, it  is  of  prime  force  to  long  life. 

53.  As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  con- 
densing the  spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
hath  withal  his  subordinates  less  potent,  but  more 
safe,  which  may  be  taken  both  in  greater  quantity 
and  in  more  frequent  use,  of  which  we  have  for- 
merly spoken;  so  also  nitre,  which  condenseth 
the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  (as 
we  now-a-days  speak,)  hath  also  his  subordinates. 

54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  are,  all  those  things 
which  yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the 
smell  of  earth,  pure  and  good,  newly  digged  or 
turned  up;  of  this  sort  the  chief  are,  borage,  bu- 
loss,  langue  de  bceuf,  burnet,  strawberry  leaves, 
and  strawberries,  frambois,  or  raspis,  raw  cucum- 
bers, raw  pearmains,  vine  leaves,  and  buds,  also 
violets. 

55.  The  next  in  order,  are  those  which  have  a 
certain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  heat,  yet  not  altogether  void  of  that 
virtue  of  refreshing  by  coolness;  such  as  are 
balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  rosewater  dis- 
tilled, roasted  wardens ;  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
musk  roses. 

56.  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to 
nitre  do  commonly  confer  more  to  this  intension 
raw,  than  having  passed  the  fire,  because  that  the 
spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  the  fire,  therefore 
they  are  best  taken  either  infused  in  some  liquor, 
or  raw. 

57.  As  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  subor- 
di nates  to  opium  is,  in  some  sort,  performed  by 
odours,  so  also  that  which  is  by  subordinates  to 
nitre ;  therefore  the  smell  of  new  and  pure  earth, 
taken  either  by  following  the  plough,  or  by  dig- 
ging, or  by  weeding,  excellently  refresheth  the 
spirits.  Also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods,  or 
hed qri  8,  falling  towards  the  middle  of  autumn, 
yield  a  good  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  but  none  so 
good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying.  Likewise  the 
smell  of  violets,  or  wallflowers,  or  beanflowers,  or 
sweetbrier,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they  grow, 
in  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  know  a  certain  great  lord 
who  lived  long,  that  had  every  morning,  imme- 
diately after  sleep,  a  clod  of  fresh  earth  laid  in  a 
fair  napkin  under  his  nose,  that  he  might  take  the 
smell  thereof. 

59.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cooling  and  tem- 
pering of  the  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are 
endive,  succory,  leverwort,  purslain,  and  the  like, 
do  also  by  consequent  cool  the  spirits.  But  this 
is  about,  whereas  vapours  cool  immediately. 


60.  And  as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spi- 
rits by  cold,  thus  much.  The  third  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  we  said  to  be  by  that  which 
we  call  stroking  the  spirits.  The  fourth,  by 
quieting  the  alacrity  and  unraliness  of  them. 

61.  Such  tilings  stroke  the  spirits  as  are  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them 
not  to  go  abroad ;  but  rather  prevail,  that  the  spi- 
rits, contented  as  it  were  in  their  own  society,  do 
enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  themselves  into 
their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  recollect  those  things 
which  were  formerly  set  down,  as  subordinates  to 
opium  and  nitre,  there  will  need  no  other  inquisi- 
tion. 

63.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the 
spirits,  we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we 
inquire  touching  their  motion.  Now  then,  seeing 
we  have  spoken  of  that  condensation  of  the  spirits 
which  pertaineth  to  their  substance,  we  will  come 
to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirite,  as  we  said,  ought 
to  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  eager, 
and  may  delight  rather  to  master  the  tough  and 
obstinate,  than  to  carry  away  the  thin  and  light 
humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and 
strong  drinks,  that  our  use  of  them  be  very  tem- 
perate, and  sometimes  discontinued.  Also  of 
savory,  wild  marjorum,  pennyroyal,  and  all  such 
as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield  unto 
the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecam- 
pane, garlick,  carduus  benedictus,  watercresseSy 
while  they  are  young,  germander,  angelica,  ze- 
doary,  vervin,  valerian,  myrrh,  pepperwort,  elder 
flowers,  garden  chervile.  The  use  of  these  things, 
with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes  in  salads, 
sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  ope- 
ration. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will 
also  serve  excellently  for  this  operation,  in  respect 
that  they  yield  such  a  heat  by  composition,  which 
is  wished,  but  not  to  be  found  in  simples.  For 
the  mixing  of  those  excessive  hot  things,  (such  as 
are  euphnrbium,  pellitory  of  Spain,  stavisacre, 
dragon  wort,  anacordi,  castoreum,  aristolochium, 
opponax,  ammoniachum,  galbannm,  and  the  like, 
which  of  themselves  cannot  be  taken  inwardly,) 
to  qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the 
opium,  they  do  make  such  a  constitution  of  a 
medicament  as  we  now  require ;  which  is  excel- 
lently seen  in  this,  that  treacle  and  mithridate, 
and  Uie  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the  tongue, 
but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  come 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

67.  There  conduces  also  to  the  robust  heat  of 
the  spirits,  Venus  often  excited,  rarely  performed ; 
and  no  less  some  of  the  affections,  of  which  shall 
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be  spoken  beieafter.  So  toaching  the  heat  of  the 
•pints,  analogical  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  thus 
much. 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  bat  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorical,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  roau 
long-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  fire,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigorous  and  tnortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
vorketh  the  same  effect.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  Comania,  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

73.  Care  also  must  be  taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  toach- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  folio weth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and  inflame  them.  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means ;  by  sleep,  by 
avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- 
cise, and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  affections.    And,  first,  touching 


74.  The  fiible  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  yeara  together  in  a  cave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teacheth  us  that  certain  creatures, 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  a 
whole  winter  together ;  such  is  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restrain  all  vital  consumption.  That  which 
bees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometimes  destitute  of  honey,  aitd  likewise  but- 
terflies and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner  (the  stomach  sending  up 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  the  head,  as  being  the 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the  spirits, 
but  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  points  of 
health.  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  age 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  for 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  then  fre- 
quent, but  short  and  little ;  nay,  and  towards  the 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  especially 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  conferreth  to  long 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  disturbed. 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettuce, 
especially  boiled,  syrup  of  dried  roses,  saffron, 
bsdm,  apples,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bread 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  musk-roses  have 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  these 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  things 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  close,  as 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardens 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep ;  but  above  all 
things  in  youth,  and  for  those  that  have  sufficient 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  good 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts,  so  as  they  be 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing  certain ;  no 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condense 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  than  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep,  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  further  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  As  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hurt- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  which  is 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  running,  tennis,  fencing, 
and  the  like;  and,  again,  when  our  strength  is 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  as  dancing, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirits  being  driven  into  straits,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining  of  the 
forces,  do  afterward  become  more  eager  and  pre- 
datory. On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swift,  or  to 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoots 
ing,  riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  not  hurt, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  affections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  are 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profitable. 

80.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits, 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengthens 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naught; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprehen- 
sions of  them  in  hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

82.  Joy  suppressed,  or  communicated  sparingly. 
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doth  more  comfort  the  Bpirits,  than  joy  poared 
forth  and  pablished. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  it  be  roid  of  fear,  and 
afflict  not  too  mach,  doth  rather  prolong  life ;  for 
it  contracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densation. 

84.  Great  fears  shorten  the  life;  for  thoogh 
grief  and  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  jet  in 
grief  there  is  a  simple  contraction ;  but  in  fear, 
by  reason  of  the  caies  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
hopes  intermixed,  there  is  a  turmoil  and  vexing 
of  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexa- 
tion, and  caaseth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  the  body  ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
helpeth ;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induce  a 
robust  heat. 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per- 
petual, and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  which  is 
not  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good ;  but  pity, 
which  may  reflect  with  some  similitude  upon  the 
party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  shame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 
tracteth the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 
fuseth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 
commonly  live  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 
ignominy,  and  which  aflUcteth  the  mind  long, 
contracteth  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation,  and 
id  ])erniciou8. 

89.  Love,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  have  set  down  touch- 
ing joy. 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  oflen  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselves  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lived ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
can  go  no  higher  tlierein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  live  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension, 
like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are 
very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate,  or  to  carry 
themselves  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
mire, (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apol- 
lonius,)  were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tasted  but  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exomation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
were  also  long-lived;  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 


Isocrates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  are 
for  the  most  part  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do 
often  grow  very  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spirits, 
or  vex  them ;  but  subtle,  and  acute,  and  esger  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

93.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  over-great  labours,  over« 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-great  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  unterope- 
rate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
greatcares  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  all  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  our  vulgar  physicians  also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  boih  with  wonted 
things  and  with  new.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder^ 
fully  to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And,  therefore,  both  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live;  yet 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good  for 
long  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to  be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
lumpi^ness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them.  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affections, 
temperateness  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose : 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits;  as, namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feasttngs,  immoderate  Venus,  difiicult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecutioii  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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disposed,  then  to  apply  themseWes  to  feastings, 
Venus,  laboare,  endeavours,  business,  whereas,  if 
they  have  a  regard  to  long  life,  (which  may  seem 
strange,)  they  should  rather  practise  the  contrary. 
For  we  ought  to  cherish  and  preserve  good  spirits ; 
and  for  the  evil  disposed  spirits  to  discharge  and 
alter  them. 

95.  Ficinus  saith  not  unwisely,  that  old  men, 
for  the  comforting  of  their  spirits,  ought  often  to 
remember  and'  ruminate  upon  the  acts  of  their 
childhood  and  youth;  certainly  such  a  remem- 
brance is  a  kind  of  peculiar  recreation  to  every  old 
man:  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  delight  to  men  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  them  which  have  been  brought 
up  together  with  them,  and  to  visit  the  places  of 
their  education.  Vespasian  did  attribute  so  much 
to  this  matter,  that  when  he  was  emperor,  he  would 
by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  father's 
house,  though  but  mean,  lest  he  should  lose  the 
wonted  object  of  his  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  his 
childhood.  And  besides,  he  would  drink  in  a 
wooden  cup  tipped  with  silver,  which  was  his 
grandmother's,  upon  festival  days. 

96.  One  thing  above  all  is  grateful  to  the  spi- 
rits, that  there  be  a  continual  progress  to  the  more 
benign;  therefore  we  should  lead  such  a  youth 
and  manhood,  that  our  old  age  should  find  new 
solaces,  whereof  the  chief  is  moderate  ease:  and, 
therefore,  old  men  in  honourable  places  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  themselves,  who  retire  not  to  their 
ease ;  whereof  may  be  found  an  eminent  example 
in  Cassiodorus,  who  was  of  that  reputation 
amongst  the  gothish  Kings  of  Italy,  that  he  was 
as  the  soul  of  their  affairs ;  afterwards,  being  near 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  betook  himself  to  a  mo- 
nastery, where  he  ended  not  his  days  before  he 
was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  this  thing  doth 
require  two  cautions :  one,  that  they  drive  not  off 
till  their  bodies  be  utterly  worn  out  and  diseased ; 
for  in  such  bodies  all  mutation,  though  to  the  more 
benign,  hasteneth  death ;  the  other,  that  they  sur- 
render not  themselves  to  a  sluggish  ease,  but  that 
they  embrace  something  which  may  entertain  their 
thoughts  and  mind  with  contentation ;  in  which 
kind,  the  chief  delights  are  reading  and  contem- 
plation, and  then  the  desires  of  building  and 
planting. 

97.  Lastly:  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and 
labour,  undertaken  cheerfully  and  with  a  good 
will,  doth  refresh  the  spirits,  but  with  an  aversa- 
tion  and  unwillingness,  doth  fret  and  deject  them ; 
and  therefore  it  conferreth  to  long  life,  either  that 
a  man  hath  the  art  to  institute  his  life  so  as  it  may 
be  froe  and  suitable  to  his  own  humour,  or  else  to 
lay  such  a  command  upon  his  mind,  that  whatso- 
ever is  imposed  by  fortune,  it  may  rather  lead  him 
than  drag  him. 

98.  Neither  is  that  to  be  omitted  towards  the 
government  of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  be 
taken  of  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  especially  that 
it  be  not  too  much  relaxed;  for  that  part  hath  a  .'Simeon  Stelitas,,a8  well  Daniel  as  Saba,  and 


greater  dominion  over  the  affections,  especially 
the  daily  affections,  than  either  the  heart  or  brain* 
only  those  things  excepted  which  are  wrought  by 
potent  vapours,  as  in  drunkenness  and  melan- 
choly. 

99.  Touching  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  remain  youthful,  and  renew  their 
vigour  thus  much,  which  we  have  done  moreaccu' 
rately,  for  that  there  is  for  the  most  part  amongst 
physicians,  and  other  authors,  touching  these 
operations,  a  deep  silence ;  but  especially,  because 
the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  and  their  waxing 
green  again,  is  the  most  ready  and  compendious 
way  to  long  life,  and  that  for  a  twofold  compen- 
diousneas ;  one,  because  the  spirits  work  compen- 
diously upon  the  body ;  the  other,  because  vapours 
and  the  affections  work  compendiously  upon  the 
spirits,  so  as  these  attain  the  end,  as  it  were,  in  a 
right  line,  other  things  rather  in  lines  circular. 

II.  Tlu  Operation  upon  the  Exchmon  tf  ike  Mr, 

The  Hiatory. 

1.  The  exclusion  of  the  air  ambient  tendeth  to 
length  of  life  two  ways ;  first,  for  that  the  external 
air,  next  unto  the  native  spirits,  howsoever  the  air 
may  be  said  to  animate  the  spirit  of  man,  and  con- 
ferreth not  a  little  to  health,  doth  most  of  all  prey 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  hasten  the  desic- 
cation thereof;  and  therefore  the  exclusion  of  it 
is  effectual  to  length  of  life. 

2.  Another  effect  which  followeth  the  exclusion 
of  air  is  much  more  subtile  and  profound :  namely, 
that  the  body  closed  up,  and  not  perspiring  by 
the  pores,  detaineth  the  spirits  within,  and  turneth 
it  upon  the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  whereby  the 
spirit  mollifies  and  intenerates  them. 

3.  Of  this  thing,  the  reason  is  explained  in  the 
desiccation  of  inanimate  bodies,  and  it  is  an  axiom 
almost  infallible,  that  the  spirit  discharged  and 
issuing  forth,  drieth  bodies;  detained,  melteth  and 
intenerateth  them.  And  it  is  further  to  be  assumed, 
that  all  heat  doth  properly  attenuate  and  moisten, 
and  contracteth  and  drieth  only  by  accident. 

4.  Leading  the  life  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  air  receives  not  the  sunbeams,  may  be  effectual 
to  long  life.  For  the  air  of  itself  doth  not  much 
towards  the  depredation  of  the  body,  unless  it  be 
stirred  up  by  heat.  Certainly,  if  a  man  shall 
recall  things  past  to  his  memory,  it  will  appear 
that  the  statures  of  men  have  been  anciently  much 
greater  than  those  that  succeeded,  as  in  Sicily, 
and  some  other  places :  but  this  kind  of  men  led 
their  lives,  for  the  most  part,  in  caves.  Now, 
length  of  life,  and  largeness  of  limbs,  have  some 
affinity ;  the  cave  also  of  Epimenides  walks  among 
the  fables.  I  suppose  likewise,  that  the  life  of 
columnar  anchorites  was  a  thing  resembling  the 
life  in  caves,  in  respect  the  sunbeams  could  not 
much  pierce  thither,  nor  the  air  receive  any  great 
changes  or  inequalities.    This  is  certain,  both  the 
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oiker  columnar  anohorites,  have  been  exoeeding 
long-lived ;  likewise  the  anchorites  in  our  days, 
closed  up  and  immured  either  within  walls  or 
pillars,  are  often  found  to  be  long-lived. 

5.  Next  unto  the  life  in  oaves,  is  the  life  on 
mountains :  for  as  the  beams  of  the  sun  do  not 
penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the  tops  of  mountains, 
being  destitute  of  reflection,  they  are  of  small 
force.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  of  mountains 
where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure ;  namely,  whether 
by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  the  valleys, clouds  and 
vapours  do  not  ascend,  as  it  is  in  the  mountains 
which  encompass  Barbery,  where,  even  at  this 
day,  they  live  many  times  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  hath  been  noted  before. 

6.  And  this  kind  of  air  of  caves  and  mountains, 
of  its  own  proper  nature,  is  little  or  nothing  pre- 
datory ;  hot  air,  such  as  ours  is,  which  is  preda- 
tory through  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ought  as  much 
as  is  possible  to  be  excluded  from  the  body. 

7.  But  the  air  is  prohibited  and  excluded  two 
ways :  first,  by  dosing  the  pores :  secondly,  by 
filling  them  up. 

8.  To  the  closing  of  the  pores,  help  coldness  of 
the  air,  going  naked,  whereby  the  skin  is  made 
hard,  washing  in  cold  water,  astringents  applied 
to  the  skin,  such  as  are  mastick,  myrrh e,  myrtle. 

9.  But  much  more  may  we  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion by  baths,  yet  those  rarely  used,  (especially 
in  summer,)  which  are  made  of  astringent  mineral 
waters,  such  as  may  safely  be  used,  as  waters  par- 
ticipating of  steel  and  copperas,  for  these  do  po- 
tently contract  the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paintings,  and 
snch  like  unctuous  daubings,  and  (which  may 
most  commodiously  be  used)  oil  and  fat  things, 
do  no  less  conserve  the  substance  of  the  body, 
than  oil  colours  and  varnish  do  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  their  bodies 
with  woad,  and  were  exceeding  long-lived ;  the 
Picts  also  used  paintings,  and  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  derived  their  name  from  thence. 

12.  The  Brazilians  and  Virginians  paint  them- 
selves at  this  day,  who  are  (especially  the  former) 
very  long-lived ;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago,  the 
French  Jesuites  had  speech  with  some  who  re- 
membered the  building  of  Femarabnck,  which 
was  done  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  and 
they  were  then  at  man's  estate. 

13.  Joannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  reported  to 
have  extended  his  life  to  three  hundred  years, 
being  asked  how  he  preserved  himself  so  long,  is 
said  to  have  answered.  By  oil  without,  and  by 
honey  within. 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  even  at 
this  day  live  very  long;  certainly  they  report, 
that  within  these  few  years,  the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond lived  to  a  hundred  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  bred  teeth  three  tiroes.  Now  the  Irish  have 
a  fashion  to  chafe,  and,  as  it  were,  to  baste  them- 
selves with  old  salt  butter  against  the  fire. 
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15.  The  same  Irish  used  to  wear  saffroned  linen 
and  shirts,  which,  though  it  were  at  first  devised 
to  prevent  vermin,  yet  howsoever  I  take  it  to  be 
very  useful  for  lengthening  of  life ;  for  saffron,  of 
all  things  that  I  know,  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
skin,  and  the  eomforting  of  the  flesh,  seeing  it 
is  both  notably  astringent,  and  hath  besides  an 
oleosity  and  subtile  heat  without  any  acrimony. 
I  femember  a  certain  Englishman  who  when  he 
went  to  sea  carried  a  bag  of  saffron  next  his 
stomach,  that  he  might  conceal  it,  and  so  escape 
custom ;  and  whereas  he  was  wont  to  be  always 
exceeding  seasick,  at  that  time  he  continued  very 
well,  and  felt  no  provocation  to  vomit. 

16.  Hippocrates  adviseth  in  winter  to  wear 
clean  linen,  and  in  summer  foul  linen,  and  b»> 
smeared  with  oil :  the  reason  may  seem  to  be,  b^ 
cause  in  summer  the  spirits  exhale  most,  therefore 
the  pores  of  the  skin  would  be  filled  up. 

17.  Hereupon  we  are  <^  opinion  that  the  use  of 
oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  to  anoint  the 
skin  therewith,  would  principally  conduce  to  long 
life.  The  anointing  would  be  done  every  morn- 
ing when  we  rise  out  of  bed  with  oil,  in  which  a 
litUe  bay-salt  and  saffron  is  mixed.  But  this 
anointing  must  be  lightly  done  with  wool,  or 
some  soft  sponge,  not  laying  it  on  thick,  but 
gently  touching  and  wetting  the  skin. 

16.  It  is  certain  that  liquors,  even  the  oily 
themselves,  in  great  quantities  draw  somewhat 
from  the  body;  but,contrarily, in  smajl  quantities 
are  drunk  in  by  the  body ;  therefore  the  anointing 
would  be  but  light  as  we  said,  or  rather  the  shirt 
itself  would  be  besmeared  with  oil. 

19.  It  may  happily  be  objected  that  this  anoint- 
ing with  oil  which  we  commend  (though  it  were 
never  in  use  with  us,  and  amongst  the  Italians 
is  cast  off  again)  was  anciently  very  familiar 
amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  and  a  part  of 
their  diet,  and  yet  men  were  not  longer  lived  in 
those  days  than  now.  But  it  may  rightly  be  an- 
swered, oil  was  in  use  only  after  baths,  unless  it 
were  perhaps  amongst  champions ;  now  hot  baths 
are  as  much  contrary  to  our  operation  as  anoint- 
ings are  congruous,  seeing  the  one  opens  the 
passages,  the  other  stops  them  up ;  therefore  the 
bath  without  the  anointing  following  is  utterly 
bad,  the  anointing  without  Uie  bath  is  best  of  all. 
Besides,  the  anointing  amongst  them  was  used 
only  for  delicacy,  or  (if  you  take  it  at  the  best) 
for  health,  but  by  no  means  in  order  to  long  life ; 
and  therefore  they  used  them  with  all  precious 
ointments,  which  were  good  for  deliciousness, 
but  hurtful  to  our  Intention,  in  regard  of  their 
heat;  so  that  Virgil  seemeth  not  to  have  said 
amiss, 

^Nee  ca«ia  liqaidl  corrumpitur  uiut  olivl. 

That  (Mlnrlferoai  cania  hath  not  tupplanted  ibe  uae  of  neat 
oil  olive. 

20.  Anointing  with  oil  condoceth  to  health, 

both  in  winter,  by  the  exclusion  of  ths  cold  air 
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and  in  summer,  by  deCahiincf  the  spirits  within, 
and  prohibiting  the  resolution  of  them,  and  keep- 
ing off  the  force  of  the  air,  which  is  then  most 
predatory. 

21.  Seeing  the  anointing  with  oil  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  operations  to  long  life,  we  have 
thought  good  to  add  some  cautions,  lest  the  health 
should  be  endangered;  they  are  four,  according 
to  the  four  inconreniences  which  may  follow 
thereupon. 

93.  The  first  ineonyenienee  is,  that  by  repress- 
ing sweats  it  may  engender  diseases  from  those 
excrementitions  humours.  To  this  a  remedy  must 
be  given  by  purges  and  clysters,  that  cTaeuation 
may  be  duly  performed.  This  is  certain,  that 
eTacuation  by  sweats  commonly  adraneeth  health, 
and  derogateth  from  long  life,  but  gentle  purges 
work  upon  the  humours,  not  upon  the  spirits  as 
sweat  doth. 

83.  The  second  inoonTenience  is,  that  it  may 
heat  the  body,  and  in  time  inflame  it;  for  the 
spirits  shut  in,  and  not  breathing  forth,  acquire 
heat.  This  inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  if 
the  diet  most  usually  incline  to  the  colder  part, 
and  that  at  times  some  proper  cooling  medicines 
be  taken,  of  which  we  shall  straight  speak  in  the 
operation  upon  the  blood. 

24.  The  third  is,  that  it  may  annoy  the  head ; 
for  all  oppletion  from  without  strikes  back  the  va- 
pours, and  sends  them  up  into  the  head.  This 
inconvenience  is  remedied  by  purgers,  especially 
clysters,  and  by  shutting  the  mouth  of  the  stomach 
strongly  with  styptics,  and  by  combing  and  rub- 
bing the  head,  and  by  washing  it  with  convenient 
lees,  that  something  may  exhale,  and  by  not 
omitting  competent  and  good  exercises,  that 
something  also  may  perspire  by  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtile 
evil ;  namely,  that  the  spirit  being  detained  by  the 
closing  up  of  the  pores,  is  likely  to  multiply  it- 
self too  much ;  for  when  little  issueth  forth,  and 
new  spirit  is  continually  engendered,  the  spirit 
increaseth  too  fast,  and  so  preyeth  upon  the  body 
more  plentifully.  But  this  is  not  altogether  so ; 
for  all  spirit  closed  up  is  dull,  (for  it  is  blown  and 
excited  with  motion  as  flame  is,)  and  therefore  it 
is  less  active,  and  less  generative  of  itself;  indeed 
it  is  thereby  increased  in  heat,  (as  flame  is,)  but 
slow  in  motion.  And  therefore  the  remedy  to  this 
inconvenience  must  be  by  cold  things,  being 
sometimes  mixed  with  oil,  such  as  are  roses  and 
myrtles,  for  we  must  altogether  disclaim  hot 
things,  as  we  said  of  cassia. 

26.  Neither  will  it  be  unprofitable  to  wear 
next  the  body  garments  that  have  in  them  some 
unctuosity,  or  oleosity,  not  aquoeity,  for  they 
will  exhaust  the  body  less ;  such  as  are  those  of 
woollen,  rather  than  those  of  linen.  Certainly  it 
is  manifest  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  if  you  lay 
sweet  powders  amongst  linen,  they  will  much 
sooner  lose  their  smell  than  amongst  woollen. 


And  therefore  linen  is  to  be  piefewed  for  delieaey 
and  neatness,  but  to  be  soepeeled  for  onr  ope- 
ration. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  aa  soon  aa  they  fall  sick, 
the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  take  the  sheets  off 
their  beds,  and  to  wrap  themeelves  in  the  wodkn 
clothes. 

28.  Some  report  that  tbej  have  foand  great 
benefit  in  the  conservation  of  their  liealth,  by 
wearing  scarlet  waistcoats  next  their  skin,  and 
under  their  shirts,  as  well  dowa  to  tl|e  nether 
parts  as  on  the  upper. 

29.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  air  aceastom- 
ed  to  the  body  doth  less  prey  upon  it  than  new  air 
and' often  changed ;  and  therefore  poor  people,  in 
small  cottages,  who  live  always  within  the  smell 
of  the  same  chimney,  and  change  not  their  seats, 
are  commonly  longest  lived ;  notwithstanding,  to 
other  operations  (especially  for  them  whose  spirits 
are  not  altogether  dull)  we  jndge  ehange  of  air  to 
be  very  profitable,  but  a  mean  must  be  used  which 
may  satisfy  on  both  sides.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  our  habitation  four  times  a  year,  at  con- 
stant and  set  times,  unto  convenient  seats,  that  so 
the  body  may  neither  be  in  too  mnch  peregrina- 
tion, nor  in  too  much  station.  And  touching  the 
operation  upon  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  avoiding 
the  predatory  force  thereof,  thus  much. 

III.  T%e  Operation  upon  the  Blood,  and  the  Sat^ 

guifying  Heat. 

The  history. 

1.  The  following  operations'^nswer  to  the  two 
precedent,  and  are  in  the  relation  of  passives  and 
actives ;  for  the  two  precedent  intend  this,  that 
the  spirits  and  air  in  their  actions  may  be  the 
less  depredatory.  But  because  the  blood  is  an 
irrigation  or  watering  of  the  juices  and  members, 
and  a  preparation  to  them,  therefore  we  will  put 
the  operation  upon  the  blood  in  the  first  place : 
concerning  this  operation  we  will  propound  cer- 
tain counsels,  few  in  number,  but  very  powerful 
in  virtue :  they  are  three. 

2.  First,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  if  the  blood 
be  brought  to  a  cold  temper,  it  will  be  so  much 
the  less  dissipable.  But  because  the  cold  things 
which  are  taken  by  the  mouth  agree  but  ill  with 
many  other  intentions,  therefore  it  will  be  best  to 
find  out  some  such  things  as  may  be  free  from 
these  inconveniences. 

3.  The  first  is  this :  let  there  be  brought  into 
use,  especially  in  youth,  clysters  not  purging  at 
all,  or  absterging,  but  only  cooling,  and  some- 
what opening:  those  are  approved  which  are 
made  of  the  juices  of  lettuce,  purslane,  liverwort, 
house-leek,  and  the  mucilage  of  the  seed  of  flea- 
wprt,  with  some  temperate  opening  decoction, 
and  a  little  camphire ;  but  in  the  declining  age 
let  the  house-leek  and  purslane  be  left  out,  and 
the  juices  of  borage  and  endive,  and  the  like,  be 
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pat  In  their  rooms.    And  let  these  clysters  be  re- 
tained, if  it  may  be  for  an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is  this,  let  there  be  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  sammer,  baths  of  fresh  water,  and  bat 
lukewarm,  altogether  without  emollients,  as  mal- 
lows, mercory,  milk,  and  the  like;  rather  take  new 
whey  in  some  good  quantity,  and  roses. 

5.  But  (that  which  is  the  principal  in  this  in- 
tention and  new)  we  adnse  itiat  before  the  bath- 
ing, the  body  be  anointed  with  oil,  with  some 
thickness,  whereby  the  quality  of  the  cooling  may 
be  receiyed,  and  the  water  excluded :  yet  let  not 
the  pores  of  the  body  be  shot  too  close,  for  when 
the  outward  cold  closeth  up  the  body  too  strongly, 
it  is  so  far  from  furthering  coolness,  that  it  rather 
forbids,  and  stirs  up  heat. 

6.  Like  unto  this  is  the  use  of  bladders,  with 
some  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  applied  to  the 
inferior  region  of  the  body,  namely,  from  the  ribs 
to  the  privy  parts:  for  this  also  is  a  kind  of  bath- 
ing, where  the  body  of  the  liquor  is  for  the  most 
part  excluded,  and  the  cooling  quality  admitted. 

7.  The  third  counsel  remaineth,  which  belong- 
etli  not  to  the  quality  of  the  blood,  but  to  the  sub- 
stance thereof,  that  it  may  be  made  more  firm  and 
less  dissipable,  and  each  as  the  heat  of  the  spirit 
may  have  the  less  power  over  it. 

8.  And  as  for  the  ase  of  filings  of  gold,  leaf-gold, 
powder  of  pearl,  precious  stones,  coral,  and  the 
like,  we  have  no  opinion  of  them  at  this  day,  un- 
less it  be  only  as  they  may  satisfy  this  present 
operation.  Certainly,  seeing  the  Arabians,  Gre- 
cians, and  modcjrn  physicians,  have  attributed 
such  virtues  to  thme  things,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
nothing,  which  bo  great  men  have  observed  of 
them.  And,  therefore,  omitting  all  fantastical 
opinions  about  them,  we  do  verily  believe,  that  if 
there  could  be  some  such  things  conveyed  into 
^6  whole  mass  of  the  blood  in  minute  and  fine 
portions,  over  which  the  spirits  and  heat  should 
have  little  or  no  power,  absolutely  it  would  not 
only  resist  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  also,  and 
be  a  most  effectual  means  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  in  this  thing  several  cautions 
are  to  be  given ;  first,  that  there  be  a  most  exact 
comminution :  secondly,  that  such  hard  and  solid 
things  be  void  of  all  malignant  qualities,  lest 
while  they  be  dispersed  and  lurk  in  the  veins, 
they  breed  some  illconvenience :  thirdly,  that  they 
be  never  taken  together  with  meats,  nor  in  any 
such  manner  as  they  may  stick  long,  lest  they 
beget  dangerous  obstructions  about  the  mesentery : 
lastly,  that  they  be  taken  very  rarely,  that  they 
may  not  coagulate  and  knot  together  in  the  veins. 

9.  Therefore,  let  the  manner  of  taking  them  be 
fasting,  in  white  wine,  a  little  oil  of  almonds 
mingled  therewith,  exercise  used  immediately 
upon  the  taking  of  them. 

10.  The  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  opera- 
tion are,  instead  of  all,  gold,  pearls,  and  coral ;  for 
all  metals,  except  gold,  are  not  without  some 


malignant  quality  in  the  dissolutions  of  them, 
neither  will  they  be  beaten  to  that  exquisite  fine- 
ness that  leaf-gold  hath.  As  for  all  glassy  and 
transparent  jewels,  we  like  them  not,  (as  we  said 
before,)  for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But,  in  our  judgment,  the  safer  and  more 
effectual  way  would  be  by  the  use  of  woods  in 
infusions  and  decoctioDS ;  for  there  is  in  them  suf- 
ficient to  cause  firmness  of  blood,  and  not  the  like 
danger  for  breeding  obstructions ;  but  especially, 
because  they  may  be  taken  in  meat  and  drink, 
whereby  they  will  find  the  more  easy  entrance 
into  the  veins,  and  not  be  avoided  in  excrements. 

13.  The  woods  fit  for  this  purpose  are  sanders, 
the  oak,  and  vine.  As  for  all  hot  woods  or  some- 
thing rosiny,  we  reject  them;  notwithstanding;, 
you  may  add  the  woody  stalks  of  rosemary  dried, 
for  rosemary  is  a  shrub,  and  exceedeth  in  age 
many  trees,  also  the  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  ia 
such  quantity  as  they  may  not  yield  an  unpleas- 
ing  taste. 

13.  Let  the  woods  be  taken  either  boiled  in 
broths,  or  infused  in  must  or  ale  before  tliey  leave 
working;  but  in  broths  (as  the  custom  is  for  guai- 
acum  and  the  like)  they  would  be  infused  a  good 
while  before  the  boiling,  that  the  firmer  part  of  the 
wood,  and  not  that  only  which  lieth  loosely,  may 
be  drawn  forth.  As  for  ash,  though  it  be  used  for 
cups,  yet  we  like  it  not.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  blood,  thus  much. 

IV.  TTie  OperaUon  upon  the  Juices  of  ike  Body, 

Tbe  history. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  (as  was  said 
before  in  the  inquisition  touching  inanimates) 
which  are  hardly  consumed,  hard  things  and  fat 
things,  as  is  seen  in  metals  and  stones,  and  in  oil 
and  wax. 

2.  It  must  be  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  juice 
of  the  body  be  somewhat  hard,  and  that  it  be  ikt 
or  subroscid. 

3.  As  for  hardness,  it  is  caused  three  ways :  by 
aliment  of  a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the 
skin  and  flesh,  and  by  exercise,  binding  and  com- 
pacting the  juices  of  the  body,  that  tiiey  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  As  for  the  nature  of  the  aliment,  it  ought  to 
be  such  as  is  not  easily  dissipable,  such  as  are 
beef,  swine's  flesh,  deer,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose, 
ringdove,  especially  if  they  be  a  little  powdered ; 
fish  is  likewise  salted  and  dried,  old  cheese,  and 
the  like. 

5.  As  for  the  bread,  oaten  bread  or  bread  with 
some  mixture  of  pease  in  it,  or  rye  bread,  or  barley 
bread,  are  more  solid  than  wheat  bread,  and  in 
wheat  bread,  the  coarse  wheat  bread  is  more  solid 
than  the  pure  manchet. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades,  which  live 
upon  salted  fish,  and  generally  all  fish  eaters,  are 
long-lived. 

7.  The  monks  and  hermits  which  fed  sparingly, 
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and  upon  dry  aliment,  attained  commonly  to  a 
great  age. 

6.  AUo,  pure  water  uaually  dmnk,  makes  the 
jQices  of  the  body  leas  frothy;  unto  which  if,  for 
the  dulness  of  the  spirits,  (which  no  doubt  in 
water  are  but  a  little  penetratire,)  you  shall  add  a 
little  nitre,  we  eoncciye  it  would  be  very  good. 
And  touching  the  firmness  of  the  aliment,  thus 
much. 

9.  As  for  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh 
by  cold :  they  are  longer  lived  for  the  most  part 
that  live  abroad  in  the  open  air,  than  they  that 
live  in  houses ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold 
countries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  hot. 

10.  Great  store  of  clothes,  either  upon  the  bed 
or  back,  do  resolve  the  body. 

11.  Washing  the  body  in  cold  water  is  good  for 
length  of  life ;  use  of  hot  baths  is  naught :  touch- 
ing baths  of  astringent  mineral  waters,  we  have 
spoken  before. 

12.  As  for  exercise,  an  idle  life  doth  manifestly 
make  the  flesh  soft  and  dissipable :  robust  exer- 
cise (so  it  be  without  overmuch  sweating  or  wea- 
riness) maketh  it  hard  and  compact.  Also  exer- 
cise within  cold  water,  as  swimming,  is  very 
good;  and  generally  exercise  abroad  is  better  than 
that  within  houses. 

13.  Touching  irications,  (which  are  a  kind  of 
exercise,)  because  they  do  rather  call  forth  the 
aliment  that  hardens  the  flesh,  we  will  inquire 
hereafter  in  the  due  place. 

14.  Having  now  spoken  of  hardening  the  juices 
of  the  body,  we  are  to  come  next  to  Uie  oleosity 
and  fatness  of  them,  which  is  a  more  perfect  and 
potent  intention  than  induration,  because  it  hath 
no  inconvenience  or  evil  annexed.  For  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  hardening  of  the 
juices  are  of  that  nature,  that  while  they  prohibit 
the  absomptlon  of  the  aliment,  they  also  hinder 
the  operation  of  the  same ;  whereby  it  happens, 
that  the  same  things  are  both  propitious  and  ad- 
verse to  length  of  life;  but  those  things  which 
pertain  to  making  the  juices  oily  and  roscid,  help 
on  both  sides,  for  they  render  the  aliment  both 
less  dissipable,  and  more  reparable. 

15.  But,  whereas  we  say  that  the  juice  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  roscid  and  fat,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  we  mean  it  not  of  a  visible  fat,  but  of  a  dewi- 
ness dispersed,  or  (if  yon  will  call  it)  radical  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil, 
or  the  fat  of  meat  or  marrow,  do  engender  the  like, 
and  satisfy  our  intention :  for  those  things  which 
are  once  perfect  are  not  brought  back  again ;  but 
the  aliments  ought  to  be  such,  which  after  diges- 
tion and  maturation,  do  then  in  the  end  engender 
oleosity  in  the  juices. 

17.  Neither  again  let  any  man  think,  that  oil  | 
or  fat  by  itself  and  simple  is  hard  of  dissipation ; 
but  in  mixture  it  doth  not  retain  the  same  nature : 
for  as  oil  by  itself  is  much  more  longer  in  con- , 


soming  than  watery  so  in  paper  or  linsn,  it  stiokath 
longer,  and  is  later  dried,  as  we  noted  befi>re. 

18.  To  the  irrorstioaof  the  body,  roasted  meats 
or  baked  meats  are  more  effectual  than  boiled 
meats,  and  all  preparation  of  meat  with  water  is 
inconvenient ;  besides  oil  is  more  plentifully  ex* 
tracted  out  of  dried  bodies  than  out  of  moist  bodies. 

19.  Generally,  to  the  irroration  of  the  body 
muck  use  of  sweet  things  is  profitable,  as  of 
sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pineapples,  pis- 
tachios, dates,  raisins  of  the  sun,  coians,  figs,  and 
the  like.  Contrarily,  all  sour,  and  very  salt,  and 
very  biting  things  are  opposite  to  the  generatioD 
of  roscid  juice. 

20.  Neither  would  we  be  thought  to  favour  the 
Maenichees,  or  their  diet,  thoagh  we  commend 
the  frequent  use  of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  kernels, 
and  roots  in  meats  or  saoces,  considering  all  bread 
(and  bread  is  that  which  maketh  the  meat  firm) 
is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

21.  But  tliere  is  nothing  makes  so  much  to  the 
irroration  of  the  body  as  the  quality  of  the  driiikv 
which  is  the  convoy  of  the  meat ;  therefore,,  let 
there  be  in  use  such  drinks  as  without  all  acri- 
mony or  sourness  are  notwithstanding  subtile; 
such  are  those  wines  which  are  (as  the  old  wo* 
man  said  in  Plautus)  vetostate  edentula,  toothless 
with  age,  and  ale  of  the  saaae  kind. 

S2.  Mead  (as  we  suppose)  would  not  be  ill  if 
it  were  strong  and  old ;  but  because  all  honey 
hath  in  it  seme  sharp  parts,  (as  appeare  by  that 
sharp  water  which  the  chymists  extract  out  of 
it,  which  will  dissolve  metals,)  it  were  better  to 
take  the  same  portion  of  sugar,  not  lightly  in- 
fused into  it,  but  so  incorporated  as  hrniey  useth 
to  be  in  mead,  and  to  keep  it  to  the  age  of  a  year, 
or  at  least  six  months,  whereby  the  water  may 
lose  the  crudity,  and  the  sugar  acquire  subtilty. 

23.  Now,  sncientness  in  wine  or  beer  hath  this 
in  it,  that  it  engendere  subtilty  ho  the  parts  of  the 
liquor^  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits,  whereof  the 
first  is  profitable,  and  the  second  hurtful.  Now, 
to  rectify  this  evil  commixture,  let  there  be  put 
into  the  vessel,  before  the  wine  be  separated  from 
the  must,  swine's  flesh  or  deer's  flesh  well  boiled, 
that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  may  have  whereupon 
to  ruminate  and  feed,  and  so  lay  aside  their  mor^ 
dacity. 

24.  In  like  manner,  if  ale  should  be  made  not 
only  with  the  grains  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease^ 
and  the  like,  but  also  should  admit  a  part  (sup- 
pose a  third  part  to  these  grains)  of  some  fat 
roots,  such  as  are  potado  roots,  pith  of  artichokes^ 
burre  roots,  or  some  other  sweet  and  esculent 
roots;  we  suppose  it  would  be  a  more  useful 
drink  for  long  life  than  the  ale  made  of  grains 
only. 

Also,  such  things  as  have  very  thin  parts,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  are  without  all  acrimony  or 
mordacity,  are  very  good  salads;  which  virtue 
we  find  to  be  in  some  few  of  the  flowera,  namely. 
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flowers  of  ivy,  which,  inftised  in  Tinegar,  are 
pleasant  eren  to  the  taste,  marigold  lesTes,  which 
are  used  in  broths,  and  flowers  of  betony.  And, 
touching  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the 
body,  thus  much. 

y.  The  Operation  tipon  the  Boweia  rf  their  Extru- 

Hon  (f  JUmenit 

Thfl  history. 

1.  What  those  things  are  which  comfort  the 
principal  bowels,  which  are  the  fountains  of 
concoctions,  namely,  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  to  perform  their  functions  well,  (where- 
by aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  spirits  are 
dispersed,  and  the  reparation  of  the  whole  body 
ia  accomplished,)  may  be  derived  from  physi- 
cians, and  from  their  prescripts  and  advices. 

2.  Touching  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesen- 
teries, guts,  and  lungs,  we  speak  not,  for  these 
are  members  ministering  to  the  principal,  and 
whereas  speech  is  made  touching  health,  they 
require  sometimes  a  most  special  consideration, 
because  each  of  these  have  their  diseases,  which, 
unless  they  be  cured,  will  have  influence  upon 
the  principal  members.  But,  as  touching  the 
prolongation  of  life,  and  reparation  by  aliments, 
and  retardation  of  the  incoction  of  old  age ;  if 
the  concoctions  and  those  principal  bowels  be 
well  disposed,  the  rest  will  commonly  follow 
according  to  one's  wish. 

3.  And  as  for  those  things  which,  according 
to  the  different  state  of  every  man's  body,  may 
be  transferred  into  his  diet,  and  the  regiment 
of  his  life,  he  may  collect  them  out  of  the 
books  of  physicians,  which  have  written  of 
the  comforting  and  preserving  the  four  prin- 
cipal members;  for  conservation  of  health  hath 
commonly  need  of  no  more  than  some  short 
courses  of  physic,  bnt  length  of  life  cannot  be 
hoped  without  an  orderly  diet,  and  a  constant 
race  of  sovereign  medicines.  But  we  will  pro- 
pound some  few,  and  those  the  most  select  and 
prime  directions. 

4.  The  stomach  (which,  as  they  say,  is  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  whose  strength  and 
goodness  is  fundamental  to  the  other  concoctions) 
ought  so  to  be  guarded  and  confirmed  that  it  may 
be  without  intemperateness  hot;  next,  astricted 
or  bound,  not  loose ;  furthermore,  clean,  not  sur- 
charged with  foul  humours,  and  yet  (in  regard  it 
is  nourished  from  itself,  and  not  from  the  veins) 
not  altogether  empty  or  hungry ;  lastly,  it  is  to  be 
kept  ever  in  appetite,  because  appetite  sharpens 
digestion. 

5.  1  wonder  much  how  that  same  calidum  bi- 
bere,  to  drink  warm  drink,  (which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,)  is  laid  down  again.  I 
knew  a  physician  that  was  very  famous,  who,  in 
the  begrinning  of  dinner  and  supper,  would  usu- 
ally eat  a  few  spoonfuls  of  very  warm  broth  with 
much  greediness,  and  then  would  presently  wish 


that  it  were  out  again,  saying,  he  had  no  need  of 
the  broth,  but  only  of  the  warmth. 

6.  I  do  verily  conceive  it  good  that  the'  first 
draught  either  of  wine,  or  ale,  or  any  other  drink 
(to  which  a  man  is  most  accustomed)  be  taken 
at  supper  warm. 

7.  Wine  in  which  gold  hath  been  quenched,  I 
conceive,  would  be  very  good  once  in  a  meal ; 
not  that  I  believe  the  gold  conferreth  any  virtue 
thereunto,  but  that  I  know  that  the  quenching  of 
all  metals  in  any  kind  of  liquor  doth  leave  a  most 
potent  astriction.  Now,  I  choose  gold,  because, 
besides  that  astriction  which  I  desire,  it  leaveth 
nothing  behind  it  of  a  metalline  impression. 

8.  1  am  of  opinion  that  the  sops  of  bread  dip- 
ped in  wine,  taken  at  the  midst  of  the  meal,  are 
better  than  wine  itself,  especially  if  there  were 
infused  into  the  wine  in  which  the  sops  were  dip- 
ped, rosemary  and  citron  pill,  and  that  with  sugar, 
tliat  it  may  not  slip  too  fasL 

9.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of  quinces  is  good 
to  strengthen  the  stomach,  but  we  take  them  to 
be  better  if  they  be  used  in  that  which  they  call 
quiddeny  of  quiaees,  than  in  the  bodies  of  the 
quinces  themselves,  because  they  lie  heavy  in 
the  stomach.  But  those  quiddenies  are  best 
taken,  after  meals,  alone;  before  meals,  dipped 
in  vinegar. 

10.  Such  things  as  are  good  for  the  stomach 
above  other  simples  are  these^  rosemary,  elecam- 
pane, mastic,  wormwood,  sage,  mint 

11.  I  allow  pills  o#  aloes,  mastic,  and  safirmi, 
winter-time,  taken  before  dinner,  but  so  as  the 
aloes  be  not  only  oftentimes  washed  in  rose-water, 
bat  also  in  vinegar  in  which  tragacanth  hath  been 
infused,  and  after  that  be  macerated  for  a  fern  hours 
in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  before  it  bo 
made  into  pilis. 

12.  Wine  or  ale,  wherein  wormwood  has  been 
infused,  with  a  little  eleeampane  and  yellow 
Sanders,  will  do  well,  taken  at  times,  and  that 
especially  in  winter. 

13^  But  in  summer,  a  draught  of  white  wine 
allayed  with  strawberry  water,  in  which  wine, 
powder  of  pearis,  and  of  the  shells  of  crawfishes 
exquisitely  beaten,  and  (which  may,  perhaps, 
seem  strange)  a  little  chalk  have  been  infused, 
doth  excellently  refresh  and  strengthen  the 
stomach. 

14.  But,  generally,  all  draughts  in  the  mom* 
ing  (which  are  but  too  frequently  used)  of  cool* 
ing  things,  as  of  juices,  decoctions,  whey,  bariey 
watere,  and  the  like,  are  to  he  avoided,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  put  into  the  stomach  fasting  which 
is  purely  cold.  These  things  are  better  given,  if 
need  require,  either  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  or 
else  an  hour  after  a  light  breakfast. 

15.  Often  fastings  are  bad  for  long  IHe;  be- 
sides, all  thiret  is  to  be  avoided,  and  the  stomach 
is  to  be  kept  dean,  but  always  moist. 

16.  Oil  of  olives  new  and  good,  in  which  a 
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little  mithridate  hath  been  dteeolTod,  anointed 
upon  the  backbone,  just  against  the  month  of  the 
stomach,  doth  wonderfully  comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  small  bag  filled  with  locks  of  scarlet 
wool  steeped  in  red  wine,  in  which  myrtle,  and 
citron  pill,  and  a  little  saffron  have  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  npon  the  stomach.  And 
toaching  those  things  which  comfort  the  stomach, 
thus  much,  seeing  many  of  those  things  also 
which  serve  for  other  operations  are  helpful  to 
this. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  he  preserved  from  torrefac- 
lion  or  desiccation,  and  from  obstruction,  it  need- 
eth  no  more ;  for  that  looseness  of  it  which  begets 
aqaosities  is  plainly  a  disease,  but  the  other  two, 
old  age  approaching  induceth. 

19.  Hereunto  appertain  most  especially  those 
things  which  are  set  down  in  the  operation  upon 
the  blood ;  we  will  add  a  very  few  things  more, 
but  those  selected. 

20.  Principally,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of 
sweet  pomegranates;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  pressed ;  let  it  be  taken 
in  the  morning  with  a  little  sugar,  and  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  expression  is  made  put  a 
small  piece  of  citron  pill,  green,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves;  let  this  be  taken  from  February 
till  the  end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  use,  above  all  other  herbs, 
water-cresses,  but  young,  not  old ;  they  may  be 
used  either  raw  in  sal  lets,  or  in  broths,  or  in 
drinks ;  and  after  that  take  spoonwort. 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  or  corrected,  is 
hurtful  for  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  is  never  to 
be  taken  ordinarily.  Contrariwise,  rhubarb  is 
sovereign  for  the  liver,  so  that  these  three  cau- 
tions be  interposed :  First,  that  it  be  taken  before 
meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave  some 
impressions  of  the  stypicity  thereof.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  new  drawn,  with  rosewater,  before  it  be 
infused  in  liquor,  or  given  in  the  proper  substance. 
Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken  by  turns,  one  while 
simple,  another  while  with  tartar,  or  a  little  bay- 
salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
and  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  the  more  ob- 
stinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decoction  with  steel, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  more  strong  obstructions ;  yet  so  that  a 
draught  of  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  before,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  sides, 
constantly  follow. 

24.  Sweetened  liquors,  and  that  with  some  fat^ 
BOSS,  are  principally,  and  not  a  little  effectaal  to 
prevent  the  arefaction,  and  saltness,  and  torrefac- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  oldness  of  the  liver,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  well  incorporated  with  age.  They 
are  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots ;  as,  namely,  the 
wines  and  julips  of  raisins  of  the  sun  new,  jujubes, 


dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  the  like* 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  sometimes.  Also,  a 
jalip  of  the  Indian  grain,  (which  they  call  maixe,) 
«'ith  the  mixture  of  some  sweet  things,  doth 
much  to  the  same  end.  But  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  intention  of  preserving  the  liver  in  a  kind 
of  softness  and  fatness,  is  mnch  more  powerful 
than  that  other  which  pertains  to  the  opening  of 
the  liver,  which  rather  tendeth  to  health,  than  to 
length  of  life,  saving  that  obstruction  which  in- 
duceth torrefaction,  is  as  opposite  to  long  life  an 
those  other  arefactions. 

25.  I  commend  the  roots  of  succory,  spinage, 
and  beets  cleared  of  their  piths,  and  boiled  till 
they  be  tender  in  water,  with  a  third  part  of  white 
wine,  for  ordinary  sallets,  to  be  eaten  with  oil 
and  vinegar.  Also  asparagus,  pith  of  artichokes, 
and  burroots  boiled  and  served  in  after  the  same 
manner.  Also  broths  in  the  spring-time  of  vine- 
bads,  and  the  green  blades  of  wheat.  And  touch- 
ing the  preserving  of  the  liver,  thus  much. 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  benefit  or  harm  most 
from  the  air  which  we  breathe,  from  vapours,  and 
from  the  affections.  Now,  many  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  spoken,  touching  the 
spirits,  may  be  transferred  hither ;  but  that  undi- 
gested mass  of  cordials  collected  by  physicians 
avails  little  to  our  intention ;  notwithstanding, 
those  things  which  are  found  to  be  good  against 
poisons,  may,  with  good  judgment,  be  given  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they 
be  of  that  kind,  that  they  do  not  so  mnch  resist 
the  particular  poisons,  as  arm  the  heart  and  spirits 
against  poison  in  general.  And  touching  these 
several  cordials,  you  may  repair  to  the  table 
already  set  down. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  is  better  known 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  We  hold  that  air 
to  be  best  where  the  country  is  level  and  plain, 
and  that  lieth  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  soil 
be  dry,  and  yet  not  barren  or  sandy ;  which  puts 
forth  wild  thyme,  and  eyebright,  and  a  kind  of 
marjoram,  and  here  and  there  stalks  of  calamint ; 
which  is  not  altogether  void  of  wood,  but  conve- 
niently set  with  some  trees  for  shade,  where  the 
sweetbrier-rose  smelleth  something  musky  and 
aromatically.  If  there  be  rivers,  we  suppose 
them  rather  hurtful  than  good,  unless  they  be 
very  small,  and  clear,  and  gravelly. 

28.  It  is  certain,  that  the  morning  air  is  more 
lively  and  refreshing  than  the  evening  air,  though 
the  latter  be  preferred  out  of  delicacy. 

29.  We  conceive  also,  that  the  air  stirred  with 
a  gentle  wind,  is  more  wholesome  than  the  air  of 
a  serene  and  calm  sky ;  but  the  best  is,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  morning,  and  from 
the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially  profitable  for  thd 
comforting  of  the  heart,  yet  not  so,  as  though  a 
good  odour  were  the  prerogative  of  a  good  air ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  there  are  some  {lestilential 
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ftirs  which  smell  not  to  ill  as  others  that  are  less 
hartfol ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  some  airs 
most  wholesome  and  friendly  to  the  spirits,  which 
either  smell  not  at  all,  or  are  less  pleasing  and 
fragrant  to  the  sense.  And  generally,  when  the 
air  is  good,  odoura  should  be  taken  but  now  and 
then;  for  a  continual  odour,  though  never  so 
good,  is  burdensome  to  the  spirits. 

31.  We  commend,  aboye  all  othera,  (as  we 
have  touched  before,)  odour  of  plants  growing, 
and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  open  air ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  kind  are,  yiolets,  i^liflowere,  pinks, 
bean-flowere,  lime  tree  blossoms,  yine-buds,  ho- 
neysuckles, yellow  wallflowera,  musk-roses,  (for 
other  roses  growing  are  fast  of  their  smells,) 
strawberry  leaves,  especially  dying,  sweetbrier, 
principally  in  the  early  spring,  wild  mint,  lavender 
flowered ;  and  in  the  hotter  countries,  orange 
tree,  citron  tree,  myrtle,  laurel.  Thereforo,  to 
walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants,  would 
not  be  neorlected. 

32.  For  the  comforting  of  the  heart,  we  prefer 
cool  smells  before  hot  smells ;  therafore,  the  best 
perfume  is,  either  in  the  morning,  or  about  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vine- 
gar, rose-water,  and  claret  wine,  and  to  pour  them 
upon  a  firepan  somewhat  heated. 

33.  Neither  let  us  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to 
our  mother  the  earth,  though  we  advise  that,  in 
digging  or  ploughing  the  earth  for  health,  a  quan- 
tity of  claret  wine  be  poured  thereon. 

34.  Orange-fiower  water,  pure  and  good,  with 
a  small  portion  of  rose-water,  and  brisk  wine, 
snu fifed  up  into  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  nos- 
trils with  a  syringe,  after  the  manner  of  an  errhine, 
(but  nut  too  frequently,)  is  very  good. 

35.  But  champing,  (diough  we  have  no  betel,) 
or  holding  in  the  mouth  only  of  such  things  as 
cheer  the  spirits,  (even  daily  done,)  is  exceed- 
ing comfortable.  Therefore,  for  that  purpose 
make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris,  musk, 
lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orras  powder,  and 
roses ;  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up 
with  rose-water  which  hath  passed  through  a  lit- 
tle Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapoure  which,  arising  from  things 
inwardly  taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  heart, 
ought  to  have  these  three  properties,  that  they  be 
friendly,  clear,  and  cooling ;  for  hot  vapoura  are 
naught,  and  wine  itself,  which  is  thought  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour,  is  not  altogether  void  of  an 
opiate  quality.  Now  we  call  these  vapoura  clear, 
which  have  more  of  the  vapours  than  of  the  ex- 
halation, and  which  are  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous, 
or  unctuous,  but  moist  and  equal. 

37.  Out  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  cordials 
a  few  ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet ;  instead 
of  all,  ambergris,  saffron,  and  the  grain  of  Kermes, 
of  the  hotter  sort.  Roots  of  bugloss  and  borage, 
citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  pearmains,  of  the 
colder  sort.    Also,  that  way  which  we  said,  both 


gold  and  pearls  work  a  good  effect,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about 
the  parts  near  the  heart;  namely,  by  cooling, 
without  any  malignant  quality. 

38.  Of  bezoar-stone  we  believe  well,  because 
of  many  trials ;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking 
it  ought  to  be  such,  as  the  virtue  thereof  may 
more  easily  be  communicated  to  the  spirits. 
Therefore,  we  approve  not  the  taking  of  it  in 
broths  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  such 
like ;  but  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
like  distilled  water,  but  that  weak  or  small,  not 
burning  or  strong. 

39.  Of  the  affections  we  have  spoken  before : 
we  only  add  this,  that  every  noble,  and  resolute, 
and  (as  they  call  it)  heroical  desire,  strengtheneth 
and  enlargeth  the  powera  of  the  heart.  And 
touching  the  heart,  thus  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  court 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  which 
were  inquired  before  touching  opium,  and  nitre, 
and  the  subordinates  to  them  both ;  also  touching 
the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  be 
referred  hither.  This  also  is  most  certain,  that 
the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the 
stomach ;  and,  therefore,  those  things  which  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain 
by  consent,  and  may  no  less  be  transferred 
hither.  We  will  add  a  few  observations,  three 
outward,  one  inward. 

41.  We  would  have  bathing  of  the  feet  to  be 
often  used,  at  least  once  in  a  week ;  and  the  bath 
to  be  made  of  lye  with  bay-salt,  and  a  little  sage, 
camomile,  fennel,  sweet  marjoram,  and  pepper- 
wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica  green. 

42.  We  commend  also  a  fume  or  suffumigation 
every  morning  of  dried  rosemary,  bay  leaves 
dried,  and  lignum  aloes;  for  all  sweet  gums 
oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot 
things  be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly ;  such  aiB 
all  kind  of  spices,  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ; 
for  those  hot  things,  we  debase  them  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
only ;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  head  with  oil, 
mixed  with  roses,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt  and 
saffron,  we  much  commend. 

44.  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have 
before  delivered  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  which  so  much  condense  the  spirits;  we 
think  it  not  impertinent  to  that  effect  that  once  in 
fourteen  days  broth  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
three  or  four  grains  of  castoreum,  and  a  little  an- 
gelica seed,  and  calamus,  which  both  fortify  the 
brain,  and  in  that  aforesaid  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spirits,  (so  necessary  to  long 
life,)  add  also  a  vivacity  of  motion  and  vigour 
to  them. 

45."  In  handling  the  comfortera  of  the  four 
principal  bowels  we  have  propounded  those 
things  which  are  both  proper  and  choice,  and  may 
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Mfely  and  ooBTeniently  be  tramfened  into  dteto 
and  regiment  of  life ;  for  yariety  of  medicioes  is 
the  daugfhter  of  igaorance ;  and  it  is  not  more 
true,  that  many  disbea  hare  caused  many  diseases, 
as  the  prorerb  is,  than  this  is  true,  that  many 
medieines  ha^e  caused  few  cares.  And  touching 
the  operation  upon  the  principal  bowels  for  their 
extrusion  of  aliment,  thus  much. 

VI.     7%£  Operation  upon  the  Outward  ParU  for 
ikeir  Mraotion  afJkliment, 

The  blatory. 

1.  Although  a  good  concoction  performed  by 
the  inward  parts  be  the  principal  towards  a  per- 
fect alimentation,  yet  the  actions  of  the  outward 
parts  ought  also  to  concur;  that  like  as  the 
inward  faculty  sendeih  forth  and  extrudeth  the 
aliment,  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
call  forth,  and  attract  the  same;  and  the  more 
weak  the  faculty  of  concoction  shall  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a  concurring  help  of  the  attractive 
faculty. 

3.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  parts  being  heated  and  comforted,  do 
more  cheerfully  call  forth  and  attract  the  aliment 
unto  themselves. 

3.  But  this  is  most  of  all  to  be  foreseen  and 
avoided,  that  the  same  motion  and  heat  which 
calls  the  new  juice  to  the  members,  doth  not  again 
despoil  the  member  of  that  juico  wherewith  it 
had  been  before  refreshed. 

4.  Frications  used  in  the  morning  serve  espe- 
cially to  this  intention ;  but  this  must  evermore 
accompany  them,  that  after  the  frication,  the  part 
being  lightly  anointed  with  oil,  lest  the  attrition 
of  the  outward  parts  make  them  by  perspiration 
dry  and  juiceless. 

5.  The  next  is  exercise,  (by  which  tlie  parts 
confrlcate  and  chafe  themselves,)  so  it  be  mode- 
rate, and  which  (as  was  noted  before)  is  not 
Bwif^  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor  unto  weari- 
ness. But  in  exercise  and  frication  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
perspire,  or  exhale  too  much.  Therefore  exercise 
is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  And,  again, 
exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded  with  unction, 
as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercises  unction 
is  to  be  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end, 
as  it  was  anciently  to  champions. 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits 
or  the  juices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  used  when  the  stomach  is  not  altogether 
empty;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
upon  a  full  stomach,  (which  doth  much  concern 
health,)  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  stomach,  (which 
doth  no  less  concern  long  life,)  it  is  best  to  take  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  not  of  any  physical 
drugs,  or  of  any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs, 


or  the  like,  bat  of  plain  meat  aod  drink ;  yeC  tbat 
very  light,  and  in  moderate  quantity. 

7.  Kxeroisea  used  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
members,  ougbi  to  be  equal  to  all  the  roembera ; 
not  (as  Socrates  aaid)  that  the  lege  should  raoTe, 
and  the  arms  should  vest,  or  on  the  contrary ;  but 
that  all  the  parts  may  participate  of  the  motion. 
And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to  long  life,  that  the 
body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture,  but 
that  eyery  half  hour,  at  least,  it  change  the  pos- 
ture, saving  only  in  sleep. 

6.  Those  things  which  are  used  to  mortifica- 
tion, may  be  transferred  to  vivification;  for  both 
hair-shirts,  and  scourgings,  and  all  yexations  of 
the  outward  parts,  do  fortify  the  attractive  force 
of  them. 

9.  Cardan  commends  nettling,  even  to  let  out 
melancholy ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  experience. 
And,  besides,  we  haye  no  good  opinion  of  it, 
lest,  through  the  venom oua  qiuility  of  the  nettle^ 
it  may  with  often  use  breed  itches,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  And  touching  the  operation 
upon  the  outward  parts  for  their  attraction  of. 
aliment,  thus  much. 

VII.  The  Operation  upon  ihe  Mment  ittetf,  for 
the  Inunuaiion  thereof. 

The  history. 

1.  The  vulgar  reproof  touching  many  dishes, 
doth  rather  become  a  severe  reformer,  than  a  phy- 
sician ;  or,  howsoever  it  may  be  good  for  preser- 
vation of  health,  yet  it  is  hurtful  to  length  of  life, 
by  reason  that  a  various  mixture  of  aliments,  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  finds  a  passage  into  the 
veins  and  juices  of  the  body  more  lively  and 
cheerfully,  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet 
doth ;  besides,  it  is  more  forcible  to  stir  up  appe- 
tite, which  is  the  spur  of  digestion.  Therefore 
we  allow  both  a  full  table,  and  a  continual  chang- 
ing of  dishes,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  upon  other  occasions. 

2.  Also  that  opinion  of  the  f<tmp1icity  of  meats 
without  sauces,  is  but  a  simplicity  of  judgment; 
for  good  and  well  chosen  sauces  are  the  most 
wholesome  preparation  of  meats,  and  conduce 
both  to  health  and  to  long  life. 

3.  It  must  be  ordered,  that  with  meats  hard  of 
digestion  be  conjoined  strong  liquors,  and  sauces 
that  may  penetrate  and  make  way;  but  with 
meats  more  easy  of  digestion,  smaller  liquors,  and 
fat  sauces. 

4.  Whereas  we  advised  before,  that  the  first 
draught  at  supper  should  be  taken  warm ;  now  we 
add,  that  for  the  preparation  of  the  stomach,  t» 
good  draught  of  that  liquor  (to  which  every  man 
is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  warm  half  an  hour 
before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spiced,  to  please  the 
taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  and  bread,  and 
drinks,  that  they  may  be  rightly  handled,  and  in 
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order  to  this  intention^  is  of  exceeding  great  mo- 
ment, howsoever  it  may  seem  a  mechaBical  thing, 
and  savouring  of  the  kitchen  and  buttery ;  yet  it 
is  of  more  consequence  than  those  fables  of  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by 
a  moist  preparation  of  the  aliment,  is  a  childish 
thing,  it  may  be  somewhat  available  against  the 
fervours  of  diseases,  but  it  is  altogether  averse  to 
roscid  all  mentation.  Therefore,  boil  i  ng  of  meats, 
as  concerning  our  intention,  is  far  inferior  to 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  the  like. 

7.  Roasting  ought  to  be  with  a  quick  fire,  and 
soon  despatched,  not  with  a  dull  fire  and  in  long 
time. 

8.  All  solid  fleshes  ought  to  be  served  in  not 
altogether  fresh,  but  somewhat  powdered  or 
corned ;  the  less  salt  may  be  spent  at  the  table 
with  them,  or  none  at  all ;  for  salt  incorporated 
with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  in  the 
body  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9.  There  would  be  brought  into  use  several  and 
good  macerations  and  infusions  of  meats  in  con- 
venient liquors,  before  the  roasting  of  them,  tho 
like  whereof  are  sometime  in  use  before  they  bake 
them«  and  in  the  pickles  of  some  fishes. 

10.  But  beatings,  and  as  it  were  scourgings,  of 
fiesh  meats  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no 
small  matter.  We  see  it  is  confessed,  that  par- 
tridges and  pheasants  killed  with  a  hawk,  also 
bucks  and  stags  killed  in  hunting,  if  they  stand  not 
out  too  long,  eat  better  even  to  the  taste,  and  some 
fishes  scourged  and  beaten  become  more  tender 
and  wholesome ;  also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits,  grow  sweet  with  rolling  them. 
It  were  good  to  practise  some  such  beating  and 
bruising  of  the  harder  kinds  of  fleshes  before  they 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  all. 

1 1.  dread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted 
is  best,  and  which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly 
heated,  and  not  with  a  faint  heat. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks,  in  order  to  long 
life,  shall  not  exceed  one  precept ;  and  as  touch- 
ing water  drinkers,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
a  diet  (as  we  said  before)  may  prolong  life  to  an 
indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent  length ;  but  in 
other  drinks  that  are  full  of  spirit,  (such  as  are 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  the  like,)  this  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  and  pursued  ae  the  sum  of  all, 
That  the  parts  of  the  liquor  may  be  exceeding 
thin  and  subtile,  and  the  spirit  exceeding  mild. 
This  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone,  for  that 
makes  the  parts  a  little  more  subtile,  but  the 
spirits  mnch  mors  sharp  and  eager;  therefore,  of 
the  infusions  in  the  vessels  of  some  fat  substance, 
which  may  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits, 
counsel  hath  been  given  before.  There  is  also 
another  way  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this  is, 
that  the  liquor  might  be  continually  agitated, 
either  by  carriage  upon  the  water,  or  by  carria^ 
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by  land,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  upon  lines, 
and  daily  stirring  them,  or  some  such  other  way ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  this  loeai  motion  doth  both 
subtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incorporate  and 
compact  the  spirits  with  the  parts,  that  they  have 
no  leisure  to  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kind  of 
putrefaction. 

But  in  extreme  old  age  such  a  preparation  of 
meats  is  to  be  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the 
middle  way  to  chylous.  And  touching  the  dis- 
tillations of  meats,  they  are  mere  toys,  for  the 
nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  doth  not 
ascend  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  and  drink  before 
they  meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  to  chylous ; 
therefore  let  chickens,  or  partridges,  or  pheasants, 
or  the  like,  be  taken  and  boiled  in  water,  with  a 
little  salt,  then  let  them  be  cleansed  and  dried, 
afVerward  let  them  be  infused  in  must  or  ale* be- 
fore it  hath  done  working,  with  a  little  sugar. 

Also  grazies  of  meat,  and  the  mineings  of  them 
small,  well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  persons; 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the 
oflice  of  their  teeth  in  chewing,  ^hich  is  a  prin- 
cipal kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  (namely, 
of  the  strength  of  teeth  to  grind  tlie  meat,)  there 
are  three  things  which  may  conduce  thereunto. 
First,  that  new  teeth  may  put  forth ;  that  which 
seems  altogether  diflicult,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  inward  and  powerful  restanra- 
tion  of  the  body.  Secondly,  that  the  jaws  be  so 
confirmed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in 
some  sort  supply  the  office  of  the  teeth ;  which 
may  possibly  be  efifected.  Thirdly,  that  the  meat 
be  so  prepared,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of 
chewing,  which  remedy  is  at  hand. 

17.  We  have  some  thought  also  touching  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same 
taken  in  a  larger  quantity  at  some  times,  is  good 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  body;  therefore  both 
great  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  inhibited.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparation  of 
them,  thus  much. 

Vin.  Tke  Operaiton  upon  the  last  Jet  <f  Juimi- 

lotion. 

Touching  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  (unto 
which  the  three  operations  immediately  preceding 
chiefly  tend,)  our  advice  shall  be  bnef  and  single, 
and  the  thing  itself  rather  neods  explication  than 
any  various  rules. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with 
some  desire  of  assimilating  those  things  which 
are  next  them.  This  the  rare  and  pneumatical 
bodies,  as  flame,  spirit,  air,  perform  generously 
and  with  alacrity ;  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
carry  a  gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them  do  but 
weakly,  in  regard  that  the  desire  of  assimilating 
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other  things  is  boond  in  by  a  stronger  desire  of 
rest,  and  containing  tbemselyes  from  motion. 

3«  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  of  as- 
similating being  boond,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross 
body,  and  made  ineffectoal,  is  somewhat  fireed  and 
stirred  ap  by  the  heat  and  neighbouring  spirit,  so 
that  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is  the  only  cause 
why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animatea  as- 
similate. 

3.  This  also  is  certain,  that  the  harder  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body 
stand  in  need  of  a  greater  heat  to  prick  forward 
the  assimilation ;  which  falls  out  ill  for  old  men, 
because  in  them  the  parts  are  more  obstinate,  and 
the  heat  weaker,  and  therefore  either  the  obstinacy 
of  their  parts  is  to  be  softened  or  their  heat  in- 
creased. And,  as  touching  the  malacissation  or 
mollifying  of  the  members,  we  shall  speak  after- 
ward, having  also  formerly  propounded  many 
things  which  pertain  to  the  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting of  this  kind  of  hardness.  For  the  other, 
touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliTcr  a  single  precept,  after  we  hare  first  as- 
sumed this  axiom* 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  we  said, 
is  excited  by  the  heat  eiicumfused)  is  a  motion 
exceeding  accurate,  subtile,  and  in  little ;  now, 
all  such  motions  do  then  come  to  their  yigour, 
when  the  local  motion  wholly  eeaseth  which  dis- 
turbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into 
homogeneal  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  that  the 
cream  should  swim  above,  and  the  whey  sink  to 
the  bottom,  will  never  work,  if  the  milk  be  never 
so  little  agitated ;  neither  will  any  putrefaction 
proceed  in  water  or  mixed  bodies,  if  the  same  be 
in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then,  from  this 
assumption  we  will  conclude  this  for  the  present 
inquisition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  sleep  and  rest,  especially  to- 
wards the  morning,  the  distribution  being  finished. 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  else  to  advise  but 
that  men  keep  themselves  hot  in  their  sleep ;  and 
further,  that  towards  the  morning  there  be  used 
some  anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as 
may  gently  stir  up  heat,  and  after  that  to  fall 
asleep  again.  And,  touching  the  last  act  of  assi- 
milation, thus  much* 

IX.  7%«  Operaiion  upon  the  IrUeneraiion  of  that 
which  begins  to  be  arefied^  or  the  Malacissation 
of  the  Body. 

We  have  inquired  formerly  touching  the  intene- 
ration  from  within,  which  is  done  by  many 
windings  and  circuits,  as  well  of  alimentation  as 
of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing  forth,  and, 
therefore,  is  accomplished  slowly.  Now,  we  are 
to  inquire  touching  that  inteneration  which  is  from 
without,  and  is  affected,  as  it  were,  suddenly ;  or 
touching  the  malacissation  and  supplying  of  the 
body. 


The  history. 

1.  In  the  fable  of  restoring  Pelias  to  yonfb 
again,  Medea,  when  she  feigned  to  do  it,  pro- 
pounded this  way  of  accomplishing  the  same ; 
that  the  old  man*B  body  should  be  cut  into  several 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  a  caldron  with  certain 
medicaments.  There  may,  perhaps,  some  boiling- 
be  required  to  this  matter,  but  the  cutting  into 
pieces  is  not  needful. 

3.  Notwithstanding,  this  cutting  into  pieces 
seems  in  some  sort  to  be  used,  not  with  a  knife, 
but  with  judgment.  For,  whereas  the  eonsistenoe 
of  the  bowels  and  parts  is  very  diverae,  it  is 
needful  that  the  inteneration  of  them  both  be  not 
effected  the  same  way,  but  that  there  be  a  cure 
desigrned  of  each  in  particular,  besides  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body;  of  which,  notwith* 
standing,  in  the  first  place. 

3.  This  operation  (if,  perhaps,  it  be  within  our 
power)  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by  baths,  unc* 
tions,  and  the  like,  concerning  which,  these 
things  that  follow  are  to  be  observed. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  forward  in  hoping  to 
a6complish  this  matter,  from  the  examples  d 
those  things  which  we  see  done  in  the  imbibi- 
tions and  macerations  of  inanimates,  by  which 
they  are  intenerated,  whereof  we  introduced  some 
instances  before :  for  this  kind  of  operation  is 
mora  easy  upon  inanimates,  because  Uiey  attract 
and  suck  in  the  liquor;  but  upon  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  it  is  harder,  because  in  them  the 
motion  rather  tendeth  outward,  and  to  the  ciioum- 
ference. 

5.  Therefore,  the  emollient  baths  which  are  in 
use  do  little  good,  but  on  the  contrary  hurt, 
because  they  rather  draw  forth  than  make  en- 
trance, and  resolve  the  structure  of  the  body, 
rather  than  consolidate  it. 

6.  The  baths  and  unctions  which  may  serve  to 
the  present  operation,  (namely,  of  intenerating 
the  body  truly  and  really,)  ought  to  have  three 
properties. 

7.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consist 
of  those  things  which,  in  their  whole  substance, 
are  like  unto  the  body  and  flesh  of  man,  and  which 
have  a  feeding  and  nureing  virtue  from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  such 
things  as,  through  the  subtilty  of  their  parts,  may 
make  entrance,  and  so  insinuate  and  convey  their 
nourishing  virtue  into  the  body. 

9.  The  third  is,  that  they  receive  some  mixture 
(though  much  inferior  to  the  rest)  of  such  things 
as  are  astringent ;  I  mean  not  sour  or  tart  things, 
but  unctuous  and  comforting,  that  while  the  other 
two  do  operate,  the  exhaling  out  of  the  body, 
which  destroyeth  the  virtue  of  the  things  intene- 
rating, may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prohibited ; 
and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts,  by  the  astrie- 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  closing  of  the  passages^ 
may  be  promoted  and  furthered. 
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10.  That  which  is  most  consabstantial  to  the 
body  of  man  is  wann  blood,  either  of  man*  or 
of  some  other  living  creature.  Bat  the  device 
of  Ficinus,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  re- 
storation of  strength,  in  old  men,  is  very  frivo- 
lous; for  that  which  nourisheth  from  within, 
ought  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal  to  the 
body  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  sub- 
ordinate, that  it  may  be  converted.  But  in  things 
applied  outwardly,  by  how  much  the  substance 
is  iiker,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 

11.  It  hath  been  anciently  received,  that  a  bath 
made  of  the  blood  of  infants  will  cure  the  leprosy, 
and  heal  the  flesh  already  putrefied;  insomuch 
that  this  thing  hath  begot  envy  towards  some 
kings  from  the  common  people. 

12.  It  is  reported  that  HeracUtus,  for  cure  of 
the  dropsy,  was  put  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox 
newly  slain. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kitlings  warm  to 
cure  the  disease  called  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  An  arm,  or  other  member  newly  cut  off,  or 
that,  upon  some  other  occasion,  will  not  leave 
bleeding,  is  with  good  success  put  into  the  belly 
of  some  creatures  newly  ripped  up,  for  it  worketh 
potently  to  stanch  the  blood ;  the  blood  of  the 
member  cut  off,  by  consent  sucking  in,  and  vehe- 
mently drawing  to  itself  the  warm  blood  of  the 
creature  slain,  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and 
retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate 
diseases  to  cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living,* 
and  apply  them  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to 
shift  them  one  after  another,  whereby  sometimes 
there  followeth  a  wonderful  ease.  This  is  im- 
puted vulgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the 
malignity  of  the  disease:  but,  howsoever,  this 
application  goeth  to  the  head,  and  comforteth  the 
animal  spirit. 

16.  But  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem 
to  us  sluttish  and  odious :  let  us  search  out  some 
others,  which  perhaps  have  less  loathsomeness  in 
them,  and  yet  no  less  benefit. 

17.  Next  unto  warm  blood,  things  alike  in 
substance  to  the  body  of  a  man  are  nutritives ; 
fat  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  oysters  amongst 
fishes,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs,  flower  of 
wheat,  sweet  wine,  either  sugared,  or  before  it  be 
fined. 

18.  Such  things  as  we  wsvld  have  mixed  to 
make  impression,  are  instead  of  all  salts,  espe- 
cially bay-salt :  also  wine  (when  it  is  full  of  spirit) 
maketh  entrance,  and  is  an  excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  de- 
scribed, namely,  unctuous  and  comfortable 
things,  are  saffron,  mastic,  myrrh,  and  myrtle- 
berries. 

30.  Of  these  parts,  in  our  judgment,  may  very 
well  be  made  such  a  bath  as  we  design:  phy- 


sicians and  posterity  will  find  oat  better  things 
hereafter. 

21.  But  the  operation  will  be  much  better,  and 
more  powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  pro- 
pounded (which  we  hold  to  be  the  principal 
matter)  be  attended  with  a  fourfold  course  and 
order. 

'  22.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  frica- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with 
some  thickening  substance,  that  the  virtue  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath  may  pierce  the  body, 
and  not  the  watery  part  of  the  liquor;  then  let  the 
bath  follow,  for  the  space  of  som^  two  hours. 
After  the  bath,  let  the  body  be  em  plastered  with 
mastick,  myrrhe,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  and 
saffron,  that  the  perspiradon  of  the  body  may  (as 
much  as  possible)  be  inhibited,  till  the.  supple 
matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  solid.  This  to 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.  Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 
let  there  be  an  anointing  with  oil  mixed  with  salt 
and  saffron,  and  let  this  bath,  together  with  the 
emplastering  and  unction  (as  before)  be  renew- 
ed every  fifth  day.  This  malacissation,  or  sup- 
plying of  the  body,  be  continued  for  one  whole 
month. 

23.  Also  during  the  time  of  this  malacissation, 
we  hold  it  useful  and  proper,  and  according  to 
our  intention,  that  men  nourish  their  bodies  well, 
and  keep  out  of  the  cold  air,  and  drink  nothing 
but  warm  drink. 

24.  Now,  this  is  one  of  those  things  (as  we 
warned  in  general  in  the  beginning)  whereof  we 
have  made  no  trial  by  experiment,  but  only  set  it 
down  out  of  our  aiming  and  leveling  at  the  end. 
For  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deliver  the  light 
to  others. 

25.  Neither  ought  the  warmths  and  cherishing 
of  living  bodies  to  be  nglected.  Ficinus  saith, 
and  that  seriously  enough.  That  the  laying  of  the 
young  maid  in  David's  bosom  was  wholesome 
for  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  should  also 
have  added,  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins,  ought  to  have  been 
anointed  with  myrrh,  and  such  like,  not  for  deli* 
ciousness,  but  to  increase  the  virtue  of  tliis  che- 
rishing by  a  living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  a  Jew,  did  continually 
apply  young  boys  to  his  stomach  and  belly,  for 
warmth  and  cherishing.  Also  some  old  men  lay 
whelps  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind)  close  to 
their  stomachs  every  night. 

27.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  un- 
doubted, and  that  under  several  names,  of  certain 
men  that  had  great  noses,  who,  being  weary  of 
the  derision  of  people,  have  cut  off  the  bunches  or 
gillocks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making  a  wide 
gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  in  the 
place  for  a  certain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair 
and  comely  noses;  which,  if  i\  h^  true,  it  show9 
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I>lainly  the  consent  of  flesh  and  flesh,  especially 
in  live  fleshes. 

28.  Touching  the  particular  inteneration  of  the 
principal  bowels,  the  stomach,  lungs,  liyer,  heart, 
brain,  marrow  of  the  backbone,  guts,  reins,  gall, 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  cartilages,  bones,  the  in- 
quisition and  direction  would  be  too  long,  seeing 
we  now  set  not  forth  a  practice,  but  certain  indi- 
cations to  the  practice. 

X.    7^  Operation  upon  the  purging  away  of  old 

Juice,  and  supplying  rf  new  Juice ;  or  afJUnth 

vation  by  7\irfis. 

The  history. 

Although  those  things  which  we  shall  here  set 
down  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  spoken  of 
before ;  yet  because  this  operation  is  one  of  the 
principal,  we  will  handle  them  over  again  more 
at  large. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  draught  oxen,  which  have 
been  worn  out  with  working,  being  put  into  fresh 
and  rich  pastures,  will  gather  tender  and  young 
flesh  again;  and  this  will  appear  even  to  the 
taste  and  pdate;  so  that  the  inteneration  of  flesh 
is  no  hard  matter.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  this 
inteneration  of  the  flesh  being  often  repeated, 
will  in  time  reach  to  the  inteneration  of  the  bones 
and  membranes,  and  like  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  It  is  certain,  that  diets  which  are  now  much 
in  use,  principally  of  guaiacum,  and  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  china,  and  sassafras,  if  they  be  continued  for 
any  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  do  first 
attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  body,  and  after 
consume  it,  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  most 
manifest,  because  that  by  these  diets  the  French 
pox,  when  it  is  grown  even  to  a  hardness,  and 
hath  eaten  op  and  corrupted  the  very  marrow  of 
the  body,  may  be  effectually  cured.  And,  further, 
because  it  is  manifest,  that  men  who,  by  these 
diets,  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean,  pale,  and, 
as  it  were,  ghosts,  will  soon  after  become  fat,  well 
coloured,  and  apparently  young  again.  Where- 
fore we  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind 
of  diets  in  the  decline  of  age,  being  used  every 
year,  would  be  very  useful  to  our  intention;  like 
the  old  skin  or  spoil  of  serpents. 

3.  We  do  confidently  affirm  (neither  let  any 
man  reckon  us  among  those  heretics  which  were 
called  Cathari)  that  often  purges,  and  made  even 
familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to  long 
life  than  exercises  and  sweats.  And  this  must 
needs  be  so,  if  that  be  held  which  is  already  laid 
for  a  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  opple- 
tion  of  the  passages  from  without,  and  exclusion 
of  air,  and  detaining  of  the  spirit  within  the  mass 
of  the  body,  do  much  conduce  to  long  life.  For 
it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  outward 
perspirations,  not  only  the  humonrs  and  excre- 
mentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed, 
but  together  with  them  the  juices  also,  and  good 
spiritSi  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  but  in 


purges  (unless  they  be  very  immoderate)  it  is  not 
so,  seeing  they  work  principally  upon  the  ho- 
moQiB.  But,  the  best  purges  for  this  intention 
are  those  which  are  taken  immediately  before 
meat,  because  they  dry  the  body  less;  and,  there- 
fore, they  muBt  be  of  those  purges  which  do 
least  trouble  the  belly. 

These  intentions  of  the  operations  which  we 
have  propounded  (as  we  conceive)  are  most  true, 
the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  Neither 
is  it  credible  to  be  told  (although  not  a  few  of 
these  remedies  may  seem  but  vulgar)  with  what 
care  and  choice  they  have  been  examined  by  us, 
that  they  might  be  (the  intention  not  at  all  im- 
peached) both  safe  and  effectual.  Experience,  no 
doubt,  will  both  verify  and  promote  these  matters. 
And  such,  in  all  things,  are  the  works  of  every 
prudent  counsel,  that  they  are  admirable  in  their 
effects,  excellent  also  in  their  order,  but  seeming 
vulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 

The  Porehet  cf  Death. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  touching  the  porches  of 
death,  that  is,  touching  those  things  which  hap- 
pen unto  men  at  the  point  of  death,  both  a  little 
before  and  after;  that  seeing  there  are  many  paths 
which  lead  to  death,  it  may  be  understood  in  what 
common  way  they  all  end,  especially  in  those 
deaths  which  are  caused  by  indigence  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  violence ;  although  something  of 
this  latter  also  must  be  inserted,  because  of  the 
connexion  of  things. 

The  history. 

1.  The  living  spirit  stands  in  need  of  three 
things  that  it  may  subsist;  convenient  motion, 
temperate  refrigeration,  and  fit  aliment.  Flame 
seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  two  of  these,  namely, 
motion  and  aliment,  because  flame  is  a  simple 
substance,  the  spirit  a  compounded,  insomuch 
that  if  it  approach  somewhat  too  near  to  a  flamy 
nature,  it  overthroweth  itself. 

3.  Also  flame  by  a  greater  and  stronger  flame 
is  extinguished  and  slain,  as  Aristotle  well  noted, 
much  more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  much  compressed  and  strait- 
ened, is  extinguished ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  candle 
having  a  glass  cast  over  it,  for  the  air  being  di- 
lated by  the  heat  doth  contnide  and  thrust  together 
the  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  and  in  the  end  ex- 
tinguisheth  it ;  and  fires  on  hearths  will  not  flame, 
if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  together,  without  any 
space  for  the  flams^to  break  forth. 

4.  Also  things  fired  are  extinguished  with  com- 
pression; as  if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard 
with  the  tongs,  or  the  foot,  it  is  straight  extin- 
guished. 

5.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit ;  if  blood  or  phlegm 
get  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  causeth  sud- 
den death,  because  the  spirit  hath  no  room  to 
move  itself. 

6.  Also  a  great  blow  on  tlie  head  induceth  sud- 
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den  death,  the  spirits  being  straitened  within  the 
ventricles  of  the  bnin. 

7.  Opium,  and  other  strong  stopefactiFes,  do 
coagulate  the  spirit,  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  TenomouB  vapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the 
spirit,  causeth  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons, 
which  work  (as  they  call  it)  by  a  special  malig- 
nity ;  for  they  strike  a  loathing  into  the  spirit,  that 
the  spirit  will  no  more  move  itself,  nor  rise  against 
a  thing  so  much  detested. 

9.  Also  extreme  drunkenness,  or  extreme  feed- 
ing, sometimes  cause  sudden  death,  seeing  the 
spirit  is  not  only  oppressed  with  over-much  con- 
densing, or  the  malignity  of  the  vapour,  (as  in 
opium  and  malignant  poisons,)  but  also  with  the 
abundance  of  the  vapours. 

10.  Extreme  grief  or  fear,  especially  if  they  be 
sudden,  (as  it  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  mes- 
sage,) cause  sudden  death. 

11.  Not  only  over-much  compression,  but  also 
over-much  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadly. 

12.  Joys  excessive  and  sudden  have  bereft  many 
of  their  lives. 

13.  In  greater  evacuations,  as  when  they  cut 
men  for  the  dropsy,  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, much  mora  in  great  and  sudden  fluxes  of 
blood,  oftentimes  present  death  followeth;  and 
this  happens  by  the  mere  flight  of  vacuum  within 
the  body,  all  the  parts  moving  to  fill  the  empty 
places ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  them- 
selves. For,  as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter 
pertains  to  the  indigence  of  nourishment,  not  to 
the  diflfusion  of  the  spirits.  And  touching  the 
motion  of  the  spirit  so  far,  either  compressed  or 
diffused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refri- 
geration. Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden 
death ;  as  in  all  suffocation  or  strangling.  Now, 
it  seems  this  matter  is  not  so  much  to  be  referred 
to  the  impediment  of  motion  as  to  the  impediment 
of  refrigeration ;  for  air  over-hot,  though  attracted 
freely,  doth  no  less  suffocate  than  if  breathing 
were  hindered ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  have  been 
sometimes  suffocated  with  burning  coals,  or  with 
charcoal,  or  with  walls  new  plastered  in  close 
chambers  where  a  fire  is  made ;  which  kind  of 
death  is  reported  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovinian.  The  like  happeneth  from  dry 
baths  over-heated,  which  was  practised  in  the 
killing  of  Fausta,  wife  to  Constantino  the  Great. 

15.  Iris  a  very  small  time  which  nature  taketh 
to  repeat  the  breathing,  and  in  which  she  desireth 
to  expel  the  foggy  air  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and 
to  take  in  new,  scarce  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

16.  Again,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
motion  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are 
three  times  quicker  than  that  of  breathing ;  inso- 
much that  if  it  were  possible  that  that  motion  of 
the  heart  could  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
breath,  death  would  follow  more  speedily  there- 
upon than  by  strangling. 


17.  Notwithstanding,  use  and  custom  prevail 
much  in  this  natural  action  of  breathing ;  as  it  is 
in  the  Delian  divers  and  fishers  for  pearl,  who  by 
long  use  can  hold  their  breaths  at  least  ten  times 
longer  than  other  men  can  do. 

IS.  Amongst  living  creatures,  even  of  those 
that  have  lungs,  there  are  some  that  are  able  to 
hold  their  breaths  a  long  time,  and  others  that 
cannot  hold  them  so  long,  according  as  they  need 
more  or  less  refrigeration. 

19.  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  than  terrestrial 
creatures,  yet  some  they  need,  and  take  it  by  their 
gills.  And  as  terrestrial  creatures  cannot  bear 
the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  close,  so  fishes  are 
suffocated  in  waters  if  they  be  totally  and  long 
frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  be  assaulted  by  another  heat 
greater  than  itself,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed ; 
for  it  cannot  bear  the  proper  heat  without  refrigera- 
tion, much  less  can  it  bear  another  heat  which  is 
far  stronger.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  burning  fevers, 
where  the  heat  of  the  putrefied  humours  doth 
exceed  the  native  heat,  even  to  extinction  or  dis- 
sipation. 

21.  The  want  also  and  use  of  sleep  is  referred 
to  refrigeration;  for  motion  doth  attenuate  and 
rarefy  the  spirit,  and  doth  sharpen  and  increase 
the  heat  thereof:  contrarily,  sleep  settleth  and 
reatraineth  the  motioR  and  gadding  of  the  saAie; 
for  though  sleep  doth  strengthen  and  advance  the 
actions  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits,  and 
all  that  motion  which  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body,  yet  it  doth  in  great  part  quiet  and  still 
the  proper  motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now, 
sleep  is  regularly  due  unto  human  nature  once 
within  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  for  six,  or 
five  hours  at  the  least;  though  there  are,  even  in 
this  kind,  sometimes  miracles  of  nature ;  as  it  is 
recorded  of  MsBcenas,  that  he  slept  not  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death.  And  as  touching  the 
want  of  refrigeration  for  conserving  of  Uie  spirit, 
thus  much. 

22.  As  conoermng  the  third  indigence,  namely, 
of  aliment,  it  seems  to  pertain  rather  to  the  parts, 
than  to  the  living  spirit ;  for  a  man  may  easily 
believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsisteth  in  identity, 
not  by  succession  or  renovation.  And  as  for  the 
reasonable  soul  in  men,  it  Is  above  all  question, 
that  it  is  not  engendered  of  the  soul  of  the  parents, 
nor  is  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  living  creatures,  and  also  of 
vegetables,  which  differs  from  that  other  soul 
essentially  and  formally ;  for  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these,  that  same  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
innumerable  other  devices  of  heathens  and  here* 
tics  have  proceeded. 

23.  The  body  of  man  doth  regularly  require 
renovation  by  aliment  every  day,  and  a  body  in 
health  can  scarce  endure  fasting  three  days  toge- 
ther; notwitlistanding,  use  and  custom  will  do 
much,  even  in  this  case ;  but  in  sickness  fasting 
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is  less  gprieyous  to  the  body.  Also,  sleep  doth 
supply  somewhat  to  noarishment;  and  on  the 
other  side,  exercise  doth  require  it  more  abun- 
dantly. Likewise  there  have  some  been  found 
who  sustained  themselves  (almost  to  a  miracle 
in  nature)  a  very  long  lime  without  meat  or 
4lrink. 

24.  Dead  bodies,  if  they  be  not  intercepted  by 
putrefaction,  will  subsist  a  long  time  without  any 
notable  absumption;  but  living  bodies,  not  above 
three  days,  (as  we  said,)  unless  they  be  repaired 
by  nourishment;  which  showeth  that  quick  ah- 
4Bumption  to  be  the  work  of  the  living  spirit,  which 
«ither  repairs  itself,  or  puts  the  parts  into  a  neces- 
sity of  being  repaired,  or  both.  This  is  testified 
by  that  also  which  was  noted  a  little  before, 
namely,  that  living  creatures  may  subsist  some- 
what the  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep : 
now,  sleep  is  nothing  else  but  a  reception  and 
retirement  of  the  living  spirit  into  itself. 

25.  An  abundant  and  continual  effluxion  of 
blood,  which  sometimes  happeneth  in  the  haemorr- 
hoids, sometimes  in  vomiting  of  blood,  the  in- 
ward veins  being  unlocked  or  broken,  sometimes 
by  wounds,  causeth  sudden  death,  in  regard  that 
the  blood  of  the  veins  ministereth  to  the  arteries, 
and  the  blood  of  the  arteries  to  the  spirit. 

26.  The  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  a 
nian,  eating  two  meals  a  day,  receiveth  into  his 
body,  is  not  small ;  much  more  than  he  voideth 
again  either  by  stool,  or  by  urine,  or  by  sweating. 
You  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the  remainder 
goeth  into  the  juices  and  substance  of  the  body. 
It  is  true ;  but  consider,  then,  that  this  addition 
is  made  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  aboundeth 
not  much.  In  like  manner,  though  the  spirit 
be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not  excessively  in  the 
<]uantity. 

27.  It  doth  no  good  to  have  the  aliment  ready, 
in  a  degree  removed,  but  to  have  it  of  that  kind, 
and  so  prepared  and  supplied,  that  the  spirit  may 
work  upon  it;  for  the  staff  of  a  torch  alone  will 
not  maintain  the  flame,  unless  it  be  fed  with  wax, 
neither  can  men  live  upon  herbs  alone.  And 
from  thence  comes  the  inconcoction  of  old  age, 
that  though  there  be  flesh  and  blood,  yet  the 
spirit  is  become  so  penurious  and  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  blood  so  heartless  and  obstinate,  that 
they  hold  no  proportion  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  cast  up  the  accounts  of  the 
needs  and  indigences  according  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  nature.  The  spirit  hath  need 
of  opening  and  moving  itself  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  even  continually,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  every  third  part  of  a  moment, 
of  breathing  every  moment,  of  sleep  and  nourish- 
ment once  within  three  days,  of  the  power  of 
nourishment  commonly  till  eighty  years  be  past ; 
and  if  any  of  these  indigences  be  neglected,  death 
ensueth.    So  there  are  plainly  three  porches  of 


death ;  destitution  of  the  spirit  in  the  moUon,  in 
the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  living  spirit  is 
perpetually  generated  and  extinguished  as  flame 
is,  and  abideth  not  any  notable  time;  for  even 
flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of  its  own  proper  na- 
ture, but  because  it  liveth  amongst  enemies ;  for 
flame  within  flame  endureth.  Now,  the  living 
spirit  liveth  amongst  friends,  and  all  due  obsequi- 
ousness. So  then,  as,  flame  is  a  momentary  sub- 
stance, air  is  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  is 
betwixt  both. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  of  the  spirit  by  the 
destruction  of  the  organs  (which  is  caused  by 
diseases  and  violence)  we  inquire  not  now,  as. 
we  foretold  in  the  beginning,  although  that  also 
endeth  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  teaching 
the  form  of  death  itself,  tiius  much. 

29.  There  are  two  great  forerunners  of  death, 
the  one  sent  from  the  head,  the  other  from  the 
heart ;  convulsion,  and  the  extreme  labour  of  the 
pulse :  for  as  for  the  deadly  hiccough,  it  is  a  kind 
of  convulsion.  But  the  deadly  labour  of  the 
pulse  hath  that  unusual  swiftness,  because  the 
heart  at  the  point  of  death  doth  so  tremble,  that 
the  systole  and  diastole  thereof  are  almost  con- 
founded. There  is  also  conjoined  in  the  pulse  a 
weakness  and  lowness,  and  oftentimes  a  great  in- 
termission, because  the  motion  of  the  heart  faileth, 
and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  the  assault  stoutiy 
or  constantly. 

30.  The  immediate  preceding  signs  of  death 
are,  great  unquietness  and  tossing  in  the  bed, 
fumbling  with  the  hands,  catching  and  graspingr 
hard,  gnashing  with  the  teeth,  speaking  hollow, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  paleness  of  tiie  face, 
the  memory  confused,  speechless,  cold  sweats,  the 
body  shooting  in  length,  lifting  up  the  white  of 
the  eye,  changing  of  the  whole  visage,  (as  the 
nose  sharp,  eyes  holloW,  cheeks  fallen,)  contrac- 
tion and  doubling  of  the  coldness  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  body,  in  some,  shedding  of  blood, 
or  sperm,  shrieking,  breathing  thick  and  short, 
falling  of  the  nether  chap,  and  such  like. 

31.  There  follow  death  a  privation  of  all  sense 
and  motion,  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  as 
of  the  nerves  and  joints,  an  inability  of  the  body 
to  support  itself  upright,  stiffness  of  the  nerves 
and  parts,  extreme  coldness  of  the  whole  body, 
after  a  littie  while  putrefaction  and  stinking. 

Eels,  serpents,  and  the  insects,  will  move  a 
long  time  in  every  part  afler  they  are  cut  asunder, 
insomuch  that  country  people  think  that  the  parts 
strive  to  join  together  again.  Also  birds  will 
flutter  a  great  while  after  their  heads  are  pulled 
oflT;  and  the  hearts  of  living  creatures  will  pant  a 
long  time  after  they  are  plucked  out.  I  remember 
I  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was  bowelled, 
as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being  cast  into 
the  fire,  leaped  at  the  first  at  least  a  foot  and  half 
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in  height,  and  after,  by  degrees,  lower  and  lower, 
for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seyen  or  eight 
minutes.  There  is  also  an  ancient  and  credible 
tradition  of  an  ox  lowing  after  bis  bowels  were 
placked  out.  But  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition 
of  a  man,  who  being  nnder  the  executioner's  hand 
for  high  treason,  after  his  heart  was  plucked  out, 
and  in  the  executioner's  hand,  was  heard  to  utter 
three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which  therefore 
we  said  to  be  more  credible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
sacrifice,  because  the  friends  of  the  party  suffering 
do  usually  give  a  reward  to  the  executioner  to 
despatch  his  office  with  the  more  speed,  that  they 
may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain ;  but  in  sa- 
crifices, we  see  no  cause  why  the  priest  should  be 
so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reviving  those  again  which  fall  into 
sudden  swoonings  and  catalepsies  of  astonish** 
roents,  (in  which  fits  many,  without  help,  would 
utterly  expire,)  these  things  are  used,  putting  into 
their  mouths  water  distilled  of  wine,  which  they 
call  hot  waters,  and  cordial  waters,  bending  the 
body  forward,  stopping  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
hard,  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers,  pulling  the 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts, 
especially  the  face  and  legs,  sudden  casting  of 
cold  water  upon  the  face,  shrieking  out  aloud  and 
suddenly,  putting  rose-water  to  the  nostrils,  with 
vinegar  in  faintings ;  burning  of  feathers,  or  cloth, 
in  the  suffocation  of  the  mother;  but  especially  a 
frying-pan  heated  red-hot,  is  good  in  apoplexies ; 
also  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  helped 
some. 

34.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  men  in 
show  dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or 
carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
earth ;  which  notwithstanding  have  lived  again, 
which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  were  buried 
(the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bruis- 
ing and  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  strug- 
gling of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereof  the 
most  recent  and  memorable  example  was  that  of 
Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a  school- 
man, who  being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant, 
(unfortunately  absent  at  his  burial,  and  who  knew 
his  master's  manner  in  such  fits,)  was  found  in 
that  state :  and  the  like  happened  in  our  days  in 
the  person  of  a  player,  buried  at  Cambridge.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
that  would  needs  make  trial,  in  curiosity,  what 
men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a 
stool,  and  then  letting  himself  fall,  thinking  it 
shoold  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his 
pleasure,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a 
friend  then  present.  He  was  asked  afterward 
what  he  felt ;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but  first  he 
thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great  fire,  and 
burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
dark ;  lastly,  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  sea-water 
green ;  which  colour  is  also  often  seen  by  them 


which  fall  into  swoonings.  I  have  heard  also  of 
a  physician,  yet  living,  who  recovered  a  man  to 
life  which  had  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged 
half  an  hour,  by  frications  and  hot  baths ;  and  the 
same  physician  did  profess,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  long,  so 
his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 

The  Difference  ff  Youth  and  Old  Age. 
To  tbe  lizteenth  Article. 

1.  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  be  con- 
ceived, to  be  quickened  in  the  womb,  to  be  born, 
to  suck,  to  be  weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  first  time  about  the  second  year 
of  age,  to  begin  to  go,  to  begin  to  speak,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  second  time  about  seven  years  of 
age,  to  come  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the 
flowing  of  the  menstrua,  to  have  hairs  about 
the  legs  and  arm-holes,  to  put  forth  a  beard ;  and 
thus  long,  and  sometimes  later,  to  grow  in  sta- 
ture, or  to  come  to  full  years  of  strength  and 
agility,  to  grow  gray  and  bald;  the  menstrua 
ceasing,  and  ability  to  generation,  to  grow  de- 
crepit, ^nd  a  monster  with  three  legs,  to  die. 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  certain  periods, 
hut  they  cannot  be  described  by  years,  as  to 
decay  in  the  memory,  and  the  like,  of  which 
hereafter. 

2.  The  differences  of  youth  and  old  age  are 
these :  a  young  man's  skin  is  smooth  and  plain, 
an  old  man's  dry  and  wrinkled,  especially  about 
the  forehead  and  eyes;  a  young  man's  flesh  is 
tender  and  soft,  an  old  man's  hard  ;  a  young  man 
hath  strength  and  agility,  an  old  man  feels  decay 
in  his  strength,  and  is  slow  of  motion;  a  young 
man  hath  good  digestion,  an  old  man  bad ;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an 
old  man's  salt  and  parched ;  a  young  man's  body 
is  erect  and  straight,  an  old  man's  bowing  and 
crooked ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  steady,  an  old 
man's  weak  and  trembling;  the  humours  in  a 
young  man  are  choleric,  and  his  blood  inclined 
to  heat,  in  an  old  man  phlegmatic  and  melancho- 
lic, and  his  blood  inclined  to  coldness;  a  young 
man  ready  for  the  act  of  Venus,  an  old  man 
slow  unto  it ;  in  a  young  man  the  juices  of  his 
body  are  more  roscid,  in  an  old  man  more  crude 
and  waterish ;  the  spirit  in  a  young  man  plentiful 
and  boiling,  in  an  old  man  scarce  and  jejune ;  a 
young  man's  spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous,  an  old 
man's  eager  and  rare ;  a  young  man  bis  senses 
quick  and  entire,  an  old  man  dull  and  decayed  ; 
a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  entire,  an  old 
man's  weak,  worn,  and  fallen  out ;  a  young  man's 
hair  is  coloured,  an  old  man's  (of  what  colour 
soever  it  were)  gray;  a  young  man  hath  hair, 
an  old  man  baldness ;  a  young  man's  pulse  is 
stronger  and  quicker,  an  old  man's  more  confused 
and  slower ;  the  diseases  of  young  men  are  more 
acute  and  curable,  of  old  men  longer,  and  hard 
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to  cure;  a  young  man^s  wound  a  aoon  close,  an 
old  man*8  later ;  a  young  man's  cheeks  are  of  a 
fresh  colour,  an  old  man's  pale,  or  with  a  black 
blood ;  a  young  man  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
an  old  man  more.  Neither  do  we  know  in  what 
things  old  men  do  improve,  as  touching  their 
body,  save  only  sometimes  in  fatness ;  whereof 
the  reason  is  soon  given,  because  old  men's 
bodies  do  neither  perspire  well  nor  assimilate 
well.  Now,  fatness  is  nothing  else  but  exube- 
rance of  nourishment  above  that  which  is  voided 
by  excrement,  or  which  is  perfectly  assimilated. 
Also,  some  old  men  improve  in  the  appetite  of 
feeding,  by  reason  of  the  acid  h amours,  though 
old  men  digest  worst.  And  all  these  things 
which  we  have  said,  physicians  negligently 
enough  will  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  which  are  things  of  no 
worth  for  use.  This  is  certain,  dryness  in  the 
coming  on  of  years  doth  forego  coldness;  and 
bodies,  when  they  come  to  the  top  and  strength 
of  heat,  do  decline  in  dryness,  and  after  that  fol- 
lows coldness. 

3.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man. 
at  Poictiers  in  France,  I  conversed  familiarly 
with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man, 
but  something  talkative,  who  afterwards  grew  to 
be  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  was  wont  to  inveigh 
against  the  mannere  of  old  men,  and  would  say, 
that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen  as  their  bodies 
are,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed.  Be- 
sides, being  in  love  with  his  own  wit,  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds  have 
some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel  to  the  pu- 
trefactions of  their  bodies :  for  the  dryness  of 
their  skin,  he  would  bring  in  impudence ;  for  the 
hardness  of  their  bowels,  unmerciful ness ;  for  the 
lippitude  of  their  eyes,  an  evil  eye,  and  envy;  for 
the  casting  down  of  their  eyes,  and  bowing  their 
body  towards  the  earth,  atheism ;  (for,  saith  he, 
they  look  no  more  op  to  heaven  as  they  are  wont ;) 
for  the  trembling  of  their  membere,  irresolutions 
of  their  decrees  and  light  inconstancy ;  for  the 
bending  of  their  fingers,  as  it  were  to  catch,  rapa- 
city and  covetousness ;  for  the  buckling  of  their 
knees,  fearfuiness;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity ;  and  other  things  which  I  have  for^ 
gotten.  But,  to  be  serious,  a  young  man  is  mo- 
dest and  shamefaced,  an  old  man's  forehead  is 
hardened ;  a  young  man  is  full  of  bounty  and 
mercy,  an  old  man's  heart  is  brawny ;  a  young 
man  is  affected  with  a  laudable  emulation,  an  old 
man  with  a  malignant  envy ;  a  young  man  is  in- 
clined to  religion  and  devotion,  by  reason  of  his 
fervency  and  inexperience  of  evil,  an  old  man 
cooleth  in  piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  cha- 
rity, and  long  converaation  in  evil,  and  likewise 
through  the  difficulty  of  his  belief;  a  young 
man's  desires  are  vehement,  an  old  man's  mod^ 
rate ;  a  young  man  is  light  and  movable,  an  old 


man  move  grave  and  constant ;  a  young  man  is 
given  to  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  homaoity, 
an  old  man  to  covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  own 
self,  and  seeking  his  own  ends ;  a  young  man  is 
confident  and  full  of  hope,  an  old  man  diffident, 
and  given  to  suspect  most  things;  a  young  man 
is  gentle  and  ohsaqnions,  an  old  man  froward 
and  disdainful ;  a  young  man  is  sincere  and  open* 
hearted,  an  old  man  eautelous  and  close ;  a  young 
man  is  given  to  desire  great  things,  an  old  man 
to  regard  things  necessary  ;  a  young  man  thinks 
well  of  the  present  times,  an  old  man  prefeneth 
times  past  before  them ;  a  young  man  reverenceth 
his  superiors,  an  old  man  is  more  forward  to  tax 
them;  and  many  other  things,  which  pertain 
rather  to  mannera  than  the  present  inquisition. 
Notwithstanding,  old  men,  as  in  some  things 
they  improve  in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their 
minds,  unless  they  be  altogether  out  of  date; 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  apt  for  invention, 
so  they  excel  in  judgment,  and  prefer  safe  things, 
and  sound  things,  before  specious.  Also,  they 
improve  in  garrulity  and  ostentation,  for  they  seek 
the  fruit  of  speech  while  they  are  less  able  for  ac- 
tion. So  as  it  was  not  absurd  that  the  poets  feigned 
old  Tython  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 


MOVABLE  CANONS  OF  THE  DURATION 
OF  LIFE  AND  FORM  OF  DEATH. 

CAIfON  I. 

Corwurr^ion  is  not  caused^  unlen  thai  which  is 
departed  vfith  hy  one  body  pandh  into  another. 

THE    EXPLICATION. 

There  is  in  nature  no  annihilating,  or  reducing^ 
to  nothing.  Therefore,  that  which  is  consumed 
is  either  resolved  into  air,  or  turned  into  some 
body  adjacent.  So  we  see  a  spider,  or  fiy,  or  ant 
in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more  stately  monument 
than  kings  are;  to  be  laid  up  for  eternity, 
although  they  be  but  tender  things,  and  soon  dis- 
sipated. But  the  matter  is  this,  that  there  is  no 
air  by,  into  which  they  should  be  resolved,  and 
the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  heterogeneous, 
that  it  receives  nothing  of  them.  The  like  we 
conceive  would  be  if  a  stick,  or  root,  or  some 
such  thing  were  buried  in  quicksilver;  also  wax, 
and  honey,  and  gums,  have  the  same  operation, 
but  in  part  only. 

CANON  II. 

Tftere  is  in  every  tangible  body  a  apirit^  covered 
and  eneompaued  with  the  groaeer  parte  of  the  bo^f 
and  from  it  all  eonaumpUon  and  dinohUion  hath 
the  beginning. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

No  body  known  onto  us  here  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  earth  is  without  a  spirit,  either  by  attsna^ 
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lion  and  coneoetion  from  the  haat  of  the  heaven* 
1y  bodies,  or  by  some  other  way ;  for  the  concavi- 
ties of  tangible  things  receive  not  vacuum,  bat 
either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing.  And 
this  spirit  whereof  we  speak,  is  not  from  virtue,  or 
energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  but  plainly  a  body,  rare 
and  invisible ;  notwithstanding,  circumscribed 
by  place,  quantitative,  real.  Neither,  again, 
is  that  spirit  air,  (no  more  than  wine  is  water,) 
but  a  body  rarefied,  of  kin  to  air,  though  much 
different  from  it.  Now,  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  (being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion) 
would  last  a  long  time;  but  the  spirit  is  that 
which  troubleth,  and  plucketh,  and  undermineth 
them,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  the  body, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spi- 
rit ;  and  then  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  tiie 
body,  as  that  newly  made,  fly  away  together  by 
degrees.  This  is  best  seen  by  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  in  bodies  dried  through  perspiration; 
for  neither  all  that  which  is  issued  forth  was 
spirit  when  the  body  was  ponderous,  neither 
was  it  not  spirit  when  it  issued  forth. 

CANON   III. 

The  tpirii  iaauing  forth  drieth  ,•  dekUnsd  and 
working  within  tiiher  mtUdhy  or  piUrefieth^  or 
pivifieih, 

THK  EXPLICATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit ;  to  are- 
foction,  to  colloquatioo,  putrefaction,  to  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  A  refaction  is  not  the  proper 
work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts  after 
the  spirit  issued  forth;  for  then  they  contract 
tiiemselves  partly  by  their  flight  of  vacuam,  part- 
ly by  the  union  of  the  homogeneals ;  as  appears 
in  all  things  which  aM  arefied  by  age,  and  in  the 
drier  sort  of  bodies  which  have  passed  the  fire ; 
as  bricks,  charcoal,  bread.  CoUoquation  is  the 
mere  work  of  the  spirit ;  neither  is  it  done,  but 
when  they  are  exeited  by  heat;  for  when  the 
spirits,  dilating  themselves,  yet  not  getting  forth, 
do  insinuate  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
grosser  parts,  and  so  make  them  soft  and  apt  to 
run,  as  it  is  in  the  metals  and  wax ;  for  metals, 
and  all  tenacious  things,  are  apt  to  inhibit  the 
spirit;  that  being  excited,  it  issuetii  not  forth. 
Putrefaction  is  a  mixed  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
of  the  grosser  parts ;  for  the  spirit  (which  before 
restrained  and  bridled  the  parts  of  the  thing) 
being  partly  issued  forth,  and  partly  enfeebled, 
all  things  in  the  body  do  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  homogeneities,  or  (if  you  will)  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  that  which  was  spirit  in  it  is  congregated 
to  itself,  whereby  things  putrefied  begin  to  have 
an  ill  savoar;  the  oily  parts  to  themselves, 
whereby  things  putrefied  have  that  .slipperiness 
and  nnctuosity ;  the  watery  parts  also  to  thera- 
seWes,  the  dregs  to  themselves ;  whence  follow- 
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eth  that  eonfusion  in  bodies  pntnified.  But 
generation  or  vivification  is  a  work  also  mixed  of 
the  spirit  and  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  fiir  different 
manner ;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it 
swelletii  and  moveth  locally;  and  the  grosser 
parts  are  not  dissolved,  bnt  follow  the  motion  of 
the  spirit ;  and  are,  as  it  were,  blown  out  by  it, 
and  extruded  into  divers  figures,  from  whence 
cometh  that  generation  and  organization;  and, 
therefore,  vivification  is  always  done  in  a  matter 
tenacious  and  clammy,  and  again  yielding  and 
soft,  that  there  may  be  both  a  detention  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  a  gentle  session  of  the  parts, 
according  es  the  spirit  forms  them.  And  this  is 
seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatures,  whether  they  be  engendered 
of  putrefaction,  or  of  sperm,  for  in  all  these 
things  there  is  manifestly  seen  a  matter  hard  to 
break  through,  easy  to  yield. 

CANON  IV. 

In  all  living  creatures  there  are  two  kinda  of 
spirits  t  liffeless  spirits,  sttch  as  are  in  bodies  inam- 
mate ;  and  a  vital  spirit  superadded* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

It  was  said  before,  that  to  procure  long  life, 
the  body  of  man  must  be  considered ;  first,  as 
inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment; 
secondly,  as  animate,  and  repaired  by  nourish- 
ment. For  the  former,  consideration  gives  laws 
touching  consumption,  the  latter  touching  repara- 
tion. Therefore  we  must  know,  that  there  are  in 
human  flesh  bones,  membranes,  organs ;  finally^ 
in  all  the  parts  such  spirits  diffused  in  the  sub- 
stance of  them  while  they  are  alive,  as  there  are 
in  the  same  things  (flesh,  bones,  membranes,  and 
the  rest)  separated  and  dead,  such  as  also  remain 
in  a  carcass;  but  the  vital  spirit,  although  it 
ruleth  them,  and  hath  some  consent  with  them, 
yet  it  is  far  differing  from  them,  being  integral, 
and  subsisting  by  itself.  Now,  there  are  two 
special  differences  betwixt  the  liveless  spirits  and 
the  vital  spirits.  The  one,  that  the  liveless  spirits 
are  not  continued  to  themselves,  bnt  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  and  encompassed  witii  a  gross  body, 
which  intercepts  them,  as  air  is  mixed  with  snow 
or  froth ;  but  the  vital  spirit  is  all  continued  to  itself 
by  certain  conduit  pipes  through  which  it  passeth, 
and  is  not  totally  intercepted.  And  this  spirit  is 
twofold  also;  the  one  branched,  only  passing 
through  small  pipes,  and,  as  it  were,  strings,  the 
other  hath  a  cellar  also,  so  as  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued to  itself,  but  also  congregated  in  a  hollow 
space  in  reasonable  good  quantity,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  body ;  and  in  that  cell  is  the 
fountain  of  the  rivulets  which  branch  from  thence. 
The  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  ignobler  sort  of  creatures  are  but 
narrow,  insomuch  that  the  spirits  in  them  seem 
scattered  over  their  whole  body,  rather  than  celled ; 
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as  may  be  seen  in  serpents,  eels,  and  flies,  whereof 
every  of  their  parts  move  along  after  they  are  cot 
asunder.  Birds  also  leap  a  good  while  after  their 
heads  are  pulled  off,  becaase  they  have  little  heads 
and  little  cells.  Bat  the  nobler  sort  of  creatures 
have  those  ventricles  larger,  and  man  the  largest 
of  all.  The  other  difference  betwixt  the  spirits 
is,  that  the  vital  spirit  hath  a  kind  of  enkindling, 
and  is  like  a  wind  or  breath  compounded  of  flame 
and  air,  as  the  juices  of  living  creatures  have  both 
oil  and  water.  And  this  enkindling  ministereth 
peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  the  smoke 
which  is  inflammable,  even  before  the  flame  con- 
ceived, is  hot,  thin,  and  movable,  and  yet  it  is 
quite  another  thing  after  it  is  become  flame ;  but 
the  enkindling  of  the  vital  spirits  is  by  many  de- 
grees gentler  than  the  softest  flame,  as  of  spirit 
of  wine,  or  otherwise;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  great 
part  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance,  that  it  should 
be  a  mystery  or  miracle,  both  of  a  flammeous  and 
aereous  nature. 

CANON  V. 

T%e  natural  aeUona  are  proper  to  the  several 
partMf  but  it  U  the  vilal  spirit  that  excites  and 
sharpens  them, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seve- 
ral members,  follow  the  nature  of  the  members 
themselves,  (attraction,  retention,  digestion,  assi- 
milation, separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  even 
sense  itself,)  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
several  organs,  (the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
gall,  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest,)  yet  none  of 
these  actions  would  ever  have  been  actuated  but 
by  the  vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
heat  thereof;  as  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn 
another  iron,  nnless  it  had  been  excited  by  the 
loadstone ;  nor  an  egg  would  ever  have  brought 
forth  a  bird,  unless  the  substance  of  the  hen  had 
been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the  cock. 

CANON  VI. 

7[%e  Uveless  spirits  are  next  eonsubstantial  to  air ; 
the  vital  spirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  rf 
fiamc, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  explication  of  the  precedent  fourth  canon 
is  also  a  declaration  of  this  present  canon.  But 
yet  further,  from  hence  it  is,  that  all  fat  and  oily 
things  continue  long  in  their  being.  For  neither 
doth  the  air  much  pluck  them,  neither  do  they 
much  desire  to  join  themselves  with  air.  As  for 
that  conceit,  it  is  altogether  vain,  that  flame 
should  be  air  set  on  fire,  seeing  flame  and  air  are 
no  less  heterogeneal,  than  oil  and  water.  But 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  that  the  vital 
spirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  of  flame ; 
it  must  be  understood,  that  they  do  this  more  than 


the  Uveless  spirits,  not  that  they  are  more  flamy 
than  air. 


CANON  VII. 

T%e  spirit  hath  two  desires^  one  of  multiplying 
itseff'^  the  other  of  fiying  forth^  and  congregating 
itself  with  the  connaturals. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  canon  is  understood  of  the  Uveless  spirits  ; 
for  as  for  the  second  desire,  the  vital  spirit  doth 
most  of  all  abhor  flying  forth  of  the  body,  for  it 
finds  no  connatural  here  below  to  join  withal. 
Perhaps  it  may  sometimes  fly  to  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body,  to  meet  that  which  it  loveth ; 
but  the  flying  forth,  as  I  said,  it  abhorreth.  Bat 
in  the  Uveless  spirits  each  of  these  two  desires 
holdeth.  For  to  the  former  this  belongeth,  every 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwelleth 
unhappily;  and,  therefore,  when  it  finds  not  a 
like  unto  itself,  it  doth  so  much  the  more  laboor 
to  create  and  make  a  like,  as  being  in  a  great 
solitude,  and  endeavour  earnestly  to  multiply 
itself,  and  to  prey  upon  the  volatile  of  the  grosser 
parts,  that  it  may  be  increased  in  quantity.  As 
for  the  second  desire  of  flying  forth,  and  betaking 
itself  to  the  air,  it  is  certain,  that  all  light  things 
(which  are  ever  movable)  do  willingly  go  unto 
their  likes  near  unto  them,  as  a  drop  of  water  is 
carried  to  a  drop,  flame  to  flame ;  but  much  more 
this  is  done  in  the  flying  forth  of  spirit  into  the 
air  ambient,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle 
like  unto  itself,  but  also  as  unto  the  globe  of  the 
connaturals.  Meanwhile  this  is  to  be  noted,  that 
the  going  forth,  and  flight  of  the  spirit  into  air  is 
a  redoubled  action*  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the  air,  for  the 
common  air  is  a  needy  thing,  and  receiveth  all 
things  speedily,  as  spirits,  odours,  beams,  sounds, 
and  the  like. 

CANON  VIII. 

Spirit  detained,  if  it  have  no  possibility  rf  begeU 
ting  new  spirits f  intenerateth  the  grosser  parts, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  is  not  accomplished 
but  upon  those  things  which  are  in  some  degree 
near  to  the  spirit,  such  as  are  humid  bodies.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  grosser  parts  (amongst  which  the 
spirit  converseth)  be  in  a  remote  degree,  although 
the  spirit  cannot  convert  them,  yet  (as  much  as  it 
can)  it  weakeneth,  and  softeneth,  and  subdueth 
them,  that  seeing  it  cannot  increase  in  quantity, 
yet  it  will  dwell  more  at  large,  and  live  amongst 
good  neighbours  and  friends.  Now,  this  aphorism 
is  most  useful  to  our  end,  because  it  tendeth  to 
the  inteneration  of  the  obstinate  parts  by  the  deten- 
tion of  the  spirit. 
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CAHOV  IX. 

The  inttneraium  cf  the  harder  parte  eonteth  to 
good  effect  when  the  apirit  neither  flielh  forth^  nor 
begetteth  new  apirit, 

THE  CXPLICATION. 

This  canon  solveth  the  knot  and  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  intenerating  by  the  detention  of 
the  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  not  flying  forth  wasteth 
all  within,  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  the  intenera- 
tion  of  the  parts  in  their  subsistence,  but  rather 
they  are  dissolved  and  corrupted.  Therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  detention,  the  spirits  ought  to  be 
cooled  and  restrained,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
active. 

CANON  X. 

The  heat  of  the  apirit^  to  keep  the  body  freeh  and 
greent  (Mght  to  be  robuatf  not  eager. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

'  Also,  this  canon  pertaineth  to  the  solving  of 
the  knot  aforesaid,  bat  it  is  of  a  much  larger  ex- 
tent, for  it  setteth  down  of  what  temperament  the 
heat  in  the  body  ought  to  be  for  the  obtaining  of 
long  life.  Now,  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits 
be  detained,  or  whether  they  be  not.  For,  how- 
soever, the  heat  of  the  spirits,  must  be  such,  as  it 
may  rather  turn  itself  upon  the  hard  parts,  than 
waste  the  soft ;  for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other 
intenerateth.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  available 
to  the  well  perfecting  of  assimilation ;  for  such  a 
heat  doth  excellently  excite  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  withal  doth  excellently  prepare  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated.  Now,  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  heat  ought  to  be  these.  First,  that 
it  be  slow,  and  heat  not  suddenly.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  not  very  intense,  but  moderate.  Thirdly, 
that  it  be  equal,  not  incomposed;  namely,  in- 
tending and  remitting  itself.  Fourthly,  that  if 
this  heat  meet  any  thing  to  resist  it,  it  be  not 
easily  suffocated  or  languish.  The  operation  is 
exceeding  subtile ;  but  seeing  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  it  is  not  to  be  deserted.  Now,  in 
those  remedies  which  we  propounded  to  invest 
the  spirits  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  which  we 
call  operative,  not  predatory,  we  have  in  some 
sort  satisfied  this  matter. 

CANON  XI. 

7%e  eondenaing  of  the  tpirita  in  their  eubstanee  ia 
available  to  long  life, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  subordinate  to  the  next  prece- 
dent ;  for  the  spirit  condensed  receiveth  all  those 
four  properties  of  heat  whereof  we  speak ;  but  the 
ways  of  condensing  them  are  set  down  in  the 
first  of  the  ten  operations. 


CANON  XII. 

7^  apirit  in  great  quantity  haateneth  more  to 
flying  forth^  and  preyeth  upon  the  body  more  than 
in  amall  quantity. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  clear  of  itself,  seeing  mere  quan* 
tity  doth  regularly  increase  virtue.  And  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger  they  are  the 
stronger  they  break  forth,  and  the  more  speedily 
they  consume.  And,  therefoxe,  over-great  plenty, 
or  exuberance  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether  hurtful 
to  long  life;  neither  need  one  wish  a  greater 
store  of  spirits,  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
functions  of  life,  and  the  office  of  a  good  repa* 
ration. 

CANON  XIII. 

The  apirit  equally  diaperaed^  maketh  leaa  haate  to 
fly  forth^  and  preyeth  leaa  upon  the  body^  than  un^ 
equally  placed, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

Not  only  abundance  of  spirits,  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  is  hurtful  to  the  duration  of  things,  but 
also  the  same  abundance,  unevenly  placed,  is,  in 
like  manner,  hurtful;  and,  therefore,  the  more  the 
spirit  is  shred  and  inserted  by  small  portions,  the 
less  it  preyeth ;  for  dissolution  ever  beginneth  at 
that  part  where  the  spirit  is  loser.  And,  there- 
fore, both  exercise  and  frications  conduce  much 
to  long  life,  for  agitation  doth  fineliest  diffuse  and 
commix  things  by  small  portions. 

CANON   XIV. 

7^  inordinate  and  aubauUory  motion  of  the  api* 
rita  doth  more  haaten  to  going  forth^  and  doth  prey 
upon  the  body  more  than  the  conatant  and  equaL 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  inanimates  this  canon  holds  for  certain,  for 
inequality  is  the  mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in 
animates  (because  not  only  the  consumption  is 
considered,  but  the  reparation,  and  reparation 
proceedeth  by  the  appetites  of  things,  and  appe- 
tite is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holdeth  not  rigor- 
ously ;  but  it  is  so  far  forth  to  be  received,  that 
this  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  or  inter- 
change, than  a  confusion ;  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
stant in  inconsistency. 

CANON  XV. 

The  apirit  in  a  body  (f  a  aolid  compoaure  m  de- 
tainedf  though  unwillingly, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

All  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity, 
but  yet  in  proportion  to  their  density  or  rarity ;  for 
the  more  rare  the  bodies  be,  the  more  do  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  thrust  into  small  and  narrow 
passages ;  for  water  will  go  into  a  passage  which 
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dast  will  not  go  into,  and  air  which  water  will  not 
go  into ;  nay,  flame  and  spirit  which  air  will  not 
go  into.  Notwithstanding,  of  this  thing  there  are 
some  boands,  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  much  trans- 
ported with  the  desire  of  going  forth,  that  it  will 
saffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or  be 
driren  into  over-straight  pores  and  passages ;  and, 
therefore,  if  tho  spirit  be  encompassed  with  a 
hard  body,  or  else  with  an  unctuous  and  tenacious, 
(which  is  not  easily  divided,)  it  is  plainly  bound, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  imprisoned,  and  layeth  down 
the  appetite  of  going  out;  wherefore  we  see  that 
metals  and  stones  require  a  long  time  for  their 
spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit  be  excited 
by  the  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  dissevered 
with  conoding  and  strong  waters.  The  like  rea- 
son is  there  of  tenacious  bodies,  such  as  are  gums, 
save  only  that  they  are  melted  by  a  more  gentle 
heat;  and  therefore  the  juices  of  the  body  hard,  a 
close  and  compact  skin,  and  the  like,  (which  are 
procured  by  the  dryness  of  the  aliment,  and  by 
exercise,  and  by  the  coldness  of  the  air,)  are  good 
for  long  life,  because  they  detain  the  spirit  in 
close  prison,  that  it  goeth  not  forth. 

CANON  XVI. 

In  oily  and  fai  thing»  the  ipirit  m  detained  toil- 
Ungly^  though  they  he  not  tenaeiout. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  spirit,  if  it  be  not  irritated  by  the  antipathy 
of  the  body  enclosing  it,  nor  fed  by  the  over-mnch 
likeness  of  that  body,  nor  solicited  nor  invited  by 
the  external  body,  it  makes  no  great  stir  to  get 
out;  all  which  are  wanting  to  oily  bodies,  for 
they  are  neither  so  pressing  upon  the  spirits  as 
hard  bodies,  nor  so  near  as  watery  bodies,  neither 
have  they  any  good  agreement  with  tha  air  am- 
bient. 

CANON   XVII. 

The  speedy  flying  forth  of  the  watery  humour 
conserves  the  oily  the  longer  in  his  being, 

THE  EXPIilOATlON. 

We  said  before,  that  the  watery  humonra,  as 
being  consubstantial  to  the  air,  fly  forth  sootiest; 
the  oily  later,  as  having  small  agreement  with 
the  air.  Now,  whereas  these  two  humoura  are  in 
most  bodies,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  watery  doth 
in  a  sort  betray  the  oily,  for  that  issuing  forth  in- 
sensibly carrieth  this  together  with  it  Therefore, 
there  is  nothing  more  furthereth  the  conservation 
of  bodies,  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  which 
causeth  the  watery  humour  to  expire,  and  inviteth 
not  the  oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoyeth  the  proper 
nature.  And  this  tendeth  not  only  to  the  inhibit- 
ing of  putrefaction,  (though  that  also  followeth,) 
but  to  the  conservation  of  greenness.  Hence  it 
is,  that  gentle  frications,  and  moderate  exercises, 
causing  rather  perspiration  than  sweating,  con- 
duce much  to  long  life. 


cANoir  xTm. 
Mr  exelmded  eoitferreth  to  long  Ufe^  tfntktr  t«»- 

THE   EXPUCATION. 

We  said  a  little  before,  that  the  flying  forth  of 
the  spirit  is  a  redoubled  action,  from  the  appetite 
of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  air;  and,  therefore,  if 
either  of  these  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  there  is 
not  a  little  gained.  Notwithstanding,  divere  in- 
conveniences follow  hereupon,  which  how  they 
may  be  prevented  we  have  showed  in  the  second 
of  our  operations. 

CANON  XIX. 

Youthful  sffirits  inserted  into  an  old  body^  might 
soon  turn  nature's  course  back  again* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  the  nppemioet 
wheel,  which  tumeth  about  the  other  wheels  in 
the  body  of  man ;  and  therefore  in  the  intention 
of  long  life,  that  ought  to  l>e  firet  placed.  Here- 
unto may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  eaaier  and 
more  expedite  way  to  alter  the  spirits,  than  to 
other  operations.  For  the  operation  upon  the 
spirits  is  twofold ;  the  one  by  aliments,  which  is 
slow,  and  as  it  were,  about;  the  other,  (and  that 
twofold,^  which  is  sudden,  and  goeth  directly  to 
the  spints,  namely,  hy  vapours,  or  by  the  afieo- 
tions. 

CANON  XX. 

Juices  ff  the  body  hard  and  ro^d  are  good  for 
long  life. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  plain,  seeing  we  showed  before, 
that  hard  things,  and  oily  or  roscid,  are  hardly 
dissipated;  notwithstanding,  there  is  diflference, 
(as  we  also  noted  in  the  tenth  operation,)  that 
juice  somewhat  hard  is  indeed  less  dissipable, 
but  then  ft  is  withal  less  reparable ;  therefore,  a 
convenience  is  interlaced  with  an  inconvenience, 
and  for  this  cause  no  wonderful  matter  will  be 
achieved  by  this.  But  roscid  juice  will  admit 
both  operations ;  therefore  this  would  be  princi- 
pally endeavoured. 

CANON  XXI. 

Whatsoever  is  tf  thin  parts  to  penetrate^  and  yet 
hath  no  acrimony  to  bite^  begette^  roscid  juices. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  more  hard  to  practise  than  to 
underetand.  For  it  is  manifest,  whatsoever  pene- 
trateth  well,  but  yet  with  a  sting  or  tooth,  (as  do 
all  sharp  and  sour  things,)  it  leaveth  behind  it, 
wheresoever  it  goeth,  some  mark  or  print  of  dry* 
ness  and  cleaving,  so  that  it  hardeneth  the  juices, 
and  chappeth  the  parts;  contrarily,  whatsoever 
things  penetrate  through  their  thinness  merely» 
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as  it  were  by  stealth,  and  by  way  of  insinuation 
urithoQt  violence,  they  bedew  and  water  in  their 
passage.  Of  which  sort  we  have  recounted 
many  in  the  fourth. and  seventh  ooerations. 

OANON  XZII. 

Jissimilaiion  is  heti  done  when  all  local  moHon  m 
6xptndtd» 

THE  EXPLlCiLTlOlf. 

■ 

This  canon  we  have  sufficiently  explained  in 
our  discourse  upon  the  eighth  operation. 

CANOft  XXIII. 

Mmentation  from  without^  at  least  some  other 
way  than  by  the  stomachy  is  most  profitable  for  long 
/i^e,  ^it  can  be  done. 

TBB   BXPLICATIOIf. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  done  by  nu- 
trition ask  a  long  time,  but  those  which  are  done 
by  embracing  of  the  like  (as  it  is  in  infusions) 
require  no  long  time.  And,  therefore,  alimenta- 
tion from  without  would  be  of  principal  use ;  and 
BO  much  the  more,  because  the  faculties  of  con- 
coction decay  in  old  age ;  so  that  if  there  could 
be  some  auxiliary  nutritions  by  bathing,  unctions, 
or  else  by  clysters,  these  things  in  conjunction 
might  do  much,  which  single  are  less  available. 

CANON  XXIV. 

Where  the  concoction  is  weak  to  thrust  forth  the 
aliment,  there  the  outward  parts  should  be  strengthen- 
ed to  call  forth  the  aliment. 

THE    EXPLICATION. 

That  which  is  propounded  in  this  canon,  is  not 
the  same  thing  with  the  former,  for  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  outward  aliment  to  be  attracted  inward, 
another  for  the  inward  aliment  to  be  attracted  out- 
ward; yet  herein  they  concur,  that  they  both 
help  the  weakness  of  the  inward  concoctions, 
though  by  divers  ways. 

CANON  XXV. 

Jill  sudden  renovation  of  the  body  is  wrought 
either  by  the  spirit,  or  by  malaeissations, 

THE   BXPUCATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and 
parts ;  to  both  these  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long 
and  about;  but  it  is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by 
vapours,  and  by  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts 
by  malacissations.  But  this  is  diligently  to  be 
noted,  that  by  no  means  we  confound  alimenta- 
tion from  without  with  malacissation ;  for  the 
intention  of  malacissation  is  not  to  nourish  the 
parts,  but  only  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
nourished. 


CANON  XXVI. 

Malacissation  is  wrought  by  eonsuhstatUials,  by 
imprinters,  and  by  closers  up* 

THE   EXPUCATION. 

The  reason  is  manifest,  for  that  consobstantiale 
do  properly  supple  the  body,  imprinters  do  carry 
in,  closers  up  do  retain  and  bridle  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposite  to  malacissation. 
And,  therefore,  (as  we  described  in  the  ninth 
operation,)  malacissation  cannot  well  be  done  at 
once,  but  in  a  course  or  order.  First,  by  excluding 
the  liquor  by  thickness ;  for  an  outward  and  gross 
infusion  doth  not  well  compact  the  body ;  that 
which  entei^th  must  be  subtile,  and  a  kind  of 
vapour.  Secondly,  by  intenerating  by  the  consent 
of  consubstantials :  for  bodies  upon  the  touch  of 
those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
them,  open  themselves,  and  relax  their  pores. 
Thirdly,  imprinters  are  convoys,  and  insinuate 
into  the  parts  the  consubstantials,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  gentle  astringents  doth  somewhat  restrain 
the  perspiration.  But  then,  in  the  fourth  place, 
follows  that  great  astriction  and  closure  up  of  the 
body  by  emplasteration,  and  then  afterwards  by 
inunction,  until  the  supple  be  turned  into  solid, 
as  we  said  in  the  proper  place. 

CANON  XXVII. 

Frequent  renovation  of  the  parts  reparable, 
watereth  and  reneweth  the  less  reparable  also. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  in  the  preface  to  this  history,  that  the 
way  of  death  was  this,  that  the  parts  reparable 
died  in  the  fellowship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ; 
so  that  in  the  reparation  of  these  same  less  repa- 
rable parts,  all  our  fovoes  would  be  employed. 
And,  therefore,  being  admonish^  by  Aristotle's 
observation  touching  plants,  namely,  that  the 
putting  forth  of  new  shoots  and  branches  re* 
fresheth  the  body  of  the  tree  in  the  passage;  we 
conceive  the  like  reason  might  be,  if  the  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  were  often  renewed, 
that  thereby  the  bones  themselves,  and  mem- 
branes, and  other  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  less  reparable,  partly  by  the  cheerful 
passage  of  the  juices,  partly  by  that  new  clothing 
of  the  young  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  watered 
and  renewed. 

CANON  XXVIll. 

Refrigeration,  or  cooling  of  the  body,  whieh 
passeth  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomach,  tt 
useful  for  long  Ufe* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  at  hand ;  for  seeing  a  refrigera- 
tion not  temperate,  but  powerful,  (especially  of  the 
blood,)  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  long  life ; 
this  can  by  no  means  be  effected  from  within  aa 
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much  as  is  requisite,  without  the  destraction  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 


CANON   XXIX. 

T%at  intermixing,  or  entangling,  that  as  well 
eontumption  as  reparation  are  the  works  of  heat,  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  long  life, 

THK   EXPLICATION. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  the 
natures  of  things  intermixed,  when  as  that  which 
helpeth  in  one  respect,  hurteth  in  another;  there- 
fore men  must  proceed  herein  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  discreet  practice.  For  our  part,  we 
have  done  so  far  as  the  matter  will  bear,  and  our 
memory  senreth  us,  by  separating  benign  heats 
from  hurtful,  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both. 

CANON   XXX. 

Curing  tf  diseases  is  effected  by  temporary  m«- 
dieines  ,*  but  lengthening  <f  life  requireth  observation 
of  diets* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Those  things  which  come  by  accident,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  are  removed,  cease  again :  but  the 
continual  course  of  nature,  like  a  running  river, 
requires  a  continual  rowing  and  sailing  against 
the  stream,  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
diets.  Now,  diete  are  of  two  kinds ;  set  diets, 
which  are  to  be  observed  at  certain  times,  and 
familiar  diet,  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  our 
daily  repast  But  the  set  diete  are  the  more 
potent,  that  is,  a  course  of  medicines  for  a  time ; 
for  those  things  which  are  of  so  great  virtue  that 
they  are  able  to  turn  nature  back  again,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  strong,  and  more  speedily 
altering,  than  those  which  may  without  danger  be 
received  inte  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  the  reme- 
dies set  down  in  our  intentions,  you  shall  find 
only  three  set  diete,  the  opiate  diet,  the  diet 
malacissant  or  supplying,  and  the  diet  emaciant 
and  renewing.  But  amongst  those  which  we 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  be  used  daily, 
the  most  efficacious  are  these  that  follow,  which 
also  co(ne  not  far  short  of  the  virtue  of  set  diete. 
Nitre,  and  the  subordinates  to  nitre ;  the  regiment 
of  the  aflfections,  and  course  of  our  life ;  refrigera- 
tors which  pass  not  by  the  stomach;  drinks 
roscidating,  or  engendering  oily  juices ;  besprink- 
ling of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  matter,  as 
pearls,  certain  woods,  competent  unctions  to  keep 
out  the  air  and  to  keep  in  the  spirit.  Heaters  from 
without,  during  the  assimilation  after  sleep; 
avoiding  of  those  things  which  inflame  the  spirit, 
and  put  it  into  an  eager  heat,  as  wine  and  spices. 
Lastly,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  those 
things  which  endue  the  spirite  with  a  robust 
heat,  as  saffron,  crosses,  garlic,  elecampane,  and 
compound  opiates. 


CANON  XXXI. 

7^  living  spirit  is  instantly  extinguished,  ^  it 
be  deprived  either  cf  motion,  or  of  refrigerationj  or 
of  aliment, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Namely,  these  are  those  three  which  before  we 
called  the  porches  of  death,  and  they  are  the  pro- 
per and  immediate  passions  of  the  spirit.  For  all 
the  organs  of  the  principal  parte  serve  hereunto, 
that  these  three  offices  be  performed ;  and  again, 
all  destruction  of  the  organs  which  is  deadly 
brings  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  one  or  more 
of  these  three  fail.  Therefore  all  other  things  are 
the  divers  ways  to  death,  but  they  end  in  these 
three.  Now,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  parte  is  the 
organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeous  and  divine. 

CANON  xxxit. 

Flame  is  a  momentary  substance,  air  a  fixed  ^ 
the  living  spirit  in  creatures  is  of  a  nuddk  nature. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

This  matter  stends  in  need  both  of  a  higher 
indagation,  and  of  a  longer  explication  than  ia 
pertinent  to  the  present  inquisition.  Meanwhile 
we  must  know  this,  that  flame  is  almost  every 
moment  generated  and  extinguished ;  so  that  it  ia 
continued  only  by  succession ;  but  air  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  is  not  dissolved ;  for  though  air  begeta 
new  air  out  of  watery  moisture,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  old  air  still  remains ;  whence  cometh  that 
superoneration  of  the  air  whereof  we  have  spoken 
in  the  title  De  Ventis.  But  spirit  is  participant 
of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and  air,  even  as  the 
nourishroente  thereof  are,  as  well  oil,  which  ia 
homogeneous  to  flame,  as  water,  which  is  homo- 
geneous to  air;  for  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
either  of  oily  alone,  or  of  watery  alone,  but  of 
both  together ;  and  though  air  doth  not  agree  well 
with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water,  yet  in  a  mixed 
body  they  agree  well  enough.  Also  the  spirit 
hath  from  the  air  his  easy  and  delicate  imprea- 
sions  and  yieldings,  and  from  the  flame  his  noble 
and  potent  motions  and  activities.  In  like  manner 
the  duration  of  spirit  is  a  mixed  thing,  being 
neither  so  momentary  as  that  of  flame,  nor  so 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  much  the  rather  it 
followeth  not  the  condition  of  flame,  for  that  flame 
iteelf  is  extinguished  by  accident,  namely,  by 
contraries,  and  enemies  environing  it ;  but  spirit 
is  not  subject  to  the  like  conditions  and  necessi- 
ties. Now,  the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  lively 
and  florid  blood  of  the  small  arteries  which  are 
inserted  into  the  brain;  but  this  reparation  is 
done  by  a  peculiar  manner,  of  which  we  speak 
not  now. 

ENn  OF  THian  part  of  the  instau ratio. 


THE  FOURTH  PART 
OF  THE  GREAT  INSTAURATION. 


SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE  INTELLECT;  OR,  THREAD 

OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


It  would  bb  difficalt  to  find  fault  with  tnose 
who  affirm  that  «•  nothing  is  known/'  if  they  had 
tempered  the  rigour  of  their  decision  by  a  soften- 
ing explanation.  For,  should  any  one  contend, 
that  science  rightly  interpreted  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  through  their  causes,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  causes  constantly  expands,  and  by 
gradual  and  successive  concatenation  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  the  very  loftiest  parts  of  nature,  so  that 
the  knowledge  of  particular  existences  cannot  be 
properly  possessed  without  an  accurate  compre- 
hension of  the  whole  of  things ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover,  what  can  reasonably  be  observed  in 
reply.  For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  allege,  that  the 
true  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  to  be  attained  be- 
fore the  mind  has  a  correct  conception  of  its 
causes :  and  to  claim  for  human  nature  such  a  cor- 
rect conception  universally,  might  justly  be  pro- 
nounced perhaps  not  a  little  rash,  or  rather  the 
proof  of  an  ill-balanced  mind.  They,  however, 
of  whom  we  are  waiting,  shrink  not  from  thus  de- 
secrating the  oracles  of  the  senses,  which  must 
lead  to  a  total  recklessness.  Nay,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  they  even  spared  their  false  accusations, 
the  very  controversy  itself  appears  to  originate  in 
an  unreasonable  and  contentious  spirit;  since, 
independently  of  that  rigid  truth  to  which  they 
refer,  there  still  remains  such  a  wide  field  for 
human  exertion,  that  it  would  be  preposterous,  if 
not  symptomatic  of  an  unsettled  and  disturbed 
intellect,  in  the  anxious  grasping  at  distant  ex- 
tremes, to  overlook  such  utilities  as  are  obvious 
and  near  at  hand.  For,  however  they  may  seek, 
by  introducing  their  distinction  of  true  and  pro- 
bable, to  subvert  the  certainty  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  superseding  the  use  or  practically 
affecting  the  pursuit  of  it,  yet,  in  destroying  the 
hope  of  effectually  investigating  truth,  they  have 
cut  the  very  sinews  of  human  industry,  and  by  a 
promiscuous  license  of  disquisition  converted 
what  should  have  been  the  labour  of  discovery, 
into  a  mere  exercise  of  talent  and  disputation. 

We  cannot,  however,  deny,  that  if  there  be 


any  fellowship  between  the  ancients  and  oar* 
selves,  it  is  principally  as  connected  with  this 
species  of  philosophy :  as  we  concur  in  many 
things  which  they  have  judiciously  observed  and 
stated  about  the  varying  nature  of  the  senses,  the 
weakness  of  human  judgment,  and  the  propriety 
of  withholding  or  suspending  assent;  to  which 
we  might  add  innumerable  other  remarks  of  a 
similar  tendency.  So  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  and  ourselves  is,  that  they  affirm 
•«  nothing  can  be  perfectly  known  by  any  method 
whatever;  we,  that  *' nothing  can  be  perfectly 
known  by  the  methods  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  pursued.'*  Of  this  fellowship  we  are 
not  at  all  ashamed.  For  the  aggregate,  if  it  con- 
sists not  of  those  alone  who  lay  down  the  above- 
mentioned  dogma  as  their  peremptory  and  un- 
changeable opinion,  but  of  such  also  as  indiieotly 
maintain  it  under  the  forms  of  objection  and 
interrogatory,  or  by  their  indignant  complaints 
about  the  obscurity  of  things,  confess,  and,  as  it 
were,  proclaim  it  aloud,  or  suffer  it  only  to  transpire 
from  their  secret  thoughts  in  occasional  and  ambi- 
guous whispers ;  the  aggregate,  I  say,  comprises, 
you  will  find,  the  far  most  illustrious  and  profound 
of  the  ancient  thinkers,  with  whom  no  modem  need 
blush  to  be  associated ;  a  few  of  them  may,  per- 
haps, too  magisterially  have  assumed  to  decide 
the  matter,  yet  this  tone  of  authority  prevailed 
only  during  the  late  dark  ages,  and  now  main- 
tains its  ground  simply  through  a  spirit  of  party, 
the  inveteracy  of  habit,  or  mere  carelessness  and 
neglect. 

Yet,  in  the  fellowship  here  spoken  of,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
great  men  alluded  to,  as  to  the  premises  of  our 
opinions,  in  our  conclusions  we  differ  from  them 
most  widely.  Our  discrepancies  may,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  they 
asserting  the  absolute,  and  we  the  modified  in- 
competency of  the  human  intellect;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  is  this,  that  as  they  neither  point  out, 
nor,  in  fact,  profess  to  expect  any  remedy  for  the 
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defect  in  qaesiion,  they  wholly  give  ap  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  thus,  by  denying  the  certainty  of  the 
senses,  plack  up  science  from  its  rery  foundation ; 
whereas,  we,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  me- 
thod, endeavour  to  regulate  and  correct  the  aber^ 
rations  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect. 
The  consequence  is,  that  they,  thinking  the  die 
finally  cast,  turn  aside  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
fascinating  ramblings  of  genius ;  while  we,  by 
our  different  view  of  the  subjeot,  are  constrained 
to  enter  upon  an  arduous  and  distant  province, 
which  we  unceasingly  pray  we  may  administer 
to  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  introductory  part  of  our  progress  we  de- 
scribed in  our  second  book,  which,  having 
entered,  in  the  third  we  treated  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe,  and  on  history,  plunging 
into  and  traversing  tho  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of 
nalnre,  hers  overshadowed  (as  by  foliage)  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  experiments ;  there  per- 
plexed and  entangled  (as  by  thorns  and  briers) 
with  the  subtil ty  of  aeute  commentations. 

And  now,  perhaps,  by  our  advance  from  the 
woods  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
reached  a  more  disengaged,  but  yet  a  more  ardu- 
ous station.  For,  from  history  we  shall  proceed 
by  a  firm  and  sure  track,  new  indeed,  and  hitherto 
unexplored,  to  universal s.  To  these  paths  of 
contemplation,  in  truth,  might  appositely  be  ap- 
plied the  celebrated  and  oflen  quoted  jiltustration 
of  the  **•  double  road  of  active  life,*'  of  which 
one  branch,  at  first  even  and  level,  conducted  the 
traveller  to  places  precipitous  and  impassable; 
the  other,  though  steep  and  rough  at  the  entrance, 
terminated  in  perfect  smoothness.  In  a  similar 
manner,  he  who,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  inqui- 


ries, lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  principles  in 
the  science,  and,  with  immovable  reliance  upon 
them,  disentangles  (as  he  will  with  little  effort) 
what  he  bandies, if  he  advances  steadily  onward, 
not  flinching  out  of  excess  either  of  self-confi- 
dence or  of  self-distrust  from  the  object  of  his 
pursuit,  will  find  he  is  joiinieying  in  the  first  of 
these  two  tracks ;  and  if  he  can  endure  to  suspend 
his  judgment,  and  to  mount  gradually,  and  to 
climb  by  regular  succession  the  height  of  things, 
like  so  many  tops  of  mountains,  with  persevering 
and  indefatigable  patience,  he  will  in  due  time 
attain  the  very  uppermost  elevations  of  natore, 
where  his  station  will  be  serene,  his  prospects 
delightful,  and  his  descent  to  all  the  practical 
arts  by  a  gentle  slope  perfectly  easy. 

It  is  therefore,  our  purpose,  as  in  the  second 
book  we  laid  down  the  precepts  of  genuine  and 
legitimate  disquisition,  so  in  this  ta  propound 
and  establieh,  with  reference  to  the  variety  of  sub* 
jects,  illustrative  examples ;  and  that  in  the  form 
which  we  think  most  agreeable  to  truth,  and  regard 
as  approved  and  authorized.   Yet,  we  do  not  alter 
the  customary  fashion,  as  well  to  all  the  constitnent 
parts  of  this  formula  on  absolute  necessity,  as  if 
they  were  universally  indispensable  and  inviola- 
ble :  for  we  do  not  hold,  that  the  industry  and  the 
happiness  of  man  are  to  be  indissolubly  bound, 
as  it  were,  to  a  single  pillar.    Nothing,  indeed, 
need  prevent  those  who  possess  great  leisure,  or 
have  surmounted  tho  difficulties  infallibly  en- 
countered in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
from  carrying  onward  the  process  here  pointed 
out.    On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  true  art  is  always  capable  of  advancing. 

F.  W. 
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That  person,  in  our  judgment,  showed  at  once 
both  his  patriotism  and  his  discretion,  who,  when 
he  was  asked,  **  whether  he  had  given  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens the  best  code  of  laws,**  replied,  <•  the 
best  which  they  could  bear."  And,  certainly, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking 
rightly,  (which  is  little  better,  indeed,  than  dream- 
ing rightly,  if  they  do  not  labour  to  realize  and 
effectuate  the  object  of  their  meditations,)  will 
pursue  not  what  may  be  abstractedly  the  best, 
but  the  best  of  such  things  as  appear  most  likely 
to  be  approved.  We,  however,  do  not  feel  our- 
selves privileged,  notwithstanding  our  great  affec- 
tion for  the  human  commonwealth,  our  common 
country,  to  adopt  this  legislatorial  principle  of 
selection ;  for  we  have  no  authority  arbitrarily  to 
prescribe  laws  to  man's  intellect,  or  the  general 
nature  of  things.  It  is  our  office,  as  faithful  secre- 
taries, to  receive  and  note  down  as  such  have  been 
enacted  by  the  voice  of  nature  herself;  and  our 
trustiness  must  stand  acquitted,  whether  they  are 
accepted,  or  by  the  suffrage  of  general  opinions 
rejected.  Still  we  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 
in  times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who 
will  both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  the 
choicest  of  those  things,  and  solicitous  also  to 
carry  them  to  perfection;  and,  with  this  confi- 
dence, we  will  never,  by  God's  help,  desist  (so  long 
as  we  live)  from  directing  our  attention  thither- 
ward, and  opening  their  fountains  and  uses,  and 
investigating  the  lines  of  the  roads  leading  to 
them. 

Yet,  anxious  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  common  concern,  in 
aspiring  to  the  greater,  we  do  not  condemn  the 
inferior,  for  those  are  frequently  at  a  distance, 
while  these  are  at  hand  and  around  us,  nor  though 
we  offer  (as  we  think)  more  valuable  things,  do 
we  therefore  put  our  veto  upon  things  received 
and  ancient,  or  seek  to  cover  their  estimation 
with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  earn- 
estly wish  them  to  be  amplified  and  improved, 
and  held  in  increased  regard ;  as  it  is  no  part  of 
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our  ambition  to  withdraw  men,  either  all,  or  alto- 
gether, or  all  at  once,  from  what  is  established 
and  current.  But  as  an  arrow,  or  other  missile, 
while  carried  directly  onward,  still,  nevertheless, 
during  its  progress  incessantly  whirls  about  in 
rapid  rotation ;  so  we,  while  hurrying  forward  to 
more  distant  objects,  are  carried  round  and  round 
by  these  popular  and  prevalent  opinions.  And, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  fair  services  of  this  common  reason  and  these 
popular  proofs ;  and  shall  place  whatever  conclu- 
sions have  been  discovered  or  decided  through 
their  medium  (which  may,  indeed,  have  much  of 
truth  and  utility  in  them)  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
any  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  in  derogation 
of  what  we  have  above  stated  about  the  incompe- 
tency of  both  this  reason  and  of  these  proofs. 
We  have  rather,  in  fact,  thrown  out  the  preceding 
hints,  as  it  were,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as,  feeling  their  progrress  impeded  by  an  ac- 
tual want  either  of  talent  or  of  leisure,  wish  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  ancient  tracts  and 
precincts  of  science,  or,  at  least,  not  to  venture 
beyond  their  immediately  contiguous  domains; 
since  we  conceive  that  the  same  speculations 
may  (like  tents  or  resting-places  on  the  way) 
minister  ease  and  rest  to  such  as,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  seek  the  true  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  find  it;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
slight  degree,  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
infuse  into  his  mind  ideas  somewhat  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  nature  of  things,  This 
result,  however,  we  are  far  from  anticipating  in 
confidence  of  any  faculty  which  we  ourselves 
possess,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  any  one 
even  of  moderate  abilities,  yet  ripened  mind,  who 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  lay  aside  his  idols^ 
and  to  institute  his  inquiries  anew,  and  to  inves- 
tigate with  attention,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  truths  and  computations  of 
naturad  history,  will,  of  himself,  by  his  genuine 
and  native  powers,  and  by  his  own  simple  anti- 
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cipations  penetrate  more  profoundly  into  nature 
than  he  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  the  moet 
extensive  course  of  reading,  by  indefinite  abstract 
speculations,  or  by  continual  and  repeated  dispu- 
tations; though  he  may  not  have  brought  the 
ordinary  engines  into  action,  or  have  adopted  the 
prescribed  formula  of  interpretation. 

In  this,  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  demanding  for  our  own  dogma  the  au- 
thority which  we  have  withheld  from  those  of 
the  ancients.  We  would  rather,  indeed,  testify 
and  proclaim,  that  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be 


ourselves  peremptorfly  bound  by  what  we  are 
about  to  bring  forward,  of  whatever  character  it 
may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  oar 
secondary  and  inductive  philosophy.  This  resnlt 
of  our  meditations  we  have  determined  to  offer 
loosely,  and  unconfined  by  the  eiroumscription  of 
method ;  deeming  this  a  form  both  better  adapted 
to  sciences  newly  springing  up  as  from  an  old 
stock,  and  more  suitable  to  a  writer  whose  pre- 
sent object  it  is  not  to  constitute  an  ait  from  com- 
bined, but  to  institute  a  free  investigation  of  indi- 
vidual existences.  F.  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS 


[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN.] 


OP  THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OF  THE  SEA 


The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  attempted  bj  the  ancients  and 
then  neglected,  resumed  by  the  moderns,  but 
rather  frittered  away  than  rigorously  agitated  in 
a  variety  of  opinions,  is  generally,  with  a  hasty 
anticipation,  directed  to  the  moon,  because  of 
certain  correspondences  between  that  motion,  and 
the  motion  of  that  orb.  But  to  a  careful  inquirer 
certain  traces  of  the  truth  are  apparent,  which 
may  lead  to  surer  conclusions.  Wherefore,  to 
proceed  without  confusion,  we  must  first  distin- 
guish the  motions  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
thoughtlessly  enough  multiplied  by  some,  are  in 
reality  found  to  be  only  five ;  of  these  one  alone 
is  eccentric,  the  rest  regular.  We  may  mention 
first  the  wandering  and  various  motions  of  what 
are  called  currents :  the  second  is  the  great  six- 
hours  motion  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  advance  to  the  shore,  and  retire  twice 
a  day,  not  with  exact  precision,  but  with  a  varia- 
tion, constituting  monthly  periods.  The  third  is 
the  monthly  motion  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
cycle  of  the  diurnal  motion  periodically  recurring : 
the  fourth  is  the  half-monthly  motion,  formed  by 
the  increase  of  the  tides  at  new  and  full  moon, 
more  than  at  half-moon :  the  fifth  is  the  motion, 
once  in  six  months,  by  which,  at  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  are  increased  in  a  more  marked  and 
signal  manner. 

It  is  the  second,  the  great  six-hours  or  diurnal 
motion,  which  we  propose  for  the  present  as  the 
principal  subject  and  aim  of  our  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  others  only  incidentally  and  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  that  motion. 

First,  then,  as  relates  to  the  motion  of  currents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  form  it  the  waters  are 
either  confined  by  nanow  passages,  or  liberated 
by  open  spaces,  or  hasten  as  with  relaxed  rein, 
down  declivities,  or  rush  against  and  ascend  ele- 
vations, or  glide  along  a  smoo^,  level  bottom,  or 
are  rufiled  by  furrows  and  irregularities  in  the 
channel,  or  fall  into  other  currents,  oi;  mix  with 
them  and  become  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
or  are  affected  by  the  annual  or  trade  winds, 


which  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  That 
in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  causes,  they 
vary  their  states  of  flow  and  eddy,  both  as  relates 
to  extending  and  widening  the  motion  itself,  and 
to  the  velocity  and  measure  of  the  motion ;  and 
thus  produce  what  we  term  currents.  Thus,  in 
the  seas  the  depth  of  the  basin  or  channel,  the 
occurrence  of  whirlpools  or  submarine  rocks,  the 
curvature  of  the  shore,  gulfs,  bays,  the  various 
position  of  islands,  and  the  like,  have  great  effect, 
acting  powerfully  on  the  waters,  their  paths,  and 
agitations  in  all  possible  directions,  eastward  and 
westward,  and  in  like  manner  northward  and 
southward ;  wherever,  in  fact,  such  obstacles, 
open  spaces,  and  declivities  exist  in  their  respect- 
ive formations.  Let  us  then  set  aside  this  par- 
ticular, and,  so  to  speak,  casual  motion  of  the 
waters,  lest  it  should  introduce  confusion  in  the 
inquisition  which  we  now  pursue.  For  no  one 
can  raise  and  support  a  denial  of  the  statement 
which  we  are  presently  to  make,  concerning  the 
oatural  and  eaihoHe  motions  of  the  seas,  by 
opposing  to  it  this  motion  of  the  currents,  as  not 
at  all  consistent  with  our  positions.  For  the  cur- 
rents are  mere  compressions  of  the  water,  or 
extrications  of  it  from  compression :  and  are,  as 
as  we  have  said,  partial,  and  relative  to  the  local 
form  of  the  land  or  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
winds.  And  what  we  have  said  is  the  more 
necessary  to  be  recollected  and  carefully  noted, 
because  that  universal  movement  of  the  ocean  of 
which  we  now  treat  is  so  gentle  and  slight,  as  to 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  the  cur- 
rents, to  fall  into  their  order,  and  to  give  way,  be 
agitated,  and  mastered  by  their  violence.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  manifest  particularly  from  this 
fact,  that  the  motion  of  ebb  and  flow,  simply,  is 
not  perceptible  in  midsea,  especially  in  seas 
broad  and  vast,  but  only  at  the  shores.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  as  inferior 
in  force,  it  disappears,  and  is  as  it  were  annihi- 
lated amidst  the  currents ;  except  that  where  the 
currents  are  favourable,  it  lends  them  some  aid 
and  impetuosity,  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
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are  adverse  considerably  restrains  them.  Waivinfjr 
then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  we  proceed  to  the 
four  regrular  motions ;  that  in  the  six  hours,  in  the 
month,  in  the  half  month,  and  in  six  months,  of 
which  the  sexhorary  motion  alone  seems  to  pro- 
dace  and  develope  the  ordinary  tide,  the  monthly 
to  determine  that  motion  and  define  its  renewal ; 
the  half-monthly  and  half-yearly  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  cover 
and  quit  agaip  a  certain  extent  of  shore,  both  vary 
at  various  hours,  and  according  to  the  momentum 
and  quantity  of  the  water ;  whence  these  three 
other  motions  are  rendered  more  perceptible. 

We  must,  therefore,  contemplate,  singly  and 
specifically,  as  we  purposed,  the  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that 
this  motion,  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  of  these 
two :  either  the  motion  of  an  eUvaiion  and  depre*- 
Btonj  or  the  motion  of  a  progreasion  of  the  waters. 
The  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  we  under- 
stand to  be  such,  as  is  found  in  boiling  water, 
mounting  and  subsiding  alternately  in  a  caldron : 
the  motion  of  progression  to  be  such  as  is  ob- 
served in  water  carried  in  a  basin,  which  quitting 
the  one  side,  is  projected  to  the  opposite.  Now, 
that  the  motion  we  treat  of  is  not  of  the  former 
sort,  is  in  the  first  place  suggested  by  this  fact, 
that  in  difierent  parts  of  the  world  the  tides  vary 
accotding  to  the  times,  so  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  floods  and  accumulations  of  the  mass 
of  waters,  in  others  at  the  same  hours  ebb  and 
diminutions.  Now,  the  waters,  if  they  did  not 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  rose  ebullient  from 
the  bottom,  ought  to  rise  everywhere  at  once, 
and  to  subside  together.  For  we  see  those  two 
other  motions,  the  monthly  and  half  monthly,  in 
full  movement  and  operation  at  the  same  periods 
throughout  the  globe.  For  the  waves  increase 
at  the  equinoxes  in  all  parts,  not  in  certain  places 
under  the  equator,  or  in  others  under  the  tropics : 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  half-monthly  motion. 
For,  everywhere  over  the  world,  the  waters  are 
elevated  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  nowhere  at 
half-moon.  The  waters,  therefore,  are  manifestly 
raised,  and  again  depressed  in  these  two  motions, 
and  like  the  heavenly  bodies  have  their  apogees 
and  perigees.  But  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  which  we  now  discuss,  the  contrary  takes 
place,  an  unequivocal  sign  of  progressive  motion. 
Besides,  ere  we  set  down  the  flow  of  the  sea  as 
an  elevation  of  the  waters,  we  ought  to  consider 
a  little  more  carefully  how  that  elevation  can  take 
place.  For  the  swelling  must  either  be  produced 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  mass  of  waters,  or 
from  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  fluid  in  that 
mass,  or  from  simple  elevation  of  the  mass  or 
body.  The  third  supposition  we  must  dismiss 
entirely.  For  if  the  water  united  in  the  same 
body  were  lifted  up,  a  vacuum  would  necessarily 
be  left  between  the  earth  and  the  under  face  of 
the  water,  there  being  no  body  ready  to  succeed 


and  supply  its  place.     If  there  were  a  fresh 
quantity  of  water  added,  it  roust  be  by  flowing' 
and  eruption  from  the  earth.  If  there  were  dilata- 
tion only,  this  must  take  place  either  by  solution 
into  greater  rarity,  or  by  a  tendency  to  approach 
another  body,  which,  as  it  were,  evokes  the 
waters,  attracts  them,  and  lifts  them  to  greater 
elevation.     And,  doubtless,  that   state  of   the 
waters,  whether  considered  as  ebullition,  or  rare- 
faction, or  harmony  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  cannot  seem  incredible,  that  is, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time,  in  which  such  swell- 
ings and  accretions  may  gather  and  accumulate. 
Therefore  the  diflerence  observable  between  the 
ordinary,  and  the  half-monthly  tide,  or  the  most 
copious  of  all,  the  half-yearly  one,  in  which  the 
addition  to  the  mass  of  waters  is  not  equal  to 
the  diflerence  between  ordinary  ebb  and  flow,  and 
has  besides  a  large  interval  of  time  insensibly  to 
form,  may,  on  the  hypothesis  of  elevation  and 
depremon^  be  consistently  explained.     But  that 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  should  burst  forth  as  to 
explain  that  diflerence  which  is  found  between 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  that  this  should  take  place 
with  such  extreme  rapidity,  namely,  twice  a  day, 
as  if  the  earth,  according  to  the  fantastic  notion 
of  Apollonius,  performed  respiration,  and  breathed 
waters  every  six  hours,  and  then  again  inhaled 
them,  is  very  hard  to  believe.    And  let  no  man 
be  misled  by  the  unimportant  fiact  that  in  some 
places  wells  are  said  to  have  a  simultaneous  mo- 
tion with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  whence  one 
might  conjecture,  that  waters  enclosed  in  the 
entrails  of  the  earth  boil  up  in  like  manner,  in 
which  case  that  swelling  of  the  waters  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  progressive  motion.    For  the  an- 
swer is  an  easy  one,  that  the  flow  of  the  sea  bj 
its  encroachment  may  perforate  and  gorge  many 
hollow  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  turn  the 
course  of  subterraneous  waters,  or  cause  a  rever- 
beration of  the  enclosed  air,  which  by  a  continued 
series  of  impulsions  may  raise  the  water  in  this 
sort  of  wells.     Accordingly,  this  does  not  take 
place  in  all  wells,  nor  even  in  many,  which  ought 
to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  mass  of  waters  had  a 
property  of  periodically  boiling  up,  and  a  harmony 
with  the  tide.    But,  on  the  contrary,  this  rarely 
happens,  so  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  miracle, 
because,  in  fact,  such  apertures  and  spiracles  as 
reach  from  wells  to  the  sea,  without  circuity  or 
impediment,  are  very  rarely  found ;  nor  is  it  un- 
important to  mention,  what  some  relate,  that  in 
deep  pits  situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  air 
becomes  thick  and  suffocating  at  the  time  of  ebb, 
from  which  it  may  seem  manifest,  not  that  the 
waters  1)011  up,  (for  none  are  seen  to  do  so,)  but 
that  the  air  is  reverberated.     No  doubt,  there  is 
another  objection,  not  despicable,  but  of  great 
weight,  every  way  deserving  of  an  answer,  one 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  careful  observation^ 
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mud  tbat  not  ineidentally,  bat  a  thing  especially 
and  of  purpose  inquired  into  and  discovered, 
namely,  that  the  water  at  the  opposite  shores  of 
Euope  and  of  Florida  ebb  at  the  same  hours 
from  both  shores,  and  do  not  qnit  the  shore  of 
Europe  when  they  roll  to  the  shore  of  Florida, 
like  water  (as  we  have  said  before)  agitated  in  a 
basin,  but  are  manifestly  raised  and  depressed  at 
either  shore  at  onoe.  But  a  clear  solution  of  this 
objection  will  be  seen  in  the  observations  which 
shall  presently  be  made  about  the  path  and  pro- 
gression of  the  ocean ;  the  substance,  however, 
is  this ;  that  the  waters,  setting  out  in  their  course 
from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  obstructed  by  the 
remora  of  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  are  impelled  along  the  Atlantic  from  south 
to  north ;  so  that  it  is.no  wonder  if  they  are  driven 
against  either  shore  equally  at  the  same  time,  as 
waters  are  wont  to  be,  which  are  propelled  from 
the  sea  into  estuaries  and  up  the  channels  of 
rivers,  evidently  showing  that  the  motion  of  the 
sea  is  progressive  as  respects  the  rivers,  and  yet 
that  it  at  once  inundates  both  shores.  Notwith- 
standing, according  to  our  custom  we  freely  con- 
fess, and  would  have  men  observe  and  remember, 
that  if  it  is  found  in  experience  that  the  tide  ad- 
Tsnces  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  China , 
and  Peru,  as  on  that  of  Europe  and  Florida,  this 
our  opinion,  that  ebb  and  flow  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  sea,  must  be  repudiated. 

For  if  the  flow  of  the  sea  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  shores,  as  well  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  as  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  there  are  not  in  the  universe  any  shores 
remaining,  at  which  a  corresponding  ebb,  at  the 
same  time,  might  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  objection.  Bat  we  propose  with  confidence 
of  a  trial  of  this  by  experiment,  to  whose  test  we 
submit  our  cause :  for  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  were  the  general  result  of  a  trial  of  this  fact 
through  the  world  known  to  us,  this  compact  of 
nature  would  be  found  effected  on  sufiSciently 
reciprocal  conditions,  namely,  that  at  any  given 
hour  as  much  reflux  took  place  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  as  flow  in  others.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  may 
be  affirmed  progressive. 

Now  follows  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause  and 
what  combination  of  things  this  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow  arises  and  is  presented  to  view.  For  all 
the  great  movements  (if  these  be  regular  and  pei^ 
petual)  are  not  isolated,  or  (to  use  here  an  expres- 
sion of  the  astronomers)  ferine^  but  have  some- 
thing in  nature  with  which  they  move  harmoni- 
ously. Therefore  those  motions,  as  well  as  the 
half-monthly  one  of  increase  as  the  monthly  of 
reparation,  appear  to  accord  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon ;  and  again  the  half-monthly,  or  equinoctial, 
with  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  also  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  water,  with  the  approxi- 
mation and  revolution  in  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly 


bodies.  Notwithstanding,  it  will  not  immedi- 
ately follow  from  this,  and  we  would  have  men 
note  the  observation,  that  those  things  which 
agree  in  their  periods  and  curriculum  of  time,  or 
even  in  their  mode  of  relation,  are  of  a  nature 
subjected  the  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  respect- 
ively as  cause  and  effect.  Thus  we  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  aflSrm,  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  ought 
to  be  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior  mo- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  them ;  or  that  the 
sun  end  moon  (as  is  commonly  said)  have  domi- 
nion over  these  motions  of  the  sea,  although  such 
notions  are  easily  insinuated  into  our  minds  from 
veneration  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  but  in  that 
very  half-monthly  motion,  if  it  be  rightly  noted, 
it  were  a  new  and  surprising  kind  of  subjection 
to  influence,  that  the  tides  at  new  and  at  full 
moon  should  be  afiected  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  moon  is  affected  in  contrary  ways ;  and 
many  other  things  might  be  instanced,  destroying 
similar  fancies  of  this  sort  of  dominant  influence, 
and  leading  to  this  inference,  that  those  corres- 
pondences arise  from  the  catholic  affections  of 
matter,  from  the  primary  concatenation  of  causes, 
and  connexion  of  things;  not  as  if  such  were 
governed  the  one  by  the  other,  but  both  flowed 
from  the  same  sources  and  from  joint  causes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  remains  true, 
as  we  have  said,  that  nature  delights  in  harmony, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  isolated  or  soli- 
tary. We  must  therefore  look,  in  treating  of  the 
sexhorary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  seia,  with  what 
other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  harmonize. 
And  first  we  must  inquire  with  respect  to  the 
moon,  in  what  manner  that  motion  blends  rela- 
tions or  natures  with  the  moon.  But  this  we  do 
not  see  prevail  except  in  the  monthly  repairing 
of  the  moon,  for  the  periodical  course  of  six  hours 
has  no  affinity  with  the  monthly  course ;  nor  again 
are  the  tides  found  to  follow  any  aflfections  of  the 
moon.  For,  whether  the  moon  be  crescent  or 
waning,  whether  She  be  under  the  earth  or  above 
the  earth,  whether  her  elevation  above  the  horizon 
be  higher  or  lower,  whether  her  position  be  in  the 
zenith  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  relations  do 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  correspond  with  her. 

Therefore,  leaving  the  moon,  let  us  inquire 
concerning  other  correspondences;  and  from  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  certain 
that  the  diurnal  motion  is  the  shortest,  and  is 
accomplished  in  the  least  period  of  time,  that  is, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  therefore 
in  harmony  with  this,  that  the  motion  of  which 
we  inquire,  which  is  yet  three  times  shorter  than 
the  diurnal  one,  should  be  referred  immediately 
to  that  motion  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
heavenly  ones.  But  this  notion  has  no  great 
weight  with  us  in  this  matter.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  more  influence  with  us,  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed,  that,  though  the  motion  of  the 
waters  is  slower  by  innumerable  degrreea,  still  \\ 
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is  referable  to  a  common  measare.  For  the  space 
of  six  hours  is  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion, 
which  space  (as  we  said)  is  found  in  that  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
measure  of  the  moon's  motion.  Whereupon  this 
belief  sinks  deep  into  our  mind,  and  looks  as  it 
were  an  oracular  truth,  that  this  motion  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  diurnal  motion.  With  this, 
therefore,  as  a  basis,  we  shall  proceed  to  a 
thorough  inquiry :  and  we  think  that  the  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  in  three  points  of  investi- 
gation. 

The  first  is,  whether  that  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  regions  of  heaven,  or  descends, 
and  penetrates  to  the  lower  parts  1  The  second 
is,  whether  the  seas  move  regularly  from  east  to 
west,  as  the  heaven  does  I  The  third,  whence  and 
how  that  six  hours*  motion  of  the  tides  takes  place 
which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, with  a  difference  falling  in  with  the  measure 
of  the  moon's  motion.  Now,  as  relates  to  the 
first  inquiry,  we  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation, 
or  of  turning  from  east  to  west,  is  not  properly  a 
motion  merely  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  mani- 
festly of  the  universe,  and  a  primary  motion  in  all 
the  great  fluids,  found  to  prevail  from  the  highest 
part  of  heaven  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters, 
in  direction  the  same  in  all,  in  impulse,  that 
is,  in  rapidity  and  slowness,  widely  different;  in 
such  wise,  however,  that  in  an  order  not  in  the 
least  confused,  the  rapidity  is  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bodies  approach  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
Now  this,  it  seems,  may  be  taken  as  a  probable 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  motion  is  not 
limited  to  the  heavens,  because  it  prevails  and  is 
in  force  through  so  great  a  depth  of  heaven  as 
lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the  moon, 
(a  space  much  more  extensive  than  that  between 
the  moon  and  the  earth,)  with  a  regular  diminution ; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  nature  does  not  at  any 
point  abruptly  break  off  a  harmonious  motion  of 
this  kind,  diffused  through  such  vast  spheres  and 
gradually  lessening.  And  that  this  is  so  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evinced  by  two  inconsistencies, 
which  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For, 
since  the  planets  visibly  perform  a  diurnal  motion, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  motion  natural  and 
self-moved  in  all  the  planets,  we  must  unavoida- 
bly have  recourse  for  an  explanation  either  to  the 
supposition  of  the  primum  mobile,  which  is  evi- 
dently opposed  to  nature ;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  is  a  notion  extravagant  enough, 
if  we  look  to  the  methods  of  nature.  Therefore, 
the  motion  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodies.  And, 
quitting  heaven,  that  motion  is  most  distinctly 
visible  in  the  inferior  comets;  which,  though 
lower  than  the  orb  of  the  moon,  evidently  move 
from  east  to  west.  For,  though  they  have  their 
solitary  and  eccentric  motions,  yet  in  performing 
them  they  for  a  time  have  a  common  movement, 
|Id4  Are  borne  along  with  the  motion  of  the  ether, 


and  with  the  same  conTeraion :  bat  in  tlie  tropics 
they  are  not  generally  so  confined,  nor  move  is 
the  regular  course,  but  sometimea  straggle  to- 
wards the  poles,  yet,  neTevtheleas,  porsoe  their 
rotatory  motion  from  east  to  west.  And  thus  tbit 
motion,  though  it  suffers  great  diminution,  since 
the  nearer  it  descends  towards  earth  the  con- 
version is  performed  in  smaller  circles,  and  nuns 
slowly,  still  remains  powerful,  so  as  to  travefie 
great  d  istances  in  a  short  time.  For  these  comets 
are  carried  round  the  whole  circamfeience,  both 
of  the  earth  and  the  lower  atmosphere,  in  tlw 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  excess  of 
one  or  two  hours  more.  But  after,  by  a  contiooed 
descent,  it  has  reached  these  regions  upon  which 
the  earth  acts,  this  motion,  not  only  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  earth's  nature  and  infloeoee, 
which  represses  and  lowers  circular  motion,  but 
also  by  a  substantial  immissicm  of  the  particles 
of  its  matter,  by  means  of  vapours  and  gross  ex- 
halations, becomes  infinitely  relaxed,  and  almost 
falls  off,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  wholly  annihilated 
or  ceases,  but  remains  feeble  and  verging  to  imper* 
ceptible.  For  mariners  now  begin  to  confess  that 
between  the  tropics,where,  in  the  open  sea,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  is  best  perceived  ;  and  where  the  air 
itself,  as  well  as  heaven,  revolves  in  a  larger  circle, 
and  therefore  more  rapidly,  that  a  perennial  and 
gentle  breeze  blows  from  east  to  west,  insomuch 
that  those  who  wish  to  use  the  south-west  wind 
often  seek  and  avail  themselves  of  it  outside  the 
tropics.  Consequently,  this  motion  is  not  extin- 
guished, but  becomes  languid  and  obscure,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  outside  the  tropics.  Yet, 
even  outside  the  tropics,  in  our  own  part  of  the 
globe,  Europe,  at  sea,  in  serene  and  peaeefid 
weather,  there  is  observed  a  certain  wind,  which 
is  of  the  same  species ;  we  may  even  conjectun 
that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  where 
the  east  wind  is  sharp  and  dry,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  south-west  winds  are  cherishing  and  hu- 
mid, does  not  depend  merely  on  the  ciicnmstance 
that  the  one  blows  from  a  continent,  the  other  from 
the  ocean,  but  on  this,  that  the  breath  of  the  east 
wind,  since  it  is  in  the  same  train  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  air,  accelerates  and  heightens  that 
motion,  and  therefore  disperses  and  rarefies  the 
air,  but  that  of  the  west  wind,  which  is  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  makes  it 
rebound  upon  itself,  and  become  inspissated.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  neglected,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  number  of  common  observations,  that 
tho  clouds  which  are  in  motion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  air  generally  move  from  east  to  west; 
while  the  winds  about  the  earth's  surface  gene- 
rally blow  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way. 
And  if  they  do  not  this  always,  the  reason  is 
this,  that  there  are  sometimes  opposite  winds, 
some  acting  on  the  high,  others  on  the  lowest 
exhalations.  Now,  those  blowing  on  high,  if 
they  be  adverse,  confound  the  real  motion  of  the 
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air.  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  then,  that  the  motion 
is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  heaven. 

Then  follows  in  order  the  second  inquisition : 
whether  the  waters  more  regularly  from  east  to 
west.  Now,  when  we  speak  of  waters,  we  mean 
those  accumulations  or  masses  of  waters  which 
are  such  large  portions  of  nature  as  to  have  a 
relation  of  harmony  to  the  fabric  and  system  of 
the  uniyerse.  And  we  are  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  same  motion  is  natural  to,  and  inherent  in, 
the  body  of  waters,  but  is  slower  than  in  the  air ; 
though,  on  account  of  the  grossness  of  the  body, 
it  is  more  palpable  and  manifest.  Of  this  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  three  selected  from 
many  experimental  proofs,  but  these  weighty  and 
marked  ones,  which  prove  that  this  is  so. 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  found  a  manifest  mo- 
tion and  flow  of  waters  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
even  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  more  swift  and 
strong  towards  tiie  Straits  of  Magellan,  when  an 
ouUet  is  opened  to  them  westwards ;  and  a  great 
current  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  Britit<[i  Sea.  And  these 
currents  of  waters  manifestly  roll  from  east  to 
west;  in  which  fact  we  must  note  in  the  first 
place,  that  in  those  two  places  alone  the  seas  find 
thoroughfares,  and  can  describe  in  flowing  a  com- 
plete circle:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  two  ramparts  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  they  are  thrown  off  and 
driven  (as  it  were  into  the  estuaries  of  rivers)  into 
the  basins  of  the  Atiantic  and  Pacific,  the  two 
oceans  extending  between  the  south  and  north, 
and  open  to  the  motion  of  a  current  from  east  to 
west.  So  that  the  true  course  of  the  waters  is 
most  safely  inferred  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  as  we  have  stated,  where  they  meet  with 
no  impediment,  but  sweep  round  in  full  circuit. 
And  the  first  experiment  is  thus,  the  second  is  the 
following. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tide  takes  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  any  given 
hour:  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  sets  in  at  Cape 
St  Vincent  later  in  the  day  than  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Straits — at  Cape  Finisterre  later  than  at  Cape 
St  Vincent, — at  King's  Island  later  than  at  Cape 
Finisterre» — at  the  Island  Heek  later  than  at 
King's  Island, — at  the  entrance  of  the  English 
channel  later  than  at  Heek, — at  the  shore  of  Nor- 
mandy later  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 
Thus  far  in  regular  order :  but  at  Graveling,  as  if 
by  an  entire  inversion  of  the  order,  and  that  with 
a  great  leap,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  hour,  with  a 
velocity  like  that  which  it  has  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  second  observation  we 
apply  to,  and  compare  with  the  first  For  we 
think,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  the  Indian 
and  northern  oceans  the  true  currents  of  the 
waters,  that  is,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  are  open 
and  unimpeded,  but  in  the  channels  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Southern  Oceans  imprisoned  and  cross- 


ing, and  reverberated  by  the  interposition  of  lands, 
which  extend  both  ways  longitudinally  from 
south  to  north;  and  nowhere  but  toward  their 
extremities  afford  a  free  canal  to  the  waters.  But 
that  strong  direction  of  the  waters,  which  is 
caused  by  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  north, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  South,  differ  infinitely  in  the  extent  of 
sea,  affected  on  account  of  the  different  force  and 
quantity  of  waters.  But  that  this  should  take 
place  is  unavoidable.  For  the  two  great  islands 
of  the  old  and  new  world  have  the  same  figures, 
and  are  so  stretched  out  as  to  broaden  to  the  north, 
and  taper  to  the  south.  The  seas,  therefore,  on 
the  contrary,  towards  the  south  occupy  a  vast 
space,  but  to  the  north  a  small  one,  at  the  back  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America;  consequently,  that 
great  mass  of  waters  which  is  discharged  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  refracted  into  the  Atian- 
tic, is  capable  of  forcing  or  propelling  the  course 
of  the  waters  in  a  continued  movement  nearly  to 
the  British  Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  line  de- 
scribed northwards.  But  that  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  waters  which  issues  from  the  north 
sea,  and  which  has  also  a  free  passage  westwards 
at  the  back  of  America,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  southwards,  except 
towards  that  point  which  we  mentioned,  namely, 
about  the  British  Sea.  Now,  in  these  opposite 
currents,  there  must  be  some  goal  where  they 
meet  and  contend,  and  where  within  short  space 
the  order  of  advance  is  suddenly  changed,  as  we 
have  said  occurs  about  Graveling — ^the  focus  of 
the  currents  from  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans, 
and  that  a  certain  ocean  stream  is  formed  by  op- 
posite currents  on  the  coast  of  Holland  has  been 
noted  by  numbers,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of 
the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  we  have  stated,  but 
also  from  the  peculiar  visible  effect.  Now,  if  this 
is  so,  we  return  to  the  position,  that  it  must  needs 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  parts  and  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  southwards  and  approach  the 
Indian  Sea,  in  the  same  proportion  the  tide  is 
prior,  and  early  in  the  order  of  approach,  and  in 
proportion  as  yon  go  northwards,  (as  far  as  their 
common  goal,)  where  they  are  forced  back  by  the 
antagonist  stream  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  they  are 
backward  and  late.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case, 
the  observation  of  the  progression  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Sea  manifestiy  proves. 
Wherefore  we  think  that  the  tide  about  the  shores 
of  Africa  is  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  reversed  order,  the  tide 
about  Norway  earlier  than  the  tide  about  Sweden— 
but  this  we  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  or 
testimony. 

A  third  experiment  is  the  following :  The  seas 
confined  by  land  on  one  side,  which  we  call  bays, 
if  they  stretch  out  with  any  inclination  from  east 
to  west,  which  is  in  the  same  line  of  impetus 
with  the  true  motion  of  the  waters,  have  heavy 
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and  powerful  tides ;  but  if  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, weak  and  scarcely  perceptible.  For  the  Red 
Sea  hath  a  considerable  tide;  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  yet  more  entire  westward  direction, 
a  still  stronger.  But  the  Mediterranean,  the 
frreatest  of  all  gulfs,  and  its  parts,  the  Tuscan, 
Pontic,  and  Propontic  Seas,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Baltic,  all  which  tend  eastward,  are  almost 
destitute  of  tide,  or  have  only  languid  ones.  But 
this  diflerence  is  most  conspicuous  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  so  long  as  they  tend 
eastwards  or  turn  towards  the  north,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea  and  the  others  we  have  mentioned, 
are  pacific  and  without  much  tide.  But,  after 
getting  a  westerly  direction,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Adriatic,  it  requires  a  remarkably  large  tide. 
To  which  we  may  also  add  this,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  slight  reflux  which  is  found  begins 
from  the  ocean,  the  flow  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, 80  that  the  water  follows  rather  a  course 
from  the  east  than  the  natural  refluence  of  the 
ocean.  The  three  instances  only  we  shall  use  for 
the  present,  in  reference  to  this  second  inquiry. 

There  may  be  added  to  these  another  species  of 
proof,  agreeing  with  those  already  advanced,  but 
of  a  more  difficult  nature.  It  is  this:  that  an 
argument  may  be  sought  for  proof  of  this  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  not  only  from  the  consent- 
ing motion  of  the  heavens,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,-<-where  this  motion  is,  as  it  were, 
in  full  flower  and  strength, — but  also  from  the 
earth  when  it  seems  wholly  to  cease ;  so  that  it 
is  really  a  direction  of  the  universe,  and  pervades 
all  things  from  the  zenith  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  this  conver- 
sion takes  place  from  east  to  west  (as  in  reality 
it  is  found  to  do)  upon  the  south  and  north  poles. 
And  Gilbertus  has,  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
accomplished  for  us  this  discovery,  that  the  whole 
earth  and  nature,  so  far  as  we  call  it  terrestrial, 
have  an  inclination  or  popularity  not  softened 
down,  but  rigid,  and,  as  Gilbertus  himself  calls  it, 
robust,  latent,  but  betraying  itself  in  many  nice 
experiments  towards  the  north  and  south.  And 
this  observation  we  thus  modify  and  correct,  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  only  of  tie  exterior 
formation  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was  at  one 
time  conceived,— a  light  imagination,^ — for  it  can- 
not be  that  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  resemble 
any  substance  which  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen ; 
since  all  the  substances  among  which  we  live  are 
loosened,  subdued,  or  broken  up  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly 
agree  with  those  which  have  had  their  seat  in  a 
place  where  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
does  not  penetrate  ;•— but,  which  is  our  present 
subject,  the  more  superficial  crusts  or  formations 
of  the  earth  appear  to  agree  with  the  conversions 
of  tlie  sun,  air,  and  waters,  as  far  as  solid  and 


fixed  bodies  can  agree  with  liquid  and  fluid— that 
is,  not  that  they  move  towards  the  poles,  bat  are 
pointed  and  turned  towards  the  poles.  For  since 
every  revolving  sphere,  which  has  fixed  poles, 
participates  of  the  nature  of  movable  and  fixed ; 
after,  by  its  consistency  or  self-determining  na- 
ture, the  rotatory  force  is  bound  up,  still  the 
force  and  tendency  to  direct  itself  remains,  is 
augmented  and  gathered  into  one ;  so  that  direc- 
tion and  verticlty  to  the  poles  in  hard  bodies 
is  the  same  with  the  revolution  on  their  poles  in 
fluids. 

The  third  inquiry  remains.    Whence  and  how 
ariseth  that  reciprocal  action  of  the  tides,  once  in 
six  hours,  which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  with  that  difierence  to  which  we 
have  adverted.    To  understand  this,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  globe  was  covered  with 
water,  as  in  the  general  deluge ;  we  conceive  the 
waters,  as  forming  a   complete  and  unbroken 
globe,  would  always  roll  in  a  progression  from 
east  to  west  each  day  to  a  certain  extent:  not 
certainly  a  great  space,  on  account  of  the  remis- 
sion and  deliberation  of  that  motion  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  earth,  seeing  the  waters  were  no- 
where obstnicted  or  confined.    Let  us  suppose, 
again,  that  the  whole  land  was  an  island,  and 
that  it  extended  longitudinally  between  south  and 
north,  which  confirmation  and  position  most  re- 
strain and  obstruct  the  motion  from  east  to  west ; 
we  think  that  the  waters  would  keep  on  in  their 
direct  and  natural  course  for  a  certain  time,  but, 
reverberated  by  the  shores  of  that  island,  would 
roll  back  in  equal  intervals ;  that  there  would  be, 
therefore,  only  one  influx  of  the  sea  a  day,  and  in 
like  manner  only  one  reflux,  and  that  to  each  of 
these  about  twelve  hours  would  be  apportioned. 
And  let  us  now  suppose  what  is  true  and  matter- 
of-fact,  that  the  land  is  divided  into  two  islands, 
those,  namely,  of  the  new  and  old  world ;  for 
Australia,  by  its  position,  does  not  much  alter  the 
effect;  as  neither  does  Greenland  nor  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  that  these  two  islands  extend  through 
nearly  three  zones  of  the  world,  between  which 
two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  and 
these  nowhere  find  a  thcMroughfare,  except  towards 
the  poles ;  we  think  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
these  two  ramparts  impart  and  communicate  the 
character  or  double  reaction  to  the  entire  mass  of 
waters.    Whence  arises  that  motion  in  the  quar- 
ter of  a  day, — s6  that  the  waters  being  cooped  in 
on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  would 
become  visible  twice  a  day,  since  there  is  a 
double  advance,  and  also  a  double  recoil.    Now, 
if  these  two  islands  were  extended  through  the 
waters  like  cylinders  or  columns,  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, and  with  rectilinear  shores,  that  motion 
might  be  easily  perceptible,  and  might  be  pointed 
out  to  any  one,  which  now  seems  to  be  perplexed 
and  obscured  by  so  great  a  variety  of  position  of 
land  and  sea.    For  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  some 
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coDJectaie  what  degree  of  velocity  it  is  proper  to 
ascribe  to  that  motion  of  the  waters,  and  what 
distances  it  may  describe  in  one  day.  For,  if 
there  be  selected,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
this  matter,  some  of  those  coasts  which  are  less 
moantainons,  or  low  lyings  and  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  open  sea,  and  then  the  measure  of 
the  space  of  the  globe  inteijacent  between  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  space 
be  quadrupled  on  account  of  the  four  movements 
of  the  tide  each  day,  and  that  number  again 
doubled  on  account  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  same  ocean;  and  to  this  number 
there  be  something  added  over  and  above  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  of  tiie  shores,  which  always 
rise  to  a  certain  elevation  above  the  channel  of 
the  sea;  that  calculation  will  give  the  space 
which  this  sphere  of  water,  were  it  free  from  ob- 
struction, and  moving  in  progression  round  the 
Enveloped  globe  of  earth,  would  describe  in  one 
day,  which  certainly  would  not  be  great. 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  difference  which 
coincides  with  the  measure  of  the  moon's  motion, 
and  forms  the  period  of  a  lunar  month ;  we  think 
that  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  period  of  six 
hours  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  this  reaction, 
just  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  is 
not  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours  precisely, 
and  least  of  all  that  of  the  moon.  Wherefore,  the 
measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  a 
quarter  of  the  motion  of  the  Sxed  stars,  which 
is  twenty-four  hours,  but  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  moon. 

DfRICTIONS. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  be  before  the  hour  of  tide 
about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Let  it  be  inquired 
whether  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Norway  is 
before  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Sweden,  and 
that,  in  like  manner,  before  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  Graveling t 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the 
tide  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  be  before  the  hour  of 
the  tide  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  and  Florida  ? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  the  shores  of  China  is  not  found  nearly  the 
same  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 


and  with  the  hour  of  reflux  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Florida  ? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  differs  from  the  hour  of  tide  at 
the  coast  of  New  Spain ;  and  particularly  what 
are  the  differences  of  the  hour  of  tide  at  either 
shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America; 
again,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  corresponds  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the 
coast  of  China  ? 

Let  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  largeness  of 
the  tides  on  different  coasts,  not  merely  respecting 
their  periods  or  hours.  For,  although  the  large- 
ness of  tides  is  generally  caused  by  the  depres- 
sions of  the  shores,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  principle  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it  is  favourable 
or  adverse. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  is  formed  by  considerable  bodies  of 
water  locked  up,  without  any  outlet  into  the 
ocean,  if  they  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  and 
whati  our  conjecture  being  that  the  waters  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  may  have  one  tide  a  day,  not 
two,  and  such  that  the  eastern  shores  of  it  are 
deserted  by  the  sea,  while  the  western  are  over- 
flowed. 

And  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  inereasa 
of  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moons  and.  at  the 
equinoxes,  takes  place  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  (and  when  we  say  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  at  the  same  hour, 
for  the  hours  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
waters'  motion  towards  the  shores,  as  we  have 
said,)  but  in  the  same  day. 

Limits.  The  inquiry  is  not  extended  to  a  full 
explanation  of  the  harmony  of  the  monthly  mo- 
tion of  the  sea  with  the  moon's  motion,  whether 
that  takes  place  from  a  subordinate  or  a  joint 
cause. 

Belatioru.  The  present  inquiry  is  connected 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  earth  revolves  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  For  if  the 
tide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  stage  of  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  al 
least  that  its  motioB  is  alower  by  far  than  thai 
of  the  water.  W.  G.  G. 
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Skiing  so  many  things  are  produced  by  the 
earth  and  waters ;  so  many  things  pass  through 
the  air,  and  are  received  by  it;  so  many  things 
are  changred  and  dissolved  by  fire;  other  inquisi- 
tions would  be  less  perspicuous,  unless  the  nature 
of  those  masses  which  so  often  occur,  were  well 
known  and  explained.  To  these  we  add  inquisi- 
tions concerning  celestial  bodies,  and  meteors, 
seeing  they  are  some  of  greater  masses,  and  of 
the  number  of  catholic  bodies.* 

Greater  Mauee. 

The  sixty-eeventh  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Tau,  or  concerning  the  earth. 

The  sixty-eighth  inquisition.  The  threefdld 
Upsilon,  or  concerning  the  water. 

The  sixty-ninth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Phi,  or  concerning  the  air. 

The  seventieth  inquisition.  The  threefold  Chi, 
or  concerning  the  fire. 

The  seventy-first  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Psi,  or  concerning  celestial  bodies. 

The  seventy-second  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Omega,  or  concerning  meteors. 

Conditioni  of  EnHtite, 

There  yet  remain,  as  subjects  of  our  inquiry, 
in  our  alphabet,  the  conditions  of  beings,  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  transoendentals,  and  such  as 
touch  very  little  of  the  body  of  nature.  Yet,  by 
that  manner  of  inquisition  which  we  use,  they 
will  considerably  illustrate  the  other  objects. 

First,  therefore ;  seeing  (as  Democritus  excel- 
lently observed)  the  nature  of  things  is  in  the 
plenty  of  matter,  and  variety  of  individuals  large, 
and  (as  he  affirmeth)  infinite ;  but  in  its  coitions 
and  species  so  finite,  that  it  may  seem  narrow 
and  poor ;  seeing  so  few  species  are  found,  either 
in  actual  being  or  impossibility,  that  they  scarce 
make  up  a  muster  of  a  thousand ;  and  seeing 

*  8Qe  thfl  difltributlon,  in  I.  8,  c.  3,  da  Aagm.  Sclent,  p.  134, 
135,136.  Ed.  Liigd.  Bat.  I.  3,  e.  4,  p.  381.  Andci.  Olobi 
Intellect,  p.  88, 80. 


negatives  subjoined  to  affirmatives,  conduce  much 
to  the  information  of  the  understanding :  it  is  fit 
that  an  inquisition  be  made  concerning  being,  and 
not  being.  That  is  the  seventy-third  in  order, 
and  reckoned  the  fourfold  Alpha. 

Conditions  of  beinge.  The  fourfold  Alpha;  or, 
concerning  being,  and  not  being. 

Now,  possible  and  impossible,  are  nothing  else 
but  conditions  potential  to  being,  or  not  potential 
to  being.  Of  this  the  seventy-fourth  inquisition 
consists,  and  is  accounted  the  fourfold  Beta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Beta;  or, 
concerning  possible  and  impossible. 

Also,  much,  little;  rare,  ordinary;  are  condi- 
tions potential  to  being  in  quantity.  Of  them  let 
the  seventy-fiflh  inquisition  consist,  and  be  ac- 
counted the  fourfold  Gamma. 

Conditions  tf  beings.  The  fourfold  Gamma;  or, 
concerning  much  and  little. 

Durable  and  transitory,  eternal  and  momentary, 
are  potential  to  being  in  duration.  Of  these  let 
the  seventy-sixth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  called 
the  fourfold  Delta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Delta ;  or, 
concerning  durable  and  transitory. 

Natural  and  monstrous,  are  potential  to  being, 
either  by  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  its  deviations 
from  it.  Of  these  let  the  seventy-seventh  inquisi- 
tion consist,  which  is  accounted  the  fourfold 
Epsilon. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Epsilon; 
or,  concerning  what  is  natural  or  monstrous. 

Natural  and  artificial,  are  potential  to  being, 
either  with  or  without  the  operation  of  man.  Of 
these  let  the  seventy-eighth  inquisition  consist, 
and  be  accounted  the  fourfold  Zeta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Zeta ;  or, 
of  that  which  is  natural  and  artificial. 

We  have  not  subjoined  examples  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  order  of  this  our  alphabet :  for  the 
inquisitions  themselves  contain  the  whole  array 
of  examples. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  titles,  ao- 
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eordingr  to  which  the  order  of  this  alphabet  is 
disposed,  should  have  so  much  authority  given  to 
them,  as  to  be  taken  for  true  and  fixed  partitions 
of  things.  That  were  to  profess  we  already 
knew  the  things  after  which  we  inquire ;  for  no 
man  does  truly  dispose  of  things  into  thieir  soTeral 
classes,  who  does  not  beforehand  yery  well  under- 
stand the  nature  of  them.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
these  titles  be  conveniently  adapted  to  the  order  of 
inquiry ;  the  thing  which  is  at  present  designed. 

7^  Rule  or  Form  cf  the  jilphabei. 

After  this  manner  we  compose  and  dispose  our 
alphabet : 

We  begin  solely  with  history  and  experiments. 
These,  if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series 
of  particular  things,  are  disposed  into  tables; 
otherwise,  they  are  taken  separately  and  by 
themselves. 

But,  seeing  we  are  oAen  at  a  loss  for  history 
and  experiments,  especially  such  as  are  lucife- 
rous,  or  instructive,  and,  as  we  call  them,  in- 
stances of  the  cross  ;*  by  which  the  understanding 
might  be  helped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  things :  we  propose  the  task  of  making 
new  experiments.  These  may  serve  as  a  his- 
tory in  design.  For  what  else  is  to  be  done  by 
us  who  are  but  breaking  the  ice  ? 

For  the  mode  of  any  more  abstruse  experiment, 
we  explain  it,  lest  any  mistake  arise  about  it; 
and  to  the  intent,  also,  that  we  may  excite  others 
to  excogitate  better  methods. 

Also,  we  interspect  certain  admonitions  and 
cautions  concerning  such  fallacies  of  things,  and 
errors  in  invention,  as  we  meet  with  in  our  way. 

We  subjoin  our  observations  upon  history  and 
experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature 
may  be  the  more  in  readiness  and  at  hand. 

Likewise,  we  lay  down  canons  (but  not  such 
as  are  fixed  and  determined)  and  axioms  which 
are,  as  it  were,  in  embryo :  such  as  offer  them- 

•  Sea  Nov.  Organ.,  I.  S.,  Aph.  M. 


selves  to  us  in  the  quality  of  inquirers,  and  not 
of  judges.  Such  canons  and  axioms  are  profita- 
ble, though  they  appear  not  yet  manifest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  true. 

Lastly:  we  meditate  sometimes  certain  essays 
of  interpretation,  though  such  as  are  low  and  of 
small  advance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  honoured 
(in  our  opinion)  with  the  very  name  of  interpre- 
tation. 

For,  what  need  have  we  of  arrogance  or  impos- 
ture, seeing  we  have  so  often  professed  that  we 
have  not  such  a  supply  of  history  and  experi- 
ments as  is  needful ;  and  that,  without  these,  the 
interpretation  pf  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wherefore,  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  order,  we 
prepare  our  way  by  avenues,  which  are  a  kind  of 
prefaces  to  our  inquisitions.  Likewise,  we  inter- 
pose bonds  of  connection,  that  our  inquisitions 
may  not  seem  abrupt  and  disjointed. 

Also,  we  suggest  for  use  some  hints  of  practice. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  wishes  of  such  things 
as  are  hitherto  only  desired  and  not  had,  together 
with  those  things  which  border  on  them,  for  the 
exciting  the  industry  of  man*s  mind. 

Neidier  are  we  ignorant  that  those  inquisitions 
are  sometimes  mutually  entangled ;  so  that  some 
things  of  which  we  inquire,  even  the  same  things 
belong  to  several  titles.  But  we  will  observe 
such  measure,  that  (as  far  as  may  be)  we  may 
shun  both  the  nauseousness  of  repetition,  and  the 
trouble  of  rejection,  submitting,  notwithstanding, 
to  either  of  these,  when,  in  an  argument  so  ob- 
scure, there  is  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to 
the  more  intelligible  teaching  of  it. 

This  is  the  form  and  rule  of  our  alphabet. 

May  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  renewex 
of  the  universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work, 
both  in  its  ascent  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  descent 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy 
and  good  will  to  men,  through  his  only  Son,  Im« 
manual,  God  with  us. 
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Ir  there  be  made  a  tarn-pin  of  any  metal,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  amber  be 
applied  to  one  end  of  it,  after  iiaTing  been  ^ntly 
rubbed,  the  pin  will  tarn. 

Amber  hi»ted  by  the  fire,  be  it  waimiafa,  hot,  or 
set  on  fire,  it  does  not  draw. 

A  little  bar  of  iron  red-hot,  flame,  a  lighted 
eandle,  a  hot  coal,  put  nigh  sheaTee  (or  atrawe) 
or  turn-pins,  (or  compass  needles,)  do  not  draw. 

Amber,  in  a  greater  mass,  if  it  be  polite,  draws, 
though  not  rubbed :  in  a  lesser  quantity,  and  in  a 
less  polite  mass,  it  draws  not  without  rubbing. 

Crystal,  lapis  speoularis,  glass,  and  other  such 
electric  bodies,  if  burned,  or  scorched,  draw  not. 

Pitch,  the  aofter  rosin,  benjoin,  asphaltum, 
camphire,  galbanom,  ammoniac,  storax,  assa, 
these  draw  not  at  all  when  the  air  is  hot :  but 
when  it  is  cooler,  they  draw  weakly,  and  so  that 
we  can  just  perceive  them  to  do  so. 

Reeking  air,  blown-ap  amber,  dec.,  from  the 
mouth,  or  from  a  moistar  atmoephere,  choketh 
the  attractive  virtue. 

If  a  p^er,  or  a  piece  of  linen,  be  put  between 
amber  and  chaff,  there  is  no  motion,  or  attraction 
made. 

Amber,  or  other  electrics,  wanned  by  the  aun* 
beams,  have  not  their  attractive  virtue  so  awaken- 
ed, as  by  rubbing. 

Amber  rubbed,  and  exposed  to  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  retains  its  attractive  force  the  longer;  and 
does  not  so  soon  lose  it,  as  it  would  do  in  the 
shadow. 

Heat  derived  from  a  burning-glass  to  amber, 
dec.,  does  not  help  its  attraction. 

Sulphur,  and  hard  wax,  set  on  fire,  do  not 
draw. 

Amber,  when,  immediately  after  rubbing,  it  is 


applied  to  a  shiver,  or  a  compass-needle,  draws 
best  of  all. 

The  electric  virtue  is  as  vigorous,  for  a  time,  in 
its  retention,  as  it  was  in  its  first  attraction. 

Flame  (amber  being  put  within  the  sphere  of 
its  activity)  is  not  drawn  by  it. 

A  drop  of  water,  amber  being  applied  towards 
it,  is  drawn  into  a  cone. 

If  jelectric  bodies  be  rubbed  too  hard,  their 
attraction  is  thereby  hindered. 

Those  bodies,  which  in  a  clear  sky  do  scarce 
draw,  in  a  thick  air  move  not  at  all. 

Water  put  upon  amber  choketh  its  attractive 
force,  though  it  draweth  the  water  itself. 

Fat*  so  encompassing  amber,  that  it  toucheth 
it,  takes  away  its  attraction ;  but  being  so  put 
betwixt  it  and  the  object  to  be  drawn,  as  not  to 
touch  it,  it  doth  not  take  it  away. 

Oil  put  upon  amber,  hinders  not  its  motion : 
neither  doth  amber,  rubbed  with  the  finger  moist- 
ened with  oil,  lose  its  attractive  virtue. 

Amber,  jeats,  and  the  like,  do  more  strongly 
excite,  and  logger  retain  the  objects  they  draw, 
although  the  rubbing  be  but  little*  But  diamonds, 
crystal,  glass,  ought  to  be  nibbed  longer,  that 
they  may  appear  hot,  ere  they  be  used  for  attrac- 
tion. 

Flames  nigh  to  amber,  though  the  distance  be 
very  small,  are  not  drawn  by  it. 

Amber,  &c.,  draw  the  smoke  of  a  lamp  newly 
extinguished. 

Amber  draws  smoke  more  strongly  when  it 
comes  forth,  and  is  more  grross ;  and  more  weakly, 
when  it  ascends  and  becomes  thinner. 

A  body  drawn  by  electric  bodies,  is  not  mani- 
festly altered,  but  only  leans  itself  upon  them. 

•  For  by  Barca,  I  lappoie,  1m  maaiietli  Bsrda. 
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Inquiiition  cf  the  Cojwernoru^  JVanamutaUom^ 
MMpluaiionM^  and  ProducHotu  ifBodiei. 

Earth,  by  fire,  is  conTerted  into  bricks,  wbick 
are  of  the  nature  of  stones,  and  wbich  we  use  for 
bnildingr,  like  stones.    So  with  tiles. 

Naphtha,  wfaieh  was  ^al  bitumiooos  eement, 
wheiewiih  the  wails  of  J9«byloa  weue  bailt,  by 
time  seqaifes  exesediogly  great  baidnMS  sod 
fimuisas,  squal  to  «tone« 

In  clayey  lands,  when  are  pebbles  and  giaTsl, 
you  shall  find  bags  stones,  eonoreted  of  j^jtbles 
and  grarel,  with  stony  matter  IntArposed,  as  haid, 
or  trctly  harder,  than  the  pebbles  thenselTea. 

There  are  certain  springs  of  water,  wbereU  if 
yon  iflUBsrse  woodt  it  shall  be  tarned  into  the  ne^ 
tare  of  stone;  so  as  that  the  part  snnk  in  ihe 
water  shall  beooms  slone,  the  part  above  <he 
water  shall  nemain  wood. 

The  viscous  matter  abooi  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  in  the  buman  body,  is  converted  into  a 
pebble  or  stony  matter.  A  stone,  also,  is  often 
foand  in  the  gall-bladder;  and  sometimes,  bnt 
this  is  most  ram,  in  the  Tana  porta. 

Qnere,  bow  much  time  is  leqnind,  that  the 
matter  of  earth,  in  stone-qosnies,  may  be  con- 
wertsd  into  the  stony  natare? 


Water,  as  there  is  reason  to  think,  is  changed 
into  crystal ;  which  may  be  seen  ia  many  osTsnMt 
where  the  crystal  hangs  in  drops. 

You  may  have  an  experiment  of  wood,  or 
the  stalks  of  plants,  buried  in  quicksilrer,  whe- 
ther .they  will  bardeQ,  ^nd,  as  it  were,  petrify, 
or  no. 

Report  bfts  much  praTaikd  of  a  stone  bred  in 
the  head  of  an  old  and  great  toad. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  nobleman,  digging 
in  the  bed  of  his  pool,  found  an  egg  turned  into 
stone,  the  white  and  yolk  retaining  their  proper 
colour;  but  4be  aheli  brightly  sparkling,  like  a 
diamond  exqaisitely  cut  in  faces. 

Make  experiment  of  some  bodies,  let  dqwn 
near  to  the  bottom  of  a  well,  as  wood,  or  otheir 
softer  substances;  but  let  them  not  touch  the 
water*  lest  they  rot. 

They  say  that  the  white  of  an  egg,  through 
long  insolation,  or  expopure  in  the  sunbeams,  has 
contracted  the  hardnesa  of  a  stone. 

Mud,  in  water,  is  converted  in  the  shells  of 
fishes,  as  in  muscles, — (the  fish)  which  are  found 
in  pools  of  fresh  water,  that  flow  not,  and  are 
covered  with  moss*  But  the  substance  of  those 
shells  is  exceedingly  delicate,  clear,  and  glis- 
tening. 
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THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OF  TIMB ; 


<H^  ^mu 


GREAT  INSTAURATION  OF  MAN'9  DOMINION  OVER  THE  UNIVERSE. 


To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  address  my  most  humbled  and 
ardent  prayers,  that,  mindful  of  the  miseries  of 
man,  and  of  this  pilgrimage  of  life,  of  which  the 
days  are  few  and  evil,  they  would  open  up  yet 
new  sources  of  refreshment  from  the  fountains  of 
good,  for  the  alleviation  of  our  sorrows ;  and,  also, 
that  things  divine  may  not  in  this  be  prejudiced 
by  things  human,  nor  from  the  opening  np  of  the 


passages  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  greater 
naturd  light,  any  infidelity  or  darkness  may 
arise  in  our  minds  towards  the  mysteries  of  God ; 
but  rather  that,  by  the  understanding  cleansed 
and  purified  from  fantastic  and  vain  ideas,  yet 
wholly  submissive  and  subjected  to  the  divine 
oracles,  those  things  which  are  of  faith  may  be 
rendered  to  ftith. 

W.  G.  G. 
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THE  MASCULINE  BIRTH  OP  TIME; 


OS, 


THREE  BOOKS  CONCERNING  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


1.  ThB     PuRiriCATION    AND    APPLICATION    OP 

THE  Mind. 

3.  Thb  Light  of  Naturi,  or  Method  op  In- 
tbrprxtation. 

3.  Naturk  Illuminated,  or  thk  Truth  op 
Things. 

C.  I.  Legitimate  Mode  of  Statement. 

I  find,  my  son,  that  men  in  showing  forth,  and 
no  less  in  concealing  the  knowledge  which  they 
think  they  have  acqaired,  hare  not  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  of  duty.  No  less  mis- 
chieroos,  though  perhaps  less  shameful,  is  the 
error  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions,  hut  lit- 
tle wisdom,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  and  rules 
proper  for  setting  forth  their  several  subjects. 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  to  begin  a  complaint 
of  either  this  perversity  or  ignorance  in  the  ex- 
pounders of  knowledge.  Had  they,  by  unskilful 
teaching,  broken  down  the  weight  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  matter 
of  just  indignation.  But,  in  teaching  inaptitude, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  absurdity.  I,  however, 
far  different  from  such  instructors,  intend  to  im- 
part to  you  not  fictions  of  imagination  or  shadows 
of  words ;  not  a  mixture  of  religion ;  not  certain 
commonplace  observations,  or  certain  well-known 
experiments  adjusted  to  conformity  with  fanciful 
theories,  but  to  bind,  and  place  at  your  command, 
nature  with  her  offspring  about  her;  and  can  this 
be  supposed  a  theme  fit  to  be  debased  by  preten- 
sion or  unskilfulness,  or  other  defective  treatment 
So  may  I  exist,  my  son,  and  so  may  I  extend  the 
DOW  deplorably  narrow  limits  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  nniverse  to  the  permitted  boundaries, 
(which  is  the  only  object  of  my  prayers  among 


human  things,)  as  I  shall  disclcMe  to  yon  these 
things  with  the  fullest  conTiction,  with  the  deep- 
est  forecast  of  my  mind,  and  after  the  profoundc«t 
research  into  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  in 
the  method  of  all    others  the  most    legiHimate. 
«« And  what,"  you  will  say,  <•  is  this  legitimate 
method  ?    Have  done  with  artifice  and  ciienmlo> 
cntion ;  show  me  the  naked  troth  of  yoar  design, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  my- 
self."   I  would,  my  dearest  son,  that  matten 
were  in  such  a  state  with  yon  as  to  render  this 
possible.    Do  you  suppose  that  when  all  the  as> 
trances  and  passages  to  the  minds  of  all  men  an 
infested  and  obstructed  with  the  darkest  idols,  and 
these  deep-seated  and  burned  in,  as  it  were,  into 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  smooth  spaees  can 
be  found  for  receiving  the  trae  and  natural  rays 
of  objects  t    A  new  process  mnst  be  institoted, 
by  which  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  minds  so  en- 
tirely obstructed.    For  as  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  are  removed  by  art  and  ingenuity,  but  ag- 
gravated by  violence  and  opposition,  so  mnst  we 
adapt  ourselves  here  to  the  universal  insanity. 
What !  do  even  those  less  difllcult  requisites  pei^ 
taining  to  the  legitimate  method  of  delivering 
knowledge,  appear  to  yon  such   light  and  easy 
matten  1    That  it  be  ingenuous,  that  is,  affoid 
no  handle  or  occasion  for  error;  that  it  have  a 
certain  native  and  inseparable  quality,  both  to 
conciliate  belief,  and  repel  the  injuries  of  time,  so 
that  the  knowledge  so  delivered,  like  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  plant,  may  daily  shoot  and  thrive; 
that  it  appear  to  place  itself  in,  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  situation  of  its  proper  and  reasonable  reader: 
whether  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  all  these  qua- 
lities or  not,  I  appeal  to  futurity.       W.  G.  G. 
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TOUCHING  THE  FORM  OF  SOUND,  AND  THE  SECRET  PROCESS  OF  SOUND; 

OR  THE  WOOD  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


Or  the  geneiation  of  sound,  and  the  first  per- 
cussion. 

Of  the  lasting  of  sound,  and  of  the  perishing 
and  extinction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  confusion  and  perturbation  of  sounds. 

Of  the  accessory  aids  and  impediments  of 
sounds. 

Of  the  stay  of  sound,  and  the  diversity  of  me- 
diums. 

Of  the  penetration  of  sounds. 

Of  the  carriage  of  sounds,  and  their  direction  or 
spreading,  and  of  the  area  which  sound  fills,  to- 
gether and  severally. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  bodies,  which  yield  sound ; 
and  the  instruments ;  and  of  the  species  of  sounds 
which  occur. 

Of  the  multiplication,  maj oration,  diminution, 
and  fraction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  repercussion  of  sounds,  and  echo. 

Of  the  consent  and  dissents  of  audibles  and 
visibles,  and  of  other  (so  called)  spiritual  species. 

Of  the  quickness  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
effected. 

Of  the  affinity  or  non-affinity  which  sound  hath 
with  the  motion,  local  and  perceptible,  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  carried. 

Of  the  commonication  of  the  air  percussed  and 
elided,  with  the  ambient  air,  and  bodies,  or  their 
spirits. 

Of  the  forming  or  articulation  of  sound. 

Of  the  very  impression  of  sounds  upon  the 
sense. 

Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  disposition  and 
indisposition,  helps,  and  hindrances. 

The  inquiry  into  souud  and  hearing  I  have 
thought  well  forthwith  to  set  on  foot ;  for  it  ad- 
vantageth  the  understanding,  and,  as  it  were, 
makes  matter  of  its  health,  that  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  spiritual  species,  as  they  call  them, 
and  of  operations  at  distance,  he  mixed  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  things,  which  work  by 
communication  only  of  the  substance  to  the  touch. 
Again,  the  observations  concemiDg  sounds  have 
brought  forth  to  us  the  art  of  music.    But  it  is 


customary,  and  as  it  were  invariable,  when  trials 
and  observations  have  grown  into  art,  that  the 
mathematic  and  practic  is  pursued,  the  physic  is 
left.  Moreover,  optic  fareth  some  whit  better; 
for  not  only  the  art  of  painting,  and  beauty,  and 
symmetry  are  propounded  unto  optic,  but  the  con- 
templation of  all  visibles ;  but  unto  music,  only 
musical  tones.  Therefore  we  do  inquire  of  sounds. 

Of  the  Generation  of  Sounds  and  the  Fint  Per- 
cussion, 

The  collision,  or  elision,  as  they  speak,  mean- 
ing thereby  some  section  or  cutting  of  the  air, 
which  they  will  have  to  be  the  cause  of  sound, 
imports  neither  the  form,  nor  the  secret  process 
of  sound,  but  is  a  term  of  ignorance  and  superficial 
contemplation. 

Sound  is  diffused  and  moves  with  so  small  an 
impulse  in  its  generation ;  also  so  far,  and  that  in 
round,  not  much  depending  on  the  first  direction; 
withal  80  smoothly,  without  any  evident  motion, 
found  either  by  flame,  or  by  feathers  and  straws, 
or  in  any  other  manner ;  that  it  seems  altogether 
hard  that  the  form  of  sound  should  be  any  cutting, 
or  local  and  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  howso- 
ever this  may  hold  the  part  of  the  efficient. 

For  that  sound  is  so  suddenly  generated,  and 
straightway  dies,  it  seems  necessary  that  either 
its  generation  do  a  little  thrust  the  air  from  its 
natare,  and  its  perishing  restore  it,  as  in  the  com- 
pressions of  waters,  whereas  a  body  cast  into  the 
water  makes  many  circles  in  the  waters,  tlfat 
come  of  the  water  at  firat  compressed,  afterward 
restoring  itself  into  its  proper  consistence  and  di- 
mension ;  (which  we  have  used  to  call  the  mo- 
tion of  liberty ;)  or  that,  contrariwise,  the  genera- 
tion of  sound  be  an  impression  pleasant  and 
kindly,  that  winneth  upon  the  air,  and  wherennto 
the  air  freely  stirreth  itself,  and  that  its  extinction 
be  from  some  enmity,  which  suffers  not  the  air 
longer  to  enjoy  that  agitation  and  impression ;  as 
in  the  generation  of  the  very  body  of  flame,  wherein 
the  generation  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  made 
with  alacrity,  but  by  the  air  and  other  environing 
adversaries  presently  to  be  destroyed. 

The  whistling  which  is  made  by  tb'' 
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without  use  of  a  whistle,  may  be  effected  by  suck- 
ingr  in  of  the  breath  toward  the  inner  parts  of  the 
mouth,  not  only  by  expellingr  of  the  breath  out- 
wards; and  clearly  all  sacking  of  the  air  inwards 
gives  a  sound,  which  seems  exceeding  worthy  of 
remariL :  beeaose  the  sound  is  geneMed  against 
the  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  so  as  the  first 
impulsion  of  the  air  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
remote  efficient,  and  no  part  of  the  form  of  sound. 

In  like  manner,  if  there  be  an  egg  of  glass 
taken,  and  the  air  through  a  small  hole  forcibly 
sacked  out ;  then  the  hole  stopped  with  wax,  and 
it  be  laid  by  for  a  time ;  if  afterwards  the  wax  be 
removed  from  the  hole,  you  shall  hear  plainly  the 
hissing  of  the  air  entering  into  the  egg^  being 
draiwny  to  wit,  by  the  inner  ait,  after  forcible  rare- 
fSMstion,  restoring  itself.  So  ait  in  this  trial  also, 
sound  is  generated  eontrarily  to  the  peroeptible 
motion  of  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  toy  that  is  oalled  a  jewV 
harp,  holding  the  sides  betwixt  the  teeth,  the 
little  tongue  of  iron  is  drawn  outwards  and  jaired, 
when  it  fliee  back  inwards  against  the  air  that  is 
in  the  mouth,  and  thence  is  a  sound  created. 

And  in  tbeee  thtee  trials  it  may  not  be  doubted 
but  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air  iiiwards  towards  the  mouth  on  the  egg  of 
glass* 

Sound  is  generated  by  perenssions.  The  per^ 
eossioQ  is  either  of  air  agtunst  air,  or  of  a  hard 
body  againit  the  air,  or  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body. 

The  inatanee  of  the  percussion  of  air  against 
air  chiefly  preVaiia  in  the  human  voice,  and  in  the 
voices  of  birds  and  of  other  animals;  next  in 
mueieai  wiAd  instruments;  alio  in  ordnance, 
greater  and  less,  Whdre  the  percussion  that  gives 
the  sound  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  percassion 
of  ike  oonfined  ailr  that  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  piece  agatnai  the  outer  air;  for  the  bullet 
wherewith  it  is  charged  makes  not  much  to  the 
ttoise.  Neither  is  the  percussion  of  a  soft  body 
against  a  soft  body  only  seen  in  the  percassion  of 
air  agatlist  air,  but  also  of  air  against  flame,  as  in 
the  raishig  bf  a  flame  with  bellows;  also  flames 
amongst  themielvee,  when  one  drives  another, 
yield  a  eerlain  roaring;  but  whether  Uie  air  assist 
here  mtty  be  farther  iBquired.  Also,  all  flame 
that  suddenly  taketh,  if  it  be  of  aUy  greatness, 
makes  a  sound,  rather,  as  I  think,  in  displacing  of 
the  air  than  of  itself.  Also  in  eruptions,  there  is 
percussion  made  of  the  spirit  breaking  out  ^^inst 
the  air  adjaoent ;  to  in  the  eraeklings  made  by  dry 
leaves,  or  bay-«alt,  and  tnany  other  things,  when 
east  into  the  fire ;  and  in  thunder,  either  by  the 
spirit  breaking  out  from  the  cloud,  or  wallowing 
aiid  tossed  to  and  firo,  as  in  the  more  hollow  and 
lengthened  rolling  of  thunder;  also  we  see  in 
sport,  that  a  fresh  rose-leaf  gathered  together 
so  as  it  shall  eontain  air,  and  struck  upon  the 


back  of  the  hand,  or  upon  the  forehead,  cracks  by 
eruption  of  the  air. 

Instances  of  ^e  pereussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  the  air,  are  seen  in  musical  stringed 
instruments ;  in  the  whutling  of  an  arrow,  as  It 
files  thfough  the  air ;  in  the  beating  of  the  air, 
although  it  strike  not  any  hard  body;  also,  in 
regals,  their  sound  is  given  by  the  air  striking 
against  water;  in  the  pipe  they  call  the  nightin- 
gale-pipe, which  gives  a  sound  continually  tusa- 
bling ;  in  water  agitated  and  restoring  itself  again ; 
and  in  the  toys  wherewith  children  please  them- 
selves, (they  call  them  cocks,)  in  imitation  of  the 
voices  of  birds ;  likewise  in  other  hydraulics. 

Instances  of  the  pereussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  a  hard  body,  are  found  either  simply,  or 
with  communication  of  some  air  enclosed  beside 
that  air*  which  is  6ut  or  elided  between  the  hard 
bodies  pereussed ;  simply,  as  in  all  hammering 
or  knocking  of  hard  bodies,  with  communication 
of  air  penned  in,  as  in  bells  and  drums. 

A  stone  cast  foreibly  into  the  water  gives  a 
sound ;  as  do  the  drops  of  rain  falling  upon  the 
water,  and  no  less  wave  dashing  against  wave,  ia 
which  there  is  pereussion  betwixt  a  hard  body 
and  vmter. 

It  seemeth  to  be  constant  in  the  generation  of 
all  sound,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  air,  and 
that  air  is  required  between  the  bodies  pereussed ; 
which  air,  in  the  pereussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
the  air,  and  of  a  hard  body  against  a  hard  bodyt 
appeara  manifestly  to  be  cut  or  elided.  I  judge 
that  flame  should  suffice  for  this  in  the  stead  of 
air,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  great  flame  a  bell 
should  be  rung,  or  stones  knocked  together ;  but 
in  the  pereussion  of  air  against  air  this  elision  <^ 
separation  appears  more  dark,  but  the  air  seems 
only  to  be  beaten  and  driven,  and  that  in  a  soft 
voice,  very  gently.  But  it  seems,  even  in  this 
kind,  to  need  that  there  be  some  elision  of  the  air 
pereussed  by  Uie  air  peroussing:  for  even  in  air 
moved  by  a  fan,  the  air  from  the  side  of  the  fan, 
and  When  air  is  blown  out  of  bellows,  the  blast 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  divides  the  other  air.  But 
concerning  this  kind  of  elision  of  the  air,  which 
happens  when  the  pereussion  of  air  against  air 
createth  sound»  as  in  the  voice,  let  inquiry  be 
made  further. 

It  is  well  doubted,  whether  tiie  pereussion  that 
produced  sound,  when  the  air  is  percussed  by  a 
string,  or  otherwise,  be  from  the  beginning,  when 
the  itring  starting  back  percusses  the  air,  or  a 
little  after,  the  air,  to  wit,  being  compressed  by  ths 
firat  pereussion,  and  thereafter  acting  the  part,  as 
it  were,  of  a  hard  body. 

When  sound  is  yielded  by  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  it  u  required  that  there  be  an 
imprisoning  or  penning  of  the  air  in  some  con- 
cave, as  in  whistling  by  the  mouth,  in  pipes,  in 
the  viol,  in  the  voioe;  which  is  divided,  where 
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the  air  is  penned  in  the  hollow  of  the  mouth  or 
throat.  Id  the  percassion  of  a  hard  body  against 
air  is  required  hardness  of  the  body  and  quick 
motion,  and  sometimes  communication  with  a 
concave,  as  in  the  cittern,  lute,  beating  of  the  air, 
&c. ;  but  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body,  the  hollow,  or  the  quick  motion,  is 
less  required. 

There  is  a  talk  of  a  white  gunpowder,  which 
should  give  percussion  without  noise.  It  is  sure 
that  nitre,  which  is  white,  is  of  great  force  for 
expulsion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  the  speedy  kindling 
doth  much  enhance  both  the  percussion  and  the 
noise;  but  the  quick  kindling  is  caused  specially 
by  the  coal  of  willows,  which  is  black.  There- 
fore, if  a  composition  were  made  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  and  a  modicum  of  camphor,  it  is  like  that 
the  kindling  would  be  slower,  and  the  percussion 
not  so  jarring  and  sharp ;  whence  much  might  be 
diminished  of  the  sound,  but  with  loss  too  in  the 
strength  of  the  percussion.  To  be  further 
inquired. 

Qf.  the  Lcaiing  of  Sound,  and  iU  Perishing  and 

Extinction* 

The  lasting  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  is  struck, 
or  of  a  string,  which  seems  to  be  prolonged,  and 
gradually  to  fade,  comes  not  rightly  of  the  first 
percussion,  but  the  trembling  of  the  body  per- 
cussed generates  in  the  air  continually  new 
sound.  For,  if  that  trembling  be  checked,  and 
the  bell  or  string  stayed,  the  sound  quickly  dies ; 
as  in  virginals,  where,  if  the  quiR  be  dropped  so 
that  it  touch  the  string,  the  sound  ceases. 

A  bell  hanging  in  the  air  gives  a  far  louder  and 
more  enduring  sound  if  it  be  chimed  upon  with  a 
hammer  on  the  outside,  than  if  it  stood  fixed,  and 
were  in  like  manner  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer. 
And  of  the  more  enduring  sound  the  reason  is 
rendered  already,  because  it  trembleth  longer. 
But  that  even  the  first  sound  in  the  hanging  bell 
18  more  resounding,  in  the  standing  less,  would  be 
further  inquired. 

Likewise  a  drinking  cup  of  silver  or  of  glass 
that  is  fillipped,  if  it  be  left  alone,  gives  a  sound 
louder  and  more  lasting ;  but  if  the  foot  of  the  cup 
be  steadied  with  the  other  hand,  a  far  duller,  and 
of  shorter  stay. 

The  0ound  which  is  yielded  in  the  viol  or  cit- 
tern is  plainly  not  made  by  the  percussion  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  string,  or  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  air,  but  by  the 
finger  impelling,  and  thereafter  the  string  flying 
back,  and  in  that  recoil  percussing  the  air.  There- 
fore, when  the  string  is  moved  with  a  bow,  not 
by  the  finger,  or  a  quill,  the  sound  can  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure,  through  the  roughness  of  the 
string  of  the  bow,  which  is  a  little  smeared  with 
rosin ;  whence  it  slides  not  on  the  string,  nor  once 
strikes  it,  but  holds  and  continually  tortureth  it, 
out  of  which  motion  the  sound  is  maintained. 
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It  can  be  taken  for  an  argument,  that  sound  is 
manifestly  some  kind  of  local  motion  in  the  air, 
that  it  so  suddenly  fails ;  because,  in  all  cutting 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  quite  recovers  and 
restores  itself,  which  also  water  doth  through 
many  circles,  albeit  not  so  speedily  as  the  air. 

Cf  the  Confueion  and  Perturbation  rf  Sounds, 

In  the  act  of  sight,  visibles  from  one  part  im« 
pede  not  visibles  from  other  parts;  but  all  the 
visibles  which  offer  themselves  from  every  part, 
lands,  waters,  woods,  the  sun,  buildings,  men,  are 
at  once  represented  to  the  eyes.  But,  if  so  many 
voices  or  sounds  did  at  once  issue  from  several 
parts,  the  hearing  should  be  plainly  confounded, 
nor  might  distinctly  perceive  them. 

The  greater  sound  oonfoundeth  the  less,  that  it 
should  not  be  heard;  but  spiritual  species,  as 
they  speak  of  a  diverse  kind  from  sound,  confuse 
not  sound,  but  altogether  and  at  once  hang  in  the 
air,  the  one  little  or  nothing  troubling  the  other; 
as  light,  or  colour,  heat  and  cold,  smells,  magnetic 
virtues ;  all  these  together  can  hang  in  the  air,  nor 
yet  do  greatly  hinder  or  disturb  sounds. 

The  cause  wherefore  many  visibles  are  at  once 
represented  unto  the  eyes,  the  one  not  confound- 
ing the  other,  would  seem  to  be  none  other  but 
this :  that  visibles  are  not  seen  except  in  a  right 
line,  but  sounds  are  heard  even  in  a  line  oblique, 
or  arcuate.  Therefore,  as  many  objects  in  the 
area  of  the  sphere  of  sight,  as  are  conveyed,  there 
be  so  many  cones  of  beams,  nor  ever  one  cone 
doth  coincide  with  another ;  neither  do  the  ver- 
tices of  the  cones  meet  in  the  same  point,  because 
they  are  carried  by  right  lines.  But  sounds,  which 
are  carried  by  lines,  both  right  and  arcuate,  can 
meet  easily  in  one  point,  and  so  are  confused. 
The  same  seemeth  to  be  the  cause  wherefore  a 
more  bright  colour  drowns  not  a  more  dim  colour ; 
nevertheless,  a  greater  light  obscures  and  hides 
a  weaker  light,  because  light  is  perceived  in  an 
arched  line,  like  as  sound.  For,  although  the 
very  flame  of  a  candle  be  not  seen  except  in  a 
right  line,  yet  does  the  light  that  is  everywhere 
spread  round  attain  to  the  sight  in  lines,  arched 
in  respect  of  the  body  of  the  candle :  the  like  is 
the  case  of  the  sun,  or  flame.  Now,  if  it  be  ob-% 
jected  that  neither  is  light  itself  seen  except  in  a 
right  line  from  air  illuminated,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
think  that  this  as  well  happens  to  sound:  for 
neither  is  sound  heard  unless  in  right  lines  from 
some  part  of  the  sphere  of  sound,  whither  the  first 
pulsation  arrives.  But  colour,  which  is  nothing 
other  than  the  image  unequally  reileoted  of  the 
light,  spread eth  around  so  weak  species,  that  it 
little  or  nothing  tinges  the  air  adjacent,  unless 
where  the  colours  are  conveyed  in  right  lines  be- 
tween  the  object  and  the  eye. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  double  recorder, 
in  which  let  there  be  two  Apples,  at  each  end  one, 
80  as  they  may  be  played  iu  unison :  the  hollow 
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pipe  being  of  a  double  lengthy  and  continued  in 
one ;  let  two  together  play  the  same  tone  at  either 
end«  and  let  it  be  noteid  whether  the  sound  be  eon* 
fuaedy  or  amplified,  or  dulled. 

Let  there  be  two  hollow  trunks  talen*  and 
joiood  together  eroaswise,  so  as  they  shall  open 
the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined ;  and  let  two  speak  into  the  direct  and 
transrerse  trunk,  and  let  the  ears  of  two  be  in 
like  manner  applied  to  the  opposite  ends,  and 
observe  whether  the  Toices  confuse  one  another* 

Of  the  Qceuamry  Jlidk  and  ImpedimenU  cf  Soundf 
€f  ike  Stay  of  Soutidf  and  ike  Divenity  tf 
Mediunum 

I  remember  in  a  chamber  in  Cambridge  that 
Was  something  ruinous,  that  a  pillar  of  iron  was 
eieoted  Ibr  a  prop,  of  the  thiekneas  perhaps  of  a 
1h«mb*8  breadth  and  a  half;  and  that  this  pillar, 
being  struck  widi  a  stick  or  otherwise,  made  a 
litlle  tat  noise  in  the  chamber  wherein  the  pillar 
Stood,  but  in  the  chamber  beneath  a  leaonnding 
boom. 

To  inquire,  which  bodies,  and  of  what  solidity 
ami  thickness,  altogether  debar  and  shut  out 
seiMd ;  as,  also,  which  more  or  less  dull,  although 
Ihi^  intercept  it  not  wholly.  For  as  yet  is  it  not 
known  which  mediums  interposed  be  more  propi- 
tions,  whieb  more  adverse.  Therefore,  let  there 
be  trial  made  in  gold,  atone,  glass,  cloth,  water, 
oil,  and  of  the  thickness  of  each.  Hereof  is  all 
aeed  to  imjuira  further. 

Air  Is  the  aptest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sole  me- 
Aim  of  rtound.  Again,  the  moister  air  (I  judge) 
bettor  eonveyeth  sound  than  the  drier ;  but  in  a 
fog  what  happenetk  I  remember  not.  Also,  the 
night  air  better  than  by  day;  but  this  can  be 
aaeribed  to  the  ailence. 

Iflfuim  touching  the  medium  of  flame,  what  its 
operation  shall  be  in  respect  of  sound ;  whether, 
to  wit,  a  flame  of  some  thickness  altogether  stop 
and  fotoieept  sound,  or  at  least  deaden  it  more 
ikmk  the  air.    This  can  be  seen  in  bonfires. 

Also^  to  inquire  concerning  the  medium  of  air 
vehemently  agitated.  For,  although  wind  carry 
sound,  yet  I  deem  that  any  Tehement  wind  doth 
somewhat  trouble  sound,  so  as  it  shall  be  heard 
less  for,  even  with  the  wind,  Aan  in  still  weather, 
of  which  let  there  be  more  inquiry  made. 

To  see  what  sound  brass  or  iron,  rod-hot,  yields, 
stmok  vrith  a  hammer,  compared  to  that  which 
it  gives  sold. 


Of  ike  PeneiraHon  of  SoundB. 

The  acJtitoa,  or  eagle  stone,  hath  like  a  kernel 
or  yolk  of  the  atone,  which  being  shaken  makes 
a  flat  sound ;  so  a  hawk's  bell,  [stopped,]  but 
a  oinch  clearer  if  there  be  a  chink. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  of  diven,  if  they  hear  at 
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ness;  and  let  this  be  distinctly  inquired,  not  only 
whether  they  hear  any  sound  at  all  from  abovei* 
which  is  made  in  the  air,  but  also,  whether  they 
hear  the  percussion  of  tlie  body  of  the  water 
within  the  water,  where  no  air  is.  I  have  made 
this  trial  in  a  bath ;  a  pail  of  a  good  siae  with  th« 
mouth  tamed  over  was,  in  such  wise,  pressed 
evenly  down,  as  it  carried  the  air  foirly  down 
with  it,  in  ito  hollow,  below  the  water,  to  the 
depth  of  a  hand-breath ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
pail  was  held  down  with  the  hands,  that  it  should 
not  overtarn  nor  rise :  then  a  diver  put  his  head 
within  the  pail,  and  did  speak:  his  voice  waa 
heaid,  speaking;  and  even  his  speech  vras  arti- 
culatoly  distinguished,  but  wonderfully  shrill, 
and  almost  like  a  whistling,  as  the  voice  usetk 
to  be  heard  in  a  play  of  puppets. 

Let  it  be  exactly  inquired,  so  as  it  be  clearly 
rendered  positive  whether  sound  can  be  genemtedf 
except  there  be  air  betwixt  the  pereuasing  and 
the  percussed  body.  As,  if  two  pebbles  hanging 
by  a  string  be  let  down  into  a  basin  of  water,  or 
a  river,  and  shaken,  so  as  they  shall  strike  to- 
gether in  the  midst  of  the  water ;  or  let  an  open 
pair  of  tongs  be  thrust  down  into  the  water,  and 
there  knapped ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  they 
give  a  sound,  and  what.  I  do  suppose  that  divera, 
in  swimming,  make  no  n<Mse  under  the  water ; 
unless  there  may  perehance  be  some,  by  the  auc- 
cession  of  motion  under  the  surfooe  of  the  water, 
and  the  water  thence  striking  the  air. 

There  ia  no  doubt  but  in  bladders  tied,  and  not 
quite  full,  and  shaken,  there  is  a  aound  given, 
namely,  of  the  liquor  contained  in  them,  and  ne 
less  a  aound  ia  given  on  letting  down  a  stone 
into  vrater,  when  it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. But  in  the  former  trial  air  is  intermingled ; 
in  the  second,  the  percussion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  veesel  by  the  stone  communicatee  with  the 
air  without  the  veesel.  But,  after  the  first  per- 
cussion, it  needeth  not  that  there  be  air  interme- 
diate through  the  whole  area  of  the  sphere  defe- 
rent; for  that  is  shown  by  the  trial  of  one  speaking 
in  a  pail  under  the  water,  where  part  of  Uie  defe- 
rent from  the  water  is  not  air,  but  the  wood  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water ;  whence  the  aound  ia 
sharpened,  and  minished,  and  lost. 

But,  because  it  is  manifest  that  sound  passea 
through  and  penetretee  hard  bodies,  (as  pcrttem* 
earth  and  glass;)  and  it  is  also  most  certain 
(although  hitherto  concealed  from  men*a  obser* 
vation)  that  there  is,  in  every  tengible  body,  soaie 
pneuraatical  part,  besides  ths  gross  parte  inter- 
mixed, it  b  to  be  considered  whether  penetration 
of  sound  of  this  kind  come  not  thenoe,  for  that 
the  pneumatical  or  aerial  parte  of  the  tengible 
body  communicate  with  the  outer  air. 

Tike  a  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood, 
full  of  water ;  take  a  pair  of  iron  tonga,  and  knap 
them  in  the  water  in  the  vessels,  at  the  distanee 


under  water,  eapecially  that  is  of  any  deep- 1  of  a  thumb's  breadth,  pethaps,  or  more,  from  the 
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bottom :  yoa  shall  hear  the  aoand  of  the  tonga 
knapped  in  the  vessel  of  siWer  much  more  re- 
sounding than  in  the  wooden  one.  Whereas,  if 
the  two  vessels  were  empty,  and  you  knapped 
the  tongs  at  the  same  distance,  there  should  be 
little  diCTerence,  or  none.  Whence  it  appears, 
first,  that  where  is  no  air  that  can  be  elided,  bat 
only  water,  sound  is  given ;  next,  that  the  sound 
given  by  the  percussion  communicates  better 
with  the  vessel  through  water  than  through  air. 
The  mouth  being  close  shut,  there  is  made  a 
murmur  (such  as  dumb  persons  use  to  make)  by 
the  throat;  if  the  nostrils  likewise  be  fast  closed, 
no  murmur  can  be  made.  Whence  it  appears, 
that  that  sound  by  the  throat  is  not  effected  unless 
through  the  opening  which  lies  between  the 
throat  and  the  nostrils. 

Qf  the  Carriage  tf  Sounds^  and  their  Direction  or 
Spreading  i  and  ff  the  Area  vokieh  Sound  JUlSf 
together  and  severally  • 

All  sound  is  diffused  in  a  sphere  from  the  place 
of  the  percussion,  and  fills  the  whole  area  of  this 
sphere  to  a  certain  limit,  upwards,  downwards, 
sideways,  and  every  way. 

Throughout  this  orb  the  sound  is  loudest  close 
to  the  stroke;  thence,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
distance,  it  grows  more  faint,  until  it  vanishes. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  are  extended  some  little 
by  reason  of  the  quickness  of  hearing ;  yet  is 
there  something  uttermost,  whither,  to  the  most 
delicate  sense,  sound  reaches  not. 

There  is  something,  I  think,  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  impulsion ;  for,  if  a  roan  should  stand  in 
an  open  pnlpit  in  the  fields,  and  shout,  the  voice, 
I  judge,  should  be  further  heard  forwards  from  the 
speaker  than  behind.  So,  if  ordnance,  or  a 
harquebuss  be  discharged,  I  judge  that  the  sound 
shall  be  further  heard  before  the  ordnance  or  har- 
quebuss than  behind  it 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  ascension 
of  sound  upwards,  or  in  the  descension  of  sound 
downwards,  which  may  farther  soqnd,  or  make 
it  cease  nearer,  doth  not  appear.  The  sound  is 
indeed  well  heard,  if  one  speak  from  a  high  win- 
dow or  turret,  by  those  who  stand  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  contrariwise,  being  uttered  by  those 
that  stand  upon  the  gropnd  from  the  window  or 
turret,  but  by  whether  more  easily,  or  further  off, 
let  better  inquiry  be  made. 

Pulpits  are  used  for  speaking  in  assemblies, 
and  generals  did  usually  speak  standing  upon 
mounds  of  sods ;  yet  is  it  is  no  wise  hence  con- 
firmed that  sound  easilier  descends  than  it  rises, 
since  the  cause  hereof  may  be  the  liberty  of  the 
air  in  the  higher  place,  not  thronged  or  hindered, 
as  below  amongst  the  crowd,  but  not  the  readier 
motion  downwards.  Therefore,  let  not  the  con- 
templation stay  in  this  instance,  bat  let  a  trial  be 
made  where  other  things  are  equal. 

The  power  of  the  sound  is  received  whole  in 


every  part  of  the  air,  not  the  whole  in  the  whole 
air,  UEdess  where  the  opening  or  passage  is  ex- 
ceedingly strait  For  if  one  stand  in  any  place 
Utterly  closed,  so  as  the  sound  may  not  penetrate 
at  all,  and  that  in  any  part  soever  of  a  sphere  of 
sound,  and  there  be  a  small  opening  made,  the 
articulate  voice  shall  enter  through  that  opening, 
and  in  fine  through  as  many  openings  as  you 
shall  choose  to  make  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  sphere  of  sound  :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  that 
whole  articulation  of  sound  is  conveyed  entire  in 
these  minytest  parts  of  the  air,  not  less  than  if 
the  air  were  at  large  on  every  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  whether  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  greater  pulsations  of  the  air 
(such  as  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance) 
become  not  mote  exile  when  they  enter  by  those 
small  apertures ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  subtilties 
of  sound  shall  enter  unconfused,  but  the  whoje 
crash,  or  roar,  not  so  well. 

The  rays  of  visible  bodies  do  not  strike  the 
sense,  unless  they  be  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium in  straight  lines,  and  the  interposition  of 
any  opaque,  in  a  right  line,  intercepts  the  sight, 
although  every  thing  else  be  on  all  sides  wholly 
open.  But  sound,  if  there  be  a  dilatation  or  pas- 
sage, whether  by  arching  over,  or  by  inverted 
arching  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  even  by  wind- 
ing, perishes  not,  but  arrives.  Nevertheless,  I 
judge  that  sound  is  more  strongly  carried  in 
straight  lines,  betwixt  the  pulsations  and  the  ear, 
and  that  by  its  archings  and  windings  it  is  some- 
what broken ;  as,  if  there  be  a  wall  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  I  think  that  the  voice  shall 
not  be  so  well  heard  as  if  the  wall  were  away. 
I  judge,  too,  that  if  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  the  voice 
shall  be  better  heard  than  nigh  onto  the  wall,  be- 
cause the  arching  so  much  the  less  departs  from 
a  right  line.  But  this  also  would  be  further  in- 
quired. 

If  the  ear  be  laid  to  the  one  end  of  any  tube  or 
long  hollow  trunks  and  a  voice  speak  sofUy  at  the 
other  opening  of  the  tube,  such  a  voice  shall  be 
heard,  which,  being  as  softly  spoken  in  the  air  at 
large,  should  not  arrive,  nor  be  heard.  Whence 
it  is  clear,  that  that  confining  of  the  air  helps  to 
the  conveying  of  the  voice,  without  confusion. 

It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  voice  is  better  heard  within  doors 
than  abroad ;  but  whether  the  voice  be  better 
heard  when  the  ear  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  voice 
within  the  house;  or  contrariwise,  when  the  voice 
is  out  of  doors,  and  the  ear  within  the  house,  may 
be  further  inquired  ;  albeit  herein  also  the  opinion 
is  received,  that  what  is  abroad  is  better  heard 
within  doors,  than  what  is  within,  abroad. 

It  is  common  to  hearing  and  sight,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  other  senses,  that  the 
attention  of  the  perceiving  mind,  and  express  di- 
rection to  perceiving,  help  somewhat  to  perceiv-^ 
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in^,  as  when  one  looks  steadfastly,  or  (as  they 
say)  pricks  his  ears. 

Sounds  are  not  carried  so  far,  articulate  and 
distinct,  as  their  species,  and  a  confused  coil  of 
them ;  for  the  hum  of  voices  can  be  heard  where 
the  articulate  words  themselves  are  not  heard ; 
and  a  confused  tinkling  of  music,  when  the  har- 
mony itself  or  tune  is  not  heard. 

Sound  is  preserved,  at  the  best,  in  a  hollow 
trunk.  Therefore  let  there  be  taken  a  hollow 
trunk  of  a  good  length,  and  let  it  be  put  out  from 
the  window  of  a  lower  chamber ;  let  one  speak 
by  thrusting  of  his  head  out  of  the  window,  at 
one  end  of  the  trunk,  as  softly  as  ever  he  may : 
let  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end  of  the 
trunk,  standing  below  upon  the  ground :  let  this 
be  done  in  like  wise  reversely,  by  speaking  from 
below,  and  laying  to  of  the  ear  above,  and  from 
this  trial  let  a  judgment  be  made,  whether  the 
voice  ascend  or  descend  more  easily,  or  even 
alike.  They  deliver  for  certain,  that  there  be 
some  places  and  buildings  so  vaulted,  that  if  one 
stand  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chamber,  and  speak, 
he  can  be  better  heard  at  some  distance  than  near. 

All  harmony  appeareth  to  sound  somewhat 
fuller  and  deeper  at  a  little  remoteness  from  the 
place  of  the  sound  than  near;  so  as  something 
should  seem  to  happen  to  hearing  about  sound, 
like  as  happeneth  to  sight  about  visible  species, 
that  some  removal  from  the  organ  of  the  sense 
furthereth  the  perception  of  the  sense.  But  in 
that  opinion  may  be  twofold  error.  First,  because 
in  the  act  of  sight  there  be,  perhaps,  beams  re- 
quired from  the  object  to  the  pupil,  which  there 
cannot  be  where  the  object  toucheth  the  pupil, 
which  between  the  hearing  and  the  sound  is  not 
required.  But  much  rather,  because  to  seeing  is 
light  needed.  But  an  object  touching  the  pupil 
intercepts  the  light;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind 
befalls  to  hearing.  And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause to  sight  there  needeth  not  always  a  medium ; 
forasmuch  as,  in  the  removing  of  cataracts  of  the 
eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  wherewith  the  cata- 
racts are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the 
pupil  within  the  coat  of  the  eye,  is  excellently 
seen. 

In  objects  of  sight,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  object  in  the  light,  it  shall  do  well ; 
but  if  the  object  be  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
eye  in  the  light,  you  shall  not  see.  So,  if  a  thin 
veil  or  net-work  be  cast  over  the  eyes,  the  object 
is  well  seen ;  if  upon  the  object,  it  confounds 
sight.  And  albeit,  that  perhaps  neither  of  these 
agreeth  to  sound  and  hearing,  yet  may  they  ad- 
vertise us  that  trials  be  made,  whether  the  ear 
set  against  the  hollow  trunk,  if  the  sound  be 
made  at  a  distance  in  the  air  at  large,  or  con- 
versely, the  sound  be  produced  at  the  hollow 
trunk,  the  ear  being  placed  at  a  distance  in  the 
air  at  large,  favour  more  the  perception  of  the 
sense. 


Of  the  Varidy  of  the  Bodies  which  yield  Sound  f 
and  (he  InatrumenU  ,•  and  of  the  Speeiea  of 
Sounds  which  occur. 

The  kinds  of  sounds  appear  to  receive  such  a 
division :  loud,  soft,  sharp  Or  treble,  base ;  musi- 
cal, unmusical ;  interior  or  whispering,  exterior 
or  sounding ;  simple,  compounded,  original,  re- 
flected ;  so  as  they  are  divisions  six. 

The  stronger  the  first  pulsation  shall  be,  and 
the  dilatation  the  more  free,  and  without  let,  the 
greater  is  the  sound  given :  the  weaker  the  per- 
cussion, and  more  disturbed  the  dilatation,  the  less. 

Treble  sounds  are  carried  as  far,  and  perchance 
farther  than  base.    Let  this  be  better  inqoired. 

Accordingly  as  the  concave  of  a  bell  shall  be 
greater,  it  giveth  a  baser  sound ;  the  less,  the 
more  treble. 

The  bigger  a  string,  the  baser  sound  it  shall 
yield ;  the  less,  the  more  treble, 

A  string,  the  more  tightly  strained,  the  mora 
treble  sound  shall  it  yield  ;  the  looser,  the  baser : 
so  as  a  little  bigger  string  more  tightly  strained, 
and  a  less  moro  slackly,  shall  give  the  same  note. 

In  trumpets,  in  like  wise,  in  flutes,  horns,  and 
recorders,  pipes,  also  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
whistling,  the  more  narrow  and  straight  thej 
are,  they  give  the  more  treble  sound;  the  wider, 
or  more  open,  the  baser. 

In  flutes,  the  air,  issuing  by  a  hole  nearer  the 
breath,  yields  a  more  treble  sound ;  by  one  more 
distant,  a  baser:  so  a  little  bigger  flute  by  the 
nearer  hole,  and  a  smaller  by  the  more  removed, 
may  give  the  same  note. 

In  some  stringed  instruments  (as  in  the  viol, 
citterns,  and  the  like)  men  have  found  a  skill  for 
the  straining  of  the  strings,  beyond  the  first 
straining,  so  as  compressing  them  with  the  fin- 
gers lower  down  or  higher  up,  they  strain  them 
to  the  alteration  of  the  note. 

If  a  drinking-cup  of  glass  or  silver  be  taken  and 
fiUipped,  if  the  water  stand  higher  in  the  cup,  and 
the  cup  be  fuller,  it  will  give  a  more  treble  sound ; 
if  lower,  and  the  cup  be  more  empty,  a  baser. 

In  a  hollow  pipe,  such  as  they  use  for  shoot- 
ing of  birds,  if  one  whistle  with  the  mouth, 
setting  the  mouth  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
sound  is  dulled,  truly,  to  the  bystander ;  but  if 
the  ear  be  laid  to  the  other  end,  it  gives  a  most 
sharp  sound,  so  as  it  shall  hardly  be  borne. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  trunk,  in  the 
part  where  the  ear  is  laid,  narrow,  in  the  part 
where  the  mouth  is  set,  wider,  and  conversely ; 
whether  the  sound  be  rendered  more  treble  or 
baser,  after  the  manner  of  mirrors,  which  contract 
or  enlarge  the  objects  of  sight. 

Of  the  Multiplicaiion,  Majoration^  Diminution^ 
and  Fraction  if  Sound* 

It  would  be  seen  in  what,  how,  way,  mannert 
sound  can  be  artificially  magnified  and  mnltiplied. 
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Mirrors  do  effect  both  in  sight  Now,  the  sud- 
den reflection  of  sound  seems  to  turn  to  augrmen- 
tation;  for  if  the  voice  and  echo  be  yielded 
together,  need  is  that  the  sound  be  not  distin- 
guished, but  magnified.  Therefore,  sounds  upon 
rivers  are  greater,  the  water  resounding  and 
blending  itself  with  the  original  sound. 

I  have  also  noted  that  when  a  round-house  is 
made  in  water-conduits,  then  a  long  vault,  and 
then  a  greater  chamber,  (such  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  by  Charing  Cross  near  London,)  if  you 
cry  at  the  window  or  slit  of  the  round-house,  and 
one  stand  by  the  window  of  the  greater  chamber, 
a  far  more  fearful  roaring  is  heard  than  by  one 
standing  where  the  cry  is  made. 

I  bethink  me  that  in  the  play  of  puppets,  the 
speaking  is  such  as  it  is  heard  distinctly,  but  far 
sharper  and  more  exile  than  in  the  air  at  large ;  as 
happens  in  mirrors  that  render  letters  far  smaller 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  medium :  so  as 
sound  appears  plainly  possible  by  art  to  be  both 
amplified  and  rendered  more  exile. 

Children  hold  the  horn  of  a  bent  bow  betwixt 
their  teeth,  and  with  an  arrow  strike  the  string, 
whence  ib  produced  a  more  resounding  sound,  and 
a  far  greater  boom,  than  if  the  bow  were  not  held 
in  the  teeth ;  which  they  ascribe  to  the  consent 
which  the  bones  of  the  teeth  have  with  the  bone 
of  hearing ;  since,  conversely  also,  by  a  certain 
harsh  sound  in  the  hearing,  the  teeth  too  be  set 
on  edge. 

In  like  manner,  let  a  lance  touch  the  wood  of 
the  belly  of  an  harp,  especially  of  the  hole  in  it 
at  the  hollow  end,  and  be  held  with  the  teeth  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  harp  struck ;  the  sound  is 
made  grrcater  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  him  that  so  taketh  hold. 

It  is  most  assured  (however  unnoted)  that  the 
force,  which  after  the  first  percussion  carries  on 
balls,  or  arrows,  or  darts,  and  the  like,  is  situated 
in  the  minute  parts  of  the  body  discharged,  and 
not  in  the  air  continually  carrying  it,  like  a  boat 
in  the  water.  This  being  premised,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  sound  might  not  be  lessened 
in  ordnance  or  a  harquebuss,  without  much 
weakening  of  the  percussion,  in  this  manner. 
Let  there  be  a  harquebuss  made  with  a  barrel  of 
a  pretty  strength,  so  as  it  break  not  easily ;  in 
the  barrel  let  there  be  four  or  Ave  holes  made,  not 
like  chinks,  but  round,  about  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.  The  percussion  hath  already  gotten  its 
force,  excepting  so  far  as  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel  it  may  be  increased  ;  but  the  percus- 
sion of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  harquebuss, 
which  generates  the  sound,  will  be  much  at- 
tenuated by  the  emission  of  %ound  through  those 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  before  that  the 
air  enclosed  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  harque- 
buss. Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  sound  and 
boom  shall  by  many  parts  bo  diminished. 


Of  the  Repercu98ton  of  Sounds  and  Echo. 

The  repercussion  of  sounds  (which  we  call 
echo)  can  be  taken  for  an  argument  that  sound 
is  not  a  local  motion  of  the  air ;  for  if  it  were,  the 
repercussion  should  be  made  in  manner  oonforina- 
ble  to  the  original,  as  happens  in  all  corporeal 
repercussions.  But  in  sound,  wherein  such  an 
exact  generation  is  required,  as  in  the  voice, 
which  hath  so  many  organs,  and  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  be  curiously  framed,  the  things 
which  yield  the  repercussed  sound  have  nothing 
such,  but  are  merely  rude,  having  almost  nothing 
save  this,  that  sound  passes  not  through  them. 

Cf  the  Contents  and  Dinsents  of  Audibly  and 
Vtsibktf  and  cf  other  so  called  Spiritual  Species. 

7%ey  agree  in  these : 

Both  are  diffused  in  a  spherical  compass  or  orb, 
and  fill  the  whole  area  of  that  sphere,  and  are 
carried  to  very  distant  spaces,  and  wax  faint  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
then  vanish.  Both  carry  their  figurations  and 
differpnces  into  minute  portions  of  their  orb,  en- 
tire and  unconfused,  so  as  they  are  perceived 
through  small  crannies  no  otherwise  than  in  an 
open  place. 

Both  are  of  exceedingly  sudden  and  swift 
generation  and  dilatation,  and  conversely  they  are 
extinguished,  and  perish  suddenly  and  quickly. 

Both  take  and  convey  minute  and  exquisite 
differences,  as  of  colours,  figures,  motions,  dis- 
tances, in  visibles ;  of  articulate  voices,  of  musical 
tones,  and  of  their  swift  changes  and  trepidation, 
in  audibles. 

Both,  in  their  virtue  and  force,  appear  neither 
to  emit  any  corporeal  substance  into  their  me- 
diums or  their  orb,  nor  even  to  give  forth  or  pro- 
voke a  local  perceptible  motion  in  their  mediums, 
but  to  convey  certain  spiritual  species,  of  which 
the  nature  and  manner  is  unknown. 

Both  appear  to  be  not  generative  of  any  other 
virtue  or  quality  besides  their  proper  virtue,  and  so 
far  to  work,  being  else  barren. 

Both  in  their  proper  action  appear,  as  if  corpo- 
really, to  work  three  things.  The  first,  that  the 
stronger  object  drowns  and  confounds  the  weaker ; 
as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  light  of  a  candle,  the 
report  of  ordnance,  the  voice.  The  second,  that 
the  more  excellent  object  destroys  the  weaker 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye,  a  violent 
sound  close  at  the  ear,  the  hearing.  The  third,  that 
both  are  repercussed,  as  in  mirrors  and  the  echo. 

Neither  doth  the  object  of  the  one  confound  or 
hinder  the  object  of  the  other ;  as  light  or  colour, 
sound,  or  contrariwise. 

Both  effect  the  sense  in  animals,  and  that  by 
objects  in  greater  or  less  degrees  grateful  or 
odious :  but  they  affect  also  after  their  own  man- 
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net  inaoimatet  proportionate,  and  haTing  (as 
•eemetfa)  a  confonnity  with  the  organs  of  the 
senses ;  as  colours,  a  mirror,  that  is  crystalline 
like  the  eye ;  sounds,  the  places  of  reveiberation, 
which  seem,  likewise,  to  resemble  the  bone  and 
cavern  of  the  ear. 

Both  work  diversely,  accordingly  as  they  hare 
their  mediums  well  or  ill  disposed. 

To  both  the  medium  the  most  conducible  and 
propitious  is  the  air.  In  both  the  stretching  of 
the  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  its  erection  to  perceiv- 
ing, availeth  somewhat  in  more  nice  objects. 

They  difer  in  tkeae  / 

The  species  of  visibles  appear  to  be  as  if  emis- 
sions x>f  beams  from  the  visible  body,  slmost  like 
odours.  But  the  species  of  audtbles  appear  more 
to  partake  of  a  local  motion,  like  the  perenssions 
which  are  made  in  the  air:  that  whereas  bodies 
for  the  most  part  work  in  two  manners,  by  com- 
munication of  their  nature,  or  by  an  impression  or 
signature  of  their  motion,  that  diffusion  in  visibles 
appeareth  more  to  partake  of  the  former  manner; 
in  audibles,  of  the  latter. 

The  dilatation  of  sounds  sppears  to  be  more  evi- 
dently carried  by  the  air  than  of  visibles.  For  I 
Judge  that  a  vehement  wind  shall  not  so  much 
hinder  any  visible  afar  off,  as  a  sound ;  I  under- 
stand the  wind  blowing  contrary. 

It  is  a  notable  difference,  whence  also  many 
less  differences  flow,  that  visibles  (original  light 
excepted)  are  not  carried  but  by  right  lines, 
whilst  sounds  are  carried  by  areaate  lines. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  visibles  confound  not 
one  another,  that  are  represented  together :  sounds 
contrarily.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  substance  seems  not  greatly  to  hinder  sight, 
provided  only  the  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  be  after  a  simple  order  and  with  straight 
passages,  as  in  glass,  water,  crystal,  diamond; 
but  a  little  silk  or  linen  cloth  breaks  the  sight, 
though  they  be  bodies  very  thin  and  porous ;  but 
cloths  of  this  kind  little  or  nothing  binder  hearing, 
which  those  solids  do  exceedingly.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  unto  the  reverberation  of  visibles  a 
small  mirror  suffices,  or  like  transpicuous  body, 
let  it  be  only  placed  in  a  right  line,  where  the 
visibles  pass ;  but  unto  making  of  the  reverbera- 
tion of  echo,  it  needeth  also  to  confine  the  sound 
from  the  side,  because  it  is  carried  to  all  sides. 
The  visible  object  is  further  carried,  in  proportion, 
than  sound. 

Visibles,  too  nearly  approached  to  the  eye,  are 
not  so  well  seen  as  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  the 
beams  may  meet  in  a  more  acute  angle ;  but  in 
hearing,  the  nearer  the  better.  But  herein  there 
may  be  twofold  error.  The  first,  because  to  see- 
ing there  is  required  light;  but  if  the  object  be 
brought  very  near  to  the  eye,  this  is  shut  out 
For  I  have  heard  of  one  trustworthy,  which  was 


eursd  of  cataracts  of  the  eyes,  when  the  little  sfl- 
ver  needle  moved  over  the  very  pupil  of  his  eye, 
and  did  touch  it,  he,  without  any  medium,  (that 
silver  needle  being  far  narrower  than  the  pupil 
itself  of  the  eye,)  saw  perfectly  the  needle.  Tlie 
second,  that  the  cave  of  the  ear  is  distinctly  inter- 
posed before  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  as,  being* 
without,  the  sound  is  altogether  unable  to  touch 
the  bone  and  membrane  of  hearing. 

The  species  of  sight  are  more  swiftly  conveyed 
than  sounds,  as  appeareth  in  the  flash  and  report 
of  guns;  also  in  lightning  and  thunder,  where 
the  thunder  is  heard  after  a  while, 

I  conceive  also  that  the  species  of  sound  do 
hang  longer  in  the  air  than  visibles.  For,  although 
neither  do  these  perish  on  the  instant,  as  we  see 
in  a  ring  spinning,  and  lute-strings  fiUipped,  and 
in  twilight  and  the  like ;  yet  1  deem  that  sounds, 
for  that  they  are  carried  by  the  wind,  stay 
longer. 

The  beams  of  light  being  gathered,  induce  heat 
also,  which  is  an  action  diverse  from  the  visible 
quality.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  true  that  shouts 
have  cast  down  birds  flying  over,  that  is  also  an 
acticm  exceedingly  diverse  from  the  audible 
quality. 

There  seemeth  not  in  visibles  to  be  found  an 
object  as  odious,  and  noisome  to  the  sense,  as  in 
audibles ;  but  they  affect  it  more  evenly ;  for 
things  foul  to  sight  rather  offend  by  moving  of  the 
fancy  concerning  foul  things  than  of  themselves ; 
but  in  audibles  the  grating  of  a  saw  that  is  sharp- 
ened, and  other  like  sounds,  cause  a  horror ;  and 
a  discordant  note  in  music  is  straightways  re- 
fused and  loathed. 

It  is  not  assured,  that  there  is  refraction  in 
sounds,  as  in  beams.  But,  doubtless,  sounds  do 
rebound :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reflecUon. 
For,  I  do  not  think,  if  sounds  pass  through 
diverse  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  that  there 
be  one  place  of  the  sound,  where  it  is  carried,  an- 
other where  it  is  heard,  which  is  the  property  of 
refraction ;  but  refraction  seems  to  depend  upon 
action,  in  right  lines,  which  pertains  not  to  sound. 

But  contraction  of  sound,  and  its  dilatation,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  the  medium,  happens, 
undoubtedly,  as  in  the  speaking  of  puppets,  and 
under  water :  the  sound  is  contracted  within  that 
cell,  which  abroad  is  dispersed;  as  by  mirrora 
visibles  are  dilated  and  contracted. 

A  tremulous  medium  (as  smoke  in  visibles) 
makes  the  visible  objects  also  to  tremble ;  but  in 
sounds  nothing  such  is  yet  found,  unless,  per- 
chance, the  rise  and  fall  by  winds.  For  the 
trembling  in  the  nightingale-pipe  is  trembling  of 
the  percussion,  not  of  the  medium. 

Going  from  great  light  into  the  dark,  or  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light,  the  sight  is  some  little 
confused ;  but  whether  the  like  be  after  very  loud 
noises,  or  a  great  silence,  would  be  inquired. 
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Of  the  Quiekneat  of  the  OeneraUon  and  Exit  fiction 
flf  Soundf  and  the  thne  in  whieh  they  are  efeeted. 

All  soand  is  exceeding  quickly  generated,  and 
qaiclily  perishes.  But  the  swiftness  of  its  mo- 
tion and  of  its  differences,  appeals  a  thing  not  so 
wonderful.  For  the  motion  of  the  fingers  upon  a 
lute,  or  of  the  breath  in  the  pipe  or  flute,  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  swift:  and  the  tongue  itself 
(no  very  exquisite  organ)  goies  through  as  many 
motions  as  letters;  but  th^t  sounds  should  not 
only  be  so  speedily  generated  but  that  they  should 
also,  by  their  momentary  force  and  impression,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  fill  so  great  space,  is  matter 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  For  instance, 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  speaking  aloud,  is 
heard  for  a  quarter  oCa  mile,  in  a  round,  and  that 
in  articulate  words,  and  these  hanging  in  every 
little  portion  of  the  air,  and  all  in  a  space  of  time 
far  less,  perhaps,  than  a  minute. 

To  inquire  of  the  space  of  time  in  which  sound 
is  ooBTeyed.  It  can  be  found  thus.  Let  a  man 
stand  in  a  steeple  by  night;  let  another  stand  in 
the  field,  a  mile  off,  perhaps,  or  as  far  as  the  bell 
can  be  heard,  and  let  him  hare  ready  a  torch 
lighted,  but  covered.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple 
strike  the  bell :  then  let  the  other,  who  stands  in 
the  plain,  as  soon  as  he  heais  it,  lift  the  torch :  in 
this  way,  by  tiie  space  of  time  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bell  and  the  seeing  of  the  torch,  shall 
he  that  stands  in  the  steeple  diiBcorer  the  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  sound. 

In  guns,  the  flame  is  seen  sooner  than  the  re- 
port is  heard,  althongh  the  flame  follow  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ball ;  so  as  the  flash  issues  later, 
but  sooner  strikes  the  sense.  Whence  it  is  rightly 
gathered,  that  the  beams  visible  are  more  speedily 
diffused,  and  arrive,  than  the  species  or  impres- 
sions of  sound. 

Of  the  JSlfflnity^  or  Non-qffinUy^  whieh  Sound 
hath  with  the  MoUon^  local  and  pereqUibU^  of  the 
Air  in  which  it  it  carried, 

Sound  doth  not  appear  manifestly  and  actually 
to  shake  and  trouble  the  air,  as  doth  wind ;  but 
the  motions  of  sound  appear  to  be  effected  by 
spiritual  species ;  for  thus  we  must  speak,  until 
something  more  assured  shall  be  found. 

So  as  I  conceive  that  a  very  loud  sound  of  one 
shouting,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  very  motion 
of  the  breath,  shall  scarcely  stir  any  trembling 
aspen  leaf,  or  straw,  or  flame. 

But  in  greater  pulsations  there  is  found  a  very 
bodily  and  actual  motion  of  the  air ;  but  whether 
that  proceed  from  the  motion  itself  which  gene- 
rates sound,  or  from  a  collateral  cause,  or  some 
concomitants,  appeareth  not  Thunderclaps 
sometimes  make  glass  windows  to  tremble,  and 
even  walls :  I  think,  also,  that  ordnance  let  off, 
or  explosions  of  mines,  do  the  same. 

And  I  remember,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there 


is,  at  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  a  certain 
wooden  building,  in  which  there  hang  bells,  and 
that  when  the  bells  ring,  it  is  shaken.  Bat 
whatsoever  that  hidden  motion  be,  which  is 
sound,  it  appean  that  neither  is  it  engendered 
without  perceptiUe  motion  in  the  first  pulsation, 
and  that  again  by  the  perceptible  motion  of  the 
air  it  u  canied  or  hindered. 

A  word  quietly  uttered,  which  at  a  distance 
perhaps  of  thirty  feet  can  be  heard,  will  yet  hardly 
stir  the  flame  of  a  candle,  that  is  held  within  a 
foot  of  the  mouth ;  wliilst  blowing  a  little  strongly 
with  the  mouth,  shall  make  the  flame  to  waver, 
at  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  sound  of  bells,  and  the  like,  comes  louder, 
and  goes  off  more  dully,  as  the  wind  blows  to* 
wards  the  ear,  or  against  the  sound.  The  same 
happens  in  a  shout,  which  being  uttered  against 
the  wind,  is  not  heard  so  hx. 

It  is  delivered,  that  through  vast  shouts  of 
numbera  applauding  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  the  air 
has  been  so  broken  or  rarefied,  that  birds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  There  runs  an  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  many  bells  ringing  in  populous 
cities  is  good  against  thunder  and  pestilence. 

Some  places  snd  buildings  are  certainly  reported 
to  be  so  vaulted,  that  if  one  speak  in  them,  and 
(as  the  report  hath  it)  against  the  wall,  in  one 
part  of  the  building,  his  words  shall  be  better 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  voice  than  close 
at  hand. 

I  have  observed,  sitting  in  a  coach  with  one 
side  of  the  boot  down,  and  the  other  up,  that  a 
beggar  crying  on  the  dosed  side  of  the  coach  hath 
seemed  to  cry  on  the  open  side ;  so  as  the  voice 
was  plainly  repercnssed,  and  went  round,  or  at 
the  least,  whilst  it  sounded  on  all  sides,  it  seemed 
to  be  heard  on  that  side«  on  which  it  did  best  reach 
the  sense. 

If  a  candle  be  held  to  the  wind-hole  of  a  drum, 
and  the  drum  be  beat,  the  flame  is  shaken  and 
extinguished.  The  same  happens  in  winding  of  a 
hunter's  horn,  if  the  candle  be  brought  near  the 
mouth  of  the  horn,  &c. 

Even  the  exquisite  differences  which  sound 
takes,  and  carries  them  with  it,  show  that  these 
delicate  affections  are  not  continued  local  motions. 
For  seals,  in  a  matter  fitly  prepared,  make  exqui- 
site impressions ;  so  as  in  the  generation  of  sound 
this  same,  perhaps,  might  happen.  But  the  dila- 
tation and  continuance  sort  not,  especially  in 
liquids :  but  those  exquisite  differences  we  under- 
stand of  articulate  voices  and  musical  tones. 

But  of  this  matter  altogether  (videUeet^  what 
relation  and  correspondency  sound  has  to  the 
local  motion  of  the  air)  let  inquiry  be  more  dili- 
gently made;  not  by  the  way,  vohether?  (which 
sort  of  question  in  matten  of  this  kind  has  mined 
all,)  but  by  the  way,  how  far?  and  that  not  by 
arguments  discunive,  but  by  opposite  experiments 
and  crucial  instances. 
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Of  the  CommurUcatian  tf  the  Air  peretuaed  and 
elided  toith  the  ambient  Air^  and  Bodies^  or 
their  Spirits, 

In  the  strikingr  of  a  bell,  the  sound  g^iven  by 
chimingr  upon  the  bell  with  a  hammer  on  the  out- 
side, and  by  the  tongue  within,  is  of  the  same 
tone.  So  that  the  sound  yielded  by  the  chiming 
upon  the  outside,  cannot  be  generated  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  air  between  the  hammer  and  the 
outside  of  the  bell,  since  if  is  according  to  the 
concaye  of  the  bell  within.  And  if  it  were  a  flat 
plate  of  brass,  and  not  concave,  the  sound  should, 
I  think,  be  different. 

If  there  be  a  rift  in  the  bell,  it  gives  a  hoarse 
sound,  not  pleasant  or  grateful. 

It  would  be  known  how  the  thickness  of  the 
percussed  body  may  affect  the  sound,  and  how 
far  forth:  as  if,  of  the  same  concave,  one  bell 
should  be  thicker,  another  thinner.  I  have  proved 
in  a  bell  of  gold,  that  it  gave  an  excellent  sound, 
nothing  worse,  yea,  better,  than  a  bell  of  silver  or 
of  brass.  Bnt  money  of  gold  rings  not  so  well  as 
money  of  silver. 

Empty  casks  yield  a  deep  and  resounding 
sound,  full  ones  a  dull  and  dead  sound.  But  in 
the  viol,  and  the  Inte,  and  other  such,  although 
the  iii^t  percussion  be  between  the  string  and  the 
exterior  air,  yet  that  air  straight  communicates 
with  the  air  in  the  belly,  or  concave  of  the  viol 
or  lute.  Wherefore,  in  instruments  of  this  kind  is 
ever  some  perforation  made,  that  the  outward  air 
may  communicate  with  the  confined  air,  without 
which,  the  sound  would  be  dull  and  dead. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  of  the  nightingale- 
pipe,  that  it  be  filled  with  oil,  and  not  with  water; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  how  much  softer  or  more 
obtuse  the  sound  shall  be. 

When  sound  is  created  between  the  breath  and 
the  percussed  air,  as  in  a  pipe,  or  flute,  it  is  yet 


so  produced,  as  it  hath  some  commanicatioD  with 
the  body  of  the  flute,  or  pipe.  For  there  is  one 
sound  produced  in  a  trumpet  of  wood,  another  in 
one  of  brass ;  another,  I  judge,  if  the  trumpet 
were  lined  within,  or  perhaps  even  covered^  on 
the  outside,  with  silk  or  cloth :  one  perchance  if 
the  trumpet  were  wet,  another  if  dry.  I  con- 
ceive, likewise,  in  virginals,  or  the  viol,  if  the 
board  upon  which  the  strings  are  strained  were 
of  brass,  or  of  silver,  it  should  yield  a  somewhat 
different  sound.  But  of  all  these  things  let  there 
be  better  inquiry. 

Further,  in  respext  of  the  communication,  it 
would  be  inquired,  what  the  diversity  and  ine- 
quality of  bodies  may  do;  as  if  three  bells  should 
be  made  to  hang,  the  one  within  the  other,  with 
some  space  of  air  interposed,  and  the  outer  bell 
were  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer,  what  sound  it 
should  give,  in  respect  of  a  single  bell. 

Let  a  bell  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  cloth 
or  silk,  and  let  it  be  noted,  when  the  bell  is 
struck  by  the  tongue  within,  what  that  covering 
shall  do  to  the  sound. 

If  there  were  in  a  viol  a  plate  of  brass,  or  of 
silver,  pierced  with  holes,  in  place  of  that  of 
wood,  it  would  be  seen  what  this  shall  do  to  the 
sound. 

There  are  used  in  Denmark,  and  are  even 
brought  hither,  drums  of  brass,  not  of  wood,  less 
than  those  of  wood,  and  they  give,  I  think,  a 
louder  sound. 

The  agitation  of  the  air  by  great  winds  shall 
not,  I  think,  yield  much  sound,  if  woods,  waves, 
buildings,  or  the  like  be  away ;  yet  is  it  received 
that,  before  tempests,  there  be  some  murmurings 
made  in  woods,  albeit  to  the  sense  the  blast  be 
not  yet  perceived,  nor  do  the  leaves  stir.* 


*  Three  chapters  are  deficient,  which  there  wanted  lei- 
sure to  completing. 
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ABDUCTtoif  of  women  made  a  capital  offence,  i.  333. 
Abel  and  Cain,  contemplation  of  action  figured  in, 

i.  175. 
Abimelech,  ii.  270. 
Abjuration  and  exiles,  caaea  of  and  proceedinga  therein, 

iL  165. 
Abner,  murder  of  by  Jacob,  not  forgotten,  ii.  322. 
Absolution,  ii.  426. 
Abridgments  of  laws,  opinion  on  the  uae  of  them, 

a.  233. 
Abuse  of  excommunication,  iL  428. 
Abuses  in  the  penal  laws,  iL  237. 
Acceleration  and  clarification  of  liquors,  ii.  47. 
Accessaries  to  duels  before  the  fact,  iL  299. 
Accident  assiatance  to  eloquence,  iL  337. 
Account,  matters  of,  iL  482. 
Achsians,  comparison  of  the  state  of  to  a  tortoise,  by 

Titus  Quintius,  iL  224. 
Acheloos,  or  battle,  L  302. 
Actmm  and  Pentheus,  or  a  curious  man,  L  294. 
Action,  the  chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  23. 
Action  and  contemplation,  union  between,  L  173, 174 ; 

figured  in  Abel  and  Cain,  L  175;  and  contempla- 
tion, L  220. 
Actions,  all  men  drawn  into  by  pleasure,  honour,  and 

profit,  iL  185. 
Active,  force  of  quantity  in  the,  ii.  460. 
Aetium,  battle  of,  decided  the  empire  of  the  world, 

L  38. 
Actor,  Vibulenus,  his  artifice,  L  218. 
Adam's  employment  in  Paradise,  i.  175. 
Adam,  fall  of,  set  forth  by  the  fable  of  Pan,  L  290. 
Adamites,  heresy  of^  ii.  443. 
Adjournment  should  be  to  a  day  certain,  ii.  495. 
Admiralty,  against  the,  iL  495. 
Admiralties  and  merchandising  several,  one  of  the 

internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  160. 
Admonished  how  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  riches,  ii. 

487 ;  to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  the  beaver,  &c,  iL 

487. 
Adoration  the  highest  honour  amongst  the  heathens, 

L  177. 
Adrian,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 
Adrian  de  Castello,  the  pope's  legate,  made  Bishop  of 

Hereford,  i.  335 ;  his  conspiracy  against  Leo  from  a 

prediction  of  an  astrologer,  L  335. 
Adrian  VI.,  advice  to  him  respecting  Pasquil,  i.  109. 
Adrian,  the  bounty  of  his  disposition,  ii.  234. 
Adrian,  the  philoaopher's  anawer  who  contended  with 

with  him,  L  116. 
Advancement  in  life.  L  231 ;  of  learning,  notice  of, 

L  292 ;  of  learning,  Bacon's  observations  on,  ii. 

435. 
Adversity,  strength  di,  ii.  488;  Essay  o^  L  14. 
Advertisement  touching  holy  war,  iL  436;  touching 

chuich  oontroversiea,  iL  41 1. 
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Advice  upon  importing  foreign  goods,  ii.  386;  to 
ministers,  ii.  376 ;  concerning  Indian  wealth,  ii.  387. 

Adulteration  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Advocates,  L  58. 

Mneu  Sylvius,  his  saying  of  the  Christian  religion, 
L  121. 

.£sculapius  and  Circe,  expoaition  of,  credulity  by  fitUe 
of,  i.  203. 

iCsop's  lable  of  the  two  aons  digging  for  gold,  L  172. 

Affections,  effect  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men, 
iL  129;  their  impediments  lo  knowledge.  L  94; 
inquiry  touching,  L  225. 

Affectation.  No  afiectation  in  passion,  L  45 ;  to  use 
studies  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation,  L  55. 

Affidavits  before  masfers  of  chancery,  iL  483. 

Affluence.  Greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  affluence 
of  commodities,  iL  222. 

Agathocles,  conduct  to  the  captive  Syracusans,  L  1 14. 

Age  and  youth  prejudiced,  vii.  41. 

Age  will  not  be  defied,  L  39 ;  essay  on  youth  and,  L 
48 ;  heat  in  age  excellent  for  business,  L  48  ;  Alon- 
zo  of  Arragon's  commendation  of  age,  L  1 13. 

Agesilaus,  excellent  though  deformed,  L  49 ;  saying  of 
his,  L  115;  called  home  from  Persia  upon  a  war 
against  Sparta  by  Athens  and  Thebes,  ii.  223 ;  his 
saying  thereon,  ii.  223. 

Agricultural  experiments,  ii.  464. 

Agrippina,  preference  of  empire,  L  183. 

Agues,  what  wines  best  for,  ii.  10;  use  of  hartshorn 
in,  iL  91. 

Air,  transmutation  of  into  water,  iL  10,  19 ;  divennty 
of  infusions  in,  ii.  9 ;  in  water,  cause  of  quick  as- 
cent of,  ii.  10;  condensation  of  by  cold,  ii.  11; 
aptness  to  corrupt,  ii.  109;  commixture  of  with 
flame,  iL  1 1 ;  efifect  of  the  inspissation  of  the,  ii. 
127;  touching  the  nature  of,  ii.  119;  flying  of 
unequal  bodies  in  the,  iL  107 ;  experiment  touching 
the  congealing  of,  ii.  54 ;  the  theory  of  Anaximenes, 
i.  439. 

Air  and  water,  experiments  as  to  weight  in,  iL  463. 

Air  and  sound,  iL  28. 

Airs,  experiment  touching,  ii.  249. 

Allians,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  promising 
to  move  his  majesty  to  take  off  the  restraint  upon 
his  not  coming  within  the  veige  of  the  court,  iii. 
185. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St.,  to  a  friend,  believing  his  own 
danger  less  than  he  found  it,  iii.  190. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  the  same  humble  servant,  em- 
ploying him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man, 
iii.  190. 

Albans,  firom  Lord  St,  praying  that  the  king  will  let 
him  die  out  of  a  cloud  and  sufier  his  honours  to  be 
transmitted,  tiL  188. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St,  to  the  king,  thanking  him  for 
his  liberty,  iiL  184. 
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Aibaiifly  from  Lord  8t,  to  the  king,  prsying  for  a  con- 
tinuance  of  the  king^s  kindnefls,  iii.  84. 

Albens,  Lord  St.,  to  a  meet  dear  friend,  in  whom  he 
notes  an  entireneaa  and  impatient  attention  to  do 
himaervice,  iii.  19. 

Albans,  Lord  Sl,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Marlborough, 
expostulating  about  his  unkindness  and  injustice, 
iii.  191. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  promising 
to  supply  hut  decayed  cables,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  tooching 
his  book,  iii.  1 87. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  thanking 
him  for  a  parabien,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  touching 
his  application  to  the  king,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
upon  the  orationn  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
works  of  his  lordship,  iii.  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, expressing  the  king's  willingness  to  see  his 
book,  but  refusing  to  let  him  remain  in  London,  iii. 
184. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  iii.  18.*^. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  Buckingham,  concerning 
York  House,  iii.  185. 

Albert  Durer,  his  mode  of  painting,  L  49. 

Alchymists  follow  wrong  principles  to  make  gold,  ii. 
49 ;  their  philosophy,  or  the  Grecians',  all  now  re- 
ceived, i.  79 ;  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than 
the  end,  L  199 ;  errors  of  in  forming  science,  i. 
173. 

Alchymy,  white  and  red,  ii.  459 ;  advantages  of  to 
science,  i.  172. 

Alcibiades,  of  high  spirit  yet  beautiful,  i.  49 ;  advice 
to  Pericles,  studying  how  to  give  in  his  accounts, 
i.  109. 

Alcohol,  a  powder  made  of,  it.  99. 

Alexander,  body  of,  found,  ii.  104;  Livy's  saying  of 
him,  i.  84 ;  his  conquest  of  Persia,  it  tZ3 ;  Livy's 
judgment  of  him,  ii.  223 ;  his  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  Calistbenea'  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Macedonians,  ii.  229,  235 ;  melancholy  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  i.  27 ;  his  conduct  at  Arbela,  i.  36 :  not 
just  to  deny  credit  to  his  acts,  i.  99 ;  his  saying  of 
Craterus  and  Hepheestion,  i.  113;  saying  of  Anti- 
pater,  i.  113 ;  his  answer  to  Parmenio,  i.  1 14,  117; 
cleanliness  of,  ii.  8 ;  an  instance  of  excellence  in 
arms  and  learning,  i.  164;  hb  admiration  of  Ho- 
mer, i.  179 ;  education  of,  i.  179 ;  preferred  learning 
to  empire,  i.  179;  his  observation  relating  to  Dio- 
genes, i.  179;  his  wit  in  speeches,  i.  179;  Cassan* 
der'a  subtle  answer  to,  i.  179;  his  distinction  be- 
tween love  of  him  and  love  of  the  king,  i.  180 ; 
answer  to  Parmenio's  counsel,  i.  180;  an  instance 
of  the  conjunction  between  learning  and  military 
power,  i.  179. 

Alien  enemy,  law  respecting,  ii.  169. 

Alien  friend,  may  have  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions,  but  not  freehold,  or  leasehold,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  ii.  169. 

Alienations,  office  of  compoaitions  for,  iii.  319. 

Aliment  of  man,  L  202. 

Aliments,  change  of,  ii.  18. 

Allegiance,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  law  or  kingdom, 
but  to  the  person  of  the  king,  it.  176 ;  must  be  un- 
conditional, ii.  391. 

Alliance,  with  Holland,  ii.  383. 

Almonds,  oil  of,  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii.  466. 

Alonzo  of  Arragon,  aaying  about  books,  i.  113. 

Alphabet  of  Nature,  rule  and  form  of,  iii.  531. 


Alphonao  the  Wiae  compiled  the  digeatt  of  the  lawia 
of  Spain,  ii.  235. 

Alteration  of  religion  by  Eli2abeth,  ii.  445. 

Alterations  which  may  be  called  majors,  ii.  1 14. 

Altham,  Baron,  reverend  judge,  iL  477. 

Alva.  Duke  of,  genera]  arrest  made  by  him  of  Eng- 
lishmen, ii.  260 ;  a  chief  instrument  in  the  rebeUioo 
in  the  north  of  England,  it.  260. 

Amalgamatizing  metals,  ii.  461,462. 

Amazons,  ii.  442. 

Ambassadors,  how  to  choose,  ii.  382. 

Amber,  flics  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in,  ii.  24. 

Ambition,  essay  on,  i.  44 ;  of  man,  God's  first  judg- 
ment on  the,  i.  1 75. 

Amiens,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  iL  200,  213. 

Anabsptists,  ii.  442 ;  revived  the  opinion  of  HenktUy 
i.  220;  religion  of,  ii.  314. 

Anacharsis,  saying  of  his,  i.  120. 

Analysis.  See  Notes  l>y  the  Editor,  i.  244 — ^264. 

Anatomy,  much  deficient,  L  204. 

Anaxaguras,  his  precept  concerning  truth,  L  82 ;  his 
remark  upon  the  Athenians  who  had  condeinned 
him  to  death,  i.  116. 

Ancient  history  only  fragments,  i.  189. 

Ancient  philosophers,  their  theories  concerning  primi- 
tive matter,  L  437. 

Ancients,  inventors  consecrated  by  the,  i.  207;  ho- 
nours of  the,  to  eminent  men,  i.  1 77 ;  consecrated 
inventors  of  arts  amongst  the  gods,  i.  177;  hoped 
to  prolong  life  by  medicine,  i.  307  ;  wisdom  of  the, 
i.  287 — 313 ;  took  up  experiments  on  credit  ii«  13. 

Andrada,  Manuel,  a  Portuguese,  revolted  from  Don 
Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain,  it  217;  advertises 
Mendoza  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  service,  ii.  218;  Lopez's  secret  conference 
with  him,  ii.  218;  got  out  of  prison  by  Lopez,  ii. 
218;  brings  Lopez  a  jewel  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
ii.  218;  moves  Lopez  to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  218;  goes  to  Calais  and  writes  to  the  Cooot  de 
Fuentes,  ii.  218. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  ii.  435. 

Angels,  worship  of,  L  195. 

Anger,  essay  on,  i.  69  ;  causes  of,  i.  59 ;  makes  dull 
men  witty,  but  keeps  them  poor,  i.  124 ;  efiects  of, 
ii.  96. 

Animate  bodies  and  plants,  difierenoe  between,  ii  81. 

Annals  and  journals,  their  use,  i.  191. 

Annihilation,  impossibility  of,  ii.  24. 

Anointing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  99. 

Answers,  if  insufficient  defendant  to  pay  coats,  iL  483 ; 
to  bills  in  chancery,  ii.  483. 

Ant,  its  character,  i.  208. 

Antalcidas,  his  answer  to  an  Athenian,  i.  116. 

Antarctic  hemisphere,  dusky  spots  in,  what  are  cauaes 
of,  ii.  585. 

Ante-nati  and  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  144,  154, 159, 
160. 

Anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy,  iii.  521. 

Antigonus,  answer  and  saying  of,  i.  114,  117. 

Anti-masques,  their  composition,  i.  45. 

Antimony,  as  to  dissolving,  ii.  460. 

AntinomiiB,  contrary  cases  to  be  noted  in  redocing  the 
common  law,  ii.  232. 

Antiochia,  wholesome  air  of,  ii.  128. 

Antiochus,  his  incitement  to  Prusias  to  war  against 
the  Romans,  ii.  204. 

Antipathy  and  sympathy  of  men'a  spirits,  it  137;  se- 
cret virtue  of,  ii.  132, 137 ;  of  things,  iii.  465. 

Antiquity,  overweening  affection  for,  i.  172;  Hice 
Fame,  head  muffled,  i.  189;  law  of,  ii.  421;  the 
uttermost  is  like  fame,  that  muffles  her  head  and 
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tells  tales,  i.  84 ;  admiration  of  an  impediment  to 
knowledge,  i.  04 ;  knowledge  not  to  be  Bought  in 
the  obscurity  of,  but  in  the  light  of  nature,  iL  547. 

Antipater,  of  all  Alexander's  lieutenants,  wore  no  pur- 
ple, i.  113 ;  his  sayings  of  Demades,  i.  1 14 ; 

Antisthenes'  opinion  what  was  most  necessary,  i.  120. 

Antitheta,  examples  of,  i.  217. 

Antoninus  Pius,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 

Antonio,  King,  mortal  enemy  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
ii.  217 ;  his  retinue,  therefore,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  217;  yet 
suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's  counsel,  ii.  217. 

Antonio,  Don,  enterprise  to  settle  him  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  failed,  ii.  210. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  transported  by  love,  i.  18. 

Antoniua'  mind  weakened  by  the  Egyptian  soothsayer, 
ii.  129. 

Ants,  instinct  of,  ii.  93. 

Antwerp,  English  merchants  spoiled  and  put  to  their 
ransom  at  the  sack  of,  ii.  260. 

Anytos'  accusation  agrainst  Socrates,  i.  164. 

Apelles,  his  mode  of  painting,  i.  49. 

Ape's  heart,  what  good  for,  ii.  104. 

Aphorisms,  iii.  427;  the  way  of  delivering  ancient 
wisdom,  iii.  222 ;  the  pith  of  sciences,  i.  214 ;  know- 
ledge when  in,  is  in  growth,  i.  173. 

Apollonius's  judgment  of  Nero,  ii.  277 ;  reason  for 
Nero's  overthrow,  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  ii.  124. 

Apophthegms,  i.  107 ;  account  of,  i.  9 ;  loss  of  Cssar's, 
i.  192. 

Apothecaries,  how  they  clarify  syrups,  ii  8. 

Apology  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  333. 

Apparel,  vanity  in  should  be  avoided,  ii.  386. 

Appendices  to  knowledge  of  the  soul,  i.  206  ;  division 
of,  divination,  fascination,  L  206;  of  history,  i. 
192. 

Appetite,  or  will  of  man,  i.  218. 

Appius  Claudius  transported  by  love,  i.  18. 

Arbela,  the  number  of  the  Persians  at,  i.  36. 

Archidamus's  answer  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  i.  1 18. 

Arch-traitor  Tyrone,  the,  iL  349. 

Archetype,  the  dignity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in 
the,i.  174. 

Anles,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  ii.  200,  213. 

Arguments  in  law,  iii.  267. 

Aristippus,  answers  of  his,  i.  113,  117,  118,  121; 
answer  as  to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  i. 
169. 

AristoUe,  iL  198,  210,  212,  219,  221,  224,  226,  227; 
school  of,  i.  90 ;  put  all  his  opinions  upon  his  own 
authority,  i.  99 ;  full  of  ostentation,  i.  57 ;  goeth  for 
the  best  author,  L  72 ;  character  of,  i.  72 ;  admired 
the  invariableness  of  the  heavens,  i.  79 ;  saith  our 
ancestors  were  gross,  i.  84 ;  said  that  we  are  be- 
holden to  him  for  many  of  our  articles  of  faith, 
L  123 ;  remarks  concerning  the  prolongation  of  life, 
ii.  16 ;  opinion  of  the  colours  of  feathers,  ii.  7 ;  advice 
in  consumptions,  iL  16  ;  framed  new  words  in  con- 
tradiction to  ancient  wisdom,  L  196;  mentions  the 
ancients  only  to  confute  them,  L  196 ;  took  the 
right  course  for  glory  in  reproving  the  more  ancient 
philosophers,  L  196;  inquiry  in  physiognomy,  L 
201 ;  error  in  mixing  philosophy  with  logic,  i.  173 ; 
his  sparing  use  of  feigned  matter  in  history,  L  1 72  ; 
observation  on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  reason, 
L  206 ;  emulation  of,  L  216 ;  followed  the  example 
of  Alexander  in  conquering  all  opinions  as  the  other 
all  nations,  L  196 ;  remarks  on  his  system  of  natural 
philosophy,  L  427 ;  hb  custom  to  prefer  the  obscure, 
ti.  581. 


Armada,  ill  aucoen  of  the  Spanish,  ii.  200;  aoeoont 
of  it,  ii.  208. 

Arms,  the  importance  of  to  nations,  L  38 ;  flouriah 
in  the  youth  of  a  state,  i.  62 ;  and  learning,  com- 
parison of  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Arragon,  united  with  Castile,  but  not  naturalized,  iL 
155 ;  its  rebellion  suppressed,  and  subsequent  incor- 
poration with  Castile,  iL  155. 

Arthur,  King,  L  199. 

Art,  duty  of  to  exalt  nature,  L  208 ;  of  memoiy,  visible 
images  in  the,  ii.  131  4  the  time  extent  of,  ii.  572. 

Articulation  of  sounds,  iL  35. 

Arts,  military,  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  L  205 ; 
liberal,  flourish  when  virtue  is  in  state,  i.  205  ;  volup- 
tuary, flourish  when  virtue  declines,  L  205 ;  history 
of,  deficient,  L  188. 

Arts  a^d  methods,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
science  into,  L  173. 

Arts,  intellectual,  are  four,  Invention,  Judgment,  Me- 
mory, Tradition,  i.  207. 

Arts  and  sciences,  invention  deficient,  i.  207 ;  their 
flourishing  condition  under  the  reign  of  King  James, 
ii.  285. 

Arts  of  judgment,  L  210. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  of,  from  Lord  Bacon,  men- 
tioning his  being  taken  ill  and  staying  at  his  house. 
iiL  91. 

Ashton,  Abdy,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  363. 

Assertion  and  proof,  L  214. 

Astringents,  a  catalogue  of  diflerent  sorts,  "hot  and  cold, 
iL  467 ;  purgative,  ii.  468. 

Astrologers,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Astrologers'  judgment  that  the  King  of  France  should 
be  killed  in  a  duel,  i.  43. 

Astrology,  Chaldean,  L  206. 

Astronomer,  predictions  of,  i.  206. 

Astronomical  observations,  admonition  respecting,  L 
421 ;  iL  580. 

Astronomy,  theory  of,  L  200  ;  exemplified  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  L  175. 

Atalanta  and  the  golden  ball,  L  174. 

Atalanta,  or  gain,  L  304. 

Atheism,  learned  men  and  times  incline  to,  L  163; 
superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 
mind  to,  i.  164 ;  learned  times  have  inclined  to,  i.  162 ; 
caused  by  ignorant  preachers,  ii.  427 ;  meditations 
upon,  L  6,  70 ;  their  disposition  light,  i.  71 ;  Essay 
of,  L  24  ;  never  perturbs  states,  L  25. 

Athens,  poisoned  capital  offenders,  ii.  85 ;  their  Sex- 
viri  standing  commissioners  to  watch  the  laws,  ii. 
231,235. 

Athletic,  L  205 ;  philosophy  relating  to  not  inquired, 
L  205. 

Atlantis,  New,  L  255. 

Atlas,  L  210. 

Atmosphere,  artificial,  in  New  Atlantis,  L  267. 

Atoms,  equality  or  inequality  of,  i.  407. 

Attachment  for  not  answering,  ii.  481. 

Attemus,  the  start  of  in  Epicurus,  a  frivolous  shift, 
L71. 

Attorney  and  solicitor-general  should  not  be  ignorant 
in  things  though  unconnected  with  their  profession, 
iL379. 

Attorney-general*s  place  and  commission,  ii.  489. 

Attorney-general,  abuse  of  to  Mr.  Bacon,  ii.  497. 

Attraction,  by  similitude  of  substance,  ii.  94 ;  experi- 
ment touching,  ii.  121 ;  experimental  remarks  on, 
iL  466 ;  by  similitude  of  substance,  iL  121. 

Attractive  bodies,  if  in  small  quantities,  iL  466 ;  ob- 
servations on,  iL  466. 
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Audibles  and  Tuiblei,  oooMDi  and  dmeai  between, 
iL  41 ;  ill.  537»  539,  541,  542,  548. 

Angustin,  8t  his  compiriflon  of  nettles,  U.  476 ;  oom- 
pariaon  used  by,  ii.  267. 

AugUBtina,  order  of,  iL  406. 

Auguatus  CsMtr,  hia  saying  of  hia  two  dangfatera  and 
grandson,  i  121 ;  hia  death,  L  12 ;  policy  attributed 
to  him  l^  Livia,  i.  14 ;  hia  friendship  to  Agrippa, 
i.  35 ;  of  a  repoaed  nature,  L  48 ;  of  high  spirit,  yet 
beautiful,  i.  49  ;  sayings  and  letters  of  his,  i.  118; 
character  of,  L  401 ;  in  his  youth  afiecting  power. 
L  401 ;  in  hia  middle  age  affecting  dignity,  i.  401 , 
in  age,  eaae  and  pleaaure,  i.  401 ;  in  his  decline  bent 
to  memory  and  posterity,  i.  401 ;  treads  the  steps 
of  Csaar,  but  with  deeper  print,  ii  357 ;  his  peace- 
able government  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  victories 
of  Julius  C»sar,  ii.  246. 

Auripigroent  and  copper  make  red  alchymy,  ii.  459. 

Austria,  Don  John  of,  lost  hia  reputation  at  Rimenant, 
iL  207. 

Authority  of  two  kinds,  iL  180. 

Authors  should  be  consuls  and  not  dictators,  L  172. 

Avellanedft,  the  Spanish  admiral,  sets  upon  the  Enlish 
fleet,  after  the  enterprise  of  Panama,  ii.  212;  oomea 
off  with  loss,  iL  212;  his  boasting,  ii.  212. 

Aviaries,  L  63. 

Axe,  in  case  of  felony,  whether  to  be  carried  before  the 
prisoner,  iL  516. 

BABTxoir,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  ii.  226 ;  the 
city  of  estate  in  Persia,  ii.  228 ;  Alexander  the 
Great  chose  it  for  his  seat,  ii.  228 ;  afterwards  8e- 
leucus  and  his  descendants,  ii.  228 ;  its  greatness  in 
the  times  of  the  kings  of  Parthia,  ii.  229 ;  of  the 
anocesBors  of  Mahomet,  iL  229 ;  and  at  this  day, 
Bsgdad's  greatness,  ii.  229. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  epiatle  dedicatorie  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Essays  to  him,  L  2. 

Bacon,  his  value  for  the  corrections  of  unlearned  men, 
L  277 ;  love  of  familiar  illustration,  i.  279 ;  died  9th 
April,  1626,  L  cxii;  apeech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons touching  the  general  naturalization  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  iL  150;  the  union  of  laws  with 
Scotland,  iL  158;  hia  argument  in  Caloin's  case, 
the  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  166;  account  of  his 
works,  iL  436;  opinion  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
ii.  436 ;  to  the  judges,  iL  515;  observations  on  the 
advancement  of  learning,  ii.  436 ;  most  inclined  by 
nature  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  iL  474 ; 
his  sayings,  L  111,  121,  124;  thought  it  wisest  to 
keep  way  with  antiquity,  usque  ad  aras,  L  196 ; 
letter  to  the  king  noting  his  History  of  Henry  YIL, 
L  275 ;  life  in  Biographia  Britannia,  L  272 ;  notice 
of  his  Essaya  by  Rawley,  L  275 ;  his  reaaons  for 
devoting  himaelf  to  philosophy,  iL  549 ;  iii.  534. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
apecting  the  monopoly  licenaea,  L  107 ;  the  littleness 
of  his  house,  L  115;  abused  in  a  libel  in  1592,  ii. 
263 ;  his  character,  ii.  263. 

Bacon,  Friar,  his  head,  ii.  338  ;  tradition  about,  iL  103. 

Bagg's  case,  Sir  E.  Coke*a  answer  to  the  objections  in, 
u.  507. 

Bagges's  case,  ii.  528. 

Balaam's  Ass,  author  discovered,  iL  510. 

Balance  of  Europe  kept  by  Henry  VIII.,  Francis  I.,  and 
Charles  V.,  iL  204. 

Ballard,  his  confession  showed  that  all  priests  were 
acquainted  with  the  intended  invaaion  of  England, 
ii.  255. 

Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  yielded  by  the  Spaniarda  by  the 
treaty  of  Kinsale,iL  212. 


Baniahment,  iL  4S5. 

Bankrupt,  commission  of,  when  giantad,  ii.  485. 

Baptiam,  H.  426. 

Barbery,  practice  of  getting  freoh  water  in,  iL  7. 

Bark,  aa  to  the  removal  of  from  treea,  il  86. 

Berkley,  Sir  Riohaid,  Earl  of  Baaez's  keeper,  iL  854. 

Barley,  experiments  touching,  ii.  85. 

Baronius,  Cardinal,  annala  of,  ii.  513. 

Barrels,  aounds  produced  on  full  or  enafrtj,  iL  34. 

Barrow,  a  Brownist,  his  conduct,  ii.  S49. 

Barton,  Eliz.,  named  the  maid  of  Keot,  her  treason 
against  Henry  VIII.,  iL  891. 

Base  counsellors,  represented  by  Teliae,  L  S88. 

Basilisk  kUleth  by  aspect,  iL  127. 

Bess  and  treble  strings,  sounds  of,  iL  33, 34. 

Bates,  his  plea  on  imports  and  exports,  iL  278. 

Bath,  or  fomentation,  ii.  469 ;  mineral,  i.  20S. 

Bathing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  90;  benefita  and 
effecta  of,  ii.  96 ;  among  the  Romana,  iL  99. 

Beads,  different  sorts  of,  ii.  132. 

Bean  grow  fat  by  sleep,  ii.  16. 

Beauty,  L  205;  helps  towards,  ii.  1 1  ;  of  Eliaabedi,  bL 
449 ;  Essay  on,  L  46. 

Beaver,  admonition  to  imitate  the,  ii.  487. 

Beerehaven  yielded  by  the  Spaniarda  et  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,iL212. 

Beea,  instinct  of,  ii.  93 ;  humming  of,  what,  iL  83 ; 
longevity  of,  ii.  93. 

Behaviour,  L  56. 

Belief,  of  Bacon,  ti.  407 ;  what  wotketh,  iL  129 ;  and 
worship,  wants  of,  iL  412. 

Believing  Christian,  character  of,  ti.  410.. 

Bell  metal,  iL  456,  459. 

Bells,  motion  of  pressure  upon,  ii.  8 ;  rfiifptng  ^ 
ii.  32. 

Beneficence  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  446. 

Benefices,  value  of,  how  regulated,  ii.  514. 

Bettenham,  Mr.,  opinion  of  riches,  i.  121.* 

Bertram,  a  murderer  and  suicide,  iL  501. 

Biaa,  hia  advice  to  dissolute  roarinen  praying  in  a 
tempest,  L  109;  a  precept  of  hia,  L  117;  hia  pr»> 
cept,  L  237. 

Bill  of  review,  ii.  479. 

Bills,  if  too  long,  counsel  to  be  fined  for  pasaiDg,  iL 
482 ;  for  what  counsel  punishable,  iL  488. 

Biography,  L  282 

Bion,  saying  of  hts,  L  109,  120. 

Birch's  translation  of  Bacon'a  praise  of  Prince  Henry, 
L404. 

Bird-witted  children  ought  to  be  taught  mathematioi^ 
i.  218. 

Birds,  time  of  growth  of,  ii.  102 ;  quickness  of  motioB 
in,  ii.  90 ;  imitate  sounds,  ii.  89 ;  the  nature  o^ 
ii.  102 ;  of  paradise,  feetlesa,  ii.  269. 

Birth,  acceleration  of,  iL  53. 

Bishop  by  deputy,  ii.  424. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Bishop  Andrews,  iL  435. 

Bishops,  government  of,  ii.  423 ;  err  in  resiating  re- 
form, iL4l7;  virtues  of,  ii.  415;  translation  of,  iL 
492 ;  government,  sole  error  of,  iL  4!S.3. 

Blackwater,  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  Iriah  rebeb 
at,  u.  211. 

Bladder  and  water,  weight  of,  ii.  464. 

Blood,  stanching  of,  iL  18;  insects  without,  U.  93; 
saltness  of,  iL  85 ;  commixture  of,  ii.  465. 

Blows  and  bruises,  experiments  on,  iL  1 19. 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  instigator  of  treasons,  ii.  3.52  ;  wounded 
in  an  encounter  between  Sir.  J.  Luson  nnd  the  Eari 
of  Essex,  ii.  359 ;  confession  of,  iL  364  ;  first  con- 
fession of,  iL  369 ;  confession  of,  iL  372 ;  apeech  of. 
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•t  hit  ^esthy  u.  373 ;  Mks  foifiimieM  of 
u.  373. 

Bodies,  the  divisioii  of,  L  406 ;  straining  one  through 
another,  ii.  7 ;  aepmratious  of,  by  weight,  ii.  8 ;  expe- 
riments on  the  motion  of  upon  their  pressure,  iL  8 ; 
contraction  of  in  bulk,  by  mixture  of  liquid  with 
solid,  ii.  13 ;  imperfectly  mixed,  ii.  113;  induration 
of,  ii.  20,  21 ;  appetite  in  union  of,  ii.  45 ;  burials  or 
infusions  of  in  the  earth,  ii.  56 ;  e£Eect  of  winds  on 
men's,  ii.  57 ;  which  do  not  draw,  ii.  466 ;  that  are 
borne  up  by  water,  ii  104 ;  conservation  of,  ii.  104 ; 
of  Alexander  and  Numa  found  after  their  death,  ii. 
104 ;  experiment  touching  the  supematation  o(,  iL 
107;  preservation  of,  ii.  108;  touching  the  fixation 
of,  ii.  108 ;  insensible  perception  in,  ii.  109;  touch- 
ing bard  and  soft,  ii.  115 ;  liquiBable,  ii.  114;  con- 
cretions and  diisolutions  of,  ii.  115;  pneumaticals 
in,  ii.  1 15 ;  characters  of,  ii.  115;  ductile  and  tensile, 
iL  115;  fi»gile  and  tough,  iL  114;  different  ones 
which  draw,  iL  466 ;  distinction  of,  ii.  560. 

Cody,  commandment  of  the  mind  over  the,  i.  206 ; 
power  of  the  imagination  on  the,  L  202  ;  good  of, 
health,  beauty,  strength,  pijieasure,  L  202 ;  exercise 
of  the,  iL  46 ;  paintings  of  the,  iL  99 ;  how  to  be 
regulated  before  the  nse  of  purgatives,  ii.  18 ;  expe- 
riments touching  the  postures  of  the,  ii.  99 ;  impres- 
sions on  by  passions  of  the  mind,  ii.  95;  against 
the  waste  of  t>y  beat,  u.  467 ;  of  body,  aflbcted  by, 
ii.  586. 

Body  and  mind,  action  of  on  each  other,  L  202. 

BoiUng,  swelling,  and  dilatation  in,  ii.  1 18. 

Boldneas,  Essay  of,  L  20. 

Bona  Notabilia,  iL  514. 

Bones,  experiments  touching,  iL  100. 

Bonham,  Dr.  his  case,  iL  528. 

Bonham's  case,  answers  of  Lord  Coke  to  objections  in, 
iL506. 

Boniface  Vm.,  Philip  the  Fair's  tnatment  o^  iL  390. 

Books,  distinction  in  their  use,  L  55;  good  ones  true 
friends,  ii.  488 ;  friend  always  to  be  found  in  good 
books,  iL  488 ;  of  policy,  L  191 ;  dedications  to, 
L  169. 

Border  court,  proposal  fi>r  establishing,  iL  143. 

Borgia,  Alexander,  saying  of  the  French,  L  200. 

Bounty,  a  regal  virtue,  L  63. 

Bow,  the  Parthians',  iL  288. 

Bracelets,  to  comfort  spirits,  iL  132,  133. 

Brain,  dried  and  strengthened  by  perfumes,  iL  127. 

Brand,  Sebastian,  famous  book  of,  iL  508. 

Brass,  weight  of  in  water,  ii.  464;  what  made  of,  ii. 
459 ;  and  iron,  union  of,  iL  456. 

Bravery  stands  upon  compariion,  i.  57. 

Breakfast  preservative  against  gout  and  riieums,  iL  466. 

Breeding  cattle,  iL  384. 

Brehon  lawa,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, iL  190. 

Brest,  Spaniards  get  footing  at*  and  expelled  from,  iL 
200,  213. 

Bresquet,  the  jester's  answer  to  Francis  L,  L  1 18. 

Brewing,  speculation  of,  in  Turkey,  iL  95. 

Briareus,  fidble  of,  L  23. 

Bribe  accepted  by  Lord  C.  Bacon  in  Mr.  Hansbye's 
cause,  iL  523 ;  ioid  chancellor  aooepts,  in  the  <^uae 
of  Sir  R.  Egerton,  ii.  522. 

Bribeiy,  ii.  435. 

Brimstone  and  quicksilver,  where  found,  iL  460. 

Britain,  ii.  454 ;  discourse  on  the  true  greatness  of,  ii. 
222 ;  great  strength  at  sea,  one  of  the  principal 
dowries  of,  L  39. 

Brittany,  valour  of  the  English  at  some  encounters  in, 
iL212. 
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BrilOe  and  tou^^  otietals,  iL  461. 

Bromley,  Mr.  Solicitor,  his  answer  to  Justice  Catline, 
L  110. 

Bromley's  report,  iL  501. 

Broth,  bow  to  make  nourishing,  ii.  14. 

Brown,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  Sir  £.  Dyer's  narration  of 
Kelly's  making  gold,  L  122. 

Brownists,  dissensions  in  the  church  created  by  them, 
ii.  249 ;  account  of  them,  ii.  249. 

Bruifes  and  blows^  experiments  on,  ii.  119. 

Bubbles,  forms  of,  ii.  10. 

Buckhurst,  Lord  Steward,  in  commission  at  the  trial  of 
EariofEssex,  iL  360. 

Buckingham,  Bacon's  letters  to  notidog  his  history  of 
Henry  VII.,  L  274,  275 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  from 
Lord  Coke,  ii.  507 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord  Cban- 
ceUor,  ii.  4%3 ;  letter  to,  from  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touch- 
ing Sir  W.  Kaleigh,  ii.  525 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord 
C.  Bacon,  touching  Sir  F.  Englefyld's  cose,  iL  524  ; 
to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touching  Mr.  F.  Foliambe's  case, 
ii.  524 ;  letter  to  the  Lord  C.  Bacon  from,  touching 
Mr.  Hansbye's  case,  ii.  523;  letter  from,  to  Lord  Q, 
Bacon,  touching  Dr.  Steward,  ii.  525 ;  letter  from 
Sir.  F.  Bacon  to  the  king,  touching  his  majesty  V 
defence  of,  iL  510 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  touchtnig 
the  coffiinendams,  iL  52 1 ;  letters  from,  to  the  Lonl 
Keeper,  ii.  621. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  dedication  of  essays  to,  L  1. 

Buikiiog,  in  the  new  plantations  in  Ireland,  not  to  he 
sparsim  but  in  towns,  iL  166;  observations  on,  iL 
190 ;  essay  on,  L  49 ;  men  build  stately  sooner  than 
garden  finely,  L  51. 

Bullen^  Queen  Anne,  mfossfige  to  the  king  when  led 
to  execution,  L  108. 

Burchew  wounds  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Chriatp- 
pher  Hatton,  iL  263. 

Burghley  declares  the  Earl  of  Essex  traitor,  which 
causes  a  diminution  of  his  troop,  ii.  358. 

Burials  in  earth,  experiment  on,  ii.  56. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  attiusked  in  a  libel  published  in  1698, 
iL  243;  ohwryationa  thereon,  ii.  244;  never  aued 
any  man,  raised  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant, 
iL  262. 

Burning-glasses,  ii.  27. 

Burrage,  leaf  of,  its  virtue,  ii.  9. 

Buainess,  affected  despatch  moat  dangerous  to  it,  L  32; 
time  is  its  measure,  L  32 ;  iti  three  parte,  L  32 ;  an 
abaurd  ipan  better  ibr  than  an  over-formal  man,  L  38 ; 
aet  straight  by  good  counsel,  L  85;  character  and 
errors  of  young  men  in,  L  48 ;  of  old  men  in,  L  48 ; 
choice  oilmen  in,  L  53 ;  to  be  too  full  of  respects  is 
a  loas  in  business,  L  56;  in  courts  it  is  ao  eaaiar 
matter  to  give  aatisfaction,  than  to  do  the  bnnineas, 
L  87 ;  first  prepared,  ripened  by  degreea,  iL  489 ; 
like  ways,  and  why».L  121. 

Cabiitxt  of  knowledge,  L  218. 

Cadiz  taken  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Nottingham, 
iL  210. 

Cairo,  plaguca  in,  iL  100. 

Cain,  his  envy  towards  A()el,  L  17. 

Cain  and  Abel,  contemplation  and  action  figured  in,^ 
L  175. 

Calais,  Spaniarda  beaten  oat  o^  ii.  200,  213;  kept  by 
us  one  bund  red  yean  a(ler  ^e  lost  the  rest  of  France, 
why  so  long  kept,  and  why  taken,  ii.  224 ;  overtufea 
of  peace  broken  off  upon  the  article  of  the  restitution 
of  Calais,  iL  258 ;  in  the  possession  of  Bpaniaida, 
iL  287. 

Calanus,  the  Indian,  his  advice  to  Alexander,  iL  288. 

Cakjnation  of  metals,  ii.  460,  461. 
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Calendar  of  things  not  invented,  L  200 ;  sappoaed  im- 
poasibilities,  t.  200;  discoveriea  leading  to  inven- 
tions, i.  200 ;  popular  errors,  i.  200 ;  of  inventiona 
now  extant,  i.  200. 

Cailisthenes'a  praise  and  dispraise  of  the  Macedonian 
nation,  iL  229,  235;  mode  of  becoming  &mou8, 
i.  115. 

Galore  et  Frigore,  De,  the  rudiment  of  the  affirmative 
table  in  the  Novum  Organum,  i.  9. 

Calves  of  the  legs,  how  to  form,  ii.  11. 

Calvin's  case,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  argument  in  it,  ii.  166. 

Canals,  making  profitable,  iL  384. 

Candles,  how  to  make  them  last,  ii.  56. 

Cane,  the  properties  of,  iL  86. 

Cannibalism,  iL  443. 

Cannibals  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  10. 

Capital  offence  to  conspire  the  death  of  a  oounaellor  of 
state,  law  contrived  by  the  chancellor,  ii.  333. 

Capital  offenders,  how  the  Athenians  punished  by  poi- 
son, L  85. 

Captains,  promotion  of,  iL  383. 

Cardamon,  or  water-cresses,  ii.  53. 

Cardan,  saying  of,  iL  488. 

Cardinal,  meaning  of,  iL  423. 

Cards  and  dice,  when  to  t>e  used,  ii.  388. 

Cares,  meditation  on  the  moderation  of,  L  68. 

Carew,  Sir  George,  L  283 ;  President  of  Munster,  ii.  2 1 1. 

Carlisle,  state  of,  iL  506. 

Carneades,  Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of,  L  164. 

Carvajall,  Francis,  sayings  of  his,  L  1 16. 

Cartels  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  ii.  389. 

Carthagena,  taking  of,  by  Drake,  iL  208. 

Case,  Low's,  of  tenures,  iii.  276 ;  of  revocation  of  uses, 
iii.  280 ;  of  impeachment  of  waste,  iii.  268. 

Cassander's  subtle  answer  to  Alexander,  L  180. 

Cassandra,  L  287. 

Cassius,  a  witty  answer  of  his  to  an  astrologer,  L  114. 

Cassytas,  an  herb  growing  in  Syria,  ii.  87. 

Castlehaven  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  ii.  212. 

Catalogue  of  particular  histories,  iii.  431. 

Catesby,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Caterpillars,  experiments  touching,  ii.  98. 

Catharine  of  Spain  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  i.  373. 

Catholics,  ii.  450. 

Oato,  Major,  Livy's  description  of  him,  L  46 ;  saying 
of,  L  116. 

Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of  Carneades,  i.  164; 
punishment  of,  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning, 
i«  166 ;  satire  of  the  Romans,  i.  228 ;  his  foresight, 
L  287 ;.  his  saying  of  sheep,  ii.  270. 

Cato  the  elder,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  L  109 ;  on 
his  having  no  statue,  L  120 ;  saying  of,L  121. 

Categories,  i.  210. 

Cattle,  breeding  of,  profitable,  iL  384. 

Cause  and  effect,  iii.  525. 

Causes,  physical,  knowledge  of,  new,  L  199. 

Cantharides  flies,  experiments  on,  ii.  98 ;  fly  poison, 
ii.  318. 

Caves,  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Cssar,  (Julius,)  L  401 ;  an  instance  of  military  great- 
ness and  learning,  L  1 64 ;  wit  in  his  speeches,  L  1 8 1 ; 
noble  answer  to  Metellus,  L  181 ;  Apophthegms,  loss 
of,  i.  192;  excellence  of  his  learning  declared  in  his 
writings,  i.  180;  an  instance  of  conjunction  of  mili- 
taiy  excellence  and  learning,  i.  180 ;  ambition,  L  235 ; 
his  contempt  of  Cato,  L  236;  saying  of,  L  231 ; 
raised  no  buildings,  L  401 ;  enacted  no  laws,  L  401 ; 
avoided  envy  by  avoiding  pomp,  i.  402 ;  well  read  in 
history,  expert  in  rhetoric,  i.  403 ;  by  his  address  to 
bis  mutinous  army  appeaiied  their  sedition,  L  1 15  ; 


his  saying  of  Sylla,  L  115;  his  reply  when  sainted 
king,  L  117;  hu  conduct  to  Metellus  the  tritmne, 
L  120  ;  a  remark  of  his  in  his  book  against  Cato, 
L  121  ;  did  greater  things-  than  the  wits  feigned 
King  Arthur  or  Hnon,  of  Bordeaux,  to  hare  done, 
i.  88 ;  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  24 ;  hia  friend- 
ship for  Decimus  Brutus,  L  35 ;  his  speech  to  the 
pilot  in  the  tempest,  L  46 ;  took  Pompey  unprovided, 
by  giving  out  that  his  soldiers  loved  him  not,  L  62 ; 
his  sayins^  of  Pompey,  i.  31 ;  of  Piso,  wrote  a  col- 
lection of  apophthegma,  now  lost,  L  107;  know- 
ledge of  getting  water  upon  the  aea-coast,  ii.  7  ;  imi- 
tation of  Sylla,  only  in  reforming  the  laws,  ii.  334 ; 
witty  saying  of,  L  110;  lovers  of,  L  300. 

Cesar,  Augustus,  his  dissimulation,  L  235. 

Cssar  Borgia's  treachery  to  the  lorda  at  Cinigaglia, 
and  Pope  Alexander's  remark  on  it,  L  108. 

Ciesars,  Lives  of,  L  284,  401. 

Cecil  charges  Bacon  of  ill  will  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
iL  336. 

Cecil,  Sir  Edward,  Us  eminent  service  at  the  battle  of 
Newport,  iL  211. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  ability,  ii.  264. 

Cecile,  Duchess  of  York,  i.  355. 

Celestial  hierarchy,  degree  of,  i.  175. 

Celsus's  observation  on  medicinea,  i.  207 ;  his  precept 
for  health,  L  39 ;  remark  on  the  cauaea  of  uses,  L  87. 

Cements,  experiments  touching,  ii.  116, 

Ceremonial  lawa  respecting  meats,  L  202. 

Ceremonial  magic,  L  206. 

Ceremonies  and  respects,  essay  on,  L  56. 

Certiorari  can  only  be  once  in  the  same  cause,  iL  484 ; 
causes  removed  by  special,  iL  480. 

Chaldean  astrology,  i.  206. 

ChambletUng  of  paper,  ii.  100. 

Chamoepytis,  what  good  for,  iL  136. 

Chamelions,  experiment  touching,  iL  54. 

Chancellor,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when  made,  i,  522; 
rules  for  a,  ii.  47 1 ;  hia  jurisdiction  as  to  writs,  iL  484 ; 
excess  of  jurisdiction  of,  ii.  472 ;  contrivance  of  m 
law  to  protect  the,  i.  333;  lord  deputy,  L  424; 
Bacon  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  touching  Sir  H. 
Yelverton's  sentence,  ii.  526. 

Chancery,  master's  reports  in,  ii.  472 ;  court,  defects  in 
the  practice  of  the,  ii.  472 ;  court,  regulations  for 
practice  in  the,  iL  472  ;  ordinances  in,  ii.  479  ;  Lotd 
Bacon's  speech  on  taking  his  place  in,  ii.  471 ;  not 
restrained  by  premunire,  iL  490 ;  decrees  afier  judg-- 
ment,  iL  514. 

Change,  desire  of,  and  restless  nature  of  things  in 
themselves,  ii.  108. 

Chanteries,  stat  1  E.  vi.  c  14,  iL  506. 

Chaplains  of  noblemen  non-residents,  iL  428. 

Character  of  Julius  Cesar,  L  401 ;  of  believing  Chri*. 
tians,  ii.  410. 

Charcoal,  vapour  of,  ii.  129. 

Charges,  judicial,  iL  471 ;  judicial,  upon  the  comoiis- 
aion  for  the  verge,  ii.  289. 

Chariots,  invention  of,  attributed  to  Ericthoninl^  i.  301. 

Charitabhi  uses,  suits  for,  ii.  485. 

Charity,  on  the  exaltation  of,  L  68 ;  what  is  the  height 
of  charity,  L  68. 

Charles  Y III?,  i.  326 ;  state  of  France  under,  L  326 ; 
embassy  to  King  Henry,  L  326 :  invades  Brittany, 
L  328;  marries  the  Duchess  of  Brittsny,  L  341; 
supports  Pekin  Warbeck,  L  348 ;  his  death,  i.  369. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Castile,  marriage  with  the  Prineeas 
Mary,  L  381. 

Charles,  an  imperial  name,  ii.  201;  conaiderations 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  inscribed  to  Prince 
Charies,iL201. 
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ChariM  IX.  of  France,  edict  against  duels,  il  297. 

Charles  Y.,  melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  i.  27 ;  his 
rigour  to  Pope  Clement,  ii.  390 ;  forced  from  Is- 
burgh,  ii.  200,  213. 

Charles  the  Hardy,  his  closeness,  i.  35. 

Charter-house,  advice  to  the  king  concerning,  ii.  239. 

Children,  essay  of  parents  and,  i.  15. 

Chilon's  remark  of  kings,  friends,  and  favourites,  i.  1 14 ; 
of  men  and  gold,  i.  120. 

China,  ordnance  used  in,  2000  years,  i.  61. 

Chineses  paint  their  skins,  iL  99 ;  mad  for  making  sil- 
ver, ii.  49. 

Christian,  believing,  characters  of,  ii.  410;  paradoxes, 
ii.  410;  religion,  ^^neas  Sylvius's  praise  of  the 
honesty  thereof,  i.  121 ;  church,  the,  preserved  the 
relics  of  heathen  learning,  i.  1 76. 

Christianity,  injurious  effect  of  Julianus's  edict  against, 
i.  1 76 ;  consolation  of,  ii.  435 ;  war  to  disseminate, 
ii.  440;  affection  of,  ii.  413;  the  lawyere  its  most 
violent  opponents,  ii.  443. 

Chuets,  when  used,  ii.  15. 

Church,  its  government,  i.  244 ;  history,  prophecy,  and 
providence,  i.  191 ;  music,  ii.  426;  controversy,  five 
errore  in,  ii.  414  ;  controversies,  ii.  411 ;  pacificstion, 
considerations  on,  ii.  420 ;  contempt  of,  punishable, 
ii.  290;  reform,  ii.  421 ;  fear  of  the  subversion  of,  a 
just  ground  for  war  with  Spain,  ii.  200,  202,  206 ; 
its  condition  is  to  be  ever  under  trials,  ii.  249 ;  its 
two  trials,  persecution  and  contention,  ii.  249 ;  mis- 
sions, ii.  437 ;  meditations  on  the  church  and  the 
Scriptures,  i.  71 ;  preserved  the  books  of  philosophy 
and  heathen  learning,  i.  98. 

Chylus,  ii.  15. 

Chymists,  principles  where,  ii.  460. 

Cicero,  i.  209, 229 ;  was  resolute,  i.  165 ;  error  in  form- 
ing sciences,  i.  173 ;  his  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  L 
237 ;  complaint  against  Socrates  for  separating  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  i.201 ;  complaint  of  the  school 
of  Socrates,  i.  85 ;  his  evidence  against  Clodius  dis- 
believed, and  his  reply  to  Clodius,  upbraidings  on 
that  account,  L  108 ;  his  answer  to  Decius  Brutus, 
i.  302 ;  his  speech  on  the  law  against  bribery,  i. 
118;  of  Rabirius  Posthumous,  i.  42 ;  of  Hortensius, 
i.  48 ;  his  fame  lasted  because  joined  with  vanity  in 
himself,  i.  57 ;  his  proof  that  the  academic  was  the 
best  sect,  L  73 ;  a  saying  of  his  to  Ccssar,  i.  77 ; 
answer  respecting  an  old  lady  who  affected  youth,  i. 
109 ;  other  answera  of,  i.  Ill;  reason  for  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  i.  25 ;  ii.  435 ;  of  faction,  ii.  476. 

Cineas,  his  questions  and  advice  to  Pyrrhos  respecting 
his  intended  conquests,  i.  118. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia,  ii.  83. 

Ciphen,  L213. 

Circular  motion,  eternity  cannot  be  predicated  from, 
ii.  581, 583. 

Circuit  judges'  stay  upon,  ii.  379. 

Circe  and  JBsculapius,  exposition  of  credulity  by  fable 
of,  L  203. 

Cistertians,  order  of,  ii.  506. 

Civet,  the  strength  of  its  perfume,  i.  89. 

Civil  law  not  to  be  neglected,  ii.  380 ;  history  by  Ba- 
con, i.  273  ;  discipline,  i.  169 ;  history,  L  189,  190; 
knowledge,  i.  228. 

Clarification,  experiment  touching,  ii.  103. 

Clarified  hippocras,  how,  ii.  8. 

Clarifying  water,  syrups,  &c.,  ii.  8. 

Clay  countries,  ii.  462. 

Cleanliness  of  Alexander,  ii.  8. 

Clearchua,  his  answer  to  Falinus,  i.  108. 

Clearing  by  degrees  better  than  clearing  at  once,  i.  36. 

Clemency  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 


Clement,  Pope,  his  answer  to  the  cardinal,  complaining 
of  Michael  Angelo's  painting  him  as  a  damned  soul, 
i.  109. 

Clement  VII.,  an  example  against  irreeoluteness, 
i.  165. 

(^icrgy,  improper  conduct  of,  iL  414;  provision  of,  iL 
429 ;  privileges  of,  reduced,  L  333 ;  residence  by, 
iu  428. 

Clerks,  convict,  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  L  333 ;  of 
council,  choice  in,  iL  381. 

Clifford,  Sir  Conyers,  disaster  of,  ii.  351. 

Clifford  impeaches  the  lord  chamberlain,  i.  352. 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert,  joins  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  conspi- 
racy, i.  349 ;  won  over  to  the  king,  i.  350. 

Clinias,  in  Plato,  his  opinion  of  war,  iL  204. 

Clodius's  acquittal,  and  CatuUus's  question  to  his  jury, 
L  108. 

Cloth  manufactory,  laws  regarding,  L  376. 

Cloves,  power  of  on  water,  iL  20. 

Clouds  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  i.  100. 

Coelum's  exposition  of  fable,  L  296. 

Ccelom,  or  beginnings,  L  296. 

Coffee,  effects  of,  ii.  99. 

Cogitation,  words  the  image  of,  L  212. 

Coin  of  Pope  Julius,  iL  390. 

Coins,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Coke,  expostulation  to  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ii.485 ;  book- 
wise,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  men,  iL486; 
admission  of  his  great  legal  knowledge,  ii.  486, 487 ; 
his  faults  in  pleading  shown,  iL  486 ;  his  faults  ex- 
posed, ii.  486 ;  his  too  much  love  of  money,  iL  486 ; 
advice  to  as  to  charity,  ii.  486 ;  plainly  told  how  he 
got  his  money,  iL  487 ;  defence  of  judges,  letter  to 
the  king  concerning  commendams,  ii.  495  ;  his  sin- 
gleness of  conduct  in  the  case  of  commendams,  iL 
496 ;  abuse  offered  to  Mr.  F.  Bacon  in  the  Exche- 
quer, ii.  497 ;  reasons  for  promoting  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  ii.  497 ;  Reports,  cha- 
racter of  them,  ii.  230 ;  obligation  of  the  law  to,  ii. 
230 ;  censure  of  his  Reports,  ii.  498 ;  commanded 
to  forbear  sitting  at  Westminster,  ii.  498 ;  seques- 
tered from  the  table  of  the  circuits,  iL  499 ;  Reports, 
expurging  of,  iL  499 ;  his  behaviour  in  church 
afiaira,  ii.  500 ;  not  changed  by  being  made  one  of 
the  king's  council,  ii.  500 ;  his  corrections  in  his 
Reports  scorn  rather  than  satisfaction  to  the  king, 
ii.  500 ;  justification  of  his  Reports,  iL  500 ;  removed 
from  King's  Bench,  ii.  500 ;  answera  to  objections 
taken  to  parts  of  his  Reports,  ii.  506 ;  saying  of,  L 
1 1 5 ;  his  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon's  Instauretio  Magna, 
iL  508  ;  a  paper  on  laws  designed  against,  iL  513; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  confesses  he  was  sometimes  too 
sharp  to  Sir  Edward,  ii.  520 ;  questions  demanded 
touching  the  Reports  oC,  by  the  king's  command- 
ment, iL  528 ;  answera  to  questions  put  upon  his 
reported  cases,  ii.  529, 530 ;  Reports,  faults  in,  the 
acts  of  courts,  ii.  499. 

Cold,  effects  of,  L  102,  103;  condensation  of  air,  by, 
ii.  10 ;  cause  of  taking,  ii.  14;  prohibits  putrefaction, 
iL  51 ;  on  the  production  of,  ii.  18;  the  sun  mag- 
netical  of,  iL  19 ;  causes  of,  iL  19;  mortification  by, 
iL  106. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  encouraged,  iL  378. 

Colic,  cure  for  the,  iL  1 33. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  his  advice  to  Charles  DC.  to  war 
against  Flandera,  iL  205. 

Colonies,  how  to  be  formed,  ii.  385 ;  management  of, 
ii.  385 ;  what  firat  to  be  done  in,  ii.  385 ;  how  to  be 
governed,  ii.  385 ;  customs  and  rents  to  the  king 
from,  iL  386 ;  how  to  choose  for,  iL  385, 
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Colonitttion  miut  be  ▼olantary,  H.  886.  | 

Colonn,  which  show  best  by  candle  Ught,  L  45;  of  j 
good  and  evil,  fragment  of,  i.  72 ;  haTe  litUe  neoeari- 
tnde  with  the  propertiea  of  thinga,  i.  89 ;  producing 
hair  of  divera,  ii.  288 :  of  featheia,  what  cauaea  the 
different  in  birda,  ii.  7 ;  of  good  and  evil,  aocoont  of 
the  publieationa  oC  i.  7. 

Combat,  trial  of  right  by,  Spanuh  custom,  ii.  298. 

bometa,  have  power  over  the  maas  of  thinga,  i  60 ; 
cauaea  and  efiecta  of  heat,  i.  100. 

Commendama,  to  the  king  about,  il  488;  evila  of, 
ii.  429. 

Gomnenus,  Emanuel,  poiaoning  of  the  air  bj,  iL  127. 

Commentaries  and  annolations,  L  217. 

Commerce,  considerations  respecting,  ii.  148. 

CommisBion,  of  bankrupt,  when  granted,  ii.  486 ;  for 
examination  of  witneaaea,  when  to  be  diacharged, 
ii.  484  ;  a  conatant  one  given  to  honeat  men  aubor- 
dinate  to  the  council  board,  suggested,  ii.  385 ;  of 
suits,  advice  to  the  king  for  reviving,  iL  520. 

Commissions,  aa  to  suits  for,  IL  485 ;  to  examine  wit- 
nesses,  ii.  483. 

Commissioners,  report  on,  ii.  149. 

Common,  aa  to  encloaing,  iL  384. 

Common  law,  when  it  controls  acts  of  Parliament,  ii. 
506. 

Common  lawa,  elementa  of  the,  iiL  131. 

Common  prayer,  awerviug  from  in  divine  service, 
punuhable,  ii.  290. 

Commonplace  books  enuraerated,  L  212. 

Commons^  House  of,  their  power,  ii.  380;  to  repre- 
sent, not  personate  the  people,  iL  286 ;  speech  on 
grievances  of,  iL  272. 

Conimonwealth,  nature  of,  first  aeen  in  a  family,  i. 
188;  Plato's,  iL  286. 

Communication  and  txunsmiasion  of  discoveries  and 
inventions,  i.  434. 

Comparative  inatancea  of  heat,  iiL  379. 

Compaaa,  eilecta  produced  by  the  invention  of,  L  431. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use,  ii.  459;  fruits  and 
fl6weii^  ii.  66. 

Composts,  diflerent  sorts  of,  for  ground,  ii.  79. 

Compositio,  its  difference  from  mistio^  iL  40;  one 
of  the  internal  pointa  of  aeparation  with  Scotland, 
ii.  146. 

Compression  of  bodies,  H.  8. 

Concoction,  experimeut  touching,  ti.  118. 

Concord,  io  discord,  ii,  26. 

Concords,  perfect  or  semi-peifect,  iL  26. 

Concretion  of  bodies,  IL  116. 

Conference  makea  a  ready  man,  L  55. 

Confoaaioh  of  faith,  iL  407. 

Confirmation,  iL  426. 

Confosio  aerii  et  jod,  ii.  418. 

Cittiquest,  eflects  of,  ii.  453. 

Consalvo,  anawera  of,  L  115,  117. 

'Conaent,  toudiing  eorea  by  motion  of,  iL  17. 

Conservation  of  bodies,  ii.  104. 

Considerations  on  church  pacification,  ii.  420. 

Consohitions  of  Christianity,  ii.  435. 

Conspiratbfi,  Elizabeth'a  conduct  to,  iL  445. 

Constantinople,  the  excellence  of  its  ntuation,  iL  229. 

Constable,  Sir  John,  dedication  of  eaaays  (edit  1612) 
to,L  8. 

Constables,  ofllioe  of,  iiL  315. 

Conauroptioh,  drink  for,  iL  16. 

Consumptions,  Aristotle's  adviee  in,  ii.  16. 

Contemplation  and  action,  L  220 ;  of  Qod'a  creatorea 
produceth  knowledge,  L  163;  and  action  figured  in 
AM  and  Cain,  L  175;  man'a  exerdae  in 


L  l75 ;  and  action,  nnion  between,  ii.  17d,  174 ;  of 
nature,  men  have  withdrawn  from,  i.  173. 

Contempt,  puts  an  edge  upon  anger,  L  60. 

Contempts,  aa  to  taking  away  possession  for,  iL  472  ; 
on  force  or  ill  words,  H.  484 ;  imprisonment  for,  iL 
484. 

Contentions,  learning,  L  169,  170. 

Contraction  produeea  cramp,  iL  133. 

Contributions,  sgainst,  ii.  514. 

Controversies,  church,  ii.  41 1. 

Controversy,  mind,  state  of,  iL  420 ;  chach,  erron  in, 
iL414. 

Converpation,  L  228 ;  ii.  424 ;  abort  notes  for  civil,  L 
131;  its  wisdom,  L  228. 

Cookery,  receipts  for,  iL  15. 

Copemicus's  theory  of  astronomy,  L  200,  SOI;  ii.  577. 

Copies,  in  chancery,  survey  of,  iL  474 ;  in  dbmacerj^ 
iL483. 

Copper  and  tin,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Copyholda,  commissions  granted  for,  iL  275. 

Coral,  touching  the  growth  of,  iL  105 ;  use  of  to  die 
teeth,  iL  101;  near  the  nature  of  plaint  and  metal, 
iL  81. 

Cordiala,  aa  medicines,  ii.  468. 

Com,  erection  of  granariea  for  foreign,  iL  883. 

Com,  aa  to  diaeases  of  and  accidents  to,  iL  88. 

Cornelius  Tadtua,  L  190. 

Cornish  diamonds  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Corns  and  wens,  how  to  remove,  iL  136. 

Corpulency,  how  to  avoid,  ii.  11. 

Corrapt  bodies,  effect  of  medidne  on,  ii.  548. 

Cosmetic,  L  205. 

Cosmography,  history  of,  i.  191;  exemplified  in  the 
book  of  Job,  L  175. 

Cosmus,  Duke  of  Florence,  his  saying  about  perfi- 
dious friends,  i.  14. 

Costs,  defendant  to  pay,  upon  insufficient  answer,  iL 
483 ;  in  chancery  suits,  ii.  474. . 

Cotton,  examination  of  Sir  Robert,  ii.  515. 

Cotton's  case,  Sir  R.,  letter  concerning,  to  the  Loid 
Chancellor,  from  Budungham,  iL  522,  523. 

Cotton's  cause,  letter  to  the  king  touching,  iL  511. 

Coundl,  act  of,  iL  491;  board,  a  commission  subordi- 
nate to,  iL  385 ;  privy,  how  to  form,  iL  381;  choice 
in  clerks  of,  ii.  381;  of  Ireland,  advice  to  reduce  the 
number,  iL  191;  business,  account  of,  ii.  537,  5S8. 

Counael,  pleading,  t.  58 ;  easay  of,  L  28 ;  one  of  the 
fruita  of  friendship,  L  35;  ita  two  sorts,  L  35 ;  hiv 
nest,  rare,  but  from  a  perfect  friend,  L  3 ;  boonda  oC 
L  168 ;  fined  for  long  billa,  ii.  482 ;  as  to  refosiDg 
to  be,  iL  509. 

Counsels,  cabinet,  a  motto  for  them,  L  29. 

Counaellor  of  state,  capital  oflence  to  oonapire  the 
death  of,  L  838. 

Counsellor,  privy,  his  duty,  iL  381. 

Counsellors,  privy,  bound  by  oath  to  secrecy,  iL  881; 
thdr  delivery  by  one  of  Uie  prindpal  o&ndera,  iL 
359 ;  degenerate  arts  of  some  by  which  they  gain 
fevour;  others  "negotiis  parea,"  yet  unable  to  am- 
plify tiidr  oWn  fortunes,  L  36;  in  plantsitions; 
should  be  noblemen  and  gentiemen,  not  merchants^ 
L  41;  of  state,  choice  of  as  to  thdr  number,  iL  381; 
for  what  bills  puniihable,  iL  482 ;  of  atate,  iL  381. 

Countries,  Low,  ii.  451. 

Court,  the  king's,  iL  387 ;  of  the  green  doth,  iL  267 ; 
rolls,  examination  of,  ii.  482. 

Courtier,  the  boon  obtained  of  an  emperor  by  a,  u. 
376. 

Courtiers,  H.  Noel's  opinion  of,  L  121. 

Courts  of  justice,  thdr  four  bad  inBtmmenta,  L  58 ; 
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leet,  gberilTs  turn,  dx.,  iii.  315;  of  chanc^iy,  <]»• 
lays  how  to  be  remedied,  ii.  472 ;  of  coinmon  law, 
growth  of,  ii.  494 ;  for  the  borders  of  Scotland,  sug- 
gestions for,  ii.  143 ;  several,  of  justice,  one  of  the 
internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  u.  146  ; 
of  justice,  the  ordinary,  ii.  380 ;  as  tQ  their  juriiKiic- 
tion,  ii.  379. 

Coventry  seasoned  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  ways,  ii.  501 ; 

Covering,  defects  of,  i.  234. 

Cramp,  comes  of  contraction,  ii.  133. 

Cranfield*s,  Sir  Lionel,  saying,  i.  109. 

Craniology,  i.  202. 

CrasBua,  answers  of  his,  i.  116. 

Creatures,  perfection  of  history  of,  i.  187;  living, 
comparative  nuignitude  of,  ii.  117;  bred  of  putre- 
faction, ii.  92. 

Credulity  and  imposition,  concurrence  between,  i.  172 ; 
adamant  of  lies,  ii.  429. 

Critical  knowledge,  i.  217. 

Critics,  their  rash  judgment,  i.  217 ;  absurd  mistakes 
of,  i.  217. 

Crcesus,  reason  of  for  preferring  peace  to  war,  L  1 15 ; 
Solon's  answer  to  him,  i.  118. 

Crollius,  chymical  dispensatory  of^  ii.  136. 

Cross-row,  second  letter  of  the,  ii.  460 ;  third  letter, 
ii.  460;  fourth  letter,  iL  462. 
^  Crowd  is  not  company,  i.  34. 

Crown,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144 ;  no  crown  of  Europe  has  so  great 
a  proportion  of  demesne  and  land  revenue,  iu 
228. 

Crown's  revenues,  ii.  388. 

Crudity,  experiment  touching,  iL  113. 

Crystal,  congealing  water  into,  iL  54 ;  comes  of  water, 
iL  463. 

Cufie,  evidence  against,  iL  365. 

Cufie,  Henry,  enemy  to  all  superiors,  iL  354. 

Culture  of  the  mind,  L  223. 

Cunning,  essay  of,  i.  30. 

Cupid  and  heaven,  fiible  of,  L  435. 

Cupid,  or  an  atom,  L  298. 

Cure  in  some  uli^rs  and  b*rts»  ii.  106. 

Cures  worked  by  the  imagination,  iL  136 ;  by  motion 
of  consent,  iL  17. 

Curiosity  unpro6table,  L  171* 

Custom  and  education,  essay  on,  L  45;  cure  by,  ii.  17 ; 
its  froward  retention  as  froward  as  innovation,  l  32 ; 
only  alters  nature,  i.  45 ;  the  principal  magistrate  <^ 
man's  life,  L  45 ;  power  of  on  meats,  dec,  iL  46 ; 
cannot  confirm  what  is  unreasonable,  iL  295. 

Customs,  statutes  of,  6  R.  IL,  9  R  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  I 
H.  v.,  iL  280;  stotutes  of,  3  Ed.  I.,  1.  Ed.  HI.,  14 
Ed.  III.,  17  Ed.  III.,  38  Ed.  IIL,  1 1  Ed.  IL,  47  Ed. 
III.^  iL  279,  280;  ancient  commencement  of,  ii. 
279 ;  to  the  king  from  colonies,  iL  386. 

Cuttle  ink,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 

Cyclops,  or  ministers  of  terror,  L  288* 

Cyrus,  from  whom  he  sought  supply,  iL  281. 

Damps  in  mines,  which  kill,  iL  127. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  latter  times,  L  1 01. 

Dark,  on  wood  shining  in  the,  ii.  52. 

Darcy's  case,  ii.  528,  529. 

Davers,  Sir  Charles,  first  confeasion  of,  iL  868 ;  aecond 
confession  of,  ii.  369. 

David  sought  by  Samuel,  L  208 ;  aaying  of  his  respect- 
ing adversity,  iL  488. 

David's  military  law,  L  185. 

Davis,  Sir  John,  confession  of,  iL  368 ;  set  guard  over 
chief  juAtice  and  the  lord  keeper,  iL  358. 

P'.^quilla,  D' A  Vila,  the  Spanish  general,  t9ken  prisoner 
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at  Kinsale,  ii.  200,  211 ;  his  abuse  of  the  Irish,  iL 
212. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord,  L  353. 

D'Avila,  Gomez,  carries  letters  for  Lopez  and  Ferrera 
in  their  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  219 ;  bringf 
back  answers  from  Manuel  Louis,  iL  219;  appre- 
hended at  landing,  iL  219. 

Deafness  from  sound,  persons  deaf  from  sound,  iL  28. 

Death,  learning  mitigates  the  fear  of,  L  182;  motion 
after  the  instant  of,  ii.  59 ;  the  essay  of,  inserted  from 
the  remains  of  1645,  remarks  upon  it,  L  10;  essay 
of,  L  11 ;  essay  on,  L  131 ;  history  of  life  and,  iiL 
467 ;  porches  of,  iii.  508. 

Debate,  haste  should  not  be  used  in  matters  of  weighty, 
iL  381. 

Decemvirs,  make  the  twelve  tables,  iL  231 ;  grafted 
the  laws  of  Greece  upon  the  Roman  stock,  iL  234. 

Decorations  of  body,  i.  205. 

Decree  pronounced  should  be  speedily  signed,  iL  473 ; 
breach  of,  ii.  48Q. 

Decrees  in  chancery  after  judgment  against  the,  ii.  514 ; 
special  order  for  reading,  iL  483 ;  not  enrolled,  no 
exemplification  of,  to  be  allowed,  ii.  485 ;  in  chanceiy, 
iL  479 ;  drawn  at  the  rolls,  iL  482. 

Dedicationa  tp  books,  L  169;  objectiona  to  Seneca'a^ 
iL  435. 

Deer,  the  nature  of,  iL  102. 

Defects,  covering,  L  234. 

Defence  of  Cufie,  iL  365 ;  of  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Defendant,  when  to  be  examined  upon  interrogatories, 
ii.  483. 

Deformity,  essay  on,  i.  49 ;  deformed  persons  bold,  in- 
dustrious, L  49. 

Delays,  essay  of,  i.  29 ;  mature  advice  should  not  be 
confound^  with,  u.  489. 

Delegates,  commission  of,  ii.  485. 

Delicate  learning,  and  difierent  kinds  of,  L  169. 

Delivery,  style  of,  L  214 ;  methodical,  L  214. 

Deluges,  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 

Demetrius,  answers  made  to  him,  L  116. 

Democritus,  L  198 ;  effect  of  odour  upon,  ii.  128 ;  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  colours,  L  89 ;  of  truth,  L  122 ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  an  atom,  L  299 ;  his  phih^ 
sophy,  i.  198,  435,  437;  his  saying  of  nature,  L 
1 95 ;  primitive  remarks  on  the  theoiy  of  Democritus*^ 
and  Leucippus,  ii.  578  :  intermixtum  and  coacerva- 
tum,  theories  of,  ii.  578 ;  whether  the  interstellar 
spac6,  or  pure  ether,  be  one  entire,  unbroken  stream, 
or  consist  of  a  variety  of  contiguous  parts,  ii.  578 ; 
his  theory  of  the  universe,  ii.  576. 

Demonax,  bis  answer  respecting  bis  burial,  i.  109. 

Demosthenes,  ii.  435;  his  scorn  of  wars  which  are 
not  preventive,  ii.  204;  bis  answer  to  ^schines, 
L  114;  to  others,  L  118,  209;  said  action  was  the 
chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  20 ;  bis  speech  in  many 
orations  to  the  Athenians,  i.  76;  reprehends  the 
people  for  hearkening  to  King  Philip's  condition, 
L  77;  answers  of  his,  L  116 ;  answer  to  ^schines 
as  to  times  of  leisure,  L  166 ;  a  water-drinker,  L 
228 ;  his  sayings,  L  235. 

Demurrers  for  discharging  the  suit,  iL  482 ;  not  to  be 
overruled  on  petition,  ii.  483 ;  defined,  ii.  482 ;  re- 
ference upon,  ii.  482. 

Dendamis,  the  Indian,  L  239. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  iL  477 ;  speech  tp,  in  the  exchequer, 
iL  477. 

Denizens,  privileges  and  disabiliUes  of,  ii.  169. 

Denmark,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iL  248 ;  king  of,  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  Eng- 
land, and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate, 
iL213. 
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Denie  bodies  coldest,  ii.  19. 

Density  and  rarity,  history  ci^  iii.  464. 

Desire  of  memory,  i.  190. 

Desmond,  Countess,  teeth  of,  ii.  101. 

Despatch,  essay  of,  L  32 ;  its  measorement,  1. 32 ;  order 
and  distribution,  its  life,  L  32 ;  proceeding  upon 
somewhat  conceived  in  facilitates  despatch,  L  32. 

Despatches,  for  &cilitating,  ii.  377. 

Deucalion  or  restitution,  L  301. 

Dew  of  May  for  medicine,  iu  106. 

Dews  and  rains,  how  produced,  ii.  10. 

Diagoras's  saying  of  Neptune's  temple,  L  211. 

Diamonds,  Cornisb,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  ii.  7. 

Diapason,  not  the  true  computation,  iL  25. 

Dice  and  cards,  when  to  be  used,  ii.  388. 

Diets,  experiments  touching,  iL  18 ;  good  which  makes 
lean,  ii.  469  ;  beware  of  sudden  change  in,  i.  39 ; 
importance  of  to  the  mind,  i.  202. 

Digestion,  touching,  iL  54. 

Digests  of  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  147;  of 
laws  of  England,  offer  of,  ii.  233. 

Dignity,  of  govemoTB,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
governed,  i.  182. 

Dilatation  and  swelling  in  boiling,  iL  1 18. 

Diodesian,  melancholy  in  his  latter  years,  i.  27. 

Diogenes,  how  he  would  be  buried,  L  109 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 15,  116,  120, 121,  122 ;  sharp  answer  as 
to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  i.  169 ;  Alexan- 
der's observation  respecting,  i.  179. 

Diomedes,  or  zeal,  L  299. 

Dionysius,  or  passions,  L  303. 

Discontinuance  of  the  prosecution,  ii.  480. 

Discord  to  concord,  sweetness  of,  ii.  26. 

Discords,  which,  most  odious,  ii.  25. 

Discourse,  touching  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person, 
iL  214;  eseay  on,  L  40;  accords  with  a  man's 
learning  and  expressed  opinions,  L  45 ;  in  praise  of 
EUzabeth,  iL  445. 

Discovery,  impression,  L  201 ;  of  forms,  L  197 ;  a 
branch  of  human  philosophy,  i.  201. 

Disease  of  Naples,  origin  of,  iL  10;  origin  of  French, 
iL  10, 

Diseases,  epidemical,  iL  57 ;  appropriate  exercises  for, 
L  55  ;  infectious,  ii.  46. 

Diipositions  of  men,  L  224. 

Dissimilarity  of  things  celestial  and  sublunary,  in  re- 
gard to  eternity  and  mutability,  nut  proved  to  be 
true,  L  415. 

Dissimulation,  essay  of,  i.  14. 

Dissimulations  discovered  by  physiognomy,  L  201. 

Dissolution  of  meUls,  iL  461,  462 ;  of  bodies,  iL  1 15 ; 
of  metals,  ii.  460. 

Dissolved  metals,  ii.  465. 

Distempers  of  learning,  i.  169. 

Distribution,  the  life  of  despatch,  if  not  too  subtile,  L 
32  ;  the  real  use  of  great  ridies,  i.  42. 

Divination,  natural,  ii.  109. 

Divinity,  university  lectures  oC  advice  to  raise  the 
person  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  241 ;  its  pro- 
gress under  James  I.,  iL  285 ;  should  not  be  all  in 
all,  but  only  above  all,  L  98 ;  or  philosophy  cannot 
be  searched  too  far,  L  164;  its  two  parts,  i.  241 ; 
its  four  branches,  L  243. 

Divine  voice  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Divine  influxion,  L  206. 

Divine  philosophy,  no  deficienoe  in  but  excess,  L 
195. 

Divine  providence,  L  198. 

Divine  proofii  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  i.  174. 

Divines,  objections  oC  to  learning  answered,  L  162. 

Divines,  objections  to  learning  by,  L  1(^2. 


Divination,  natural,  two  sorts,  L  206 ;  artificial,  of  ffrv 
sorts,  L  206 ;  superstitions,  L  206 ;  dlvidon  oi,  I. 
artificial,  rational,  snperrtitions ;  2.  natural,  natiw 
influxion,  L  206. 

Division,  of  learning,  L  187;  of  history,  L  187;  of 
human  philosopl^,  L  201 ;  of  natural  pnidoioe;, 
L  199 ;  of  doubts,  L  20a 

Divided  sUte,  L  201. 

Dodderidge  made  judge,  iL  498. 

Dogs,  know  the  dog-killer,  ii.  134;  sense  of  acent 
almost  a  sixth  sense,  ii.  92. 

Dog-killer,  dogs  know  the,  ii.  134. 

Domitian,  happy  reign  of,  L  177. 

Domitian's  dream,  L  43 ;  dream  before  his  death,  iL 
233. 

Doubts,  division  of,  particular  total,  L  200 ;  evils  oi( 
i.  200 ;  registry  o^  L  200 ;  manner  of  registering, 
L  201. 

Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  iL  208 ;  his 
expedition  in  1587  showed  the  weakness  of  the 
Spaniards^  iL  208 ;  his  terming  it  the  stngeing  €€ 
the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  iL  208 ;  his  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  voyage  to  the  West  Indiei^  unfor- 
tunate, iL  212 ;  his  death,  iL  212. 

Draining,  land  improved  by,  U.  384. 

Dreams,  exposition  of,  L  20 1 ;  to  be  despised,  bat  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  i.  43. 

Drink,  dissipation  of  melancholy  by,  iL  9 ;  ripening 
of  before  the  time,  ii.  89 ;  a  restorative,  ii.  467. 

Drinks  in  Turkey,  iL  94 ;  maturation  of,  ii.  47. 

Drowned  mineral  works,  speech  for  the  recoveries  ol^ 
iL463. 

Drowning  of  metals,  iL  457. 

Droughts,  great  ones  in  summer,  ii.  109. 

Drums,  sound  in,  iL  30. 

Drunkenness,  pleasures  of,  ii.  92 ;  causes  and  eflecto 
of,  ii.  97 ;  experiments  in,  iL  97. 

Druse  in  Normandy,  valour  of  the  English  at,  iL  213. 

Drury  House,  consultation  and  resolutions  taken  at, 
ii.  355. 

Dyeofscariet,il.  122. 

Dyer,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  customs,  iL  279. 

Dionysius  the  tyrant,  answer  of  his,  L  112. 

Dionysius  the  elder's  answer  to  his  son,  i.  115. 

Dudley  and  Empson,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 
any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  iL  236 ;  wicked  in- 
struments of  Henry,  i.  374. 

Dudley  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
L  376. 

Duels,  French  law  of,  iL  297;  causes. of|  ii.  296; 
Turttsh  emperor's  censure  of,  ii.  298;  despised 
even  by  barbarous  nations,  ii.  298 ;  nstura  and  great- 
ness of  the  offence  of,  ii.  296 ;  decree  of  Star  Cham- 
ber against,  ii.  300 ;  edict  against  by  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  iL  297;  accessaries  before,  punishable,  iL 
299;  charge  against,  ii.  295 ;  the  practice  not  among 
Greeks  or  Romans,  ii.  298 ;  remedies  for,  iL  896 ; 
English  law  of,  iL  297. 

Duelling,  a  presumptuous  oAnce,  ii.  300 ;  weakness 
and  conscience  of  small  value,  iL  302 ;  a  breaking 
of  the  law,  ii.  302. 

Dulcorating  of  fruit  by  ancients,  ii.  65. 

Dust,  how  it  helpeth  the  growth  of  plants,  ii.  88. 

Dutch,  the  perpetual  duellist  of  Spain,  iL  21 3 ;  the  in^ 
crease  of  their  power  since  1588,  ii.  213. 

Duty,  L  74 ;  of  a  king,  L  222. 

Eabth,  difierences  between  sand  and,  ii.  7 ;  increase  (^ 
weight  in,  iL  100;  mode  of  strengthening,  iL  464; 
not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  plants,  iL  85 ;  veins 
of  medicinal,  ii.  94 ;  the  oosmographen  who  fini 
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diwoTored  the  roondneas  of  the  earth  oenrarod  by 
the  church,  i.  97 ;  how  turned,  ii.  462 ;  whether  it 
ie  perUhahle,  ii.  581  ;  rotation  of,  an  extravagant 
notion,  iii.  626  ;  whether  the  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  region  of  heaven,  iii.  526  ;  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  magnet  a  light  imagination,  iii.  528 ;  In- 
ward parts  of,  cannot  reaemble  any  substance  which 
the  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  iii.  528. 
Earthquakes  bury  all  things  in  oblinon,  L  60. 
Earths,  dilTerences  of,  ii.  87. 
Echatana,  the  summer  parlour  of  the  Kings  of  Penia, 

ii.  228. 
Ecclesiastical  reform,  ii.  421 ;  estate,  Lord  Coke  an 

enemy  to,  ii.  500. 
Echo,  concerning  the  nature  of,  ii.  30 ;  phenomenon 
of,  iii.  541 ;  the  representative  of  vain  paradox,  i.  292. 
Echoes,  different  sorts  of,  ii.  40;  superreflection  of, 

n.  107. 
Economy,  political,  iL  112. 
£<igar.  King,  collected  the  laws,  ii.  231,  235. 
Edible,  fiesh  not,  ii.  118. 
'  Edict  of  Julianua  against  Christians,  i.  176. 
Editor's  notes,  i.  244. 

Education,  of  youth,  considerations  on,  i.  104 ;  essay 
on  custom  and,  i.  45 ;  is  custom  in  young  years, 
i.  46 ;  of  priests,  ii.  417 ;  for  preaching,  iL  427 ;  ad- 
vantages of,  i.  167;  of  Alexander,  i.  179. 
Edward  I.,  the  first  lawgiver  amongst  us»  iL  169; 

crossed  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  iL  390. 
Edward  II.,  cruel   conduct  to  him,  and  his  saying 

thereon,  L  114. 
Edward  III.,  his  reign  visited  with  three  mortalities, 

ii.  245. 
Edward  IV.,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,!.  49. 
Egerton,  cause  in  which  the  chancellor  accepted  a 

bribe,  ii.  522. 
Egg,  white  of,  its  use,  iL  134 ;  with  spirits  of  wine,  ii. 

465 ;  turned  into  stone,  ii.  463. 
EggS)  yolk  of,  very  nourishing,  ii.  15 ;  their  clarifying 

quality,  ii.  8. 
Egypt,  its  excellent  situation,  iL  228 ;  the  most  ancient 
monarchy,  ii.  228 ;  two  mighty  returns  of  fortune 
therein,  iL  228. 
Egyptians,  idols,  L  208,  212. 
Elenches,  L  210. 
Elephants,  gestation  of,  ii.  102. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  learning  without  a  parallel,  i.  179, 
283 ;  an  instance  of  advantage  of  learned  princes,  i. 
166,  179 ;  beauty  of,  iL  449  ;  alters  the  religion,  ii. 
445;  her  clemency,  ii.  446 ;  her  learning,  iL  446 ;  her 
tranquillity,  iL  445 ;  her  beneficence,  iL  446 ;  her  ex- 
penses, ii.  447 ;  her  piety,  L  398  ;  prayers  composed 
by,  L  398  ;  her  fondness  for  the  works  of  St  Augue- 
tine,  L  398 ;  her  daily  search  of  the  Scriptures,  L 
398 ;  dislike  of  a  pompous  epitaph,  L  398 ;  her  im- 
provement of  buildings,  iL  447 ;  her  conduct  to  con- 
spirators, iL  445 ;  disunion  in  praise  of,  ii.  445 ;  re- 
(lort  of  treasonable  designs  of  Dr.  Lopez  against, 
iL  216;  blessings  of  the  people  under,  iL  246;  her 
conduct  to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  258 ;  attempts  on  life, 
by  whom  made,iL  390 ;  apophthegms,  and  anecdotes 
of  and  respecting,  L  107, 108,  1 10, 1 1 1, 1 12, 120,1 23. 
Ellesmere's,  Chancellor,  letter  to  the  King  touching 
Lord  Coke,  iL  499 ;   objections  to  parts  of  Lord 
Coke's  reports,  iL  505. 
Elocution,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  i.  170. 
Eloquence,  savouring  of  affectation  or  iihitation  unbe- 
coming a  king,  L  161  ;  of  accident,  iL  337;  discre- 
tion of  speech  more  than  eloquence,  i.  40. 
Ely,  case  of  the  isle  of^  iL  528 ;  questions  and  an- 
swersy  iL  529.  I 


Embalming,  among  Greeks,  ii.  104. 

Embassies  to  foreign  princes  or  states,  ii.  382. 

Emblem,  and  prenotion,  L  212. 

Embroidery,  not  discerned  by  candlelight,  L  45. 

Embryo,  destruction  of,  ii.  53. 

Emission  of  spirits,  iL  125. 

Empedocles,  bis  delight  in  solitude,  i.  34 ;  his  theory 

of  the  substance  of  the  moon,  iL  585. 
Emperors,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 
Empirics,  why  sometimes  more  successful  than  physi- 
cians, L  204. 
Empire,  essay  of,  L  26. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 

any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  ii.  236. 
Enclosure  of  common,  ii.  284. 
Endymion,  or  the  favourite,  L  294. 
England,  tracts  relating  to,  ii.  222 ;  proposition  con- 
cerning amendment  of  laws  of,  ii.  229 ;  ofier  of  di- 
gest of  laws  of,  iL  233 ;  comparison  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1588,  iL  212;  an  overmatch  for 
France,  why,  L  38. 
England  and  Scotland,  union  of,  ii.  452,  454. 
Englefield,  hu  cause,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  touching  iL  524. 
English  language  more  rich  for  being  mixed,  ii.  230, 
235 ;  English  least  taxed  of  any  nation  in  Europe, 
iL  263. 
Enrolment,  injunctions  require,  ii.  484. 
Envy,  essay  of,  L  17 ;  the  canker  of  honour,  L  57 ; 
how  best  extinguished,  L  57 ;  accustom  men  to  in- 
cline unto  those  that  are  least  in  their  way,  i.  73. 
Epaminondas,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  i.  164 ;  an- 
swer of  his  to  Pelopidas,  L  1 1 9 ;  to  a  long  speech  of 
the  Lacedsmonians  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra, 
L  119. 
Ephemera,  ii.  93. 

Epictetus,  his  saying,  L  233 ;  reflections  of,  on  death, 
L  182 ;  his  saying  what  was  the  worst  state  of  man, 
L  76;  saying  of  his,  L  121. 
Epicures  say  that  virtue  is  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73. 
Epicurus,  a  poor  saying  of  his,  i.  18 ;  his  device  of  the 
start  of  Attemus,  L  71 ;  his  opinion  of  the  gods,  L  91. 
Epidemical  diseases,  iL  57. 
Epimenides,  his  delight  in  solitude,  L  34. 
Equinoctial,  temperate  heat  under,  iL  59. 
Ericthonius,  or  imposture,  L  301. 
Ernest,  Archduke  of  Austria,  advice  to  treat  with  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  queen's  subjects  refug- 
ing in  his  dominions  conspiring  against  her  person, 
iL215. 
Errors  in  church  controversy ,  iL  414;  calendar  of 
popular,  L  200 ;  of  times  past  a  source  of  hope  for 
the  future,  L  433;  of  learned  men,  L  166.    See 
Learned  Men. 
Eryngium  roots,  their  uae,  iL  467. 
Escheators  and  feodaries  repressed,  iL  276. 
Escurial,  scarce  a  very  fur  room  in  it,  L  150. 
Espes,  Don  Guerres  of,  the  King  of  Spain's  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  discovered  to  be  a  chief  instrument 
in  the  rebellion  of  the  north,  iL  260. 
Essays,  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  first  edition  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Bacon,  L  2;  next  edition,  1606,  letter  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  third  edition,  L  3 ; 
dedication  of  the  third  edition,  1612,  to  Sir  John 
ConsUble,  knight,  i.  3;  next  edition,  1613,  L  4; 
next  edition,  1625,  i.  4;  foreign  editions  of,  L6; 
dedication  of  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  L  1. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  apology  for  the,  ii.  333  ;  papers  relat- 
ing to  the,  iL  333 ;  highly  valued  by  Lord  Bacon, 
ii.  334 ;  his  liberality  to  Lord  Bacon,  ii.  334 ;  ac- 
knowledged as  a  great  firiend,  iL  334 ;  ruin  foretQl4 
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in  jonmey  to  Ireland,  ti.  335 ;  terms  on  which  Ba- 
eon  accepts  the  ^ift  of  a  piece  of  land  worth  £  1800, 
ii.  334 ;  Mr.  Bacon  wishes  not  to  be  engfaged  against, 
iL  339 ;  queen's  conversation  concerning,  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  ii.  340;  invasion  of  Spain  under,  ii.  210; 
his  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  iL  2 1 1 ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  ii.  342;  gave  queen  displeasore  by 
leaving  Ireland  without  her  leave,  ii.  342 ;  matters 
laid  to  bis  charge,  ii.  343 ;  queen's  letter  to,  ii.  346  ; 
declarations  of  treasons  of,  ii.  348 ;  queen's  &vour- 
ite,  iL  348 ;  a  rebellious  spirit,  iL  349 ;  rebellious 
plot  o(t  ii.  356 ;  makes  himself  friendly  with  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans,  iL  354 ;  bis  pretext  of  attempts 
on  his  life,  iL  357 ;  wanting  in  courage  and  foresight 
in  his  enterprises,  iL  358 ;  goes  forth  with  his  troop 
into  the  city,  ii.  358 ;  refreshes  himself  at  sheriff 
Smith's  house,  iL  358 ;  yields  up  his  sword  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  iL  359 ;  his  defence,  iL  300 ; 
manner  of  his  death,  ii.  363 ;  private  execution  of, 
ii.  363 ;  abstract  of  his  confession,  under  his  own 
hand,  ii.  374 ;  his  confession  to  three  ministen,  ii. 
374. 

Essex  House,  nobles  collect  at,  iL  357 ;  riot  at,  ii.  357. 

Ethel  wold.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  conduct  in  a 
famine,  L  114. 

Ether,  three  regions  of — region  of  air,  of  planetary 
heaven,  of  starry  heaven,  ii.  579 ;  the  outer  body  of, 
not  certain  that  it  is  diaphonous,  firm,  and  immuta- 
ble, iL  832 ;  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  stars  are  carried,  ii.  585. 

Eternity  of  the  sun,  objected  to,  that  innumerable 
changes  take  place  on  its  surface,  and  not  in  heaven 
answered,  ii.  584. 

Eulogium  on  the  king,  iL  366. 

Eunuchs,  voices  of,  iL  33. 

Euripides,  saying  of  his,  L  115. 

Europe,  state  of,  i.  282,  388. 

Evacuation  of  the  spirits,  iL  92. 

Evaporation,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  10. 

Evidence,  the  efi^t  of,  given  at.  the  several  arraign- 
ments of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southampton,  the 
Lord  Steward,  Sir  C.  Blunt,  and  Sir  C.  Davers,  ii. 
359;  the  lantern  of  justice,  iL  321. 

Evil,  colours  of  good  and,  i.  72. 

Evils,  in  extreme  ones,  there  are  degrees,  iL  311. 

Examination,  the  middle  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  for 
holy  orders,  iL  427 ;  of  the  credit  of  witnesws,  ii. 
483,  484. 

Examples,  power  of,  ii.  435 ;  of  Antitheta,  L  217  ;  of 
Sophisms,  L  217;  of  Redargutio,  L  217;  of  Rhe- 
toric, L  216. 

Excellence  of  knowledge,  and  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, i.  1 62. 

Excommunicated,  kings  may  be  murdered  if,  iL  314 ; 
kings,  Suarez's  doctrine  as  to  murdering,  iL  339, 
390. 

Excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bill  of,  pub- 
lished in  London,  iL  254 ;  consequences  of  it,  ii. 
254. 

Excommunication,  abuse  of,  iL  428. 

Excrescences  of  trees,  ii.  84 ;  of  plants,  dec,  ii.  76. 

Excusations,  waste  of  time,  i.  32. 

Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  363. 

Exerche,  no  body,  natural  or  politic,  healthy  without, 
i.  38 ;  a  just  war  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i. 
38 ;  the  prevailing  help  for  the  intellectual  powers, 
i.  106 ;  five  poins  of  exercise,  L  106;  of  the  body, 
ii.  46. 

Exile  and  abjuration,  cases  of,  iL  165. 

Exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  sounds,  iL  31. 

Exoesation  of  fhuta,U.  117. 


Expense,  essay  on,  i.  36 ;  extraordinary»  to  be 

l^  the  occasion,  ordinary,  by  a  man's  estate,  L  35 ; 
ought  to  be  but  half  his  receipts,  i.  36 ;  a  man 
should  be  wary  in  beginning  a  chaise  which  will 
continue,  but  in  matters  that  return  not  may  be 
magnificent,  i.  86. 

Expenses  of  Elizabeth,  iL  447. 

Experimental  History,  preparation  for  a  Natural  and, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  iii.  434. 

Experiments,  want  of  in  universities,  i.  185 ;  not  to 
be  tried  in  states  without  urgent  necessity  or  evident 
utility,  L  182 ;  in  percolation,  iL  7 ;  aboat  weight 
in  air  and  water,  iL  463 ;  on  glass,  iL  457 ;  for 
profit,  being  some  sudden  thoughts  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iL  464. 

Exports,  impositions  on,  vL  45. 

Extracting  metals,  iL  460. 

Exudation  of  plants,  ii.  76. 

Eye  hath  recovered  sight  after  having  been  knocked 
out,  iL  59. 

Eyes,  the  Medes  painted  the,  iL  99 ;  what  comforts 
the,  ii.  132;  experiments  touching  the,  ii.  119. 

Fabivs,  Lord  Coke  compared  to,  ii.  487. 

Fable  of  Golden  Chain,  i.  195 ;  of  Casssndra,  i.  887 ; 
of  Typhon,  L  287 ;  of  Cyclops,  or  terror,  L  288 ; 
of  Nardflius,  or  of  self«>love,  L  288 ;  of  Styx,  or 
leagues,  i.  289 ;  of  Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  of  Cu- 
pid and  Pan,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  L  292  ;  of 
Pan  and  Apollo,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Echo,  L  292; 
of  Perseus,  or  war,  L  292  ;  of  Medusa,  i.  292 ;  of 
the  Gren,  or  treasons,  L  293;  of  Endymion,  i. 
294 ;  of  the  sister  of  Uie  Giants,  or  fame,  L  294; 
of  ActiBon  and  Pentheus,  i.  294 ;  of  Orpheus,  or 
philosophy,  L  295 ;  of  Ccelum,  L  296 ;  of  Proteoa, 
or  matter,  i.  297 ;  of  Memnon,  L  297 ;  of  Titbonus, 
i.  298 ;  of  Juno's  Suitor,  L  298 ;  of  Cupid,  L  298 ; 
of  Diomedes,  L  299  ;  of  Dedalus,  L  300 ;  of  Erio- 
thonius,  L  801;  of  Deucalion,  i,  301;  of  Nemesis, 
L  302 ;  of  Achelous,  i.  302 ;  of  Dionysius,  L  303 ; 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  L  303 ;  of  Aulanta,  L  304; 
of  Scylla,  L  309 ;  of  Sphynx,  i.  309  ;  of  Proser- 
pina, L  310 ;  of  Theseus,  L  310,  311;  of  Metis,  i. 
312 ;  of  the  Sirens,  L  312. 

Fables,  L  272;  concerning  poesy,  L  193;  respecting 
monarchy,  i.  193 ;  expounded  by  Machiavel,  i.  193  ; 
considered  by  Chrysippus,  L  193;  of  the  Earth, 
mother  of  Fame,  L  193;  Bacon's  opinion  oi^  L  272. 

FabriduS)  his  answer  to  Pyrrhus,  desiring  him  to  re- 
volt, L  119. 

Faces  but  pictures  where  there  is  no  love,  L  34. 

Fascination,  the  art  of  imagination,  L  206. 

Faction,  essay  on,  L  55 ;  subdivided  when  the  oppo- 
site faction  is  extinguished,  L  55. 

Faith,  confession  of,  ii.  407. 

Fallacies  of  man's  mind,  L  211. 

Fall  of  man,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledge, 
L175. 

Falsehood,  a  disease  of  learning,  i.  171. 

Fame  like  a  river,  L  56 ;  flows  from  servants,  i.  67 ; 
the  marshaling  of  honour,  L  58 ;  fragment  of  essay 
on,  L  62 ;  the  poet's  account  of  it,  L  62 ;  its  force, 
L  62 ;  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and  not  causa 
constituens  of  virtue,  L  73 ;  like  antiquity,  head 
muffled,  i.  189. 

Fantastical  learning,  L  1 69. 

Fat,  marrow  more  nourishing  than,  iL  14 ;  diffused  in 
flesh,  ii.  89. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  the  learning  of  the,  L  1 76 ; 
power  over  children,  ii.  169;  suspidon  of  their 
children  unfortunate,  i.  27. 
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Faculties  of  man,  i.  66. 

Favourites,  the  best  remedy  against  ambitioos  men,  L 
44 ;  of  kings  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  i.  294. 

Fear  of  death  mitigated  by  learning,  i.  182  ;  cause  of 
the  effect  of,  ii.  14  ;  its  use,  i.  68 ;  the  civilian's  de- 
finition of  a  legal  fear,  it  203 ;  instahces  of  wars 
on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  growing  greatness  of 
nations,  ii.  203. 

Fears,  Virgil's  opinion  of  the  causes  and  conquests  of 
all  fears.  I  182. 

Feathers,  experiment  touching  the  producing  of,  ii.  22 ; 
flours  of,  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the,  ii.  7 ;  what 
causes  in  birds,  ii.  7 ;  altering  the  colour  of,  ii.  116. 

Features,  helps  towards  good  in  youth,  ii.  II. 

Fees,  reformation  of,  ii.  276 ;  exacted  put  down,  it 
276 ;  of  lawyers,  ii.  474. 

Felicity  breeds  confidence  and  reputation,  i.  46. 

Felicities,  of  Elizabeth,  by  Bacon,  i.  284. 

Felons,  employment  proposed  for,  ii.  463. 

Felony,  cases  of,  ii.  163;  the  punishment,  trial,  and 
proceedings  in,  iL  164 ;  ditto  of  felonia  de  se,  it  164. 

Female  and  male,  differences  between,  ii.  117. 

Feodaries,  vexations  of  people  by,  ii.  276. 

Ferrers,  Stepfaano  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  adherent  to 
Don  Antonio,  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  ii.218  ;  Louis  Tinoco  appointed  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  reward  to  be  given  to  Lopez 
to  poison  Queen  Eloabeth,  ii.  218;  Lopez  commn- 
nicates  with  him,  signs  Lopez,  letters  to  the  Count 
de  Fuentes,  writes  several  other  letters,  ii.  219 ;  dis- 
covered to  have  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  ii.  219  ; 
committed  to  prison,  ii.  219;  his  note  to  Lopez  in- 
tercepted, ii.  220 ;  his  confession,  ii.  220 ;  confronts 
Lopez,  ii.  220. 

Ferrers,  Lord,  his  attainder,  i.  318. 

FoBtus,  nourishment  of,  ii.  22. 

Fiat,  Marquis,  Lord  Bacon's  tetter  to  him,  with  copy 
of  essays,  edit  1626,  i.  6,  n. 

Figs  impotsoned  on  the  tree  by  Livia,  ii.  322. 

Figures,  experiment  touching  the  figures  of  platats, 
ii.  78. 

Filum  labyrinthi,  L  96 ;  a  rudiment  of  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  i.  8  ;  also  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
i.  96. 

Filum  medicinale,  experiment  touching,  ii.  17. 

Finances  and  receipts,  one  of  the  internal  points  of 
separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  146;  considerations 
touching  them,  iL  148. 

Fining  metals,  different  modes  of,  ii.  460. 

Fire,  heat  of,  will  vivify,  ii.  93 ;  invention  of  attributed 
to  Prometheus,  i.  306  ;  different  beats  of,  iL  90 ;  and 
time,  differing  operation  of,  ii.  46. 

Fire-arms,  cause  of  motion  in,  L  414. 

Fires,  subterrany,  ii.  54. 

Firmament,  tlieory  of,  L  416. 

Fish,  pulp  of,  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  ii.  14 ; 
touching  shell-fish,  iL  120 ;  the  cold  nature  of,  ii. 
102 ;  from  the  sea  put  into  fresh  waters,  ii.  94. 

Fitzherbert's  Natura  Brevium,  a  book  of  good  worth, 
but  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  232. 

Fits  Morrioe,  an  Irish  rebel,  armed  and  sent  to  Irehmd 
by  Philip  of  Spsin  in  1579,  u.  260. 

Fixation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108 ;  and 
volatility  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Flame,  rise  of  water  by  means  of,  ii.  122;  touching  the 
continuance  of,  ii.  56 ;  commixture  of  with  air,  iL 
1 1 ;  secret  nature  of,  ii.  12  ;  force  of  in  midst  and 
sides,  iL  12;  Vulcan  compared  with,  iL  12;  differ- 
ence between  terrestrial  and  celestial,  ii.  669 ;  expan- 
sion of  the  body  of,  may  be  estimated  by  probable 
conjecture,  iL  670. 


Flamroock,  Thomas,  excites  an  insurrection  in  Corn- 
wall, L  860 ;  defeated  and  executed,  i.  863. 

Flattery  of  great  men  by  philosophers,  L  160;  ndne 
like  a  man's  self,  L  36,  66. 

Flatterers,  description  of,  i.  56 ;  the  greatest  enemies 
of  kings,  L  63. 

Fleas,  how  destroyed,  iL  92. 

Flemings,  commercial  treaty  with,  L  360. 

Flesh,  venomous  quality  of  man's,  ii.  10;  fat  diffused 
in,  ii.  89 ;  edible  and  not  edible,  ii.  1 18. 

Flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in  amber,  iL  24. 

Flowers,  experiment  touching  compound,  iL  66 ; 
sweeter  in  the  air  than  hand,  L  61 ;  account  of  them, 
L61. 

Fly  on  the  wheel,  iflsop's  fable  of  the,  ii.  269. 

Flying  in  the  air,  iL  122 ;  of  unequal  bodies  in  the 
air,  ii.  107. 

Fluxes  stayed  by  astringents,  iL  467. 

Foliambe,  Mr.  F.  his  case,  letter  concerning,  from 
Buckingham  to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  ii.  624. 

Foliatanes,  order  of,  put  down  by  the  pope,  ii.  14. 

Followers  and  friends,  essay  on,  i.  53. 

Fomentation  or  bath  receipt,  ii.  469. 

Food,  experiments  touching  the  most  nourishing  tneata 
and  drinks,  iL  14. 

Forcing  plants,  mode  of,  ii.  464. 

Foreign  merchandise,  ii.  386. 

Foreign  states,  embassies  to,  ii.  382. 

Foreign  wars,  badness  of,  ii.  383. 

Forfeitures  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  888. 

Forma  pauperis,  defending  in,  ii.  486. 

Formalists,  their  shifts  to  make  superfices  seem  bulk, 
L  33. 

Formation  of  features  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Forms  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  i.  197 ;  of  inda<s 
tion  in  logic  defective,  i.  208. 

Fortitude,  the  virtue  of  adversity,  L  14. 

Fortune,  faber  quisque  fortunie  su»,  censure  of  that 
saying,  L  104;  rising  in,  seldom  amends  the  mind, 
L  104;  essay  on,  L46;  the  two  fortunate  proper- 
ties, to  have  but  little  of  the  fool  and  not  too  much 
of  the  honest,  i.  46;  fortune  to  be  honoured,  i.  46; 
of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from,  L  166. 

Fourteenth  year  a  kind  of  majority,  ii.  489. 

Founders  of  states,  first  in  honour,  i.  68. 

Fox,  trusted  by  Henry  VIL  L  29 ;  inferior,  i.  64 ;  a 
sure  friend  better  help  than  a  man's  own  wit,  i.  76 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  L  3 1 9. 

Fragile  and  tough  bodies,  iL  1 14. 

France,  state  of,  under  Charies  VIU.,  i.  326 ;  divisions 
of,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  247. 

Francis  I.,  his  opinion  of  a  lie,  ii.  298 ;  used  to  walk 
disguised,  L  112. 

Freedoms,  several,  an  internal  point  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  146 ;  considerations  touching  them, 
ii.  148. 

French  wiser  than  they  seem,  L  33 ;  their  peasants  do 
not  make  good  soldiers,  L  37 ;  disease,  origin  of,  iL 
107;  lawofduels,iL297. 

Friar  Bacon's  head,  ii.  338. 

Friars,  observation  of  Maehiftvel  on  the  poverty  of, 
L  166. 

Friend,  how  valued  by  honest  minds,  ii.  333 ;  danger 
of  a  fidae,  ii.  376 ;  all  great  men  want  a  true, 
iL  486. 

Friends,  CoHmus's  saying  of  perfidious  friends,  L  14. 

Friendship,  Essay  on,  i.  33 ;  without  friends  the  worM 
is  a  wilderness,  L  33 ;  principal  fruit  of,  the  discharge 
of  the  heart,  L  33 ;  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  L  33;  communication  to  a  friend 
redoubles  joys  and  halves  griefe,  L  34 ;  heaKhful  for 
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the  andentandin^,  L  34 ;  a  fneiid*0  tibertj  the  best  I 
remedy  agviniit  flattery,  t.  35 ;  the  last  fruit  of,  is  aid, 
i.  35 ;  many  things  which  a  man  cannot  do  himself ; 
may  be  done  by  a  friend,  i.  35 ;  Essay  on  Followers  | 
and  Friends^  i.  53 ;  little  friendship  in  the  world,  , 
and  that  between  superior  and  inferior,  i.  54. 

Friendships,  bond  of  counsel  in,  i.  168. 

Frosberg,  the  German,  his  threats,  ii.  390. 

Fruits,  some,  sweet  before  ripe,  ii.  85 ;  and  plants, 
curiosities  about,  ii.  70 ;  maturation  of,  ii.  48  ;  how 
to  keep,  ii.  83 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62 ;  experiment 
touching  compound,  ii.  66;  exossation  o^  ii.  117; 
dulcoration  of,  ii.  118;  operation  of  time  upon, 
ii.  119. 

Fruitful,  upon  making  vines  more,  ii.  13. 

Fruitfulness  of  soil,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
ii.  222. 

Fuel,  cheap  experiment  touching,  iu  105 ;  that  con- 
sumeth  little,  iL  104. 

Fuentes,  Count  de,  Andrada  sent  over  to  him,  by 
Lopez,  about  a  reward  for  poisoning  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  218 ;  sends  for  Tinoco,  to  confer  with  An- 
drada, and  to  pass  to  Lopez  and  to  Ferrers,  ii.  218. 

Fulgentio,  Father,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  with  some 
account  of  his  writings,  i.  5. 

Furnace,  wind,  to  separate  the  metal,  iL  460. 

Gabato,  Sebastian,  his  voyage  to  America,  t.  368. 
Galba,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  Tacitus*s  saying  of  him,  i.  20 ; 

undid  himself  by  a  speech,  i.  21. 
Galen,  i.  198 ;  full  of  ostentation,  i.  57. 
Galletyle,  ii.457. 
Games,  Olympian,  i.  205 ;   of  recreation,  i.  205  ;  of 

Prometheus,  L  308. 
Gardens^  when  profitable,  ii.  384  ;  essay  on,  L  51 ;  the 

purest  of  pleasures,  i.  51 ;  plan  of  for  all  months,  L 

61 ;  royal,  ought  not  to  be  under  thirty  acres,  L  51 ; 

apt  division  for  them,  L  51. 
Gardiner's,  Bishop,  saying  that  he  would  be  a  bishop 

one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  ii.  230 ;  saying 

of  the  Protestants,  i.  108. 
Gardiner,  8ir  Robert,  praise  of,  ii.  477. 
Garlic,  preparation  of,  it  466. 
Garrisons  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  suggestions  as  to 

the  removal  of,  ii.  143. 
Gaunt,  retreat  of,  ii.  208. 
Gellius,  A.,  his  saying  of  those  who  are  constantly 

making  distinctions,  i.  33. 
Generalities,  empty  and  barren,  i.  216. 
Generation  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb,  ii.  101. 
Generation  by  copulation,  ii.  123. 
Generations,  history  of,  or  nature  at  large,  five  divisions 

of,  ii.  574. 
Germination,  experiments  touching  the  acceleration  of, 

ii.  60 ;  retardation  of,  ii.  61. 
Germany,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

ii.  248. 
Ghent,  ii.  451. 
Giddiness,  causes  of,  ii.  99. 
Gilbert,  Eari  of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  316. 
Gilbert,  his  theory  of  a  *'  vacuum  coacervatum,"  i.  417. 
Gilbertus,  his   theory  that  stars  are  solid  bodies  in 

vacuo  except  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  ii.  578 ; 

his  observations  that  heavy  bodies  carried  a  distance 

from  the  earth,  are  gradually  divested  of  their  motion 

towards  bodies  beneath,  ii.  686. 
Glass,  rusted  by  women  looking  upon  it,  ii.  127 ;  ex- 
periments on,  ii.  457;  materials  of,  ii.  104;  sand  of 

the  nature  of,  ii.  105 ;  as  to  metals  incorporating 

with,  ii.  459. 
Glosses,  musical,  ii.  8,  33 ;  for  burning  powder,  ii.  27. 


Globe,  intellectual  deacription  of,  ii.  678. 

Globes,  appearance  of,  at  a  distance,  ii.  121. 

Glorious  men,  their  character,  i.  57. 

Glory,  essay  on  vain,  L  57  ;  the  spur  of  virtue,  i.  73. 

Glowworm,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  95. 

God,  the  sparkle  of  our  creation  light,  whereby  men 
acknowledge  a  Deity  still  bums  within  atheists,  L 
70 ;  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  the  Scriptures  mod 
by  the  creatures,  i.  71 ;  is  only  self-like,  L  82 ;  all 
knowledge,  especially  natural  philosophy,  teoda  to 
magnify  bis  glory,  L  98. 

Godfrey's  case,  ii.  528,  530. 

Gold,  making  of,  iL  457 ;  most  flexible  and  tensible, 
heaviest  ai^  closest  of  metals,  iL  50 ;  experiment  on 
making  of,  iL  49 ;  will  incorporate  with  silver  and 
other  metals,  ii.  459 ;  the  nature  of,  ii.  50 ;  will  not 
incorporate  with  iron,  ii.  459 ;  melteth  easily,  ii.  lOS. 

Gold  and  silver,  disproportion  in  price  of,  iL  282. 

Good,  active,  L  221 ;  passive,  i.  221. 

Good,  colours  of  good  and  evil,  i.  72. 

Goodness  and  goodness  of  nature,  easay  of,  i.  21. 

Goodwin,  Sir  Francis,  iL  266. 

Goose's  liver  a  delicacy  among  the  Romans,  iL  14. 

Gorge,  Sir  Ferdinando,  confession  of,  ii.  367 ;  aecond 
confession  of,  ii.  367. 

Gorgons,  L  293. 

Government  of  bishops,  ii.  423. 

Government  of  bishops  sole  enemy,  ii.  423. 

Government,  civil,  the  temper  of  it,  to  keep  subjects  in 
good  heart,  and  not  as  servile  vassals,  a  point  of  true 
greatness  in  the  state,  ii.  223. 

Government  of  the  church,  L  243. 

Government,  i.  228,  238  ;  where  deficient,  i.  238 ;  its 
four  pillars,  religion,  justice,  counsel,  and  treasure, 
i.  22 ;  nourish  virtues  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend 
the  seed,  L  46;  observations  on,  iL  443;  by  the 
weak  unnatural,  iL  443 ;  of  Turks,  ii.  438 ;  of  wo* 
men,  ii.  443. 

Government!  have  excelled  under  learned  governors, 
L  165;  the  best  like  the  best  crystals,  ii.  476. 

Governors,  advantage  of  learned,  i.  177;  dignity  of 
depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,  i.  182. 

Gout,  receipt  for  the,  ii.  469 ;  breakfast  a  preservative 
against,  iL  466 ;  cure  for  the,  iL  17. 

Gradations,  fine,  alternate  into  distinct  transists  by  na- 
ture, ii.  579 ;  Sun  masculie  in  a  germ  of  starry 
matter,  ii.  579 ;  Jupiter,  satellites  of,  ii.  579. 

Grscia,  the  best  princes  of  were  the  most  learned,  L 
162. 

GrafUng  vines  upon  vines,  ii.  88. 

Grafting  plants,  IL  62,  64. 

Grafting  trees,  iL  464. 

Grains  of  youth,  ii.  466. 

Grammar,  its  uses,  i.  213. 

Grants  against  law,  iL  473. 

Grants,  staying  of  at  the  great  seal,  iL  473. 

Granson,  battle  of,  iL  157,  226. 

Grapes,  how  to  keep,  ii.  86. 

Graveling,  Spanish  Armada  beaten  at,  ii.  209. 

Gravity,  experiment  touching,  ii.  12 ;  history  of  the 
expansion  and  conjunction  of  in  the  same  body,  iL 
565. 

Gray,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL  206 ; 
takes  Fort  del  Or,  iL  207. 

Gres  treasons,  i.  293. 

Greame,  Sir  Richard,  his  cornet  the  only  Englishman 
killed  St  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  iL  212. 

Great  Instauration  of  Lord  Bacon,  iiL  329. 

Greatness,  of  a  state  requires  a  fit  situation,  ii.  222, 
228 ;  consists  in  population  and  breeJ  of  men,  iL 
222 ;  in  the  valour  of  the  people,  ii.  222 ;  that  every 
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Qommon  subject  be  fit  to  make  a  soldier,  ii.  2123 ; 

in  government,  to  keep  subjects  in  good  heart,  and 

not  as  servile  vassals,  ii.  223 ;  in  the  commandment 

of  the  sea,  ii.  223. 
Greatness  of  Britain,  discourse  on,  iL  222 ;  in  measur- 
ing greatness  too  much  ascribed  to  laigeness  of 

tenitory,  ii.  222;  to  riches,  iL  222;  to  soil  and 

commodities,  ii.   222;   to  strength  of   towns,  iL 

222. 
Great  Britain,  history  of,  L  386. 
Grease,  to  take  out  spots  of,  ii.  22. 
Greek  philosophers,  excellences  and  defects  of,  L  299 ; 

their  systems  of  natural  philosophy,  L  426. 
Greek  philosophy,  L  299. 
Green vil,  Sir  Richard,  his  memorable  defence  of  the 

Revenge,  iL  210. 
Gregory  I.,  Pope,  censured  for  obliterating  the  memory 

of  t*ie  heathen,  i.  176. 
Grecian  idols,  L  207. 
Grecians,  their  and  the  alchymists'  philosophy  all  that 

is  received,  L  79 ;  what  they  knew,  L  80 ;  the  Egyp* 

tians'  remark  on  them,  L  120. 
Grenada,  conquest  of,  i.  344. 
Grevil,  Sir  Fulk,  saying  of  his,  i.  118,  12a 
Grief,  cause  and  effect  of,  ii.  96. 
Grievances,  mode  of  complaint  of,  ii.  286. 
Ground,  composts  and  helps  of^  ii.  79. 
Growth  and  stature,  acceleration  of,  ii.  53. 
Groyne,  the  Spanish  Armada  sets  forth  out  of  it  and 

driven  back,  iL  209. 
Guicciardine,   Francis,  a  wise  writer  of  history,  ii. 

267 ;  opinion  of  the  grand&ther  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

ii.  267. 
Guinea-[)epper,  causes  sneezing,  ii.  127. 
Guise,  Duke  of,  saying  concerning,  ii.  334 ;  Duke  of, 

ii.  448. 
Guise,  that  family  the  authors  of  the  troubles  in  France 

and  Scotland,  iL  257 ;  their  actions,  ii.  267. 
Gum  of  trees  is  the  juice  straining  through,  ii.  7. 
Gum  tragacanth,  dissolution  of,  iL  465. 
Gums  have  sweet  odour  from  being  strained,  ii.  8. 
Gunpowder,  force  of,  to  what  ascribed,  iL  1 1 ;  effects 

produced  by  the  invention  of,  ii.  431. 

Hack  IT,  a  fanatic,  ii.  250 ;  saying  of  a  woman  as  he 

passed  to  execution,  iL  250. 
Racket,  Dr.,  one  of  the  Latin  translators  of  the  Essays, 

L  5. 
Hair  on  beasts,  what  causes,  IL  7. 
Hairs,  producing  of,  of  divers  coloun,  iL  22 ;  altering 

the  colour  of,  iL  1 16. 
Haonibars  fear  of  Fabius  and  Maroellus,  L  112;  a 

remark  of  his  upon  Fabius,  L  119. 
Hanno*s  answer  to  the  Roman  senators,  i.  1 19. 
Hansbye's  cause,  bribe  accepted  in,  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, iL  523. 
Harmony,  what  constitutes,  ii.  25;  when  sweetest  and 

best,  ii.  38 ;  and  empire,  energies  of,  borne  by  Pan, 

L291. 
Hartshorn,  good  for  agues  and  infections,  ii.  SFl. 
Hasty  selling  as  disadvantageable  as  interest,  L  36. 
Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor,  witty  saying  of  his,  L  112. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  voyage 

to  the  West  Indies  unfortunate,  ii.  212 ;  their  deaths, 

ii.212. 
Hayward's,  Dr.,  History  of  the  Deposing  of  Richard 

IT.,  Bacon's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  thereon,  L 

HI. 

ealth,  of  body,  L  202 ;  chambers  of,  i.  267 ;  new 

advices  upon,  iL  468 ;  essay  on  the  ragtmen  o^  L 

39 ;  a  precept  for  long  lasting,  L  39. 


Healing  of  wounds,  experiment  on,  iL  89. 

Hearing,  displeasure  of,  iL  93 ;  hindering  or  helping 
of,  iL  44 ;  when  prayed  on  bill  and  answer,  ii.  483 ; 
precedence  given  to  lawyers  by  descent,  ii.  474. 

Heat,  under  the  equinoctial,  ii.  59 ;  efiect  of  on  liquors, 
ii.  47;  the  sun  causeth  his  most  vehement  heats 
whilst  in  Leo,  and  why,  iL  139 ;  qualification  of  by 
moisture,  ii.  90 ;  under  earth,  experiment  touching, 
ii.  122;  experiment  touching  the  power  of,  ii.  23; 
against  the  waste  of  the  body  by,  ii.  467 ;  and  time, 
like  operations  of,  ii.  45 ;  table  of  degrees  or  com- 
parative instances  of  heat,  iii.  379. 

Heats,  great  and  eariy  ones,  danger  of,  iL  109 ;  several 
working  the  same  effect,  ii.  118. 

Heathens  mistaken  in  supposing  the  world  an  image 
of  God,  L  194. 

Heavenly  bodies,  theory  of  the  matter  composing  them. 
L  416 ;  theory  of  their  motions,  L  421 ;  history  of, 
should  only  embrace  phenomena  and  not  dogmas, 
iL  574 ;  detailed  statement  of,  iL  576 ;  when  the 
substance  u  different  from  that  of  this  lower  orb, 
iL  580;  change  in,  ii.  581 ;  some  instances  of,  ii. 
582 ;  not  to  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  errors,  ii. 
683 ;  motion  of,  not  evidence  of  tiieir  eternity,  ii. 
583  ;  may  act  on  one  another,  ii.  583 ;  that  straggle 
from  experience,  Aristotle's  theory  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  heat,  ii.  584. 

Heavens,  rapid  motion  of,  without  noise,  iL  26 ;  sur- 
prising changes  and  anomalies  take  place  therein, 
apparent  from  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  iL  582. 

Heavy  and  light,  history  of^  iii.  465. 

Hebrew  mysteries,  origin  of  the  fiiUe  of  Pan,  L  290. 

Hebrews,  their  diligence  about  sounds,  ii.  35 ;  com- 
monwealth, justice  in  the  gate  of  the,  ii.  508. 

Hector,  Dr.,  his  saying  to  the  London  dames,  L  78. 

Helps  for  intellectual  powers,  published  by  Rawley,  in 
his  Resuscitatio,  L  6. 

Helvetian  name,  no  small  band  to  knit  their  confedera- 
cies the  faster,  iL  14 1. 

Helwissa,  confession  of,  ii.  317. 

Hemlock,  takuig  off  the  form  of  execution  of  capital 
offenders  in  Athens,  iL  85. 

Hemp,  advantage  of  planting,  iL  384 ;  prophecy  on, 
with  respect  to  England,  i.  43. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  death  of,  by  murder,  ii.  390. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  murdered,  ii.  390. 

Henry  Y.,  his  success  wonderful}  but  wanted  con* 
tinuance,  iL  245. 

Henry  VI.,  his  prophecy  of  Henry  VIL,  L  43. 

Heniy  VII.  the  only  blemish  of  his  reign  the  multitude 
of  penal  laws,  ii.  236 ;  history  of,  by  Bacon,  noticed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  i.  274 ;  depressed  his  nobili- 
ty, L  28 ;  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himself 
to  none  but  Morton  and  Fox,  i.  29 ;  his  device  re- 
specting farms,  i.  37 ;  was  a  suspicious,  but  a  stout 
man,  L  40 ;  claims  under  Edward  the  Confessor,  i. 
315 ;  accession  to  the  crown,  L  314 ;  difiliculties  of 
his  tide,  i.  315 ;  entry  into  London,  L  316 ;  his  coro- 
nation, L  317;  holds  his  first  Parliament,  L  317; 
attainder  of  hb  enemies,  L  318;  his  marriage,  i. 
319;  conspiracy  of  Simnell,  L  320 ;  defeats  the  rebels 
at  Newark,  i.  324 ;  causes  the  queen  to  be  crowned, 
i.  325 ;  character  as  a  lawgiver,  L  335 ;  his  iniquitous 
mode  of  extorting  money,  L  374;  his  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  L  380 ;  decline 
of  his  health,  i.  380 ;  his  death,  at  Richmond,  L 
381 ;  character  of,  L  381 ;  his  love  of  peace,  hia 
saying  upon  it,  L  381. 

Henry  VIII.  authorized  by  Parliament  to  name  com- 
missioners to  purge  the  canon  law,  iL  231,  235; 
his  accession,  L  385 ;  character  U,  L  385. 
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Henfy,  Prince  of  Walo.  L  384;  pmiscd  bj  Bacon,  l 
404;  bU  death,  L  404;  hie  character,  L  404. 

HnarlUlee,  hie  opinion  of  the  univerae,  ii.  576. 

Heraditos,  hit  saying,  L  35, 122 ;  hie  censure  of  men's 
conceits,  i.  173 ;  the  two  opinion*  of  a  book  of  his 
not  now  extant,  ii.  1 38  ;  his  theory  discussed,  i.  439. 

HeK<ert,  Mr.  Secretary,  sent  to  Eseez  House,  with 
meaiege  from  the  queen,  iL  356. 

Herbert,  dedication  to,  ii.  431. 

Uerba,  aome  soils  put  forth  odorate,  iL  128 ;  and  trees, 
experionent  touching  the  lasting  o^  iL  78 ;  on  making 
them  roedicinable,  iL  69. 

Hereditary  succession,  iL  424. 

Heresy,  olTenre  of,  iL  1 65 ;  of  Adamites,  iL  443i. 

Heresiee,  meditations  on,  L  71;  and  schiama,  the 
greatest  scandals,  L  12. 

Heretic,  convertin]  by  the  king,  L  372;  Vorstina,  a 
celebrated,  iL  306. 

Heretica,  by  their  morality  inainuate  against  God,  L  70. 

Heretical  religion,  and  ftbulous  philosophy  springs 
from  the  commixture  of  both,  i.  195. 

Herillua's  opinion  revived  by  the  Anabaptists,  L  220. 

Hennaphroditee,  iL  82. 

Hero»  explanation  of  an  altar  described  by  him,  iL  570. 

Hethrington,  David,  declaration  of,  iL  366. 

Hialas,  Peter,  brings  proposals  ibr  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  a  princem  of  Spain,  L  3G4  ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  i.  364. 

Hiccough,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  90. 

Hierarchy,  degree  of,  L  175. 

Hieroglyphics  and  gestures,  L  212. 

Hippias's  dispute  with  Socrates  on  hie  sordid  instances, 
I  188. 

Hippocrae,  how  clarified,  ii.  8. 

Hippocrates  narrated  special  cases  of  his  patients,  i. 
203  ;  rule  for  drese  in  summer  and  winter,  ii.  16. 

History,  civil,  by  Bacon,  L  273 ;  of  Great  Britain,  L  386 ; 
of  Britain,  i.  280  ;  of  Henry  VIL,  L  314 ;  of  Henry, 
opinion  of.  L  277;  appendicee  of,  L  192;  of  the 
church  militant,  L  192;  civil,  L  189,  191 ;  of  crea- 
turee,  perfection  of,  L  187  ;  marvels,  deficiency  of,  L 
187;  uses  of,  L  188;  arts,  is  deficient,  L  188;  cre- 
dulity of,  ecclesiastical  history  an  example  of,  L  171 ; 
deficiencies  of,  L  189;  ecclesiastical,  L  191  ;  eccle- 
siaetical  mixed  with  fable,  L  1 7 1 ;  just  and  perfect, 
i.  189;  literary,  deficiency  of,  L  187;  uses  of,  iL 
187;  natural,  and  divisioa  of,  L  187 ;  deficiency  of, 
L  188 ;  of  mechanics  neglected,  i.  188 ;  of  mechanics 
assists  natural  philosophy,  L  188 ;  natural,  instances 
of  fabulous  matter  in,  L  171 ;  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  iL  558  ;  of  prophecy  deficient,  L  19 1 ;  to 
be  done  with  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  reverence,  or  not 
at  all,  L  192 ;  relatee  to  the  memory,  L  187 ;  different 
kinds  of^  natural,  civil,  ecclesiastioU,  and  literary,  L 
187;  Tarieties  of,  L  190;  of  providence,  judgments, 
&c.,  L  1 92 ;  answering  to  memory  in  the  mind  of 
man,  L  192;  called  narrations,  L  189;  called  chro- 
nicles, L  189. 

Histories  make  men  wiee,  L  55. 

Holland,  our  alliance  with,  ii.  383. 

Hollee,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal,  iL  307. 

Holy  orders,  examination  for,  ii.  427. 

Holy  war,  iL  435;  advertisement  touching,  iL  436; 
extent  of,  iL  440. 

Homer,  Alexander's  admiration  of,  i.  179. 

Homer's  venes,  proeperous  men's  fortunes  compared 
U),L  197,225. 

Homicide,  involuntary,  ii.  297 ;  Roman  law  of,  ii.  297. 

Homonymis,  casee  of  iteration  to  be  purged  away  in 
reducing  the  common  law,  iL  232. 

Honest  mind,  value  eet  on  a  friend  by  an,  ii.  333. 


Honey,  egperiment  toudiing,  iL  116. 

Honour,  tme,  of  a  strong  compositiim,  iL  303  i'thm 
king  is  the  ibontain  oi^  iL  297 :  its  three  thioga,  L 
44 ;  and  reputation  of,  eesay  on,  L  57 ;  the  king  ia 
the  fountain  of,  L  63 ;  the  spur  of  virtue,  L  73 ;  tbn 
saying  of  Consalvo  as  to,  iL  299. 

Honoura  of  the  ancients  to  eminent  men  in  ciril  merit, 
L  177. 

Honoura  among  the  Romana,  human,  heroical,  and 
divine,  L  177. 

Hope,  the  portion  of  great  men,  L  180 ;  meditations  on 
earthly,  L  68. 

Horns,  the  renewing  o^  iL  101. 

Horses*  teeth,  iL  101. 

Hospital,  divere  have  but  the  name,  and  are  only 
wealthy  benefioee  in  respect  of  the  mastership,  iL 
239 ;  a  number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  endow- 
ments, more  relief  to  the  poor  than  one  hospital  of  an 
exorbitant  greatnesa,  iL  240 ;  houses  of  relief  and 
correction  commended,  as  mixed  hospitals,  where  the 
impotent  is  relieved  and  the  sturdy  buckled  to  work, 
iL  241. 

House  of  Commons,  power  of,  ii.  380, 

House  of  Peers,  the  power  oi,  iL  380. 

Houses,  use  is  preferable  to  uniformity,  L  49 ;  ill  air, 
ways,  markets,  and  neighbours  make  an  ill  seat,  i.  49. 

Houses  of  husbandry,  law  respecting,  i.  349. 

Howard,  Lord  Henry,  his  conversation  with  the  tdng, 
L  123. 

Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  i.  199. 

Humanity,  (see  huouui  philoeophy,)  L  201. 

Human  knowledge  concema  the  mind,  L  205. 

Human  nature,  capacity  of,  L  201. 

Human  philosophy,  L  201;  division  of,  L  201  ;  man 
as  an  individual,  L  201 ;  as  a  member  of  socie^, 
L  201. 

Humiliation,  Christian's  duty,  iL  488;  necessity  of 
man's  feeling,  iL  486. 

Humility  of  Solomon,  L  176. 

Husks,  most  seeds  leave  their,  iL  348. 

Hurts,  judgment  of  the  cure  of^  ii.  379. 

Hutton,  Justice,  speech  to,  on  his  being  made  justioe 
of  common  pleas,  iL  478. 

Hylas,  story  of,  iL  31. 

Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  religion  for  hiding  itael^ 
i.  76. 

Hypocrites,  meditations  on,  L  69 ;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  heretics,  L  69 ;  Dr.  Laud's  aaying 
of  them,  L  122. 

IcARus's  wings,  comparison  drawn,  iL  335. 

Ice,  turning  water  into,  ii.  10. 

Idolatry,  degrees  of,  ii.  4S8. 

Idols,  of  the  Egyptians,  L  207 ;  Grecians,  L  207 ;  of 
the  mind,  make  men  churlish,  L  166. 

Ignorance,  our  Saviour's  first  show  of  power  to  subdue, 
L  176;  makes  men  churlish  and  mutinous,  L  166; 
inconvenience  of,  L  182 ;  and  prejudice,  ii.  4l5w 

Illustration,  love  of,  L  279. 

Images  are  said  to  fix  the  cogitations,  L  206. 

Imaginary  sciences,  L  199. 

Imagination,  how  to  be  entertained,  L  131;  cures  tP 
fected  by  the,  iL  136  ;  force  of,  iL  124;  force  of  imi- 
tating that  of  the  sense,  ii.  107 ;  efiect  of  on  the 
minds  and  spirits  of  men,  ii.  129;  poesy  relates  to 
the,  i.  187 ;  fable  of  Ixion  aa  to,  L  165 ;  confbderai^ 
of  acience  with  the,  L  172 ;  fascination  the  art  of, 
L  206 ;  how  to  raise  and  fortify  the,  L  206 ;  com- 
mandment of  reason  over  the,  L  206 ;  power  of  on 
the  body,  L  202. 

Immateriate  virtoesi  emiMon  of  from  the  minds  of 
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.men,  iL  129 ;  toaching  the  tnotmlnioii  and  influx 
of,  iL  124. 

Impeachment  mast  he  by  oath,  ii  289. 

Irapoisoning  by  odours,  ii.  127. 

Impoisonment,  offence  of,  ii.  308. 

Importation  of  foreign  commodities,  advice  upon,  ii.  38A. 

Imports,  impofiitionfl  on,  iL  278. 

Impositions  on  imports  and  exports,  ii.  278 ;  on  mer- 
chandises, argument  concerning,  ii.  278 ;  intermis- 
sioD  <^,  from  Richard  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  ii.  281. 

Impostors,  meditations  on,  i.  70 ;  its  several  kinds  of 
imposture,  i.  70. 

Imposture  and  credulity,  concnrrenee  between,  i.  171. 

Impression,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy,  L  202. 

Imprisonment,  for  contempt  may  be  discharged  when, 
iL  484 ;  for  contempts,  iL  480. 

Improper  conduct  of  clergy,  ii.  414. 

Impropriations,  ii.  429. 

Impulsion,  ezf>eriments  touching,  ii.  103. 

Inanimate  bodies,  sounds  in,  iL  35. 

Incension,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  ii.  268. 

ledination,  men's  thoughts  accord  with,  L  4& 

Incorporation  of  metals,  uses  of,  ii.  466. 

Incurable,  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whether  his 
patient  be  incurable,  ii.  17. 

induction  by  nature,  better  than  as  described  in  logic, 
i.  908 ;  of  logicians,  errors  of,  L  208. 

Indian  wealth,  advice  concerning,  ii.  387. 

Indian  maize,  its  spirit  of  nourishment,  ii.  15 ;  its  use, 
ii.  467. 

Indians,  their  self-sacrifice  by  fire,  L  46. 

ladies,  the  greatness  of  Spain,  but  an  accession  to  such 
as  are  masters  by  sea,  ii.  201,  214. 

Induction,  what  form  of,  should  be  introduced,  i.  484. 

Induration  of  bodies,  iL  20;  by  assimilation,  ii.  21 ; 
by  sympathy,  ii.  116 ;  of  metals,  n.  461,  462. 

Infections,  transmission  of,  iL  125. 

Infectious  diseases,  experiment  on,  ii.  46. 

Infusions,  experiments  touching,  in  liquor  and  air,  il.  9. 

Influxion,  divine,  L  206. 

Informers,  abuses  of  common,  ii.  236 ;  recommendation 
lo  appoint  an  officer  over  them,  ii.  236. 

Injunction,  for  staying  suits  at  common  law,  ii.  481 ; 
upon  defendant's  confession,  ii.  472. 

Injunctions,  as  to  granting,  ii.  472 ;  as  to  making,  iL 
474 ;  to  be  enrolled,  ii.  484 ;  against  waste,  iL  481 ; 
for  possession,  ii.  481 ;  not  granted  or  stayed  on  pri- 
vate petition,  iL  480 ;  for  stay  of  suits,  iL  482 ;  not 
granted  on  mere  priority  <^  suit,  ii.  480. 

Ink,,cuttle,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 

Innovations  in  the  church,  precaution  to  be  used  of, 
iL  378 ;  in  the  laws,  ii.  513 ;  essay  of,  L  32. 

Inquisition,  a  bulwark  against  the  entmnoe  of  the  truth 
of  Gkxl,  ii.  248 ;  concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438. 

insects,  experiments  touching  the,  iL  100. 

inspissation  of  the  air,  effect  of,  ii.  127. 

Instauiation,  the  great,  tiL  329 ;  notice  o^  L  276. 

Instinct  of  bees  and  ants,  ii.  93. 

Integrity  of  learned  men,  L  168. 

Intellect,  scaling  ladder  of  the,  iiL  519. 

Intelleetualists,  censure  of  their  errors,  L  173. 

Intellectual  powers,  discourae  concerning  helps  for 
them,  L  104 ;  have  fewer  means  to  work  upon  them 
than  the  will  or  body,  L  106 ;  exercise  the  prevail- 
ing help,  L  106. 

Interlocutory,  orders  as  to,  iL  472. 

Interpretation  of  scripture,  L  241 ;  of  natuve,  i.  422. 

Interpreter,  qualities  of  the,  iL  543;  duties  of  the, 
H.  544. 

Interrogatories,  when  aflowed,  ii.  483. 

Invasive  war,  iL  288. 
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Inventions,  sometimes  the  cause  of  riches^  L  42 ;  in- 
ventory of,  now  in  use,  i.  88 ;  the  race  of,  hindered 
by  the  motives  for  the  search  of  knowledge,  L  97 ; 
by  chance,  represented  by  hunting  Geres,  L  292 ; 
new,  how  found,  L  199;  very  imperfect,  L  422; 
modes  of^  in  use,  reviewed,  L  429 ;  effects  produced 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  L  431. 

Invention  of  two  kinds,  i.  207 ;  arts  and  sciences  defi- 
cient, L  207 ;  want  of,  in  professors,  L  174. 

Invention  and  discovery,  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
progress,  i.  431 ;  from  the  operation  of  time,  i.  431 ; 
from  the  power  of  chance,  L  432 ;  from  transferring 
and  applying  inventions  already  known,  i.  433 ;  from 
the  union  of  the  empirical  and  philosophical  means 
of  arts  and  sciences,  i.  433  ;  from  the  errors  of  times 
past,  L  433 ;  means  of  perfurmance,  general  maxims 
concerning,  L  433. 

Invention  and  memory,  divorce  between,  L  186. 

Inventors  of  arts  were,  by  the  andents,  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods,  L  177. 

Inventors  consecrated  by  the  ancients,  L  207. 

Iphicrates,  saying  of  his,  L  115;  his  opinions  o^  and 
method  of  treating  with  the  Lacedsmonian  war,  iL 
204,250. 

Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  i.  289. 

Ireland  twice  invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  206 ;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  ii.  207;  reduction 
to  civility  by  King  James,  ii.  285 ;  civilisation  of,  ii. 
477 ;  against  the  new  boroughs  in,  ii.  514 ;  how  to 
act  with,  in  religious  matters,  ii.  477 ;  directions  for 
governing,  ii.  477 ;  its  savage  state,  ii.  452 ;  letters 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  relating  to,  iL  190,  191 ;  con- 
siderations touching  the  plantation  in,  iL  183 ;  the 
queen*s  service  in,  iL  188 ;  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil 
after  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Ireland,  invit- 
ing htm  to  embrace  the  care  of  reducing  that  kingr 
dora  to  civility,  iL  187 ;  the  roots  of  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  190. 

Iron,  a  quality  of  it,  iL  138 ;  commands  gold,  ancient 
wise  men's  saying,  iL  285 ;  a  brave  commodity  in 
new  plantations,  L  41 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  iL  464« 

Iron  and  flint,  union  of,  ii.  455. 

Iron  and  brass,  union  of,  iL  456. 

Irresolution,  examples  against,  L  165. 

Irrigation  and  watering  ground,  iL  80. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  saying  about  good  fonns,  L  56. 

Isburgh,  Charles  Y.  forced  from,  ii.  200,  213. 

Italy,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  EUubeth, 
iL248. 

Iterations,  loss  of  time  excepting  iterating  the  state  of 
the  question,  L  32. 

Ixion,  feble  of,  as  to  imaginativeness,  L  165 ;  fable  of, 
a  figure  of  fabulous  learning,  L  199. 

Jails,  infectious  smell  of^  iL  126. 

James,  Saint,  his  saying,  L  85. 

James,  King,  advice  to  country  gentlemen  to  go  firom 
London,  L  124;  anecdotes  dL,  L  124. 

James  I.  and  Edward  IIL,  comparison  drawn,  iL  268. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  a  saying  of  his,  L  115;  his  in- 
tended expedition  into  Persia  put  a  stop  lo  by  his 
death,  iL  223. 

Jaundice,  medicines  fiir  the,  iL  136. 

Jesting,  when  disgraceful,  iL  486. 

Jests,  certain  things  ought  to  be  privileged  from  L  40. 

Jesuits  the  greatest  exactors,  ii.  254. 

Jesuits,  their  precepts  and  use,  L  30 ;  praised  for  awak- 
ing human  learning,  L  98;  Charles's,  King  of  Swe- 
den, conduct  toward  them,  i.  112  ;  prinoiple  of  pu- 
nishment of^  iL  291. 
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Jewel,  Biihop  of  Selirirary,  his  last  wonb,  li.  265 ;  the 
coMtraction  of  tbem  by  the  Gatholies,  U.  265. 

Job,  the  book  of,  pregnant  with  natarti  philoaophj,  i. 
175 ;  full  of  natural  philosophy,  t.  98. 

Jonion,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Latin  tranalaton  of  the 
oHaya,  L  5. 

Jonea,  Sir  William,  speech  to,  on  being  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  n.  476. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  it  270. 

Journals  and  annab  commended  by  Tadtos,  t.  190. 

Jovinianus,  how  death  of  caused,  ii.  127. 

Joy,  effects  of,  IL  96. 

Joy  of  Pius  Quintus,  ii.  135. 

Judah  and  Issachar's  bleaaing  will  nerer  meet,  i.  37. 

Judge,  grants  of,  iL  413 ;  a  popular  one  a  deformed 
thing,  ii.  475. 

Judges  fall  upon  their  knees  to  the  king,  iL  495;  the 
duties  of,  defined,  iL  478 ;  duties  of,  ii.  475 ;  direc- 
tions how  and  what  they  are  to  study,  ii.  478 ;  their 
office,  L  58 ;  the  four  parts  of,  L  58 ;  strange  that 
they  should  have  noted  favoorites,  L  50 ;  neceaaty  of 
their  knowing  the  law,  ii.  295 ;  their  stay  upon  cir- 
cuit, ii.  379 ;  choice  of  good,  ii.  378 ;  as  to  a  charge 
to  be  made  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor,  ii.  379 ; 
Sir  £.  Coke's  letter,  ii.  507 ;  letter  to  the  king  in  the 
case  of  comroendams,  ii.  492  ;  as  to  the  Welsh,  iL 
379 ;  their  honour  the  king's  whom  they  represent, 
ii.  378 ;  king's  admonition  to  the,  in  case  of  com- 
mendams,  iL  493;  people  not  competent,  ii.  419; 
holding  their  places  during  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
ii.  499 ;  lines  and  portraitures  of  good,  iL  478 ;  Sir 
P.  Bacon  to  the,  ii.  515 ;  puisne,  when  they  ahoukl 
be  preferred,  iL  379. 

Judges  of  circuits,  directions  to,  iL  475. 

Judgment  at  common  law,  persons  suing  to  be  relieved 
against  to  enter  into  good  bond,  iL  472. 

Judgment,  iL  210;  a  minister  should  not  trust  wholly 
in  his  own  nor  in  servants',  ii.  377 ;  arts  of,  L  210 ; 
where  deficient,  L  211. 

Judicial  charges  and  tracts,  iL  471. 

Juggler,  tricks  of  a,  iL  130. 

Julianus's  edict  against  Christians,  L  176. 

Julius  Ctesar,  an  instance  of  excellence  in  arms  and 
learning,  L  164;  forsook  eloquence  for  the  wan, 
L234. 

Julius  in.,  Pope,  his  apophthegms,  L  108. 

Juno's  suitor,  or  baseness,  L  298. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  confined  by  Edward  I.,  ii.  390. 

Juriadiction  of  the  courts,  iL  379 ;  of  Court  of  Chancery, 
iL471. 

Juiy  of  the  verge,  directions  to,  iL  290. 

Justice,  commutative  and  distributive,  coincidence  be- 
tween, and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
L  194. 

Justice,  chief,  his  behaviour  to  deputies,  ii.  477. 

Justice,  the  lantern  of,  iL  321 ;  the  ordinary  courts 

of,  iL  380 ;  delays  of,  torture,  ii.  487 ;  ordinances  fi>r 

he  right  administration  of  in  chancery,  ii.  469 ;  ^- 

amples  oi^  for  (error,  ii.  380 ;  next  to  religion,  ii. 

378 ;  panegyric  on  King  James's  administration  of, 

L  306. 

Justice  and  protection  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189 ;  summary  justice  recom- 
mended for  an  interim,  ii.  189. 

Justices  of  peace,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Justinian's  reduction  and  recompilation  of  the  dvil 
laws,  ii.  231,235. 

Justs,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariota,  L  45. 

KixFim,  lord,  le^r  firom  Buckingham  to  the,  iL  521 ; 
dedaration  of,  iL  370. 


Kermes  or  scarlet  powder,  iL  99. 

Kernels  laid  at  the  roots  make  plants  prosper,  iL  13; 
better  reason  of,  ii.  13. 

Kernes,  their  licentious  idleness  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
Irish  troubles,  ii.  190. 

Kildare,  Earl  o^  supports  the  counterfeit  Plaotagenet^ 
i.  321 ;  slain  near  Newark,  i.  325. 

King  James's  correction  of  Lord  Bacon'a  MSS^,  L 
277;  letter  to  the,  on  legal  proceedings,  iL  512; 
eulogium  on,  iL  272;  compared  to  Nerva  and 
Trajan,  iL  272;  answer  to,  from  Grorhambary, 
touching  Lord  Coke  and  Buckingham,  iL  519; 
letter  from  Lord  C.  Bacon  to,  toU(£ing  pateats,  iL 
527 ;  duty  of,  L  222 ;  duties  of  professions,  L  223 ; 
of  aflections,  L  223;  praise  of  the,  L  161,  162; 
letter  to,  touching  the  examination  of  Peachun,  iL 
511. 

King's  admonition  of  the  judges  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  touching  the  commeodams,  iL.493 ;  style 
and  titles,  suggestions  as  to  the,  iL  145  ;  his  pren^ 
gative,  cases  of,  iL  165;  in  war  and  peace,  iL  16.5; 
in  trade,  iL  166 ;  in  the  persons  of  bjs  subjecla,  iL 
166;  in  his  person  solntos  legibos,  yet  hia  acts 
limited  by  law,  ii.  169;  the  corporation  of  the 
crown  dififera  from  all  other  corporations,  iL  177; 
several  privileges  of  the  king  stated,  iL  178 ;  the 
doctrine  respecting  homage  to  the  crown  in  that  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  banishment  of  the  Speocen, 
ii.  178 ;  observations  upon  it,  iL  178;  the  Commons 
entertaining  certain  petitions  concerning  private 
injuries  of  merchants  from  the  Spaniards  asserted 
to  be  a  derogation  from  his  prerogative,  iL  197; 
letter  to  the  judges  touching  the  case  of  commeo- 
dams, iL  493 ;  right  of  purveyance,  iL  388 ;  entry, 
proclamation  on  the,  iL  451. 

Kings,  conduct  of  their  servsnts,  L  161 ;  laboured 
speech  unbecoming  in,  i.  161 ;  advantages  of  learoed, 
L  177;  duty  of  subjects  to,  L  168 ;  learned,  advan- 
tages of,  i.  1 64,  1 65 ;  truly  learned,  almost  a  miracle 
for  to  be,  L  162;  style,  proclamation  on,  ii.  453; 
styled  gods  on  earth,  ii.  376;  not  envied  but  by 
kings,  L  17;  in  coundl  not  to  open  his  own  inclina- 
tion too  much,  L  29 ;  the  high  rate  they  set  upon 
friendship,  L  33 ;  the  power  of  princes  to  add  great- 
ness to  their  kingdoms,  L  39 ;  a  wise  prince  to  di»> 
cem  the  intentions  of  aspirers,  L  44. 

King's  Bench,  power  of,  laid  down  in  Bagg's  case,  iL 
507. 

King's  court,  choice  of  officers  for  the,  ii.  387. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  phenomenon  in,  a  wooden 
building  there  containing  liells,  iiL  543. 

Kingdoms,  essay  on  their  true  greatness,  L  36 ;  their 
power  in  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  people,  i.  36 ; 
for  greatness  should  profess  arms  as  their  princqial 
occupation,  L  38;  should  beware  of  siding  with 
factions,  L  55 ;  too  high  factions  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  princes,  L  56 ;  description  of  a  king,  L  62 ;  a 
prodigal  king  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  paniimonioa% 
L  63 ;  five  things  of  which  he  should  have  a  spedal 
care,  L  63. 

Kinsale,  Spaniards  defeated  at,  and  thdr  general, 
d' A  Vila,  taken  prisoner,  ii.  200,  211 ;  bravery  of  the 
English  at  the  battle  of,  iL  21 1 ;  treaty  at,  iL  21 1. 

Knighthood,  advice  to  bestow  some  among  the  under- 
taken of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  iL  185. 

Knowd,  James,  the  confession  o^  iL  366;  sent  to 
Tyrone  by  Lee,  ii.  350. 

Knowledge,  praise  of,  L  79 ;  on  the  ends  of,  L  81 ; 
to  be  limited  by  religion  and  to  be  referred  to  use, 
L  81 ;  a  preservative  against  unbelief,  i.  83 ;  impedi- 
ments of,  L  84 ;  the  dififerent  desires  of  the  delivered 
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uid  reoeiTed  of,  i.  85 ;  lilw  water,  never  ariies  higher 
than  the  level  from  which  it  fell,  i.  85;  its  end 
generally  mistaken,  i.  87;  on  the  errors  in  the 
mind  in  the  inquisition  of,  i.  91 ;  Bacon's  thoughts 
of,  L  96 ;  generates  pride,  i.  162 ;  is  power,  L  182 ; 
of  man  like  water,  springing  from  below,  descending 
from  above,  L  193 ;  divided  into  divinity  and  philo- 
sophy, i.  193 ;  Plato's  opinion  of,  L 161 ;  advantages 
of  to  its  possessor,  i.  182 ;  insures  immortality,  L 
183;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  i.  183;  not  the 
quality  of,  that  can  swell  the  mind,  i.  162;  not 
like  lines,  L  193;  like  branches  of  a  tree,  i.  193; 
desire  of  perfect,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man,  i. 
175 ;  dignity  of,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  archetype, 
i.  174;  true,  is  wisdom,  i.  174;  uses  of,  i.  163; 
objections  to  advancement  of,  i.  162 ;  praise  of,  in  the 
Scriptures,  i.  176  ;  aspiring  to  the  cause  of  the  fall, 
i.  162 ;  contemplation  of  God's  creatures  produceth, 
i.  163;  delivery  of,  by  aphorisms,  i.  214;  critical, 
i.  217 ;  pedantical,  i.  217 ;  is  pabulum  animi,  L  207 ; 
as  pyramids,  whereof  history  is  the  basis,  i.  197; 
is  a  representation  of  truth,  L  171 ;  of  ourselves,  i. 
233 ;  Solomon's  observations  on  the  nature  of,  i. 
163;  when  a  cause  of  anxiety,  L  163;  increases 
anxiety,  Solomon  says,  t  163;  limits  of,  i.  163; 
humanizes  men's  minds,  i.  181 ;  improves  private 
virtues,  i.  181 ;  removes  temerity,  levity,  and  inso- 
lency,  i.  182;  and  vain  admiration,  L  182;  miti- 
gates the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fortune,  L  182 
tradition  of,  not  ingenuous  but  magistral,  i.  173 
erroneous  motives  for  the  acquisition  of,  L  174 
error  of  too  early  reducing  into  method,  L  173 
advantages  of,  L  174;  true  end  of,  i.  174;  civil,  i. 
228 ;  of  others,  i.  232 ;  advancement  of,  interrupted 
by  being  applied  to  professiona,  i.  174;  improves 
morals,  i.  182. 


LABorm  encouraged  by  reward,  L  184. 

Labyrinth  of  Dndalus,  L  300. 

Labyrinthi  filum,  i.  96. 

Lace,  making  it  in  England,  ii.  384. 

Lacedsmon,  their  niceness  in  admitting  naturalization, 
iL  224 ;  its  strength  compared  to  a  river,  stronger  at 
a  distance,  but  weak  at  the  fountain,  iL  224. 

Lakes,  artificial,  i.  266. 

I«amech,  his  boast  of  murder,  ii.  298. 

Land  improved  by  draining,  iL  384 ;  statute  for  alienap 
tion  of,  i.  343. 

Lands,  how  to  improve,  iL  384;  no  such  usury  as 
from  improving,  ii.  387. 

Lancaster,  court  of  the  duchy  of,  ii.  513. 

Lancashire  being  backward  in  religion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth erected  four  stipends  for  preachera  therein, 
iL  241. 

Lantern  of  justice  evidence,  iL  321. 

Lard,  its  us6  in  removing  warts,  ii.  186. 

Lassitude,  experiments  touching,  iL  98. 

Latin,  character  of  language,  iiL  222. 

Latimer's,  Bishop,  saying  how  to  make  the  king  rich, 
L  108. 

Latimer's  case,  notes  upon  Lord,  ii.  528. 

Latter  times  prophesied  by  Daniel,  i..l91. 

Laud's,  Dr.,  saying  about  hypocrites,  L  122. 

Laughing,  efTect  of,  iL  97. 

Law  tracts,  iii.  219. 

Law  of  revolt,  iL  364. 

Law,  i.  238 ;  the  king  its  life,  L  63 ;  its  life  in  the  exe- 
cution, ii.  292 ;  reaches  every  wrong  or  injury,  iL 
507 ;  the  common  law  more  worthy  than  the  statute 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  more  worthy  than  them 
both,  ii.  169 ;  favoun  three  things,  life,  liberty,  and 


dower,  ii.  176 ;  where  a  prince's  title  is  by  law  he  can 
never  change  the  laws,  for  they  create  his  title,  iL  181 ; 
as  mixed  as  our  language,  ii.  230,  235 ;  the  objec- 
tions to  our  laws,  ii.  230 ;  university  lectures,  advice 
to  raise  the  pension  of  out  of  the  Sutton  Estate, 
iL  241 ;  elements  of  the  common,  iii.  219 ;  maxims 
of,  iiL  219 — 247;  use  of  the,  iii.  247;  arguments 
in,  iii.  267 ;  the  civil,  not  to  be  neglected,  ii.  380 ; 
the  just  use  to  be  made  of^  iL  486. 

Laws,  the  treatise  de  regulis  juria  most  important  to 
the  health  of  the,  iL  232 ;  good  laws  some  bridle  to 
bad  princes,  ii.  234 ;  execution  of  the  old,  it.  267, 
286 ;  English  second  to  none,  iL  378 ;  multiplicity 
of,  evil,  ii.  285 ;  against  usury,  i.  333 ;  against  man- 
slaughter, L  333 ;  various  improvements  in,  L  333 ; 
their  three  natures,  jura,  leges,  and  mores,  iL  14 1 ; 
several  laws  are  of  the  internal  points  of  sepsration 
with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerations  touching  them, 
and  touching  a  digest  of  them,  iL  147 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
union  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  158 ; 
a  preparation  towards  the  union  of  those  laws,  ii. 
160;  the  division  of  jus  publicum,  iL  161;  the 
great  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  power  moves, 
iL  168;  although  the  king  is  solutus  legibus,  his 
acts  are  limited  by  law,  iL  169;  penal,  during 
James  I.,  ii.  306  ;  work  on,  iL  435. 

Laws  of  England,  i.  239 ;  their  dignity,  L  239 ;  their 
defect,  L  239 ;  civil,  L  239 ;  how  pressed,  L  238 ; 
how  expounded,  L  238;  proposal  for  amendment 
of,  ii.  229 ;  objections  to,  and  answera  to  those  ob- 
jections, ii.  230 ;  offer  of  digest  of,  iL  233. 

Laws  written  upon  by  philosophera  or  lawyers,  not 
statesmen,  iL  238. 

Lawyers,  not  judged  by  the  issue  of  their  causes, 
L203;  not  always  the  best  statesmen,  L  164;  not 
the  best  lawmakers,  L  238  ;  write  what  is,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  law,  L  238 ;  fees  of,  ii.  474. 

Lawgivera  are  kings  after  their  decease,  ii.  230. 

Lea,  Sir  James,  temper  and  gravity  of,  ii.  477. 

Learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from  their  errors, 
L  166;  are  not  slothful,  L  165;  patriotism  of,  L 
168 ;  objections  to  learning  by,  L  162 ;  morigeration 
of  not  disallowed,  L  169;  negligence  of,  L  168; 
sometimes  fail  in  exact  application,  i.  168 ;  poverty 
of,  L  166;  meanness  of  their  employment,  L  167; 
would  impose  ancient  precepts,  L  167;  should  be 
rewarded,  L  185 ;  works  relating  to,  L  185 ;  should 
be  countenanced,  L  185;  influence  of  studies  on 
the  mannen  of,  L  167 ;  in  obscurity  in  states  com- 
pared to  Cassius  and  Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
L  167;  errora  in  their  studies,  L  169 ;  have  preferred 
their  countries'  good  to  their  own  interest,  L  168. 

Lmrned  kings,  dec,  advantages  of,  L  164,  165. 

Learning,  will  defend  the  mind  against  idleness,  L 
166;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  L  183;  humanizes 
men's  minda,  L  182;  improves  private  virtues,  L 
182;  improves  morals,  L  182;  represses  inconve- 
niences between  men,  i.  177 ;  its  effects  illustrated 
by  the  fable  of  Orpheus,  L  177 ;  does  not  under- 
mine reverence  of  laws,  i.  166;  peccant  hurooure 
of,  L  172;  want  of  inquiry  in  unlaboured  parts  of, 
L  186;  division  of,  L  187;  objections  of  learned 
men  to,  L  166;  makes  men  more  ready  to  agree 
than  obey,  L  164;  impediments  to,  L  163;  soft- 
ens men's  minds,  i.  164 ;  enlarges  military  power, 
L  179,  180;  scriptural  praise  of,  L  176;  ancient 
preserved  by  the  Christian  church,  L  176;  relieves 
man's  afflictions,  i.  1 76 ;  ministers  greater  strength 
than  infirmity,  i.  165 ;  places  of,  L  184 ;  books  of, 
L  185;  insures  immortality,  L  183,  use^  of,  L 163; 
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oontantioiu,  i.  169,  170;  onprofitable,  L  171;  tifnet 
mo8t  renowned  for  anna  moat  admired  for,  L  164 ; 
objections  of  politictana  to,  answered,  i.  164;  ad- 
Tan  tages  of,  proficiency  of,  i.  174 ;  teaches  the  use 
of  distinctions  and  exceptions,  L  165 ;  haman  proofs 
of  the  advantages  of,  L  177;  advantages  of  in 
kings,  governors,  and  senators,  i.  177 ;  endues  the 
mind  with  tender  sense,  i.  168;  erroneoas,  and  dif- 
ferent errors  of,  L  169;  advantages  of,  in  princes 
and  governors,  L  164,  166;  takes  awaj  levity,  te- 
merity, and  insolency,  i.  182 ;  and  vain  admiration, 
L  1 82 ;  and  mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse 
fortune,  L  1 82 ;  flourishes  in  the  middle  of  a  state, 
i.  62 ;  has  its  infancy,  youth,  strength,  and  old  age,  i. 
62 ;  why  learning  now  has  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
i.  87;  Antisthenes*s  opinion  to  unlearn  what  is 
naught  was  the  most  necessary  thing,  i.  120 ;  of  Eliza- 
beth, i.  166 ;  excellence  of  and  propagation  of,  i.  162. 

Learning  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  i. 
164.  165;  comparison  of,  in  advancing  men,  i.  183. 

Lead  incorporates  with  copper,  ii.  459 ;  mixed  with 
silver,  ii.  108;  salt  of,  with  lead,  ii.  460;  weight 
of,  in  water,  ii.  464. 

Leaf  of  burrage,  its  virtue,  ii.  9. 

Leagues  typified  in  the  fable  of  Styx,  i.  289. 

Leaves  not  so  nourishing  as  roots,  ii.  14. 

Lecturers  should  be  the  ablest  men,  t  185;  inade- 
quacy of  rewards  for,  L  185. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  suffered  for  rebellion,  ii.  350 ;  his 
confession,  ii.  365. 

Lee,  Sir  John,  notes  upon  the  case  of,  ii.  527. 

Left  side,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  121. 

Legacies,  suits  for,  ii.  514. 

Jjegal  questions  for  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  ii.  516. 

Jjegends,  their  origin,  L  70. 

Jjegs,  how  to  form  the  calves  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Leicester,  Thomas,  Eari  of,  his  library,  ii  508. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk, 
i.  38. 

Leprosy  most  contagious  before  maturity,  i.  175. 

Lethe,  the  river,  runs  as  well  above  ground  as  below, 
i.60. 

Letters,  in  business,  when  good,  i.  58;  relating  to 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  ii.  497. 

Letters  patent,  exemplification  of,  ii.  485. 

Letters  from  Lord  Bacon. 

Arundel,  to  the  Earl  of,  iii.  91. 

Bacon,  to  Sir  Anthony,  iii.  205,  210. 

Barnham,  to  Sir  Francis,  iii.  155. 

Bodley,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  27,  31,  198. 

Bristol,  to  the  Eari  of,  iii.  79,  149. 

Buckhuret,  to  Lord,  iii  26. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Countess  of,  iii.  146. 

Buckinghsm,  to  the  Duke  of,  it  375,  504,  621, 525, 
526  ;  iii.  26.  75,  76,  77,  79,  80.  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104,  106,  107,  108,  109,111. 
112,  113,  116,116.117,119,120,121,122,123, 
124.  127,  128.  130,  131,  132,  133,  134,  136,  138, 
140,  141.  145,  146,  147,  148,  150,  151.  152, 153, 
154,  165,  156,  157,  159,  167,  168,  169,  171,  172, 
173,  174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  194. 

Burghley,  to  Lady,  iii.  161 ;  to  Lord,  iii.  I,  %  53, 161, 
164. 

Calvert,  to  the  SecreUry,  iii.  125. 

Cambridge,  to  the  Mayor  of.  iii.  168. 

Cambridge,  to  the  University  of,  iii.  50, 63,  64,  166; 
to  Trinity  College,  iii.  64. 

C8Dterbu7,  to  tiie  Archbishop  of,  iii.  62. 


Leiten  from  Lord  Booon*  eonfinuetL 
Caiy,  to  Sir  George,  Mi.  33. 
Cecil,  to  Sir  Robert,  ii.  187;  ill.  9,51,54,  56,  61,98, 

93,  162,  192,203,206. 
Challoner,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  37. 
ChanoeUor,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  23,  26, 86. 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1 1 8^ 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  to  the,  iiL  1 14. 
Clifford,  to  Lady,  uL  1 18. 
Coke,  to  Sir  Edward,  il  485 ;  iu.  84. 
Conway,  to  Mr.  Secretary,  iiL  148,  149. 
Cottington,  to  Sir  Francia,  iiL  148,  149. 
Cotton,  to  Sir  Robert.  iiL  166. 
Davis,  te  Sir  J..  iiL  38, 200. 
Devonshire,  to  the  Eari  of,  iL  888. 
Digby,  to  Lord,  iiL  138. 
Dorset,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  156. 
Effiat,  to  the  Marquis  of,  iiL  65,  158. 
Egerton,  to  Sir  Thomas.  iiL  91, 207. 
Ely,  to  Use  Bishop  oi;  iiL  30. 
Essex,  to  the  Eari  U,  iiL  3, 6,  6,  8,  51,  53,  65, 59, 61, 

68,  200, 202,  203,  209,  210. 
Falkiand,  to  Henry  Caiy,  Lord,  iiL  142. 
Fenton,  to  Lord,  iiL  104. 
Feoffees  of  SL  Aldat's,  Oxon,  to  tiie,  iiL  171. 
Foules,  to  Mr.  David,  iii.  9,  88. 
Friend,  to  a,  iii.  189,  190. 
Fulgentio,  to  Father,  iiL  61. 
FoUerton,  to  Sir  James,  iii.  111. 
Oondomar,  to  Count,  iiL  170,  816,  217. 
Grevil,  to  Foulk,  iu.  52. 

Hickes,  to  Mr.  Michael,  iiL  162,  164,  165,  166. 
Howard,  to  Lord  Henry,  iii.  66. 
Jones,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  iii.  1 13. 
Keeper,  to  the  Urd,  iiL  105, 146,  192, 103, 194,  195, 

196. 
Kemp,  to  Robert,  iiL  8,  201. 
King,  to  the,  iL  233,  326,  328.  331,  488,  498,  499, 

600,  501,  602,  510,  611,  612,  619,  624,  626,  687; 

iiL  10,  11.  12,  14.  16, 18,  20,  21.  82,  23,  24,  82. 

33,  36,  39, 40,  41,  42.  43,  44,  45,  46.  47,  49.  72, 

76,78,  82,  87.  93,  94.  95.  96,  100,  101,  126,  129. 

131,  134,  136,  148, 152,  168,  177,  180,  188,  184. 

198. 
Kinloss,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  34. 
Lea,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  iii.  169. 
Lenox,  to  the  Duke  of,  iii.  140. 
Lords,  to  the,  iii.  25, 137. 
Lucy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  63. 
Master  of  the  Horse,  to  the,  iii.  19. 
Mattiiew,  to  Mr.  Tobie,  iU.  10,  21,  31,  70,  71,  i43» 

149,  161,  152.  160,  168. 
Maxey,  to  Mr.,  iiL  21 1. 
May,  to  Sir  Humphrey,  iii.  136,  166,  158. 
Maynard  and  Hickes,  to,  iiL  163. 
Mayor,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  39. 
Meautys,  to  Thomas,  Esq.,  iii.  148. 
Morison,  to  Dr.,  iii.  197. 
Murmy,  to  Mr.,  iL  611 ;  iiL  97,  197. 
Niece,  to  his,  iii.  102. 
Northampton,  to  the  Eari  o^  iiL  87. 
Northumberland,  to  the  Earl  of,  UL  8, 16,  84,  88. 
Oxford,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  154. 
Oxford,  to  the  University  of,  iiL  21 1. 
Packington,  to  Lady,  iii.  197. 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Count,  iiL  161. 
Palmer,  to  Mr.  Roger,  iiL  157. 
Petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Loida,  iiL  187. 
Pierce,  to  Mr.,  iiL  39. 
Playfer,  to  Dr.,  iii.  27. 
President,  to  the  I^otd,  iiL  168. 
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Letters  from  Lord  Bacon,  amHtmetL 
Prince,  to  the,  ui.  136,  152,  183,  191. 
Puckering,  to  Sir  John,  iit.  91,  172. 
Pye,  to  Sir  Robert,  iiL  156. 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  the,  iii.  63,  144. 
Queen,  to  the,  iii.  37,  54,  55,  56,  201,  205. 
Salisbury,  to  the  Earl  of,  iii.  5,  21,  25,  39,  40,  164. 
Savtlte,  to  Sir  Henry,  i  104 ;  iiL  71. 
Servant,  to  his,  iii.  191. 
Skinner,  to  Sir  Vincent,  iiL  35. 
Southampton,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  38. 
Stanhope,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  51. 
Treasurer,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1,  9,  52,  142,  162,  163. 
Villiera,  to  Lord,  iiL  73,  74,  75,  171. 
Villiers,  to  Sir  George,  iL  326,  328,  330,  518 ;  iii.  12, 

15,  19.  20,  45.  47,  48,  49. 50,  72,  97,  194,  199. 
Wake,  to  Nfr.  Isaac,  iiL  115. 
Weston,  to  Sir  Richard,  iiL  155. 
Williams,  to  Dr..  iiL  64,  137.  145. 
Winchester,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iL  435. 
Wotton,  to  Sir  Henry,  iiL  522. 
York,  to  the  Archbishop  of,  iiL  160. 
York,  to  the  Lord  President  of,  iiL  168. 

Lettere  to  Lard  Baeoru 

Bacon,  from  Sir  Edmund,  iii.  101. 

Bodley,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  28. 

Buckingham,  from  the  Duke  of.  IL  54,  522,  523,  524, 
525;  iiL  102,  103,  104,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110, 
111,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116.  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  122,  123,  124,  125.  128,  129,  130,  131,  132, 
133,  138,  160,  171,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179.  180.  182.  184,  185.  187,  188,211. 

Burghley,  from  Lord,  iiL  201. 

Cambridge,  from  the  University  of,  iii.  166,  167. 

Cecil,  from  Sir  Robert,  iiL  201. 

Coventry,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  157. 

Englefyld,  from  Sir  Francis,  iii.  107. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of,  iii.  37,  196,  200,  202,208, 
204,  205.  209;  to  the  queen,  iiL  55. 

Franklin,  from  Edward.  iiL  169. 

Friend,  from  some,  iii.  105. 

Grevil,  from  Fouike,  iii.  204. 

Keeper,  from  the  lK>rd,  iii.  147. 

King,  from  the,  iL  502;  iiL  50,  167. 

Lenox,  from  the  Duke  of,  iii.  140. 

Martin,  from  Richard,  iiL  100. 

Matthew,  from  Mr.  Tobie,  iii.  97,  98,  99,  114,  118, 
126,  127,  160. 

Meautys,  from  Thomas,  Esq.,  iiL  138, 140,  141,  142, 
145,  146,  170. 

Oxford,  from  the  University  of,  iiL  65. 

SackviUe,  from  Sir  Edward,  iiL  144. 

Selden,  from  John,  Esq.,  ii.  530. 

Villiers,  from  Sir  George,  iL  498;  iii.  101,  173. 

Williams,  from  Dr.,  iiL  137. 

Yelverton,  from  Sir  Henry,  ii.  503,  528. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  to  the  king,  ii.  502. 

Council,  to  the,  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iiL  66. 

Council,  privy,  to  the  king.  iii.  175. 

Deodati,  to,  from  Dr.  Rawley,  iii.  67. 

Essex,  from  the  Earl  of,  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  iiL  3, 4. 

Gruter,  Mr.  Isaac,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  68,  69,  70. 

Maynwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  66. 

Rawley,  to  Dr.,  from  Mon.  Deodate,  iii.  67. 

Levant,  their  behaviour  to  princes  a  good  moral, 
L  168. 

Lewis  XL  of  France,  his  mode  of  mixing  with  in- 
feriors, L  294 ;  saying  of,  L  1 16;  his  closeness  was 
his  tormentor,  L  34 ;  his  intention  to  make  a  perfect 
law  out  of  the  civil  law  Roman,  iL  231,  235. 


Libel,  obaenrations  on  one  published  in  1692,  iL  242. 
Libels,  when  frequent  the  signs  of  toDufales^  L  22 ; 

always  favoured,  iL  413. 
Liberators  the  third  in  honour,  L  58. 
Liberty,  motion  of»  what,  iL  8. 
Licenses,  good  certificate  required  for  granting,  ii.  485. 

Lie,  enormity  of  giving  the,  rose  from  ofiioioQ  of 
Francis  L,  ii.  298 ;  ancients  did  not  consider  it  deep 
ofience,  ii.  298. 

Lies,  why  men  love  them.  i.  1 1 ;  why  it  is  «ueh  a  dis- 
grace, L  1 1 ;  great  effect  of  cross,  i.  57;  bveed  opi- 
nion, and  opinion  brings  on  substance.  L  57. 

Lieutenants,  lord  of  counties,  choice  of,  iL  380. 

Life,  prolongation  of,  Aristotle's  remarks  concernii^.  ii. 
16 ;  prolongation  of,ii.  47;  iii.  467;  and  death,iu8lory 
of,  iiL  467  ;  length  and  shortneRS  of,  in  animals,  iii. 
475  ;  in  man.  iii.  479  ;  medicines  for  long,  iii.  488 ; 
canons  of  the  duration  oC^  iiL  512. 

Light,  topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  L  452 ;  kindling 
of  natural,  L  454;  by  refraction,  iL  402;  moves 
quicker  than  sound,  ii.  37. 

Li^t  and  sound,  the  agreements  and  disagreements 
of  the  phenomena  of,  iii.  537,  539,  641,  542. 

Light  of  nature,  L  239. 

Light  on  water  like  music,  L  194. 

Limits  of  reason,  i.  240. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  joins  in  Simnell's  conspiracy,  L  322 ; 
his  design  upon  the  crown,  i.  322;  departs  for 
Flanders,  i.  823 ;  slain  at  Newark.  325. 

Lincoln,  case  of  the  Bishop  of,  ii.  490. 

Lincostis.  herb  growing  in  the  water,  ii.  85. 

Tiiquefiable  bodies,  which  are  not,  iL  114. 

Liquids,  separation  of,  by  weight,  appetite  o£,  conti- 
nuatioo  in,  ii.  10  ;  effects  of  percussion  on,  ii.  8. 

Liquors,  clarifying  of,  ii.  7 ;  commixture  of,  iL  465 ; 
preservation  of  in  wells.  iL  57;  alteration  of  ia 
deep  vaults,  ii.  57 ;  experiments  touching  the  clari- 
fication of,  iL  47;  operation  of  time  upon,  iL  119; 
touching  the  compression  o^  iL  1 19. 

Liquor  and  powders,  incorporation  o(,  iL  46. 

Lisbon,  expedition  to,  iL  200. 

Literary  history,  deficiency  of  L  187  ;  uses  of,  i.  187. 

Littleton's  advice  to  the  professors  of  the  law,  iL  167 ; 
his  book  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  ii.  232. 

Littleton  and  Fitzherbert,  peculiarities  of  their  writ- 
ings, iii.  222. 

Litnrgy.L243;  n.  425. 

Liver,  a  purge  for  opening  the,  ii.  466. 

Livia  settled  Tiberius's  succession  by  giving  out  that 
Augustus  was  recovering,  L  62 ;  her  speech  to  Au- 
gustas on  being  met  by  naked  men,  i.  113 ;  impoi- 
soning  figs  on  the  tree,  ii.  322. 

Living  crsatiues  and  plants,  affinities  and  difierenoea 
in,  ii.  81. 

Livius,  Titua,  his  oenaure  against  Feraeus*s,  King  of 
Macedon,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  ii.  216;  his 
judgment  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iL  223. 

Liry,  his  description  of  Cato  Mi^or,  L  46 ;  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  L  48 ;  his  remark  in  the  case  of  Antiocbus 
and  the  iEtolians,  L  57 ;  his  saying  respecting  Alex- 
ander, L  84. 

Loadstone,  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the,  L  188. 

Logic,  too  early  taught  in  universities,  i.  186 ;  con- 
aidereth  things  as  in  notion,  L  194;  its  difierenoe 
frt>m  rhetoric,  L  216;  induction  by  nature  better 
than  as  described  in  logic,  L  208 ;  does  not  invent 
aciencea,  L  207  ;  Alexander's  reprehension  o^  and 
his  use  of,  i.  180. 

Logicians,  induction  of,  errors  of,  L  208. 

Long  life,  medicines  for,  iii.  488. 

Lopez,  Dr.,  report  of  his  treasonable  design  against 
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the  queen*!  person,  iL  216;  the  means  he  had  to 
poison  the  queen  and  to  conceal  his  crime,  ii.  217 ; 
a  Portugaese  and  secretly  a  Jew,  sworn  physician 
of  the  honsehold,  ii.  217;  gives  intelligence  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  217 ;  his  conduct  with  Andrada, 
ii.  218 ;  assents  to  poison  the  queen,  iL  21 8 ;  sends 
Andrada  to  Spain  to  contrsct  about  the  reward,  iL 
218;  communicates  with  Ferrera  thereon,  iL  219; 
his  manner  of  corresponding,  iL  219;  dem^Jidd 
60,000  crowns,  ii.  219;  asks  the  queen  whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived,  ii.  219;  Ferrera 
discovered  to  have  intelligence,  iL  2 1 9 ;  Lopez  called 
in  question,  ii.  220 ;  denies  his  conferences,  iL  220 ; 
confronted  by  Ferrera,  ii.  220 ;  fal«ehood  of  his  ex- 
cuses, ii.  220 ;  justice  of  his  condemnation,  ii.  220 ; 
executed,  ii.  220,  [note.] 

Love,  vain,  and  divine,  i.  227 ;  Xenophon's  opinion  of, 
i.  227 ;  without  love  faces  but  pictures,  and  talk  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  L  33 ;  is  goodness  put  in  motion, 
L  81 ;  his  attributes,  i.  298. 

Lovel,  Viscount,  his  attainder,  L  318 ;  his  rebellion,  i. 
319;  his  flight  to  Flanders,  L  319;  drowned  near 
Newark,  L  325. 

Low  Countries,  iL  451 ;  their  state  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  247 ;  observation  that  the  same 
weather  in,  returns  every  thirty-five  years,  L  60. 

Low's  case  of  tenures,  iii.  276. 

Lucius,  Commodus  Verus,  a  learned  prince,  i.  178. 

Lucretius's  praise  of  knowledge,  i.  183;  his  verse  on 
Agamemnon's  sacrificing  his  daughter,  L  13;  makes 
his  invectives  against  religion  the  burden  of  his  other 
discourses,  i.  70. 

Lucky,  some  men  are,  ii.  129,  132. 

Lucullus's  answer  to  Pompey's  remark  on  his  rooms,  L 
50,  1 13 ;  his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  121. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  charge  against,  ii.  307. 

Lungs  the  must  spongy  part  of  the  body,  ii.  35. 

Lust,  effect  of,  ii.  97. 

Luson,  Sir  John,  commands  a  body  of  pikemen  against 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  359. 

Luther  praised  for  awakening  human  learning,  L  98. 

Lycurgus,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  119. 

Lycurgus's  answer  to  one  who  counselled  him  to  dis* 
solve  the  kingdom,  ii.  168 ;  his  lavrs  spoken  of  by 
grammar  scholars,  iL  231,  234;  continaed  longest 
without  alteration,  ii.  234. 

Lysimachus,  remark  on  Lamia,  power  over  Demetrius, 
L  118. 

Machiatkl,  L  235,  236,  237 ;  his  saying  of  custom, 
L  45 ;  his  opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  iL  140 ;  his  saying  touching  the 
true  sinews  of  war,  ii.  157,  225 ;  his  saying  on 
the  Christian  Faith,  L  21 ;  on  partial  princes,  L  22 ; 
on  the  effects  of  the  jealousy  of  sects,  L  60 ;  his  ob- 
servation on  the  poverty  of  friars,  L  1 66. 

Macrocephali  esteemed,  iL  1 1. 

Mecenas,  his  advice  to  Augustus  Cssar  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  i.  34. 

Magic,  Persian,  i.  194;  Persian,  the  secret  literature 
of  Uie  kings,  ii.  138;  natural,  is  defective,  L  199; 
ceremonial,  L  206. 

Magicians,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Magistrates,  of  subordinate,  ii.  293. 

M^agistrates,  considerations  touching  the  recusant  ma- 
gistrates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  ii.  191 ;  advice  not 
to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  them,  ii.  191. 

Magnificence,  a  regal  virtue,  i.  63. 

Magnanimity,  its  nature,  iL  445. 

Magnetical,  sun  and  moon  of  what,  iL  19. 


Mahometans,  propagation  of  religion  of,  iL  314. 

Mahomet,  ii.  439. 

Msize,  Indian,  its  use,  ii.  467. 

Majoration  of  sounds,  iL  31. 

Majors,  alterations  which  may  be  called,  iL  114. 

Maleficiating,  experiment  on,  iL  122. 

Male  and  female,  differences  between,  ii.  117. 

Mallet's  Life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  wisdom  of  the  ancientay 
L  273. 

Malmsey,  what  nitre  good  for  when  dissolved  in* 
iL  128. 

Malt,  ex^jeriments  touching,  ii.  86. 

Man,  fall  of,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledge,  L 
175  ;  knowledge  of,  L  201 ;  as  an  individual,  L  201 ; 
a  member  of  society,  L  201  ;  divided  state  of  the 
body  of,  i.  202 ;  the  mind  of,  L  202 ;  faculties  of,  use 
and  object  of,  i.  206  ;  in  society,  L  228 ;  delights  In 
generalities,  L  198 ;  nature  of  mind  of,  L  161  ;  as  an 
individual  undivided  state,  L  201  ;  ancient  o|nnion 
that  man  was  microcosmus,  L  202 ;  aliment  of,  L 
202 ;  condition  of,  ii.  543. 

Man's  understanding,  L  187;  knowledge  like  water, 
i.  193 ;  flesh,  venomous  quality  of,  ii.  10;  body,  in- 
stances how  it  may  be  moulded,  L  105. 

Man,  Doctor,  Ambassador  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ill 
treated  by  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  260. 

Manlius,  his  protestation,  ii.  364. 

Manna,  gathering  of,  ii.  105. 

Manners  of  learned  men,  objections  to  learning  from 
the,  answered,  L  167  ;  less  corrupted  by  vicious, 
than  half  evil,  men,  L  175;  of  learned  men,  discredit 
to  lesrning  from,  i.  166. 

Manus  Christi  for  the  stomach,  iL  470. 

Manufactures,  sedentary  manufactures  contrary  to  a 
military  disposition,  L  38 ;  advantage  of  ancient 
states,  that  they  had  slaves  to  do  the  manufacturea, 
L38. 

Marble,  plaster  growing  as  hard  as,  iL  106. 

Marcasiie  of  metals,  iL  460. 

Marcellus,  humour  of,  ii.  487. 

March,  a  dry  one  portends  a  wholesome  summer, 
iL  110. 

Marches,  jurisdiction  of  the,  iii.  285. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  sets  up  a  counterfeit  Duke  of 
York,  L  346. 

Mariners,  how  furnished,  iL  383. 

Mariners'  needle,  i.  207. 

Marius  Caius,  his  conduct  to  the  Cadurcians  and  de- 
fence of  it,  L  121. 

Marriage  and  high  life.  Essay  of,  L  16. 

Marrow  more  nourishing  than  fat,  ii.  14. 

Marseilles,  Spaniards  had  it  and  left  it,  ii.  213. 

Mart,  letters  of,  sgainst  the  Spaniards  desired  by  the 
English  merchants,  iL  195;  considerations  thereon, 
ii.  196. 

Martial  law,  useful  in  plantations,  L  41 

Martial  men  given  to  love,  i.  19. 

Mascardus  de  interpretatione  statutorum,  iL  528. 

Mason,  Mr.,  witty  answer  of  his,  L  1 1 1. 

Masques  and  triumphs,  essay  on,  L  44. 

Masques,  when  to  be  given  at  court,  iL  388. 

Master  of  chancery  taking  affidavits,  iL  483. 

Masters  of  the  chancery,  iL  472. 

Masters,  reference  to,  iL  482 ;  certifying  state  of  eanae, 
ii.  482. 

Marvels,  histoiy  of,  deficient,  L  187;  uses  of,  L  188. 

Mathematical  and  logical  part  of  men's  minds,  L  236. 

Msthematical  house,  i.  269. 

Mathematics,  no  deficience  reported,  i.  199;  pun,  L 
199;  sharpen  the  dull  wit,  L  199;  if  wandering, 
fix  the  mind,  L  199 ;  if  too  coherent  in  the  sense. 
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abstract  it,  L  199;  Univenity  lectures,  advice  to 
rain  the  pension  of,  oat  of  the  Sutton  Estate,  ii.  24 1 ; 
make  men  subtile,  t  35;  a  position  in,  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  somewhat  and  nothing,  i.  77. 

Mathematic,  the  subject  of  it,  quantity  determined,  i. 
198. 

Matrimony*  oojections  to  our  form  of,  iL  426. 

Matter  of  divinity,  i.  243. 

Matter,  a  fixed  sum  of,  i.  410 ;  characters  of,  ii  115; 
like  a  common  strumpet,  ii.  109 ;  alteration  of,  ii. 
114;  quantity  of,  whether  always  measured  by 
weight,  ii.  560,  562 ;  a  table  of  the  conjunction  and 
expansion  of,  in  tangible  bodies,  with  a  calculation 
of  their  ratios  in  different  bodies,  ii.  561 ;  account  of 
the  experiments  from  which  the  table  was  made,  ii. 
561. 

Matthew,  Mr.  Tobie,  lettera  to,  i.  277 ;  letter  to,  con- 
cerning the  Latin  translation  of  his  essays,  i.  5. 

Matthews,  Mr.,  letter  to,  with  the  book  De  Sapientia 
Veterum,  i.  4. 

Maturation,  of  drinks  and  fruits^  ii  48;  of  metals, 
ii.  49. 

May  dew,  for  medicine,  ii.  106. 

Maximilian,  assisted  by  Henry,  L  337 ;  marries  the 
Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  337. 

Maxims  of  the  common  laws,  iii.  219. 

Maxims  of  the  law,  iii.  223 — ^247. 

Meata  that  induce  satiety,  iL  46. 

Mechanic  arta,  the  first  device  in,  comes  short,  but 
refined  by  time,  i.  85 ;  the  study  of,  iL  558. 

Mechanical  operations,  the  chief  root  of,  ii.  8. 

Mechanical  wisdom,  story  of  Dsdalus  applied  to,  i.  300. 

Mechanical  history  assista  natural  philosophy,  L  188. 

Mechanics,  history  of,  neglected,  i.  188. 

Medes  painted  their  eyes,  ii.  99. 

Medical  receipta,  ii.  469. 

Medical  remains,  iL  466. 

Medicinal  property  of  pepper,  iL  14. 

Medicinal  earth,  veins  of,  iL  94. 

Medicinal  history  is  deficient,  L  203. 

Medicinable,  making  herbs  and  fruits,  ii.  69. 

Medicine,  scammony  a  strong,  IL  9 ;  ita  effect  on  cor- 
rupt bodies,  ii.  343 ;  change  of,  ii.  18 ;  separate  from 
philosophy,  mere  empirical  practice,  i.  201 ;  ita  power 
on  the  mind,  L  202 ;  deficiencies  and  want  of  reports, 
defective  anatomy  and  hasty  conclusions,  L  203; 
office  of,  i.  203 ;  and  music  conjoined  in  Apollo, 
L203. 

Medidnes,  Celsus's  observations  on,  i.  207 ;  prepara- 
tions of,  L  205;  different  qualities  of,  iL  13 ;  experi- 
ment touching  purging,  ii.  13;  how  purging  ones 
lose  their  virtue,  iL  9 ;  special  simples  for,  ii.  91 ; 
that  condense  and  relieve  the  spirito,  iL  99. 

Mediocrity  of  athletics,  L  205. 

Meditationes  Sacra,  first  edition  of,  L  6 ;  Sacrs,  i.  67. 

Medusa,  i.  293. 

Megrims,  causes  of,  iL  99. 

Melancholy,  wine  for  preserving  the  spirit  against  ad- 
verse, ii.  466 ;  drink  to  dissipate,  ii.  9. 

Melioration  of  fruits,  trees,  and  planta,  ii.  62. 

Melocotone  and  peach,  best  from  seed,  iL  64. 

Melting,  gold  easy  metal  for,  iL  108. 

Memnon,  or  a  youth  too  forward,  L  297. 

Memory,  L  212 ;  the  art  of,  visible  images  in,  iL  131  ; 
how  strengthened,  ii.  133 ;  men's  desire  of,  i.  190 ; 
that  cell  in  the  mind  filled  by  history,  L  192;  and 
invention,  divorce  between,  L  186;  history  relates 
to  the,  L  187. 

Men,  their  dispositions,  L  224;  savage  desires  of,  i. 
177 ;  sweata  of,  iL  8 ;  union  between  all,  iL  443 ; 
the  best  books,  ii.  486. 


Men's  natures  and  ends,  L  233. 

Men's  minds,  logical  and  mathematical,  i.  236. 

Men's  spirito,  the  general  sympathy  of,  ii.  137. 

Menander  of  vain  love,  L  227. 

Mercenaries  not  to  be  relied  on,  L  37. 

Merchandises,  king's  right  of  impositions  on,  iL  278 ; 
argument  concerning  impositions  on,  ii.  278. 

Merchandise,  foreign,  ii.  385;  ever  despised  by  the 
kings  of  this  realm  as  ignoble,  ii.  228 ;  flourishes  in 
the  decline  of  a  state,  L  62. 

Merchanto,  speeches  on  their  petition  respecting  Spa- 
nish grievances,  ii.  193;  granta  of,  ii.  279. 

Mercury,  mixture  of  metals  with,  iL  459. 

Mercury  and  sulphur,  experimento  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt, 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Mercy,  of  despatch,  ii.  487 ;  ita  works  are  the  distinc- 
tion to  find  out  hypocrites,  L  69 ;  examples  of,  for 
comfort,  iL  380 ;  the  white  robe  of,  iL  319 ;  to  what 
extent  honourable,  ii.  384 ;  in  a  king  when  cruelty, 
ii.  384 ;  ita  variation,  iL  446. 

Merick,  Sir  Gilly,  left  guard  at  Easex  House,  ii.  358 ; 
pays  forty  shillings  to  the  playen  to  act  Richard 
the  Second,  ii.  365 ;  evidence  against,  iL  236. 

Messages,  speech  on  receiving  the  king's,  ii.  276. 

Metal  trumpet,  ii.  456. 

Metal,  weight  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  drowning  of  the 
base  in  the  more  precious,  ii.  108 ;  statues,  ii.  456 ; 
string,  ii.  456 ;  bell,  ii.  456. 

Metals  and  vegetables,  mixture  of,  ii.  447. 

Metals  and  minerals,  as  to  the  union  of,  ii.  459  ;  sepa- 
ration of,  iL  460. 

Metals,  variation  of,  into  different  shapes,  bodies,  and 
natures,  ii.  460 ;  touching  the  finer  sort  of  base,  ii. 
116;  incorporation,  uses  of,  iL  456 ;  drowning  of,  iL 
457;  which  melt  easiest,  ii.  460 ;  adulteration  of,  iL 
459 ;  versions  of,  ii.  459 ;  quenching  of,  in  water, 
iL  33 ;  which  contain  dififerent  metals,  ii.  460 ;  ma- 
turation of,  ii.  49 ;  orient  colour  in  dissolution  of, 
iL  49. 

Metaphysic  handleth  that  which  supposeth  in  nature  a 
reason  and  understanding,  L  196. 

Metellus,  CsBsar's  noble  answer  to,  L  181. 

Methodical  delivery,  L  214. 

Methusalem  water,  use  of,  iL  467. 

Methods  and  arta,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
knowledge  into,  L  173. 

Metis,  or  counsel,  i.  312. 

MevereL  Dr.,  his  answer  to  questions  on  Tariation  of 
metals,  ii.  461 ;  his  answera  touching  restitutions  of 
'  metals  and  minerals,  iL  462 ;  his  answer  to  ques- 
tions on  separation  of  metals  and  minerals,  ii.  460 ; 
his  answen  to  questions  concerning  minerals  and 
metals,  iL  459 ;  his  questions,  iL  458. 

Mezentius,  hb  torment  quoted,  iL  16. 

Microcosmus,  ancient  opinion  that  man  was,  L  202. 

Midas,  judge  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  i.  1,83. 

Military  commanders,  vainglory  an  essential  point  in, 
L57. 

Military  puissance,  ita  three  main  parte,  men,  money, 
and  confederates,  ii.  213. 

Military  dbposition,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
iL  195. 

Military  power,  conjunction  between  learning  and,  L 
179,  180 ;  learning  promotes,  i.  179. 

Military  virtues  promoted,  L  181. 

Military  arte  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  i.  205. 

Military  greatness  and  excellence  in  learning  united, 
L  164, 165. 

Milk,  increasing  of,  in  milch  beasta,  IL  105;  warm 
from  the  cow  what  good  for,  ii.  15 ;  spirita  of  wine 
commixed  with,  iL  465. 
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Minciog^  meat,  when  uaful,  iL  15. 

Mind,  a  aettled  alate  of,  in  doubt,  one  of  ttie  pnncipal 
mippoften  of  roan's  lUe,  L  69 ;  made  light  by  dwell- 
ing apon  the  imagination  of  the  thing  to  come,  i. 
69 ;  paaaions  of,  affect  the  body,  ii.  95  ;  atate  of,  in 
oonlroveray^  ii.  420 ;  idolaof  the,  make  men  churl- 
ish and  mutinous,  i.  166;  the,  endued  with  tender 
sense  by  leaniing,  i.  168 ;  its  dispositions  discovered 
by  physiognomy,  L  201 ;  commandment  of  the,  over 
the  body,  i.  206 ;  culture  of,  i.  223 ;  regimen,  of,  i. 
S26 ;  versatility  of,  i.  235 ;  sUUss  of,  i  227 ;  the 
senses  aie  the  reporters  to  the,  l  162;  Solomon's 
observations  on  the,  i.  162 ;  defects  of  the,  learning 
prevente  the  filing  of  the,  L  182 ;  learning  makes 
the,  gentle  and  generous  to  government,  i.  166. 

Mindo,  learning  soAses  men's,  and  makes  them  unapt 
for  use  of  arms,  L  164. 

Mind  of  man  deHghts  in  generalities,  i.  198;  nature 
oi,L  161 ;  knowledge  respecting  the  Acuities  oi^  is 
of  two  kinds:  1.  The  understanding;  2.  The  will, 
i.  206. 

Mind  of  men,  division  of;  1.  Origm;  2.  Faculties, 
1205. 

Mind  and  body,  action  of,  on  each  other,  L  202 ;  power 
of  medicines  on  tbe,  i.  202. 

Mineral  baths,  i.  205. 

Mineral  works,  drowned,  a  speech  touching  the  recovery 
of,  ii.  463. 

Minerals,  imperfect  ones,  ii.  459 ;  as  to  discovery  of, 
iL  463 ;  of  great  value,  ii.  384 ;  questions  touching, 
ii.  458. 

Minerals  and  metals,  union  of,  ii.  459 ;  separation  of, 
iL  460. 

Mines,  all  rich  the  king**,  though  in  the  soil  of  bis  sub- 
jects, iL  228;  damps  in  which  kill,  ii.  127;  their 
hopes  uncertsin,  L  41. 

Minee  of  Germany,  vegetables  grow  in,  iL  76. 

Mining,  speech  on,  iL  463. 

Minister,  his  deep  responsibility  in  acts  of  preferment, 
ii.  378 ;  who  flatters  his  king  a  traitor,  iL  376. 

Ministers,  advice  for  the  choice  of,  L  44. 

Minister  and  priests,  ii.  426. 

Ministry,  preaching,  ii.  427. 

Mint,  laws  for  correction  of,  L  336 ;  certificate  relating 
tothe,iL  282. 

Minos's  laws,  spoken  of  in  grammar  schools,  ii.  231, 
234 ;  a  pattern  among  the  Grecians,  ii.  234. 

Miracles,  of  our  Saviour,  related' to  the  body,  L  203; 
meditations  on,  i.  67. 

Miracles,  every  one  a  new  creation,  L  67 ;  wrought  not 
for  atheists,  but  idolaters,  i.  194. 

Mirrors  of  the  Romans,  iL  459. 

Miscellaneous  Tracts  translated  from  the  Latin,  L  406 — 
456;  iL  543—589;  uL  523—544. 

Miscellaneous  works,  iL  445. 

Missions,  church,  iL  437. 

Misseltoe,  ii.  75. 

Misitheus,  a  pedant,  Rome  governed  by,  i.  165. 

Misprisions,  as  to  law  of,  iL  525. 

Misprision  of  treason,  ii.  162. 

Mistio,  its  diffi»renoe  from  compositio,  iL  140 ;  its  two 
conditions,  time,  and  that  the  greater  draw  the  less, 
iL  141. 

Mithridates's  use  of  treacle,  iL  324. 

Mixing  of  metals  dissolved,  ii.  465. 

Mixed  metals,  ii.  458. 

Mixed  mathematics,  L  199. 

Mixture,  of  vegetables  and  metals,  iL  459;  of  tin  and 
copper,  ii.  456 ;  of  silver  and  tin,  iL  456. 

Modern  history  below  mediocrity,  L  190. 

Moisture,  qualification  of  beat  by,  iL  00. 


MoUi6cniioaof  flocUls,  iL461,46S. 

Monarchy,  elective,  not  so  free  and  absolute  as  an 
hereditary,  iL  202 ;  without  nobility  a  pure  tfraonj, 
L21. 

Monastic  lile,  tbe  beginning  was  good,  but  brought  intn 
abuse  after,  L  69  ;  John  the  Baptist  referred  to  as  its 
author,  L  69. 

Money,  like  muck,  not  good  unless  spread,  i.  23. 

Monopolies,  great  means  of  riches^  L  42  ^  care  in  ad- 
mitting, ii.  385. 

Monsters,  history  of,  imperfect,  i.  188. 

Montaonte,  Viscount,  sent  to  Philip  of  Spain,  in  1560 ; 
the  king's  coki  conduct  to,  iL  259. 

Montagu,  Sir  H.,  made  lord  chief  justice,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Manchester,  iL  500. 

Montaigne's  reason  why  giving  the  lie  is  such  a  die- 
grace,  L  11. 

Moon,  the  infiuences  oC  iL  122;  niagnetical  of  beat, 
iL  19 ;  opinion  that  it  is  composed  of  solid  matter, 
iL  585. 

Moonbeams  not  hot,  L  100. 

Moors,  colouration  of  black  and  tawny,  iL  59. 

Morality  improved  by  learning,  L  182. 

Moralists  censured  by  religions,  iL  419. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  spophthegms  oi,  L  108,  109,  113. 

More,  Cbristophero,  counsellor  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
corresponds  with  Ferrera  on  Lopez's  plot  to  poison 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  219. 

Mortification  by  cold,  iL  106. 

Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  character  and 
death,  L  371 ;  trusted  by  Henry  VII.,  L  29. 

Mortress,  how  to  be  made,  ii.  15. 

Moses,  God's  first  pen,  L  175;  wisdom  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of,  L  175;  was  seen  in  all  Egyptian 
learning,  i.  82,  98  ;  fitter  to  be  named  for  honour's 
sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  be  numbered  among 
them,  ii.  234. 

Moss,  what  it  is  and  where  it  grows,  iL  74. 

Moth,  bow  bred,  ii.  92. 

Motion,  remissness  of  the  andents  in  investigating,  L 
408 ;  the  common  division  oC,  deficient,  L  409 ; 
violent,  L  413  ;  of  liberty,  what,  ii.  8 ;  of  sounds,  iL 
36 ;  after  the  instant  of  death,  iL  59 ;  upon  tensure, 
ii.  8 ;  of  pressure  upon  bells,  iL  8 ;  quickness  oC  in 
birds,  ii.  90;  of  bodies,  experiments  touching  the, 
iL8. 

Motions  which  make  no  noise,  iL  26 ;  by  imitation,  iL 
45. 

Motives,  erroneous,  for  the  acquifltion  of  knowledge^ 
L  174. 

Mountains,  why  inhabited  by  Pan,  L  291. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  dedication  of  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil  to,  L  72 ;  the  colours  of  good  and  evil  dedi- 
cated to,  i.  7. 

Mountjoye,  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL 
206,211. 

Mucianos,  a  disclosure  of  his  own  actions,  L  57 ;  undid 
Vitellius  by  a  false  fame,  i.  62. 

Muck,  different  sorts,  ii.  464. 

Mud,  what  it  turns  to,  ii.  463. 

Mummies  of  Egypt,  iL  104. 

Mummy,  force  of  in  stanching  of  blood,  ii.  134. 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  laws  against,  amended,  L 
333. 

Murder  of  princes  more  than  simple  murder,  iL 
392. 

Murray,  letters  to  Mr.  John,  from  Lord  Bacon,  iL 
511. 

Muses,  why  the  companions  of  Bacchus,  L  304. 

Mushrooms,  what  properties  they  contain,  iL  74. 

Music,  its  effects,  L  177;  a  quaver  in,  like  light  on 
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water,  i.  194 ;  in  cfaaicliM,  n.  4S6 ;  quarlar  notM 
in,  it  25 ;  exparimenta  touching,  iL  24 ;  TolanUry 
in  Toioe  only,  ii.  33 ;  effisct  of  diffiumt  torts,  ii.  26 ; 
on  the  water,  ii,  30. 

Music  and  medicine  conjoined  in  Apollo,  L  203. 

l^uaioal  inatrament  played  on  by  the  ray  a  of  the  aun, 
ii.  670. 

Muaical  glaasea,  ii.  8. 

Moaiciana,  their  precept  to  fall  from  diaconda  to  aooorda, 
i.  194. 

Myateriea,  danger  of  prying  into,  i.  295 ;  their  origin, 
i.  70 ;  of  God  not  to  be  drawn  down  to  man's  rea- 
aon,  but  man  raised  to  divine  thinga,  i.  195. 

Namk  of  nations,  though  seemingly  superficial,  carriea 
much  impression,  ii.  141 ;  one  of  the  external  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  144. 

If  amea,  iL  454. 

Naphtha,  a  bituminous  mortar,  ii.  462. 

Naplea,  diseaae  of,  ita  origin,  ii.  10;  the  Spaniards 
in  competition  with  the  sea  of  Rome  for  Naples,  ii. 
201,214. 

Narcissus,  his  manner  of  relating  to  Claudiua  the 
marriage  of  Mesaalina  and  Silius,  i.  30. 

NardssoB,  the  flower  of^  representing  unprofitable  aelf- 
love,  i.  289. 

Narrations,  nunariea  for  history,  L  190. 

Natural  divination,  two  sorts,  i.  206. 

Natural  history,  division  of^  L  187;  often  fabulous,!. 
171. 

Natural  light,  kindling  of,  L  454. 

Natural  magic,  defective,  i.  199;  Paraeelsua'a  achool 
of,  i.  206 ;  ita  true  aenae,  i.  195. 

Natural  pbiloaophy,  book  of  Job  pregnant  with,  i. 
177;  analogy  between,  and  speculative  pbiloaophy, 
i.  199 ;  divided  into  three  parts,  i.  199 ;  conoaming 
principles  of,  i.  194;  asaiated  by  registry  of  doubts, 
L  200;  concerning  the  soul  or  spirit,  i.  194;  prin- 
cipaUy  aaaisted  by  mechanical  history,  i.  188;  the 
least  followed  of  all  knowledge,  i.  97 ;  received  great 
opposition  from  auperatition,  L  97 ;  givea  an  excel- 
lent defence  against  auperstition  and  infidelity,  i.  98 ; 
cauaea  which  have  retailed  its  progreas,  L  424 ;  new 
ayatema  of,  t  427. 

Natural  pbiloaophy  in  Orpheua's  Fable,  L  295» 

Natural  prudence,  experimental,  phUoaophical,  and 
magical,  i.  199 ;  operative  part  of  natural  pbiloaophy, 
i.  199. 

Natural  theology,  the  contemplation  of  God  io  hie 
creatures,  i.  194. 

Natural  reaaon,  8arah*8  laughter  an  image  of,  i. 
239. 

Natural  acienoe  and  natural  prudence,  L  195. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Hiatory,  preparation  for, 
iiL  426 ;  hiatory,  iu.  434. 

Nature,  ita  quantum  eternal,  L  194;  her  truth  aaid 
to  be  hid  in  minea  and  cavea,  i.  195 ;  experiment  on 
the  aecret  proceases  of,  ii.  23 ;  an  order  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  iL  138;  ita  fundamental  law, 
iL  138 ;  aa  considered  by  philoaophera,  i.  194. 

Nature  and  man,  how  dififenng  in  apirit,  L  211. 

Nature  of  man,  what  grateful  and  agreeable  to  the, 
iL137. 

Nature  of  men,  L  177. 

Nature  in  men,  easay  on,  L  46 ;  the  modea  of  subduing 
nature,  L  46 ;  runs  either  to  hecbs  or  weeds,  L  45 ; 
not  to  be  truated  to  unless  corroborated  by  cuatom, 
i.  45 ;  hot  natures  not  ripe  for  action  till  after  their 
meridian,  i.  48 ;  repoaed  naturea  earlier,  L  48 ;  a 
couseot  between  bo^  and  mind,  and  where  nature 
eras  in  one  she  ventuies  in  the  other,  i.  49 ;  studies 
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perfect  nature,  i.  55 ;  a  little  natural  philoaophy  dis- 
poses to  atheiam,  much  to  religion,  L  71,  83;  Vale- 
rius Terminus  of  the  interpretation  of  nature*  L  81. 

Nature,  thoughts  and  obaervations  concerning  the 
interpretation  of,  L  422^-434;  iu  551;  principles 
and  origins  of,  according  to  the  iablea  of  Cupid  and 
heaven,  i.  435 ;  only  conquered,  by  obeying,  L  431 ; 
interpretation  of,  iiL  345,  371. 

Nature  of  revelation,  L  241. 

Naturea  of  much  heat  not  fit  for  action  in  youth,  L 
284. 

Naturalization  of  the  Scotch,  speech  on,  ii.  150;  the 
four  degrees  of,  ii.  169. 

Naturalization,  statea  should  be  liberal  of,  i.  37 ;  Ro- 
mans most  so,  L  37. 

Naval  power  advanced  by  King  Henry  VIL,  L  336. 

Navigable  riven  help  to  trade,  iL  258. 

Navy  the  walla  of  our  kingdom,  iL  254 ;  oonaidenh 
tiona  respecting,  iL  148. 

Negative  side,  men  fond  of  seeming  wiae  find  ease  to 
be  of  the,  i.  33. 

Negligence  of  learned  men,  i.  168 

Negotiating,  essay  on,  L  53. 

Negotiation,  i.  228 ;  ita  wiadom,  L  229,  230,  231. 

Negotiationa,  foreign,  with  princes  or  statea,  iL  382. 

Negroea,  cause  of  blackness  in,  iL  59. 

Nemesis,  or  vicissitudes,  L  302. 

Neptune's  temple,  saying  of  Diagoraa,  L  21 1. 

Nero,  ApoUoniua'a  reason  for  bis  overthrow,  ii.  277. 

Nero's  opinion  of  Seneca*s  style,  i.  Ill;  wish  of  a 
senator  respecting  his  father,  L  1 1 1. 

Nero  and  Nerva,  diflferenoe  between,  iL  277. 

Nerva  and  Trajan,  King  Jamea  I.  compared  to,  ii. 
272. 

Nerva,  a  learned  prince,  L  177;  Tadtua'a  chantctsr 
of,  L  177. 

Netherlands,  revolt  of,  from  Philip  of  Spain,  occa- 
sioned by  his  resolution  to  disannul  their  libertiea 
and  establish  a  martial  government,  iL  259 ;  received 
into  Queen  Elizabeth's  protection,  iL  259. 

Nettles,  their  roots  and  leaves,  iL  267;  roots  o^  iL 
476. 

Nevil,  Sir  Henry,  ambassador  to  France,  iL  354. 

Neville,  privy  to  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL 
363. 

Neville's,  John,  Lord,  case,  ii.  528. 

New  Atlaiitis,  L  255 ;  employment  of  fellows  in,  L 
269 ;  ordinances,  hymns,  and  services,  L  269 ;  dedi- 
cation of,  i.  255 ;  Solomon's  house  in,  L  255,  262 ; 
end  of  foundation,  L  2G6 ;  oaves  in,  L  266 ;  toweia 
in,  L  266 ;  lakes  in,  L  266 ;  atmosphere  artificial,  i. 
267 ;  health  chambers  of,  L  267 ;  orchards  in,  L 
267 ;  parks  for  animals  in,  L  267 ;  pools  in,  L  267 ; 
drinks  and  dispensationa,  L  268;  furnacea  in,  L 
268. 

New  thinga,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  they 
trouble  by  their  inconformity,  i.  32;  are  like 
atrangera,  more  admired  and  leaa  fevoured,  i.  32. 

Newport,  battle  of,  iL  211;  bravery  of  the  EngUah 
there,  ii.  211. 

Nilua,  water  of,  sweet,  iL  103. 

Nimrod,  the  first  conqueror,  iL  168. 

Nisibifl,  argumenta  of  those  who  oppoaed  surrendering, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Persia,  ii. 
223. 

Nisi  prius  judge  supplied  by  commiBsion,  ii.  499. 

Nitre,  its  power  and  qualitiea,  ii.  12;  abundance  of,  in 
certain  sea-shores,  iL  104;  experiment  touching,  ii. 
64. 

Nobilities,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  sepalra- 
tion  with  Scotland,  ii.  146  ;  considerationa  touching 
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-  thmi,  u.  147 ;  lUggMtioiu  to  raise  nobility  Among 
the  undertaken  of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  ii. 
185. 

Nobility,  eany  of,  L  31 ;  the  maldplying  of,  in  an  over- 
proportion,  briinga  a  state  to  neoesaty,  L  23 ;  de- 
presMd  by  Henry  VII.,  Iimich  made  his  times  full  of 
troubles,  i.  38;  their  too  great  increase  hurts  the 
peasant,  i.  37;  superfluity  of,  decreases  military 
power,  i.  336. 

Noblemen,  their  hospitality  eonduces  to  martial  greatp 
ness,  i.  37 ;  better  governors  in  new  plantations  than 
merchants,  L  41. 

Noblemen's  chaplains,  new  residence  of,  ii.  438. 

Noel.  Henry,  his  opinion  of  courtiers,  i.  131. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  proved  at  his  condemnation  that  the 
Duke  Of  Alva  and  the  8pan»h  ambassador  plotted 
with  him,  iL  360;  his  attainder,  i.  318. 

Northampton,  Earl  o(  an  answer  of  his,  L  1 18. 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  slain  by  insurgents,  i.  334. 

Notes,  as  to  quarter  notes  in  music,  iL  35. 

Norris,  Colonel  Sir  John,  repulses  the  Spaniards  at 
Rimenant,  iL  307;  memorable  retreat  of,  to  Gaunt, 
U.  308. 

Nottingham,  Earl  of,  second  iuTasion  of  Spain,  and 
capture  of  Cadiz  under  Earls  Essex  and  Notting- 
ham, iL  310. 

Nouri^ng,  way  dt,  iiL  478. 

NoTsltyt  loTe  o^  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95 ; 
though  not  rejected,  should  be  suspected,  i.  33. 

NoTum  Organum,  iit.  343;  Bacon's  opinion  of, 
ii.  436. 

Numa,  body  found  after  death,  ii.  104 ;  his  delight  in 
aoiitnde^  L  33. 

Objxcts  of  pursuit,  L  387. 

Obligation  and  reward,  necessary  for  the  recoTery  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189;  consideration  of 
their  nature,  iL  190. 

Observations  on  a  libel  publiahed  in  1598,  iL  343. 

Ocampo,  Alonao  D.,  Bpanish  succours  to  Kinsale 
under  his  command,  ii.  31 1 ;  taken  prisoner,  iL  313. 

Occhus,  honey  distilled  from,  iL  88. 

Odonnell  and  Tyrone's  endeavour  to  rescue  Kinsale, 
ii.3ll. 

Odour,  nourishment  of,  iL  136 ;  effisct  of,  upon  Demo- 
critus,  ii.  138. 

Odours,  impoisoning  by,  ii.  137;  touching  fetid  and 
fragrant,  iL  1 13;  transmission  of,  iL  135. 

Office  of  constables,  iiL  315. 

Office  of  compositions  for  alienations,  iii.  319. 

Office  of  rhetoric,  L  31 6. 

Officers  of  state,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with  Scotland,  ii.  146;  considerations  con- 
cerning them,  ii.  146. 

Officers,  choice  of,  for  the  king's  court,  ii.  387. 

Ogle,  Sir  John,  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of 
Newport,  U.  311. 

Oil,  different  sorts  mixed  with  metals  when  dissoWed, 
iL  465 ;  mode  of  expansion  of,  ii.  560. 

Oil  of  almonds  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  nourishing,  iL  15. 

Ointments,  preserving,  ii.  466. 

Old  men  love  young  company,  ii.  139. 

Old  age  of  ancient  sophists,  iL  139. 

Olympian  games,  L  305. 

Omoores,  Owny  Mac  Roory  chief  of  the,  iL  351. 

Openers,  medicines,  iL  468. 

Opinion,  private,  more  free,  before  others  more  reve- 
rend, L  39 ;  a  master  wheel,  not  long-lived  without 
supported  by  worth,  iL  514.  | 


Opinions  of  Pluto  and  Parmenides,  L    197;  differ- 
ences  of,  touching  principles  of  nature,  L  200,  801. 

Opium,  how  qualified,  iL  10. 

Opportunity,  necessity  of^  ii.  465;  shoold  be  taken 
advantage  of,  ii.  485. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boy,  ii.  18. 

Orchards,  L  367 ;  planting  of,  iL  384. 

Order  the  life  of  despatch,  L  33. 

Order  for  confirming  report,  iL  483. 

Orders,  invalid  if  granted  by  abuse,  iL  481 ;  copies  o^ 
to  be  kept  by  register,  ii.  481 ;  the  lord  chanoellor's, 
ii.  474 ;  holy  examinations  for,  ii.  437 ;  to  be  set 
down  by  register  as  pronounced  by  lord  chanceUor, 
ii.  481 ;  made,  not  altered  on  petition,  though  they 
may  be  stayed,  ii.  484. 

Ordinances  in  chancery,  iL  479. 

Ore,  degrees  of  richness  how  known,  iL  460. 

Ormus  taken  from  Spain  by  the  Pendaos,  iL  301, 
314. 

Omamenta  Ratiooalia,  account  of,  i.  10. 

Otho  having  slain  himself,  pity  provoked  his  followera 
to  die,  L  13. 

Orpheus,  the  allegory  of  his  harp  explained,  iL  184. 

Orpheus,  or  the  sirens,  L  313. 

Orpheus,  or  philosophy,  L  395. 

Orrice  root,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  1 19. 

Ostend,  valour  of  the  English  at,  iL  318. 

Ostrich  ran  with  her  head  off,  iL  50. 

Outlawry,  plea  of,  iL  483. 

Overbury,  Sir  T.,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  iL  509 ;  mur- 
der of,  1613,  iL  316. 

Owen,  Mr.,  charge  against  for  high  treason,  ii.  3 13 ;  sup- 
plement to  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  speech  in  the  Ki^n 
Bench  against,  ii.  513 ;  his  case,  iL  514. 

Oxidrakes,  in  India,  ordnance  known  in  that  ci^, 
L  61. 

Oysten,  Colchester,  hxteaed  by  fresh  water,  iL  94. 

Pace,  the  bitter  fool's  answer  to  Queen  Elixabeth, 
L  107. 

Padua,  its  recovery  and  defence  justified,  ii.  303    - 

Paget,  Lady,  her  answer  to  Elizabeth,  L  131. 

Paintings  of  the  body,  iL  99. 

Painting,  a  painter  may  make  a  better  fiice  than  ever 
was,  i.  49. 

Pain,  resistance  of^  iL  96. 

Pallas  armed,  the  fable  of  her  birth  containeth  a  oecnt 
of  empire,  L  38. 

Palace,  description  of  a  perfect  one,  i.  50. 

Palatinate,  despair  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  iL  198 ; 
recovery  of  it  a  just  ground  of  war  with  Spain, 
ii.  303. 

Paleness,  cause  of,  iL  96. 

Pan,  or  nature,  L  389 ;  his  beard  and  hair  depicting 
beams  or  influence  of  celestial  bodies,  L  390 ;  his 
horns  depicting  a  pyramid,  i.  390 ;  his  ensigns  do- 
noting  harmony  and  empire,  391. 

Pan's  marriage  with  Echo,  L  393. 

Pan,  his  cloak  representing  the  stars,  L  391 ;  his 
hunting  describing  progression,  L391 ;  his  wrestling 
with  Cupid,  L  393 ;  his  catching  Typbon  in  a  net, 
nature  overcoming  the  elements,  L  393 ;  his  finding 
Ceres,  depicting  inventions  the  work  of  chance, 
L  393. 

Pantomimi  imitate  the  voice,  iL  40. 

Panama,  the  land  enterprise  of,  ill  measured,  iL  313. 

Papists,  more  knotted  in  dependence  towards  Spain 
and  among  themselves,  ii.  306;  the  true  reason  of 
the  severe  lavra  against,  iL  306. 

Paper,  experiment  on  chambletting  of,  iL  100. 
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Panbles,  qm  of,  L  37S. 

Parable  of  Jotham,  ii.  270 ;  the  gates  of  sleep,  i.  S28. 

Paracelsus,  his  school  of  nstural  magic,  L  206 ;  on 
mercury  and  sulphur,  ii.  53. 

Paradise,  man's  work  in  was  contemplation,  L  176 ; 
birds  of,  feetless,  ii.  269. 

Paradoxes,  represented  by  the  fiUile  of  Echo,  L  292 ; 
Christian,  ii.  410. 

Pardons,  revision  of  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Parents  and  children,  essay  of,  L  15. 

Paris,  his  judgment  for  beauty  before  wisdom,  i.  183. 

Paris,  valour  of  the  English  at  the  suburbs  of,  iL  212. 

Parisatis  poisoning  one  side  of  a  knife,  iL  322. 

Parks  for  animals,  i.  267. 

Parliament,  the  perfection  of  monarchy,  ii.  285 ;  mode 
of  marahaling  business  in,  ii.  286 ;  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  four  considerations  of,  ii.  146 ;  how  to  be 
looked  on,  ii.  270 ;  when  controlled  by  the  common 
law,  iL  506;  liberty  of,  iL  276. 

Parliaments,  use  of,  iL  380 ;  several,  one  of  the  inter- 
nal points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  146. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  assists  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Ri- 
menant,  ii.  207;  a  strong  army  ready  under  his 
conduct  to  join  the  Spanish  Armada,  ii.  208 ;  alle- 
gation that  he  delayed  coming  to  join  the  Armada, 
a  pretence  of  the  Spaniards,  ii.  209 ;  the  assailant 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  ii.  21 1. 

Parroeoides,  his  opinions  of  unity,  L  197;  the  philo- 
sophy of,  L  435. 

Parmenides'  tenet  concerning  cold,  IL  19. 

Parrots  imitate  sounds,  ii.  40. 

Parry,  a  cunning  traitor,  the  evasion  he  had  prepared 
for  his  treason,  IL  217. 

Particular  objects,  their  investigation  not  an  endless 
task,  as  that  of  opinions  and  disputes  is,  iL  559. 

Particular  histories,  catalogue  of,  iil.  431. 

Partitions  of  knowledge,  rule  in  the,  L  201. 

Passion,  faUe  of  Dionysius,  L303;  no  affectation  in, 
L45. 

Passions  of  the  mind,  impressions  they  make  on  the 
body,  iL  95. 

Passive  good,  L  221. 

Passive,  resistance  in  quantity  o^  ii.  460. 

Patents,  letter  to  the  king  from  Lord  Chanoellor 
Bacon  touching,  ii.  527. 

Pater  Patrie,  ii.  266. 

Patrimony  oifthe  church,  iL  378. 

Patience,  L  205. 

Pawlet's,  Sir  Amyas,  saying  respecting  haste,  L  112. 

Peace,  among  nations  an  empty  name,  iL  204 ;  eSed 
of,  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  ii.  184;  disposition  to,  ii. 
382;  King  Henry  VII.  said,  when  Christ  came, 
peace  was  sung ;  when  he  died,  it  was  bequeathed, 
L  381. 

Peacham,  Edmund,  mattera  relating  to  his  trial,  ii.  51 1 ; 
his  case,  iL  514. 

Peacock's  examinations,  letter  to  the  king  concerning, 
from  F.  Yerulam,  cane,  ii.  505. 

Peccant  humoura  of  learning,  L  172. 

Pedantical  knowledge,  L  218. 

Peera,  names  of  who  found  the  Earl  of  Essex  guilty, 
iL  363 ;  house  of,  power  of  judicature  of  the,  iL  380. 

Pegasus,  i.  293. 

Pell»,  answer  of  a  Lacedssmonian  taken  at,  to  an 
Athenian,  i.  108. 

Pellet,  expulsion  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  cause  the  fear  of  the  Laceds- 
monians,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  203. 

Penal  laws,  the  number  of  them,  ii.  230 ;  certificate 
touching  the  projects  of  Stephen  Proctor  relating  to, 
ii.  236 ;  the  people  so  ensnared  in  a  multitude  of 


penal  laws,  that  the  execution  of  them  cannot  be 
borne,  iL  236 ;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  iL  306. 

Penance  of  certain  monks  in  Russia,  L  46. 

Penelope's  web,  ii.  474. 

Pensile,  whether  solid  globe  can  remain  so,  iL  586. 

Pentheus,  his  misery  frov  presumption,  L  295. 

People  not  competent  judges,  iL  420. 

People,  offences  which  concern  the,  and  are  capital, 
iL  292 ;  offences  which  concern,  not  capital,  iL  293 ; 
the  voice  of  the,  iL  486. 

Pepper,  its  medicinal  property,  iL  14. 

Percussion,  experiments  touching,  iL  103;  effect  of, 
upon  liquids,  iL  8 ;  quickness  of,  the  cause  of  sound, 
ii.  33. 

Percussions  creating  tones,  iL  24. 

Percolation,  experiments  in,  ii.  7. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the  Duke  of  York,  L  346 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  L  347 ;  conspiracy  in  his 
favour,  i.  349 ;  his  address  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
i.  357 ;  h»  insurrection  in  Cornwall,  L  365 ;  accepts 
Henry's  mercy,  i.  367 ;  his  confession,  L  367 ;  con- 
spiracy in  the  Tower  in  favour  o^  L  369 ;  his  exe- 
cution at  Tyburn,  L  370. 

Perfect  history,  L  189. 

Peraian  magic,  L  194. 

Persians  take  Ormus,  ii.  201,  214 ;  their  empire  a 
proof  that  multitudes  of  provinces  are  matten  of 
burden  rather  than  of  strength,  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  223. 

Peraia,  its  three  great  revolutions,  iL  229. 

Perseus,  or  war,  i.  292. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  Livy's  censure  against  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216. 

Persecution,  end  of,  iL  415. 

Perfection,  the  last  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  bred  by  the 
practice  being  harder  than  the  use,  L  45. 

Perfumes,  use  of,  iL  127. 

Peripatetics'  doctrine  of  fire,  ii.  12. 

Perjury,  wilful  and  corrupt,  punishable,  ii.  290. 

Pestilential  years,  experiments  touching,  ii.  99. 

Petit  treason,  cases  of,  ii.  162 ;  punishment  of,  ii.  163. 

Petitions,  desire  of  the  lords  at  a  conference  that  the 
commons  should  consider  of  the  inconveniences  of 
entertaining  petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  iL 
196  ;  reasons  and  precedents  against  their  receiving 
them,  ii.  197 ;  what  not  granted  by,  ii.  484;  what 
granted  by,  ii.  485 ;  what  may  be  stayed  by,  ii.  484. 

Pewter,  what  made  of,  iL  459. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  driven  on  the  English  coast,  L 
378 ;  his  interview  with  King  Henry,  i.  378. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  saying  of  his,  i.  113;  his  dream,  L 
43 ;  replies  made  to  him,  L  116 ;  comparison  of  him 
to  Philip  of8pain,iL  255. 

Philip  the  Fair,  his  conduct  to  Boniface  the  Ylllth,  iL 
528. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  points  whereon  he  grounded  his 
plots,  ii.  256 ;  his  conduct  on  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  iL  258. 

Philocrates,  a  wine-drinker,  i.  226. 

Philosophere,  how  they  have  considered  nature,  i.  194 ; 
quantity,  L  194 ;  dmilitude,  L  194 ;  diversity,  L  194 ; 
force  of  union,  L  194 ;  why  some  things  in  mass,  L 
194;  why  some  so  rare,  i.  194 ;  some  pioneera  and 
some  smiths,  L  1 95 ;  flattery  of  great  men  by,  L  169 ; 
Greek,  L  172. 

Philosophia  prima,  L  193 ;  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Philosophies,  of  most  vigour  at  first,  L  85. 

Philosophy  and  religion,  remedies  against  the  sirens, 
L  313 ;  of  commixed,  prejudioial  to  both,  L  195. 

Philosophy,  human,  miscellaneous  tracts  upon,  L  79 ; 
univenity  lectures,  advice  to  raise  the  pension  of,  o\x% 
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of  the  SaCton  eitafe,  u.  S4l ;  of  athletic,  little 
tigated,  i.  205 ;  its  dooble  icele,  ascendent  and  de- 
■cendent,  i.  195;  superficial  knowledge  of,  incline 
the  mind  to  atheism,  i.  164;  or  divinity  cannot  be 
searched  too  far,  t  164 ;  natural,  assisted  by  registry 
of  doubts,  i.  200  ;  natural^^upported  by  mechanical 
history,  i.  188 ;  natural,  divided  into  three  parts,  i. 
199 ;  natural,  prudence  the  operative  part  oC  L  199 ; 
relates  to  the  reason,  i.  187;  ought  to  reject  vain 
speculations,  i.  174 ;  divine,  human,  and  natural,  L 
193;  primitive  or  summary,  i.  193;  universal  de- 
scription of,  L  194 ;  described  by  negative,  L  194; 
vain,  8l  Paul's  admonition  against,  i.  163;  its  ad- 
vantages to  religion,  i.  176 ;  conclusion  of,  i.  239. 

Philosophy  and  arms,  instancea  of  ooncuiTCOoe  in,  i. 
164,165. 

Philosophy  and  univeraality,  professions  supplied  ftom, 
I  185. 

Phocion,  obstinacy  of,  i.  165;  his  saying  when  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  i.  109 ;  his  reply  to  a  raeesen- 
-  ger  from  Alexander  with  a  present,  t  118. 

Physic,  a  man's  own  observation  of  what  he  finds  good 
the  best,  i.  39;  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raise 
the  pension  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  ii.  241 ;  un- 
necessary in  a  well-dieted  body,  i.  165. 

Physician,  a  wise,  will  consider  if  disease  in  patient  be 
incurable,  ii.  17. 

Physicians,  predictions  of,  i.  206 ;  contraiietiei  o^  i. 
39 ;  advice  respecting,  i.  39 ;  judged  by  events,  i. 
203 ;  regimens  recommended  by,  1 202 ;  duty  of,  to 
mitigate  the  pain  of  death,  i.  204 ;  apply  themselves 
to  studies  out  of  their  profession,  i.  203 ;  excellence 
in,  little  encouraged,  i.  203 ;  why  at  times  less  suc- 
cessful thau  quacks,  i.  204. 

Physiological  remains,  ii.  455. 

Physical  causes,  knowledge  of,  i.  199;  their  aeaich 
neglected,  i.  198. 

Physic  and  metaphysic,  L  195. 

Physic,  handleth  that  which  is  in  nature  a  being  and 
moving,  i.  1 96 ;  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory, 
i.  196 ;  a  middle  term  between  natural  history  and 
metaphysic,  i.  196;  three  parts  of,  i.  196. 

Physiognomy,  i.  201 ;  deficiency  in,  L  201. 

Piety  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  398. 

Pilate,  bis  question  of  truth,  i.  1 1. 

Pindarus's  saying,  ii.  268. 

Pisa,  cause  of  its  revolt  from  Florence,  ii.  155. 

Pisifltratus,  tyranny  of,  mollified  by  Solon's  laws, 
u.  234. 

Pismire,  the  sluggard  directed  to  the,  u.  387. 

Pistachoes,  excellent  nourishment,  ii.  15. 

Pirates,  war  on,  ii.  442 ;  infestation  of,  iL  475. 

PitB,  upon  the  sea-shore,  return  of  saltness  in,  ii.  121. 

Pit  digging,  for  water,  Cesar's  knowledge  of,  ii  7. 

Pity,  effect  of,  ii.  96. 

Pius  Quintus,  a  learned  pope  who  excelled  in  govern- 
ment, i.  165 ;  joy  of,  ii.  135. 

Place,  essay  of  great,  i.  19. 

Plague,  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  England, 
i.  370  ;  as  to  receiving,  ii.  126. 

Plagues  in  Cairo,  ii.  100. 

Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence,  impri- 
soned, i.  316;  involved  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  con- 
spiracy, L  370 ;  his  execution,  L  370. 

Plantagenet.  Elizalieth  II.,  married  to  Henry  VII.,  i. 
319;  crowned  two  yean  after,  i.  325;  her  death, 
i.  374. 

Planting  timber,  U.  384. 

Planting  hemp,  ii.  384. 

Plantations,  considerations  touching  the,  in  Ireland,  ii. 
183,  185;  essay  on,  i.  41 ;  the  children  of  former 


kingdoms,  L  41;  whit  people  you  shooU  phatwitfi, 
L  41 ;  the  sinfidieBt  thing  to  foraake  a  phntatinn, 
142. 
Plantations  and  buildings  neoeasaij  to  vednoe  Irabnd 

to  civility,  iL  188. 
Plant,  the  sleeping,  iL  82. 

Planta,  sympathy  and  antipathj  of,  iL  67 ;  ezperimenti 
promiscuous  touching,  iL  82 ;  seaaons  in  whieh  tkey 
come  forth,  iL  77;  rwliments  and  excraaoeneea  o^ 
iL  74 ;  why  they  live  longer  than  men,  ii.  16 ;  exp^ 
riments  on  foreign,  ii.  77 ;  producing  of  perfect  with- 
out seed,  ii.  76 ;  degeaerating  of,  iL  72 ;  of  making 
them  medicinable,  iL  69 ;  aeveral  figuiea  ol^  iL  78 ; 
earth  not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  ol^  iL  86 ;  tooGb- 
ing  the  principal  differences  o£|  iL  79 ;  efiect  of  wind 
upon,  iL  87 ;  growth  of,  helped  by  dust,  iL  88 ; 
graftiiig  of,  iL  62,  64 ;  without  leaves,  experinsent 
touching,  iL  103 ;  growth  of,  afibcted  by  Um  moon, 
ii.  123 ;  different  sexes  in,  ii.  81 ;  tranamntatioo  oS, 
ii.  72 ;  meUoretion  of,  iL  62. 

Plants  and  animate  bodies^  difierenee  between,  iL  81. 

Plants  and  living  creatnrea,  affinities  and  differeoeey 
in,  ii.  81. 

Plants  and  fruita,  euriositiea  about,  ii.  70. 

Plaster,  grawiag  as  hard  aa  marble,  ii.  106. 

Plato'a  reverence  for  true  division  and  definition,  L  90 ; 
advice  to  the  people  respecting  Diogenea,  L  112; 
answer  to  Diogenes,  L  1 14 ;  oenmonwealth,  iL  288  % 
Protagoras,  L  33 ;  school,  character  o(  L  99 ;  asking 
of  custom,  L  1 18 ;  saying  of  Socrates,  L  118 ;  opi- 
nion of  ideas,  L  197;  opinion  of  knowledge,  L  161 ; 
opinion  of  the  action  of  the  body  and  mind^  L  202 ; 
objection  to  the  mannera  of  his  country,  L  167; 
commeBdation  of  virtue,  L  216 ;  opinion  oi  onity,  L 
197;  observation  on  invention,  L  207;  error  in 
mixing  philosophy  with  theokigy,  L  173;  oompn- 
risen  of  Socrates  to  gallipota,  L  168. 

Plato,  L  210, 21 1;  femiiiar  With  errors  in  logic,  L  208 ; 
compared  rhetoric  to  cookery,  L  216;  remarks  on 
.  his  system  of  natural  philosophy,  L  427 ;  subjepied 
the  world  to  his  contemplations,  L  438. 

Platonic  school  and  Patricius,  what  they  have  said 
concerning  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pure  apaoe^ 
mere  figments,  iL  580. 

Plea,  definite,  ii.  482. 

Plea  of  outlawry,  iL  483. 

Pleas  for  discharging  the  suit,  ii.  482. 

Pleas,  common,  dispute  in,  whether  it  can  grant  prohi- 
bition to  stay  suits  in  chancery,  ii.  514. 

Pleasure,  arts  of,  L  205 ;  saying  of  the  poets  of,  L  73 ; 
of  the  affisctioos  greater  than  of  the  senses ;  of  the 
intellect  greater  Uian  of  the  afleotions,  L  79. 

Pleaaures  of  knowledge  the  greatest,  L  183 ;  of  the 
affections  and  senses  surpassed  by  thoee  of  the  in- 
tellect, L  183. 

Plinius  Secundus,  why  his  fame  lasts,  L  57 ;  his  any- 
ing  of  praisea  of  othera,  L  57. 

Pliny  quoted  as  to  metals,  iL  459. 

Plough,  what  the  following  of  good  for,  iL  127. 

Plutarch,  bis  saying  respecting  an  unworthy  opinion 
of  the  gods,  i.  25 ;  of  the  acts  of  Timoleon,  L  47, 
77 ;  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107 ;  eaying 
o^  L  123. 

Plutus,  the  fahle  of,  when  sent  from  Jupiter  and  whan 
sent  from  Juno,  i.  42. 

Plutus  Timidus,  u.  227. 

Pluralities,  ii.  428. 

Plumage  and  pilosity,  experiment  touching,  iL  89. 

Plowden,  dietch  of  tife  of  in  note,  iL  498. 

Pneumaticals  in  bodies,  the  two  kinds  of,  iL  1 16, 

Poem,  iL  438. 
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Poesy,  a  pleatan  of  imagiitttton,  L  307 ;  refisra  to  the 
imagination,  L  19S;  relatoa  to  the  imagination,  L 
187;  bt  narrative,  representatiTe,  and  allusive,  i. 
192;  no  defidence  in,  L  193 ;  exprenee  the  paa- 
sions  and  affections  better  than  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers,!. 193;  heathen,  considered,  i.  193;  divine, 
considered,  i.  193 ;  springs  up  without  formal  seed, 
i.  193. 

Poetry,  Bacon's  opinion  of,  L  271. 

Poets,  allegory  of  the,  as  to  knowledge,  L  164;  make 
men  witty,  i.  66 ;  their  picture  of  fame,  i.  62;  a 
lightness  in  them  to  feign  hope  as  a  counter>poison 
of  diseases,  i.  69. 

Poison,  cantharides  fly,  iL  318. 

Poisons,  mixing  of,  ii.  318. 

Poisoning,  remarks  on  crime  of,  ii.  322. 

Poisonous  plants,  ii.  84. 

Poland,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  S48. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  case  of,  ii.  527. 

Policiea  of  state,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  95. 

Policy,  an  order  in  the  government  of  an  estate,  ii. 
138;  books  of,  L  191. 

Politicians,  unlearned,  refer  all  things  to  themselfes, 
i.  168  ;  predictions  of,  i.  206 ;  objections  to  learning 
by,  i.  162;  judged  by  events,  i.  203 ;  integrity  of 
learned,'  i.  166 ;  their  objections  to  learning  answered, 
i.  164. 

PolKical  economy,  ii.  385. 

Polycrates,  his  daughter's  dream,  L  43. 

Polyphemus's  courtesy,  ii.  205. 

Pomegranates,  their  use,  ii.  467. 

Pompey,  an  answer  of  his,  i.  114. 

Pompeius  Magnus,  memorable  speech  of,  i.  219 ;  his 
wisdom,  i.  229,  234. 

Pont-Charenton  echo,  ii.  41. 

Poor,  observations  concerning  their  relief  from  hospi- 
tals,  ii.  240. 

Pope  of  Rome,  cartels  of,  iL  389. 

Pope  Clement,  Charles  V.  treatment  of,  ii.  390. 

Popes,  the  most  learned  fxiars  have  ascended  to  be, 
i.  165. 

Popham's,  the  speaker,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
i.  111. 

Population,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222 ; 
more  tokens  of  surcharge  of  people  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  ii.  253;  true  greatness  consists 
essentially  in,  ii.  222. 

Popularity,  delight  in,  ii.  137. 

■Porches  of  death,  iii.  508. 

Portugal,  state  of,  in  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  248. 

Possibility,  nature  of,  ii.  440. 

Postils  of  his  majesty  in  Earl  Somerset's  business  and 
charge,  iL  517. 

Post-meridian  sleeps,  iL  16. 

Post-nati  of  Scotland,  argument  respecting,  iL  166. 

Postures  of  the  body,  ii.  99. 

Pot-metal,  iL  459. 

Poundage,  hardship  of,  iL  267. 

Poverty  of  friars,  Machiavel's  observation  on,  i.  166. 

Powder,  the  effect  of  the  shot  upon,  iL  8 ;  as  to  sup- 
ply of,  ii.  383 ;  white,  dangerous,  ii.  27. 

Powders  and  liquors,  incorporation  of,  ii.  46. 

Powers,  intellectual,  discourse  concerning,  i.  104. 

Power  to  do  good,  the  lawful  end  of  aspiring,  L  19 ; 
knowledge  is.  L  182. 

Power  and  wisdom,  diflference  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  sent  to  invest  Sluice,  L  343 ; 
his  commission  to  Ireland,  L  353 ;  his  memorable 
bw,  L  354. 


Pnaise  of  Elizabethf  discourses  in,  ii.  446. 

Praise  of  knowledge,  L  174;  a  rudiment  both  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num,  L  7,  79. 

Praise,  essay  on,  L  56. 

Praise  of  the  king,  L  161. 

Prayers,  by  Bacon,  ii.  405. 

Preachers,  mode  of  educating,  ii.  417;  evils  of  igno- 
rant, iL  427. 

Preaching,  observations  on,  ii.  419 ;  ministry,  iL  427; 
education  for,  iL  427. 

Precepts,  i.  236 ;  vicious,  L  237 ;  fixir,  for  health,  iL 
469. 

Precipitation  of  metals,  iL  461,462. 

Precedents,  sometimes  satisfy  more  than  statutes,  il. 
179;  importance  of  knowing,  iL  478. 

Precursors ;  or  anticipations  Of  the  second  philooophy, 
iiL  521. 

Predictions  of  politicians,  i.  206 ;  of  astronomers,  i. 
206  ;  of  physicians,  i.  206  ;  to  be  despised,  ibr  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 

Preface,  by  Lord  Bacon,  L  285. 

Prefaces,  great  waste  of  time,  i.  32 ;  preoccupation  of 
mind  requires  preface^  L  32 ;  too  many  bisfore  the 
matter  is  wearisome ;  none  at  all  is  blunt,  L  41. 

Preferment,  upon  what  principle  to  be  Btade ;  ii.  878 ; 
caution  to  be  used  in,  iL  379. 

Prejudice  and  ignorance,  ii.  415. 

Prelates,  their  contests  with  thpir  kings,  i.  27. 

Prsrounire,  iL  489;  cases  of^  iL  164;  punishment, 
trial,  and  proceedings  in,  iL  165 ;  Ibr  suits  in  the 
chancery,  iL  514. 

Prenodon  and  emblem,  L  212. 

Preparation,  the  first  part  of  business,  L  32. 

Preparation  and  suggestion,  L  209. 

Prerogative,  Sir  E.  Cokeys  letter  concerning,  iL  507 ; 
defying  of,  ii.  508 ;  danger  to  hie  majesty's,  ii.492 ;  , 
turbulent  hearing  of  Lord  Coke  conceroinf  parta  of 
his  majesty's,  ii.  500 ;  cases  of  the  king's  in  Parlia- 
ment, iL  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  ii.  165 ;  in  matters 
of  money,  ii.  166;  of  trade  and  traffic,  iL  166 ;  in 
the  persons  of  his  subjects,  ii.  166;  of  the  king 
revealed  by  law,  iL  294 ;  the  kingX^'^ty  iL.478 ; 
first  part  of  the  law,  ii.  460. 

Prescripts  in  use,  too  compendioas  to  attain  Iheir  end, 
i.  205. 

Priest  and  minister,  il.  426. 

Pressure,  motion  of  bodies  upon  their,  ii.  8. 

Preserving  ointments,  ii.  466. 

Preservation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  ii.  108. 

Pretors,  Roman,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Pride,  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Primitive  divination,  L  206. 

Princes  and  governors,  learned,  advantages  of,  L  164, 
165. 

Princes,  advantages  of  learned,  L  166,  177;  the  most 
learned  are  the  best,  i.  162 ;  conjunction  between 
learned,  and  the  happiness  of  their  people,  L  177, 
179. 

Prince  of  Wales,  ii.  381. 

Prince  Charles,  dedication  to,  L  314. 

Principiation,  or  elements,  iL  460. 

Priori^  of  suit,  as  to  granting  an  injunction  upon 
mere,  ii.  472. 

Private  good,  i.  221. 

Privy  council,  how  to  form  a,  ii.  381. 

Privilege,  writs  of,  ii.  484. 

Probus  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speech,  L  S(4. 

Proclamation,  or  king's  entry,  ii.  451 ;  or  king's  style, 
iL  453. 

Procedendo,  when  .granted,  ii.  480. 
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Proctor,  Stephen,  certificate  tondiing  hie  projects  re- 
lating to  the  penal  laws,  ii.  236. 

Profit,  contempt  of,  iL  446. 

Profesaione,  nniveraitieB  dedicated  to,  L  185 ;  aapplied 
from  philosophy  and  universality,  i.  186. 

Prometheas,  or  the  state  of  man,  L  305. 

Promotion  of  officers,  ii.  383. 

Proofs,  human,  of  advantage  of  learning,  i.  302. 

Properties,  secret,  ii.  136. 

Prophecies,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  ii.  292 ;  es- 
say on,  i.  43. 

Propinquity,  sympathy  in,  ii.  134. 

Proserpina,  or  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  earth,  i.  311 ; 
or  spirit,  i.  310 ;  fable  of^  quoted,  iL  23. 

Prosperity,  minds  puffed  up  by,  soonest  dejected  by 
adversity,  ii.  488. 

Proteus,  or  matter,  i.  297. 

Proud  men,  all  full  of  delays,  ii.  195. 

Provision  for  clergy,  ii.  429. 

Providences,  judgments,  &c.,  history  of,  i.  192. 

Psalms,  translation  of,  ii.  431. 

Public  good,  i.  220. 

Pulp  of  fish  mora  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14. 

Purgative  astringents,  ii.  468. 

Purge  for  opening  the  liver,  ii.  466. 

Purging,  preparations  before,  ii.  18. 

Purging  medicines,  how  they  lose  their  virtue,  ii  9 ; 
experiment  on,  ii.  13. 

Purveyors,  speech  touching,  ii.  266 ;  abuses  of,  ii.  267. 

Purveyance  doe  to  the  king,  iL  388. 

Purification,  of  church,  ii.  420. 

Pursuit,  objects  of,  i.  227. 

Puteoli,  court  of  Vulcan,  iL  106. 

Putrefaction,  moet  contagious  before  maturity,  t.  175 ; 
generation  by,  ii.  123;  of  water,  iL  109;  touching 
the  causes  of|  iL  113;  of  bodies,  prohibition  of,  iL 
104 ;  creatures  bred  of,  iL  92 ;  preventing  of,  iL  61 ; 
inducing  and  accelerating  of,  ii.  50. 

Pygmalion*s  frenzy  an  emblem  of  vain  learning,  L  170. 

Pythagoras,  L  198;  a  looker  on,  L  222;  philosophy 
of,  ii.  124 ;  his  parable,  L  34;  his  speech  to  Cicero, 
L  121. 

Pyrrhus's  teeth,  undivided,  iL  101. 

Pyrrhtts's  answer  to  the  congratulations  for  his  victory 
over  the  Romans,  L  118. 

QuARRiss,  query  as  to,  ii.  468 ;  experiment  touching, 
iL  116. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  incensed  at  the  book  of  History  of 
Henry  IV.  dedicated  to  Essex,  iL  337  ;  report  of 
treasons  meditated  by  Doctor  Lopez  against,  ii.  216 ; 
first  copy  of  a  discourse  touching  the  safety  of  her 
person,  ii.  214 ;  first  fragments  of  a  discourse  touch- 
ing intelligence  and  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person, 
iL  214 ;  her  service  in  Ireland,  considerations  touch- 
ing,  ii.  188;  her  message  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
ii.  357. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Questions,  legal,  for  the  judges  in  Somerset's  case,  iL 
516 ;  touching  minerals,  ii.  458  ;  of  Meverel,  iL  458 ; 
on  religious  war,  444. 

Quicksilver,  nature  and  force  of,  ii.  12 ;  its  property  of 
mixing  with  metals,  ii.  469 ;  metals  swim  upon, 
iL  104. 

Quiescence,  seeming,  L  411. 

Quinces,  how  to  keep  them  long,  iL  83. 

Rabslais's  saying  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
L  110. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  of,  apophthegm  respect- 
ing, L  107,  109,  122,  123;  letter  concerning,  from  | 


Lord  C.  Bacon,  to  Marquu  of  Backingfaam,  ii.  525; 
demeanour  and  carriage  of,  iL  525;   letter  to  Ihe 
king  touching   proceedings  against,  iL  524  ;  when 
beheaded,  iL  524 ;  his  saying  that  the  Spanish  Ar 
mada  was  driven  away  with  squibs,  iL  200,  209. 

Rain,  scarcity  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  103. 

Rains  and  dews,  how  produced,  ii.  10, 20. 

Rainbow,  sweetness  of  odour  from  the,  ii.  1 12. 

Rainsford,  Sir  John,  his  prayer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
set  free  the  four  evangelists,  with  the  queen's  an- 
swer,  i.  107. 

Ramufl,  his  rules,  L  215. 

Ratcliffe,  Richard,  his  attainder,  i.  318. 

Raveline,  valour  of  the  English  at  the,  iL  212. 

Rawlev's  life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  his  great  fame  abroad, 
i.  275. 

Rawley's  dedication  of  New  Atlantis,  L  255. 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  i.  55. 

Reading  on  the  statute  of  uses,  iiL  295. 

Reason,  philosophy  relates  to  the,  L  187;  its  limits,  L 
239 ;  the  key  of  arts,  i.  207 ;  governs  the  imagina- 
tion, L  206 ;  preserved  against  melancholy  by  wine, 
iL  466. 

Rebellion,  her  majesty's  directions  thereupon  judicial 
and  sound,  iL  562 ;  of  Lord  Level  and  the  two  Staf- 
fords,  L  319. 

Rebellions  during  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England  and 
Ireland,  iL  285. 

Receipts  and  finances,  one  of  the  internal  points  of 
sepsretion  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Receipts,  for  cooking  capons,  iL  1 5 ;  medical,  of  Loid 
Bacon,  ii.  469. 

Recipes  for  preserving  health,  ii.  468. 

Recognisance,  as  to  filing,  ii.  484. 

Recrestion,  games  of,  i.  205. 

Recusants,  harbouring,  punishable,  ii.  290. 

Redargution,  i.  210. 

Reduction  of  metals,  modes  of,  iL  462. 

Reference  to  mastera,  ii.  482. 

Refining  ore  from  dross,  iL  460. 

Reform,  iL  415,  417;  necessity  for,  ii.  421 ;  of  churcfaf 
ii.  421 ;  bishop?)  err  in  resisting,  ii.  417. 

Reformer,  true  spirit  of,  iL  421. 

Reformation  of  fees,  iL  278  ;  of  abuses,  iL  267. 

Rege  inconsolto,  case  of,  iL  513 ;  writs  of,  ii.  514. 

Regimen  of  health,  essay  on,  i.  39 ;  of  the  body,  L  202. 

Registry  of  doubts,  i.  200 ;  uses  of,  i.  200. 

Register  to  keep  copies  of  all  orders,  ii.  481. 

Registen,  directions  to,  in  drawing  up  decrees,  iL  482 ; 
to  be  sworn,  iL  481. 

Rejection  of  natures  from  the  form  of  heat,  iii.  384. 

Religion,  unity  in,  essay  of,  i.  12;  pure  religion,  is  to 
visit  orphans  and  widows,  i.  69 ;  why  religion  should 
protect  knowledge,  L  83  ;  many  stops  in  its  state  to 
the  course  of  invention,  i.  99 ;  the  most  sovereign 
medicine  to  alter  the  will,  L  105 ;  impeiliment  of  the 
heathen  and  superatition  to  knowledge,  i.  95;  of 
the  Turkish,  L  95 ;  alteration  of,  by  Elizabeth,  iL 
245  ;  advice  upon,  by  whom,  ii.  377 ;  anabaptist,  iL 
314  ;  propagation  of  the  Mohammedan,  iL  314  ;  de- 
fensive wars  for,  are  just,  ii.  202 ;  propositions  for  a 
college  for  controveraies  in,  ii.  241 ;  its  three  decli- 
nations, L  244;  revealed,  i.  239;  advantage  of  phi- 
losophy to,  i.  176  ;  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  ii.  1 89 ;  toleration  recom- 
mended, iL  1 89 ;  opinion  that  time  will  fadlitateNre- 
formation  of,  in  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  of  Turks,  ii.  438  ; 
encouragement  of,  iL  476. 

Religion  and  philosophy  prejudiced  by  being  commixed 
together,  L  195. 
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Religious  cenBixre,  monUits',  ii.  418. 

Religious  contToreny,  errors  in,  iL  414;  style  of, 
ii.413. 

Religious  war,  questions  in,  ii.  444. 

Religious  sects,  effects  of  extirpating  by  Tiolence  set 
forth  in  the  fable  of  Diomedes,  i.  300. 

Remembrances  of  the  king's  declaration  touching  Lord 
Coke,  ii.  600 ;  for  the  king,  before  his  going  into 
Scotland,  ii.  537. 

Remedies  against  the  sirens,  L  31 3. 

Remains,  physiological,  ii.  455. 

Report  of  the  Spanish  grievances,  ii.  193;  of  Lopez's 
treason,  ii.  194 ;  order  for  confirmed,  it  482. 

Reports,  Coke's  faults  in,  not  his  own,  ii.  499 ;  letter 
to  the  king  touching  a  retractation  by  Lord  Coke  of 
some  parts  of  his,  ii.  498. 

Reporters,  advice  to  appoint  sound  lawyers  to  be,  iL 
232. 

Reputation,  essay  on  honour  and,  i.  57. 

Requests,  against  the  court  of,  ii  514. 

Residence  of  clergy,  examination  of,  iL  428. 

Residents,  non,  evils  of,  ii.  428. 

Restless  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  iL  108. 

Respects,  essay  on,  and  ceremonies,  i.  56. 

Restitution,  L  301 ;  letter  touching,  iL  462. 

Restorative  drink,  on,  ii.  467. 

Retreats,  honourable,  no  ways  inferior  to  brave  charges, 
iL208. 

Retrenchment  of  delays  in  equity,  ii.  471. 

Revealed  religion,  i.  239. 

Revenge,  memorable  defence  of  the,  under  Sir  Richard 
Greenvil,  when  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  ii. 
210;  essay  of,  L  14. 

Revenue,  grants  of,  ii.  473. 

Revenues  of  the  crown  must  be  preserved,  iL  388. 

Revolt,  the  laws  as  to,  ii.  364. 

Revocation  of  uses,  case  of,  iii.  280. 

•Reward,  amplitude  of,  encourages  labour,  L  184. 

Rhetoric,  L  215;  too  early  taught  in  universities,  L 
186 ;  tropes  of,  L  180 ;  imaginative  reason  the  sub- 
ject of,  i.  207;  compared  by  Plato  to  cookery,  L 
216 ;  its  sophisms,  L  217. 

Rheum,  break&st  a  preservative  against,  iL  466. 

Rhubarb,  its  property,  iL  14 ;  contrary  operations  of, 
ii.  9. 

Richard  III.,  enormities  committed  by,  L  314. 

Richardson's,  Mr.  Seijeant,  excuse  for  the  place  of 
speaker  not  accepted  by  the  king,  ii.  284 ;  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  excuse,  iL  284. 

Riches,  essay  on,  L  42 ;  the  poet's  saying  of,  i.  73 ; 
Mr.  Bettenham's  opinion  of,  i.  121 ;  when  treasure 
adds  greatness  to  a  srate,  iL  226 ;  excess  of,  makes 
men  slothful  and  effeminate,  iL  227 ;  greatness  too 
often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222,  226 ;  the  great  monarchies 
had  their  foundations  in  poverty,  as  Persia,  Sparta, 
Macedonia,  Rome,  Turkey,  ii.  157,  226. 

Rice  should  be  cultivated  in  new  plantations,  i.  41 . 

Right  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Rimenant,  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  by  the  states-general,  chiefly  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  Colonels  Norris 
and  Stuart,  ii.  207. 

Riot  at  Essex  House,  iL  357. 

Ripening  of  drink  before  time,  iL  89. 

Rivers,  navigable,  great  help  to  trade,  iL  387. 

Robe  of  mercy,  the  white,  iL  319. 

Roberts,  Jack,  his  answer  to  his  tailor,  L  109;  his 
saying  respecting  a  marriage,  L  1 14. 

Rock  rubies,  the  exudation  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rolls,  decrees  drawn  at  the,  iL  482 ;  examination  of 
court,  iL  464. 


Rome,  practice  of  the  church  of,  L  58 ;  flourished  moet 
under  learned  governors,  i.  1 65 ;  the  perfection  of 
government  of,  and  learning  contemporaneous,  L 166. 

Roman  emperors'  titles,  ii.  266. 

Roman  law  of  homicide,  ii.  297. 

Roman  unguent,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Roman  prntors,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Romans,  the  most  open  of  any  state  to  receive  strangers 
into  their  body,  i.  37 ;  granted  the  jus  dvitatis  to 
families,  cities,  and  sometimes  nations,  L  37 ;  always 
foremost  to  assist  their  confederates,  i.  38  ;  the  only 
states  that  were  good  commixtures,  iL  140;  liberal 
of  their  naturalizations,  iL  140;  which  Machiavel 
judged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  their  em- 
pire, ii.  140;  theb  four  degrees  of  freedom  and  na- 
turalisation, iL  141,  170;  their  union  with  the  La- 
tins, ii.  155;  after  the  social  war  their  naturalization 
of  the  Latins,  ii.  155 ;  naturalization  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Grauls,  and  the  reason  for  it,  ii.  224 ;  their 
empire  received  no  diminution  in  territory  until 
Jovinianus,  iL  223 ;  shortly  afterwards  it  became  a 
carcass  for  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  world,  ii.  223 ; 
four  of  their  kings  lawgivers,  iL  234. 

Roory,  Owny  Mac,  Chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Leinster, 
iL  351. 

Roots,  more  nourishing  than  leaves,  ii.  14;  of  trees,  ii. 
86 ;  three  cubits  deep,  ii.  88. 

Roses,  preparation  of  artificial  for  smell,  ii.  466. 

Rose-leaves,  preserving  of  colour  and  smell  of,  ii.  55. 

Rose-water,  virtue  of,  ii.  127. 

Rubies,  rock,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  ii.  7. 

Rules  for  a  chancellor,  ii.  471. 

Rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  laws,  ilL  219. 

Rust,  turning  metals  to,  ii.  460,  461. 

Rustics,  why  Pan  the  god  of,  L  291. 

Rutland,  examination  of  Roger,  Earl  of,  ii.  371. 

Sabbath,  the,  L  175. 

Sabines,  their  mixture  with  the  Romans,  iL  140. 

Sabioian,  the   successor  of  Gregory,  persecuted    his 

memory  for  his  injustice  to  heathen  antiquity,  L 

98. 
Sacrifice.    No  sacrifice  without  salt,  a  positive  precept 

of  the  old  law,  ii.  239  ;  its  moral,  iL  239. 
Saffron,  the  preparing  of,  iL  466 ;  a  few  grains  wfll 

tincture  a  tun  of  water,  i.  89. 
Saffron  flowers,  distilled,  good  for,  ii.  128. 
Saggi  Morali,  the  Italian  title  of  the  essays,  L  5. 
Salamander,  touching  the,  ii.  118. 
Salique  law,  saying  respecting,  L  117. 
Salisbury,  Owen,  notorious  robber,  iL  336. 
Sal,  as  to  its  sepsration  from  metal,  iL  460. 
Salt,  history  of,  iii.  466. 
Salt  of  lead,  or  sulphur,  mixing  of,  ii.  460. 
Salt  water,  experiments  on,  ii.  7;  dulcoration  of,  iL 

121. 
Samuel  sought  David  in  the  field,  L  208. 
Sanctuary,  the  privileges  of,  L  326. 
Sand,  of  the  nature  of  glass,  ii.  105 ;  better  than  earth 

for  straining  water,  ii.  7 ;  liquor  leaveth  its  saltness 

if  strained  through,  ii.  7 ;  differences  between  earth 

and,  iL  7. 
Sandys,  Lord  William,  confession  of,  ii.  371 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Sapientia  Veterum,  L  272. 
San,  Josepho,  invades  Ireland  with  Spanish  forces  in 

1580,  u.  260. 
Sanquhar,  Lord,  charge  against,  on  his  arraignment,  iL 

311. 
Sap  of  trees,  ii.  87. 
Sapientia  Veterum,  opinions  upon,  by  Sandys  and 

Tenison,  L  272. 
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Sarah's  laughtrr  an  image  of  natural  naaon,  L  339. 

Satiety,  meats  that  induce,  iL  46. 

Saturn,  L  296 ;  ii.  679. 

SaviPa,  Mr.,  opinion  respecting  poets,  i.  ill. 

Savil,  Sir  Henry,  letter  to,  L  104;  answer  to  Coranus, 
L  117. 

Savoy,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
ii.  S48. 

Savages,  the  proper  conduct  towards  them  in  planta- 
tions, i.  41. 

Saviour's  (our)  first  show  of  his  power,  i.  176. 

Scale,  nature  of  notes  of,  iL  2A. 

Scaling  ladder  of  the  intellect,  iiL  519. 

Sealiger's  siith  sense,  ii.  91. 

Scammony,  strong  medicine,  ii.  9. 

Scandal)  charge  against  Sir  J.  Wentworth  for,  ii. 
807. 

Scarlet,  touching  the  dye  of,  iL  123. 

Seant  of  dogs  almost  a  sense  by  itself,  ii.  93. 

Schoolmen.  Cymini  sectores,  L  55;  the  origin  of 
their  cobwebs,  L  70 ;  incorporated  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy into  the  Christian  religion,  L  97;  saying 
of  them  by  the  bishops  at  the  council  at  Trent,  L 
123. 

Schools,  too  many  grammar,  iL  241. 

Science,  authors  in,  ought  to  be  consuls,  and  not 
dictators,  i.  172 ;  error  of  over-early  reducing  into 
methods  and  arts,  L  173;  badges  of  false,  L  170; 
the  strength  uf,  is  in  the  union  of  its  parte,  i. 
171. 

Sciences,  want  of  invention  in  professors  of,  L  174; 
errors  in  the  formation  of,  i.  173;  confederacy  of, 
with  the  imagination,  L  172;  imaginary,  L  199; 
growth  of,  checked  by  dedication  of  colleges  to  pro- 
fessions, L  185. 

Sciences  and  arts,  invention  in,  deficient,  L  207. 

Scientific  efforts,  on  the  combination  and  succession 
of,  iL  557. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Livy'a  saying  of  him,  L  48« 

Scire  facias,  when  awanled,  iL  484. 

Scotchmen,  the  statute  for  voiding  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, L  343;  speech  on  the  naturalization  of,  ii. 
150. 

Scotch  skinck,  how  made,  ii.  14. 

Scotland,  its  state  during  Queen  Elisabeth,  iL  248; 
as  to  union  with,  iL  383 ;  truce  with,  i.  326 ;  Perkin 
Warbeck's  reception  in,  L  356;  king  of,  ravages 
Nortliumberland,  L  358;  preparations  for  a  war 
with,  L  361;  peace  with,  L  364;  suggestion  of 
courts  for  the  borders  of,  iL  143 ;  the  points  wherein 
the  nations  were  united,  iL  143;  external  points 
of  separation  with,  iL  144;  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with,  iL  146;  commissioner's  certificate  of 
union  with,  iL  149 ;  argument  respecting  the  post- 
nati  of,  ii.  166;  diacouiae  of  the  happy  union  with, 
ii.  138  ;  considerations  touching  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and,  ii.  143. 

Scotland  and  England,  union  of,  ii.  453,  454. 

Scotus,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  Bald,  L  1 14. 

Scribonianus,  answer  of  his  freedman  to  the  fraedman 
of  Claudius,  L  112. 

Scripture,  no  deficiency  in,  L  244;  interpretation  of, 
methodical  and  aolute,  L  241 ;  interpretation  of,  L 
241. 

Scriptures  exhort  us  to  study  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  L  176 ;  meditations  on,  L  71 ;  do  not  restrain 
science,  L  83,  98 ;  honour  the  name  of  the  inventp 
ors  of  mudic  and  works  in  metal,  L  98. 

Scylla,  fable  of,  an  image  of  contentious  learning,  i. 
171 ;  the  fiction  of  an  emblem  of  the  preeent  phi- 
losophy, L  87. 


Scylla  and  Icarus,  or  the  middle  way,  L  309. 

Sm,  lord  admira]*s  right  of  determining  as  to  ads  oom- 
mitted  on  the  high,  iL  502;  the  commandment  of 
it  one  of  the  points  of  true  greatness  in  a  slatfl,  iL 
223;  different  clearness  of  the,  iL  90;  importance 
of  the  mastery  of  it,  L  38 ;  great  effects  of  battles 
by,  L  38;  ebb  and  flow  of,  iiL  5S3;  motiona  of,  ara 
only  five,  iii.  523 ;  the  great  six-honra  diurnal  mo- 
tion principally  treated,  iii.  523 ;  motions  of  cur- 
rents do  not  contradict  the  notion  of  a  natoral  and 
catholic  motion  of  the  sea,  iii.  523 ;  grand  diurnal 
motion  not  one  of  elevation  or  depression,  iiL  534 ; 
elevated  all  over  the  world  at  equinoxes,  and  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  iiL  534 ;  objections  to  the  o|M- 
nion  that  the  diurnal  motion  is  a  progressive  one, 
from  the  fact  that  in  some  places  wells  have  simul- 
taneous motions  with  the  sea,  and  firem  the  htct  thai 
waters  are  raised  and  depressed  simultaneously  on 
the  shore  of  Europe  and  Florida,  considered,  iiL 
524,  525;  ebb  and  flow  of,  from  what  cause  it 
arises,  'uL  525 ;  whence  arises  the  reciprocal  adion 
of  tides  once  in  six  hours,  iiL  528 ;  explanatioo  of 
the  difference  of  tides  connected  with  the  moon's 
motion,  iii.  529. 

Sea-fish  put  in  fresh  waters,  iL  94. 

Sea-shore,  wells  on,  iL  7. 

Sea-weed,  ii.  76. 

Sea  or  other  water,  colour  of,  ii.  120. 

Seas,  rolling  and  breaking  of  the,  ii.  121. 

Scsis,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  ii.  144^ 

Seasons,  pestilential,  iL  57 ;  prognostics  of  peatiieniial, 
iL  91. 

Secrecy,  a  great  means  of  obtaining  suits,  L  54. 

Secret  properties,  iL  136. 

Sects,  the  greatest  vicissitude.  L  39 ;  the  two  properties 
of  new  sects  to  supplant  authority,  to  give  license 
to  pleasures,  L  61 ;  the  three  plantations,  L  61 ;  di- 
veraities  of,  L  200 ;  religious,  effect  of  extirpating 
by  violence,  L  300i 

Sedition  and  troubles,  essay  of,  L  22. 

Seed,  what  age  is  best,  iL  88;  producing  peiiiBct 
plants  without,  iL  76. 

Seeds,  most,  leave  their  husks,  ii.  86. 

Self,  essay  of  wisdom  for  a  man's  self,  L  31. 

Self-love  maketh  men  unprofitable  like  the  nardaaoa, 
L288. 

Self-revelation,  L  234. 

Selden,  John,  to  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  iL  530. 

Senators,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177. 

Seneca,  L  210,  319;  ii.  435;  Nero's  opinion  of  his 
sty  le,  L  111;  his  saying  of  Cesar,  L  1 15 ;  hisaaying 
of  death,  L  12;  on  prosperity  and  adveraity,  L  14; 
his  prophecy  of  America,  L  43 ;  why  his  fame  laats, 
i.  57 ;  his  saying  on  anger,  i.  59 ;  his  description  of 
Cesar,  ii.  234;  government  of  Rome  by,  L  166. 

Senna,  how  windiness  taken  from,  iL  10. 

Sense,  Scaliger's  sixth,  iL91;  imagination  imk^fiTy 
the  force  of  the,iL  107. 

Sensss,  reportere  to  the  mind,  L  162 ;  greatest  of  the 
pleasures  of  the,  iL  91;  spiritual  apecies  which  al^ 
feet  the,  iL  128. 

Sentences,  collection  of,  oot  of  the  Mimi  of  Publius,  L 
127,  128 ;  out  of  some  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings^  L 
139—131. 

Sentient  bodies,  harmony  of,  with  insentient,  i.  413. 

Sequela  chartarum,  L  100. 

Sequestration,  where  granted,  iL  481 ;  of  spedfie 
lands,  ii.  481. 

Separation  of  bodies  by  weight,  iL  8 ;  of  metals  u^ 
minerals,  ii.  460. 
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Bepolchre,  flies  get  dcirable  in  tmberi  ii  24. 

Serjeants,  care  in  roridng ,  it  379. 

Sermonee  fideles,  the  tiUe  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
Eaaayt,  i.  5. 

Seqwnt,  meditattens  on  the  wkdom  of,  ii  07. 

^▼eras,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  his  friendship  for  Plantianus, 
i.  34 ;  his  chamctery  i.  48)  saying  of  him,  i.  113; 
Rome  governed  bj,  i.  165. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  anecdotes  of  them,  L 
119. 

Sewers,  suit  for  the  commission  of,  ii.  485. 

Sexes,  different  in  plants,  ii.  81. 

Sextus  v..  Pope,  character  of,  ii.  212. 

Sextos  Quinttts,  a  learned  pope,  who  excelled  in  go- 
vernment, i.  165. 

Shadows,- experiment  touching,  ii.  121. 

Shame  cavseih  blushing,  ii.  96. 

Shaw,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Latin  edition 
of  the  Essays,  I  6. 

Shell,  experiment  touching  the  casting  of,  in  some 
creatures,  iL  98. 

Shellfish,  touching,  ii.  120. 

Sheen  Pslaoe,  burning  of,  t  868. 

Sheep,  Gate's  saying  of,  ii.  370 ;  nature  of,  iL  102. 

Sheriffs  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  379 ;  their  attendance 
upon  the  judges  a  civility,  and  of  use,  ii  379. 

Shipboiiding,  art  of,  in  England,  ii.  383. 

Shot,  the  effect  of,  on  powder,  ii.  8. 

Showers,  when  they  do  good,  ii.  87. 

Sextus  Quintos,  feigned  tale  of^  L  1 12. 

Sibylla,  burning  two,  doubled  the  price  of  the  other 
book,  i.  77. 

SieknesB,  Dr.  Johnson's  <^miion  of  the  three  things 
material  in,  i.  122. 

Sicknesses,  winter  and  summer,  ii.  57. 

Sight,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  1 19 ;  cause  of  dim- 
ness in  the,  ii  91. 

SIgismond,  Prince  of  Trsmylvania,  the  revolt,  from 
the  Turks  of  Transylvsnia,  Wallachia,  and  Molda- 
via under,  ii  166. 

Silk,  a  likely  commodity  in  new  plantations,  i  41. 

Silver,  weight  of  in  water,  ii  464 ;  and  tin,  mixture 
of,  ii.  456 ;  rasking,  ii  457 ;  incorporates  with  cop- 
per, ii  459 ;  exportation  ai,  ii.  283. 

Simon,  the  priest^  imprisoned  for  life,  i  825. 

Simnell,  personates  Edward  Plantagenet,  i  320;  is 
taken  to  Ireland,  i  321 ;  his  entry  into  Dublin  as 
Edward  VI.,  i.  321 ;  crowned  in  Dublin,  i  323 ; 
taken  prisoner  in  Newark,  i  325 ;  made  a  seullion 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  i  325. 

Snaonides's  veply  when  asked  what  be  thought  of 
God,  i  120. 

Simulation  and  diasimuhition,  essay  of,  i  14. 

Single  life^  marriage  and,  essay  of,  i  16. 

Sirens,  or  pleasures,  i  312. 

Sister  of  giants,  or  feme,  i  294. 

Situation,  a  fit  situation  necessary  for  the  greatness  of 
a  sUte,  ii.  222,  228;  excellent  situatiOQ  of  Egypt, 
ii  228;  of  Babylon,  although  the  sovereignties 
alter,  the  seat  of  the  monaidi  remanis  there,  ii 
228;  Alexander  the  Great  chose  Babylon  for  his 
seat,  ii  228;  of  Penia,  ii.  229;  of  Constantinople, 
ii229. 

Skin,  experiments  touching  the  castmg  of  tli%  ii.  98. 

Skins,  Chinese  paint  their,  ii.  99. 

Skull,  experiment  touching,  ii.  101. 

Sleep,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100 ;  cold  preventeth, 
ii.  100 ;  great  nourishment  to  bodies,  ii  100 ;  some 
noises  help,  ii  100 ;  nourishment  of,  ii  16. 

Sleep  all  winter,  touching  craatores  that,  ii  128. 

Sleeps,  post-meridian,  ii  16. 
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Small,  tririal  things,  the  consideration  of  not  below 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  ii.  .559. 

Smell,  preparations  of  artificial  roses  for,  ii  466. 

Smells,  touching  sweet,  ii  112;  corporeal  substance 
o^  ii  112;  experiment  touching,  ii  58. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  his  accusation,  ii  341. 

Snakes  have  venomous  teeth,  ii.  101. 

Sneezing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  90 ;  Goihea  pepper 
causes,  ii  127. 

Snow,  dissolves  fastest  opon  the  sea-coast,  i  102 ;  ae- 
cret  warmth  of,  ii  92. 

Snows,  effect  of  lying  long,  ii.  87. 

Soccage,  heir  in,  when  he  may  reject  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  law,  ii.  489. 

Society,  aversion  to,  is  like  a  savage  beast,  i  33 ;  na- 
ture of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i  95. 

Socrstes,  i  188,  208, 210 ;  excellent,  though  deformed, 
i  49 ;  full  of  ostentstion,  i  57 ;  his  saying  when 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  the  wisest  man  of  Greece, 
i  120 ;  lus  opinion  of  Hersclitus  the  obscure,  i  120 ; 
Cicero's  complaint  against,  for  separating  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  i  201 ;  Hippias's  diipute  with,  on  his 
sordid  instsnces,  i  188;  the  accusation  against, 
was  under  the  basest  of  tyrants,  i  166 ;  his  iionical 
doubting  to  be  avoided,  i  174 ;  Anytus's  accusation 
against,  i  164;  Plato's  comparison  of,  to  gallipots, 
i  168.  . 

Soils,  different  for  different  trees,  ii  87;  some  put 
forth  odorate  herbs,  ii.  128. 

Soisson,  Count,  spophthegm  of,  i  107. 

Soldiers,  the  fitness  of  every  subject  to  make  a  soldier, 
a  point  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  ii  228. 

Sole  government  of  bishops,  error  of,  ii.  423. 

Solitude,  saying  respecting  delight  in,  i  33 ;  magna 
civitas,  magna  solitude,  i  33 ;  a  miserable  solitude 
to  want  true  friends,  i  33. 

Solomon,  said  to  have  written  a  natural  history,  i  82 ; 
natural  history  by,  ii.  74;  hb  saying  respecting 
business,  i  56 ;  his  praising  a  just  man  losing  his 
cause,  i  58 ;  his  novelty,  i  60 ;  his  panbles,  iii  222 ; 
bis  observstions  on  the  mind  of  man,  i  162 ;  an 
example  of  wisdom,  i  176 ;  humility  of,  i  176. 

Solomon's  house,  plan  to  erect  one,  as  modelled  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  u.  463. 

Solon,  his  answer  as  to  the  best  laws,  i  167 ;  answers 
of  his,  i  113,  118,120, 125;  his  speech  to  Croesus, 
i  37 ;  his  laws  spoken  of  in  grmmmai^-echools,  ii. 
231,  284;  had  a  spirit  of  reviver,  though  often  op- 
pressed, often  restored,  ii  234 ;  his  answer  to  CroD- 
sus's  showing  his  riches,  ii  157, 225. 

Solution  of  metals,  qualities  of  metals  should  be  ae- 
certained,  ii  460. 

Somerset,  heads  of  the  charge  against  Robert,  Earl  of, 
ii  516;  respecting  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  manage 
ment  in  the  case  of  his  arraignment,  ii  516 ;  letter 
to  the  king  about,  ii  326 ;  letter  from  Sir  T.  Over- 
bury,  ii  509;  charge  against,  ii.  321;  his  case, 
questions  for  the  judges  in,  ii  516;  questions  for 
tlie  king's  council  in,  ii  616;  his  business  and 
charge,  with  his  majesty's  apostyles,  ii.  517;  his 
examination,  letter  to  thie  king  about,  ii  331. 

Somerset,  Frances,  Countess  of,  charge  against,  ii 
315 ;  charge  against,  for  poisoning  Sir  T.  Ovobtt- 
ry,ii318. 

Soothsayer,  Egyptian,  worked  upon  Antanins's.mind, 
ii  129. 

Sorrel,  nature  of,  ii  88. 

Soul,  nature  of  the,  i  205;  knowledge  of,  appendices 
to,  i  206. 

Sound,  carried  ferther  on  water  than  land,  ii  86; 
reasons  for  inquiring  into  the  tlieory  of,  iii  635 ;  of 
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its  genantion  and  the  6nt  pereoMion,  iu.  535; 
whether  ita  form  is  any  local  anid  peroepttbla  motion 
of  the  air,  UL  535;  three  experimenta  wherein 
aoond  ia  generated  contrarilj  to  the  perceptible  vath 
tion  of  the  air,  iiL  536 ;  ia  generated  by  percus- 
aiona,  iii.  536;  air  required  for  its  generation, 
iiL  536 ;  whether  flame  would  suffice  instead  of  air, 
iiL  536 ;  lasting  of,  and  ita  perishing,  iiL  537 ; 
confusion  and  perturbations  of  sounds,  iii.  637; 
compared  with  light,  why  many  visHilea  seen  at 
once  do  not  confound  one  another,  and  many 
sounds  beard  at  once  do,  iii.  537 ;  of  the  variety  d 
bodiea  yielding  it,  inatruments  producing  it,  iiL  640  ; 
apeciea  of  aouoda,  iiL  540 ;  circumstancea  regulating 
the  pitch  in  varioiia  aononnis  bodiea,  iiL  540; 
multiplication,  majoration,  diminution,  and  fraction 
of,  iiL  540;  time  in  which  its  generation,  extinction, 
and  tranamiasion,  are  eflbcted,  iiL  543 ;  less  quick- 
ly tranaraitted  than  light,  iiL  543 ;  of  its  affinity 
with  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  carried, 
iiL  543 ;  aids  and  impedimenta  of,  stay  of,  iiL  538 ; 
diveraity  of  mediums  of,  iiL  538 ;  and  hearing, 
history  and  first  inquisition  of,  iiL  535;  commu- 
nion of  the  air  percussed  with  the  ambient  air  and 
bodiea,  iii.  544 ;  penetration  of,  iiL  538 ;  whether 
heard  under  water,  iiL  538;  whether  it  can  be 
generated  except  there  be  air  between  the  percuss- 
ing and  percussed  body,  iiL  538 ;  carriage,  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  of  the  area  it  fills,  iii.  539;  com- 
pared with  light,  the  former  may  be  conveyed  in 
curved  linea,  iiL  539. 

Sounds,  water  may  be  the  medium  of,  iL  107 ;  passage 
and  interception  of^  iL  37 ;  mixture  of,  ii.  38 ;  m*- 
joration  oi^  iL  31 ;  the  motion  of,  iL  36 ;  how  the 
figure  through  which  aounds  pass  vary  the,  iL  38 ; 
melioration  of,  ii.  39 ;  spiritual  and  fine  nature  of, 
ii.  44 ;  do  not  mako  impressions  on  air,  ii.  44 ;  the 
reflection  o(  iL  40 ;  generation  and  perishing  of, 
iL  44 ;  antipathy  or  sympathy  of,  ii.  43 ;  imitation 
of,  iL  39 ;  cauaea  of  variation  in,  ii.  38  ;  conserva- 
tion and  dilatation  o(  iL  28 ;  nullity  and  entity  of^  ii. 
36 ;  exility  and  damps  of^  iL  29 ;  dilatation  of,  ii. 
29;  created  without  air,  iL  29;  carriage  of,  to 
(Ustance,  iL  32 ;  quality  and  inequality  of,  ii,  32 ; 
communication  o^  iL  33 ;  loudness  or  softness  of, 
ii.  33;  go  lartheat  in  the  forelines,  iL  36;  the 
medium  ol^  ii.  37 ;  lasting  and  perishing  of,  ii.  36 ; 
in  inanimate  bodiea,  ii.  35 ;  exterior  and  interior, 
iL  34 ;  in  waters,  iL  33 ;  dii&rent  aorta  of,  iL  24 ; 
atrange  aecret  in,  iL  35 ;  and  air,  ii.  28 ;  motbn  of, 
iL  28 ;  caoae  of,  iL  8 ;  cold  weather  beet  for,  iL  39. 

Southampton,  Eari  of,  hia  examination  afler  his 
arraignment,  ii.  373 ;  confession  o^  iL  352. 

Southern  wind,  healthfulneas  of  the,  iL  106. 

Sovereignty,  of  the  king's,  iL  276. 

Spalato,  Archbiahop,  Bishop  Andrews's  opinion  of 
him,  L  12K 

Spaniards,  ill  suooeas  of  their  encounters  with  the 
Engliah,  ii.  200,  207;  their  attacks  upon  England, 
iL  206 ;  where  they  once  get  in  they  will  seldom 
be  got  out,  an  erroneoua  observation,  iL  200,  213 ; 
aeem  wiaer  than  they  are,  L  33 ;  do  not  naturalize 
liberally,  L  37 ;  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory,  iL 
195 ;  their  ill  aucoeaaes,  iL  300. 

Spain,  alliance  with,  no  aecurity  againat  ita  ambition, 
iL  214;  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  to  the 
king  of,  ii.  214;  Queen  Elisabeth's  subjects  refuge 
in,  and  conspire  againat  her  person,  iL  215 ;  report 
on  the  grievancea  of  the  merchanta  of,  ii.  193; 
notee  of  a  apeech  concerning  a  war  with,  iL  199  ; 
oonaiderationa  touching  a  war  with,  iL  201 ;  eom- 


paiiaon  of  the  atate  of  England  and  Spsiin  in  1569, 
iL  212;  king  of,  endeavoura  to  alienate  the  King 
of  Scotland  from  Queen  Elisabeth,  ii.  216 ;  aolidta 
an  EngUsh  nobleman  to  rise  againat  her,  iL  216; 
endeavoura  to  take  her  life  by  violence  of  poiaooy 
iL216. 

Sparta,  iealoua  of  imparting  naturalization  to  their 
confederatea,  iL  155;  the  evil  effects  of  it,  iL  155; 
the  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Phaebidaa  drew  a  war  to 
the  walls  o^  ii.  202. 

Spartan  boya,  their  fortitude,  L  105. 

Spartana,  of  small  despatch,  L  32 ;  their  dislike  of 
naturalization  the  cause  of  their  fall,  L  37 ;  their 
state  wholly  framed  for  arma,  L  38 ;  their  forti- 
tude, L  46. 

Species,  visible,  experiment  toudiing,  iL  102. 

Speculum  regale,  work  touching  the  death  of  ibm 
king,  iL  610. 

Speech,  length  and  ornament  of,  to  be  read  for  penn»> 
aion  of  multitudes,  not  for  information  of  lungs,  iL 
143 ;  must  be  either  sweet  or  short,  iL  486 ;  arta 
of,  university  lectures  on,  advice  to  raise  the  pension 
out  of  Uie  Sutton  Estate,  iL  241 ;  in  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Sir  H.  Yelverton,  iL  625;  on 
grievancea  of  commons,  iL  272 ;  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476  ;  on 
taking  place  in  chancery,  iL  471 ;  to  Juatice  Hat- 
ton,  iL  478 ;  to  Sir  J.  Denham,  on  his  being  made 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  iL  477. 

Speeches,  hurt  done  to  men  by  their,  L  24;  long 
speeches  not  fit  for  despatch,  L  32 ;  diflerencca  be- 
tween speech  and  thought,  L  34;  of  a  man's  aelf 
ought  to  be  but  seldom,  L  40;  better  to  deal  bj 
speeches  than  letter,  L  53;  the  three  forma  of 
speaking  which  are  the  style  of  imposture,  L  70; 
notes  of,  on  a  war  with  Spain,  iL  199 ;  on  tiie  natu- 
ralization of  the  Scotch,  iL  150;  on  the  union  of 
laws  with  ScoUand,  iL  158 ;  on  the  poet-nati  of  Scot- 
land, iL  166 ;  drawn  up  for  the  Eari  of  Essex,  ii.  633. 

Spencer,  Hugh,  his  banishment,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown  then  exprasaed, 
iL  178. 

Statement,  legitimate  mode  of,  iiL  534. 

Sphynx,  or  science,  L  309. 

Spiders,  the  poison  of  great,  iL  318 ;  and  fliea  get  a 
sepulchre  in  amber,  tv.  66. 

Spirit,  of  wine,  with  water,  ii.  465 ;  concerning  the 
mode  of  expansion  of  matter  in,  ii.  569 ;  <^  the 
earth,  L  311 ;  of  man  and  of  nature,  how  difileiing, 
L211. 

Spirits,  wine  for  the,  iL  466 ;  bnwelets  to  comfort,  iL 
132 ;  medicines  that  relieve  the,  ii.  99 ;  transmission 
of,  iL  124 ;  emission  of,  in  vapour,  iL  136 ;  flight  of, 
upon  odious  objects,  iL  107 ;  evacuation  of,  iL  92 ; 
next  to  God,  L  175. 

Sponge  and  water,  weight  of,  iL  464. 

Sponges,  the  growth  of^  iL  94. 

Spota  of  grease,  how  to  take  out,  ii.  22. 

Sprat's  notice  of  Bacon,  L  278. 

Springs,  where  generated,  iL  10;  their  powerfiil 
qualitiea,  ii.  463 ;  on  high  hills  the  beat,  ii.  58. 

Sprouting  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

St.  John,  Mr.  OUver,  charge  againat,  for  alander, 
iL303. 

St.  Paul,  apeech  of  himself  and  his  calling,  L  67 ;  the 
use  of  his  learning,  L  176 ;  his  admonition  againat 
vain  philosophy,  L  163. 

Stag,  bone  aometimes  in  the  heart  of  a,  ii.  101. 

Stage,  allusion  to  the  writers  for,  in  Queen  Eli»> 
beth's  time,  ii.  307 ;  beholden  to  love,  L  18. 

Stanching  of  blood,  experiment  on,  iL  18. 
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atuifivrd,  Sir  Willuiin,  rapoiis  of,  il  603. 

Star  Chamber,  against  leyying  damages,  u.  513; 
speech  in  the,  ii.  476 ;  decree  against  duels,  iL  300 ; 
forfeitures  of  the,  iL  388 ;  its  severity  in  suppressing 
force  and  fraud,  ii.  363 ;  formalities  in,  ii.  343. 

Star,  what  is  meant  bj  the  opinion  that  it  b  the 
denser  part  of  its  own  sphere,  ii.  584. 

Stars,  their  beams  have  no  heat,  i.  100 ;  old  ones,  not 
true  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  ii.  582 ; 
question  respecting  the  substance  of,  ii.  585  ;  whe- 
ther kept  alive  by  sustentation,  ii.  587;  whether 
increased  or  lessened,  generated,  extinguished,  ii. 
587  ;  whether,  during  long  lapses  of  ages,  stars  are 
produced  and  decomposed,  ii.  586 ;  should  be  in- 
quired whether  give  light  of  themselves,  or  whether 
received  from  the  sun,  ii.  586;  whether  that  be 
the  true  number  of  them  which  is  visible,  ii.  588 ; 
what  are  the  real  dimensions  of  each  star,  ii  688 ; 
what  data  there  are  for  determining  them,  iL  588 ; 
true  distances  of,  for  determining,  if  possible,  if  not 
comparative  should  be  ascertained,  ii.  689. 

Statute,  reading  on  the,  iii.  295. 

Sbtesmen,  government  most  prosperous  under  learn- 
ed, L  165 ;  the  greatest  have  not  only  seemed  but 
been  religious,  L  70 ;  those  who  ascribe  all  things 
to  their  own  cunning  have  been  counterfeit,  i.  71. 

Stale  of  Europe,  L  282 ;  maxims  in,  that  all  countries 
of  new  acquest  till  settled  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  strength,  iL  212 ;  the  just  estimate 
of  the  power  of  a  state  subject  to  error,  and  that 
error  subject  to  perilous  consequenees,  ii.  222; 
greatness  of,  iL  222,228;  (see  Greatneas ;)  con- 
tained in  the  two  words*  prsmium  and  posna, 
iL  189. 

States,  embassies  to  foreign,  iL  882. 

Statue,  metal,  ii.  456. 

Stature  and  growth,  acceleration  of,  ii.  53. 

Statute  of  Carlisle,  ii.  606. 

Statutes,  accumulation  of,  create  uncertainty  in  law, 
ii.  231 ;  the  reformation  of,  consists  of  four  parti, 
ii.  233 ;  suggestion  for  the  reform  and  recompiling 
of,  iL  233 ;  for  repeal  of,  touching  Scotland  whilst 
the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  iL  233. 

Stephen's  remarks  on  the  publication  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, L  10. 

Stercoratiqn,  help  of  ground,  ii.  79. 

Steward,  Dr.,  letter  concerning,  from  Buckingham  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  ii.  525. 

StiUiddesof  wster,  ii.  10. 

Stillatories,  compression  of  vapours  in,  u.  10. 

Stilpo,  saying  of  him,  L  120. 

StoboBus*s  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107. 

Stoics,  their  bravery  in  seeking  to  extinguish  anger, 
ii.  59. 

Stomach,  the  nature  of  apjpetite  in  the,  il.  112;  a 
secret  for  the,  ii.  472 ;  a  manus  Christi,  for  the, 
iL  470. 

Stone,  in  man's  body,  iL  463 ;  in  a  toad's  head,  iL 
463;  elder  flowers  proper  for  the,  ii.  91 ;  herbs 
which  grow  out  of.  ii.  76 ;  receipt  for  cure  of,  iL 
470 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  ii.  464 ;  exudation  of 
some  are  diamonds,  iL  7. 

Stores  of  tackling,  laying  up,  ii.  883. 

Strsining  water,  difference  where  the  water  rises  or 
fills,  ii.  7. 

Strawberries,  how  to  accelerate  the  growth  of,  ii.  60. 

String-metal,  iL  456. 

Strinirs,  sounds  of  different,  ii.  32 ;  tones  of  different 
sizes  of,  iL  33. 

Stroud's  case,  iL  507. 

Strumpet,  matter  is  like  a  common,  iL  109. 


Studies,  set  hours  proper  for,  not  agreeable,  L  45 ;  essay 
on,  55 ;  their  use,  L  55 ;  they  teach  not  their  own 
use,  L  55. 

Studies  of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learned  from,  L  106. 

Study,  mode  of,  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  179. 

Slutting,  experiment  touching  iL  57. 

Style  of  the  king,  suggestions  relating  to,  iL  145. 

Style  of  religious  controversy,  iL  413. 

Style  of  delivery,  L  214. 

Style,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  L  170. 

Styptic  to  stay  fluxes,  iL  407. 

Styx,  or  league,  L  289 ;  to  swear  by  the  sacrament  xi 
the  ancients,  i.  289. 

Suares,  his  treasonable  letter,  ii.  390. 

Sublimation  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Subsidies,  statutes  of,  ii.  280. 

Subsidy,  speech  on  the  motion  of  a,  ii.  286. 

Substances,  hard  ones  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures^ 
iL  100. 

Subdivision  of  labours,  its  produce  on  the  mind,  L  66. 

Subordinate  magistrates,  iL  293. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  instances  where  they  were 
not  declared,  ii.  251. 

Succession,  hereditary,  iL  424. 

Suckling,  Sir  John,  iL  526. 

Suffocations,  the  roost  dangerous  dieeases  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  mind,  L  33. 

Sugar,  where  found,  ii.  82 ;  experiment  touching,  iL 
116;  with  oil  of  almonds,  iL  466. 

Suggestion  and  preparation,  i.  209. 

Suit,  demurrers  for  discharging  the,  iL  482 ;  pleas  for 
discharging,  ii.  482. 

Suitors,  to  a  minister,  advice  how  to  behave  towards, 
iL  376 ;  essay  on,  L  54 ;  different  motives  for  under- 
talcing  suits,  i.  54 ;  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  ii.  473. 

Suits,  what  sort  of,  dismissed,  iL  480 ;  injunctions  for 
stay  of,  iL  482 ;  commission  o^  advice  to  the  king 
for  reviving,  ii.  520 ;  on  commissions  for  charitable 
uses,  iL  485. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury,  separation  of,  iL  460. 

Sulphur  and  mercury,  experiments  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt, 
history  of,  iii.  466. 

Sulpitius  Oalba's  persuasions  for  the  Romans  to  war 
with  the  late  Philip,  King  of  Maoedon,  H.  204. 

Summer,  great  droughts  in,  ii.  109. 

Summary  philosophy,  its  principles,  L  196. 

Sun,  magnetical  of  moisture,  iL  19;  hotter  when  be- 
tween clouds  than  in  the  open  sky,  L  100 ;  pheno- 
mena in  the  year  790,  and  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Cssar,  ii.  582. 

Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  their  relative 
situations  doubted  by  the  ancients,  ii.  579. 

Sunbeams,  heat  by  reflection,  L  101 ;  collection  of, 
multiplies  heat,  L  101 ;  their  effect,  L  101. 

Superfcetation,  how  it  comes,  ii.  75. 

Superficial  learning,  conceit  of,  L  182. 

Supematation  of  bodies,  ii.  107. 

Superflexion  of  echoes,  ii.  107. 

Superstition,  its  efiect,  i.  46 ;  as  powerful  as  custom, 
L  46 ;  great  opponent  to  natural  philosophy,  L  97 ; 
essay  of,  L  25. 

Superstitions  and  natural  causes,  i.  188. 

Superstitious  divination,  L  206. 

Suplicavit,  upon  what  granted,  ii.  484. 

Supply,  speech  concerning  the  king's,  iL  281. 

Surplice,  ii.  426. 

Suss,  the  winter  parlour  of  the  King  of  Persia,  ii.  228. 

Suspicion,  essay  on,  i.  40 ;  ignorance,  its  cause,  i.  40. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  advice  to  the  king  touching  his  estate  de- 
vised for  founding  the  Charter  House,  iL  239 ;  hie 
hospital,  iL  463. 
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Sweat,  experimeiiti  touching,  n.  95 ;  potrefied  mdl  of, 
ii.  126;  use  of  restraining,  iL  16. 

Sweating  aickness,  i.  317. 

Sweata,  of  different  men,  ii.  8 ;  cold  often  mortal,  ii.  96. 

Swelling  and  dilatation  in  boiling,  ii  118. 

Swiftness,  i.  205. 

Swisses,  first  ruined  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  157, 
226 ;  the  ruin  of  Louis  XII. ;  affairs  in  Italy  in  re- 
▼enge  of  a  scorn  put  upon  them  by  him,  iL  157 — 
226 ;  in  them  the  authority  of  iron  over  gold,  ii.  226 ; 
the  reputation  of  their  arms,  ii.  226. 

Sylla,  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome,  ii.  234 ;  hb  three 
singularities,  ii.  234 ;  Cicero's  attribute  to  him,  ii. 
234 ;  his  friendship  to  Pompey,  L  34 ;  his  choioe  of 
a  name,  i.  46. 

Sympathy  of  mind  and  body,  i.  202. 

Sympathy  and  antipathy,  secret  virtue  o^  ii.  132,  134; 
of  plants,  ii.  67  ;  of  things,  iii.  465. 

Sympathy,  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  ii.  22 ;  in- 
duration by,  ii.  116. 

Sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  ii.  137. 

Syrups,  clarifying  of,  ii.  8. 

System,  whether  there  be  difl&rent  centres  around  the, 
theoriea  of  Tycho  and  Galileo,  ii.'580;  may  exist 
consistently  with  opinions  that  the  earth  revolves, 
and  that  planets  are  solid,  ii.  576. 

Tacitts,  i.  283 ;  his  observation  on  Augustus  Cesar, 
i.  161  ;  his  observation  as  to  the  obscurity  of  learned 
men,  i.  167;  his  account  of  Vibulenus  the  actor,  i. 
218;  his  wise  opinion,  i.  1 96 ;  his  character  of  Ner- 
va,  i.  177;  his  exposition  of  the  eastern  prophecy 
in  Vespasian's  time,  i.  43 ;  account  of  Muaianus,  L 
57;  saying  of,  changes,  ii.  501;  his  works  breathe 
more  living  observation  of  manners  than  those  of 
Ariittotle  and  Plato,  ii.  549. 

Tackling,  a  store  of,  should  be  laid  up  against  time  of 
need,  ii.  383. 

Talbot,  William,  charge  againat,  ii.  389 ;  hii  ofience, 
ii.  389. 

Talk,  but  a  tinkltog  cjmbaJ  where  then  ia  no  love,  L  33. 

Taste,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  91. 

Taxes  and  imports,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  it  146  ;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Taxes,  people  overlaid  with,  not  valiant,  ii.  165 ;  levied 
by  consent,  abate  men's  courage  less,  ii.  165. 

Teeth,  on  edge,  iL  30 ;  snakes  have  venomous,  ii.  101 ; 
experiment  touching  the  tenderness  of  the,  ii.  9 1 ; 
have  sense,  ii.  101 ;  some  beasts  have  no  u(^r,  iL 
101;  experiment  touching  hard  substances  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures  and,  iL  100;  marrow  of, 
iL  101. 

Telesius,  touching  cold,  ii.  19 ;  opinion  of,  concerning 
light  in  air,  iL  584  ;  philosophy  of,  i.  435. 

Tell  us,  representing  base  counsellors,  L  288. 

Tenison,  Archbishop,  his  opinion  of  Sapientia  Vete- 
rum,  L  272  ;  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  es- 
says, i.  5 ;  his  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  CsBsara,  i. 
284  ;  opinion  of  Playfer,  L  277,  279. 

Tensure,  motion  upon,  ii.  8. 

Temperance,  the  virtue  of  prosperity,  L  14. 

Tenures,  Low's  case  of,  iii.  276 ;  not  regal  only,  ii. 
274 ;  no  spur  of  honour,  ii.  274. 

Tenures  and  wards,  speech  on,  iL  273. 

Terebration  of  trees,  iL  65. 

Territory,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  largeneaa  of, 
ii.  222 ;  large  countries  often  rather  a  burden  than 
strength,  ii.  223 ;  illustrated  by  Alexander  and  the 
Roman  empire,  ii.  223 ;  greatneaa  of,  when  it  adds 
strength,  iL  224. 


I  Thales,  a*  he  looked  on  the  start,  feO  in  tbe 

saying  thereon,  i.  1 1 1 ;  his  theory  that  water  is  the 
prime  element,  L  438 ;  his  monopoly  of  olives,  iL  89. 

Thebes,  invested  by  Phosbidaa  insidioiisly,  iL  202 ;  <!»• 
crees  on  a  war  even  to  the  walls  of  Spaita,  iL  202. 

Themistocles,  pertinent  answer  oi,L  1 68 ;  his  sajlng 
respecting  the  difference  between  speech  and  thought, 
L  34 ;  his  speech  on  being  asked  to  ■  tonch  a  lute,  i 
36  ;  made  Xerxea  quit  Greece  by  a  falae  report,  L 
62  ;  saying  and  reply  of  hia,  L  109,  116,  118. 

Tfaeodoaius,  saying  of,  iL  473 ;  his  anawer  to  e  suitor, 
L114. 

Theogenea,  his  moral  veraea,  ilL  222. 

Theokigy,  natural,  the  oontemplaiioa  of  God  in  his 
creatures,  L  194. 

Theological  tracts,  iL  405. 

Theories  and  oommon  notions  to  be  done  awaj  with, 
opinions,  L  433 ;  universal,  the  invention  of,  by  per- 
sons ignorant  of  particulaia,  iL  548 ;  of  aattooomon, 
the  object  of  the,  ii.  575. 

Thomas,  St,  the  largest  heart  of  the  school  divioea,  iL 
205;  his  definition  of  a  just  cause  of  war,  ii.  205. 

Thorough  lights  in  the  world,  L  191. 

Thorpe's  case,  observations  upon,  iL  527. 

Thoughts  accord  with  inclination,  L  45 ;  men  who 
place  their  thoughts  without  themselves  not  forUt- 
nate,  L  46 ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  L  406. 

Thundier,  the  Grecians,  who  first  gave  the  naeon  of  it, 
condemned  of  impiety,  i.  97. 

Throne,  supported  by  justice, and  mercy,  u.  380. 

Thuanoe,  aa.to  Pope  Julius's  coin,  ii.  390. 

Tiberius,  L  208,  233,  294;  bis  death,  L  12;  disaiino- 
latiott  attributed  to  him  by  Livia,  L  14. 

Tiberius  Cesar,  his  fiiendship  for  Sejanua,  L  34;  hia 
prophecy  of  the  empire  to  Galba,  L'43. 

Tidnum,  church  at,  in  Italy,  ii.  107. 

Tigranes,  his  speech  respecting  the  small  number  of 
the  Roman  army,  L  36. 

Tillage,  eocouragement  of,  ii.  384. 

Titillation,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Timber,  how  to  try,  iL  87 ;  aa  to  the  planting  of,  iL  384. 

Timber  trees,  toudiing  the  growth  of,  iL  66. 

Time,  its  operation  in  promoting  discovery  and  inven- 
tion, L  431 ;  masculine  birth  of,  L  223. 

Time  seems  to  resemble  a  stream,  i.  173. 

Time,  Grecian  orators'  saying  concerning,  ii.  292 ;  con- 
trary operation  of  on  fruits  and  liquors,  iL  119;  the 
greatest  innovator,  L  32 ;  innovateth  quietly,  L  82 ; 
the  measure  of  business,  L  32 ;  iterating  often  the 
state  of  the  question  a  gain  o^  L  32 ;  like  a  river,  L 
85, 99. 

Time  and  heat,  Uke  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Time  and  fire,  difiering  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Times,  the  present  are  the  ancient,  L  172;iiL  358, 
will  fiualitate  reformation  of  religion  in  Ireland, 
iL  191. 

Timoleon,  Plutarch's  saying  of  his  fortunes,  L  47, 77. 

Timotheus's  denial  of  fortune's  aid,  L  46. 

Tin,  the  ancient  alloy  of  gold,  ii.  459. 

Tin  and  copper,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tin  and  ailver,  mixture  of,  iL  456. 

Tincture  of  metals,  how,  ii.460,  461. 

Tinoco,  Manuel  Louia,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  charged 
to  confer  with  Lopex  and  Feaera  respecting  the  poi- 
soning of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL2i8;  confera  with 
Ferrere,  iL  218;  aeot  back  with  a  short  answer  by 
Lopez,  ii.  219;  sends  lettera  by  the  name  of  De 
Thores  to  Lopez,  ii.  219 ;  comes  over  with  a  reaoln* 
tion  from  Spain,  ii.  220  ;  his  lettera  from  De  Foentes 
to  Fcrrera  won  from  him,  in  which  mention 
made  of  the  queen's  death,  iL  220 ;  hia 
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iL  S20;  aTonching  to  Lopa  on  hk  tmigmaent, 
ii.  220. 

Tipping't  ease,  ii.  522. 

Tirrel,  Sir  JameB,  hit  accoant  of  the  moiUer .  of  the 
princes  in  the  Tower,  i.  349. 

Tithes,  ii.  430;  cause  of,  before  Lord  Chaneellor  Ba- 
con, ii.  522. 

TithoDOfl,  or  satiety,  L  298. 

Tithonos  and  Aurora,  faUe  of,  L  298. 

Titles  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  266. 

Titus  Livius,  observation  of,  on  the  poverty  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  L  167. 

Toad's  head,  stone  in,  iL  133 ;  atone  engendered  in, 
ii.  463. 

Toliacco,  uses  of,  ii.  127 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  117. 

Toleration  warrantable  by  religion,  and  necessary  to 
recover  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189. 

Tones,  difierent  sorts  of,  iL  24 ;  bass  and  treble,  experi- 
ment on,  ii.  33 ;  proportions  of,  iL  34 ;  as  to  pro- 
ducing sleep  by,  ii.  26. 

Tongue,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 

Tongues,  vebicula  scientiie,  L  176. 

Touching  Lady  Vernon's  case,  iL  623. 

Tough  and  fragile  bodies,  iL  1 14. 

Tough  and  briule  metals,  iL  461. 

Torture,  of  the  laws  the  worst,  L  58. 

Tournays  not  lawful  without  the  king's  license,  ii.  302. 

Tournies,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  i.  45. 

Towers  in  Solomon's  house,  L  266. 

Tracts,  relating  to,  iL  496 ;  relating  to  commendams, 
iL  488. 

Tracy  slain,  iL  359. 

Trade,  home  and  foreign,  iL  384;  conjectures  for  the 

.    good  of,  iL  386. 

Tradition,  magistral,  and  not  ingenuous,  L  173. 

Tragacanth  gum,  dissolution  of,  iL  466. 

Trajan,  sayings  of  his,  L  113,  114;  name  given  him 
Ivy  Constantine,  L  113. 

Translation  of  psalms,  ii.  431. 

Transmutation  of  metals,  iL  461, 462. 

Transmutation  of  air  into  water,  ii.  10. 

Tranquillity  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 

Travel,  essay  of,  L  26. 

Treacle,  use  of,  by  Mithridatea,  ii.  324. 

Treason,  statute  of,  26  Edward  III.,  ii.  313;  concern- 
ing high,  ii.  291 ;  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings 
in  cases  of,  ii.  162 ;  cases  of  misprision  of,  iL  162 ;  of 
petit,  IL  162;  charge  against  Mr.  Owen  for,  iL  313. 

Treasons,  staL  of  25  Edward  HI.,  ii.  612. 

Treasure  of  the  crown  of  England,  iL  228.. 

Treasure,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  iL  222,  926 ; 
adds  greatneas  to  a  state  when  accompanied  with 
valour,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than  abun- 
dance, ii.  226 ;  when  it  is  the  greatest  strength  to  the 
sUte,  u.  227. 

Treble  and  bass  strings,  sounds  of,  iL  33. 

Trees,  difibrent  soils  for,  ii.  87;  gum  is  the  juice 
straining  through,  iL  7 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62 ;  pro- 
eevity  and  dwarfing  of,  ii.  73. 

Trees  and  herbs,  experiment  touching  the  lasting  of, 
ii.  78. 

Trial,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sicily  by  the 
Spaniardfl,  iL  196. 

Triumph,  among  the  Romans,  a  noble  instilution,  L 
38 ;  essay  on  masques  and,  L  44. 

Troubles  and  sedition,  essay  oi,  L  22. 

Trumpet,  metal,  iL  456. 

Truth,  essay  of,  L  1 1 ;  Democritus's  opinion  q£,  L  122 ; 
force  of,  L  182. 

Turkish  emperor's  censure  of  duels,  ii.  298. 

Turks,  their  cause  of  war,  L  38 ;  their  religion  an  ini- 


pediment  to  knowledge,  L  95 ;  there  must  be  «  dis- 
solution of  their  state  when  their  martial  virtue  shall 
be  further  relaxed,  iL  226 ;  their  religion,  ii.  488 ; 
Christians  had  always  sufficienjt  ground  for  just  war 
against  them,  not  for  religion,  but  upen  a  just  fear, 
iL  204;  their  government,  iL  439;  war  against, 
U.439. 

Tutelage,  law  of  ii.  274. 

Tyana,  Apollonius  of,  iL  124. 

Typhon,  L  287. 

Tyrants,  diflerent  sorts  of,  ii.  391. 

Tyrone,  the  arch-traitor,  ii.  349. 

Tyrone  and  Odonnell's  endeavoi  r  to  rescue  Kinsale, 
u.  211. 

Ulcers,  judgment  of  the  cure  of,iL  106. 

Ulster,  suggestion  to  add  the  earldom  of  to  the  Prince 
ofWa]es'stiUe8,u.  185. 

Ulysses,  L  313;  his  constancy,  L  16;  his  preference 
of  custom  before  excellency,  L  184. 

Undertakers,  different  sorts  of,  iL  269;  speech  on, 
iL  13. 

Understanding,  the,  produces  decrees,  L  206 ;  division 
of,  1.  Invention,  2.  Judgment,  3.  Memory,  4.  Tradi- 
tion, iL  207 ;  division  of  learning  among  the  three 
parts  of  the,  L  187 ;  the,  is  the  highest  part  ef  the 
mind,  L  182. 

Unguent,  Roman,  receipt  for,  ii.  469. 

Unison  and  diapason,  ii.  25. 

Union  with  Scotland,  discourses  on  the,  iL  138 ;  articles 
and  considerations  touching,  ii.  142 ;  certificate  or 
return  of  the  commissioners  of,  ii.  149 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concern- 
ing the  general  naturalization  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
ii.  150;  touching  the  union  of  laws  with  Scotland, 
ii.  158;  preparation  towards,  ii.  160. 

Union,  discouriie  of  the  happy,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  ii.  138 ;  certain  articles  touching,  collected 
and  dispersed  for  his  majesty's  better  service,  ii.  142. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  452,  454 ;  with 
Scotland,  iL  383. 

Union  between  all  men,  ii.  443. 

Union,  of  flint  and  iron,  ii.  455 ;  of  brass  and  iron,  iL 
456 ;  force  of,  ii.  22. 

Unity  of  belief  and  worship,  ii.  412. 

Universities,  their  ordera  and  customs  contrary  to 
science,  i.  98 ;  studies  there  confixed  to  certain  au- 
thors, L  98  ;  prejudiced,  ii.  415 ;  defect  of,  the  sys- 
tems in,  L  186 ;  logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  taoght 
in,  L  186;  dedications  of,  to  professions,  only  injuri- 
ous to  states,  L  185;  uses  and  defects  of,  L  184; 
dedicated  to  professions,  i.  185 ;  want  of  experiments 
in,  L  186 ;  neglect  in  governore  ot,  of  consultation 
and  of  superiora  of  visitation,  L  186 ;  want  of  in- 
quiries into  unlaboured  parts  of  learning,  L  186 ; 
amendment  of  defects  of,  i.  186,  187 ;  want  of  mu- 
tual intelligence  between,  L  186. 

UniverMlity,  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  to  Godfrey,  ii.  315. 

Urbin,  Duke  of,  the  injustice  of  hia  war  against  the 
pope  did  not  destroy  hb  right  to  recover  Urbin, 
U.203. 

Usages,  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, L  186. 

Use  of  the  law,  iii.  247. 

Uses,  reading  on  the  statale  of,  iiL  295 ;  cases  of  revp- 
cation  of,  iii.  280. 

Uses  of  incorpontion  of  metals,  ii.  456. 

Usury,  laws  against,  L  833 ;  the  most  certain,  though 
one  of  the  worst  means  of  gain,  L  42 ;  ploughs  on 
Sundaya,  L  42,  47 ;  essay  on,  L- 47 ;  is  a  oonoeasum 
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propter  daridem  cordit,  L  47;  its  diMommoditiM 
and  commodities,  i.  47 ;  all  states  have  had  it,  i.  47 ; 
none  such  as  that  of  improving  lands,  iL  387. 

Vacuux,  whether  it  exists  at  all,  theory  of,  iL  578. 

Vain-glory,  essay  on,  t  57. 

Valerius  Terminus,  a  rudiment  of  the  advancement  of 
learning,  i.  8 ;  on  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L 
81. 

Vanities  in  studies,  L  169. 

Vanity  of  matter  is  worse  than  vain  words,  i.  170. 

Vanity  in  apparel  should  be  avoided,  il  386. 

Valour,  and  military  disposition,  greatness  too  often 
ascribed  to,  iL  222 ;  of  the  Spaniard  lieth  in  the  eye 
of  the  looker  on,  ii.  222 ;  English  about  the  soldier's 
heart,  ii.  213 ;  of  glory  and  of  natural  courage  are 
two  things,  iL  213. 

Vapour,  of  charcoal,  dangerous,  ii.  1 27 ;  emission  of 
spirits  in,  iL  126. 

Vatican,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  L  50. 

Venetians,  their  sharing  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
a  cause  of  much  loss  to  them,  ii.  202 ;  confederacy 
against  their  power,  iL  2U5;  their  fear  of  the 
Spaniards  sharpened  by  their  enterprise  upon  the 
Valtoline  and  the  Palatinate,  iL  213,  214. 

Vegetables  and  metals,  mixture  of,  iL  459. 

Vegetables  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  iL  76. 

VeJleius's  ironical  propensity  to  be  avoided,  L  174. 

Venice,  remark  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  on  seeing 
their  treasury  of  St.  Mark,  ii.  201,  213. 

Ventriloquism,  ii.  40. 

Venus  and  Mercury,  a  question  which  is  higher  than 
the  other,  iL  580 ;  Venus,  change  of  its  colour  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  and  in  1578,  iL  582. 

Venus,  i.  299 ;  danger  of  abstinence  to  certain  natures, 
iL  92;  experiments  touching,  iL  91;  when  men 
most  inclined  to,  ii.  92. 

Vercelles  in  Savoy,  the  Spaniards  leave  it,  iL  200. 

Vermilion,  how  made,  iL  461. 

Vernon,  Lady,  her  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  iL  523. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  his  private  commentary  of  the 
service  in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  battle  of 
Newport,  iL  2 1 1 ;  the  direction  of  the  army  that 
day  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii. 
211. 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Newport, 
iL21l. 

Verge,  subjects  within  jurisdiction  of  the,  iL  890. 
jurisdiction  of,  iL  290;  charges  judicial  upon  the 
commission  for  the,  iL  289 ;  description  of  the,  ii. 
290. 

Versatility  of  mind,  L  235. 

Version  of  metals,  ii.  459. 

Version  of  air  into  water,  iL  10. 

Vespasian,  his  speech  to  Domitian,  L  112;  his  death, 
L  12;  Mucianus's  encouragement  to  him  to  take 
arms  against  Vitellius,  i.  14 ;  Tacitus's  character  of 
him,  L  20;  saying  of,  L  110,  1 17. 

Vibulenus,  the  actor,  his  device,  L  218. 

Vice  avowed  is  least  to  be  feared,  i.  175. 

Vicious  men,  not  so  dangerous  as  half-corrupt,  1.  175. 

Vicious  precepts,  L  237. 

Vicissitude  of  things,  essay  on,  L  60. 

Villiers',  Sir  George,  letters  to  Ireland,  iL  190,  191 ; 
^advice  to,  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  ii.  375 ; 
letter  to,  on  Somerset's  arraignment,  ii.  330 ;  letter 
of,  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  concerning  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  ii.  498  ;  letter  to,  about  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
iL  326 ;  letter  to,  on  Lady  Somerset's  pardon,  ii. 
331 ;  letter  to,  ii.  491 :  F.  Bacon  to,  touching  Sir 


{      R.  Cotton,  iL  515 ;  lettsr  to,  opon  Somenet's  trial, 

;      iL  518. 

Vinegar,  experiment  Couching,  iL  123 ;  Tirtue  ci,  iL 
127. 

Vinegar  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Vines,  grafting  of,  upon  vines,  iL  S8 ;  on  making  them 
more  fruitful,  iL  13. 

Vineyard,  the  arrest  of  yie  ship  so  named  in  Sardinis, 
by  the-Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Viol  and  lute,  use  of  the  perforationa  made  in  then, 
iii.  544. 

Violets,  what  an  infusion  of  good  for,  iL  9. 

Virginal  string,  sound  of,  iL  8. 

Virginia  and  Summer  Islands,  iL  285. 

Virgil,  his  saying  respecting  courage,  i.  36 ;  his  charse- 
ter  of  ancient  Italy,  i.  37  ;  prophecy  of  the  Roman 
empire,  L  43 ;  his  Georgics,  L  2 1 9 ;  his  aeparatioo 
between  policy  and  government,  and  arts  and 
sciences,  L  164 ;  his  opinion  of  caoses  and  conquests 
ofall  fears,  L  182. 

Virtue  would  lanquiah  without  gloiy  and  honour, 
L73. 

Virtues  of  bishops,  iL  414. 

Virtues,  private,  improved  by  learning,  I.  181;  their 
multiplication  rests  upon  well  ordained  societies,  L 
46 ;  overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise,  but  there  are 
secret  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune,  i.  46 ;  best 
in  a  comely  body,  L  48  ;  praise  the  reflection  oC  L 
56 ;  receives  its  due  at  the  second  hand,  L  57;  called 
by  the  epicures  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73 ;  the  answer 
to  that,  L  73. 

Visibles  and  audibles,  consent  and  dissent  between, 
U.41. 

Vitellius  undone  by  a  fiime  scattered  by  Muciann% 
L62. 

Vitri6cation  of  earth,  iL  21. 

Vitrification  of  meUls,  ii.  461,  462. 

Vitriol,  commixed  with  oil  of  doves,  iL  465 ;  sprouti 
with  moisture,  iL  81. 

Vivification,  nature  of,  iL  92. 

Voice,  divine,  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  329. 

Voices  of  eunuchs  and  children,  ii.  33. 

Volatility  and  fixation  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

Vorstius,  the  heretic,  ii.  46. 

Vulcan,  compared  with  flame,  iL  12 ;  a  second  natnn 
working  compendiously,  L  195. 

Waads,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  removed,  iL  324. 

Wales,  prince  of,  iL  381. 

Wales,  prince  of,  Heniy,  letter  to,  in  1612,  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  essays,  L  3. 

Walls,  stone  ones  unwholesome,  iL  128. 

Walsingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  good  intelligence  received 
in  his  time,  ii.  215. 

Wandering  mind  fixed  by  mathematics,  i.  109. 

War,  its  true  sinews,  ii.  157,  225 ;  generally  caoses 
of  poverty  and  consumption,  iL  201 ;  roquisitea  to  a 
successful  war,  ii.  199,  202;  defensive  wars  for 
religion  are  just,  ii.  202 ;  unjust  offensive  wars,  evil 
effects  of,  illustrated  by  the  insidious  surpriaal  of 
Thebes  by  the  Lacedemonians,  ii.  202 ;  and  by  the 
Venetians  sharing  Milan,  ii.  202;  a  voluntary 
offensive  war  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive  war, 
becomes  just,  ii.  203 ;  fear  a  soflicient  ground  of 
preventive  war,  ii.  203 — 205;  many  illustrations 
of  it,  ii.  203 — 205 ;  a  secret  war  is  ever  between 
all  states,  ii.  204 ;  multis  utile  helium,  iL  2^7 ;  re- 
quisites for,  typified,  i.  293 ;  la^  ful  cause  of,  L  27 ; 
warlike  people  love  danger  l>ettcr  than  travail,  L  38; 
religious  questions  on,  iL  444  ;  holy,  advertisement 
touching,  iL  436 ;  holy,  extent  of,  ii.  4 10  ;  holy,  iL 
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435 ;  to  dineminate  Christianity,  ii.  440 ;  on  pirates, 
it  442 ;  against  Turks,  ii.  438 ;  on  an  invasive,  ii. 
288 ;  keeping  fit  men  ready  for,  ii.  384;  as  to  pro- 
viding against,  ii.  384 ;  to  propagate  Christianity, 
il  439 ;  on  behalf  of  a  party  not  justifiable,  i.  38 ; 
t  just,  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i.  38 ;  en- 
couragement of  warriors  greater  among  the  ancients 
than  the  modems,  i.  39. 

War  and  peace,  the  crown  invested  with  an  absolute 
power  of  makhig,  ii.  197;  petitions  in  Parliament 
intermeddling  with,  receive  small  success,  iL  197 ; 
several  precedents  thereof,  ii.  197,  198. 

Wars,  not  entered  upon  unless  upon  some  at  least 
specious  ground,  u  38 ;  vicissitudes  in,  i.  61 ;  moved 
from  east  to  west,  i.  61 ;  arise  from  the  breaking 
of  a  great  state,  i.  61 ;  foreign,  neither  just  nor 
fit,  ii.  383 ;  different  sorts,  ii.  383 ;  no  massacres, 
but  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes,  ii. 
342 ;  nothing  in  tliem  ought  to  be  done  against  the 
law  of  nations,  ii.  242. 

War  with  Spain,  notes  of  a  speech  on,  ii.  199 ;  con- 
siderations touching,  ii.  201. 

Ward,  when  a  woman  shall  be  out  of,  ii.  489. 

Wards  and  tenures,  speech  on,  ii.  273. 

Wards,  care  of,  by  the  king,  ii.  276 ;  directions  for  the 
masters  of  the,  ii.  276. 

Warren's,  Sir  W.,  conference  with  Tyrone,  ii.  351. 

Warts,  how  removed,  ii.  135. 

Warbeck,  see  Parkin  Warbeek, 

Warwick,  Eari  of,  see  Plantagenet 

Warham,  Dr.,  his  speech  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  L 
350. 

Washing,  soft  water  best  for,  ii.  58. 

Waste,  injunctions  against,  ii.  481 ;  case  of  impeach- 
ment of,  iiL  268. 

Water,  salt,  experiments  on,  it  7 ;  oysters  fattened  by 
fresh,  ii.  94 ;  sea-fish  put  into  fresh,  ii.  94 ;  into 
crystal,  congealing,  iL  54  ;  turns  to  crystal,  ii.  463 ; 
in  a  glass,  weight  of,  iL  464;  of  Nilus  sweet, 
ii.  103;  aptness  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,  iL  109; 
practice  of  getting  fresh,  in  Barbery,  iL  7;  stilli- 
cides  of,  iL  10;  sand  better  than  earth  for  strain- 
ing, iL  7 ;  clarifying,  ii.  8 ;  dulcoration  of  salt, 
iL  121 ;  rising,  loses  its  saltness  sooner  than  by 
falling  in  straining,  ii.  7 ;  turning  into  ice,  iL  10 
boiling  of,  to  dififerent  heats,  ii.  90;  working  of, 
upon  air,  contiguous,  iL  119;  version  of,  into 
air,  ii.  21 ;  version  of  air  into,  ii.  10;  that  it  msy 
be  the  medium  of  sounds,  ii.  107;  Methusalem, 
use  of,  iL  467 ;  a  great  nourisher,  ii.  86 ;  Pinda- 
Tus*s  true  parable,  the  best  thing  is  wster,  ii. 
234;  goodness  and  choice  of,  ii.  58;  Cesar's 
knowledge  of  digging  for,  ii.  7 ;  theory  of  Thales, 
that  it  is  the  prime  element,  discussed,  L  438. 

Water^resses,  friendly  to  life,  ii.  53. 

Waters,  colour  of  different,  ii.  120 ;  metalline,  ii.  21 ; 
■ounds  in,  iL  33. 

Wstery  vapours,  drawn  by  wool  and  cloves,  ii.  20. 

Wax,  mixture  of  dissolved,  iL  465. 

Weapons,  vidssitudes  in,  L  61. 

Weather-glass,  GontnM:ting  of  air  in  the,  iL  10. 

Weather,  prognostics  and  signs  of,  ii.  89. 

Wedlock  hinders  men  from  great  designs,  L  1^. 

Weeks,  Jack,  saying  of  his,  L  125. 

Weight,  experiment  touching,  il.  106;  separation  of 
liquids  by,  iL  8 ;  air  and  water,  experiments  made 
about,  iL  464 ;  separation  of  bodies  by,  iL  8 ;  increase 
of,  in  earth,  ii.  100. 

Weights  of  bodies  in  water,  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge o^  applied,  iL  463 ;  in  water,  experiments  on, 
u.  463. 


Welsh  judges,  iL  379. 
Wells  on  the  sea-shore,  ii.  7. 
Wens  and  corns,  how  removed,  iL  136. 
Wentworth,  Sir  John,  charge  against,  for  scandal, 
iL  307. 

West  Indies,  cannibals  in  the,  iL  10. 

Weston,  confession  of,  iL  317. 

Whelps,  time  they  are  in  the  womb,  iL  102. 

Whey,  mixture  of,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  iL  465. 

Whispering,  interior  sound,  ii.  34. 

Whimpering  wall  at  Gloucester,  ii.  30. 

Whitehead's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  122. 

Whitelock,  Mr.,  pardoned,  ii.  509;  charge  against, 
ii.  508. 

Whiteness,  directions  to  produce  it,  L  89 ;  in  snow  or 
froth,  how  formed,  L  197. 

Wildfire,  msterials  of,  IL  106. 

Wilford,  Ralph,  personates  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  L  370. 

Willy  mott.  Dr.,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Essays,  L  6. 

Will  of  man,  L  218 ;  produces  actions,  L  206 ;  obedient, 
and  admits  medicines  to  alter  it,  L  105. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  477. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.  Lord  Baoon*s  letter  to,  concern- 
ing his  essays,  i.  4. 

Wind,  the  healthfulnees  of  the  southern,  ii.  106 ; 
gathering  of,  for  freshness,  ii.  105;  effect  of,  on 
plants,  ii.  87 ;  a  perennial  east  wind  within  the  tro- 
pics, iii.  526 ;  in  Europe,  east  wind,  why  sharp  and 
dry,  and  south-west  humid,  iii.  526. 

Wind  furnace,  its  use  in  separating  metals,  iL  460. 

Winds,  effect  of,  on  men's  bodies,  iL  57 ;  inquisition 
concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438;  names  of,  iii.  44^; 
free,  iiL  441 ;  general,  iii.  441 ;  stayed  or  certain, 
iii.  442 ;  customary  or  attending,  iii.  443 ;  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  of,  iii.  444 ;  local  beginnings  of,  iiL 
447;  accidental  generations  of,  iiL  449;  extraordi- 
nary winds  and  sodden  blasts,  iiL  449 ;  helps  to 
original,  iii.  450 ;  the  bounds  of,  iiL  462 ;  succes- 
sions of,  iii.  452 ;  the  motion  of  the,  iiL  453 ;  m<v 
tion  of,  in  the  sails  of  ships,  iii.  455  ;  motion  of^  in 
other  engines  of  man's  invention,  iii.  457 ;  prognos- 
tics of,  iiL  458;  imitations  of,  iiL  461;  movable 
rules  concerning,  iii.  462 ;  a  human  map,  or  opta- 
tives, with  such  things  as  are  next  to  them  concern- 
ing, iii.  463. 

Windsor,  the  alms  knights  of,  opinion  of  th«r  institu- 
tion, ii.  240. 

Wine,  experiments  touching  the  correcting  of,  iL 
250;  separates  from  water,  if  strained  through  ivy- 
wood,  ii.  7 ;  spirits  of,  mixed  with  water,  iL  465 ; 
help  or  hurt  of,  moderately  used,  ii.  98 ;  for  the 
spirits,  iL  466 ;  against  adverse  melancholy,  iL  466. 

Wings  of  Icarus,  ii.  335. 

Winter,  touching  creatures  who  sleep  sU,  ii.  123; 
effect  on  attractive  properties  of  dU&rent  bodies, 
iL  466. 

Winters,  prognostics  of  hard,  iL  99. 

Wisdom  and  power,  difference  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Wisdom,  an  example  of,  L  176 ;  divine,  L  174;  true 
knowledge  is,  L  174. 

Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  i.  271 ,  285, 174 ;  translation 
of,  by  Sir  A.  Creorges,  i.  273 ;  notice  of,  in  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  L  272. 

Wise,  essay  of  seeming,  L  33 ;  persons  that  do  little 
things  very  solemnly,  L  33 ;  vrise  men  ascribe  their 
virtues  to  fortune,  L  46 ;  use  studies,  i.  55 ;  make 
more  opportunities  than  they  find,  L  56. 

Wit,  impediments  in,  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  stu- 
dies, i.  65 ;  its  better  use,  to  make  doubts  clear,  iL 
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378 ;  one  of  its  oiea  to  make  clear  things  doubtful, 

U.S78. 
AVits  sharpened  by  matbematica,  L  199. 
Witch,  power  of,  afar  oS,iL  131. 
Witchcraft  not  punishable  by  death,  it  291. 
Wivea,  L   16;   cruel  examples  of  wives  of  kings, 

L27. 
Womb,  living  creatores  in  the,  iL  101 ;  duration  of 

creatures  in  the,  ii.  103. 
Women,  government  by,  iL  442. 
Wonder,  effect  of,  ii  96. 
Wood,  Thomas,  his  declaration,  ii.  366. 
Wood,  shining  in  the  dark,  ii.  461 ;  as  to  its  growing 

hard,  it  462. 
Woodville,  Lord,  sails  to  Brittany,  i.  329;  slain  in 

battle,  i.  332. 
Wool  draweth  watery  vapour,  ii.  20. 
Woollen   bag,  liquor  loseth  its  fatness  if  strained 

through,  iL  7. 
Words,  L  232 ;  when  few  best  remembered,  iL  47B ; 

Tain,  L  169. 
Works  of  Ood,  show  his  omnipotency,  but  not  his 

image,  L  195. 
Works,  nuaoeUaiMOiis,  ii.  445 ;  Bacon's  account  of  his, 

iL  486. 
Works  of  God  and  man,  meditations  on,  L  67. 
Worship  of  angels,  i.  196. 
Worahip  and  Mief,  unity  of,  ii.  412. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  saying  of  critics,  LIU. 
Wounds,  expeximent  touching,  iL  106 ;  on  the  healing 

of,  iL  89. 


Writ,  of  <<  ne  exeat  regnum,"  iL  484. 

Writs,  of  privilege,  iL  484 ;  da  rege  inoonsulto,  iL  514 ; 

what  pass  under  Lord  Chancellor's  hand,  iL  484 ; 

aa  to  tlie  return  day  of,  iL  464. 
Writing,  L  212;  makes  an  exact  man,  L  55. 
Wyrthington,  Edward,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  commendation 

of  him  to  be  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  iL  191. 

XBxropHoif,a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  164;  nn  ex* 
ample  of  military  greatness  and  learning,  i.  181 ;  his 
mode  of  feeding  Persian  children,  ii.  53. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  saying  of  his,  L  110. 

Yawhi HO,  takes  off  the  power  of  hearing,  iL  44 ;  ex- 
periment toorhing,  ii.  90. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Henry,  iL  498 ;  letter  to,  on  a  eanae  of^ 
tithes,  iL  522;  notes  of  a  speech  of  lord  chancellor 
in  the  case  of,  iL  625 ;  his  cause,  sentence  in,  u. 
526 ;  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  ii.  503. 

Year-books,  suggestion  for  the  reformation  of,  iL  232. 

Yolk  of  eggs,  very  nourishing,  ii.  15. 

Young  company,  old  men  love,  ii.  129. 

Youth,  the  tongue  and  joints  in,  pliant  and  supple,  L 
46;  beauty  makes  a  diasoluti^  L  49;  grains  od^ 
iL  466. 

Youth  and  age,  easay  on,  L  48;  diflbrenoe  oC^  iiL51 1. 


Zxlim'b  reason  for  shaving  his  beard,  i.  120. 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  their  controversies,  L  220. 
Zouch,  Lord,  his  attainder^  ii.  818. 
Zutphen,  iL  423. 
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